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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR. 

BY  A.  VIRGINIAN. 


[jTtrst 

IT  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  write  upon  subjects  which 
have  been  so  recently  and  exhaustively  treated 
by  contemporaneous  pens  and  pencils  ;  to  pass 
over  ground  which  has  been  illuminated  by  the 
calcium  light  of  the  American  press ;  or  to 
touch  on  questions  which  have  been  subjected 
to  the  intelligent  scrutiny  of  Congressional 
Committees ;  yet  I  am  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  views  taken  from  an  original  and  somewhat 
peculiar  stand-point  may  still  possess  sufficient 
attraction  to  justify  their  publication,  and  that 
a  personal  narrative,  with  all  its  incidental  triv- 
ialities, errors,  inconsistencies,  and  egotism,  may 
find  an  acceptable  apology  in  the  superior  in- 
terest of  the  grand  historic  drama  with  which 
it  is  interwoven. 

A  native  of  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  my  life  on  the 
Northern  border  of  Virginia — a  region  which, 
from  its  geographical  position  and  mixed  popu- 
lation, has  always  been  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  contending  opinions  of  the  age,  and 
which  eventually  became  a  most  important 
theatre  of  the  war,  resulting  from  these  opin- 
ions.   It  is  thus  that  I  became,  almost  from 


necessity,  an  interested  observer  of  many  of  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  contest,  and  subsequently 
an  active  participator  in  its  armed  solution. 

During  the  winter  of  1860-61  I  was  residing 
at  my  father's  house  in  Martinsburg,  occupied 
with  my  private  affairs  and  arranging  plans  for 
a  future  of  peace  and  seclusion.  These  dreams 
were  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  the  indi- 
cations of  the  approaching  storm,  but  I  resolute- 
ly closed  my  eyes  and  stopped  my  ears,  determ- 
ined not  to  be  disturbed.  I  had  never  taken 
any  active  interest  in  the  party  politics  of  the 
day,  and  was  the  less  disposed  to  mingle  in  the 
present  strife,  as  I  sympathized  with  neither  of 
the  extreme  factions  which,  from  opposite  quar- 
ters, seemed  to  be  mutually  intent  on  breaking 
down  the  Government  and  destroying  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  saw  nothing 
in  the  contest  but  the  rage  of  adverse  dogma- 
tisms, sharpened  by  the  baser  lust  for  official 
plunder — that  party  spirit,  which,  Addison  says, 
"  robs  men,  not  only  of  all  honor  and  decency, 
but  of  every  particle  of  common  sense." 

In  the  rapid  progress  of  events,  however,  it 
became  manifest  that  the  questions  before  the 
country  were  not  to  be  put  aside  with  this  cyn- 
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icland  superficial  observation.   Under,  mon-  endeavored  «»J«^**»J 


nnd 


archy  a  subject  may  be  permitted  to  seclude 
himself  from  the  political  storms  that  duke 
thrones  and  menace  dynasties.  Even  amidst 
the  fury  of  war  he  can  calmly  panne  sonic  hr 
vorite  science  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
his  motive  and  character  will  be  respected  The 
citizen  of  a  free  Republic  can  claim  DO  inch 
privilege.  "The  price  of  his  personal  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance."  Under  whatever  pretext 
he  may  seek  to  hide  himself  or  evade  the  re- 
sponsibilities Of  hifl  condition,  when  the  storm 
rises  he  is  sure  to  feel  his  neighbor's  hand  DpOO 
his  shoulder,  and  hear  the  cry  of  warning  and 
reproach:  "What  meanest  thou,  0  deeper  1 
arise  and  call  upon  thy  God. 

It  was,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  Border 
Virginians  should  awake,  for  the  gulf  that  was 
opening  between  the  advene  lectioni  pawned 
beneath  their  very  hearths;  and  the  sword  w  hich 
was  drawn  to  divide  the  nation  must  also  Orf 
their  hearts  in  twain.  When,  at  length,  im- 
pelled to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Im- 
pending crisis,  1  can  not  boast,  as  many  do. 
that  I  clearly  appreciated  the  merit-  of  the  quar- 
rel or  foresaw  its  results.  Preferring  t..  pre 
serve  a  reputation  for  frankness  to  the  douht- 


personality  which  |h  rtain  to  the  origin..!  manu- 
script. If  some  thing*  lia\e  In  en  omitted  (thai 
might  be  worth  the  telling,  in  place  and  soanon), 
and  certain  obscure  passages  made  dearer  \>\ 
the  light  of  after-knowledge,  in  the  mam  the 
recorded  facts  ami  opinions  of  the  day  remain 
unchanged.  There  will  appear  the  uncertain 
gropings,  the  vacillation*,  the  incon^^tcm  les 
of  opinion,  the  error*  of  hasty  and  juirtial  Qt- 
servation,  the  vain  hoj>es,  the  catiM*leM  fears, 
the  embittered  prejudice-,  ami  e\<  ited  pa**n>n* 
which  necessarily  accompany  the  progres*  of  a 
political  revolution,  s,.  radical  and  comprehen- 
sive, accomplished  through  a  *>cial  war  so 
bloody  and  vindictive  a*  that  which  ha*  recent- 
ly ended. 

It  will  be  abo  Mi  that  in  writing  then*  in- 
dividual cx|H'riences  it  i-  not  propoM«d  t"  emu. 
late  the  dignity  and  comprehemdvenc**  of  Un- 
to ry,  hut  to  give  clo-er  and  more  detailed  view* 
of  character*  and  event-,  a  s,  no  of  photo- 
graphic picture*  hastily  caught,  during  the  ac- 
tion of  the  changing  drama.  Sene*  where  the 
greatne*.*  of  little  thing*,  and  the  IiuIciicm  of 
great  thing*,  w  ill  nomctiracfl  1*>  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  juxtaj>o*ilion,  w  here  tragedy  and  «  oin- 


ful  honor  of  being  enrolled  among  the  0  pout  j  edy,  laughter  and  tear*, 


facto  prophets,  I  am  fain  to  acknowledge  in 
the  phraseology  of  tobacco  planter-)  that  I  had 
very  few  opinion!  "ready  cut  and  dry"  for  tin- 
occasion.  I  heard  nothing  but  a  confusion  of 
tongues  such  as  followed  the  destruction  o|  lla 
bcl.  I  saw  nothing  but  political  chaos  which 
seemed  about  to  swallow  up  government,  law, 
life,  and  property  together.  There  had  been 
a  prevalent  and  growing  conviction  among  si  hat 
were  called  Conservative  men.  especially  at  the 
South,  that  the  experiment  of  popular  Govern 
ment  was  a  failure.  Maeaulay  had  written  I 
letter  to  some  one  prophesying  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  would  break  down  on  the  BfS| 
lions  trial.  I  shared  this  belief  to  some  extent. 
The  revolutionary  anarchy  which  w  as  spreading 
like  a  fire  from  State  to  State,  the  seeming  help- 
lessness of  the  General  Government,  the  chaos 
of  opinion — all  combined  to  Convince  me  that 
the  predicted  day  of  trial  had  arrived,  and  that 
it  needed  no  Daniel  to  interpret  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall. 

Impressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  belief 
that  we  were  entering  upon  an  era  which  would 
figure  in  history,  I  determined  to  take  advant- 
age of  my  position  to  observe  the  progress  of 
events  and  to  keep  a  Diary. 

This  promise,  however,  was  but  negligent- 
ly performed  at  first.  During  the  winter  of 
1 860—6 1  I  find  nothing  recorded  beyond  an 
occasional  comment,  opinion,  or  anecdote  sug- 
gested by  the  current  news,  and  these  jotted 
down  hastily,  without  date  or  continuity.  In 
time  my  journal  became  more  methodical,  and 
after  I  entered  the  military  service  was  as  full 
and  accurate  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  the  press  I  have 


ann  in  arm  together.  And  it  may  be  that  a 
more  thoughtful  da**  who  would  L>ok  Uduml 
the  creaking  machinery  and  hum  led  actor*  of 
the  drama,  may  find  in  thcuc  crude  and  tin- 


skillful  obsrrvution*  Migge*tu 


ucric*  which 


will  be  found  a-  difficult  to  answer  a*  tho*c  of 
the  peSJl  lam   .it--  : 

 -  Shall  rrr T  In  the  round  of  tlm* 

Still  falh-r  truti  •    «»  •hall  ihm  hrm«x»rt  ■IhviI 
For  mm«  blind  tfllmpw  <>f  frrwWn  work  tl*rlf 
Thn-ush  madrw- ,  b.l*d  by  I  ho  wIk,  tn  U«, 
Sy«U?m,  »nd  cmplrr?    Hln  »l*«lf  l«"  f<'«in«l 
Tlx?  rloudy  porch,  oft  opening  on  the  tun  I** 
Having  thus  indicated  the  geographical  and 
political  stand-point  from  which  m\  opening 
view  s  of  the  war  were  taken,  I  commence  tran- 
scribing from  my  Diary. 

 South  Carolina  ha*  actually  seceded  ! 

and  what  of  that?     South  Carolina  i-  a  great 
way  off,  and  has  been  threatening  >e.  .  -  .  n 
for  thirty  years  or  more.    The  Toryism  of 
177o'  has  never  died  out  in  South  Carolina,  nor 
have  her  gentry  ever  fully  acquiesced  in  our 
republican  form  of  government.      It  is  high 
time  the  questions  between  her  and  the  conn 
try  were  settled.     I  wish  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  try  conclusions  with  Andrew  ,Ja<  k-on. 
when  she  had  her  hand  raised  to  pluck  tlx 
bidden  fruit.     Docs  she  think  it  more  net 
ripe  now?  or  that  the  present  "Old  Man' 
won't  throw  stones  ?     I'll  vouch  for  it,  that  if 
he  does  not,  somebody  will. 

 I  am  rather  glad  South  Carolina  ha*  tak- 
en this  decisive  -t«  j..  Her  arrogance  ami  rash- 
ness have  arrayed  even  her  Southern  neigh- 
bors against  her.  She  will  not  be  supported 
by  a  single  State.  I  have  not  heard  a  voice 
raised  in  her  behalf.     Kven  those  who  have 
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heretofore  been  most  vociferous  about  Southern 
rights  unite  in  condemning  her  premature  pre- 
sumption. A  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  and  a  battalion  of  national  troops 
thrown  into  the  forts,  will  quench  South  Caro- 
lina as  briefly  as  one  may  snuff  out  a  tallow  dip 
with  his  thumb  and  finger. 

 "Sedition  is  like  fire,  easily  extinguished 

at  the  commencement,  but  the  longer  it  burns 
the  more  fiercely  it  blazes." 

 South  Carolina  is  not  quenched,  and 

there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  in  power  to  put  the  extinguisher  on  her. 

 As  she  pursues  her  course  of  presump- 
tuous madness  with  impunity  other  States  are 
following  her  example. 

 Each  day  brings  tidings  of  fresh  out- 
rages and  humiliations  heaped  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, seizures  of  arsenals,  arms,  forts,  dock- 
yards, and  vessels — of  traitorous  officers  sur- 
rendering their  charges  without  defense— *of 
faithful  officers  arrested  and  thrown  into  pris- 
on, besieged  in  forts  where  they  are  cut  off 
from  supplies  and  assistance — our  national  flag 
hauled  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust,  with  all 
its  glorious  historic  memories,  to  be  replaced  by 
some  tawdry  rag  flaunting  an  obscure  device 
known  only  to  local  office-holders  and  militia- 
men. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  distinctly 
perceptible  in  the  tone  of  opinion  around  us. 
State  Sovereignty  dogmatism  is  becoming  daily 
more  open  and  arrogant.  County  court  meta- 
physicians are  modifying  their  Unionism  with 
ifs  and  ands  and  peradventures — small  anglers 
in  the  mud-puddle  of  village  tavern  opinion  are 
drawing  in  their  lines  and  changing  their  bait 
— petty  politicians  are  craftily  trimming  their 
sails  that  their  cock-boats  may  run  with  the 
rising  wind.  But  while  the  weak-kneed  are 
thus  tottering,  and  trimmers  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  the  storm  serves  to  fan  to  fiercer  flame 
the  indignation  of  all  true  men.  All  eyes  and 
hearts  are  now  turned  toward  Washington,  ex- 
pectant, eager,  hopeful.  There  centres  the 
power  which  in  its  infancy  has  met  and  twice 
foiled  the  giant  of  Great  Britain,  which  in  the 
very  wantonness  of  its  lusty  youth  made  a  holi- 
day frolic  of  throttling  poor  Mexico.  What 
will  the  Government  do  in  this  crisis  ? 

 Is  it  secret  sympathy  with  treason  or 

mere  driveling  that  tells  the  American  people 
"the  Government  has  no  right  to  coerce  a 
State?" — a  nation  that  for  more  than  eighty 
years  has  maintained  fleets  and  armies,  has 
waged  wars  and  made  peace,  has  collected  cus- 
toms and  coined  money ;  whose  commerce  cov- 
ers the  globe,  whose  flag  is  known  and  honored 
wherever  the  sun  shines ;  whose  power  and 
civilization  are  acknowledged  by  the  proudest 
and  most  enlightened  peoples ;  whose  future 
promises  to  surpass  in  grandeur  all  that  history 
has  yet  recorded.  Such  a  nation  has  not  the 
right  to  suppress  domestic  insurrection !  So 
vast  an  aggregation  of  power,  prosperity,  and 
hope  must  submit  quietly  and  unresistingly  to 


perish  at  the  bidding  of  a  local  faction,  a  con- 
federacy of  visionary  schemers,  conceited  dog- 
matists, self-deluding  and  self-stultifying  econ- 
omists—  base  huxters,  who  unblushingly  pre- 
tend to  barter  the  national  honor  and  safety  for 
the  advantage  of  cheap  negroes  and  a  good'cot- 
ton  market ;  unprincipled  politicians,  whose  vul- 
pine instincts  have  warned  them  that  the  power 
and  places  which  they  have  so  long  abused  and 
so  deeply  corrupted  are  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  their  keeping! 

Is  nothing  lawful  or  constitutional  but  the 
outrages  of  revolutionary  mobs,  the  violation 
of  solemn  oaths,  the  plundering  of  national  prop- 
erty, and  the  babbling  of  seditious  orators  ? 

Is  the  Government  we  have  loved  and  trust- 
ed indeed  so  pitiable  and  impotent  a  sham? 
Have  the  founders,  whom  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  wise  and  good  men,  real- 
ly put  such  a  scurvy  trick  upon  us  ?  Have  we 
built  houses,  laid  up  wealth,  begot  children,  ac- 
quired honors,  and  recreated  in  boasting  and 
self-glorification  under  the  delusion  of  a  Polit- 
ical Idea  that  would  disgrace  a  council  of  Potta- 
watomies  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  that  loyal  Virginians 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  humiliation  now  ask 
each  other,  as  the  daily  mails  bring  in  the  ac- 
cumulating details  of  rebel  outrage,  arrogance, 
and  menace,  responded  to  only  by  government- 
al acquiescence,  deprecatory  remonstrance,  and 
despicable  compromise. 

"Ah,  God!  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 

For  ever  and  ever  by — 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 

Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  Democrat,  Autocrat — one 

Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie." 

 The  proposition  to  call  a  Convention  in 

Virginia  is  opposed  by  all  discreet  men.  The 
people  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  Secession,  or 
even  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  This 
idea  of  a  Convention  is  only  a  scheme  of  cer- 
tain Richmond  conspirators  to  get  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  the  Commonwealth  under 
their  hands  into  a  more  compact  and  conven- 
ient form  for  manipulation. 

 In  the  recent  election  for  members  of 

the  Convention  the  people  of  Virginia  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  remain  in  the 
Union  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Glori- 
ously has  the  good  old  State  vindicated  her 
honorable  traditions  and  the  memory  of  those 
noble  sons  whose  effigies  fill  the  chief  places  in 
the  National  Pantheon. 

We  have  been  wrong  in  doubting  the  solid- 
ity of  popular  government.  Solomon  says : 
' '  Many  are  in  high  place  and  of  renown,  but 
mysteries  are  revealed  to  the  meek."  So  it 
seems  in  our  day — while  our  statesmen  are 
turned  drivelers,  our  honorables  colloguing 
with  treason,  the  wise  and  crafty  mazed  in  a 
labyrinth  of  foolishness,  the  simple  faith  of  the 
people  is  steadfast,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to 
save  us.  While  those  learned  in  the  law  and 
subtle  expounders  of  constitutions  are  choking 
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us  with  the  metaphysical  doubts  ami  twaddle, 
comes  forth  the  plowman  from  hi-  field,  the 
grimy  artisan  from  his  shop,  the  meek,  unlet- 
tered citizen,  without  Latin  enough  t<>  trans- 
late "  JS  pkinbta  unum,"  and  barely  English 
enough  to  decipher  the  vernacular  "United  an 
stand,  divided  ire  /all/'    This  eomprises  all  hi* 
knowledge  of  statesmanship.     He  never  ha* 
read  any  Constitutions,  or  Bills  of  Rights,  or 
Resolutions  of  'OS,  or  Congressional  Delate*. 
It  is  well  for  the  country,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
not,  or  they  might  have  addled  his  brains  as 
they  have  those  of  many  others;  yet.  though 
his  political  creed  is  so  simple,  he  understand* 
it,  not  so  clearly  with  his  head  as  with  his  heart. 
He  learned  it  from  his  father,  who  fought  un- 
der Jackson  in  IslL':  who  learned  it  from  hi- 
father,  who  inarched  with  Washington  in  17  7': 
He  has  taught  it  to  his  hare-legged  l"<v.  w  1  , 
tends  the  plow  or  blows  the  bellow  s  at  the  fa^e. 
He  has  faith  in  it,  and  will  stand  by  it  when 
the  day  of  trial  conies.     We,  the  people  of 
these  United  State-,  will  not  |K'  divided.  I 
have  never  seen  our  people  so  serioun  on  the 
occasion  of  an  election.    The\  s, . m  to  h.no 
had  an  instinctive  warning  of  rfflwtlg  <>w\, 
and,  distrusting  their  old  poHtieaj  leaden,  I.r,, 
s])urned  the  party  trammels  and  per*,  m.,1  j-r.  | 

udioea  which  have  heretofore  Influenced  them 

They  seem  every  where  in  the  State  lo  1 
chosen  the  best  men  that  were  offered.  Vir 
ginia  is  safe.     I  thank  liod  f„r  tin.  signal  re 
buke  to  those  degenerate  Virginian*  who  would 
have  sold  this  glorious  old  Commonwealth  a>  a 
convenient  tool  to  the  weak  and  -  lti«h  M-hctuer* 
of  the  Gulf  States— a  tool  to  be  worked  with, 
mined,  ami  scorned. 


 We  have  \e\atiou<*    news  from  Rich- 

inond.  The  tone  of  the  Contention  ►ecins  t< 
be  giving  way.  The  pressure  brought  to  beat 
against  the  Unionists  is  said  to  U-  \er>  b.  aw 

j  The  oily  blandishment*  of  a  wen  I  thy  imd  pol- 
ished society  arc  spread  to  catch  the  lighter 
flies;  the  weak  ami  cone 
wordy  subtleties ;  the  \  etin 

!  iscs ;  the  timid  assailed  \ 
ace.  Hired  bullies  and  I. 
the  Convention  in  it*  »it 


d  an*  takrn  with 
I  bouirht  by  prom 
iiuult  and  men 


Union  members  to  their 


treachery  wo*  premeditated.  Simullancooah 
with  the*c  proceeding*  at  Richmond  1  pcrreivr 
the  State  l»  flooded  with  letter*,  printed  docu- 
ment*, and  oratorical  emioaaric*,  circulating, 
the  nio*t  braaen  iin|HMtnre»,  harked  hr  thr 
mo*t  insolent  threats,  intended  to  hritu?  tin- 


It  t«  declared  that  if  tl 


•ion. 
not  lie 
rention 
woe  If 


tho*c 
It 


and  in 


•irirrm 
r»  in  the 


the  Sr.  o.Moni«t«  have  in  trwir  rank*  all  the 
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active  fighting  element,  all  the  available  polit- 
ical ability,  arms,  organization,  and  a  determ- 
ined purpose,  besides  complete  control  of  all 
branches  of  the  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  domineering  insolence  of  their 
tone  seems  to  give  assurance  of  triumph  be- 
fore it  is  actually  achieved. 

The  Unionists,  they  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  conservative,  timid,  unprepared,  depreca- 
tory, without  organization  or  positive  purpose. 
They  must  therefore  succumb  or  leave  the 
State.  This  is  Richmond  opinion ;  but  Vir- 
ginia is  a  State  of  imperial  boundaries,  and 
these  James  River  people  will  find  out  ere 
long  that 

"  There  are  hills  heyond  Pentland 
And  streams  beyond  Forth." 

 I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 

Charlestown.  The  politicians  and  tavern  loun- 
gers are  very  full  of  Secession  talk,  but,  as  far 
as  I  could  learn,  the  more  solid  men  and  rural 
gentry  are  decidedly  adverse  to  it. 

In  returning  I  called  at  Park  Forest,  the 
birth-place  of  my  father.  The  white  family 
was  from  home,  but  the  clouds  of  high-bred 
poultry  which  surrounded  the  establishment 
gave  an  idea  of  the  bountiful  and  succulent 


hospitality  of  rural  life  in  Jefferson.  All  the 
surroundings  betokened  easy  and  plenteous 
living.  In  the  kitchen  I  found  the  cook — a 
picture  of  abundance,  shining  with  greasy  con- 
tentment, all  unconscious  of  the  coming  wars, 
and  unambitious  of  the  glorious  future  destined 
for  her  race. 

With  hospitable  alacrity  she  brewed  me  the 
needful  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  pursued  my  soli- 
tary way.  The  road  I  took  was  through  a 
wooded  and  secluded  region  traversing  the 
Opequan  pine  hills,  so  my  time  was  occupied 
with  melancholy  musings :  "There  will  be  war. 
Thirty  years  of  political  wrangling  have  made 
war  inevitable.  '  As  the  smoke  and  vapor  of 
the  furnace  goeth  before  the  fire,  so  reviling 
before  blood.' " 

There  must  be  war.  Four-score  years  of  un- 
checked and  unexampled  prosperity  has  made 
the  nation  drunk — "  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked." 

There  must  be  war.  These  convulsions  are 
essential  to  the  political  as  storms  and  torna- 
does are  to  the  physical  world.  Wc  have  gone 
a  very  long  time  without  one.  That  of  1812 
was  superficial.  The  war  with  Mexico  a  mere 
joke.    The  restless  and  growing  energies  of 
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our  people  have  for  eighty  years  been 
turned  toward  the  subjugation  of  nature. 
The  continent  has  at  length  BUCCnmbed 
Our  pioneers  return  disappointed  and  check- 
ed from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  nation's  dream  has  been  inter- 
rupted.   There  are  no  more  Kl  Doradofl  to 
explore,  to  waste  and  cast  aside  like  brok- 
en toys.  These  vast  and  ungovernable  ener- 
gies are  now  thrown  back  upon  ns  like  a 
distemper  driven  from  the  surface  into  the 
blood.     They  are  about  to  break  out  in 
civil  war.     A  great  foreign  war  would  an- 
swer the  purpose  much  better.     \\  hat  ■ 
pity  we  can  not  get  up  a  foreign  war! 
Yet  Uncle  Sam  for  some  years  paM  seem 
to  have  been  trying  (like  tin-  hero  of  l>"i> 
nybrook  Fair)  to  induce  somebody  to  tread  | 
oil  his  coat-tail.     Hut  other  people  know 
him  better  than  he  knows  him-elf. 

When  this  war  comes  we  are  to  be  the 
borderers;  whether  it  take*  the  form  off 
regular  and  organized  contest  between  go\  - 
ernments  ami  sections,  or  the  more  dread 
ful  shape  of  social  and  anarchk  butchery, 
this  region  will  be  the  debatable  ground. 

These  fair  and  fertile  fields  will  laid  

waste.  Bleak  chimneys  rising  from  an  a-h 
heap  will  mark  the  site  of  these  pleasant 
homes.  Kindred  will  be  divided  b\  the 
sword.  Ancient  friendships  chaiu'r  I  t" 
bloody  feuds;  peace,  security,  and  plenty 
give  place  to  war,  watchfulness,  ami  tarn 
ine.  And  yet  no  upright  and  sound-think- 
ing man  can  give  a  human  reason  why  this 
war  should  be.  There  is  not  an  interest 
involved  which  will  not  sutler  shipwn  .  k 
by  a  resort  to  arms.     There  is  not  a  moral 

or  political  principle  Indited  on  by  either  p-irty 
which  can  not  be  more  advantageously  set 
by  reason  and  forbearance — 

We  are  puppets  Mali  iu  his  pride  and  Beauty  Lir  In  bar 
flower, 

Do  we  move  ourselves",  or  are  we  moved  br  an  nan  en  hand 
at  a  game  ?" 

 The  party  press  of  the  country  is  help- 
ing on  the  quarrel  famously,  while  our  gray-  j 
beards  at  Washington  are  tapping  their  \cu- 
erable  cocoa-nuts  with  the  hope  of  extracting 
a  few  drops  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
wherewith  to  assuage  the  Mames.  The  news- 
papers are  standing  at  either  end  of  the  fur- 
nace heaving  in  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  petroleum, 
and  bacon-sides,  with  most  indefatigable  and 
intelligent  industry.  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
seen  revolutions  enough  to  give  his  opinions 
some  weight,  was  asked  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
riodical revolutions  in  France.  He  replied, 
"Journalism." 

This  is  certainly  an  efficient  and  virulent 
agent  in  the  revolution  which  is  brewing  here. 

 The  New  York  papers  speak  of  the 

Southern  people  as  "effete;"  and  there  seems 
to  be  an  impression  prevailing  generally  in  the 
North  that  the  physique  of  the  Southern  people 
is  deteriorated  by  a  life  of  luxurious  and  dis-o- 


\ 


lute  idleness.  If  the  dnpj>cr  Ideologic  who  en- 
tertain* such  on  idea  should  hapjten  to  come  id 
contact  with  some  hardy  Southern  mountain- 
eer earn  ing  a  hundred  and  fifty  |*«und  l»u«  k 
on  hi*  s!.. .ubb-r — nunc  »tnrk  and  »inewv  »wnmi> 


cr  WWO  in*  *wivc!  01  a  .in.  king  gun — some  nnru- 
riding  Tony  Lumpkin  of  the  rural  gentry,  tin 
prru*  checulier  of  tournament*,  coek-fighu,  and 
quarter- rate*,  he  would  presently  find  out  who 
was  *•  effete.'" 

There  U  proliably  not  a  population  to  he 
found  who,  by  their  habit*  of  life,  occupations, 
and  amusement*,  are  better  fitted  for  »oldicri 
than  that  of  the  Southern  State*.  Horse*  aud 
fire-arm*  nrc  their  plaything*  from  childhood. 
Impatient  of  the  restraints  of  lAool  lOMII  and 
work-shojH  thev  seek  life  and  pleasure  in  the 
soil,  and  thu*  early  learn  the  topography  of 
nature,  the  ways  of  the  fields  and  forests, 
swamps,  and  mountain*.  Their  social  and  |h>- 
litical  life,  but  little  restrained  by  law  or  u«age. 
develops  a  vigorous  individuality.  For  tin 
most  part,  ignorant  of  the  luxuries  and  refine 
ments  of  cities,  they  prefer  bacon  and  uhi*k; 
to  venison  and  Champagne.  Tall,  athlctb  . 
rough,  and  full  of  fire  and  vitality,  the  halt 
horse,  half  alligator  type  still  predominates  in 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  South, 
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while  a  more  elegant  but  equally  vigorous 
physique  characterizes  the  polished,  proud, 
subtle,  ambitious,  Avarlike,  domineering  class 
who  will  lead  them. 

The  Southern  editors,  on  the  other  hand, 
jealous  of  assumed  Northern  pre-eminence  in 
silly  and  brazen  imposture,  make  haste  to  as- 
sure their  readers  that  the  people  of  the  late 
United  States  are  now  a  frantic  mob  of  Yankees 
and  abolitionists,  manufacturers  of  wooden  nut- 
megs and  patent  apple-peelers,  seedy  peda- 
gogues and  brain-sick  ideologists,  and  won't 
fight.  Now  if  these  adverse  utterances  are 
any  thing  more  than  the  ravings  of  partisan 
passion — if  the  people  of  the  sections  do  enter- 
tain such  opinions  of  each  other,  it  is  high  time 
they  had  a  war.  It  will  then  be  shown  satis- 
factorily to  both  parties  whether  or  not  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  have  subjugated  a  rugged 
continent  to  the  sons  of  the  Vikings,  who  have 
driven  the  whales  from  the  high  seas,  will 
fight,  and  whether  or  not  the  domineering  lords 
of  Southern  soil  and  serfs  arc  effete. 

 Although  this  people  has  been  chiefly 

occupied  in  talking  politics  for  eighty  years  or 
more,  I  can  not  perceive  that  they  have  made 
any  advance  toward  enlightenment  on  the  sub- 
ject. Not  one  man  in  ten  of  those  I  meet 
seems  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of  where  his 
duty  or  allegiance  lies  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  condition  of  things  reminds  me  of  Italy 
in  former  times,  when  popes,  emperors,  dukes, 
freebooters,  municipalities,  miracle  -  mongers, 
and  dogmatists  disputed  for  empire  and  the 
right  of  fleecing  the  distracted  masses.  Our 
people  choose  sides  positively  enough  some- 
times, but  they  seem  to  be  decided  more  by 
passion,  prejudice,  or  interest  than  by  any 
clearly-defined  principle.  The  masses  are  cer- 
tainly adverse  to  the  secession  movement,  yet 
they  seem  to  be  yielding  to  the  revolution — 
yielding  to  arrogant  assumption,  terrorism, 
rather  than  a  sense  of  right. 

 Fort  Sumter  surrendered;  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  This  is  a  great  re- 
lief, as  it  brings  the  question  to  a  decision,  and 
puts  an  end  to  foolish  speeches  and  arguments. 
It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  perish  ignobly  of  inanition. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  sentiment  about 
brothers  imbruing  their  hands  in  each  other's 
blood,  as  if  it  was  not  the  most  invariable  of 
natural  laws  that  both  love  and  hate  attain 
their  fullest  measure  by  reason  of  propinquity. 
One  who  loves  his  neighbor's  daughter  and 
hates  his  rival  over  the  way  attains  to  a  sub- 
limity of  passion  which  could  never  be  awak- 
ened by  remoter  objects. 

 A  border  war  at  home — we  have  romance 

and  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face.  Ten  years  ago 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune. For  me  it  comes  too  late ;  I  have  no- 
thing left  but  to  let  the  world  wag — 

"I  shall  bury  myself  in  my  books, 
And  the  devil  may  pipe  to  his  own." 


PEOPINQUITY. 


 I  had  hoped  the  decisive  results  of  the 

recent  election  would  have  quieted  the  ferment 
about  secession  in  Virginia,  but  it  seems  not. 
The  people  appear  uneasy  and  distrustful  of 
those  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them. 
The  reports  from  Richmond  are  unfavorable, 
they  say.  The  Union  delegates  are  parleying 
with  their  adversaries,  arguing  questions  of 
States  rights,  and  considering  compromises. 
This  does  not  satisfy  the  people.  They  wish 
the  Convention  to  vote  down  the  question  of 
secession  conclusively — to  emphasize  the  ad- 
herence of  Virginia  to  the  Union  under  all  cir- 
cumstances— then  to  adjourn  and  come  home. 
They  insist  that  unless  this  is  done  presently 
they  will  be  betrayed  and  sold. 

 It  is  reported  that  certain  Secessionists 

in  a  neighboring  county  are  arranging  a  plot 
to  seize  upon  the  Government  arsenals  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Several  members  of  the  Union 
Association  at  Martinsburg  have  applied  to  me 
to  take  command  of  five  hundred  volunteers, 
who  are  ready  to  march  to  the  defense  of  the 
place  against  any  unlawful  attempts  whatso- 
ever. I  assured  them  that  the  United  States, 
forewarned,  would  certainly  take  care  of  the 
place.  It  would  also  require  a  large  sum  to 
provision  and  maintain  so  many  men  for  an 
uncertain  time ;  and  it  would  be  more  judi- 
cious to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  and  not 
attempt  to  act  until  called  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  that  case  I  promised  to  command 
them. 

April  18,  1861. — This  morning  I  took,  the 
cars  at  Sir  John's  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Charlestown  on  personal  business.  A  stran- 
ger from  the  West  who  sat  beside  me  opened 
conversation  on  the  all-absorbing  subject: 
Would  Virginia  secede  ?  I  replied,  somewhat 
dogmatically  perhaps,  "That  she  would  not, 
and  could  not. "  I  then  went  on  to  explain  to 
him  the  grounds  for  my  assertion,  the  immense 
popular  majority  in  the  State  opposed  to  it,  the 
decided  majority  in  the  Convention  against 
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unreserved  manner  in  which  they  detailed  their 
plans  seemed  purpo-cly  designed  to  implicate 
inc.  at  lca>t  by  appro\ ul.  ami  1  »»>  glad  *hen 
a  direct  question  afforded  me  the  op|>ortuuit} 
of  umlecci\  ing  them. 

}\  aaked.  M  How  ninny  men  can  we  bring 

from  Martinsburg  to  sustain  them?" 

I  answered,  "  None  Ml  all :  we  are  all  I'nion 
men  at  Martinsburg.  "  This  reply  appeared  to 
startle  them,  and  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
change of  ..ignifu  ant  glume*  anion*:  the  |mrty. 

Ashhy  then  »aid  that  he  had  aUay*  boon  * 
sincere  I'nion  man  heretofore,  hut  a*  the  action 
of  the  (icneral  (iuu'mmrni  ha»l  already  de- 
stroyed the  Union  he  now  felt  hound  lo  -land 
I iy  In-  State. 

K  wid  that  he  tt»o  always  had  l»een  a 

I'nion  man.  and  wan  one  now,  but  felt  him«elf 
driven  into  the  present  movement  a*  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  I'nion.  Although  1 
could  n«»t  |iervei»e  the  adaptation  of  the  iucan» 
to  the  end.  I  wi*hcd  him  •u«T»n, 

The  whiMle  of  the  Charle.to«n  can 
atc«l  a  conversation  which  had  bec« 
hurra»*ing.  ami  I  to«»k  lca»e  «»f  my  ■ 
a  nee*  with  decidedly  le*a  of  cordiality 
lieen  exhibited  at  our  meeting. 

In  noting  around  to  the  idatlorr 


nun- 

eu»- 
ai  nt- 


secession  under  any  circumstances.  The  high 
personal  and  political  character  of  that  body. 
The  impossibility  of  their  betraying  their  con- 
stituents. Their  pledges,  their  interests,  their 
common  sense  forbid  the  supposition.  They 
would  never  dare  to  face  the  people  of  Virginia 
With  the  stain  of  so  dark  a  treachery  on  their 
souls.  By  the  time  the  train  readied  llarper*- 
Ferry  I  had  quieted  the  apprehension*  of  my 
fellow-passenger,  and  had  argued  my  self  into  I 
very  contented  frame  of  mind. 

As  we  passed  the  Armory  shops  I  observed 
they  were  closed.     And  the  United  States  sol- 
diers there  on  duty  (fifty  Of  sixty  men;  Hood 
in  groups  about  the  ground-  apparently  await- 
ing orders.    As  the  train  stopped  OppOtta  the 
hotel  I  missed  the  mob  of  idler-  that  u-ually 
crowded  the  platform,  but  remarked  a  collec- 
tion of  half  a  do/en  gentlemen  standing  near 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  telegraph  office. 
While  engaged  in  getting  my  baggage  I  heard 
my  name  called  by  one  of  the  group,  and  on 
approaching  recognized  several  acquaiutai 
whose  presence  there  at  that  time  struck  DM 
as  ominous.     Among  them  m -re  Captain  EL 
Turner  Ashhy  and  a  stranger  whom  I  after 
ward  ascertained  wa-  Mr.  .1.  A.  Scddon  of 
Richmond.    I  felt  aerated,  from  the  anxiety 
expressed  in  their  faces  and  the  re-tle-~m  «-  i.t    \\  :     .  -t.  r  and  I'olnmar  |{ailn»ad  I  l*eeame 
their  manner,  that  some  extraordinary  oera     awan  for  the  tir«t  tune  thai  ihe  »trrct  in  front 
don  had  assembled  them  here;  but  I  was  not 
allowed  much  time  for  speculation,  for  a*  Ash 
by  advanced  to  shake  hand-  with  me  he  -aid. 

"We  are  here  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  take  possession  ,,t  Harper-  I  t  rry  . 
Three  thousand  Virginians  are  matching  to 
support  us,  and  I  am  expecting  their  anrhral 
every  moment.  They  should  have  bc< 
ere  this.  An  Ordinance  of  Sece--ion  ha-  Inch 
passed  by  the  Convention,  and  the  Navy-yard 
at  Norfolk  is  already  in  our  hand-.  '' 

I  was  so  stunned  by  these  revelations  that  I 
had  scarcely  breath  to  utter  the  usual  and  ap- 
propriate ejaculation  of  astonishment  —  "The 
Devil!" 

Ashhy  further  stated  that  he  had  taken  po- 
session  of  the  telegraph  otli.  e,  and  then  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  and  looking  at  his  watch  at 
every  turn,  gave  vent  to  reiterated  cxprcs-ions 
of  impatience  at  the  non-appearance  of  the  ex- 
pected forces. 

As  I  rallied  from  the  surprise  into  which  I 
had  been  throw  n  by  these  sudden  developments 
I  began  to  wonder  what  the  authorities  at 
Washington  were  dreaming  of,  and  why  the 
Government  troops  were  lying  idle  in  their 
barracks.  I  saw  but  half  a  dozen  men  who 
seemed  to  be  arranging  their  plans  and  await- 
ing reinforcements  at  their  leisure.  Why  were 
they  not  immediately  arrested  or  shot  down  | 

I  also  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  finding  my- 
self the  recipient  of  these  quasi-confidential 
communications  from  persons  with  whom  I  had 
formerly  had  agreeable  social  relations  and  some 


th  |«eople, 

n gaged  in  a  rough- 
mod  with  the  u>ual 
limit  to  tin*  Demo 


ft 

a  number  of  whom  * 
and  tumble  flight,  am 
in  a-e  and  hubbub  np| 
cralic  amusement. 

A  by-Mander  informed  me  that  the  crowd 
was  OOanOttd  chletly  of  (»o%ernmetit  employe*, 
citizen*  of  the  town  at  larire  and  from  the  »ur- 
rounding  country.  Lieutenant  Jonea,  in  com- 
mand of  the  I  nited  State*  troop*,  had  l»ccti 
endeavoring  to  culm  the  Armory  men  in  the 
defense  of  the  pln<  •  while  Harbour,  late  aupcr- 
iutendent  and  member  of  the  Contention,  wa* 
there  with  other  ncceacion  demagogue*,  en- 
deavoring lo  induce  them  to  join  the  Slate 
troop*,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
exjKM  ted  attai  k.  The  arti*au»  in  the  employ 
of  the  (lovernment  hud  for  several  yearn  |m*t 
l>ecn  organized  und  c<|iiip|>cd  for  military  nerv- 
i'  e.  and  could  have  rcinfon  ed  the  guard  to  the 
extent  of  three  hundred  men  well  drilled  and 
skilled  in  the  u-e  of  arm-. 

As  the  great  majority  of  these  men  were  not 
native  Virginian-,  but  eitizeim  of  the  country 
at  large,  depending  upon  the  (leneral  (.  .  •  m 
ment  for  their  means  of  support,  and  the  jht- 
petuity  of  the  Armory  for  the  continued  \alue 
of  any  local  property  they  might  have  acquired, 
it  is  natural  to  -uppo<ic  they  would  have  eager- 
ly volunteered  to  resist  a  movement  which 
menaced  them  with  total  and  immediate  ruin. 
But  Harper's  Kerry  had  !>ecn  for  a  long  time 
little  other  than  a  political  stew,  more  occupied 
with  the  intrigues  of  di-trict  politiciaas  than 


affinity  in  political  sentiment,  but  w  hose  present  I  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been 
position  was  abhorrent  to  me.    The  frank  and  I  founded  and  maintained.    The  United  State- 
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officer  found  that  he  could  not  rely  on  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them  for  assistance.  Di- 
vision of  opinion,  drunkenness,  confusion,  and 
fisticuff  fights  were  the  only  results  obtained. 
The  sight  of  this  tumultuous  crowd,  however, 
explained  to  me  why  the  small  guard  was  kept 
quiescent  in  the  Armory  grounds.  Without 
delaying  longer  to  unravel  this  entanglement  I 
took  the  train  and  proceeded  to  Charlestown. 
Here  there  was  as  much  excitement  as  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  but  among  a  different  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  consequently  less  noisy  and  vulgar  in 
its  demonstrations. 

The  Jefferson  Volunteer  Battalion,  organ- 
ized and  armed  under  pretexts  founded  on  the 
John  Brown  affair,  stood  paraded  in  the  street, 
in  marching  order.  As  almost  every  family  in 
the  county  had  one  or  more  representatives  in 
the  ranks,  there  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of 
mothers,  sisters,  sweet-hearts,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Volunteers,  showing  their  agitation 
and  excitement  in  the  most  varied  and  opposite 
forms.  In  a  community  so  secluded,  and  so 
essentially  Virginian,  there  could  not  be  found 
many  uninterested  spectators  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  Everybody  was  neighbor  and  cousin 
to  every  body  else,  and  political  dissension  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  sears  hearts 
and  poisons  the  fountains  of  social  sympathy. 
Even  the  negroes  were  jubilant  in  view  of  the 
parade  and  unusual  excitement  among  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  Yet  I  thought  I  could 
discern  in  the  eyes,  of  some  of  the  older  and 
wiser  woolly-heads  a  gleam  of  anxious  specula- 
tion— a  silent  and  tremulous  questioning  of 
the  future. 

There  were  also  some  among  the  white  citi- 
zens who  stood  aloof  in  silence  and  sadness, 
protesting  against  the  proceeding  by  an  occa- 
sional bitter  sigh  or  significant  sneer,  but  no- 
thing more.  I  recognized  in  the  ranks  some 
that  I  had  known  as  Union  men,  whose  rest- 
less and  troubled  looks  seemed  to  question  me 
as  I  passed. 

I  had  scarcely  got  through  greeting  the  friends 
I  had  come  to  visit  when  I  was  waited  on  by 
Captain  Lawson  Botts,  an  officer  of  the  reg- 
iment, a  citizen  highly  esteemed  for  his  general 
intelligence  and  probity,  and  known  as  a  de- 
cided and  uncompromising  opponent  of  seces- 
sion doctrines.  Calling  me  aside,  in  a  manner 
which  evidenced  great  and  painful  excitement, 
he  asked  "what  I  thought  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  ?"  I  replied  by  asking  what  was  the 
meaning  of  this  martial  array,  and  why  I  saw 
him  armed  and  equipped  as  a  participator? 
He  said  that  Ashby  and  Seddon  had  arrived 
that  morning  from  Richmond,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  ordered  the 
regiment  to  which  he  belonged  to  assemble  and 
march  immediately  on  Harper's  Ferry,  to  take 
possession  of  the  United  States  armories  and 
arsenals  there,  and  hold  them  for  the  State.  I 
then  gave  him  an  account  of  my  conversation 
with  Ashby  and  his  colleagues,  and  what  I  had 
seen  at  Harper's  Ferry. 


As  these  gentlemen  had  unadvisedly,  per- 
haps, communicated  their  plans  to  me,  I  might 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  felt  averse 
to  saying  or  doing  any  thing  calculated  to 
thwart  them.  I  had  determined  not  to  med- 
dle with  public  affairs,  and  did  not  care  to  ex- 
hibit any  officious  zeal  in  a  matter  respecting 
which  the  Government  was  doubtless  better 
informed  than  myself.  Yet  there  was  a  nearer 
view  of  the  subject.  If  any  thing  I  could  say 
would  prevent  Captain  Botts,  or  any  of  my 
young  friends  and  kinsmen  whom  I  had  seen 
under  arms,  from  taking  a  step  which  I  was 
assured  would  be  fatal  to  them,  I  certainly 
would  not  permit  any  trifling  punctilio  to  in- 
terfere with  a  full  expression  of  my  views.  I 
told  him  that  I  considered  the  whole  movement 
an  atrocious  swindle,  contrived  by  a  set  of  des- 
perate and  unprincipled  conspirators  at  Rich- 
mond, who,  fearing  that  their  treasonable 
schemes  would  be  denounced  by  the  people  at 
the  polls,  had  determined  to  plunge  the  State 
irrevocably  into  a  war  Avith  the  General  Gov- 
ernment without  allowing  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  popular  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  did  not  believe  the  statements  made  to  me 
at  Harper's  Ferry  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
an  act  of  Secession  by  the  Convention  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Norfolk  Navy-yard.  There  was 
no  public  information  that  either  of  these  events 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  impossible  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  had  come  by  the  inland  route 
from  Richmond,  could  have  knowledge  of  oc- 
currences at  Norfolk  in  advance  of  the  tele- 
graph. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  evi- 
dent that  they  were  agents  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Committee,  whose  business  it  was  to  pre- 
cipitate the  events  referred  to  by  accomplishing 
the  seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry.  Moreover,  what 
does  it  signify  if  all  the  agencies  of  the  State — 
Governor,  Legislature,  and  Convention  com- 
bined— should  order  you  to  draw  your  sword 
against  your  country.  Can  you  feel  yourself  in 
any  manner  bound  to  obey  such  an  order  ?  Does 
it  not  rather  prove  to  you  that  those  whom 
the  people  have  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  their  State  affairs  have  themselves  turned 
traitors  and  are  conspiring  against  our  common 
Government  ?  So  far  from  feeling  it  my  duty 
to  obey  under  such  circumstances,  I  would,  if 
I  had  control  of  these  troops,  march  them  to 
Harper's  Ferry  and,  without  hesitation,  arrest 
and  imprison  every  man  I  found  there  engaged 
in  this  infernal  business,  and  then  offer  my 
services  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  defense  of  the  place.  I  believed  that  such 
action  would  be  not  only  right  and  justifiable 
in  itself,  but  would  be  highly  applauded  by 
the  people  of  Virginia.  Unless  this  rebellious 
movement  was  immediately  met  with  some  such 
decisive  counteraction  we  would  presently  find 
both  our  State  and  country  involved  in  revolu- 
tionary anarchy,  with  a  future  of  irretrievable 
ruin. 

Without  hoping  to  obtain  his  acquiescence 
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in  my  extreme  views,  I  was  nevertheless  grati- 
fied to  perceive  that  what  I  said  made  its  im- 
pression upon  Captain  Botts.  Educated  at  ■ 
Southern  college,  the  narrow  political  ideal  M 
sedulously  inculcated  at  those  schools  "till  com- 
bated the  more  liberal  and  national  tcai hings 
of  his  maturer  life.  His  social  sympathies  and 
soldierly  pride  were  also  enlisted  in  the  strug- 
gle against  his  clearer  and  higher  sense  of  duty 
to  his  country.  Thanking  me  OOWrteOUSty  fot 
my  frankness  he  left  me  for  a  time,  and  I  saw 
him  engaged  in  earnest  and  excited  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  his  brother-ofh<  cr>.  Pr<  t* 
ently  he  returned  and  asked  if  I  would  repeat 
to  the  field-officers  of  the  regiment  what  1  had 
said  to  him. 

I  consented  without  hesitation,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  a  private  room,  where  I  nui 
Colonel  Allen  and  some  others  1  lu  re  re- 
peated substantially  what  I  had  -aid  t<>  Captain 
Botts — with  somewhat  more  of  reserve  iu  lan- 
guage, however,  as  I  was  not  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  gentlemen  present.     I  was  heard 

with  respect  and  evident  emotion,    a  printed 

proclamation,  which  had  been  circulated  h\  the 
Richmond  emissaries,  was  brought  iu  and  sub- 
jected to  critical  discussion.  It  was  a  call 
upon  the  volunteer  military  and  the  people 
generally  to  rise  and  protect  their  honor,  their 
property,  and  their  rights,  by  seizing  the  nation- 
al arsenals  at  Harpers  Ferry.  It  recited  the 
passage  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  and  the 
seizure  of  the  Norfolk  Nav\  yard,  and  was 
signed  by  Turner  Ashby,  claiming  to  aet  bv 
order  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  ( >u  ex.mi 
ination  it  was  pronounced  TnTfTrltnvltWJ,  and 
Colonel  Allen  declared  that  unless  he  had 
some  better  authority  his  regiment  should  Htf 
move.  He,  moreover,  became  excited  at  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  pnK 
tice  deception  by  the  State  agents;  and  de- 
clared that  if  they  had  dared  to  deceive  him  he 
would  hold  them  to  personal  account. 

Acquaintances  of  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Seddon 
insisted  that  they  were  honorable  men.  and 
that  their  personal  statements  bad  been  ue  tt 
clear  and  conclusive  than  the  printed  circular. 

I  asserted  broadly  that  I  did  not  believe  ei- 
ther what  they  had  said  or  what  was  published. 
,  and  that  in  times  like  the  present  I  would  trust 
no  man's  word  or  honor  who  was  acting  with 
the  revolutionary  junto,  whatever  might  ha\e 
been  his  previous  character. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  determ- 
ined by  the  Colonel  that  the  regiment  should 
move  to  Halltown,  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, but  they  should  go  no  further  m 
he  obtained  more  satisfactory  authority  from 
the  State  Government. 

I  was  disappointed  at  this  conclusion,  for  I 
telt  assured  that,  once  at  the  rendezvous,  intlu- 
ences  would  be  brought  to  bear  which  would 
carry  Colonel  Allen  forward  in  spite  of  himself- 
and  as  he  was  disposed  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  an  order  from  a  State  officer  com- 
manding him  to  make  war  on  the  United  States 


I  did  not  doubt  he  would  be  s|»eedily  furnished 
with  such  authority. 

Although  apparently  acquiescing  in  the  Col- 
onel's decision.  I  could  jK'neixe  (bat  Captain 
Botts  was  as  much  disappointed  a-*  mw'll,  and 
before  parting  he  urged  urn  to  at  company  them 
to  the  rendezvous,  with  the  expression  of  a 
vague  hope  that  I  might  use  mine  influence, 
even  there,  to  avert  the  commission  of  a  deed 
which  he  abhorred  from  bis  inmost  soul.  1 
promised  to  follow  them.  The  regiment  moved 
off,  and  after  dinner  I  walked  down  the  turn- 
pike to  Halltown,  four  miles  distant  iron, 
Charleston  u.  Here  I  found  the  troop*  halted, 
awaiting  reinforcement*,  which  were  re|>ortcd 
;  on  the  march  from  various  quarter*  to  join  them. 

By  this  time  I  bad  satisfactorily  weighed  the 
element*  by  which  I  » .i-  surrounded,  rend  con 
cluiled  not  to  meddle  further  with  the  business 
mile**  formally  railed  u|*.n  for  (oiiiih'I.     Si  I 
sat  ajuirt  and  amused  myself  »kctching  the  an- 

imated  an«l  pietuie.qu  nr.     In  sb  ur*c 

of  the  afternoon  several  of  ihc  expected  com- 
panies arrived.  Captn.n  A»hby  and  Mr.  Scd- 
don  hud  nunc  up  from  Harper's  Kerry,  while 
Dick  Ashby,  a  brother  of  the  Captain,  had  ar- 
med from  Fauquier  with  a  una II  squad  of 
cavalry.  An  earnest  and  excited  di*cu»*ion 
among  the  leader*  wa»  kept  up  for  a  long  tunc, 
and  while  some  countenance*  appeared  vexed 
with  doubt  and  indecision,  other*  lowered  wiib 
anger  and  dis*ati»faction.  I  waa  not  invited 
to  join  the  council,  but  Csjuld  cattily  divine  the 
trouble.  Ashby,  who  had  greeted  mo  so  frank- 
ly in  the  morning,  now  passed  with  averted 
face.  As  we  supped  together  at  a  neighboring 
farm-house  he  studiously  avoided  exchanging 
{  word*  or  look*  with  me.  I  was  glad  that  we 
had  uudenttood  each  other  without  the  seandal 
of  an  ojhmi  quarrel.  This  »eed,  however,  bore 
evil  fruit  at  u  future  day. 

While  wo  were  at  table  a  courier  arrived 
from  the  direction  of  Winchester,  man  and 
horse  bespattered  with  mud  aud  rceliujc  with 
fatigue.  On  opening  hi*  dispatch  Ashby  » 
cloudy  brow  cleared,  and  ruing  hastily  from 
hi*  chair  he  handed  the  paper  to  Colonel  Al- 
ien. A*  he  read  it  Allen  aUo  sprung  to  his 
feet,  and  turning  to  me  said,  cheerily,  "Now 
I  can  aet  with  a  clear  conscience.  Here  ia  a 
paper  I  can  recognize,  a  peremptory  order  to 
seize  Harper  *  Ferry,  with  the  « . rt i <  i.d  indole 
incut  of  the  Adjutant-General      the  State.'* 

The  arrival  of  this  pa|»er  mtmiciI  to  have 
satisfied  all  scruples  ami  dispelled  all  doubts. 
Spurs  jingled,  sabres  rattled,  horse*  neighed, 
and  the  voices  of  officers  were  beard  in  even 
direction  marshaling  their  troop*.  The  men, 
flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  foremost  In  the 
enterprise,  sprung  to  arms  and  formed  their 
column  with  alacrity. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  as  I  passed  out  of  the 
house  Captain  liott*  took  mv  arm.  and  iu  an 
agitated  manner  inquired  what  I  thought  now 
of  the  posture  of  affairs. 

I  asked  if  he  was  sure  the  offer  which  had 
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arrived  was  not  a  forgery.  He  was  fully  as- 
sured of  its  authenticity.  I  then  went  on  to 
repeat  the  views  and  arguments  I  had  exhib- 
ited in  the  morning,  urging  them  with  still 
greater  vehemence  of  manner,  and,  if  possible, 
in  stronger  language. 

Admitting  that  he  chose  to  recognize  a  right 
which  I  did  not — the  right  of  the  Convention 
to  pass  an  act  of  secession — this  act  could  have 
no  validity,  even  under  the  assumption  of  le- 
gality upon  which  it  was  based,  until  accepted 
and  confirmed  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  people. 
That  vote  had  not  been  taken.  It  could  not 
lawfully  be  taken  for  thirty  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  Con- 
vention. The  people  of  Virginia  would  never 
confirm  such  an  act  by  their  vote.  The  pro- 
posed movement  on  Harper's  Ferry  was  there- 
fore not  only  a  treasonable  attack  upon  the 
Government  of  the  country,  but  it  was  also  a 
most  atrocious  outrage  and  fraud  upon  the 
people  of  Virginia.  In  electing  the  Conven- 
tion the  people  had  demanded  the  right  to  con- 
sider and  pronounce  upon  its  action.  By  this 
rash  and  unauthorized  move  the  people  were 
betrayed,  their  rights  trampled  upon,  and  by 
those  whom  they  had  trusted  with  their  guard- 
ianship. 

"Yet  I  hold  my  commission  from  the  State, 
and  am  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernor," said  the  Captain.  "What  would  you 
have  me  to  do  ?" 

I  answered  with  heat :  "Can  any  miserable 
local  functionary  have  the  right  to  order  a  free 
citizen  to  commit  a  crime  against  his  country  ? 
Can  you  feel  bound  to  obey  an  order  which  in- 
volves so  flagrant  a  violation  both  of  State  and 
National  law ;  of  all  faith  and  honor  both  to 
Government  and  people  ?  Does  your  commis- 
sion bind  you  to  this  extent  ?  If  so,  you  should 
tear  it  to  shreds  and  throw  it  to  the  winds." 

My  friend  listened  without  essaying  to  re- 
ply, but  sat  with  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  clenched  hands. 

When  I  concluded  he  rose,  and  in  a  voice 
of  anguish  exclaimed  :  "  Great  God  !  I  would 
willingly  give  my  life  to  know  at  this  moment 
what  course  I  ought  to  pursue,  and  where  my 
duty  lies!"  With  this  he  hurried  to  join  the 
column,  which  was  already  in  motion. 

I  had  intended  to  go  no  further  than  Hall- 
town,  but  the  entrancement  of  curiosity  and 
interest  was  irresistible,  and  I  continued  to  fol- 
low the  march  of  the  troops  at  a  short  distance. 
The  stars  twinkled  clear  and  chill  overhead, 
while  the  measured  tread  of  the  men  and  an 
occasional  half-whispered  word  of  command 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  It  was  an  awful  opportunity  for 
reflection. 

The  column  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt 
by  the  peremptory  and  startling  challenge  of  a 
sentinel  in  the  road.  It  was  too  dark  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  but  I  presently  heard  the 
order  given  to  load  with  ball-cartridge,  follow- 
ed by  the  ringing  of  ramrods  and  clicking  of 


musket-locks.  The  leading  company  then  fix- 
ed bayonets,  and  forming  across  the  turnpike, 
swept  forward  at  a  double  quick.  The  chal- 
lengers had  retired,  and  the  column  resumed 
its  march.  At  the  toll-gate  near  Alstadt's 
they  were  again  challenged  and  halted,  with 
the  same  result. 

Here  I  overtook  an  acquaintance  who  was 
following  the  column  in  a  buggy,  and  feeling 
fatigued  from  my  walk,  accepted  the  vacant 
seat  beside  him.  He  professed  himself  greatly 
distressed  at  the  proceedings,  and  said  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  stop  them,  but  without 
avail.  I  told  him  I  had  "said  my  say,"  and 
did  not  intend  to  meddle  further  with  the  busi- 
ness, yet,  from  present  appearances,  it  was 
possible  there  would  be  a  fight.  I  suggested 
that  during  the  tremor  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes decisive  action  men  are  sometimes  more 
willing  to  accept  reasonable  counsel,  and  con- 
jured him  to  use  his  influence  (which  I  knew 
was  great)  to  stop  the  movement. 

He  said  it  was  useless  to  attempt  further  in- 
terference, as  every  thing  had  been  ordered 
and  determined  by  high  authority.  He  was 
doubtless  better  informed  than  I,  at  that  time, 
of  the  power  and  deep  design  which  directed 
the  movement. 

The  troops  were  now  marching  up  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  hill,  since  called  Bolivar  Heights, 
the  crest  of  which  was  covered  with  pine  woods 
and  dense  thickets  of  undergrowth,  and  fur- 
nished a  favorable  position  from  which  to  resist 
their  advance.  From  certain  unmistakable 
symptoms  I  concluded  that  very  little  force 
would  have  been  required  to  drive  back  the 
raw  soldiers  and  morally  irresolute  men  who 
composed  the  advancing  column.  I  expected 
momentarily  to  hear  the  opening  volley  from 
the  summit,  and  advised  my  companion  to  drive 
his  wagon  aside  from  the  line  of  fire.  To  my 
surprise  the  march  was  unmolested,  and  they 
moved  on  to  the  cemetery  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  above  the  village  of  Bolivar.  Here  an- 
other challenge  halted  them  for  the  third  time. 

Meanwhile  emissaries  from  the  town  had 
brought  information  that  the  Armory  employes 
and  citizen  volunteers  had  joined  the  United 
States  troops,  and  would  assist  in  defending 
the  place.  Taking  advantage  of  this  unrelia- 
ble report  I  again  urged  my  companion  to  at- 
tempt some  interference  which  might  avert  the 
impending  calamity.  The  defenders  would 
now  have  the  advantage  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  the  superior  skill  and  hardihood  of  the  men. 
An  attempt  to  seize  the  national  property  must 
surely  result  in  bloodshed  and  disaster,  filling 
our  Whole  district  with  mourning,  and  entail- 
ing upon  those  engaged  the  double  dishonor 
of  unsuccessful  treason.  While  we  were  talk- 
ing a  group  of  the  leaders  came  riding  to  the 
rear,  engaged  in  high  discussion.  I  heard 
Colonel  Allen  say,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  that 
his  men  should  not  move  another  step. 

It  appeared  that  instead  of  three  thousand 
men  expected  by  Ashby,  only  three  hundred 
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boxes  of  hard  bread  on  their  shoulders  or  trun- 
clliu^r  >n  wheel-barrow  s. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  hr>t  opportunity 
that  had  otiered  during  their  lixes  perhaps, 
these  people  seem  to  hate  entered  ujn»n  the 
work  of  sacking  and  plundering  a*  prompt!.* 
and  skillfully  as  veteran  *oldicrs  could  have 
done,  where  from  Leon*  Wide  thai  tins  propens- 
ity is  inlu -rent  in  the  human  charaeter.  and 
only  awaits  opportunity  lor  development.  The 
ground  around  the  hurniug  buildings  wu»  glitter- 
ing with  splinter-  of  glav»  which  had  been  blown 
out  by  the  explosion  ot  gutipovvdcr  used  to  ig- 
nite the  fire*.  The  streets  in  the  vi«  nitty  weic 
silent  and  vacant,  the  train  of  plunderers  from 
the  sh  i  <  avo  ding  ll  -'  n  ute  1  I  •■  k  u.y  -»  it 
njK.n  a  barrel  and  commenced  sketching  the 
scene  by  tire-light,  when  a  man  called  to  me 
from  a  distance  adxising  me  to 
pla<  e  wa*  mined  and  wouk 
I  thanked  him.  but 
nice,  a*  1  thouirht  a 


blown  up. 


This  i 
of  the  i 
kept  my 


I 


in  apparent  security  the  drvad 
■h»«:oU  irra.luallv  disiyi*  «rv.! 


and  forty  had  been  assembled,  including  t  he 
cavalry  and  some  artillerists,  with  an  old  iron 
6-pounder  from  Charlestown.  At  QaUtOWO 
the  paucity  of  numbers  wns  overlooks!  m  the 
eagerness  to  seize  the  virgin  honors  of  the  en- 
terprise. Now,  when  within  musket-shot,  more 
prudent  counsels  were  entertained.  A  little 
less  glorv  and  a  few  more  men  would  answer 
the  purpose  quite  as  well.  It  was  not  a  tight 
they  were  seeking,  but  the  possesion  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  with  its  supplies  of  arms  and  valu- 
able machinery.  If  this  purpose  could  he  bet- 
ter accomplished  without  bloodshed,  why  not 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  BOH  on  their  WSJ  1 
Colonel  Hannan,  of  Augusta,  who  had  arrived 
since  dark,  reported  them  to  he  hastening  f"i 
ward  from  all  points  up  the  Valley.  Mr.  Bed 
don  said,  as  he  was  not  a  man  of  war  he  eould 
not  advise  in  the  premises.  Hut  II  Al!<  n  - 
command  comprised  nearly  the  whole  tor., 
present  his  decision  was  generally  ae.pih-  ,  d 
in.  Ashby  alone  seemed  impaiieiit  and  « 1  i  — 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  delay.  W  hile  the 
officers  were  thus  discoursing  and  looking  to 
ward  the  town  there  was  a  sudden  tla>h  that 
illuminated  for  miles  around  the  romantic  g"tv 
where  the  rivers  meet.  Then  followed  a  dull 
report,  reverberating  from  mountain  to  mount- 
ain until  it  died  away  in  a  sullen  roar.  Tin- 
flashes  and  detonations  were  several  tiuu  -  re 
pcated  ;  then  a  steadier  llaine  was  -ecu  rising 
from  two  distinct  points,  silently  and  rapidh  The  j>cople  were  for  the  flMMl 
increasing  in  volume  until  each  roek  and  tree  tied  w  it  It  terror,  t  hens  helmed  w 
on  the  Loudon  and  Maryland  Heights  were  tlis  either  did  uot  know  who  was  rt 
tinctly  visible,  and  the  now  overclouded  sk\  were  afraid  to  speak  their  thought* 
was  ruddy  with  the  sinister  glare.  This  o<  J  ally  a  womau  would  u«e  the  pri 
currcd,  1  think,  between  and  I < *  o\  1...  k  p.m. 
For  the  moment  all  was  excitement  and  con 
lecture.  Some  thought  they  had  heard  artil 
lery,  while  others  declared  the  l'otoinae  bridge 
had  been  blown  up.  The  ui>  >  r-  •  skillful  pres- 
ently guessed  the  truth,  and  concluded  that 
the  officer  in  command  had  -et  tire  fee  the-  ar- 
senals and  abandoned  the  town.  Ashby  mi 
mediately  dashed  down  the  hill  at  the  h  .id  .  t 
his  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  and  ascertain  the 
facts.  The  idea  that  there  was  to  be  no  tight 
Beemed  to  aft'ord  very  general  relief.  Ms  sym- 
pathy with  this  feeling  was  mingled  with  a 

deep  sense  of  humiliation,  in  knowing  that  my  and  thither  in  high  ex 
Government  had  yielded  so  rich  a  prize  to  the  bhxid  ami  thunder  again' 
revolution  upon  so  feeble  a  demonstration.        |  concern.     Chief  among 

Quietly  withdrawing  from  the  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances with  whom  I  was  converging.  I 
walked  down  to  the  town  alone,  by  the  BolrW 
Road.    The  Old  Arsenal  building-  on  Shctian- 


U 


1 


around  the  (ires, 
out  the  engine*  at 
the  tlatnc*  at  the 


Sotuc  of  the  wn 
1  succeeded  in  eat 


warm 


sex  and  open  her  miud  pretty  frrch,  abusing 
Yankees  and  Southerners  alternately,  and  con- 
signing l*oth  )■  irties  to  the  hott<>tn  of  the  n»cr. 

When  at  length  it  sremed  to  lie  definitely 
:i»n  rt.iim  !  that  t r . .  r « -  t.  no  mine*  to  U«  ex- 
ploded a  noisier  and  more  demonstrative  com- 
pany of  actors  nj  | «  .i ted  on  the  stage.  These 
were  the  chronic  loafers  who  used  to  crowd  the 
bar-rooms  discusjung  local  politics  and  strong 
drinks,  who  were  regular  attendants  on  the 
platform  on  the  arrival  of  the  passenger  trains, 
and  prominent  men  about  elections.  These 
fellows  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ran  hither 

itcment,  threatening 

concern.  Chief  among  them  was  a  Ute  civil 
functionary  of  the  county,  well  known  in  former 
times.  Reeking  with  dirt  und  whisky  Un- 
worthy paraded  the  street*  armed  like  a  war 
mandarin  of  the  Celestial  Umpire,  earning  a 


doah  Street  and  several  of  the  shops  in  the!  rifle  with  sabre  bayonet  on  cither  shoulder 


Armory  inelosure  on  Potomac  Street  were  in 
full  blaze.  The  road  was  alive  with  men.  wo- 
men, and  children  hurrying  to  and  fro.  laden 
With  spoils  from  the  work-shops  and  soldier*' 
barracks.  There  were  women  with  their  arm- 
full  of  muskets,  little  girls  loaded  with  shea\  e- 
of  bayonets,  boys  dragging  cartridge-boxes  and 
cross-belts  enough  to  equip  a  platoon,  men  with 
barrels  of  pork  or  flour,  kegs  of  molasses  and 


girt  about  with  a  l>elt  containing  several  addi- 
tional baxouets  of  the  old  pattern. 

For  .-"tie-  time  I  was  in  doubt  a-  to  which 
side  of  the  question  these  fellow  s  had  c-j.  .u-e.l. 
but  at  length  the  tendency  of  their  sympathies 
was  developed  by  a  furious  discussion  as  to 
whether  they  should  pursue  Lieutenant  Jones, 
who  was  said  to  be  retreating  with  his  men  to- 
ward Hngcrstowu,  or  whether  they  should  go 
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down  to  Washington  forthwith  and  "jerk  old 
Abe  Lincoln  out  of  the  White  House."  The 
majority  in  council  having  determined  on  sacri- 
ficing the  Lieutenant,  they  started  for  the  Poto- 
mac bridge  with  frightful  yells  and  many  for- 
midable gesticulations. 

A  bv-stander  happening  to  suggest  that  the 
bridge  might  possibly  be  mined,  they  considered 
the  question  and  concluded  that  Jones  was  not 
a  bad  fellow  after  all,  and  had  only  obeyed  the 
orders  of  his  rascally  Government.  Whereupon 
they  retired,  in  search  of  more  ammunition 
perhaps. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  streets  l>ccame 
more  crowded  with  people  from  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  but  up  to  the  Lour  of  midnight 
no  troops  except  Ashby's  squad  of  horse  had 
made  their  appearance.  By  one  o'clock  the 
fires  had  sunk  in  ashes  when,  gloomy,  chilled, 
and  fatigued,  I  sought  a  bed  at  the  house  ol"  an 
acquaintance. 

As  I  ascended  the  hill  I  met  Colonel  Allen"* 
regiment  coming  down.  From  over  exertion 
and  excitement  I  did  not  sleep  soundly,  and 
was  frequently  disturhed  during  the  light  DJ 
the  sound  of  drums  and  the  tramp  of  peering 
squadrons. 

April  19. — On  going  down  into  the  town  this 
morning  I  found  that  there  had  I. ecu  consider- 
able accessions  to  the  State  forces,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  having  arrived  during  the  night 
and  morning,  while  as  many  more  were  re 
ported  on  the  way. 

Confusion  reigned  supreme,  ably  seconded 
by  whisky.  The  newly-arrived  troops  having 
nothing  to  cat,  consoled  themselves  as  usual  by 
getting  something  to  drink.  Parties  were  de 
tailed  to  search  the  houses  for  the  arms  ami 
public  property  which  had  been  carried  off. the 
evening  before.  This  search  was  stoutly  re- 
sisted by  the  women,  who  skirmished  after 
their  fashion  with  the  guard,  with  tongue  and 
broomstick,  holding  them  at  bey  while  their 
husbands  endeavored  to  conceal  the  spoils  the\ 
had  acquired. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  night's  work  showed 
that  about  sixteen  thousand  muskets  had  per- 
ished by  the  burning  of  the  arsenals,  and  that 
one  building  (the  carpenter  shop)  of  the  Poto- 
mac Armory  had  also  been  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  thousand  new 
rifles  and  muskets  complete,  with  all  the  costly 
material  and  machinery  of  the  National  Armory, 
had  passed  into  the  power  of  the  revolution 
without  a  blow. 

Such  were  the  visible  and  material  results, 
but  the  social  and  political  consequences  who 
could  estimate  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  this  morning  like  a 
man  wandering  in  a  maze.  The  future  ex- 
hibited but  a  dim  and  changing  vista.  Wai 
the  experiment  of  popular  government  indeed 
a  failure,  as  our  conservatives  had  been  pre- 
dicting from  the  commencement  ?  Was  Mae- 
aulay  right  when  he  said  that  our  system  would 
crumble  into  anarchy  upon  the  first  serious  trial? 


If  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  many  maintain,  and  as  its  own  atti- 
tude of  late  seems  to  admit,  has  neither  the 
right  to  punish  pri\y  conspiracy,  nor  the  power 
to  defend  itself  against  factious  aggression,  then 
why  should  we  regret  its  overthrow  ?     Let  the 

Impotent  Imposture  perish,  ami  the  AjdsjH 

people  will  sjK?edily  establish  a  more  r-  : 
hie  and  manly  system  on  its  ruins. 

While  indulging  in  these  sim  ulations  my  at- 
tention was  directed  to  tin-  flag-stall  w  hich  stood 
in  the  yard  of  the  Old  Arsenal.  The  national 
standard  had  been  lowered,  and  in  its  place 
Moated  the  State  tlag  of  Virginia. 

It  would  l>e  ditliciilt  to  dc«cril>e  the  mingled 
emotions  excited  in  my  mind  by  thin  hi  tuple 

incident. 

Once  in  my  early  youth  I  visited  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  and.  venturing  down  the  interior 
slope  for  some  distance.  I  f  und  myself  «|m»ii  a 
projecting  etfaf  of  lavn.  Here  I  sI«hmI  for  a 
time  looking  curiou«d\  down  upon  the  »ca  •  t 
smoke  that  concealed  r\ery  thing  annind  and 
beneath,  w  hen  .1  -'el  1 '  i 1  '  •  '  led  the  clomU 
awav  and  for  a  moment  iu\  c\e*  beheld  the 
hideous  gull' that  vanned  Udow.  A  pit  whose 
sulphurous  horror*  and  immeasurable  depth 
were  revealed  only  by  the  glare  of  lurid  flumes 
and  boiling  lavn — whose  appalling  a*|K*ct  |wtra« 
lyzed  the  senses  like  the  gnup  of  s  nightman*. 
A  sight  which  memory  n«*wr  recall*  without 
the  shudder  that  accompanied  its  fir»t  revela- 
tion. 

So  it  seemed  that  the  sudden  gu*t  of  emo- 
tion, excited  by  the  lowering  of  our  -tarry  ti  tg. 
had  swept  away  the  tni*ts  of  upcculatioii  and 
revealed  in  its  depth  mid  breadth  the  abyss  "t 
degradation  opened  \>\  sccc»»ion. 

Yesterday  I  wa*  a  citizen  of  the  grent  Amer- 
ican republic.  My  country  •.panned  a  conti- 
nent. Her  northern  bonier  m  ar.  I  tl  ■  fug  1 
zone  while  her  southern  limit  touched  tho 
tropics.  Her  eastern  and  her  western  -hor«-* 
were  washed  h\  the  V-y>  great  ocenn*  ol  the 
globe.  Her  commerce  covering  the  ino*t  re- 
mote seas,  her  Mag  honored  in  e\cry  land. 
The  strongest  nation  aeknowb  dge,|  her  power, 
and  the  most  enlightened  honored  her  attain- 
ments in  art.  science,  and  literature. 

Her  political  system,  the  cherished  ideal  to- 
ward whose  realization  the  noblest  aspirations 
and  cMbrts  of  men  kind  have  been  directed  for 
ages.  The  great  cxj>criment  which  the  pure 
and  wise  of  all  nations  are  watching  w  ith  trem- 
bling solicitude  and  imperishable  hope.  It  wa<> 
something  to  belong  to  such  a  nationality. 
Something  to  be  able,  in  following  one's  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  to  travel  to  and  fro  without 
question  or  hindianct,  to  take  rcd-fis|,  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf  or  trout  in  the  great  lakes,  to 
chase  deer  in  the  Alleghanies  or  adventure 
among  grizzly  bears  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  every  where  to  remember,  as  you  inflated 
vour  lungs  with  the  free  air,  "This  i-  rnv  coun- 
try!" 

It  was  something,  when  questioned  of  one's 
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nationality  in  foreign  lands,  perhaps  by  Um 
subjeet  of  a  petty  monarchy  or  obscure  princi- 
pality, the  impoverished  and  degraded  fraction 
of  a  once  powerful  empire,  ruined  l-y  the  mud- 
ness  of  faction,  local  ignorance,  ami  MCOMiOII 
[t  was  something,  in  replying  to  mu  Ii  inquiry, 
to  feel  one's  heart  swelling  with  imperial  pride 
such  as  moved  the  ancient  Roman  in  tin-  days 
when  he  could  quell  the  insolence  of  barbaric 
with  the  simple  announcement,  "( 


arrival ;  but  the  opinions  it  typified  rankled 
for  some  time  alter  and  borv  troublesome 
fruits. 

On  Sunday,  April  1M.  in  pursuance  of  im- 
portant  private  business,  1  went  from  ('hurley- 
town  to  Harper'*  Fern-,  and  thence  by  the  train 
to  Baltimore.  As  Man  lead  was  at  that  time 
supposed  to  Ik?  one  of  the  elf*  t.  and  Baltimore, 
bv  the  acts  of  the  lDth,  had  earned  the  right 


kings 

Romanus  su///." 

This  was  yesterday. 
A  citizen  of  Virginia 


large 
advanein 
and  that 
had  man 
At  l Ik 
K- 


ind 


I 


To-day.  what  am  I? 
Virginia,  a  petty  com- 
monwealth with  scarcely  a  miDiOfl  of  white  in- 
habitants. "What  could  she  ever  hope  to  be 
but  a  worthless  fragment  of  the  broken  vase? 
A  fallen  and  splintered  column  of  the  once 
glorious  temple. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  humilia- 
ting contrast.  Come  harness  up  tin-  I  u.-y 
and  let  us  get  out  of  this  or  I  shall  suffocate. 

On  our  way  to  ('harle-j.iw  u  we  met  greet 
numbers  of  persons  afoot,  on  boraebiek,  an  i  M  I  tation.  t 
wheels,  hurrying  to  tin-  scene  of  exc  itement. 
Some  attracted  simply  bv  curiosity,  other* 
armed  and  deinoiMr.it i\ .•.  . 1  to  claim  a 
share  of  the  glory  after  the  danger  wafl  o\er. 
My  friend  and  1  discoursed  mournfully  of  the 
prospect  before  us  and  the  country.  Indeed 
there  was  nothing  in  the  subjeet  ealeulated  to 
promote  cheerfulness,  lb-  IiojhmI  that  the  great 
change  might  be  accompli*hed  w  ithout  w  .u  I 
neither  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  ft  re- 
sult, nor  did  I  wish  it.  Of  the  great  twin  „ 
crning  powers  in  human  society  -Fraud  and 
Force — I  decidedly  preferred  the  latter.  I  was 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  reign  of  subtle 
phrasemongers  ami  empty  babbK  rs,  and  hailed 
the  dawn  of  an  era  which  promised  to  develop 
the  latent  manhood  of  the  nation,  and  sweep 
away  the  cobwebs  of  tricky  ami  •  otupromisiug 
politicians  with  sword  and  tire. 

April  20,  Charleston' «.-  I'o  lay  •  ■■<■  :<  ><  w  I 
continuation  of  the  passage  ol  the  ordinance  of 

Secession  by  the  Virginia  t'omention.  1 
was  followed  by  news  of  the  riot!  of  the  I'.nh 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Navy 
yard  at  Norfolk. 

Under  these  accumulating  proofs  of  the  ina- 
bility or  unw  illingness  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  defend  itself  the  arrogant  eontideuee 
of  the  Secessionists  continued  to  increase,  while 
the  Unionists  exhibited  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion. Every  hour  brought  accessions  to  the 
forces  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  volunteer  com- 
panies from  the  adjoining  counties  were  gath- 
ered in  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  po- 
litical views  of  officers  or  men.  The  Border 
Guard  of  Martinsburg,  a  fine  company,  whose 
Captain  and  seven-eighths  of  WftOM  nu  mbers 
were  decided  Union  partisans,  at  tir-t  made 
some  difficulty  about  obeying  the  Governor's 
order;  but  at  length,  mystified  by  subtle  coun- 
sels, they  agreed  to  march  to  Harper's  Fen  v 
with  the  United  States  Hag  flying.  A>  mav  bi 
supposed  the  flag  was  soon  furled  after  their 
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it  »liould  wave  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city;  but  a*  vie  are  helplcM  1  do  not 
v»i»h  the  flag  ex|«»sed  to  insult."  We  rla«|*ed 
hai  :  .  and  1  promised  the  me»«agc  thould  be 
duly  delivered.  A*  I  walked  up  street  carry- 
ing my  traveling  sack  I  was  accosted  by  men 
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startling  rumor*.  Ilaq*cr'»  Ferry  wa»  oen 
by  fifteen  thousand  V  irginian*,  with  thirty  piece* 
of  artillery.  I>cc  was  on  Arlington  II*  igbu 
preparing  to  tiombard  Washington  ;  while  .U  if 
l>a\is,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thouaaud  men,  waa 
marching  on  that  doomed  city — these  were  the 
jubilant  goUmomrkem :  others  in  mortal  terror 
followed  me  to  learn  when  the  Virginia  army 
was  coming  to  relieve  Baltimore,  now  threat- 
ened by  a  hundred  thousand  Aholitioui«t«,  de- 
termined; to  sack  and  burn  it  in  revenge  lor 
the  affair  of  the  ll»lh.  I  said  what  I  could  to 
chasten  the  ftepei  and  soothe  the  fear*  of  these 
good  people,  and  kept  on  my  way. 

Throughout  the  town  every  thing  evidenced 
alarm  and  excitement.  Men  and  boy*  were 
running  wildly  about  united  with  swords,  horse- 
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pistols,  fowling-pieces,  bowie-knives,  and  every 
imaginable  weapon  of  offense.  At  first  I  saw 
them  singly  or  in  small  parties,  anon  they 
marched  by  in  organized  companies  and  even 
battalions.  On  Baltimore  Street  crowds  were 
collected  in  front  of  hardware  stores  and  shops, 
where  fire-arms  are  sold,  crushing  in  the  doors 
and  helping  themselves  to  every  thing  that 
would  answer  for  a  weapon.  Axes,  scythes, 
hatchets,  sword-canes,  pitchforks,  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  eager  and  half-frantic  mobs.  In 
addition  to  the  weapons  and  utensils  thus  vio- 
lently obtained  there  was  a  reasonable  amount 
of  promiscuous  stealing  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  commissary  rather  than  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. Tobacco,  whisky,  jewelry,  and,  an 
article  which  in  all  civilized  countries  is  recog- 
nized as  the  main-spring  of  war,  money. 

To  these  proceedings  the  city  police  appeared 
to  make  but  a  demonstrative  resistance,  occa- 
sionally firing  a  volley  from  their  revolvers  in 
the  air,  which  only  served  to  increase  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  mob,  and  evidenced  that  these 
guardians  of  law  and  order  were  either  too 
timid  to  act,  or  were  themselves  in  sympathy 
with  the  rioters. 

In  following  up  Captain  K  's  directions 

for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  message  with 
which  I  was  intrusted,  I  at  length  found  myself 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  volunteer  medical 
staff,  hastily  improvised  to  succor  those  who 
were  expected  to  fall  in  the  great  battle  that 
was  to  be  fought.  There  were  two  or  three 
wash-tubs  full  of  lint,  a  barrel  or  two  of  rolled 
bandages,  splints,  tourniquets,  and  cases  of  bale- 
ful knives,  hooks,  and  probes  lying  open  and 
all  ready  for  use.  The  cruel  and  cold-blooded 
aspect  of  these  apartments  was  softened  by  the 
presence  of  tables  covered  with  sandwiches, 
cold  fowls,  sliced  tongue,  and  pickles,  flanked 
by  decanters  of  whisky  and  baskets  of  Cham- 
pagne. 

Ignoring  the  patent  lint  and  scientific  cutlery 
I  took  a  young  surgeon's  advice,  gratuitously 
proffered,  and  helped  myself  to  Champagne 
and  sandwiches.  I  here  learned  that  all  com- 
munication with  the  North  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  burning  of  the  railroad  bridges,  and 
that  the  city  had  risen  in  arms  to  drive  back 
the  Pennsylvanians  "en  route  via  Cockeysville" 
for  Baltimore  and  the  Federal  Capital.  No  col- 
lision had  yet  been  reported,  but  the  surgeons 
waited  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  call  for 
their  services. 

After  some  further  search  I  at  length  found 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  the  message  with  which 
I  had  been  intrusted,  and  thus  ended  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  the 
stoppage  of  communication  with  the  North,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  conclude  my  business  as 
speedily  as  I  had  hoped.  I  therefore  took 
quarters  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  determined 
to  bide  my  time,  and  meanwhile  to  amuse  my- 
self observing  the  march  of  events. 

On  Mondav,  22d  of  April,  the  excitement 
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still  continued,  the  mobs  occasionally  brea 
into  shops  in  search  of  arms. 

The  battle  of  Cockeysville  did  not  take  place 
as  was  expected.  The  Pennsylvanians,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  unarmed  and  altogether 
unprepared  for  a  warlike  encounter,  had  re- 
ceived warning  of  the  proceedings  in  Balti- 
more, and  prudently  halted.  The  Baltimore- 
ans  suspended  their  attack  until  the  result  of 
certain  negotiations  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  should  be  known.  It  was  finally 
conceded  that  these  troops  should  turn  back 
and  reach  the  Federal  city  by  another  route. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  popular  outburst 
having  been  removed  by  this  acquiescence,  the 
excitement  began  visibly  to  subside ;  and  al- 
though the  revolutionary  faction  had  still  ab- 
solute control  of  the  city,  symptoms  of  a  sweep- 
ing reaction  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  week  that  followed, 
the  national  flag  was  nowhere  displayed,  and 
on  the  street  every  body  talked  secession  if 
they  expressed  any  opinion  at  all.  Around 
Barnum's  were  congregated  a  number  of  sinis- 
ter-looking fellows,  who  publicly  boasted  of  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Among  these  I  recognized  several 
border  ruffians  of  Kansas  notoriety.  Volun- 
teer companies  still  paraded  the  streets  under 
the  State  flag  of  Maryland,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  more  discreet  and  methodical  heads  were 
directing  affairs.  Disorder  and  violence  were 
repressed.  The  wild  volunteers  were  organized 
and  shut  up  in  barracks  where  they  could  do 
no  immediate  mischief,  and  where  their  super- 
fluous enthusiasm  might  be  cooled  off  by  hard 
drilling,  guard-duty,  and  uncomfortable  beds. 
For  this  judicious  management  of  these  dan- 
gerous elements  I  believe  Maryland  was  some- 
what indebted  to  Colonel  Huger  of  South  Caro- 
lina, then  of  the  United  States  army. 

Meanwhile  the  under  current  of  loyal  feeling 
was  becoming  every  day  more  decided.  The 
best  men  in  Maryland  were  known  to  be  un- 
swerving in  their  determination  to  support  the 
nationality,  while  hundreds,  who,  under  the 
sudden  excitement  and  confusion  of  ideas  in- 
cident to  the  times,  had  seemed  to  acquiesce 
or  had  actually  joined  in  the  late  movement, 
believing  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  the 
city  from  attack,  now,  upon  reflection,  per- 
ceived the  ruin  to  which  they  were  inadvert- 
ently hastening,  and  turned  their  backs  on  it. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  this  aspect  of  affairs.  One  of 
them,  a  local  politician,  meeting  an  acquaint- 
ance from  Virginia  on  the  street  expressed 
himself  thus  despairingly,  "Damn  it,  the  ex- 
citement is  going  down,  they  are  all  caving  in  ; 
if  something  is  not  done  to  keep  it  up  we  are 
all  ruined.  Can't  you  tell  me  some  exciting 
news?  something  that  I  may  publish  to  keep 
the  people  moving?  I  don't  care  a  damn 
whether  it  is  true  or  not — if  it  is  only  suf- 
ficiently stimulating." 

It  was  thus  easy  to  perceive  that  Baltimore 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  sort  of  people 
who  had  played  so  successful  and  so  fatal  a 
game  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  j 
and  notwithstanding  these  indications  of  a  popu- 
lar reaction,  it  was  evident  that  the  Ma:  \  laud 
conspirators  did  not  intend  to  reKnquiafa  their 
grasp  upon  the  authority  which  they  bad  >,-i/.cd 
by  surprise  and  violence,  or  slacken  in  their 
efforts  to  drag  their  State  into  the  rortejl  of 
secession.  Shortly  after  the  affair  of  the  21ft 
a  quantity  of  small-arms  were  forwarded  t<> 
the  city  from  Harpers  Ferry.  Thi  revolu- 
tionary forces  were  strengthened  DJ  volunteer 
companies  from  toe  rural  districts,  and  impos- 
ing reviews  were  held  daily:  while  the  most 
absurd  and  incredible  reports  of  tbe  conduct  Of 
the  national  troops  moving  through  Maryland 
via  Annapolis  were  industriously  circulated  tO 
keep  up  the  irritation  of  the  popular  mind. 

On  the  27th  of  April  I  met  a  friend  who  was 
on  his  way  to  Annapolis  for  tbe  purpose  of 
visiting  his  son,  then  a  cutlet  in  the  N.ixal 
Academy.  I  was  easily  persuaded  |Q  10000 
jtany  him,  and  at  an  early  hour  we  took  the 
steamer  for  that  place. 

As  we  passed  Fort  If  Henry  tbe  nati  ml  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  boat  in  response  to  tb.it 
which  floated  over  the  fort,  \\hib«  • 
were  given  and  returned  with  urn  t ion.  Tbe 
emotion  excited  by  tbis  ineident  awakened 
historic  memories.  It  was  the  right  of  the  flag] 
floating  over  the  ramparts  of  Ftirt  M'lloBI) 
during  its  bombardment  l>\  tin  British  that 
suggested  to  Frank  Key  the  \cr*cs  that  have 
since  become  our  national  autlu  ui.     1  b«-  Mar-  i 

Spangled  Banner. N 

Arrived  a<  Annapolis,  hc  found  thai  city  oc- 
eupied  by  the  national  forces  under  the  c«»m-  I 
maud  of  Major-General  Butler.     Tbe  Nj\\ 
School  had  been  slopped  hodih  to  N.\\|.n. 
Rhode  Island,  nbile  w>  promim  v.«  re  iwil  us 
barracks  ami  drill  ground  for  thfl  I  "luniecr*  ar- 
riving  daily  by  ship  loads.     My  companion,  on 
ascertaining  that  tbe  motive  of  bis  w-w  was! 
removed,  returned  immediately  to  Baltimore.  I 
Finding  in  the  quaint  antiquity  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  military  activity  of  the  i\  i.  b  .■  vous,  an! 
attractive  field  of  observation  I  determined  t. 
remain  for  several  da\ 

Through  the  politeness  of  ( !apti .in  Kodgera, 
of  the  navy,  I  obtained  a  permit  from  ti.  neral 
Butler  to  visit  the  academy  grounds  at  j  I 
lire.    Here  the  work  of  organizing  and  equip- 
ping the  troops  hastening  to  the  dfdrmofl  of  the 
national  capital  was  going  on  with  all  tfcfl 
promptness  and  efficiency  that  the  nnosokw  d  - 
manded.     Vessels  were  continually  arriving  ! 
with  supplies,  arms,  and  reeruits  ;  i  ; 
These  recruits  generally  had  to  be  renovated 
from  the  epidermis  outward,  and  then  drilled 
into  soldiers  all  in  a  few  days.   -So  tar  ;-.s  ex-  i 
terual  appearance  went  this  was  ratifffartorfly 
accomplished.     Outside  the  military  in.  1  ware 
the  city  of  Annapolis  was  as  quiet  as  a  N 
England  village  on  a  Sabbath  morning.    A  few  I 
officers  and  curious  country  gentlemen  hung  ' 


about  the  L'tcls.     A  k-h  meek  .uaniKtcd  \  ol 
untecr.s  (fellows  who  had  never  Unite  arms 
dawdled  about  on  their  good  behavior,  truth,  k 
ing  at  stores  ami  cuiuh ->iiop>.  and  slyly  souud- 
ing  for  forbidden   stimulants.     Few  citizens 
were  seen  on  tbe  street*,  and  a  number  of  the 
best  residences  were  closed,  the  inmates  hat 
ing  abandoned  the  town  in  tenor  or  disgust. ' 
While  strolling  about  the  street*  of  rural  as- 
pect I  frequently  fell  into  com  creation  w  ith 
citizens  of  the  plainer  class,  and  found  them 
generally  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  am. 
stuffed  with  underground  rumor*  of  the  iuom 
inurvclous  character.     One  man  told  mc  that 
since  the  advent  of  the  Yankee  troop*  several 
of  bis  ac«piaintanee»  bad  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously, and  be  bail  satisfactory  information  thai 
they  had  l«ccn  kidnap|»cd  and  hung  by  But- 
ler in  tbe  academy  grounds.     For  himself,  he 
a\ erred  that  be  ne»cr  went  to  Ih  d  tit  night  with 
nnv  certainfv       to  where  he  would  find  him- 
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afternoon  1  ftool  |«*aagv 
and  after  encountering 
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I  1  found  the  tide  of  rcvo- 
etdrdly  ebbing.  Thl  na- 
-ared  in  M»me  place*,  eon,. 
North  had  reoitenqd,  ami 
ed  in  public  of  their  corn- 


Having  al  length  succeeded  in  t  on*  lading 
the  busincaa  for  which  I  came,  on  the  I'd  of 
May  1  returned  to  Chariest"* u,  Virginia. 

In  retumiug  through  Harper'*  Ferry  1  found 
the  plot  had  tbi<  kened  con«idrrahh  timing  my 
absence.  Tuc  militia  general.  Harper,  had  been 
suspended  iii  command  by  a  C  Udoocl  T.  J.  Jack- 
son, formerly  of  the  United  State.  Array,  and 
latterly  a  professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
st it  utc.  There  acre  probably  at  thi*  time  five 
thousand  men  assembled  here,  including  regi- 
ment* from  several  of  the  Southern  Stated.  A 
regiment  of  Rcntuckians,  under  a  Colonel  Dun- 
can of  Louisville,  had  armed,  while  detached 
companies  aud  individual  »vm|-athi*cni  from 
Maryland  were  being  organized  into  a  buttul 
ion.  Several  Hcld-guns  were  in  |>o*ilion  com 
manding  the  railroad  approaches,  while  bat 
teries  were  exhibited  on  the  neighboring  elifl- 
in  localities  which  struck  me  as  more  nictur 
estpic  than  judicious.  Although  still  *cry  im- 
perfect in  organization  aud  discipline,  and  de- 
ficient in  anus,  ammunition,  clothes,  and  equip- 
ments, the  troops  already  showed  the  prcscnet 
of  a  military  bead.  Among  the  volunteers 
from  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  1  perceived  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  and  disaffection.    Two  weeks 
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of  soldiering  had  already  told  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  feeble,  while  many  of  the  more  thought- 
ful, who  had  been  decided  Union  men,  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  position  between 
their  political  views  and  interests  and  their  im- 
plied military  engagements.  Some  with  whom 
I  conversed  hoped  to  be  delivered  from  their 
difficulties  by  the  rejection  of  the  Act  of  Seces- 
sion by  the  people,  and  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  vote  against  it  if  the  opportunity 
was  allowed  them. 

I  talked  freely  to  a  number  of  acquaintances, 
and  earnestly  advised  several  young  men,  in 
whom  I  felt  an  especial  interest,  to  get  out  of 
it  while  there  was  yet  time. 


Captain  Botts  looked  haggard  and  care-worn, 
like  a  man  who  felt  the  force  of  the  classic  epi- 
gram, "nolentem  trahunt  fata."  He  evident- 
ly avoided  conversation  with  me,  and  I  did  not 
press  it. 

May  G. — This  morning  the  business  which 
had  taken  me  to  Charlestown  was  concluded.  I 
was  married  to  a  lady  of  that  place,  and  imme- 
diately thereafter  started  for  Berkeley  Springs 
via  Duffields  De'pot. 

At  Berkeley  we  found  the  Judge  and  law- 
yers assembled  to  hold  the  spring  term  of  the 
Superior  or  District  Court.  Amidst  the  tur- 
moil of  arms  on  all  sides  it  Avas  consolatory  to 
find  this  vestige  of  established  forms.  The 
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court  was  thinly  attended,  however,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  business  transacted,  it  being 
painfully  apparent  to  every  one  that  the  reign 
of  civil  law  in  this  region  was  approaching  its 
end,  and  the  elements  of  social  order  rapidlj  re- 
solving into  armed  anarchy. 

Practically  the  revolution  had  not  yet  reached 
Morgan  County.  Except  a  few  petty  politi- 
cians, and  some  who  held  civil  or  militan  nun- 
missions  from  the  State,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
ty were  almost  unanimous  in  their  loyalty.  In 
maintaining  their  position  against  the  entan- 
gling influences  of  State  and  county  organiza- 
tion they  were  counseled,  encouraged,  and  as- 
sisted by  my  father,  who  from  the  heginning 
had  exhibited  the  most  uncompromising  and 
defiant  opposition  to  the  secession  movement. 
In  oral  or  written  arguments  he  averted  with- 
out reserve  the  paramount  authority  of  tin-  \ 
tional  Government.  He  maintained  that  he 
was  horn,  and  had  always  lived,  a  Gttiseu  of  the 
United  States,  ami  regarded  as  insolent  pre- 
sumption the  action  of  any  local  assembly  which 
pretended  to  dispute  this  claim  or  ubsi  |ve  him 
from  his  true  allegiance. 

He  scorned  all  ideas  of  compromise  . -r  con 
cession  to  such  local  assumption,  and  scouted  .it 
every  suggestion  of,donht  or  timidity  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest.  While 
elsewhere  every  thing  seemed  to  l>c  yielding, 
deluded  by  the  specious  falsehoods  r.r  over 
awed  by  the  terror  of  armed  treason,  all  within 
the  influence  of  this  strong  spirit  seemed  to 
partake  of  his  courage  and  - r . • . t .  1 1 . i - 1 : i .   -  At 
Berkeley  loyalty  still  enjoyed  freedom 
in  public  places,  while  it  was  secession  that 
sneaked  about,  silent,  apologetic,  eaves-dnp 
ping,  and  meditating  treachery. 

For  my  own  part  1  ha. I  heCOIIM  disgusted 
with  the  course  of  public  tflUn.  [had 
disappointed  both  in  Government  and  people. 
All  my  prognostics  bad  failed.    The  dclav  ami 

indecision  still  manifested  at  Washington  i  baftd 

my  impatient  zeal,  ami  1  turned  rc-..lut«  l\  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  |>ersonal  plans  >%  h,«  h 
I  had  formed.  1  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  fitting  up  a  house  at  Berkeley  and 
making  arrangements  for  a  future  that  pleased 

my  fancy.  These  plans  i  developed  to  inv 
wife  as  I  brought  her  home  and  installed  her 
in  the  cottage.  For  the  present  we  ha\e 
enough  of  social  life  around  us.  composed  . . t 
the  nearest  and  dearest  of  our  kindred,  while 
during  the  summer  heats  the  baths  gf  Berkeley 
will  always  attract  a  brilliant  and  culth 
ciety. 

But  the  war  ? 

The  Avar  will  not  reach  us  here.  This  re- 
gion is  poor,  sparsely  populated,  and  di  Ben  It 
of  access.  The  armies  will  avoid  so  inconven- 
ient and  unprofitable  a  field,  and  fight  it  out 
elsewhere. 

Literature  and  the  beautiful  arts  will  furnish 
me  with  interesting  and  remunerative  occupa- 
tion. Here  is  my  library — a  pretentious  name 
perhaps  for  the  few  hundred  volumes  I  have 


!  collected  :  but  in  a  county  when*  an  almanac 
and  a  Bible  arc  considered  a  vcr\  <  red i tabic  lit- 
erary aggregation  I  mux  be  allowed  to  call  mine 
a  library.     There  are  some  rarv  ami  valuable 

I  books  in  the  collection  well  worth  the  |K»ru*al. 
under  the  trees  ,,t  a  summer  morning,  oral  the 
w  inter  fireside  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 
But  the  newspajHTs.  will  Ik*  filled  with  excit- 

|  ing  news  of  the  war  ?     It  is  to  !*•  hoped  the 
mails  will  l>e  stopped,  and  we  will  get  no  new* 
papers;  or,  in  any  ex  cut,  we  need  nut  read 
them. 

Here  is  the  parlor,  decornted  with  painting 
and  furnished  with  musical  appliance* — ptauo. 
violin,  and  guitar,  with  choice  selections  ol 
music  from  the  classic  comj»o«eni  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Fnince.  A  parlor  organ  in  all  m\ 
ambition  covet*  in  this  direction.  1  will  gvt 
one  some  day  when — 

Hark,  was  that  the  sound  ofrannon? 

No— it  was  only  a  book  that  *tru«  k  the  piano 
by  accident. 

My  studio  in  also  well  supplied  with  materi- 
als for  work— crayons  "d».  and  water-color*. 
Hen*  are  drawer*  tilled  with  *kctch-b«Mik«,  pa 
porn,  engraving*,  photograph*,  and  a  man  of 


failure*,  Mich  a*  in  lime  will  a.  <  emulate  u\h>u 
the  hand*  of  every  artistic  amateur. 

There  are  »till  *omc  thcorie*  unexploded 
that  haunt  me—  MM  *e«|iir«tered  path*  in  tin 
paradise  of  Art  yet  unexplored.  A  few  year* 
of  uninterrupted  quiet  will  afford  me  the  Ions- 


able,  there  arc  other  and  greater  problem*  to 
lie  mixed.     What  is  this''  — a  safSsa. 


riierc  w ill  be  no  war.  Cixilitation  ha*  ad 
vanccd  »inee  that  day.  A  petode  mar  rise 
against  de»|»oti*mt  but  not  againat  a  free  gov- 
emment.  The  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
South  will  not  he  sold  and  trampled  upon  with 
itlll.unitr.    The  descendant,  of  h  w  M*t.*r»i 


serf*. 

Is  that  one  of  your 
Here  arc  mv  trees  i 
delightful  relaxation 
book*  and  neneiU  th. 


at  more 
ue*a  of 


ers  and  the  planting  of  tree*! 

The  man  who  is  trimming  the  border*  thrust- 
his  spade  in  the  ground  and  relieve*  himself  of 
the  burden  of  his  thoughts:  *•  1  «ar,  Captain, 
what  are  we  going  to  d..  tf  these  secessionists 
want  to  force  us  to  serve  against  the  Unite* 
States?  I'll  die  first. They  will  hardlv 
dare  to  push  things  so  far  in  thi*  region.  Sam'. 
If  they  do  attempt  it,  you  understand  r 

A  walk  through  the  adjacent  woods  and 
along  the  hill-sides  develops  even  now  ui<>r< 
floral  beauties  than  the  cultivated  garden  |  fa  U 
in  June  there  will  l>c  an  exhibition  that  will 
put  to  shame  all  exotic  collections. 
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But  even  these  covert  rabbit  paths  and 
secluded  dells,  where  the  pheasant  hides  its 
young,  afford  us  no  refuge  from  the  omnipres- 
ent thought.  Some  axe-bearing  mountaineer, 
sitting  upon  a  prostrate  log  across  our  walk, 
propounds  the  inevitable  question,  "What  news 
of  the  war?"  We  visit  the  village  store  to  pur- 
chase a  skein  of  thread,  or  stop  at  the  post- 
office  to  inquire  for  a  letter — at  each  place  we 
find  the  little  newsmongering  conventions  hold- 
ing their  daily  sittings,  assembling  early  and 
adjourning  late,  questioning  all  comers,  and  re- 
peating the  most  exaggerated  rumors. 

Here  is  a  room  which  seems  to  have  been 
purposely  avoided ;  mysterious  and  double- 
locked,  like  Blue  Beard's  fatal  chamber.  Ah  ! 
this  room  contains  some  rubbish  ;  in  truth,  this 
room  is  my  armory.  That  my  health  may  not 
suffer  from  too  much  study  I  have  arranged  to 
indulge  my  taste  for  rural  sports,  for  which  the 
neighboring  mountains  and  rivers  afford  ampje 
opportunity.  This  neat  English  double-bar- 
reled piece  is  for  birds,  and  this  quaint  and 
richly-ornamented  jager  rifle  is  for  deer  and 
bear.  Here,  too,  are  several  jointed  fishing- 
rods,  with  a  complete  outfit  of  lines  and  flies. 

And  those  grim-looking  muskets  in  the  cor- 
ner— what  are  they  for?  They  are  for  de- 
fense.   When  the  worst  comes — and  perhaps 


it  will  come  soon — we'll  gather  our  mountain- 
eers together  and  fight  it  out  with  these  brazen 
tricksters  who  have  dared  to  sell  our  native 
State  to  treason  and  dishonor ;  bullet  for  bul- 
let, and  life  against  life.  And  that  will  be  war 
after  all — civil  and  social  war  in  its  most  dread- 
ful shape. 

And  thus  it  was.  Whether  we  looked  upon 
the  pages  of  a  book  or  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
the  steadfast  features  of  a  picture  or  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  sympathizing  friend ;  whether 
studying  the  tender  tints  of  the  budding  for 
ests  or  the  richer  and  more  evanescent  glories 
of  the  clouds,  by  sunlight  or  moonlight,  alone 
or  in  company,  sleeping  or  waking,  there  was 
the  shadowy  face  of  the  Gorgon  staring  with 
its  sleepless,  stony  eyes. 

The  cherished  plan  of  philosophic  seclusion 
was  acknowledged  a  failure  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  and  I  was  glad  when  my  wife  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  her  friends  in  Charlestown. 

May  21. — To-day  we  took  the  cars  at  Sir 
John's  and  returned  to  CharlestOAvn.  It  was 
painful  to  remark  the  progress  which  the  rev- 
olution had  made  during  our  absence.  Joe 
Johnston  had  taken  command  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, and,  it  was  said,  had  ten  thousand  men  as- 
sembled there.  Trains  of  cars  loaded  with 
troops  were  passing  continually  from  Winches- 
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ter  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  war  Bpiril  irai  in 
full  blaze,  and  all  traces  of  Conservatism  or 
Unionism  seemed  to  be  rapidly  disappearing 
before  tbe  terror  of  armed  force  and  the  irre- 
sistible current  of  social  sympathy. 

Maif  22.— I  visited  Harper  -  Ferry  to-day. 
The  adjacent  hills  arc  covered  with  camps,  and 
all  the  work-shops  and  public  building  con- 
verted into  barracks.  There  were  rc^imentl 
from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  from  various 
sections  of  Virginia.  State*  that  ha\e  -<•■  ed(  I 
and  those  that  are  still  loyal  are  here  repre- 
sented. How  doe*  tin-  appear  t . .  i! 
insist  on  State  sovereignty  ?  These  troopa 
seem  to  be  well  equipped  end  fairly  armed. 
They  drill  most  industriously  from  morning  till 
night.  I  am  informed  that  Maryland  Hcij 1  \t 
is  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  Keittw  kiana, 

while  a  company  of  A*hby's  cavuln 

lished   on   the   Maryland  «dd'\  gnarding  the 

hridge  at  the  Point  <>f  lb«<  ks. 

I  observe,  however,  that  the  <  on  of 

stockades  and  block-houses  on  the  Man  land 
and  London  Height-,  commenced  under  .la-  V 
son's  orders,  has  been  discontinued,  and  that 
no  further  step*  have  Keen  taken  to  mount  nnd 
locate  the  heavy  guns  brought  up  from  Nor 
folk.     A  fanner  also  told  me  that  .lohn«ton 

had  made  a  requisition  on  th  unity  for  t«>» 

hundred  wagon-.      1  al-o  noticed  that  tin  \ 
were  removing  the  armory  ma<  h i n.- r\  anil  ma- 
terial from  Harper  -  Ferry  a*  r.ipidlv  .»•.  jn.,.| 
hie — to  be  set  up  at  Richmond,  it  was  rumored. 

It  required  very  little  military  -  . 

interpret  these  sign-,  and  I  bc<  urn  minced 

that  Johnston  would  abandon  the  place  u*.  mhui 

as  the  Federal  troops  pored. 

Considering  the  chara«  ter  of  the  force  thus 
hastily  collected,  the  degree  of  i.rd«*r  and  dis- 
cipline  already  attained  i-  utoniahine  Whit 

ky-shops,  those  great  enemies  of  -...  i  d  ..r.br 
and  military  subordination,  wen*  m<»p -ilc»»h 
suppressed.  A  sense  of  soldierly  pride  thac 
would  have  been  creditable  to  \rt.-rana  SSjaaajed 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  both  men  and  ofAeem 
Indeed,  the  orderly  and  bu-iness-like  carneat- 
ness  of  the  camp,  to  those  who  -till  dream  of 
peace  or  cherish  hope  that  the  thing  will  blow 
over,  is  far  more  disheartening  than  nil  the 
menace  and  bluster  of  the  world  out-id--. 

It  was  worthy  of  remark,  too.  and  contran 
to  our  ordinary  experiences  with  raw  tr«M»ps, 
that  in  all  these  camps  one  never  heard  the  re- 
port of  fire-arms  by  day  or  night.  It  was  un- 
derstood at  the  time  that  ammunition  was  v.-rv 
scarce:  and  I  afterward  found  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Jackson,  wherein  he  st:ltes  that  they 
were  at  that  date  especially  deficient  in  per- 
eussion  caps.  He  had  managed  to  procure 
thirty  thousand  from  the  North— about  three 
rounds  per  man— and  was  much  in  need  of 
money  to  purchase  a  larger  supply. 

May  23.— To-day  the  polls  were  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  popular  vote  on  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession.    As  the  State  i-  al- 


ready at  war  with  the  Government  thi«  went* 
to  be  a  work  of  s-iporcrogation.  So  far  as  the 
County  of  Jefferson  was  concerned  the  polling 
was  a   fir.  -.      Troop*,  were   -«  tit  t..  the  pre 

!  cinctn  where  the  force  of  ihc  I'nion  sentiment 
was  expected  to  display  itself,  ami  tiolent 
threats  were  made  again*!  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  who  should  dare  to  rote 
against  the  Ordinance.    The  result  was  ihar 
about  one-half  the  voter*  of  tbe  county  did 
|  not  appear  at  the  polls  at  all.     A  respectable 
minority  registered  their  voice*  agnin»t  it  in 
1  face  of  the  threat*,  and.  with  the  a*»i«tance  of 
( the  soldier**  vote  at  Harper  *  Ferry,  there  ap- 
i  peared  hut  a  small  majority  in  this  county  sus- 
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Kentm-kians ;  the  oldest  and  most  respect  e«  I 
!  citizens  insulted  on  the  street*,  for  opinion'* 
sake,  by  half- civilized  Mi«*i*»ipptans ;  chic 
rights  at  the  merrv  of  the  militarv  telegraph: 
and  free  opinion  cowering  under  the  menace  of 
an.  Arkansas  howic-knife.  Virginia,  so  boast- 
ful of  her  history,  so  jealous  of  .her  independ- 
ence, so  captious  in  regard  to  her  sovereign 
rights,  now  lay  subjugated  by  armed  arranger*, 
groveling  at  the  feet  of  the  Cotton  Confedcr- 
'  acy. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  little 
interest  wa.s  felt  in  the  result  of  the  voting  on 
that  day  ;  and  when  the  Governor  of  the  S'.ite. 
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-ome  time  after,  proclaimed  a  considerable  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  Secession,  very  few  persons 
thought  themselves  at  all  enlightened  on  the 
subject. 

During  the  ensuing  week  I  visited  Harper's 
Ferry  frequently,  and  amused  myself  sketch- 
ing the  picturesque  scenery  and  the  dramatic 
groups  in  which  the  camps  abounded. 

May  27. — To-day  met  an  old  acquaintance 


THE  GUARD-HOUSE. 


in  a  field-officer  of  one  of  the  Alabama  regi- 
ments, and  took  a  camp  dinner  with  him. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  dining-tent  I  found  0 
dragoon  waiting  with  orders  for  my  arrest. 
Accompanied  by  my  friend,  I  went  to  Provos: 
Marshal's  office  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  me.  While  awaiting  that  offi- 
cer's arrival  I  had  a  view  of  the  adjoining 
guard-house,  densely  populated  with  the  sweep 

ings  of  the  camp. 
By  reversing  the 
ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase, 
it  might  have  been 
termed  a  "select 
company, "  and  very 
judiciously  select- 
ed. 

It  appeared  that 
I  had  been  de- 
nounced by  some 
fellow  as  a  Union 
man  and  a  corre- 
spondent of  a 
Northern  paper.  I 
denied  that  I  was 
a  correspondent  of 
any  paper ;  stated 
that  I  was  a  native 
and  resident  of  the 
district,  and  sketch- 
ed for  amusement, 
as  had  been  my 
custom  from  child- 
hood. I  showed 
my  sketches,  and 
the  Marshal,  fully 
satisfied,  released 
me,  with  many  po- 
lite apologies. 

I  then  resumed 
my  drawing ;  but 
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perceiving  that  I  was  still  jealously  watched,  ami 
being  advised  by  some  of  the  officers  that  I  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  Yankee  and  get  into  farther 
trouble,  I  put  up  my  pencils  and  returned  to 
Charlestown,  determined  to  visit  Harper's  Fer- 
ry no  more. 

Another  incident  occurred  about  tin-  time 
which  indicated  the  direction  in  which  ue  were 
drifting,  and  revealed  the  precarious  tenure  upon 
which  life  and  personal  liberty  would  depend 
hereafter.  One  morning  General  Johnston,  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  received  a  telegram  from  Beau- 
regard, at  MinnniW  Junction,  in  tOMQ  POfdl  I 
••Arrest  Abraham  Dorr." 

Mr.  Ilcrr  was  a  citizen  of  Harper'-  F<  n  . .  | 
wealthy  manufacturer,  and  universally  esteem- 
ed. His  Union  sympathies  were  not  doubted  ; 
i)ut  as  he  was  uniformly  acquiescent  and  oblig- 
ing, and  scented  only  interested  in  saving  his 
property,  the  most  truculent  Secessionist*  re- 
spected his  position.  Johnston  had  him  arrested 
immediately;  but  as  no  charges  were  pre!"  rred. 
and  there  appeared  no  reason  lor  detaining  him. 
his  case  was  turned  over  to  the  ci\il  authoritv. 
On  his  trial  before  a  magistrate's  <•  art.  a] 
though  there  appeared  no  charges  written  or 
oral,  neither  accusers  nor  witnesses,  vet  Mr. 
llerrwas  put  under  bonds  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  to  answer  generally  to  any  think'  that 
might  turn  up.  Such  was  already  the  /calou* 
subserviency  of  a  civil  tribunal  to  a  remote  mil 
itarv  whisper. 

When  it  came  to  be  understood  among  tin- 
troops  at  Harper's  lerrj  thai  Virginia  bed  bei  n 
:ransferrcd  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  the 
dissatisfaction  was  so  serious  that  mutiu\  wii- 
apprehended.  This  feeling  w  as  especially  strong 
among  the  Border  companies,  in  which  were 
found  so  many  Union  men  w  ho  had  bet  n  de- 
luded and  dragged  into  a  false  position. 

They  had  hitherto  clung  to  the  dcsjK'rat» 

hope  thai  ■  refusal  of  the  people  10  confirm  the 

ordinance  Of  Secession  would  deliver  them  from 
their  embarrassment.  When  it  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  no  hope  from  this  quarter, 
many  threw  down  their  amis  and  went  home. 
It  was  said  that  one-half  of  the  Border  Gaard 
from  Martinshurg  left  their  colors,  d- .  hiring 
they  would  not  serve  in  such  a  cause.  A«  most 
of  these  young  men  went  to  their  homes  in 
Martinshurg,  a  force  was  sent  to  arrest  and 
bring  them  back.  For  better  assurance  in  find- 
ing them  the  order  was  executed  at  midnight, 
and  the  victims  were  dragged  from  their  beds 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  protestations  of  their 
families.  That  night  Martinshurg  recalled  the 
words  of  Jeremy  the  prophet,  In  Kama  w  as 
there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping, , 
and  great  mourning." 

The  prisoners  were  carried  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  tried  for  desertion.  One  who  was  con- 
:umacious  and  detiant  was  condemned  to  be 
shot.  This,  however,  was  only  intended  as  a 
menace.  The  time  had  not  arrived  when  such 
extreme  measures  would  have  been  judicious* 
Some  of  these  men  were  persistent,  and  finally 


made  their  escape.  Not  a  few  finally  joined 
the  United  States  army . 

In  the  midst  of  the  difficulties,  U»th  civil  and 
military,  which  surrounded  him  I  could  MM  but 
admire  the  deportment  of  the  Confederate  com- 
mander;  his  reticence,  calmness,  limine-*  in 

oaaentisls,  easj  acquiescence  in  nun  osacntials. 
his  avoidance  of  all  needles*  irritation*  of  hos- 
tile political  sentiment,  of  all  needle.**  severity 
in  dealing  with  men  not  y  et  accustomed  to  ar- 
bitrary rule.  In  short,  his  judicious  manage- 
ment of  a  power,  not  yet  nccured  by  flic  habit* 
of  military  discipline  and  continually  disputed 
by  adverse  opinion,  marke*l  him  a*  a  man  of 
uncommon  ability,  and  one  likely  tube  danger- 
ous to  the  Government  against  whuh  he  had 
taken  arm*. 

May  28. — This  afternoon  I  received  tome  in- 
formation which  filled  me  with  alann  and  dis- 
tress. A  young  kinsman,  an  officer  of  the  Sec- 
ond Virginia  Regiment,  fold  me  that  ou  yeater- 
day,  while  in  Martiu«hiirg,  he  was  accosted  by 
a  stranger  who  named  himself  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Flagg.  of  the  Morgan  militia,  and  who 
honstingly  informed  him  that  he  had  ju*t  re- 
turned from  1 1  • ;  •  r'n  Kerry ,  whither  he  had  gone 


dred  muskets  in  hi*  |mj 
citizen*  of  the  county  I 
against  the  Cotifcdcn 
that,  at  hi*  *uggc*tiou 
ready  been  di»|uitchci 
crush  the  nio\emeiit 


the 


a  body  of  troop 
from  llaqier  • 
and  arre*t  the 


hut  immediately  on  arming  in  Charlestown  re- 
lated them  to  me. 

In  view  of  my  father's  age  and  feeble  health 
I  could  M-arecly  believe  it  po*aihlc  that  he  had 
committed  himself  by  *o  ra*h  and  premature  a 
movement.  I  urn*  aware  that  not  long  before 
he  had  visited  Washington  and  offered  hi*  *err- 
iccs  to  President  Lincoln.  Hut  aj  he  wa*  too 
old  for  active  *enice,  I  const m  this  only  aa  a 
public  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  Government 

general  defection,  that  there  wu%  at  |cu*t,  one 
Virginia  gentleman  who  felt  the  dishonor  done 
to  hi*  State,  und  the  danger  with  which  hi* 
country  wa*  menaced  bv  the  late  proceeding*. 

Yet  I  knew  the  Western  V  irginian*  were  or- 
ganizing and  arming,  and  scrioualy  apprehend- 
ed that  my  father  hud  rec  eived  arm*  and  become 
involved  in  some  movement  from  that  quarter. 
Know  ing  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  force  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  I  fell  that  an  attempt  of  the 
sort  in  Morgan,  without  external  WUtlUlL  mu-t 
necessarily  be  :  ual  to  those  who  eng.ig«d  in  it. 

An  officer,  just  from  Harper's  Fe  rry.  ...u- 
firmed  the  report  that  troops  had  been  aent  to 
Berkeley  Springs,  but  he  wa*  enubled  to  gire 
no  details. 

jVbj  L"J.— During  a  sleepless  night  I  made 
my  plans.  Arming  myself  with  a  revolver  I 
rode  over  to  DuffieluV Depot,  and  there  took 
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the  cars  for  Berkeley  Springs.  I  determined 
first  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  the  wretch 
who  had  denounced  my  father,  and  then  to 
join  him  and  share  his  fortunes  whatever  they 
might  be. 

At  Sir  John  s  I  ascertained  that  the  Con- 
federate troops  had  actually  visited  Berkeley, 
and  returned,  carrying  with  them  several  hun- 
dred old  muskets,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Harper's  Ferry  two  years  before  to  arm  the  cit- 
izens during  the  excitement  which  followed  the 
John  Brown  raid.  There  had  been  no  collision 
between  the  troops  and  citizens,  and  no  one 
could  tell  whether  or  not  any  arrests  had  been 
made.  Arrived  at  home,  I  entered  the  house 
with  breathless  anxiety.  My  sister  met  me  with 
her  accustomed  cheerfulness,  and,  thus  reas- 
sured, I  had  the  courage  to  inquire  for  my  fa- 
ther. At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  entered 
from  an  adjoining  room,  looking  well  and  calm 
as  usual.  He  said  the  officer  commanding  the 
State  troops  had  quietly  marched  over  from 
Sir  John's,  got  the  arms  which  were  stored  in 
the  court-house,  and  returned  without  ques- 
tioning or  interfering  with  any  one. 

I  did  not  tell  him  what  alarming  information 
had  brought  me  up,  but  felt  altogether  so  much 
relieved  that  I  modified  my  plan  of  vengeance. 
Having  quietly  prepared  a  written  paper,  I  took 
a  friend  and  went  in  search  of  my  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  militia.  We  overtook  him  walking 
out  with  a  companion.  Ordering  him  to  halt, 
I  confronted  him,  and  taxed  him  with  his 
treacherous  conduct.  He  responded  by  an  ab- 
solute denial  of  the  whole  matter,  declaring, 
on  his  honor,  that  he  had  not  even  visited 
Harper's  Ferry.  I  silenced  him,  and  went  on  to 
state  when,  where,  and  to  whom  he  had  un- 
bosomed himself.    He  was  struck  dumb. 

After  heaping  upon  him  every  outrageous 
insult  that  could  be  expressed  in  language,  I 
produced  the  paper  previously  prepared,  con- 
taining an  acknowledgment  of  falsehood  and 
an  humble  apology  therefor :  presenting  it  on 
the  top  of  my  hat  with  a  pencil,  I  ordered  him 
to  sign  it.  Laying  aside  a  large  club  Avhich  he 
carried,  the  stalwart  Colonel  obeyed  the  order 
with  an  alacrity  that  was  creditable  to  his  mil- 
itary education. 

I  then  told  him  that  I  intended  to  publish 
this  note  at  army  head-quarters  and  elsewhere, 


and  would  be  content  for  the  present  with  hav- 
ing disgraced  him ;  but  I  assured  him  that  if 
he  offended  again  in  like  manner  he  would  not 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  his 
life  by  ignominy. 

In  the  public  square  of  the  village  I  called 
together  such  persons  as  were  in  sight,  and  read 
the  paper  to  them,  after  relating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  exacted. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  enact  this  little  comedy 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  protect  my  father 
from  treacherous  dealings,  which  I  apprehended 
from  other  quarters. 

From  further  conversation  I  learned  that 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  re- 
ports which  this  pragmatical  scoundrel  had  set 
afoot.  In  full  confidence  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment was  preparing  an  adequate  force  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  my  father  had  been  using 
all  his  influence  to  prevent  local  disturbance, 
counseling  the  elders  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions quietly  and  the  young  men  to  join  the 
United  States  army,  where  their  fighting  pro- 
pensities might  be  lawfully  gratified  and  their 
prowess  turned  to  better  account  than  it  would 
be  in  private  brawls. 

Having  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  "  ridic- 
ulus  mus,"  the  product  of  the  mountains,  I 
started  next  morning  (May  30)  to  return  to 
Charlestown.  At  Martinsburg  I  found  every 
thing  in  confusion  and  excitement.  The  Sec- 
ond Regiment  of  Virginia  Volunteers  had  been 
for  some  time  stationed  at  a  point  opposite 
Williamsport  to  observe  the  National  forces 
concentrating  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  whose  advance  already  occupied  Williams- 
port.  Upon  some  alarming  indications  from 
the  other  side  the  Second  Regiment  was  or- 
dered to  retire,  and  being  composed  of  raw  ma- 
terial, it  passed  through  Martinsburg  in  a  con- 
dition bordering  on  stampede.  The  Union  cit- 
izens were  jubilant  in  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate advance  of  the  National  army,  while  many 
Secessionists,  in  their  terror,  packed  up  their 
household  goods  and  fled  southward,  with  their 
families  and  negroes. 

Owing  to  detentions  from  this  and  other 
causes,  I  did  not  reach  Dufiields  until  after 
nightfall,  and  was  obliged  to  make  my  way  to 
Charlestown,  five  miles  distant,  on  foot,  through 
mud  and  darkness. 
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l»k.J4«J  <t»  THAT  I  >«»  Tll«  TALI  K  or  U 


THE  REESE  RIVER  COUNTRY 


F  WILL  not  subject  the  reader  to  the  ]  • 
L  of  {mother  trip  across  the  mountains.  Tin* 
road  is  familiar  to  him  by  tlii*  lime.     Ho  h  i- 

sccn  it  in  winter,  spring,  and  mmaMf — by  <!  q 

light  and  by  moonlight — on  foot  and  from  the 
front  scat  of  a  pioneer  -taire. 

On  a  ])lcasant  morning  in  the  month  of  May 
last,  I  took  my  scat  in  tho  Stage  fbf  Austin. 
My  fellow-passengers  wore  a  con)  lc  of  Isr.icl- 
itcs  in  the  ready  -  mailt*  clothing  liii<- ;  three 
honest  miners,  deep  in  ledce<:  and  a  mothcrly 
female,  with  live  sm:dl  children,  im  hiding  one 
at  the  breast.  We  were  not  to  say  crammed, 
bnt  there  were  enough  of  us  for  comfort,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  length 
of  the  journey.  I  do  not  Irish  to  c.  >n  v»-y  the 
idea  that  there  is  the  slightest  inconvenience 
in  sitting  bolt  upright  on  a  narrow  seat  between 
two  heavy  men,  one  of  whom  persista  in  telling 
you  all  about  a  patent  amalgamator ;  and  the 
other  in  smoking  bad  cigars,  going  to  sleep  at 
brief  intervals,  punching  you  with  his  ell  mv<, 
and  butting  you  with  his  head ;  or  any  thing 
to  complain  of  in  the  boots  of  your  opporite 
neighbor  which  have  a  propensity  for  resting 
on  your  toes,  ranging  over  your  shins,  getting 
up  on  your  seat,  and  airing  themselves  on  the 
adjacent  window-sill ;  or  cause  of  mental  dis- 
quietude in  the  suspicion  of  being  greased  all 
over  the  back  of  your  only  coat  by  a  numerous 
family  of  children  whose  hopeless  attempts  to 
appease  their  appetites  by  means  of  sausage. 


bread  and  b 
lv  imt»rev«o 


n»  in  brt 


In  of  at 


With  ;  cial  reference  to  •tagc-pa*«cngcni  wh< 
travel  along  the  luink*  of  the  Carw»n  in  the  enrl\ 
part  of  summer  these  affliction*  are  of  too  se- 

I  rions  mul  complicated  a  nature  to  fall  within 
tho  range  of  ordinary  comprehension,  unaided 
by  an  enlarged  practical  experience. 

A  tup  to  Austin  is  »omcthing  to  look  bark 

|  upon  with  pleasure  in  after  lifo.  It  is  alwny* 
a  source  of  happiness  to  think  that  it  in  orer, 

[  that  there  arc  no  more  gnat*  and  alkalidotmV 
to  swallow ;  no  more  ri«  kctr  and  forlorn  Mn 

1  tions  to  stop  at ;  no  more  grcajiv  bean*  and  ba- 


on  that  route  at  least.     And  yet  it  has  it*  at- 
tractive aspect ;  the  rich  flood  of  sun«hine  that 
!  covers  the  plains  ;  the  glorious  atmospheric  tint* 
that  rent  upon  the  mountains  inoruiiigand  even- 
ing ;  the  broad  expanse  of  sage -desert,  so  mourn- 
fully grand  in  its  desolation.    The  whole  jour 
ncy  of  a  hundred  nnd  seventr  mile*  from  Vir 
t  ginia  City  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Fort  v  mile* 
|  along  the  Carson,  picturcquc  nnd  pleisant. 
though  rather  dusty  and  somewhat  obscured 
,  by  gnats ;  station-houses  built  of  boards,  posts, 
and  adobes  where  the  horses  arc  changed ;  oc- 
casionally bars  and  bad  whisky:  bacon  am. 
beans,  with  a  strange  dilution  of  coffee  thre« 
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times  a  day ;  excellent  drivers  and  the  best  of 
pioneer  stages  ;  sage-deserts  and  alkali-deserts, 
varied  by  low  barren  mountains ;  teams  with 
heavy  wagons,  heavily  laden  with  machinery 
and  provisions  for  Reese  River,  slowly  tugging 
through  the  dust ;  emigrant  wagons  filled  with 
women  and  children,  wending  their  way  tedi- 
ously toward  the  land  of  gold,  and  empty  freight 
wagons,  coming  back  from  Reese,  such  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  journey. 

Of  the  country  I  shall  only  add  that  it  is  the 
most  barren,  desolate,  scorched  up,  waterless, 
alkali-smitten  patch  of  the  North  American 
continent  I  have  ever  yet  seen — a  series  of  hor- 
rible deserts,  each  worse  than  the  other.  Par- 
allel ranges  of  naked  mountains  running  near- 
ly north  and  south,  with  spurs  or  foot-hills 
running  east  and  west,  form  a  continuation  of 
valleys  through  which  the  road  winds.  These 
valleys  sink  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  gen- 
erally a  dry  white  lake  of  alkali  in  which  even 
the  sage  refuses  to  grow.  Very  little  wood  is 
to  be  seen  any  where  on  the  route — none  in 
the  valleys,  and  only  a  few  dwarfish  nijt-pines 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  I  know  of  no 
reason  at  all  why  any  human  being  should  live 
in  such  a  country  ;  and  yet  some  people  do,  and 
they  seem  to  like  it.  Not  that  they  are  making 
money  either,  for  very  few  are  doing  that,  but 
they  get  a  sort  of  fondness  for  alkali  in  their 
food  and  water,  and  seem  to  relish  flies,  gnats, 
bacon,  and  grease  as  standard  articles  of  diet. 

After  two  days  and  a  night  of  concentrated 
enjoyment  in  this  kind  of  travel,  our  last  driver 
cracks  his  whip,  and  our  stage  makes  a  dive 
into  a  little  rut  and  out  again.  There  is  a  faint 
show  of  water  on  the  wheels.  "  What's  that  ?" 
cries  every  body  in  astonishment ! 

"Gents!"  says  the  driver,  "I  didn't  like  to 
alarm  you  ;  but  that's  Reese  River,  and  there's 
Jacobs ville !" 

No  wonder  Ave  were  startled,  for  Reese  River 
is  a  source  of  astonishment  to  every  traveler 
who  passes  over  the  road  to  Austin  for  the  first 
time.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  emigrant, 
who  must  have  had  a  humorous  turn  of  mind 
when  he  called  it  a  river.  That  it  is  not  so 
long  as  the  Missouri  or  so  majestic  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  very  generally  understood  ;  but  when 
the  expectant  traveler  comes  to  a  sort  of  ditch 
in  the  desert  about  six  feet  wide,  with  the 
slightest  glimmering  of  a  streak  of  water  at  the 
bottom,  he  is  naturally  astounded  at  the  frolic- 
some audacity  of  Reese.  A  jolly  old  Reese  he 
must  have  been,  to  embark  his  name  on  the 
smallest  river  in  the  world,  which  sinks  in  the 
desert  a  few  miles  below  the  crossing,  and  thus 
undertake  to  float  down  the  stream  of  life  into 
an  enduring  fame  !  May  you  never  be  forgot- 
ten, Reese,  while  Reese  River  flows  through 
the  sage-deserts  of  Nevada !  May  you  never 
be  thirsty,  even  in  the  thirstiest  region  of  fu- 
turity, when  you  think  of  that  noble  stream 
which  bears  your  name  forever  onward  over  the 
upper  crust  of  earth ! 

Seven  miles  more  in  the  pleasant  glow  of  a 


sunshiny  afternoon  takes  us  rattling  up  the 
slope  of  a  canon,  near  the  mouth  of  which  stand? 
the  famous  city  of  Clifton,  or  rather  its  ghost ; 
for  Clifton  was  the  father  of  Austin,  and  died  11 
sudden  death  about  two  years  ago.  All  that 
remains  of  it  now  is  a  broad  street  flanked  by 
the  wrecks  of  many  frame  shanties,  whose  lights 
are  fled  and  whose  garlands  must  be  dead,  for 
they  are  nowhere  seen,  unless  the  everlasting 
bunches  of  sage  that  variegate  the  scene  should 
be  regarded  in  that  metaphorical  point  of  view. 

It  is  said  of  the  citizens  of  Clifton  that  they 
were  blind  to  their  own  interests  when  they 
started  the  city.  With  florid  imaginations  in 
reference  to  the  future,  they  established  florid 
prices  for  town-lots,  and  thus  drove  honest 
miners  higher  up  the  canon.  The  nucleus 
of  a  new  town  called  Austin  was  formed;  bu! 
the  way  to  get  to  it  was  hard — like  the  way  of 
the  transgressor — and  the  Cliftonites  chuckled 
much,  believing  they  had  the  thing  in  their  own 
hands  ;  when  lo  !  the  Austinitcs  suddenly  went 
to  work  and  built  a  magnificent  grade,  and 
down  went  Clifton,  as  if  stricken  by  the  fist  of 
a  mighty  pugilist,  with  a  cloud  of  mourning 
around  its  eye  ! 

But  we  anticipate  history.  It  behooves  us 
first  to  explain  why  Clifton  and  Austin  ever 
came  to  be  built  at  all,  there  being  nothing  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  to  encourage 
settlement  ifrom  any  indication  it  presents  of 
social,  agricultural,  or  commercial  advantages 
over  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  present  site  of  Jacobsville,  seven  mile? 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  was  an  overland 
station  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines. 
Its  principal  feature  was  then,  and  still  is,  a 
fine  spring  of  water,  which  is  a  notable  attrac- 
tion in  that  dry  country.  The  town  of  Jacobs- 
ville was  started  on  speculation  after  the  Reese 
River  excitement  commenced ;  it  being  the 
only  place  within  a  hundred  miles  where  whis- 
ky could  be  had  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Like  Clifton,  however,  it  received  a  black  eye 
when  Austin  was  started ;  and  now  stands  a 
melancholy  monument  of  human  hopes  frus- 
trated. 

In  May,  1862,  William  Talcott,  an  employe 
in  the  Pony  Express  service,  went  to  look  for 
his  ponies  in  the  nearest  ranges  of  mountains, 
which,  as  fortune  ordained,  was  the  Toyahe 
range.  He  took  with  him  an  Apache  boy,  pur- 
chased by  James  Jacobs  in  Arizona  for  a  jack- 
knife  and  pair  of  blankets.  Talcott  and  the 
Apache  thus  became  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  struck  for  the  nearest  canon — and 
they  struck  up  this  canon  in  search  of  the  po- 
nies— and  while  they  were  looking  about  them 
they  struck  a  streak  of  greenish  quartz,  which 
Talcott  thought  resembled  some  quartz  he  had 
seen  in  Gold  Hill.  It  was  of  a  bluish  green 
color,  with  a  strong  suspicion  of  mineral  in  it. 
but  what  kind  of  mineral  nobody  knew  up  to 
that  date — not  even  the  Apache  who  was  born 
in  a  mineral  country, -and  whose  range  of  ob- 
servation had  been  confined  almost  exclusivol 
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to  mineral  deserts  from  the  time  he  was  horn 
up  to  the  date  of  his  purc  hase  l»y  Jacob?  for  a 
jack-knife  and  pair  of  blanket <. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Fremont  might 
have  distinguished  himself  by  this  di-covery. 
many  years  before,  had  he  not  pa^-ed  a  little 
too  far  to  the  south.  His  route  lay  through 
Death  Valley  and  the  southern  rii  i  I  Smoky 
Valley,  crossing  by  Silver  Teak  to  Walker's 
Lake,  and  thence  up  the  Walker  Kiver  Valley. 
He  left  some  of  his  men  at  Owen's  Lake  and 
crossed  the  Sierras  into  California.  The  gn  at 
Pathfinder,  unfortunately  for  himself.  to,.k  the 
wrong  path  and  missed  the  Kec-e  Kiver  Mine* 
by  about  170  miles.  Of  course  no  blamo  can 
be  attached  to  him  for  that,  though  there  are 
people  in  Central  Neva. la  wh".  baring  availed 
themselves  of  other  people's  diseo\ erie-,  rather 
incline  to  the  opinion  thai  Fn;mont  ought  to 
have  gone  the  licesc  Kiver  route  and  opened 
up  the  mines.  If  mining  speculation*  V  .1  test 
of  merit,  is  it  not  enough  to  bare  opened  up 

and  sold  out  the  gre.it  M  \ 

yet  there  may  be  |>copIc  in  New  York  wbo 
could  wish  that  the  famous  Pathfinder  had 
missed  the  Mariposa  trail  by  170  mile*  north  nr 
south,  cast  or  west — so  it  fcems  quite  impoari-  | 
ble  to  select  a  path  that  will  suit  every  body. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  iHtl'J,  the  fir»t  miner*' 
meeting  in  the  Kee-e  Kiver  cmintrj  WM  held, 
and  the  district  of  that  name  waa  aatahh«hfd. 
William  Taleott.  dame*  ,1  i.  ..!•«,  Waah.  Jacob*, 
ainl  a  Mr.  O'Neill  located  a  claim  on  a  ledge, 
which  was  called,  in  honor  of  the  ROM  ex 
pTOtt,  the  "l'ony  Ledge."  It  in  a  mooted 
question  whether  Taleott  or  the  Apache  boy 
can  justly  claim  -o  mm  !,  ;i,  the  ponies  they 
were  in  search  of,  which  were  thus  nimmanly 
disposed  of  with  a  name  and  the  four  f*  «- 1  the* 
nappened  to  carry  about  them.  Thin  company 
located  three  other  claims  in  the  lower  I— -t 


hills,  but  none  of  tbem  turned  om 
The  ore*  first  discovered  were  chic 
nial.  Mr.  O  Netll  bad  a  ranch  « 
River,  where  he  lived  when  be  ui 
live  in  any  particular  locality.  Ot 
from  Keeac  Kiver  be  to*ik  home  wit 
of  the  ores  from  the  newly -discover 
Mr.  Vandcrbosch,  an  intelligent 
who  had  nunc  know ledge  of  mil 
pened  to  sec  these  »pc< ttnrtu  at  tl 
O'Neill,  and  immediately  pronounc 
able  opinion  as  to  the  **  indication 
contained  in  them.  They  ron*tM« 
part,  of  the  mctaU  usually  found  in 
with  -  1"  I — r.  ir. antimon 
lena.    The  trarea  of  ailrer  were 
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liuel  and  hi*  friend* 
made  acTcraJ  loca- 
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turned  oat  well.  They 
had  a  hard  time  of  it. 
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OREGON  I.EDGE. 

at  a  loss  on  this  point.  During  my  stay  of  near- 
ly three  months  in  the  Reese  River  country  I 
think  I  saw  the  first  man  who  started  Austin 
(according  to  his  own  account)  in  fifty  differ- 
ent aspects.  Sometimes  he  was  tall  and  some- 
times short;  sometimes  thick  and  sometimes 
thin  ;  occasionally  old  and  occasionally  young  ; 
sober  by  turns  and  drunk  by  turns;  always  with 
a  different  name,  and  never  concerned  about 
his  own  fame,  but  merely  desirous  of  setting 
me  right  and  preventing  interested  parties  from 
imposing  on  me.  As  a  stranger,  of  course  I 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  who  built  the 
first  house — there  it  was,  built  by  my  inform- 
ant; which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  fifty  dif- 
ferent houses  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  famous  city  of  Aus- 
tin sprang  up. 

Mr.  Vanderbosch,  having  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  value  of  the  ores,  started  over  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  arrived  in  December,  1862,  with  a 
small  party.  Up  to  that  date  little  had  been 
done  except  in  the  way  of  prospecting.  Wher- 
ever blue  rock  was  found  locations  were  made ; 


but  their  value  had  not  yet  been  determ- 
ined. 

The  first  locations  of  importance  were  made 
by  Vanderbosch  and  his  party.  On  the  19th 
of  December  the  Oregon  Ledge  was  discovered 
and  located,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  canon, 
where  now  stands  that  part  of  the  town  called 
Upper  Austin.  Ten  days  later  the  "North 
Star"  and  "Southern  Light"  were  located. 
These  were  the  first  true  discoveries  of  rich 
silver  ores  in  the  Reese  River  district.  All 
that  had  previously  taken  place  was  uncertain 
and  conjectural.  Six  miles  south,  in  the  so- 
called  but  now  abandoned  district  of  Simp- 
son's Park,  Andrew  Veatch,  an  enterprising 
explorer,  who  had  been  all  through  the  Hum- 
boldt country,  had  discovered  and  located  a 
claim  called  the  "Comet,"  which  attracted 
some  attention.  Veatch  and  his  party  went 
vigorously  to  work  to  develop  their  ledge.  It 
went  up  like  a  rocket,  and  then  came  down 
like  its  stick. 

Vanderbosch  obtained  his  first  specimens  of 
ore  from  the  Oregon  Ledge.  They  were  found 
in  a  quartz  vein  three  feet  wide,  with  granite 
casings,  showing  silver  chlorids,  fahlcrtz,  an- 
timonial,  and  ruby  silver.  These'  specimens 
were  sent  to  Virginia  City  to  be  assayed.  The 
yield  was  so  extraordinary — several  thousand 
dollars  to  the  ton — as  to  cause  the  most  in- 
tense excitement.  Nothing  so  rich  had  yet 
been  discovered  in  our  mineral  possessions. 
Numerous  as  the  frauds  and  disappointments 
had  been  in  mining,  speculations,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful  richness  of 
these  ores.  There  were  the  ores  and  there 
were  the  assays  to  speak  for  themselves.  What 
if  the  veins  were  narrow  ?  Nobody  wanted  a 
very  wide  vein,  when  a  narrow  one  yielded  six 
or  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  The 
Comstock  was  prodigiously  big  and  Avide,  but 
it  looked  poor  in  comparison  with  this.  These 
assays  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 
Immediately  the  news  spread — it  flew  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
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Then  came  the  great. ru»h  of  .lanuarv .  I  *•'.. *. 
— the  Washoe  excitement  mt  r  apiu!     1  ti.it 
tered  myself  1  hail  helped  to  put  an  extinguish 
er  on  these  rra/y  mining  -p<  <  alation* ;  but 
when  will  people  learn  any  tiling  from  experi- 
ence?   Kern  River,  Gold  111  ml'.  Pnuter  River, 

Washoe — these  were  not  enough  !     Tune  i 
spent  ami  money  misupplh  -1  only  whetted  the 
public  appetite  for  the  precious  in*  taU.  Fail- 
ure never  yet  disheartened  the  American  na 
turc,  or  quelchcd  its  imliviiln.il  members.  Cien 
eral  Grant  was  no  more  defeated  by  iiuim  i  • 
repulses  at  the  siege  ofVjcksburg  than  theee  I 
hardy  adventurers  were  by  mi  lb- ring,  los*  of 
means,  loss  of  time,  and  constant  failure  to  re-  J 
alize  their  expectations.      Ever  cheery,  uvef 
hopeful,  they  were  up  and  at  it  again  ;  ' 
every  knoek  down — knowing  no  such  thing  as 
defeat. 

I  am  sorry  for  this  trait  in  my  fellow-coun- 
trymen. It  is  so  annoying  to  our  neighbor! 
across  the  water.  Englishmen  can't  under- 
stand it,  and  won't  believe  it  ;  and  yet  we  d<» 
these  things  in  our  own  self-confident  style,  as 
if  the  British  Lion  were  of  no  OOBeeouence 
whatever.  Even  the  London  Times  never 
stopped  us  from  winning  a  battle  or  opening 
up  a  new  country,  or  emptying  our  pocketl  in 
any  new  speculation  that  ottered  the  slightest 
symptom  of  a  "pay  streak.'* 

Ho,  then,  for  Reese  River !  Have  you  a 
gold  mine?  Sell  it  out  and  go  to  Ree-»- : 
Have  you  a  copper  mine?  Throw  it  away  and 
go  to  Reese  !     Do  you  own  dry  goods  ?  Tack 


litem  up  for  K« «  !  Arr  mu  the  proprietor  of 
lot*  in  the  City  of  Oakland?    imr  thrm  to 


driver  ?  Buckle  up  v  our 
you  to  lice**,  for  there  U 
bullion  ! — there  lie*  the 


eovend  mith  mow;  neither  food  nor  »h 
uas  to  be  had  at  I(re»r.  hut  what  of  I 


iu.\  where  he 


gru»s ;  a 


cabin,  situated  near  the  l'tmj  Is 


open  tcnt» ;  and  I  uni  told  they  had  a  jovial 
time  of  it.  Every  body  vu  wonderfully  rich 
—in  feet.  Tent*  and  trjgwajM  of  all  kind*  »oou 
began  to  sprinkle  the  bill-»idc*.  Then  MM 
great  freight -wagon*  with  lumber,  and  whi»ky. 
and  food  and  raiment,  which  brought  fabulou* 
priecs;  and  up  went  Clifton  and  Austin  like 
magic.  About  five  thousand  people  gathered  in 
and  around  Austin  during  the  spring  and  mm- 
mer  of  18o3.  They  came  from  California,  from 
Wa>hoc,  from  Idaho,  from  Salt  Like  from  e\ 

cry  quarter  of  the  eoinpa  muc  with  motie\. 

most  without,  but  all  with  the  brighter  1>ojm  -  ol 
sudden  wealth.     Speculation  &oou  reached  a 


SHEEP-OOBKAX  LODGINGS. 


pitch  of  extravagance  to  which  all  previous  tain  him  but  his  own  sanguine  anticipations  of 
mining  excitements  were  tame.  Lander  Hill,  the  future,  was  one  day  engaged  in  digging  a 
Central  Hill,  and  Mount  Prometheus,  soon  be-  post-hole,  when  he  struck  something  blue.  It 
came  riddled  with  claims,  looking  like  naked  was  a  ledge — rich  in  mineral.  He  at  once  per- 
giants,  lying  on  their  backs,  sprinked  with  small-  j 
pox.  Every  man  who  had  a  pick  or  a  shovel  { 
dug  a  hole  two  or  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  j 
called  it  the  "Grand  MagnifF,"  or  the  "Great  I 
Stupendous  Ledge  ;"  and  thereupon  he  took  to 
speculation.  It  was  all  feet — but  little  or  no 
mining.  Every  body  wanted  to  realize  the 
grand  result  without  delay. 

This  was  the  memorable  period  to  which  I 
alluded  in  a  former  article,  when  lodgings  in  a 
sheep-corral  had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  cents  per  night  in  advance  ;  when  no  man 
could  safely  undertake  to  sleep  under  the  lee 
of  a  quartz-boulder,  in  consequence  of  that 
claim  being  guarded  by  a  prior  occupant  armed 
with  a  six-shooter  ;  Avhen  it  was  a  luxury  to  sit 
all  night  by  a  stove,  or  stand  against  a  post  be- 
hind a  six-feet  tent.    I  have  heard  of  men  who  | 
contrived  to  get  through  the  coldest  part  of  the  ! 
season  by  sleeping  when  the  sun  was  warm,  and  j 
running  up  and  down  Lander  Hill  all  night ;  ; 
and  another  man  who  staved  off  the  pangs  of 
hunger  by  lying  on  his  back  for  an  hour  or  so  ; 
at  meal-times  with  a  quartz -boulder  on  his 
stomach.     Of  the  wild  speculations  in  mineral 
ledges  it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  in  detail. 
The  subject  is  a  sore  one  for  some  of  my  friends 
in  San  Francisco.    A  notable  instance  was  re- 
lated to  me  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times.    An  adventurer,  with  nothing  to  sus- 
| 
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ceivcd  that  the  ore  was  the  btffJ  k i n<l  of  <hl«>r-  I  **  Pott-hole  Ledge"  attracted  murli  attct  | 
id  silver:  ami  he  staked  off  his  ledge,  putting   at  the  tune.     I  am  told  the  purchaser  docs  no' 
down  himself  and  numerous  friends  ns  h>cntor*.    place  much  confidence  in  the  hone«fy  «.f  the 
Hut  speculation  was  too  keen  and  too  grasping  I  discoverer,  whom  he  at  (ir*l  n -garded  a*  a  tin 
for  him  to  profit  by  the  working  of  his  mine,    gularly  verdant  man  to     II  out  at  such  a  price. 
An  immediate  oiVer  of  $f.O,(H>0  was  made  him   hut  now  consider*  a  cunning  rogur. 
for  his  discovery,  and  he  was  f<>«d  enough  to       K«>r«»<  eing  that  mill*  w«»uld  lw  nffe»*arv  t- 
sell  out,  pocket  his  money,  and  retire  from  the   w<>rk  -  Mcun,  HueJ  and  I>.r*cv  tool 

mining  business.    At  least  every  body  thought    time  b\  the  torch*  k,  and  in  June  and*  Juh 
lie  w  as  a  .simpleton,  till  an  assay  of  the  <»r«-  I  *r.,1,  creeled  a  thc-Mainp  mill  in 

made.     It  was  not  chlorid  of  -\\\ <  r.  it  was  only   which  in  now  known  a*  the  Calif, 
chlorid  of  lead — which  may  be  \.i!uaMc  some    During  the  name  hi. miner  the  Rhl -!•■  Idand 
day,  when  lead  rises  to  a  dollar  a  pound.    The    I'niou,  Pioneer,  nn.l  Clifton  BlDf  W9tt  limit 

The  Oregon  Mill  wan  commenced  •« 
May.  but  not  finished  and  in  running 
order  till  January,  1*04.  This  and  the 
Pioneer  were  ten-stamp  milla.  All  the 
rest  had  hut  five  Mampa  each. 

The  work  of  building  mill*  in  thi» 


« afton. 
I  Mill 


Iff  for  joists  and  beam*  «a»  ex- 
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a  thousand.  The  coat  of  trans- 
portation from  California  was  a  heavy 
item — freight  being  eighteen  cents  a 
pound  from  Sacramento.  To  get  tin 
necessary  machinery  aeroaa  the  mount- 
ains was  a  BOM  laborious  and  cx|»cns~ 
ivc  undertaking.  There  was  scarce- 
ly any  thing  in  the  country  but  the 
stones  upon  which  to  build  the  foun- 
dations. The  mines  had  produced 
comparatively  nothing  as  yet,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  procure  the 
capital  for  the  prosecution  of  these  en- 
terprises. Besides,  little  was  known 
of  the  quality  of  the  ores  or  the  proper 
manner  of  treating  them.  It  was  a 
mere  experiment— but  a  very  bold  one. 
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By  the  rude  process  of  crushing  and  amalgam- 
ation the  wastage  was  great,  and  the  result  by 
no  means  encouraging. 

Mr.  Vanderbosch,  finding  from  the  working 
of  the  first  ores  that  it  would  be  a  losing  busi- 
ness, and  that  a  different  plan  must  be  adopt- 
ed, erected  a  roasting  furnace  in  March,  1 864, 
which  was  a  perfect  success.  It  was  the  great 
event  in  the  history  of  Reese  River.  Many  had 
begun  to  despair  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  the 
ores ;  but  the  roasting  process  proved  at  once 
that  they  could  be  successfully  and  profitably 
worked.  The  experiment  was  made  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances.  The  weather 
was  so  cold  that  the  bricks  of  the  furnaces  had 
to  be  covered  with  blankets  to  keep  any  heat 
in  them ;  and  the  machinery  was  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Still  it  was  a  success.  The 
yield  was  remarkable  considering  all  things — 
ranging  from  $150  to  $1750  to  the  ton.  The 
first  class  chlorids  averaged  from  $300  to 
$500;  second  class  from  $150  to  $300;  and 
the  third  class  would  have  yielded  from  $100 
to  $150;  but  it  was  not  considered  profitable 
to  work  them  so  long  as  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  superior  ores.  The  cost  of  working 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  193.— C 


was  about  $80.  It  is  now,  as  announced, 
somewhat  less. 

During  the  latter  part  of  18G3  the  natural 
result  of  the  wild  speculations  which  had  been 
going  on  during  the  year  became  apparent. 
Little  or  no  work  had  been  done  on  the  ledges. 
Miners  had  expended  all  their  means,  and  no- 
thing was  coming  in  to  keep  them  in  food  and 
raiment.  Outsiders  began  to  feel  their  pockets 
and  wonder  if  there  was  any  thing  in  this  Reese 
River  country.  The  success  of  the  Vander- 
bosch's  mill,  and  the  development  of  the  Ore- 
gon ledges  during  the  ensuing  spring,  had  an 
encouraging  effect.  Things  began  to  brighten 
up ;  and  San  Francisco  capital  began  to  flow 
in.  About  $2,000,000  were  invested  in  mines, 
mills,  etc.  daring  the  year  1864. 

The  total  amount  of  bullion  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  in  1863  was  $50,000;  in  1864, 
$600,000.  The  shipments  during  the  year 
1865  up  to  August  averaged  about  $100,000 
per  month. 

Very  little,  so  far,  came  from  the  outside 
districts. 

Before  the  close  of  1864  a  panic  took  place 
in  the  Reese  River  stocks.    Some  of  the  lead- 
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ing  mines,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  depth  I  dozen  inhabitant-  im;-t   ha\e  it-  Mayor  and 


of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  had  reached  poor  or 
barren  rock,  and  a  general  impression  prevailed 
that  the  ledges  were  not  permanent.  A  tear- 
ful state  of  de])ression  followed.  Money  wa  - 
scarce,  and  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  working 
without  capital.  The  supplies  from  San  Fran- 
cisco stopped.  Those  who  owned  stocks  be- 
came tired  of  paying  assessments;  and  now 
that  there  seemed  no  hope  of  returns  in  the 
future,  many  allowed  themselves  to  be  sold 
out. 

The  miners  themselves  remained  confident 
— never  for  a  moment  losing  faith  in  the  mines. 
Such  of  them  as  were  able  continued  t<>  work 
on  the  ledges,  hoping  in  time  to  get  through 
the  barren  streak. 

It  is  a  leading  peculiarity  of  the  Ameriean 
people  that  they  carry  with  them  into  even 
new  territory  their  municipal  and  political  in- 
stitutions.   A  "  citv"  of  two  houses  and  half  a 


Common  Council,  its  primary  meetings,  and 
election  excitement-.  An  Ameriean  could  no 
more  live  without  making  -p<  echefl  <'f  hearing 
them,  holding  office  or  \oiing  -oinebodv  ebo 
into  otliee.  participating  in  u  torch  light  proces- 
sion, or  flourishing  his  hat  over  it,  than  he  could 
without  his  new>papcr  or  his  daily  "tod." 

Austin  was  not  exempt  from  this  notable  feat- 
ure in  American  life.  The  city  charter  was  pars- 
ed with  due  solemnity  in  April,  1M»4.  Public 
rejoicings  followed  a*  a  matter  of  course.  Therv 
was  immense  excitement  at  this  time  touching 
the  political  issues  of  the  day.   Republicans  ami 
Copperheads  were  pretty  evenly  d hided ;  ami 
the  state  of  feeling  between  them  was  exreed- 
j  ingly  lively,  if  m>t  hostile.     A  great  deal  of 
I  betting  took  place  on  the  test  question*,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  election  of  Mnvor. 
,  Even'  man  felt  not  only  a  local  and  personal 
but  n  national  interest  in  the  result.    The  two 
candidates  were  well  matched. 
On  the  Democratic  side  was  my 
friend  David  K.  Hud — "UneJfl 
Dave,"  as  his  fellow  -  citiicns 
familiarly  called  htm— a  man 
of  im|N»«ing  presence,  »ix-fcct- 
four,  ami  large  in  proportion, 
without  a  fault  *a\c  that  of  bc- 


lo  ihe 
mm  a 


and  with  a  frai 
hand  war  abo 
womlerfullv  t 
honest  miner 
miner  himscll 
loch  rcnututin 


mcsty.  A  more  popular  cau- 
date could  not  have  been 
oscn  to  give  strength  and 
spectabilily  to  a  laid  cause, 
was  expected  that  he  would 
rry  a  large  portion  of  the 
publicans,  and  doubtless  he 
mm  have  done  SQ  at  anv 


other  time.  The  other  can- 
didate was  Charles  lIolbn>ok, 

actcr  and  fine  business  capaci- 
ty. Holbrook  had  just  erected 
a  handsome  store,  built  of  cut 
granite,  and  was  one  of  the 
leading  merchants.  His  in- 
tegrity was  undoubted,  his  in- 
telligence of  a  superior  order, 
and  his  political  faith  ultra- 
Union.  The  gladiators  went 
heart  and  soul  into  the  fighl. 
Netting  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Ea  h  party  was  perfectly 
confident  of  success.  Among 
the  Lets  made  w:i,  ,.„,.  ,,t  ;l 
somewhat  eccentric  character. 
Dr.  H.  S.  Herrick  entered  too 
an  agreement  with  R.  C.  Grid- 
lev  to  the  following  effect  I  if 
Duel  was  elected,  Herrick  was 
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to  carry  a  sack  of  flour 
from  Clifton  to  Upper 
Austin,  the  distance 
being  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  the 
grade  up-hill  all  the 
way.  If  Holbrook 
was  elected,  Gridley 
was  to  carry  a  sack  of 
flour  from  Upper  Aus- 
tin to  Clifton,  having 
the  advantage  of  the 
down-hill  grade. 

The  battle  was  ex- 
citing, but  it  was 
bravely  and  honorably 
fought  on  both  sides. 
Holbrook,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  was 
elected  by  a  fair  ma- 
jority. The  sentiment 

of  the  people  was  sound  when  it  came  to  the 
great  question  of  maintaining  the  Union. 

Gridley,  true  to  his  engagement,  was  on 
hand  at  the  appointed  time  with  his  sack  of 
flour.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  had 
assembled  in  Upper  Austin  to  witness  the  novel 
performance.  Laughter  and  good-humor  pre- 
vailed on  all  sides.  The  best  feeling  existed 
between  the  victorious  and  the  defeated  can- 
didates. Winners  and  losers  enjoyed  the  scene 
with  equal  gusto.  A  grand  procession  was 
formed,  headed  by  an  excellent  band  of  music. 
The  newly-elected  officers,  including  his  Honor 
the  Mayor,  followed  the  musicians,  mounted 
on  horseback.  Next  to  them  came  the  hero 
of  the  day,  the  redoubtable  Gridley,  with  a  sack 
of  flour  on  his  back.  On  each  side  inarched  a 
standard-bearer,  carrying  high  in  the  air  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  Gridley  stood  up  to  his 
task  like  a  man,  never  flinching  before  the  glo- 
rious emblem  of  liberty.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  he  worshiped  it  in  his  heart,  though  he 
had  an  eccentric  way  of  showing  it.  Friends, 
citizens,  and  strangers  followed.  Never  was 
there  seen  such  a  lively  crowd  in  Austin.  "  Go 
it,  Gridley ! "  '  '  Stick  to  it,  Gridley ! "  "  Nev- 
er say  die,  Gridley ! "  were  the  encouraging 
words  that  cheered  him  on  all  sides. 

Arrived  at  Clifton,  it  was  suggested  by  some 
enterprising  genius,  whose  speculative  spirit 
kept  pace  with  his  patriotism,  that  the  sack  of 
flour  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  San- 
itary Commission.  The  proposition  was  re- 
ceived with  unbounded  applause.  In  a  mo- 
ment an  empty  barrel  or  a  dry-goods  box  was 
found,  and  an  auctioneer  mounted  upon  it. 
The  bidding  was  lively ;  but  the  crowd  were 
not  quite  warmed  up  to  the  joke,  and  the  flour 
only  brought  five  dollars. 

It  was  then  determined  that  there  should  be 
another  auction  held  in  Austin.  The  sack  of 
flour  was  taken  up  again,  and  the  procession 
started  back  with  it — this  time  marching  to  the 
tune  of  "Dixie."  The  most  uncompromising 
Copperhead  was  won  over;  and  all  united  in 
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common  sympathy  for  the  suffering  soldiers. 
It  was  a  clever  stroke  of  policy  for  the  Repub- 
licans. The  procession  halted  in  front  of  the 
store  owned  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor.  By  this 
time  the  crowd  was  immense.  Every  body 
turned  out  to  see  the  fun :  miners  from  their 
holes  in  the  ground ;  Reese  River  capitalists 
from  their  shanties ;  business  men  from  their 
stores ;  women  and  children  from  their  cot- 
tages and  cabins. 

The  sack  of  flour  was  once  more  put  up  at 
auction  with  a  general  hurrah.  This  time  the 
bidders  were  in  earnest.  They  hid  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  by  fifties  and  by  twenties,  many  bid- 
ding against  themselves.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  bid  without  distinction  of  party. 
The  best  feeling  prevailed;  and  $3000  was  the 
grand  result !  The  last  purchaser  always  do- 
nated his  purchase  back  to  the  Sanitary  Fund. 
A  third  auction  was  held  on  the  following  day. 
The  result  on  this  occasion  was  $1700.  The 
nucleus  of  so  large  a  fund  thus  formed  aroused 
the  patriotic  fire  in  the  soul  of  Gridley.  It 
was  a  glorious  cause  that  could  thus  win  the 
sympathies  of  every  party.  Henceforth  Grid- 
ley  was  with  it,  body  and  soul.  He  would 
make  an  institution  of  this  sack  of  flour.  He 
would  immortalize  it — make  a  magnificent  do- 
nation to  the  sick  soldiers  and  a  reputation  for 
himself.  So  Gridley  set  forth  with  his  sack  of 
flour.  It  was  sold  at  Virginia  City  for  $8000; 
at  Sacramento  for  $10,000;  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  about  $15,000.  I  was  witness  to  the 
procession  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  mem- 
orable event  of  the  times.  Never  did  Mont- 
gomery Street  present  a  more  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city 
were  there ;  and  so  was  Gridley,  decked  out  in 
glorious  array,  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
Who  would  not  have  been  Gridley  then — gazed 
at  as  the  great  man  of  the  age  ?  What  would 
Grant  or  Sherman  have  amounted  to  when 
Gridley  was  in  view  ?  Thus  did  Gridley  draw 
the  surplus  cash  from  the  pockets  of  the  gen- 
erous public ;  and  thus  did  he  do  good  service 
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All  honor  to  Grid- 


ame 

oth- 
icnt 


in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
ley! 

Of  the  career  of  this  distinguished  gcntle- 
man  on  the  Atlantic  side  I  have  read  won 
ful  newspaper  accounts.  lie  was  feted,  ami 
gazed  at,  and  admired,  and  hurrahed,  and  print- 
ed in  weekly  pictorials,  and  puffed,  and  joked 
— was  the  irrepressible  Gridley  j  and  the  gnu  1 
finale  was  $100,000  to  the  Sanitary  Commift- 
sion!  Ever  praised,  ever  sung  in  nog  bfl 
Gridley!  It  was  a  nohle  speculation,  based 
upon  a  sack  of  flour  and  the  popular  sympathy 
for  a  noble  cause.  It  commenced  in  Austin 
and  ended  with  a  net  profit  of  s1<kmmm»  t<>  the 
suffering  soldiers,  and  immortality  to  the  MUM 
of  Gridley. 

On  the  strength  of  his  fame  Gridley  DC 
interested  with  Mr.  John  W.  Barker  and 
er  experienced  financiers,  and  raised  mffl 

capital  in  New  York  to  return  t<»  Austin  ! 
start  a  hank.     The  great  hanking  establi-h 
mcnt  called  the  "First  National  Bank  of  N 
vada"  is  now  one  of  the  prominent  institutions 
of  the  country. 

Bucl,  after  his  defeat  for  the  Mayoralty 
Austin,  concluded  to  run  for  tho  Govcrnoi 
of  the  State.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Con- 
vention nt  Carson — alas  for  Bucl  I  The  State 
was  gloriously  Republican.  M\  worthy  friend 
was  sanguine  to  the  la-t  ;  lie  had  many  totes, 
hut  failed  for  want  of  votes  .  nough.     M.i\  he 

have  better  Luck  in  his  choice  of  party  next 
time!  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  deserves  to 
win  in  a  good  cause.  Morally,  lie  lives; 
politically,  he  is  a  dead  BlttL 

I  now  como  to  a  stand-point,  from  which  I 
think  we  may  take  a  general  view  of  the  eoun 
try  with  special  reference  to  it*  resources  and 
future  prospects.  Hie  elaborate  rejM.ru  of 
Professors  Silliman.  Jackson,  and  A'.leherg; 
who  visited  Ree-e  River  during  the  rear  1885, 
leave  me  hut  little  to  say,  oven  if  I  wer- 
tcnt,  in  relation  to  it>  geological  feature!  :  and 
the  admirahle  detailed  rep..::  >  o|  NIr.  (  la\  ton  on 
the  individual  ledges  have  quite  exhausted  that 
branch  of  the  subject.  A  summary  of  \,hat  I 
saw  myself  in  my  unlearned  way,  w  ith  wh  i  I 
gathered  from  practical  miners  and  expert-, 
may  euahle  the  general  reader  to  form  a  more 
vivid  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  country 
than  could  be  derived  from  purely  scientific  i, 
ports. 

The  district  of  Reese  River  lies  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Toyahe  range  of  mountain-, 
and  is  distant  from  Virginia  City,  by  the  (  hrer- 
land  Mail  Route,  170  miles.  It  embrace!  I 
tract  of  hilly  country  some  eight  miles  in  length 
by  four  in  width,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Yankee  Blade  Canon,  on  the  west  by  the  1;  i 
River  Valley,  on  the  south  by  Simpson's  Park, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  summit  of  the  Toyahe 
range.  Within  these  limits  are  situated,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  main  canon  which  run! 
from  Reese  River  Valley  to  the  summit,  these 
spurs  or  hills  of  the  Toyahe  range  know  n  as 


"Lander  Hill,"  '-.Mount  Promethean,*1  nud 
"Central  Hill,"  in  which  the  principal  discov- 
eries of  silvcr-U-aring  veins  have  been  made. 
Austin,  the  chief  town  ami  count)  scat  of  Lan- 
der County,  lies  high  up  in  the  canon,  extend- 
ing along  it  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile, 
with  a  broad  main  street,  intersected  by  crow 
streets  running  up  to  the  left  over  the  lower 
-1..J.C-  of  the  !.  !!-.  It  .  ntaiiH  .it  the  present 
time  (January,  \*G(l)  a  |»cnnancnt  imputation 


-i — .  •  ■  »  

ed  in  front  by  row*  of  scrubby  pine*  stuck  in 
the  frnmmL  '  Amomr  them  are  *«>me  r»rett> 


fort*  and  even  the  In: 
private  residence*.  «n 
Mr.  Rankin-,  are  »ub 


urn.  lAiux'i  asxac.  Atari*. 
In  the  busincM  p.irt  of  the  town,  on  the  mnin 


The  general 


■rful  and 


dication  of  prm|»erit  v. 
of  the  l»e*t  I  have  m-c 
active,  induMriou*.  ho* 


The 


ulatmn  i*  one 
lining  town — 
J  orderly,  b 
|Kiint  of  moral*  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  bet- 
j  tcr  condition  of  society  in  any  community  of 
equal  number  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Thi*  fj 
mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  pro- 
j  portion  of  the  population  consists  of  women  ami 
children  than  in  most  new  mining  towns ;  and 
in  part  to  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  *urplu» 
means.     Kvcry  man  ha*  to  labor  for  a  living. 
'  There  i*  not  much  chance  for  gambler*  or  idler* ; 
consequently  there  arc  few  of  them. 

The  Toyahe  range  of  mountain*,  in  which 
most  of  the  discoveries  of  silver  ledge-  now  at 
'  trading  attention  have  l»cen  made,  commence? 
near  the  Humboldt  River,  abonl  100  muV» 
north  of  Au-tin.  and  extends  in  a  southerly 
course,  trending  slightly  to  the  west,  a  distance 
of  17">  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  the  high 
desert  plateau,  which  forms  the  southern  rim 
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of  the  Great  Basin.  Formerly  the  Overland 
Telegraph  and  Mail  Routes  crossed  it  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Pony  Canon ;  but  since 
the  building  of  Austin  both  telegraph  line  and 
overland  stages  pass  directly  through  that  city 
and  across  the  head  of  Big  Smoky  Valley. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  Toyahe 
Mountains  is  that  of  extreme  barrenness.  The 
canons  and  a  few  of  the  open  slopes  are  dotted 
with  a  scrubby  growth  of  nut-pine,  juniper, 
white-pine,  and  a  hard,  scraggy  kind  of  timber 
called  mountain  mahogany.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Austin  most  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  away 
for  fuel  and  other  purposes  in  the  progress  of 
mining ;  but  north  and  south,  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  distant,  there  is  still  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply to  last  for  several  years,  probably  five  or 
six.  In  the  Smoky  Valley  districts  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  is  much  greater ;  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  many  years  before  any  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  on  that  score.  The  barren  aspect 
of  the  mountains  arises  more  from  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  than  from  any  want  of 
fertility  in  the  soil.  During  the  rainy  season 
bunch-grass  flourishes  all  over  the  hill-sides,  af- 
fording a  fine  pasturage  for  stock  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  water  for  irrigation  the  land  is  highly 
productive.  The  valleys  are  entirely  destitute 
of  timber,  presenting  a  singularly  desert-like 
appearance,  except  in  those  portions  which  are 
sufficiently  moist  to  give  a  tinge  of  green  to  the 
everlasting  sage-bushes  by  which  they  are  cov- 
ered. 

Although  it  is  not  my  purpose,  as  before 
stated,  to  attempt  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  Toyahe  range, 
the  great  interest  felt  throughout  the  East  in 
the  development  of  the  Reese  River  and  adja- 
cent districts,  will  justify  me  in  making  a  brief 
summary  of  the  prominent  points.  In  doing 
this  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  W.  C.  Prescott,  who  has 
done  more  perhaps  to  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eastern  capital  than  any  person  who 
has  yet  visited  the  country.  Mr.  Prescott  is 
well  known  throughout  the  East,  not  only  from 
his  connection  with  the  family  of  the  distin- 
guished historian — the  late  lamented  William 
H.  Prescott — but  from  the  high  reputation 
which  he  has  achieved  by  his  reports  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  Central  Nevada.  As  rep- 
resentative of  the  "  Sterling  Mining  Company" 
of  New  York,  whose  possessions  lie  in  Smoky 
Valley,  he  first  visited  that  region  in  January, 
1865,  and  subsequently  made  a  thorough  scien- 
tific reconnoissance  of  all  the  adjacent  districts. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  of  opinion  that  the  rocks  com- 
posing the  Toyahe  range  belong  to  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  as  in  all  productive  argent- 
iferous regions.  The  ore-bearing  ledges  re- 
pose in  these  rocks,  all  of  which  are  highly 
metamorphic,  and  many  of  them  stratified.  At 
and  around  Austin  the  numerous  parallel  veins 
are  well  disposed,  with  smooth  and  fine  lateral 
faces,  separated  by  a  clayey  seam  of  variable 
thickness,  from  a  wall  rock  which  is  popularly 


called  granite,  and  which  has  been  received  as 
such  by  some  geologists.  One  theory  is,  that 
this  district  is  a  granitic  basin,  rupturing  the 
transition  series,  and  affording  the  anomaly  of 
rich  silver  veins  reposing  in  primitive  or  Plu- 
tonic rocks.  Mr.  Prescott  thinks  this  granitic 
rock  is  transition  in  character,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  older  granite,  which  has  been  pulver- 
ized and  re-cemented,  forming  a  highly  meta- 
morphic and  altered  granite,  akin  to  gneiss  and 
the  earlier  slates  and  schists  of  the  Azoic  peri- 
od, and  conforming  fully  to  the  series  in  which 
is  found  most  of  the  other  minerals  of  the  range, 
of  which,  in  addition  to  the  slates,  porphyry, 
gneiss,  transition  limestone,  calc-spar,  sand- 
stone, and  a  variety  of  magnesian  rocks,  are  the 
most  important.  Considering  the  granite  de- 
posit in  this  light,  the  geology  of  the  Toyahe 
range  is  not  only  harmonized,  but  also  in  agree- 
ment with  the  corresponding  Mexican  ranges. 
The  veins  in  Lander  Hill,  Mount  Prometheus, 
and  Central  Hill,  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
district  of  Reese  River,  are  narrow,  ranging 
generally  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
width,  and  rarely  exceeding  three  feet.  This 
characteristic  has  given  rise  to  the  term  "razor- 
back  ledges,"  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Washoeites,  who  profess  a  contempt  for  the 
Reese  River  ledges  as  compared  with  the  great 
Comstock.  Their  exceeding  richness,  how- 
ever, compensates  in  a  great  measure  for  their 
lack  of  width.  I  have  taken  out  ores  myself 
from  a  mine  in  Lander  Hill  which  assayed  up- 
ward of  $7000  to  the  ton ;  and  I  saw  an  assay 
of  ore  made  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  per  ton.  One,  two,  and  three  thou- 
sand dollars  are  results  which  scarcely  attract 
attention.  The  Austin  ledges  seldom  show 
distinct  or  prominent  croppings  on  the  surface 
as  in  neighboring  districts. 

In  that  part  of  the  Toyahe  range  which 
slopes  into  Smoky  Valley,  the  quartz  ledges  lie 
boldly  above  the  surface,  in  compact  form, 
showing  great  width  and  strong  traits  of  depth 
and  permanency.  As  a  general  feature  they 
have  no  clayey  or  slaty  partitions,  but  lie  in 
direct  contact  with  the  smooth  faces  of  the 
granite  formation  already  described.  These  sil- 
ver-bearing veins  at  times  protrude  far  beyond 
the  slates,  and  at  the  surface  are  much  leaner 
than  below. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  ledges 
near  Austin  is  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  worked.  The  granite  formation  in  which 
they  lie  is  soft,  and  blasting  is  but  little  re- 
quired in  getting  out  the  ores.  They  are  all 
true  fissure  veins,  with  well-defined  casings. 
The  clay  seam  between  the  quartz  and  the 
casings  renders  the  excavation  of  the  ores  com- 
paratively easy. 

The  chlorid  ores  reach  from  the  surface  to 
a  depth  of  GO  or  70  feet.  Then  comes  a  lean 
or  barren  streak,  extending  down  from  20  to 
30  feet  to  what  is  called  the  water-level.  It 
was  this  unproductive  stratum  which  caused  the 
extraordinary  depression  of  mining  stocks  in 
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1884.     Bill  experience  has  fanOBfltratad,  in 
every  case  where  the  excavation*  have  extend 
ed  below  the  water-level,  that  the  \ «•  i n  eontlll 
ues  unbroken,  ami  with  every  pr<.mi<e  of  p.-r 
manency,  to  an  unknown  depth.     The  experi- 
ence of  the  Oregon.  North  Star.  Southern  Light, 
Diana,  Savage,  Morgan  ami  Mumm-v.  \\  .- 
ton  Irving,  Prm identia.  SoottUO  C!m-f.  (iea- 
eral  Hooker,  St.  Louis  Hal. bar.!,  an  1  other 
leading  mines  whieh  have  been  worked  to  an\ 
considerable  depth.  i>  MithYient  ffrfdfllMt  ofthe 
riciiness,  depth,  and  permanency  ot'  the  1  lg. 
Splendid  ruby  and  nntimonial  ores  are  Don 
being  taken  out  of  all  these  mines,  the  lowflflf 
grade  of  whieh  seldom  falN  short  of  0100  to 
the  ton,  while  from  to  >C,oo  is  a  common 

yield.  Insufficient  machinery  for  pumping  and 
hoisting  has  hitherto  been  the  great'  drawback 
to  the  profitable  working  of  the  mines.  The 
miners,  who  have  held  on  to  their  claims  through 
all  the  fluctuations  and  alann  ofthfl  ptst  two 
years,  are  now  reduced  to  the  neco-itv  of  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  capital.  This,  in  part,  "account 
for  the  extraordinary  number  of  claims  now 
flooding  the  markets  of  Xew  York. 

That  many  swindles  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  many  worthless  claims  palmed  off  on  a 
credulous  public,  is  beyond  dispute  ;  but  it  i< 
both  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  condemn  the 
whole  country  because  dishonest  men  engage 


in  nefarious  speculation*  detrimental  to  it*  in- 
terests. If  there  arc  no  good  mine*  in  the 
Kecsc  Kivcr  Country,  where  enn  we  |.  L  for 
them?  The  man  who  i*  cheated  in  •  hone 
would  be  laughed  at  if  he  complained  that  there 
are  no  ginnl  home*.  Mining  speculation!  are 
much  on  a  par  with  speculations  in  horse -flesh 
Brokers  and  horsc-jo*  kevs  gencrallr  make  their 
profit*  from  the  credulitv  of  the 
If  every  purehaaer  personally 
mines  offered  to  him,  or  availed 
*ervicc»  of  an  cxju-ricneed  agen 
be  Icvh  disappointment  in  the 
capital. 

The  general  direction  (»f  the 
Toy  a  lie  range  is  north- north wc 
southeast,  with  a  dip  to  the  east. 


low -men. 
ined  the 

■re  would 
liiieut  of 


The  pit< 


lverage  inclining  from 

toU-r  the  climate  i*  mild  ; 
id  the  »ky  almost  invariably 
The  extreme  raritv  of  the 


from 
to  45°. 

From  May  to  ( 
seldom  too  warm, 
bright  and  clear, 
atmosphere  at  thi 

the  level  of  the  j»ea,  and  the  absence  of  ni  : 
ure,  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  form  of  intermit 
tent  fever,  called  by  emigrants  and  miners  the 
mountain  fever.  Otherwise  it  would  he  iiffl 
cult  to  find  a  more  healthy  climate.  The  win 
tersare  cold,  though  sometimes  open  and  pleaa- 
ant.     On  the  north  side  of  the  hills  the  miom 
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usually  lies  from  No- 
vember to  May.  In 
the  valleys  it  seldom 
remains  more  than  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  and 
rarely  interrupts  com- 
munication by  the  pub- 
lic highways. 

Some  idea  of  the 
wonderful  progress  of 
Central  Nevada  may 
be  formed  from  a 
glance  at  the  number 
of  mining  districts 
which  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Reese 
River  mines.  Austin 
maybe  considered  the 
central  point  from 
which  these  districts 

radiate.  Mills  have  already  been  erected  in  many 
of  them,  and  active  operations  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping the  mines  are  now  going  on  in  most 
of  them.  The  following  are  the  principal  dis- 
tricts, located  within  the  past  three  years,  with 
the  distances  from  Austin,  viz. :  Yankee  Blade, 
4  miles  ;  Amador,  6  ;  Big  Creek,  12  ;  Geneva, 
15;  Santa  Fe',  22;  Bunker  Hill,  30;  Summit, 
20  ;  Ravenswood,  20  ;  Washington,  35  ;  Marys- 
ville,  45 ;  Union,  63 ;  Twin  River,  65 ;  Mam- 
moth, 63  ;  Diamond,  80 ;  Cortez,  60 ;  San  An- 
tonio, 100;  Silver  Peak,  125;  lone,  75;  E. 
Walker  River,  120;  Egan  Canon,  160. 

These  do  not  by  any  means  comprise  all 
the  valuable  districts  which  have  been  opened 
throughout  the  interior,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Nevada.  I  refer  to  them  as  having  intercourse 
with  Austin,  and  contributing  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  importance  of  that  place  as  a  market 
for  the  trade  of  the  mines. 

An  important  step  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  investments  from  the  East  was  made  in 
September,  1864,  by  the  Midas  Silver  Mining 
Company,  of  New  York.  Colonel  J.  V.  Rob- 
bins  came  over  to  Reese  as  agent  of  the  Com- 
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pany,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  large 
mill  on  the  left  side  of  the  old  Telegraph  Canon, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Austin.  In  three 
months  and  nine  days  it  was  completed  and  in 
running  order.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with 
a  handsome  brick  smoke-stack,  and  contains  a 
battery-room  with  fifteen  stamps ;  an  amal- 
gamating-room,  with  eight  Freiberg  barrels  and 
the  necessary  pans,  separators,  retorting  fur- 
naces, etc.,  and  a  large  roasting-chamber,  with 
the  best  fire-brick  furnaces,  all  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  convenience  of  access  and  economy 
of  labor.  The  .Midas  Mill  is,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  machinery 
is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind,  and 
works  with  wonderful  steadiness  and  precision. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  crush,  roast,  and  amal- 
gamate ten  tons  of  rock  per  day.  Under  the 
careful  management  of  Colonel  Robbins,  the 
result  has  been  an  average  yield  of  $300  to 
$400  per  ton  of  first-class  ores;  $150  to  $200 
of  second-class;  and  $80  to  $100  of  third-class. 
The  Midas  Company  own  several  valuable  ledges 
in  the  vicinity,  chief  among  which  is  the  Midas, 
situated  near  the  entrance  to  Yankee  Blade 
Canon.  The  yield  of  this  mine  has  of  late 
been  such  as  to  give  great  confidence  to  mining 
enterprises  in  this  region.  Already  the  Com- 
pany have  declared  a  handsome  dividend  ;  and 
the  probability  is,  still  larger  dividends  will  be 
declared  during  the  present  year. 

The  success  of  the  Midas  Company's  opera- 
tions has  demonstrated  the  value  of  good  mill 
and  mining  property.  Recently  a  magnificent 
mill  has  been  erected  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  old  Emigrant  Canon,  within  a  mile  of  Aus- 
tin, by  some  Pennsylvanian  capitalists,  under 
the  title  of  the  Keystone  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  work  was  done  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Captain  Addison  L.  Page,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Company,  and  is  admirable 
of  its  kind.  The  mill  is  of  brick  and  stone, 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery.  It 
contains  a  splendid  battery  of  twenty  stamps, 
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an  engine  and  boiler-room,  an  extensive  n  a-t 
ing  chamber,  and  nn  MwdgunattBg  >!.  ]•. m 
mcnt  second  to  none  in  the  country.  The 
Keystone  Mill  ha-  -ufii   ■  :  • 
and  amalgamate  twenty  tun*  of  ore  jmt  dav. 
The  Company  owns  three  or  f<»nr  mim r 
connection  with  its  mill  property.  AflMMg 
these  the  "  Scottish  Chief,"  dtntttd  og  Lander 
Hill,  is  at  present  the  most  j  ■  ■  Ttii-imr.  Tin- 
ores  from  this  mine  run  from  t\\..  t<>  tivc  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  ton. 

Another  wealthy  nn<l  cntcrpri-ing  Eastern 
company  has  erected  a  line  mill.  »hout  three 
miles  farther  to  the  north,  at  the  entrance  ft 
the  Yankee  Blade  ( SafiOn — know  n  a-  the  •  < !ofl 
fidencc  Mill."    This  is  of  the  same  ,  „j,-, 
and  built  upon  very  nearly  the  same  g.  • 
plan  as  the  Keystone.     Situated  near  tin 
tre  of  a  hclt  of  rich  mineral  ledges,  several  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  Confidence  Ci»mpan\. 
it  enjoys  the  prospect  of  an  unlimited  mpplj 
of  ores.     Two  gentlemen  from  New  V..rk.  Mr. 
Fearing  and  Mr.  Hoyden,  have  greatly  Atefo- 

guished  themsi-lve>  f&roogaonl  Central  Y 


vndn  by  their  aide  management  of  this  enter- 
prise.    The  "  Confidence  l«rdge,"  ii|H»n  which 


A  |w»wcrful  engine,  well  protected  hy  a  frame 

tiiiil.lini*     Lm    r.. i.  •  I I.—  -.,  if  • 


ing  purpo*e»,  I  can  »ve  no  ren»<»n  why,  under 
judiciou*  manngrment.  the  Key. tone  and  Con- 
fidence properties  fthnuld  not  yield  handM>nie 
rcturni  to  the  owner*  during  the  present  num- 
tner.  Kuril  of  thc«e  mill*  coat  o*er  Iimi.IKMI. 
Add  to  thu  ff'JO.tmo  for  «»nVc*  and  outbuild- 


I  make 
and  not 
parties  < 
The  1 
Miuth  <d 


I  u|H»n  my  o*n  judgment, 
urination  derived  from  the 


the  growing  interest  felt  in  this  region  bv  Ka*t- 
ern  rapitali.tv  Mr  .F  i  n  1'arrott,  the  San 
Francisco  banker,  was  the  chief  originator  of 
this  enterprise.     The  Company  U  known  a» 
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the  "Reese  River  Mining  Company"— and 
Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman,  and  Co.,  bankers, 
Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Darling  (of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel),  Treanor  W.  Parke,  Esq.,  and 
John  Parrott,  are  supposed  to  be  the  principal 
owners  of  stock.  The  mill  has  just  been  com- 
pleted under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Gager.  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  with 
strong  wood  frame-work  and  boarding,  sub- 
stantial stone  foundations,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences for  working  the  ores  by  the  most  ap- 
proved system.  The  Reese  River  Company 
owns  a  number  of  ledges  in  the  adjacent  hills, 
a  large  tract  of  wood-land,  and  a  fine  saw-mill, 
which  has  already  paid  for  itself.  Among  the 
valuable  ledges  also  owned  by  this  Company  in 
Lander  Hill  is  the  Providentia,  in  which  some 
extraordinary  "strikes"  have  recently  been 
made  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  The  vein  is  not 
wide — ranging  only  from  two  to  three  feet — 
but  the  ore  is  wonderfully  rich.  I  saw  aver- 
age specimens  taken  out  which  assayed  at  the 
rate  of  $2000  to  the  ton. 

Bud's  Mill  at  Big  Creek,  three  miles  above 


the  Parrott,  is  another  specimen  of  the  im- 
proved class  of  mills.  The  battery  consists  of 
ten  stamps,  and  the  furnaces  and  amalgamating 
department  are  of  corresponding  capacity.  Con- 
nected with  the  mill  is  a  fine  town  property,  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  a  plentiful  and  never- 
failing  supply  of  water.  Canon  City  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  canon,  and  Watertown 
immediately  below.  Two  years  ago  there  was 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  in  town 
lots  at  this  place.  Every  body  thought  it  was 
the  proper  site  for  the  great  mining  capital; 
and  forthwith  a  town  sprang  up,  with  an  ex- 
press office,  numerous  stores  and  saloons,  and 
a  branch  telegraph  line.  When  the  town  was 
built  and  filled  with  inhabitants  the  question 
arose — What  was  it  all  about,  and  what  were 
they  to  do  ?  No  valuable  ledges  had  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity.  Water  was  plenty, 
but  the  citizens  could  not  live  exclusively  on 
water.  So  the  town  was  as  quickly  abandoned 
as  it  was  built ;  and  now  it  stands — a  long  street 
of  empty  houses.  The  truth  is,  people  were 
insane  about  that  time.    The  property  is  really 
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the  moiniuro  erapora- 
tcd.  Ii  is  then  crtikh- 
•  i  tin*  in  the  Iwttrriea 
and  taken  from  them 
in  cnr»,  upon  a  railway 
loading  lo  a  *crie«  of 
hopper*  in  the  furnace 
riH»tn.  From  the  hop 
i«cr*  It  i*  shaken  down 


ir*  at  a  charge. 


fn  I  ho 


i>nia>.i  i>i  in  u.  b  miii. 


valuaMe.     It  embraces  tin-  ho*t  water  privilogi 

any  where  in  the  neighbor!)  I  <»f  Austin 

Within  a  few  years,  when  the  «  "iintry  bocomo 
settled,  it  is  destined  t < »  he  the  centre  of  an  in 
imtrions  farming  and  manufacturing  p<«pula 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  *cg© 
tahles  can  he  abundantly  rained,  and  when 
mills  can  he  run  by  water -power — a  valunhli 
consideration  in  a  mining  cmntry. 

The  high  cost  of  reducing  the  ores  has  hith-   *oon  m» 
crto  been  a  great  drawha<  k  to  the  pro»|writ  v  of   iitv  rem* 
the  mining  interests.     While  the  Wadioo  mill* 
can  make  hand-oine  p:«':i:>  «>n  <>r<H  ranging   water  to 
from  *'J<)  to  #100  per  ton,  the  II         liner  I 

mills  are  cotnpelle.l.  in  e<»n-e.picueo  of  the  ad     i«  t  '! 

ditional  cost  of  roasting,  to  charge  from  to  of  the  m 
$100  per  ton.  None 

!  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  :  en-llv  V 

ing.      A  large  a:-;  •   •.     I     "v        y>     ..  . 

pense  of  wm-1 
mines  is  lost.  Mill- 
that  could  reduce  *40 
and  $50  ores,  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves 
and  the  miners,  would 
soon  make  handsome 
fortunes.  There  is 
plenty  of  that  grade  of 
ore  now  lying  waste 
over  the  hills. 

In  this  connection  a 
brief  description  of  the 
process  of  reduction, 
under  the  improved 
system,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

When  the  ore  is  de- 
livered at  the  mill,  it 
is  placed  in  a  kiln  and 


•alt  ti«c 


a  chlorine  gam  which  has  a  »trong  affliu 
ver,  and  form*  after  dcaulphuriaation  i 
of  ml  •  ■  r  The  h*ar  mrtal*  are  tniMtli 
i*ed,  and  thut  •ctxiralcd  frura  tho  »ih 


i  ■■MM 
t»Uul 


■d 
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which  is  conducted  by 
means  of  revolving 
barrels.  Wheeler  pans 
are  also  extensively 
used.  Differences  of 
opinion  exist  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of 
the  various  methods 
of  amalgamation.  A 
common  practice  is,  to 
precipitate  the  chlo- 
rid  of  silver  by  means 
of  copper  arms  revolv- 
ing in  tubs.  Steam 
is  injected  through 
small  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  tub,  dis- 
seminating the  quick- 
silver through  the  re- 
volving mass.  The 
silver  chlorids,  by  con- 
tact with  the  copper  arms,  are  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  metallic  silver,  leaving  as  a  resid- 
uum a  chlorid  of  copper,  which  flows  off  into 
the  tailings  when  the  tubs  are  discharged.  This 
process  usually  lasts  from  three  to  four  hours. 
The  silver  thus  collected  is  then  placed  in  re- 
torts and  smelted.  The  best  mills  produce 
bullion  ranging  from  000  to  1000  fine. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  great  mining  enter- 
prise of  the  "United  Reese  River  Company" 
must  close  my  remarks  on  the  present  condition 
of  Austin  and  its  neighborhood.  This  Com- 
pany was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
leading  interests  in  the  best  mines.  The  main 
principle  upon  which  it  is  based  is,  to  concen- 
trate capital  upon  the  development  of  all  meri- 
torious ledges,  and  furnish  the  mills  with  a 
steady  and  ample  supply  of  ores.  The  Com- 
pany have  already  leased  a  mill  at  Austin,  and 
are  now  working  it  on  their  own  account,  be- 
sides furnishing  work  for  custom  mills.  Where 
machinery  is  necessary  for  hoisting  or  pump- 
ing, or  new  shafts  or  drifts  have  to  be  run,  they 
co-operate  with  other  stock-holders  in  the  la- 
bor and  expense  of  development^  giving  the 
weight  of  their  influence  and  capital  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  with  the  aid  of  relia- 
ble experts,  and  drawing  a  pro-rata  share  of 
the  proceeds.  Mines  that  would  otherwise  be 
unproductive  are  at  once  placed  in  a  paying 
condition.  The  Company  starts  with  a  capital 
of  two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  sufficient 
has  been  paid  in  to  secure  the  practical  control 
of  some  of  the  best  mines  in  the  Reese  River 
district.  By  drawing  their  supplies  of  ores 
from  so  many  different  sources,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  an  experienced  agent,  any 
failure  in  a  particular  ledge  is  not  apt  to  affect 
the  average  result.  At  this  time  active  opera- 
tions are  in  progress  on  several  ledges  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  Valuable  interests  are  held 
in  the  Diana,  North  Star,  Oregon,  Apollo,  Jo 
Lane,  Blue  Ledge,  Black  Ledge,  Governor 
Seymour,  Chicago  Southern  Light,  Whitlatch 
Union,  and  many  others  well  known  as  pro- 
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ductive  mines.  The  Whitlatch  Union  enjoyed 
for  a  time  an  extraordinary  reputation.  The 
width  of  its  ledge  and  the  richness  of  its  ores 
gave  it  a  speculative  value  beyond  all  reason- 
able estimate.  Last  year  the  vein  suddenly 
broke  off,  and  the  stock  -  holders  expended 
$40,000  in  trying  to  find  it  again.  All  other 
stocks  became  depressed  in  consequence  of  this 
unexpected  event.  The  utmost  confidence, 
however,  prevailed  among  experts  that  the 
ledge  was  somewhere  near.  It  had  not  "pe- 
tered out,"  but  seemed  to  be  cut  square  off  by 
some  convulsion  of  the  earth.  Recently  a  re- 
markable discovery  was  made.  The  disloca- 
tion, instead  of  causing  the  ledge  to  drop  down, 
had  thrown  it  up,  and  all  the  explorations  had 
run  below  it — in  some  cases  following  it,  in  a 
parallel  line,  within  three  feet !  It  is  now 
opening  out  as  rich  as  ever,  with  unquestion- 
able evidences  of  permanency.  The  Board  of 
Managers,  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Marker  as 
President,  and  Mr.  N.  C.  Fasset  as  Secretary, 
have  their  office  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond is  general  agent  at  Austin.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Company  is  conducted  with  fidelity 
and  judgment,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  important  enter- 
prise. Large  interests  are  held  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  sufficient  surplus  of  earnings  now  in 
hand  to  commence  the  payment  of  dividends ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  Washoe  mines  has 
deterred  the  managers  from  undertaking  to 
pay  dividends  until  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  ore 
ahead  to  insure  the  continuance  of  payments 
for  at  least  twelve  months  ahead  without  abate- 
ment. Such  enterprises  as  this,  judiciously  and 
economically  managed,  can  not  fail  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  district,  and  encourage 
investments  in  mines  of  demonstrated  value 
throughout  the  State. 

In  summing  up  my  impressions  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Reese  River  country,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  mines, 
which  have  already  yielded  large  results,  con- 
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sidering  the  limited  amount  of  labor  ami  capi- 
tal expended  in  working  them.  The  "  I  >iana" 
is  down  118  feet  by  perpendicular  shaft,  with 
an  incline  of  40  feet  below.  It  now  averages 
in  antimonial  ores  and  sulphurets  $200  to  the 
ton.  A  new  engine  of  30  horse-power  has  been 
erected  upon  it.  The  "  Morgan  ami  Man* -y" 
runs  parallel  with  the  Diana  at  a  distance  of 
150  feet,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
ledges  in  Lander  Hill.  This  mine  |fl  down  860 
feet  by  incline,  has  a  3  feet  vein,  ami  bai  yield- 
ed over  two  hundred  thousand  dollar-.  The 
Savage,  Oregon,  North  Star,  and  Southern 
Light  are  all  splendid  ledges,  yielding  the  rich- 
est class  of  ores.  The  General  Booker,  St. 
Louis,  Governor  Seymour,  and  Washington 
Irving  are  in  active  operation  with  excellent 
results.  The  Hubbard,  a  rich  ledge  in  Central 
Hill,  near  Upper  Austin,  has  not  only  paid  In 
the  labor  and  capital  expended  upon  it,  but 
within  a  few  months  returned,  in  dear  profit, 
the  snug  little  sum  of  *1!>,<><>0  to  the  owner-. 
The  Eagle  Mill  and  its  mining  property  is  pay- 
ing handsomely. 

After  nearly  three  months  of  hard  experi 
cnee,  during  which  I  scarcely  passed  a  day 
without  exploring  one  or  more  of  the  mine,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  this  is  the  ri<  he-t  of 
our  mineral  region^.  Whether  all  the  mining 
enterprises  now  in  progress  will  pa\  is  atiotln  r 
question.  I  think  Eastern  people  arc  too  easi- 
ly imposed  upon  by  specious  representations, 
and  have  too  great  a  tendency  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  mills  and 
offices  before  they  fully  develop  their  ledge-. 


This  evil  will  cure  itself  in  time.  I'ndoubtod- 
Iv  there  will  be  heavy  lo-es  in  imli\  idn.il  ci-,--  : 
but  I  am  fully  satisfied  there  will  be  a  large 
average  of  sueee-s  where  capital  is  judiciously 
invested,  and  mills  and  mines  economically 
:  managed. 

Senator  Stewart,  on  his  wa>  back  from  the 
State-  la-t  -uniiuer.  to.  k  <  a-i«'ti.  in  the  i  ■•ui-. 
of  a  speec  h  at  Austin.  t-«  dwell  ti|x>n  the  great 
ad\antagcs  that  would  be  derived  from  the 
specdv  eon-tructioti  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
There  was  only  one  part  of  the  honorable  Sen- 
ator's sjx'cch  to  which  an\  ol  his  uudilor* could 
take  exception  ;  and,  as  I  happen  to  be  special  - 
Iv  interested  in  that,  I  will  mention  it.  Mr. 
Stewart  said  the  people  of  the  Last  had  no  idea 
of  Nevada  except  what  the\  derived  from  cer- 
tain caricatures  in  I/ar/trr'»  IfayMSJM  Kvcry 
ImhIv  read  1/arpcr's,  and.  a*  a  mutter  of  toumo, 
even  body  thought  the  mines  wore  a  humbug; 

1  the  miners  a  race  of  savage*,  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  |  .  - •  :  Iniwic-knivcs  ;  and  the  elimate 

so  boisterous  that  it  was  nccesaanr  to  cling  to 

i  aw ning- posts  to  keep  from  being  blown  away! 
V,\.,  M:  v.  v.irt  know-  \en  well  Virginia 
Citv  is  101  Nevada ;  but  it  was  a  good  point  to 
make  before  an  audience  of  his  constituents. 
He  intimated  that  if  the  writer  would  1*  »cri- 
ous  for  once  in  his  life,  and  devote  bis  pen  to 
the  tmc  interests  of  the  country,  be  could  do 
us  much  through  the  pages  of  llaqtr  toward 
the  I. adding  of  the  Pacific  Kailnuul  a*  an*  man 
living.  Mr.  Stewart  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
reformation  in  the  present  article,  which,  it  in 
hoped,  will  )>c  found  serious  enough. 


( "1 1  ATT  AN'  -  Kl  \. 


A KINDLING  impubo  seized  the  h< »t 
Inspired  hy  heaven's  Octolier  air, 
Their  hearts  outran  tlu-ir  Ginoial'l  pl.ui.. 
Though  Grant  commanded  there  — 
( Ir.mt.  who  without  reserve  can  dare; 
And,  "Well,  go  on,  and  <lo  your  will." 

He  said,  and  measured  the  Mountain  then  : 
So  master-riders  tlin^  the  rein — 
But  you  must  know  your  men. 

On  yestermorn,  in  grayish  mi-t. 

Armies,  like  ghosts,  on  hills  had  fought; 
And,  rolled  from  the  cloud,  their  thunders  loud 

The  Cumberland^  far  had  caught  j 

To-day  the  sunlit  steeps  are  sought. 
Grant  stood  on  cliffs  whence  all  was  plain. 

And  smoked  as  one  who  feels  no  cares ; 
But  mastered  nervousness  intense 

Alone  such  calmness  wears. 

The  summit-cannon  plunge  their  flame 

Sheer  down  the  primal  wall; 
But  up  and  up  each  linking  troop 

In  stretching  festoons  crawl — 

Nor  fire  a  shot.    Such  men  appall 
The  foe,  though  brave.    He  from  the  brink 

Looks  far  along  the  breadth  of  slope. 
And  sees  two  miles  of  dark  dots  creep. 

And  knows  they  mean  the  cope. 


He  see*  them  creep.    Yet,  here  and  there, 
Half  hid  'mid  leaflet*  grove*  they  go; 

As  men  who  j  lv  through  trareric*  hi^h 
Of  turn-ted  marlilea  show, 
So  dwindle  the«c  to  eye*  '  -  1  .•  . 

But  fronting  shot  and  flanking  shell 
Sliver  :i'd  rive  the  inwoven  wiv<  * 

High  top-  of  oaks  and  high  beam  fall 
But  never  the  climbing  stays. 

From  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right 

lhey  roll  the  rallying  cheer — 
Vie  with  each  other,  brother  with  brother, 

Who  shall  the  first  appear — 

Whnt  color-l*-ar<  r,  with  colors  clear 
In  sharp  relief,  like  sky-drawn  Grant — 

Whias  cL'ar  must  now  U-  near  the  slump 
While,  in  solicitude,  his  hack 

Heaps  slowly  to  a  hump. 

Near  and  more  near :  till  now  the  flag1- 

Kun  like  a  catching  flams; 
And  one  flares  highest,  to  peril  nighest- 

IIp  means  to  make  a  name. 

Salvo-  !  they  give  him  his  f  tie  . 
The  staff  is  cauuht;  and  next  the  rush. 

And  then  the  leap  where  Death  has  lew 
Flag  answered  flag  along  the  crest. 

And  swarms  of  rebels  fled. 
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"ABE  THERE  OTHER 

ARE  there  on  any  of  these  globes  which 
seem  to  be  moving  around  us  beings 
formed  like  ourselves,  or  animals,  or  any 
plants  ?  Do  people  on  the  Moon  contemplate 
our  Earth,  a  glorious  orb  in  their  firmament, 
and  spy  out  our  actions  through  telescopes  as 
we  attempt  to  spy  out  theirs  ?  Before  the 
evening  is  finished  I  hope  to  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  existence  of  the  organized 
beings  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  then  we 
will  try  to  discover  whether  such  conditions  are 
found  on  any  other  celestial  body.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  investigate  a  few  of  these  con- 
ditions, because  if  we  find  any  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  life,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, missing  on  other  globes,  our  purpose  will 
be  fulfilled.    They  can  not  be  inhabited. 

To  sustain  the  life  of  an  animal  three  things 
are  necessary.  It  must  have  air,  water,  and 
food.  Why  is  this  the  case?  We  all  know 
how  soon  life  is  extinguished  if  the  supply  of 
air  to  the  lungs  be  cut  off ;  the  person  turns 
of  a  livid  blue,  becomes  insensible,  and  soon 
dies.  Or  by  breathing  the  noxious  gas  that 
arises  from  the  burning  of  charcoal  the  same 
result  occurs.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  air, 
a  fifth  part  of  its  bulk,  is  a  gas — oxygen.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  sustaining  the  operation 
of  burning.  In  a  stove,  for  example,  if  we 
desire  the  burning  to  be  accelerated,  we  in- 
crease the  draught  and  let  in  more  air — that  is, 
more  oxygen ;  if  we  desire  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  combustion,  we  diminish  the  access  of  air. 
If  Ave  shut  off  the  supply  of  air  altogether  the 
fire  goes  out. 

So  it  is  in  a  human  being.  A  burning  is 
continually  going  on  in  him,  and  this  it  is  that 
enables  him  to  keep  warm  in  spite  of  the  cold 
of  winter  or  of  the  night  season.  No  animal 
can  possibly  exist  without  a  supply  of  air  to 
carry  on  combustion  in  its  body.  When  we 
are  about  to  die,  and  our  interior  production 
of  heat  is  ceasing,  we  grow  cold.  That  air  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  even  the  lowest  animals 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  if  water  be  taken  in 
which  animalculce  are  swimming,  and  cold  ap- 
plied so  as  to  cause  it  to  freeze,  a  drop  remains 
unfrozen  around  each  of  these  little  animated 
forms  for  a  certain  time  after  the  rest  has  con- 
gealed. Heat  is  being  produced  by  the  ani- 
mal— to  liberate  that  heat  it  must  be  consum- 
ing air  and  burning  its  body. 

Again,  in  an  instance  with  which  many  of 
us  are  familiar,  the  respiration  of  a  small  ani- 
mal is  shown.  If  on  a  cold  day  you  watch  a 
fly  that  has  lighted  on  a  dry  window,  a  collec- 
tion of  moisture,  the  results  of  his  respiration, 

*  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  New  York  by  Henry  Draper,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Adjunct  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New 
York. 
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will  soon  be  seen  in  his  neighborhood.  It  is 
the  analogue  of  the  larger  condensation  of 
vapor  that  would  be  produced  were  one  of  us 
to  breathe  on  the  same  window.  The  fly  is 
burning  away  and  vaporizing  water  with  the 
superfluous  heat. 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  of  air  to  the  well- 
being  of  animals,  a  bird  may  be  put  under  a 
glass  bell  jar  standing  on  the  air-pump.  By 
the  aid  of  the  pump  the  air  can  be  removed  to 
a  large  extent  from  the  bell  jar,  and  as  soon  as 
the  exhaustion  is  commenced,  the  bird  shows 
signs  of  discomfort  and  becomes  more  and 
more  restless  as  the  action  continues.  He 
would  eventually  die  if  kept  under  the  exhaust- 
ed jar. 

To  plants  air  is  just  as  necessary  as  to  ani- 
mals, although  we  can  not  easily  demonstrate 
this  by  a  lecture-table  experiment.  The  larger 
part  of  their  substance  is  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  aid  of  the  Sun's  beams ;  but 
a  small  portion  comes  in  through  the  roots. 
Nature  has  so  arranged  the  relations  of  plants 
to  animals  that  they  take  out  from  the  air  the 
impurities  that  have  been  imparted  to  it  by 
animals  and  replace  the  ingredients  that  are 
necessary  to  the  latter.  If  in  any  planet  we 
could  detect  the  traces  of  vegetable  life,  it 
would  at  once  be  a  strong  argument  for  the 
existence  of  animals  there,  and  vice  ve?sa. 

But  you  may  think  that  I  have  omitted  the 
case  of  aquatic  animals  and  water  plants  alto- 
gether. They  seem  to  have  no  access  to  air, 
and  might  be  fairly  supposed  not  to  require  it. 
You  will  sustain  yourselves  in  that  opinion  by 
citing  the  case  of  a  man  submerged  in  water 
who  drowns,  and  by  that  of  a  fish  brought  out 
into  the  air  that  dies.  Nevertheless  air  is  nec- 
essary to  all  fishes  ;  for  if  you  boil  water  and  so 
expel  the  air  from  it,  and  then  when  cool  put  a 
fish  into  it,  he  can  not  live.  He  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  bird  in  the  bell  jar. 

The  other  case,  that  of  a  fish  dying  in  the 
air,  is  as  readily  explained.  A  fish  is  not  pro- 
vided with  lungs  as  we  are,  but  breathes  the 
air  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  its  gills. 
When  taken  out  of  water  the  gills  dry  up,  and 
the  little  tufts  of  blood-vessels,  of  which  they 
consist,  adhere  to  one  another  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  act  any  longer.  Some  fish,  as  the  eel, 
have,  however,  the  means  of  keeping  their  gills 
wet  by  causing  the  mouth  to  remain  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  these  can  be  retained  on  land 
for  many  hours  and  yet  live. 

Water  in  its  turn  is  just  as  essential  as  air. 
By  its  aid  food  is  carried  into  the  body  and  dis- 
tributed, and  it  also  acts  as  a  regulator  of  heat. 
If  we  tend  to  become  too  warm,  as  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  water  escapes  rapidly  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  by  its  evaporation  keeps 
us  cool.  That  such  evaporating  processes  cause 
a  cooling  may  be  proved  by  an  experiment  with 
which  many  of  us  are  acquainted.     It  is  often 
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THE  MOON  DUEING  THE  FOEENOON. 


HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAOAZINK. 


Ihc  moons  or  satellite*  of  thcae  planets;  MB 
the  rest  asteroids,  or  else,  if  very  small,  aero 
The  planet*  arc,  of  course, 
ihc  IkkHch  most  likclv  t.»  prove  interesting  u 
us  and  they  may  ihcrcforv  be  profitably  cuu 
mcratcd.    The  nearest  to  the  Sun  l»  Mcrrunr, 
87  millions  of  mile*  distant;  next  come*  Nc 
nus,  68  millions  of  mile*  distant ;  then  I  he 
Earth,  !>."»  millions  of  mile*.    Outside  of  us,  or 
farther  from  the  Sum.  arc  M.vr»,  142  million* 
of  mile*  from  that  luminary;  Jupiter.  4Ho  null 
ion*;  Saturn,  WW  million*;  V  ran  u*,  lt*OU  mill- 
ion* ;  an»l  Neptune.  lUnn\  mill 


An  idea  of  the 
ies  and  their  di* 
gained  fruin  a  L 


«>f  these  ImkI 


Th<  Smmy  a  |M*  t «    »•  *\  la 
Mercury,  a  i     ■  »  •  '  n  •  ' .    it1..  -  of  SfltH  W  Mft> 
IVnu*.  a  |»  •,  dUntrUr  of  or  141  7M  Ire*. 
7TU  /  :  "  .  •  i  ■  •  -  ■  •  fsss,  «**  al  «*t4l  4J0  f*««. 

V  If  .  *  Urgs  pin'*  U«',  !  »n  rt.  f  ctf  .«tal  C4  ff~*. 
JupiUr.  kit  orajsge.  .UiMirr  of  arbM  half  a  ssUs. 
Sa/Mm,  a  •mall  aucMicr  U  uftrtt  qm  t«4 

fifth  tullr 

f'ntwisa,  a  cherry.  .IUrwu r     i*Wt  a  sail*  ae>t  a  half. 
.Y<y.r»j«r,  a  |  I  i    .  dlUMtrt  /  ori4«  lroi»li  half  *ll~ 
TKi  ***/*•!  tu«i  Star.  dM«br«  tfU+m  I 
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desired,  when  in  the  woods,  to  ascertain  the  di-  |  Around  the  Sun,  •  sphere  8HUW0  mile.  In 
rectiou  from  which  the  wind  is  Mowing     We   diameter.  tl:ere  lev         I  MM 
may  need  it  as  a  guide.    There  may  not  he   some,  the  more  n 
sufficient  air  stirring  to  drift  away  a  light  ob- 
ject like  a  straw.     Under  these  circuiustun.  I  I 
foresters,  having  wetted  the  finger,  hold  it  op-   BtW  QT  J 
ward  at  arms-length.    A  gentle  hrcezc  causes 
the  moisture  to  evaporate  more  rapidly  M  0M 
side  it  first  strikes,  and  the  direction  i>  at  0*  I 
indicated  by  the  coldness  of  that  ride.    So  also 
in  the  case  of  the  porous  earthen-ware  \c>m-U 
used  in  southern  climates  for  keeping  water 
cool.    The  fluid  that  soaks  through  the  earth- 
en-ware, evaporating  from  the  outside,  keep, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  much  U-low  that 
of  the  surrounding  air. 

Lastly,  as  regards  food  but  little  require  to 
he  said."  All  know  from  hard  experience  how 
necessary  it  is.  If  we  do  not  eat  we  soon  l*v 
come  emaciated  and  die  alter  a  »h<>rt  interval. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  waiting  away,  nnil 
why  can  we  not  resist  it  by  the  will?  We 
have  already  learned  that  air  isc«  lial  to  our 
well-being,  because  we  must  have  a  hunting  , 
continually  going  on  in  the  body.  But  we 
must  also  have  a  fuel  t«i  burn,  and  this  fuel  i» 
cither  the  food  or  portion-  "t  the  body  that 
have  been  made  out  of  it.  If  we  do  not  eat 
and  raiDpply  the  parts  that  are  consumed  our 
weight  becomes  daily  less  and  le«-.  is  we  -.  <• 
in  wasting  fever-,  until,  when  a  certain  |»oint 
is  attained,  we  die  of  cold. 

The  food  we  retpiire  is  produced  hv  j  l.rit-, 
the  remark  applying  even  t<»  meat,  whuh  ha* 
been  extracted  from  plants  b\  oxen.  sh<  ;  .  •  l< 
That  it  is  combustible  can  be  proved  b\  e.\|>cr- 
iment.  A  [»iece  of  meat  or  bread,  if  placed  in 
the  lire,  burns  away,  leaving  only  a  little  a*h  ; 
the  mass  of  it  having  united  with  oxygen  and 
disappeared  in  a  gaseous  form.  The  wtiic 
would  have  happened  had  it  l»eeu  eaten,  though 
the  burning  would  have  been  .slower  and  with- 
out flame. 

It  is  the  combustibility  of  Mimul  int*,  Mich 
as  whisky  and  brandy,  that  renders  them  \al- 
uablc  in  low  fevers.  Nowadays  the  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  to  give  the  patient  as  much 
liquor  as  he  can  bear  without  becoming  intox* 
icated ;  it  burns  away  within  him  to  produce 
the  animal  heat  he  requires,  and  so  save*  him 
to  a  certain  extent  from  the  ctmu  iation  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  burning  of  his  body. 
For  the  healthful  performance  Of  the  function* 
of  the  system  a  temperature  of  nearly  loo  ,1.-- 
grees  must  be  maintained  by  man ;  if  he  be- 
comes much  cooler  than  this  he  will  die  of  cold. 
The  sensation  of  cold  piercing  to  the  very  mar- 
row of  the  bones,  so  keenly  felt  by  those  as- 
cending high  mountains,  is  due  to  the  atten- 
uated state  of  the  air  in  such  localities;  not 
enough  can  be  taken  in  by  the  lungs  at  each 
breath  to  keep  the  body  burning  at  a  proper 
rate. 


we  can  succeed  in  rendering  It  pro 
on  any  of  these  bodira  there  I*  Hi 
U<  led  at  once  to  extend  the  sphe 
•ted  nature  inrinitclv.    For  we  knot 


Mill, 


of  It* 

than 

holltfh 


shining,  m  our  *un  dora,  by  vu 
own  light.  At  distances  va»tly  jrrr 
these  are  collection*  of  *lars,  "hie 
they  mar  iu  reality  be,  *e  para  led  aa  far  from 
one  another  a*  the  nearest  Axed  star  is  from 
u*,  yet  *eem  to  be  closely  |>acked  together. 
Tlieac,  the  rrs<i|\ able  nebula*,  are  stellar  sra- 
tern*  of  prodigious  extent.  Many  are  not 
bright  enough  to  affect  the  naked  eye;  and 
who  shall  aay  what  immense  number*  there 

may  be  invisible  even  with  the  t«  I  pe  t 

We  may  argue  from  analogy  that  all  tin — 
suns,  many  of  them  larger  than  our*,  are  »tir 
rounded  by  train*  of  planet*,  revolving  i 
them  ut  various  distance*.  It  on  any 
planets  of  our  solar  system  life  can  lie 
tained,  why  not  on  those  planet*  too? 
does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  t 
those  bodies  have  l*cen  created  fur  son* 
purpose  than  merely  occasionally  to  illu 
our  skies?  I*  this  little  speck  in  the  ui 
where  we  arc  existing,  and  which  i*  vi» 
only  two  or  three  of  its  immediate  neighbors, 
the  onlv  seat  of  life  ? 


.und 

tain- 
And 
it  all 


We  are  now  ready  to  glance  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  construction  of  the  solar  svsteru. 


Karh  of  these  star*  Is  a  rellfVias 
I  saw  their  slum  tmokr,  their  lncm«*  ri  #. 
And  h*«rd  h<*»nu*i  rin^'  through  er«ry 
The  trrvat  Pn>prieror**  all-bntiotnAi*  har>d 
I>>aves  n  ihinu  **rt>,  tut  sow*  these  fiery  field* 
With  mx*U  of  n**m.  which  to  rirtues  rise 
B-  ocath  bis  gf  uUl  rajr." 
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But  you  may  say,  How  do  you  know  that 
those  other  worlds  are  not  composed  of  such 
materials  that  life  is  there  impossible  ?  Sci- 
ence has  within  the  last  few  years  stretched 
her  hand  across  the  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tances which  separate  us  from  the  fixed  stars, 
and  told  us  that  there  are  in  them  many  of  the 
substances  with  which  we  are  here  familiar. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  so  grand  a  result 
has  been  reached.  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
we  are  able,  by  examining  the  light  coming 
from  the  stars  by  a  prism,  to  detect  their  com- 
position, just  as  if  we  had  fragments  of  them 
in  our  laboratories.  Spectrum  analysis  has 
made  the  chemist's  arms  millions  of  millions 
of  miles  long. 

Let  us  examine  our  planetary  neighbors,  and 
ascertain  what  arc  the  chances  of  inhabitation 
upon  them.  The  two  planets  that  are  nearer 
to  the  Sun  than  the  Earth  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  The  most  reliable  researches  lead  as- 
tronomers to  suppose  that  Mercury  and  Venus 
are  too  hot  to  permit  of  either  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  Venus  is  regarded  as  being  red-hot, 
and  Mercury  even  hotter.    If  such  be  the  case, 


we  must  of  course  presume  that  they  are  un- 
inhabited. 

The  first  planet  outside  of  the  Earth — Mars 
— is  50  millions  of  miles  more  distant  from  the 
Sun  than  we  are.  When  it  is  favorably  situ- 
ated its  surface  can  be  closely  scanned  through 
the  telescope.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  by  far 
the  most  interesting  object  in  the  heavens  from 
its  similarity  to  the  Earth. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  when  my  large  tele- 
scope had  been  completed,  Mars  was  often  ob- 
served, and  showed  appearances  some  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  adjoining  cut  drawn  by 
Professor  Phillips.  There  was  visible,  in  the 
first  place,  an  expanse  of  water  covering  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  of 
a  greenish  hue.  The  remaining  parts,  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  picture,  are  land  of  a  red- 
dish tinge,  assuming  the  figure  of  continents. 
In  addition — and  this  is  a  point  of  peculiar  in- 
terest— at  the  north  and  south  polar  regions 
there  are  accumulations  of  snow,  presenting  ap- 
pearances strictly  analagous  to  those  at  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions  of  our  globe.  The 
snow  spot  at  the  South  Pole  is  here  shown ; 
the  North  Pole  is  invisible. 


THE  PL A 

Let  us  recall  the  condition  of  our  Northern 
Hemisphere.  In  winter  snow  falls  and  covers 
it  with  a  white  envelope,  extending  for  six 
months,  to  a  latitude  certainly  as  low  as  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
earth  were  viewed  from  a  distance,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  white  spot  surrounding  the  north 
pole.  As  summer  came  on  this  white  spot 
would  begin  to  disappear,  melting  away  at  its 
southern  border,  and  to  the  distant  observer 
would  seem  quite  insignificant  at  midsummer. 
Precisely  a  similar  phenomenon  is  witnessed  at 
the  poles  of  Mars,  and  hence  we  see  that  he 
too  has  seasons  similar  in  their  nature  to  ours, 
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a  warm  summer  and  a  cold  snowy  winter.  As 
his  year  is  almost  equal  to  two  of  ours,  each 
season  is  twice  as  long  as  with  us. 

There  is  still  another  point  of  resemblance. 
On  watching  the  planet  Mars  carefully  through 
a  large  telescope,  we  observe  that  his  surface 
is  not  always  the  same  in  appearance,  but  that 
dark  spots  occasionally  are  visible,  and  cover 
large  parts  of  it.  They  are  variable  in  extent 
and  outline.  These  are  obviously  clouds  float- 
ing in  his  atmosphere,  the  source  whence  falls 
the  winter's  snow  and,  doubtless,  though  we  do 
not  see  it,  the  summer's  rain. 

There  is  then  another  body,  revolving  as  the 
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Earth  docs  around  the  Sun,  as  tar  as  we  can  the  dark  ipoU  WW)  called  Mas,  th« 
nidge  suited  to  the  abode  of  sentient  being*,  land.  But  wo  DM  know  that  ftp 
ItliL  air,  water,  alternations  of  seasons,  snow,    large  collection  oi  WltM  00  tn. 


Moon  that  is  turned  toward  us. 
expression,  "the  side  turned 


Win  i-  that 


rain,  and,  possibly,  vegetation.  It  is,  to  bfl 
sure,  half  as  far  again  as  we  arc  from  the  Sun, 

the  source  of  light  and  heat,  but  is  not  cold  We  only  see  one  A 

enough  to  be  perpetually  frozen  and  therefore  Iff perjrtua//;  tnnu-d  «o<m/  from  us. 

A  telescoi*  ot  even  moderate  p« 

The  question  at  once  arises,  do  you  discover 
upon  its  surface  any  traces  of  the  works  of  man, 

are  there  tokens  of  great  cities  and  visible  lines  and  mueh  broken.     1  he  northern 

of  road?   As  our  telescopes  arc  at  present,  wo  rugged  thnn  the  southern,  ami  we  soe  that 

are  too  far  off  to  see  any  of  these  things,  even  so-c-1 

if  they  are  there.    No  power  yet  applied  would  mih 


A  telescope  of  men  moderate  power  shows 
at  once,  particularly  if  the  Moon  Ik?  only  six  or 
eight  ••day  old, "that  her  surface  is  ven'rugged 
The  northern  pur 


seas  an 

OM.  T 


enable  us  to  distinguish  at  this  distance  an  oh-   sea<  formerly  were,  hut  they  now  contain 

water.  Nor  do  we  find  on  any  part  ot  the  vis- 
ible side  tokens*  of  either  nir  or  water.  Kccall- 


ou  it. 


ject  oO  miles  square.    What  we  may  do  in  the 
future  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  distinct  vision 
is  our  own  atmosphere.    Its  etUTenti  and  mo- 
tions tend  to  confuse  the  outlines  of  objects, 
and,  according  to  my  experience,  a  whole  year 
may  pass  without  the  occurrence  <>f  more  than 
one  good  night.    The  only  remedy  i«  to  cur. 
the  telescope  as  high  up  on  a  mountain  as  pos-  I  That  Bnk 
siblc,  so  as  to  leave  below  the  more  injurious  position  « 
portions  of  the  atmosphere.     It  mi^ht  he  po.-  eruption* 
sible  to  work  ir),(KK)  feet  above  the  sea  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  equator. 

In  the  list  of  planets  given,  four  lurj 
were  placed  outside  of  Mars,  that  is,  farther  from 
the  Sun.  lint  with  these  we  have  not  time  to 
deal.  The  only  remark  necessary  to  be  made 
is,  that  on  two  of  them,  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  both  air  and  water 
exist 

But  you  will  say  why  is  the  Moon  overlooked 
all  this  time?  She  is  close  to  the  Earth,  and 
must  possess  similar  conditions  as  to  light  and 
heat;  arc  not  the  probabilities  strong  that  .-he 
is  inhabited? 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  published  in  the 
daily  papers  of  this  city  a  description  of  pre- 
tended discoveries  in  the  Moon  which  excited 
at  the  time  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  was 
stated  that  Sir  John  llersehel  bad  taken  t  i  I 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  lens  of  L'l  feet  diami 
and  with  it  had  seen  a  variety  of  objects,  ani- 
mals, buildings,  and  even  a  species  of  men. 
The  human  beings  were  described  as  having 
wings  like'a  bat,  but  nevertheless  they  evident- 
ly conversed  and  were  familiar  with  polite  ac- 
tions, such  as  peeling  fruit  for  one  another. 
This,  ''the  Moon  Hoax"  as  it  is  termed,  im- 
posed on  very  many  persons,  and  when  it-; 
falsity  was  discovered,  left  behind  an  unfortu- 
nate skepticism  as  to  statements  that  are  really 
true. 

Let  us  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  Moon, 
and  see  what  the  probabilities  of  habitation  are. 
We  will  ascertain  the  more  prominent  peculiar- 
ities, and  then  I  will  show  you  some  of  them  by 
the  aid  of  a  photograph  enlarged  by  Starr's  cal- 
cium light  and  lens. 

On  looking  at  the  Moon  with  the  naked  eye 
certain  markings  are  visible,  dark  and  white 
spots.    Before  the  invention  of  the  telescope 


ing  the  fact  that  no  animal  or  plant  can  livo 
without  these  essential  materials  are  con- 
vinced at  once  that  there  is  no  use  in  wan  lung 
for  inhabitants  there. 

Hut  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  water  must  exist  somewhere  on  the  Moon. 


Tho  face  i 
1  of  abrupt  ro, 
ion  has  l>cen 


iu  |Mmt 


We  are  sure  that  the  water  ?.<  not  floating 
alnjut  in  tho  shape  of  dense  clouds,  for  wo 


now  and  then  make  their  ap|«ear 
however,  it  ha*  bOM  deinonstrni 
ieally,  that  the  side  nearest  to  us 
from  the  Moon's  centre  of  gravit) 
distant  side.  It  is,  so  to  s|»eak, 
this  face  to  that,  tho  amount  of 


should  not  see  them  here, 
habitants  there,  hut  our  eha 


There  inav  be  in- 
rc*  of  maki'nif  their 


time  projtoscd  by  some  enthush 
mcrs  to  communicate  with  the  i 
the  Moon  bv  erecting  on  one  of  th 


angle  the  square  of  the  hypothenusc  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two 
I  sides.''  It  was  hoj>cd  that  if  there  were  intel- 
ligent inhabitants  on  the  Moon  who  had  dis- 
covered the  truths  of  geometry  they  would  an- 
swer by  marking  out  on  one  of  their  plains  some 
other  problem  in  rcsjH»nsc. 

We  sec  from  our  physiological  investigation 
of  the  subject  how  futile  such  an  attempt  would 
have  been.  The  inhabitants  on  the  tar  side  of 
the  Moon,  if  there  arc  any  such,  never  sec  the 
Earth  unless  it  may  be  low  down  in  the  horizon 
and  dimly.  If  they  existed  on  the  centre  of 
this  side,  they  would  sec  her  as  a  glorious 
globe,  fourteen  times  as  large  a>  the  M.  on 
seems  to  us,  shining  with  a  pure  light,  variega- 
ted with  clouds,  and  revolving  like  a  gigantic 
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clock  directly  overhead.  Now  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  would  be  visible ;  in  a  few  hours 
they  would  set,  and  North  and  South  America, 
in  their  turn,  come  into  view.  They  would 
have  no  need  of  watches.  Our  large  cities 
would  be  visible  through  a  telescope,  a  spot 
500  feet  square  being  distinctly  perceptible. 
But  it  is  of  no  use  to  speculate  on  the  appear- 
ance of  things  that  are  not  seen. 

So  far  from  perceiving  any  visible  traces  of 
human  habitation  on  the  Moon  through  our  tel- 
escopes, she  presents  to  the  eye  only  a  desolate 
sterile  waste.  There  are  no  tokens  of  activ- 
ity. Even  her  volcanoes  are  extinct.  We  are 
able  to  determine  now  with  precision  their  un- 
changed condition  by  the  aid  of  photographs 
taken  from  time  to  time.  They  show  no  change 
though  an  interval  of  years  may  have  elapsed. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  minute  changes 
may  be  occurring,  for  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing first-class  photographs  are  so  great  that 
slight  eruptions  might  be  overlooked.* 

The  taking  of  a  photograph  of  the  Moon  may 
be  compared  to  getting  the  likeness  of  a  man 
who  is  rapidly  walking.  We  can  not  fasten  her 
with  a  clamp  as  they  do  one's  head  at  a  photog- 
rapher's establishment,  it  is-  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize the  motion  by  another  precisely  similar. 
This  fortunately  we  can  accomplish  by  fine 
clock-work  so  contrived  as  to  make  the  telescope 
by  which  the  photograph  is  taken  point  stead- 
ily at  the  same  part.  Bat  there  is  another  mo- 
tion we  can  not  neutralize,  arising  from  the 
tremors  of  our  air.  Any  one  who  has  looked 
across  the  top  of  a  hot  stove  at  objects  beyond 
will  have  perceived  that  their  outlines  are  con- 
fused, and  that  they  seem  to  tremble  or  vibrate 
rapidly.  Precisely  such  movements  are  taking 
place  in  the  air  above  us,  and  these  cause  the 
mountains  on  the  moon  to  twinkle  like  a  star. 
During  two  years,  in  which  I  took  photographs 
of  the  Moon  every  night  that  she  shone,  only 
three  good  nights  occurred,  and  even  on  these 
there  was  some  vibrating  motion.  Professor 
Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  said  that 
he  had  never  in  his  lifetime  seen  a  perfectly 
faultless  night.  If,  then,  it  were  desired  to  con- 
vey to  you  by  our  former  simile  of  a  man  walk- 
ing the  difficulties  of  Moon  photography,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  superadd  that  the  man 
was  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Besides  all  these  obstacles  others  must  be 
specified.  A  telescope  of  very  large  size  is 
necessary  in  order  that  photographs  may  be* 
procured  with  rapidity,  and  such  an  instrument 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  must  be  either  bought 
or  made  by  the  observer.  In  the  latter  case 
the  time  consumed  in  perfecting  the  lenses  or 
mirrors  is  very  great.  I  spent  six  years  on  my 
instrument,  but  had  then  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  It  has^a  mirror  15i  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  a  tube  12i  feet  long,  and  is  mount- 
ed at  Hastings  on  Hudson,  20  miles  north  of 

*  A  fac-simile  of  Dr.  Draper's  photograph  of  the  Moon 
was  published  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  March  19,  1S64. 


this  city.  The  reason  that  so  large  an  instru- 
ment is  demanded — ;for  this  is  the  largest  re- 
flector in  use  in  America — is,  that  a  great 
amount  of  light  must  be  collected  to  get  a 
photograph  of  such  a  size  that  it  will  bear  mag- 
nifying, and  yet  can  be  taken  quickly.  The 
problem  is  just  the  same  as  in  portrait  photog- 
raphy— the  larger  the  lens  the  more  quickly  can 
a  picture  of  a  given  size  be  taken.  It  was  ig- 
norance of  this  fact  that  led  Daguerre,  who  in- 
vented the  daguerreotype  process,  to  declare 
that  human  portraits  could  not  be  taken  photo- 
graphically. According  to  his  ideas,  and  with 
his  apparatus,  it  was  necessary  to  sit  more  than 
two  hours,  and  that  requires  more  patience  or 
stolidity  than  most  of  us  have.  My  father, 
however,  overturned  this  idea,  and  in  1839  suc- 
ceeded in  the  University  of  this  city  in  getting 
the  first  portrait  from  life.  One  of  the  earliest 
is  still  in  existence  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  states  that  it  is  as  good  as 
when  first  made. 

In  the  enlarged  photographic  view  which  you 
are  going  to  see  upon  the  screen  there  are  many 
points  to  which  }rour  attention  might  be  directed. 
Of  these  we  shall  select  only  a  few,  as  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  would  demand  too  much  time.* 

You  will  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
whole  circular  face  of  the  Moon  is  not  present- 
ed to  you ;  only  one  semicircle  is  visible.  The 
photograph  is  taken  from  the  Moon  in  her  third 
quarter,  when  she  was  21  days  old,  because  at 
that  time  it  better  exhibits  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  than  when  full.  You  will  remark 
that  the  semicircle  is  diversified  with  light  and 
shadow  :  some  parts  are  dark  and  others  light. 
The  interpretation  that  is  put  on  this  variation 
is,  that  the  Moon,  like  the  Earth,  is  composed 
of  rocks  of  many  different  tints  ;  that  the  large 
spaces  I  now  indicate,  and  which  used  to  be 
called  seas,  are  made  up  of  a  darker  rock  than 
the  volcanic  southern  regions.  At  the  tip  of 
the  rod,  the  volcano  Copernicus  has  ejected  a 
lava  whiter  than  the  plains  over  which  it  has 
flowed.  Observe  how  far  the  stream  running 
north  has  gone ;  let  me  give  you  a  scale  of 
miles :  this  picture  is  12  feet  in  diameter ;  it 
shows  the  Moon  as  she  would  appear  to  us  if 
we  were  1G6  miles  from  her,  instead  of  210,000, 
as  we  now  are.  Every  foot  length  in  the  pic- 
ture is  about  180  miles.  You  will  see  that  the 
lava  stream  running  north  has  gone  not  less 
than  600  or  800  miles. 

I  have  said  that  this  lava  is  running  across  a 
plain.  Why  do  we  not  call  it  by  the  old  name, 
a  sea — the  Sea  of  Showers  ?  If  you  will  look 
closely  and  reason  a  little,  the  cause  will  be  ap- 
parent enough.  If  this  dark  spot  were  a  sheet 
of  water  it  would  present  a  uniform  grayish  or 
greenish  tint.  But  we  see  it  diversified  with 
mottlings  of  light  and  shade,  bright  points  and 
streaks  of  white  lava.     It  must  be  land. 


*  Here  was  exhibited  an  enlarged  view  of  a  photograph 
of  the  Moon.  The  picture  was  about  12  feet  in  diameter; 
the  light  and  shade,  craters,  mountains,  etc.,  were  shown 
beautifully  defined. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  will  examine  the  Straight 
or  nigged  side  of  the  picture.  On  casting  the 
eye  along  this  part  it  will  at  once  be  noticed 
that  it  is  irregular  and  seems  to  be  thickly  dot- 
ted with  depressions  of  a  saucer  shape.  It  ifl 
sometimes  said  that  the  Moon  looks  U  if  she 
had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  small -pox. 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  mark-  ! 

Let  me  observe  that  there  arc  not  on  the 
Moon  a  large  number  of  mountain-,  truly  speak- 
ing— that  is,  ranges  of  projecting  peak-.  The 
best  example  of  them  is  this  range,  the  11  Lu- 
nar Apennines;"  they  are  perhaps  !'»«»  miles 
long  at  this  part,  and  l.r>,000  feet  high. 

You  may  ask  how  we  know  that  oik-  spot  i- 
a  mountain,  another  a  crater.  It  is  by  observ- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  shadows  are  cast. 
The  Moon  does  not  shine  by  her  own  light, 
but  is  seen  by  light  falling  on  her  (ton  Be 
Sun  and  reflected  to  us.  The  Earth  i-  jn-t  a> 
bright  to  her  as  she  is  to  us.     When  the  Moon 

is  at  half,  as  she  is  represented  in  thfi  photo- 
graph, the  light  f  ill-  obliquely  on  the  part  w  .• 
have  called  the  rugged  edge,  jw-t  as  at  satirise 
on  the  Earth.  Every  object  that  projc<  I 
bright  on  the  side  toward  the  light,  and  in 
shadow  on  the  opposite  side,  while  every  c\<  | 
vation  or  j)it  is  in  just  the  rev«  r-e  condition — 
bright  on  the  side  from  the  Sun.  and  dark  on 
the  side  toward  him.  Beefing  this  in  mind, 
let  us  investigate  some  of  these  - j ••  -j in  Ihi 
Moon.  The  Sun  is  away  toward  the  1*  it  head  ; 
in  the  Apennines  the  bright  side  i^  toward  the 
left,  and  the  dark  toward  the  right.  They  arc 
therefore,  according  to  our  rule,  projections. 
But  in  this  crater  the  dark  -i  le  i-  toward  the 
left,  and  the  bright  toward  the  right.  it  must 
be  a  pit. 

In  this  crater,  named  after  Ari-tillus,  yon 
will  observe  a  peculiarity  common  to  manv  of 
the  craters.  It  has  in  the  centre  a  small  bright 
dot,  resulting  from  light  falling  on  a  conical 
mountain.  This  game  central  cono  is  seen  in 
certain  volcanic  mountains  on  tin*  Earth,  as  in 
Vesuvius  for  example.  Any  one  who  has 
ascended  it  will  remember  that  the  COM  which 
now  emits  lava  occasionally  is  surrounded  at 
a  distance  by  an  old  crater.  ju<t  as  if  in  the 
centre  of  a  saucer  a  small  pile  of  -and  should 

be  placed ;  the  latter  would  represent  the  oone, 
while  the  rim  of  the  saucer  would  be  the  wall 
of  the  crater.  Here  I  point  out  another  named 
after  Eratosthenes  ;  here  another,  etc 

The  various  craters  in  the  Moon  have  been 
named  after  distinguished  men  ;  this  one,  for 
instance,  is  Copernicus,  who  revived  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Sun  is  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
System ;  this  after  Kepler,  the  discoverer  of 
three  great  astronomical  laws  ;  this  after  Tytsho 
Brahe,  the  Dane ;  this  after  Plato,  etc.  The 
dark  parts  are  named  from  imaginary  qualities 
they  were  supposed  to  possess  ;  this  is  the  Sea 
of  Showers,  or  Mare  Imbrium ;  this  the  Oce- 
anus  Procellarum,  or  Ocean  of  Storms;  this 
the  Sea  of  Vapors. 

Along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Moon  many 


points  are  seen  apparently  altogether  discon- 
nected from  her.  These  are  the  tips  of  mount- 
ains, or  the  rims  of  craters,  on  which  the  sun- 
light is  falling  while  it  does  not  reach  their 
bases,  (mi  the  Earth  the  Sun  in  rising  illu- 
minates first  the  ]  eaks  of  mountains,  and  then 
the  light  gradually  creeps  down  their  sides  un- 
til they  are  all  lightened  tip.  So  it  i-  in  the 
Moon.  If  the  photograph  had  been  taken  a 
little  while  later  than  it  was  tunny  of  these 
bright  points  on  the  edge  would  hove  disap- 
pear.-. 1.  because  this  is  a  photograph  of  the 
waning  Moon  :  they  were  depicted  just  as  the 
Sun  was  setting  on  them. 

Why  is  it  that  the  parts  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  picture  arc  of  so  uniform  n  brightness,  and 
do  not  show  craters  nnd  |»cuk*  too?  It  is  be- 
cause the  light  is  there  falling  pcr|K'ndicularly 
on  the  surface  and  illuminating  nil  parts  uni- 
formly. If  n  person  wore  suspended  in  n  bal- 
loon over  the  Earth,  nnd  the  .Sun  were  ovor- 
head,  he  would  find  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
n  mountain  from  the  vallevs  around  if  similar- 
Ir  Composed.  Hut  in  the  morning,  when  the 
Sun's  rays  strike  the  surface  obliquely  nnd  the 
mountains  cast  n  shadow,  there  would  1h»  no 
difficult  v.  The  part  of  the  Moon  on  the  ex- 
treme left  is  here  *ocn  nt  mid  day,  so  to  speak, 
that  at  the  nigged  edge  at  evening.* 

And  now  what  is  to  lie  said  on  the  subject 
of  riurnlitv  of  World*  is  al»out  finished.  We 
have  taken  n  glance  nt  the  celestial  hodtca,  and 
shown  that  on  one  of  them,  a  near  neighbor. 
Mars,  the  conditions  exist  necessary  to  ntii- 


offer  you  |M>*itivc  proofs,  but  hnre  indicated 
how  strong  the  probabilities  nrc  of  inhabitation. 
In  all  such  investigations  it  is  necessary  to  Ik* 
very  careful  in  draw  ing  conclusions  from  what 
we  may  see.  The  senses  alone  often  deceive 
us,  nnd  results  derived  from  them  must  bo  cor- 


more  striking  than  those  in  connection  with 
the  IhkIv  whose  description  has  occupied  so 
much  of  this  creuing. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Moon  are  mi  cold  as  to  pro- 
duce refrigeration  in  bodies  «  \|  1  to  them. 

This  jtrojierty  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of 
comparison  with  |>oots,  as  a  thousand  quota- 
tion, com-eming  her  cold,  pale  light  would 
prove.  In  the  old  m\  tl.ologv  the  bo  k  of  warmth 
of  Diana  was  tvpitied  bv  this  bodv.     lint  what 


•  In  the  cut  on  page  4(1  a  part  of  tlic  rugg«-<l  sdfi  «.f  Mm 
Moon  h  shown.  The  drawing  I"  from  Professor  NicholV 
Cyclopedia.  The  reader  will  observe  the  long  shadow* 
ca.-«t  by  the  m-mutaiu  p*ak<i  and  edges  of  craters.  In  the 
other  cut,  page  47,  which  U  from  a  drawing  by  the  rn.ii.-  "t 
engineer  James  Nasmyth,  a  more  full  illumination  of  the 
surface  is  exhibited.  It  give?  an  admirable  idea  of  the 
broken,  volcanic  nature  of  the  surface  of  our  satellite,  and 
suggests  at  once  the  sterility  nnd  uninhabitabiiity  of  neb 
a  place.  Bat  excellent  a*  these  drawing"  are  they  can  a  -ii- 
vey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  M'<on  a*  a  t<  h- 
sc-.pic  object.  The  photograph,  enlarged  by  the  calcium 
light,  lias  more  nearly  the  general  effect. 


ARE  THERE  OTHER  INHABITED  WORLDS  ? 
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are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  The  Moon  reflects 
to  us  a  certain  proportion  of  heat  from  the 
Sun,  and  by  thermometers  sufficiently  delicate 
the  amount  may  be  measured.  An  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer  fails  entirely  to  show 
any  rise,  though  the  moonbeams  be  concentra- 
ted by  ever  so  large  a  lens.  But  if  two  wires, 
one  of  bismuth  and  the  other  of  antimony,  be 
soldered  together  at  the  ends,  an  exceedingly 
slight  warming  at  the  junction  will  cause  an 
electrical  current  to  be  developed.  By  ap- 
propriate contrivances  we  are  able  to  measure 
the  strength  of  the  current,  and  as  it  bears  a 
relation  to  the  amount  of  heat  employed,  thus 
measure  that  heat.  A  number  of  pairs  of  such 
metals  soldered  together  is  called  a  thermo- 
electric pile.  By  the  thermo-electric  pile  ^ViJ 
of  a  degree  may  be  indicated.  The  moon- 
beams warm  us  to  about  this  extent.  To  be 
sure  the  amount  is  not  great,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  overturn  the  idea  of  her  cooling  agency. 

In  another  instance  a  deception  of  the  eye 
is  shown.  When  the  moon  is  rising  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  she  is  much  larger  than 
when  near  the  zenith.  She  seems  as  large  as 
a  cart-wheel,  while  overhead  the  diameter  is 
not  greater  than  a  plate.  Any  one  who  doubts 
this  doubts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  And 
yet  measured  with  the  telescope  the  size  is  seen 
to  be  the  same  on  each  occasion.  Does  not 
such  a  fact  shake  our  confidence  in  the  eye? 

A  still  more  common  deception  which  as- 
tronomers have  to  combat  is  that  connected 
with  the  apparent  size  of  the  Moon.  When  it 
was  stated  a  moment  ago  that  overhead  she 
seems  as  large  as  a  plate,  no  dissent  was  ex- 
pressed, because  almost  every  one  feels  con- 
vinced that  such  is  the  fact  from  repeated  ob- 
servation. But  yet  by  two  simple  experiments 
our  faith  in  that  can  be  altogether  broken. 
Many  times  the  inquiry  is  made  in  my  observa- 
tory, "How  large  do  you  take  your  photo- 
graphs of  the  Moon  in  the  telescope?"  On 
returning  the  answer  that  they  are  magnified 
15  times  by  the  instrument,  and  then  showing 
a  specimen  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, persons  either  say,  ' '  This  is  smaller  than 
the  Moon,"  or  else  express  their  disbelief  in  a 
yet  more  marked  manner  by  a  silent  dissent. 
The  size  of  the  Moon  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
is  about  that  of  a  pepper-corn.  Now  that  I 
know  this  to  be  the  case  she  has  lost  her  for- 
mer magnitude  to  my  eyes.  In  order  to  con- 
vince persons  it  is  only  needful  to  cause  them 
to  hold  up  such  a  photograph  (about  as  large  as 
a  half  dollar)  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
10  inches,  and  then  look  at  the  Moon  through 
it.  At  once  her  size  dwindles  away  ;  we  have 
established  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  see 
how  great  the  deception  was. 

In  another  way  any  one  who  has  a  spy-glass 
mounted  on  a  stand  can  convince  himself  of  the 
same  thing.  If  the  instrument  magnify  only  6 
or  8  times,  on  looking  through  it  at  the  Moon, 
she  seems  to  be  smaller  than  to  the  naked  eye, 
possibly  not  larger  than  a  penny.    But  if  while 


one  eye  is  still  kept  at  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope  the  other  be  opened,  two  moons  are 
seen,  a  small  one  not  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  an- 
other 6  or  8  times  as  great.  By  shutting  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  other,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  small  one  is  that  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  After  repeating  such  an  experiment  sev- 
eral times  the  effect  is  permanent,  the  Moon 
looks  always  small,  but  if  only  once  performed 
on  going  away  from  the  telescope  we  again  de- 
lude ourselves. 

In  producing  this  photograph  on  the  table, 
21  inches  in  diameter,  a  magnifying  power  of 
about  200  has  been  used,  and  yet  it  seems  no 
larger  than  half  the  rising  Moon.  But  why  is 
it  then,  if  the  size  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
that  we  do  not  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  cra- 
ters and  cones  and  other  parts  as  we  see  them 
here.  No  one  is  apt  to  amuse  himself  with 
imagining  the  face  of  a  man  in  the  Moon  de- 
picted on  this  paper;  his  attention  is  too  much 
occupied  with  a  multiplicity  of  details  far  more 
interesting.  Not  much  reasoning  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  greater  distinct- 
ness of  parts  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
photograph  is  a  magnified  representation. 

The  Moon  varies  in  her  distance  from  the 
Earth  considerably  at  different  times.  She 
should  seem,  therefore,  on  some  occasions,  much 
greater  in  size  to  us  than  on  others.  And  yet 
who  remarks  the  change  in  apparent  diameter. 
A  series  of  photographs  taken  on  various  occa- 
sions vary  in  size*  very  materially,  and  bring 
this  fact  before  us  in  a  forcible  manner.  Yet 
the  eye  commits  in  this  case  a  sin  of  omission. 

In  yet  another  instance  the  unreliability  of 
the  senses  is  shown  when  not  corrected  by  rea- 
son. We  see  the  Moon  and  Stars  before  they 
have  risen  and  after  they  have  set.  We  never 
see  them  in  their  true  positions,  except  in  the 
rare  case  when  they  are  directly  overhead. 
The  refractive  action  of  the  air  lifts  them  out 
of  their  places,  and  astronomers  in  measuring 
the  position  of  celestial  bodies  have  to  make  a 
correction  for  this  disturbance.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  we  see  in  a  straight  line,  but  in 
looking  at  these  bodies  the  light  has  reached 
the  eye  through  a  curved  path. 

In  reasoning  then  on  such  a  subject  as  that 
which  has  occupied  us  this  evening,  we  are  ad- 
monished not  to  let  our  senses  and  imagina- 
tion carry  us  away.  Do  not  speculate  on  the 
nature  of  beings  on  other  spheres  as  some  have 
done,  and  attribute  to  them  a  variety  of  quali- 
ties corresponding  to  their  supposed  surround- 
ings. Do  not,  with  Fontenelle,  give  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  hot  planets,  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus, characteristics  in  an  exaggerated  degree 
like  those  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  our 
warm  climates,  doubting  not  that  Venus  is  the 
seat  of  an  empire  where  ardent  affection  rules, 
while  in  Mercury  the  vivacity  of  the  inhabitants 
is  so  great  that  it  is  the  Insane  Asylum  of  the 
Universe;  from  the  coldness  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  imagining  that  they  are  peopled  with 
phlegmatic  and  slow-moving  inhabitants.  Do 
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not  propose  for  comets  the  function  of  penal 
settlements  for  the  planets,  their  wretched  in- 
habitants being  whirled,  for  sins  committed, 
through  fierce  extremes  of  heat,  now  Approxi- 
mating the  sun  and  made  two  thousand  time- 
as  hot  as  molten  iron,  now  traversing  space 
100°  below  zero. 

A  calm  consideration  of  the  facts  collect  i  d 
on  this  subject,  after  due  weight  has  been  given 
to  the  able  arguments  advanced  on  either  nde, 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: First,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  t In- 
various  bodies  of  the  solar  system  have  a  com- 
position resembling  one  another;  on  the  Sun. 
th«  most  unlikely  of  all,  many  of  the  clement- 
of  the  Earth  are  found,  iron,  sodium,  etc  Xhii 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  fixed  Star-. 

Second,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  same  laws 
which  rule  the  solar  system  rule  the  Universe; 
in  the  case  of  the  law  of  gravity  a  demonstra- 
tion can  be  easily  offered,  the  binary  Stars  re 
volving  around  their  common  centre  of  gravit\ 
according  to  it. 

Third,  we  may  be  sure  that  Nature,  o|»cra- 
ting  upon  like  substances  In  similar  laws,  will 
ever  produce  the  same  result-.  Tin  re  is  a 
unity  of  scheme  pervading  the  universe,  tin 
are  immortal  types  or  exemplars,  the  Divine 
Ideas,  according  to  which  things  arc  framed 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  modith  ations,  ,1, 
pending  on  the  surrounding  pin  siral  conditions. 


I  can  not  believe  that  on  our  little  globe  alone, 
among  the  infinity  of  worlds,  lite  has  been  pos- 
sible, because  only  on  it  surrounding  circum- 
stances have  been  favorable  It  neems  more 
in  accordance  with  reason  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  on  many  other  globe*  intelligent  beings, 
formed  on  the  same  plan  a>  \\r  are,  but  differ- 
ing, on  some  perhaps  for  the  better,  on  others 
for  the  worse.  ( >n  our  own  globe  we  see  what 
an  influence  such  conditions  ns>  heat,  moisture, 
etc.,  have  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
zones.  At  the  poles,  where  man  struggle*  with 
difficulty  to  procure  A  precarious  livelihood,  in- 
tclle<  t  i s  at  .'.  low  i  1  b,  tin  !  »  \':au*ts  itself  in 
efforts  to  obtain  food ;  at  the  equator,  amidst 
the  bounteous  provision  on  e\erv  hand,  mind 
and  body  arc  oppressed  bv  a  languor  that  seems 
only  broken  by  the  pensions.  In  the  temperate 
zone,  our  own  happy  latitude,  the  seasons  con- 
duce to  activity  ;  but  thoughts  of  suhoistenco 
need  not  occupy  nil  the  time,  enough  can  be 
spared  to  originate  the  most  sublime  ideas  in 
science  and  the  art*.  It  must  lie  thus  in  (be 
universe :  though  the  general  plan  is  the  same 
throughout,  there  may  lie  worlds  that  have 
never  passed  the  state  in  which  the  earth  wu« 

in  earlv  ireoloeicnl  lime*    while  mi  nthnra  iwin 

spiring  cimim«tancc*  may  ha\e  allowed  life  to 
develop  oven  beyond  our  standard,  and  to  reach 
a  point  that  wo  may  ho|»c  in  tho  fuluro  to  at- 
tain. 


THE  BP] 

TIIF.HK  is  a  wrinkled  old  man 
With  thin  and  sih.-rv  hair. 
A  loan  and  withered  old  man, 

And  bis  name.  I  know,  is  (  are. 
He  sits  by  my  bed  through  the  night. 

He  walks  at  my  side  in  tin-  -tr.  .  t. 
In  the  broad  and  open  light. 

Unseen  of  the  people  I  m 

His  cheeks  are  hollow  with  ago; 

His  eyes  are  sunken  and  dim  ; 
The  high  and  the  lowly  of  earth 

Alike  are  acquainted  with  him. 
Only  the  child  has  not  known. 

Since  its  infant  life  began— 
Like,  a  blossom  newly  hlown— 

The  face  of  this  wrinkled  old  man. 

When  Youth's  bright  summer  i-  past, 

And  the  dreams  that  we  dreamed  are  tied; 
When  doubts,  like  a  cloud,  arise 

And  the  hopes  we  cherished  are  dead; 
When  the  castles  that  we  reared 

Have  vanished  at  last  in  air, 
Where  their  portals  once  appeared 

Sits  this  withered  old  man  called  Care. 

He  stands  by  the  mother  who  kneels 

At  the  bedside  of  her  child. 
As  she  cools  the  fevered  brow 

And  the  lips  that  so  sweetlv  Bmfled; 
And  across  her  sad,  pale  face/ 

Uplifted  a  moment  in  praver. 
A  likeness  to  him  you  mav  trace 

Imprinted  indelibly  there. 


:<ti;i:. 

Unseen  he  raise*  the  latch. 

And  creep*  pant  the  crn/v  door, 
l"p  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs 

To  the  garret  of  the  poor- 
Ami  there  by  the  drearv  hearth 

He  sin  at  the  close  of  dav, 
Where  |.  heard  no  sound  of' mirth. 

And  where  thine*  no  cheering  rav. 

lie  inters  the  mansions  of  wealth, 

The  palace*  stalely  and  grand. 
And  all  uninvited  he  take* 

His  place  at  the  master's  ri^ht  hand — 
He  heeds  not  the  tune  at  it  Hit*. 

He  counts  not  the  moments  that  \ui**, 
Hut  silent  and  thoughtful  he  ail*. 

And  drinks  from  the  master's  own  gln*s. 

Though  aged  he  never  has  known 

South'*  prunuM-  or  manhood's  prime, 
Lut  thi*  lean  and  withered  old  man 

Will  live  to  th<-  end  «f  time. 
He  w  ill  enter,  and  t\*  ak  not  a  wonl. 

The  lofty  ami  wide  palace  door, 
And  climb  the  weak  staircase  unheard 

To  the  dreary  nljode  of  the  poor. 

There  is  but  one  house  that  I  know 

Where  this  wrinkled  old  man  can  not  come. 
In  the  quiet  and  gloom  of  the  grave 

He  shall  find  neither  rest  nor  a  home. 
In  that  narrow  house  under  ground 

All  unheeded  the  years  shall  go  by, 
As  folded  in  slumber  profound. 

Undisturbed  by  his  presence  we  lie. 


EASTER 


"EASTER  LILIES." 

THE  triumphal  Easter  anthem  filled  the 
church,  and  seemed  to  drift  through  arch 
and  architrave  up  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
The  very  building,  with  its  cold,  gray-stonewalls, 
thrilled  and  pulsated  with  tuneful  sound,  and 
upon  that  joy-tide  many  a  desolate  soul  floated 
upward  nearer  to  heaven  than  ever  before.  Mrs. 
Thorne  leaned  back  wearily  in  her  pew,  as  if  the 
strain  uttered  nothing  that  could  reach  her  heart : 
"  Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  to-day !"  She  spec- 
ulated vaguely  about  it,  as  she  did  about  most 
things  :  it  did  not  touch  her — it  was  a  dim  and 
distant  thing,  like  a  story  in  Grecian  History. 
And  there  was  a  fierce  struggle  in  her  innermost 
heart,  a  strange  purpose  with  which  she  was 
wrestling,  a  horrible,  haunting  idea  that  rose 
again  and  again,  like  a  vexed  ghost,  and  would 
not  be  laid,  which  shut  her  eyes  to  the  heavenly 
vision  and  her  ears  to  celestial  harmonies.  The 
Easter  flowers  filled  the  font,  and  made  a  sum- 
mer atmosphere  of  bloom  and  fragrance.  Lilies, 
waxen  white,  yet  with  a  sun-tinge  in  them ; 
large  golden-dusted  cymes  of  laburnums,  with 
feathery  moss  dewy  and  glistening ;  fragrant 
pale-blue  mignonnette  that  sent  a  breath  of  balm 
through  the  aisles  like  incense ;  and  some  rose- 
colored  blooms  warming  the  whole.  Mrs.  Thorne 
had  an  appreciation  for  the  lovely  coloring  of 
these,  for  she  had  an  artist's  eye.  She  had 
earned  her  bread  by  painting  once,  and  had  been 
"good  at  her  art  for  a  woman"  they  said.  For 
five  years  she  had  not  touched  pencil  or  brush, 
for  it  was  just  five  years  to-day  since  she  had 
married  John  Thorne,  M.D. 

At  last  the  service  was  over,  the  last  words 
died  away  on  the  air — a  hushed  stillness,  and 
then  a  subdued  rustling  showed  that  the  people 
were  going.  Mrs.  Thorne  sat  still  as  one  in  a 
dream.  She  had  come  in  expecting  something, 
some  hope  or  comfort  perhaps,  which  she  had 
not  received.  Was  there  no  blessing  there  for 
her?  Other  people  brought  their  burdens  there 
and  found  them  roll  away  as  Christian's  did  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Why  did  such  an  idle  fic- 
tion haunt  her  ?  Christ,  if  there  was  a  Christ, 
sat  afar  off,  beyond  the  sunsets,  and  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  desolate  never  pierced  that  vast 
expanse  of  ether.  She  got  up  .drearily  then,  for 
the  young  minister  stood  waiting  in  the  chancel, 
and  went  forward.  She  would  take  something 
with  her,  if  only  a  flower — something  sweet  and 
fresh  and  natural,  that  might  whisper.  Hush ! 
that  thought  again. 

How  kind  and  mild  he  looked !  Perhaps  he 
could  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  Perhaps 
there  was  some  good  in  the  old  Romish  confes- 
sional after  all.  But  this  was  a  Protestant 
church.  Margaret  Thorne  smiled  grimly  as  she 
imagined  how  those  mild  blue  eyes  would  dilate 
with  surprise  if  she  threw  herself  passionately  at 
his  feet  and  poured  out  all  her  thoughts,  her 
wild  regrets,  her  half-formed  purposes,  her  skep- 
tical doubts.  Instead  of  this  the  minister  only 
saw  a  stately-looking  lady  with  rather  eager, 
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dark  hazel  eyes,  who  lingered  at  the  font  and 
asked  for  a  flower.  And  he  smiled  politely  as 
he  offered  her  a  cluster  of  dazzling  lilies,  glit- 
tering like  sunlight  on  snow. 

Mrs.  Thorne  did  not  go  home.  She  turned 
instead  out  of  the  close,  compact  little  town, 
and  walked  with  tireless  feet  on  and  on,  till  the 
pavements  came  to  an  end,  and  straggling  lanes, 
beginning  to  have  a  tender  greenness  hovering 
over  them,  lay  before  her.  The  distant  hills 
shone  yellowish  gray  or  dimmed  away  into  sil- 
ver. The  trees,  with  their  delicate  tracery  of 
boughs  against  the  blue  sky,  held  each  their  store 
of  different-colored  buds  half  unfolded  ;  the  rock 
maples,  with  their  salmon-colored  leaves ;  white 
and  red  oaks  and  the  birches  spreading  out  a 
pale-green  mist  before  a  grove  of  sombre  pines. 

Clusters  of  white  dog-wood  starred  the  woods, 
and  pink  columbines  festooned  the  trees.  Care- 
less of  the  wet,  Mrs.  Thorne  penetrated  through 
the  damp,  sedgy  ground  to  a  stream  that  ran 
in  the  distance,  treading  on  fairy-like  mosses 
with  slender,  scarlet-tipped  stems,  some  holding 
tiny  brown  cups  like  acorns,  or  gay  dots  of  crim- 
son flowers.  All  was  clothed  in  the  beautiful 
verdure  of  spring.  Then  the  birds !  a  whole 
summer  of  joy  and  sunshine  lay  before  them, 
and  they  kept  high  carnival.  Margaret  Thorne 
sat  down  on  a  bit  of  gray  rock  and  watched  a  gold- 
finch rocking  itself  in  the  thin,  sunny  branches 
of  a  white  birch  that  pulsated  in  the  wind.  She 
half  rocked  herself  also,  and  murmured  some 
lines  that  had  echoed  through  her  heart  the 
whole  morning : 

"Wild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  never  cease  thy  sighing? 

Dark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou  never  pass  away? 
Cold,  cold,  heart,  in  thy  death  sleep  lying, 

Thy  Lent  is  past,  thy  Passion,  but  not  thine  Easter 
Day." 

And  so  she  sat  through  all  the  long  April  after- 
noon, shivering  and  drawing  now  and  then  the 
soft  Cashmere  shawl  about  her ;  but  letting  the 
folds  of  her  violet  silk  trail  carelessly  on  the 
gray  mosses  and  dead  leaves.  Reader!  you 
have  heard  long  ago  of  the  fierce  battle  fought 
between  Christian  and  Apollyon,  in  that  strange, 
quaint  old  legend  of  Bunyan.  Ah !  we  all  know 
there  are  unseen  contests  which  no  papers  chron- 
icle, and  where  no  bulletins  are  sent  from  the 
seat  of  war;  but  the  pen  of  the  Recording  Angel 
writes  the  record  and  a  tear  drops  when  the  ban- 
ners are  trailed  in  the  dust.  Well,  Margaret 
Thorne  fought  her  battle  with  Apollyon  that 
afternoon,  and  lost ! 

When  the  slant  sunbeams  lay  on  the  ground 
penetrating  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees  she 
rose  to  go.  She  was  weary  with  the  contest ; 
but  calm — calm  as  if  her  heart,  like  her  hopes, 
had  died  within  her — "and  she  pitied  her  own 
•heart,  as  if  she  held  it  in  her  hand." 

The  lights  were  beginning  to  stir  the  town 
as  she  reached  it,  like  friendly  eyes  to  greet 
her  ;  but  she  hurried  blindly  on  with  shudder- 
ing chills  to  the  prim  red  brick  house  that  was 
her  home.  "Dr.  Thorne"  decorated  the  brass 
plate  on  the  door,  and  the  light  of  a  street-lamp 
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emblazoned  it  finely  for  the  suffering  public  this 
night.  In  the  little  office  at  the  side,  from 
whose  window  ruddy  beams  streamed  out,  the 
Doctor  was  still  at  work  with  a  bullet-headed 
boy  putting  up  prescriptions  or  concocting  some 
patent  medicine.  Faugh !  Margaret  thought 
she  could  smell  the  fumes  already.  How  .-lie 
hated  it  all!  Was  this  life  ?  Was  this  all  ? 
Was  this  dull  round  of  days  of  petty  cares— this 
dreary  sameness  —  the  prim  order — the  strict 
drill  "rules— all  she  was  made  for!  Hid  she 
not  crossed  the  threshold  with  other  dreams 
live  years  ago  ? 

She  looked  at  Dr.  Thome  again  with  a  tin  k- 
ering gleam  of  the  old  feeling,  half  gratitude, 
half  love,  which  had  made  the  prim  hous 
pleasant  in  those  old  days  to  the  |*>or  girl  who 
had  been  left  without  friends  or  home.  Hut  she 
fiercely  turned  upon  herself  for  the  HafBfiDf 
tenderness.  It  would  not  do  now — MM  wb&t 
her  purpose  was  formed,  the  lint  pasocd.  She 
had  believed  that  foolish  feeling  bad  burned  it- 
self out  long  ago  to  dead  gray  ashes;  could  it 
be  there  was  life  in  it  yet  ?  He  OIBW  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  A  small  limn,  with 
sandy  hair  ami  rather  a  *1  -1 1<  it .-  i  i •  •  .1  \':; 
quiet  and  serious  face  you  would  cull  it — somc- 
what  lacking  as  to  coloring  or  BloMHtJ  I  I "  -  \- 
pression — set — cold,  it  may  bfe  Large  light- 
gray  eyes  without  much  speculation  in  them, 
and  a  good  linn  mouth.  A  man  of  rule* — \>n\ 
could  almost  see  that  at  a  glance — end  already 
taking  out  his  watch  and  looking  impatiently 
at  the  hour.  "So  he  would  do  if  I  were  dead  ! 
said  Margaret,  fiercely,  as  she  o|<cued  the  dOQf 

softly  and  ran  up  ptairij  ramaiiibering  for  the 

first  time  that  she  had  been  nwav  from  her  <. : 
all  day. 

Poor  little  Dot ! — she  had  some  other  ancient 
and  Puritanical  name  after  John"*  mother — so 
Margaret  always  called  her  Dot,  and  n  , 
that  she  stretched  out  her  little  fit  hands  at  the 
name,  and  never  noticed  Aunt  If  tty\  -oundin^' 
reiteration  of  her  proper  one.  Poor  little  thing  '. 
with  her  peach-tinted  cheeks  and  flossy,  golden 
rings  of  hair.  Had  Margaret  thought  of  her — 
weighed  things  truly  lor  her  in  the  matter? 
She  only  bent  down  over  the  crib  and  kissed 
the  pinky  cheek,  saying  over  and  over  again,  in 
an  unreasoning,  passionate  way.  "  She  is  mine 
— she  is  mine!"  And  she  put  the  lilies  down 
by  her  own  pure  little  lily.  Then  she  began 
hurriedly  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  shivere  ! 
still,  though  a  fever  was  in  her  veins  and  burned 
on  cheek  and  lip.  She  wondered  bitterly  what 
sent  the  strange,  glittering  light  to  her  eyes 
when  all  within  was  so  dark.  Then  she  went 
down  into  the  dining-room,  where  John  stood 
ready,  knife  in  hand,  to  carve  the  roast,  and 
Aunt  Hetty  gave  a  deprecating  hem !  as  she 
entered,  while  the  bullet-headed  boy  regarded  the 
meat  with  watery  eyes,  and  sniffed  continually. 

"  Sakes  alive,  Margaret!"  commenced  Aunt 
Hetty,  '-where  on  airth  have  you  bin?  The 
child  took  on  awful,  an  at  last  cried  herself  to 
sleep." 


"She  had  her  nurse,  I  suppose,"  said  Mar- 
garet, coldly. 

"  lint,  my  dear,  you  look  rather  Hushed,"  s  dJ 
Dr.  Thorne.  He  never  interfered  with  his  wife's 
movements  as  long  as  she  transgressed  no  rules. 
"  I  think  a  little  |*>wder — " 

"Nothing,  thank  you — I  >hall  do  very  well," 
answered  Mr-.  Thorne.  Uaginuing  to  eat  to  oxer- 
come  the  faiutuess  which  idie  began  to  feel  in 
every  limb. 

It  was  a  relief  when  they  begun  to  talk  of 
a  Sanitary  Fair  which  was  to  bo  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  June.  11  Would  you  liko  logo,  Mar* 
garet?  I  m  pretty  busy;  but  Id  take  the  time 
to  give  you  pleasure." 

44  It  would  give  mo  no  pleasure,"  she  replied, 
indifferently. 

The  li^ht-gray  eyes  grew  colder  than  l«cfore. 
44  If  I  knew  what  yon  would  like,"  he  said, 
drearily.  *'  I  hear  it  will  be  worth  seeing—  line 
picture*.  You  must  owu  to  liking  pictures, 
Margaret  ?" 

44 1  holier©  I  did  cart?  for  them  once  !** 


44  And  wot 
fairs,  and  cur 
an  arctic  son 
in  icy  fetters  | 
where  the  sir 
seen,"  rontin 


of  the  tropics  tuny  l*j 


tell ! 


I  our  i 
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less  nio!"  interrupted  Aunt  Hetty; 
Who's  coin  to  contnhhit  them  sir  s 


do 


If  how  far  it  Iny  within  her  to 
■n»i«c.    Tho  diniuif-rooni  was 


The  chairs  were  covered  with  brown 


ow  ner. 
bather 


seemed  ready 
mixed  car|«t 
g  odor,  made 

If  sh<-  r  .tild 


to  give  you  the  i 
and  curtains,  and  •  r 
the  place  hateful  to  Margaret, 
have  hail  4 'carte  blanche  in  those  first  pleas* 
ant  days  &ho  would  have  made  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful place  of  it,"  she  said  ;  but  she  could  not  have 
(arte  blanehe.  John  could  not  afford  it,  bo 
had  told  her,  but  she  had  only  half  believed 
hirn  :  and  that  was  the  first  cloud.  Shi  found 
afterward  that  he  loved  old  things  end  dreaded 
innovation.  The  house  had  been  bit  father's, 
and  his  mother  had  died  there.  He  would 
have  nothing  changed.  He  was  a  quiet  con- 
servative in  every  tfnng.  Margaret  wiis  a  red- 
hot  radical.  She  asked  too  much,  perhaps,  and 
he  yielded  too  little. 

So,  long  before  the  honey-moon  was  over  the 
honey  was  all  gone,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
jars.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  these  two  j>co- 
ple,  bound  together  by  eternal  tics,  sitting  at 
one  table,  breaking  the  daily  bread  of  life  to- 
gether—one by  the  usages  of  the  world  aud  the 
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sanctities  of  religion — with  the  daily  courtesies, 
and  perhaps  endearments,  of  life  on  their  lips, 
were  as  utterly  apart  as  if  a  broad  continent, 
with  its  reaches  of  land,  and  wooded  slopes,  and 
belts  of  forest,  lay  between  them.  So  it  came 
that  this  woman — Margaret  Thorn e — with  her 
passionate,  enthusiastic  nature,  struggling  with 
her  undisciplined  heart  so  long,  had  fought  her 
last  battle  in  the  fresh  green  woods  that  after- 
noon, asking  no  aid  from  God  or  man,  looking 
only  on  nature  and  not  to  nature's  God — had 
so  fought,  and  lost!  For  she  meant  to  leave 
home  and  husband  this  night. 

Yes,  she  would  go.  She  could  live  her  life 
better  alone — freer,  more  untrammeled — a  true 
and  beautiful  life.  For  she  would  give  herself 
to  art.  She  had  earned  her  bread  in  that  way 
once,  and  could  do  more  now,  with  dear  little 
Dot  to  nerve  her  to  steady  effort.  After  all,  it 
was  a  glorious  future — lonely,  perhaps ;  so  much 
the  better,  art  reigned  best  alone :  no  divided 
throne  for  divine  art.  She  would  go  to  Ger- 
many— to  Munich  it  might  be — and  study  hard. 
She  and  Dot  could  live  on  so  little  there ;  and 
it  would  be  sweet  to  leave  all  old  scenes  behind 
— better  far  that  the  broad  ocean  should  roll 
between  her  and  her  old  home  and  John.  Safer 
too;  for  surely  in  any  spot  or  nook  of  the  United 
States  John  would  find  her  out.  "He  would 
want  Dot  at  least,"  she  said,  bitterly. 

So  she  hurried  about  while  Dot  still  slept, 
putting  up  her  most  precious  things.  She 
could  not  take  much,  you  see — no  traveling 
trunks  loaded  with  treasures — only  jewels  that 
might  be  sold,  and  what  clothes  she  could  take 
in  her  hand,  and  some  money.  Her  head 
ached  madly ;  a  whirling  and  noisy  din  seemed 
to  fill  the  silent  room.  Oh,  but  for  one  quiet, 
painless  moment  for  her  to  think  of  what  she 
should  need  !  Not  John's  picture  certainly, 
though  it  seemed  to  come  under  her  hands  ev- 
ery where,  as  if  bewitched.  Ah  well !  perhaps 
for  Dot.  She  might  like  to  see  one  day  what 
her  father  was  like.  He  was  loving  enough  to 
her,  poor  little  Dot !  There  are  tears  in  Mar- 
garet's eyes,  but  she  dashes  them  away  and  says 
they  are  for  little  Dot. 

What  was  it  that  favored  her — Fate  or  Prov- 
idence— she  wondered  vaguely,  as  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  burning,  throbbing  head,  that 
John  should  be  called  out  into  the  country? 
He  came  up  hastily,  and  she  brushed  her  things 
into  a  drawer  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  which 
made  the  plain  room  cheerful  on  this  April 
night.  There  was  a  home  glow  about  it  after 
all — a  friendly  cheer  that  made  the  dark  chill 
streets  seem  uninviting.  He  brushed  his  hair 
hastily,  saying : 

"Do  not  sit  up  for  me,  Margaret.  I  have  a 
long  ride  before  me." 

"I  shall  not  sit  up,"  she  said,  with  a  tremor 
in  her  voice  at  the  hidden  meaning  of  her  words. 

Would  she  ever  see  him  again  ?  Why  should 
he  bend  over  the  child's  crib  and  kiss  her  ?  He 
loved  her,  of  course;  but  it  had  been  in  a  quiet, 
passionless  way,  she  thought.    What  if  there 


were  depths  in  his  nature  that  she  had  never 
fathomed !  What  if  she  were  wounding  him 
cruelly,  fatally,  in  taking  the  child  away ! 
Thought  after  thought  seemed  turning,  whirl- 
ing in  her  weary  brain,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
ponderous  machine  ;  but  some  wheel  was  want- 
ing, perhaps,  and  so  the  rest  clashed  on  in  a 
blind  and  aimless  way,  and  worked  out  nothing. 

Then  Aunt  Hetty  came  in.  She  was  John's 
aunt — a  bustling,  gossiping,  meddling  old  lady, 
truly  kind  at  heart ;  but  Margaret  had  always  re- 
belled against  her.  She  took  all  the  cares  and 
household  tasks  and  burdens  off  Mrs.  Thome's 
dainty  shoulders ;  but  then  those  very  cares 
might  have  been  healthful  for  one  who  knew 
not  how  to  use  the  energies  of  life.  And  so 
Margaret  grudged  her  the  bustling  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  set  about  the  preserving,  and 
had  tussles  with  the  baker,  and  jokes  with  the 
butcher,  and  saved  John  a  peck  of  coal  a  day 
by  having  the  cinders  sifted,  and  made  her  life 
as  varied  and  pleasant  to  herself  as  though  ev- 
ery phase  was  as  important  as  the  things  we 
dramatize.  She  grumbled  at  Margaret  some- 
times; indeed,  Mrs.  Thorne  was  wont  to  say 
that  her  temper,  like  her  pickles,  was  a  "pleas- 
ant sour."  But  then  Margaret  did  not  make 
John  happy ;  more  than  this,  she  did  not  try  to 
make  John  happy ;  and  Aunt  Hetty  recognized 
no  greater  sin. 

"I've  brought  ye  a  cup  o'  pennyryal  tea, 
Margaret,  for  you  looked  kind  o'  peakit  at  din- 
ner ;  an  no  wonder — you  seem  clean  beat  out 
a-walkin.  In  my  young  days  married  ladies — 
nor  young  ones  neither  —  didn't  go  scouring 
round  the  country  like  mad,  a-spiling  good  silks 
that  their  husbands  arned." 

Sharp  Aunt  Hetty  !  she  had  seen  the  country 
soil  on  the  violet  silk. 

Margaret  thought  her  own  thoughts,  and 
hardly  heard  a  word. 

"I  tell  you,  Margaret,"  said  Aunt  Hetty,  in 
a  solemn  way,  "you  hain't  got  a  mother,  an  I 
must  stan  in  her  place.  I  tell  you  you  ain't  a 
doin  yer  dooty  by  John.  You  an  he  seem  to  be 
gittin  farther  apart  every  day.  Now  if  you  call 
yourself  a  Christian  woman — " 

' '  But  I  &o  not,"  interrupted  Margaret,  fiercely. 

"  Sakes  alive!"  said  Aunt  Hetty,  putting  up 
her  fat  hands  in  horror,  "if  yer  a  heathen  tain't 
no  use  a-sayin  nothin — if  ye  hain't  the  fear  of 
God  before  your  eyes,  I  can't  expect  ye'll  care 
much  about  yer  vows  to  man ;  but  ye  did,  ye 
know  ye  did,  stan  up  in  God's  house  an  prom- 
ise to  love,  honor,  and  obey  an  the  rest  of  it. 
How  ye've  kep  the  promise  ye  know  in  yer 
heart." 

"If  John  does  not  complain  it  is  nothing  to 
you,"  said  Margaret,  with  oh  such  an  aching 
heart  and  head,  such  a  mad  longing  to  stop  her 
ears,  to  be  rid  in  some  way  of  this  dreadful  wo- 
man who  was  arraigning  her  at  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, and  bringing  fearful  charges  to  which  she 
must  plead  "  guilty!" 

"Is  he  the  kind  of  man  to  complain?"  said 
Aunt  Hetty,  drearily;  "but  don't  I  see  him 
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growin  silenter  every  day.  An  a  thinkin,  think-  [ 
in,  I  know,  of  what  he  hoped  his  home  would 
be,  when  he  brought  such  a  bright,  hllWMM 
gal  as  you  was  to  it.  An  how  it's  a  growin 
darker  every  day.  He  complain  !  I  think  1 
see  him  complainin  of  you.  He's  like  them 
Spartan  boys  in  the  history,  he  wouldn't  flinch 
though  the  great  grief  was  a  tearin  at  his  vitals." 

"My  head  aches,"  said  Mar-ant.  wearily, 
wondering  if  John  had  really  suffered  any  thing, 
so  quiet,  so  self-contained  as  he  had  always 
been.  Why,  she  would  have  loved  him  almost 
if  he  had  appeared  to  be  wounded,  if  sho  could 
have  stung  him  to  passion  or  indignation,  or  in 
anyway  moved  him  from  the  quiet,  settled  tenor 
of  his  ways. 

"Well,  good-night!  I'm  a-goin  up  to  my 
room  now.  You're  up  here,  an  it's  kind  o'  lone- 
some down  stairs.  I  hope  ye'll  take  it  kindly 
what  I  said.  It's  for  the  happiness  of  ye  both, 
I'm  sure." 

Ah!  a  clear  field  now — Fate  or  PkavidODCt, 
which?  Margaret  rou-ed  her.-clf  from  a  tnUftM 
of  pain  and  gathered  her  bundles  again, 
could  take  more  now,  faff  there-  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  her  hiring  a  boy  in  the  sin  t  t<»<  arry  j 
her  baggage.  She  looked  at  her  wateli  anxious- 
ly. There  was  yet  time  to  take  the  down  boat 
and  be  in  New  York  in  the  morning. 

She  took  Dot  out  of  the  little  crib,  and  the 
child  opened  sleepy  eves  like  dew-wet  fid 
and  laughed  at  the  gay  scarlet  (look  that  was 
wrapped  around  her.     "  She  does  not  know  that 
she  is  losing  home  and  father  to-night."  Raid  I 
Margaret,  sadly,  as  another  tear  rolled  down  her  1 
cheek.    All  for  Dot,  of  course. 

Well,  all  was  ready.  There  was  no  need  to 
wait;  no  need  for  afar  g  a  it  t  to  lay  hrr  head  on 
the  pillow  where  she  should  never  rest  apt  in. 
and  shed  hot  tears,  almost  ,  f  re- ret  :  no  need 
that  she  should  put  more  wood  on  the  fire,  so 
that,  looking  back  from  the  dark  street  when 
far  on  her  way.  she  might  sec  the  ruddy  glow 
like  a  kindly  farewell  from  the  old  home  ;  no 
need,  certainly,  that  she  should  put  J<  hn's  slij^- 
pers  to  the  tire,  and  his  dressing-gown  on  t!i<- 
arm-chair  for  him  to  use  when  he  came  back 
from  that  long,  chill  ride.  Poor  fellow!  he 
would  meet  a  deadlier  chill  by  that  household 
fire  than  night  or  storm  could  bring  him.  As 
if  he  could  take  his  comfort  when  he  knew  all. 
Poor  John ! 

How  weak  she  was  growing!  She  must  hum- 
away  before  this  soft,  pitying  mood  spoiled  all*. 
She  had  chosen.  But  men  pitied  the  foe  some 
times,  even  when  they  struek  the  death-blow, 
and  she  might  pity  John.  He  was  not  her  foe, 
he  had  meant  to  be  kind  perhaps,  but  she  was 
going  to  strike  him  a  deadly  blow  for  all  that. 
She  pictured  his  first  entrance,  his  first  surprise, 
his  horror,  his  fright,  his  eager,  fruitless  search. 
Poor,  poor  John ! 

Well — she  was  in  the  street  now,  and  the  wind  1 
blowing  fresh  from  the  river.    Somehow  things 
seemed  drifting  away  strangely  like  the  scenes  I 
in  a  panorama;  now  it  was  a  lighted  shop-win-  | 


dow  that  lifted  itself  up  ami  Moated  away  like  a 
bubble;  then  the  boy  before  her.  loaded  with 
her  bundles,  seemed  to  l»e  cresting  the  hu 
dark  wave  of  some  unseen  ocean,  and  to  rfn 
and  fall  w it h  its  tideh-ss-  current.  Were  they 
all  sinking  together,  and  was  this  the  wages  of 
sin  ?    But  she  held  Dot  fast  through  nil. 

Ha!  there  was  the  boat:  it  blinked  up  the 
street  with  a  dozen  shining  eyes  of  light,  nnd  a 
white  moon  made  a  long  silver  path  behind 
it  on  the  dark  water.  The  clang  of  a  btU 
shrilled  through  the  night-air  and  seemed  t  > 
strike  her  head  like  a  blow.  People  were  hur- 
rying on.  and  she  drifted  with  them.  A  ha]  ;  \ 
young  con]  le  passed  her  with  pleasant  chat  be- 
tween them  al>out  getting  their  state-room. 
She  remembered  that  she  had  never  traveled 
alone  before.  Did  sho  envy  the  young  woman 
who  sank  luxuriously  upon  a  sofa  while  her 
husband  bustled  about  and  tended  to  every 
thing!  Did  this  first  entrance  on  the  world  of 
strife  appnll  lur?  Oh  no!  Better,  she  said, 
the  fiercest  wrestling  with  outer  life  if  one  has 
peace  within.  Rut  where  was  the  inner  peace? 
Ah!  that  would  come  in  time  when  »hc  had 
gathered  together  and  rewo\en  again  the  thread* 

The  young  woman  near  her  leaned  over  and 
looked  at  Dot.  "A  little  angel,"  she  us  id, 
smiling  ;  "  how  happy  you  must  lie!" 

Margaret  wondered  bitterly  if  this  cnviabla 
creature  envied  her.  Perhaps  every  one  wif 
wretched,  and  nil  appearance  of  happiness  waa 
but  a  mask — perhaps  all  joy  was  but  tin-  outer 
shell,  that  in  every  heart  was  a  "seething,  res»- 
lesa  hell."  Did  not  "the  whole  creation  groan 
and  travail  together  in  pain  until  now?" 

The  young  w  oman  was  a  Ynnkee,  and  walked 
in  wisdom's  ways  by  the  help  of  questions.  "Is 
your  husband  below?"  she  asked. 

Margaret  winced,  and  said  "No." 

••  Are  you  alone  with  that  little  thing?" 

Margaret  nodded. 

"  Well,  I'll  make  Will  get  you  a  state-room." 
she  said,  good-naturedly  ;  "  lie  s  the  dearest  fel- 
low— but  I'd  give  my  eyes  for  a  baby  like  that." 
And  Margaret  thanked  the  friendly  young  wo- 
man, but  shrank  from  her  nevertheless — the  con- 
test was  too  new,  the  wound  too  terrible  to  be 
touehed  by  the  kindest  hand. 

When  Dot  was  asleep  again  she  went  on  deck 
for  a  little  while.  It  was  a  eloudle-s  night — only 
fair  and  pearly  fra_rrn<  :.t-  <  f  el  -ud  l.-n,'  low  at 
the  horizon — above,  all  was  gold-starred  azure. 
The  water  lay  sparkling,  phosphorescent — plowed 
by  the  l>oat,  it  fell  back  in  showers  of  diamonds, 
or  a  deliea:<-  silvery  spray.  On  the  banks  were 
wooded  hills  crested  by  fair  homes.  It  looked 
like  dream-land  in  that  pallid  light — too  unreal 
a  world  l'<  r  men  t  .  Hitler  and  tr'd  >n-  How  fast 
they  went!  Margaret  was  glad  to  bear  the 
wheels'  swift  turnings  and  the  labored  panting 
of  the  great  machine  like  a  monster  struggling 
for  breath.  How  many  miles  already  between 
her  and  the  old  life  !  yet  she  could  not  realize 
it.    It  haunted  her  yet,  and  weighed  her  down, 
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like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  fairy  tale. 
So  many  miles  from  John !  Yet  somehow  she 
seemed  nearer  to  him  than  when  she  sat  by  his 
side  at  table  that  day.  Strange  that  she  could 
never  forget  him — that  she  must  be  wearied  with 
an  endless  iteration  of  the  same  scene.  Strange 
that  she  could  not  leave  him  behind  utterly,  with 
the  repudiated  old  life.  No — not  strange,  since 
she  must  take  with  her  always  her  own  heart. 
Well,  it  was  weary  work,  after  all,  watching  the 
ceaseless  shine  and  sparkle  of  the  waves ;  so  she 
went  in,  and  lay  down  by  the  side  of  innocent 
little  Dot,  and  slept  a  dreamless  sleep. 

A  morning  of  mist  and  fog — fog  reeking  in 
the  sunshine,  lingering  in  shreds  on  forests  of 
masts,  hanging  tender  lace-like  veils  before  the 
great  warehouses  and  over  the  squalor  of  the 
low  tenements  filled  with  dirty,  quarreling  chil- 
dren— fog  brooding  on  the  river,  yet  wearing 
opaline  hues  in  the  sunshine.  A  fog  so  dense 
that  the  great  steamboat,  where  Margaret  was 
hustled  about  in  the  crowd,  seemed  the  only 
real  and  tangible  thing  in  the  universe.  The 
whole  world  behind  her  seemed  blotted  out — 
the  world  before  her  was  as  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision — a  cloud-land  of  vague  shapes  and 
dream  fancies.  But  the  street  Avas  solid  enough 
after  all.  Only,  strange  to  say,  it  came  forward 
to  meet  her  after  a  fashion  most  unusual  to 
streets.  Had  every  thing  lost  its  balance — had 
the  world  itself  swung  from  its  orbit,  because 
she  had  been  recreant  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  ? 

She  did  not  call  a  carriage.  Clogs  seemed 
bound  upon  her  feet,  pain  racked  her,  and  the 
hot,  swift  blood  rushed  with  resistless  tide  to- 
ward her  brain ;  but  still  she  remembered 
through  all  that  she  had"  no  funds  to  spare. 
She  had  known  New  York  all  her  life,  and 
needed  no  guide.  She  would  make  her  way 
now  to  one  of  her  old  art-friends  and  rest  for 
a  few  days,  she  thought,  before  beginning  the 
pleasant  new  life  beyond  the  sea. 

Dot  stretched  out  her  hands  and  smiled  at 
every  thing  as  if  she  wished  to  embrace  this 
beautiful  new  world  which  opened  before  her — 
made  up  to  her  baby  vision  chiefly  of  plate- 
glass  windows  and  rainbow  hues.  She  did  not 
miss  her  father's  face  that  morning.  Were 
they  sitting  down  to  breakfast  yet  at  home, 
Margaret  wondered  vaguely,  looking  in  at  a 
watch-maker's.  Ah,  yes !  John  would  be  punc- 
tual, of  course — breakfast  at  eight,  life  or  death. 

How  the  pain  stabbed  her  head !  Was  she 
going  to  be  ill  ?  Well,  if  so,  she  would  have  no 
one  to  worry  her  with  attentions  or  drive  her 
into  a  fever  with  fussing;  but  then  Dot,  poor 
little  Dot!  Oh  no!  she  must  not,  she  would 
not  be  ill ;  and  at  the  thought  came  a  great 
whir  in  the  life  machinery  —  a  sudden  crash, 
and  the  wondrous  machine  stood  still.  The 
pain  dropped  away  like  a  garment  —  beating 
heart  and  burning  brow ;  they  grew  very  silent 
now,  and  a  great,  cool  darkness  wrapped  her  in 
a  beneficent  mantle. 

When  life  came  back  again,  and  the  wheels 


moved  once  more  in  a  jarring,  spasmodic  way, 
she  gathered  all  her  strength  and  rose  to  her 
feet.  Looking  at  her  empty  arms  she  gave  a 
terrible  cry.  Searching  eagerly  around  she  saw 
that  she  stood  in  a  doctor's  office,  and  the  doc- 
tor himself  was  near  her.  A  stiff,  peremptory 
little  man,  with  gold  spectacles  on,  red  hair, 
and  an  oracular  voice  that  commanded  her  to 
sit  down  at  once. 

"  My  child !"  she  panted  out. 

' '  Well  enough,  well  enough  my  good  lady ; 
if  you  were  half  as  well  off  you  might  thank 
your  stars.  My  wife  has  got  her  asleep  in  the 
next  room." 

"I  must  have  her,  I  must  have  her!"  cried 
Margaret,  in  a  wild  way.  "I  have  lost  every 
thing  but  her !" 

The  doctor  looked  as  if  he  thought  she  had 
certainly  lost  her  reason  for  one  thing. 

"Certainly!  you  shall  have  her.  Do  you 
know  how  ill  you  have  been  ?" 

"I  suppose  so ;  but  I  am  well  now,  and  must 
be  going." 

"You  are  not  well;  I  am  confident  of  that. 
Let  me  examine  and  see  if  I  can  not  prescribe 
for  you.  Does  your  heart  always  beat  in  this 
way?" 

1 1  It  will  beat  in  this  way  till  you  give  me  my 
child,"  said  Margaret,  fiercely,  rising  and  draw- 
ing away  from  the  stethoscope.  "I  am  well — 
look  at  me,"  she  continued,  glancing  proudly  in 
the  glass  at  her  glittering  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks;  "do  your  patients  wear  such  color  as 
that,  or  look  on  the  world  through  such  clear 
eyes  ?  I  am  well,  I  must  be  well  for  the  work  I 
have  to  do  ;  bring  me  the  child !" 

The  doctor  sighed  a  little  as  he  left  the  room, 
and  he  was  not  wont  to  sigh.  But  Margaret 
laughed.  She  examined  herself  in  the  glass  as 
she  had  never  done  before,  even  on  her  wedding 
night.  Ill !  with  that  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
with  those  firm  yet  rounded  outlines.  She 
turned  away  in  the  satisfied  pride  of  strength 
and  beauty — turned  to  go  impatiently  toward  the 
open  door  through  which  the  doctor  had  disap- 
peared; turned  to  hear  from  the  other  room 
these  words  uttered  in  an  explosive  whisper : 

"I  tell  you,  wife,  she  can  not  live  a  year.  I 
listened  to  her  heart,  and  it  is  beating  now  the 
knell  of  doom." 

"And  can  it  not  be  cured  ?" 

"Any  excitement  would  take  her  in  a  mo- 
ment!" 

"Ah,  ah!"  a  prolonged  exclamation  of  pity 
and  then  silence.  Silence  every  where ;  did 
the  clock  forget  to  tick  ?  did  her  heart  forget  to 
beat  ?  was  the  supreme  moment  already  come  ? 
To  die!  why  this  altered  the  face  of  all  the 
world ;  why  this  swept  the  solid  earth  away ; 
why  this  tore  out  all  the  leaves  of  life ;  and 
where  was  the  fair  new  page  ?  Where  were  all 
her  plans,  and  hopes,  and  dreams  ?  Could  her 
life-boat  go  down  in  a  silent  sea  like  this  ? 

She  covered  her  face  Avith  her  hands,  and  felt 
once  more  her  heart  like  a  muffled  drum  beat- 
ing its  funeral  march.    And  she  had  railed  at 
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life  and  at  the  work-day  world  as  if  God  should 
have  spread  for  her  upon  the  table  of  life  a  con- 
tinual feast.  She  had  groaned,  "Oh,  weary, 
weary  days!"  and  had  let  them  fall  one  at't-.T 
another  carelessly  as  scattered  rose-leaves  COB 
the  ground ;  now  they  seemed  worth  picking 
up  again — now  the  dreariest  was  worth  reliv- 
ing because  she  was  not  ready  to  die. 

To  die;  but  she  had  hardly  thought  of  death 
even  in  her  fiercest  unrest,  for  life,  for  life  she 
had  been  ready  to  battle  with  the  world ;  but 
here  right  in  her  way  lay  the  impassable  gulf, 
and  what  beyond  ? 

Ah,  what  beyond  !  She  had  set  aside  human 
law,  she  had  snapped  the  strongest  human  ties 
like  a  tender  thread;  and  now  God,  leaning 
down,  had  laid  His  hand  uj  on  her. 

She  took  Dot  in  her  arm*  huh •hanicallv  when 
the  Doctor  brought  her  back,  and  rcfiiM-d  nil 
offers  of  assistance.  One  purj>osc  sha|»cd  Itself 
in  her  brain  amidst  the  general  numbness  that 
was  diffusing  itself  over  her.  to  take  D-t  bOOM 
again.  She  must  die  and  leave  her;  then  she 
would  leave  her  with  .John.  l'ven  fti**y  m 
thcrly  Aunt  Hetty  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
child.  Then  she  thought  how  the  little  thing 
would  have  brightened  her  nib,  8*611  in  the 
prim,  dull  home.  It  was  ]  Icis.-mt  after  nil  to 
tell  .John  about  her  new  little  all*,  ami  to  see 
the  love  for  Dot  transfigure  his  plnin  face  ;  |mt- 
hnps  through  this  child  they  might  have  grown 
nearer  together  one  day.  Hut  she  had  thrown 
away  her  chance  for  this  and  now  it  could  never 
be,  never  now  | 

The  fog  hail  not  parsed  away  but  fell  in  line, 
silvery  showers — April  showers  mingled  with 
sunshine.  A  woman  at  the  corner  of  tin*  street 
was  selling  violets.  How  the  odor  brought  back 
her  wedding-day  to  Margaret,  when  she  bad 
searched  through  the  poor  little  city  garden  und 
found  a  few  with  such  triumph !  The  violet 
seller  had  a  child  with  her  too,  a  forlorn  little 
sickly  girl,  but  she  was  comforting  her  with 
these  words  as  Margaret  went  by  : 

"Yes,  my  darlint,  be  asy  till  mammy  soil* 
her  truck,  an  thin  we'll  be  afther  haviug  the 
foine  dinner — didn't  ye  hear  ycr  daddv  promise 
a  gran  sirloin  an  a  wee  cake  for  his  colleen — an 
it's  not  often  we  do  be  havin  the  mate  now, 
more's  the  pity  :*' 

Did  Margaret  envy  the  poor,  ignorant  woman 
who  looked  on  violets  as  truck,  and  who  would 
go  home  to  a  shanty  and  cat  her  steak  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  foul  odors?  Almost,  for  this  wo- 
man had  a  home  and  a  husband,  a  loving  heart 
and  a  household  lire,  while  she  had  cast  both 
away;  this  woman  had  a  robust  vitality  about 
her  that  told  of  life,  life  to  care  for  and  tend  her 
delicate  little  one,  while  she  was  walking  in 
a  black  shadow — the  Vallev  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death. 

What  wonder  that  she  stretched  out  impotent 
hands  and  cried  out,  "Oh,  John,  forgive  !  for- 
give !"  and  lost  all  sense  and  power  at  the  words. 

A  soft  air  that  just  lifted  the  thin  curtain ; 


|  a  sunlight  that  sifted  through  it;  a  faint  odor 
1  of  violets  in  the  room  ;  a  cluster  .  f  Kaster  lilies 
j  on  the  table  near  her  shining  in  pearl  and  gold, 
sometimes  floating  about  in  strange  confusion, 
sometimes  looking  fixed  and  real,  till  she  mur- 
mured aloud  : 

"  I  miieo  on  >•>•*  that  can  not  era**, 
run-  epacin  cluthed  in  living  beams 
I*ure  lUle*  of  t-U'rnal  pvarr. 
Whom  udon  haunt  niy  dreamt." 

"  Talkin  poetry,"  sai    A     '  II-       i.  u  h  r 
"then  she'll  git  well  f  r  Mire.     Sin's  a-romin 
to  her  right  mind,  that's  ccrtin ;  for  |oetr\'>* 
second  natur  t»  her." 

"Hush!"  said  John,  bending  tenderly  over 
her:  "she  kiu-ns  me,  I  do  Udicre." 

So  this  was  home,  then — or  n  drvam.  A 
dream,  |>erhn|*,  for  it  was  so  sweet.  John 
was  looking  at  her  with  his  heart  in  hi*  eye*, 
and  wMmring  tender  words.  He  loved  her, 
(hen.  Why,  this  would  make  life  beautiful. 
Hut  she  v* as  tu»t  to  have  it;  she  was  not  to  have 

life,  but  death. 

"  I  am  M.rry,  John,"  sho  faltered.  "Wo 
should  hate  grown  nearer  in  time.  Forgive 
me  that  I  dam!—" 

"  I  haro  not!.: tig  to  forgive,  my  darling," 
John  I-  g  »n  ;  and  he  looked  »<•  l>ewildered  that 
Margaret  wondered  ngatu  if  it  WU  n  ilreiim. 
Hut  there  were  the  lilies  with  their  pearly  hells 
near  her.    Me-  must  have  gone  to  church  ami 


Hut  then  how  was  it  possible  to  lie  here?  And 
life  looked  lorclv  even  in  the  i»rim  dull  room  • 

even  with  the  kind  and  fussy  aunt,  who  wn« 
even  then  bathing  her  forehead  with  Cologne. 
Ay,  life  looked  lovely,  but  it  ww  passing ;  and 
before  ber  stm^l  an  open  grave. 

"  Now  yer  lookin  natural,"  said  Aunt  Hetty, 
smoothing  the  rich  waves  of  gold-brown  hair; 
"we'll  hare  yon  a*  chirk  as  ever  in  a  week. 
Now  I'll  jest  go  an  rook  yon  up  a  bit  of  chicken 
'  broth  ;  for  you  know  you  scarcely  picked  a  bit 
yesterday  at  dinner." 

Surely  she  was  dreaming  now.  The  lilies 
seemed  to  bud  and  bloom  and  spread  out  into  a 
wonderful  tree,  under  whose  branches  she  *at 
and  looked  through  a  thicket  of  starry  flowers 
at  John's  grave  face. 

"  Yestcrd»Jf"  she  dreamily  said  ;  "did  I  dine 
here  yesterday  ?" 

"  Of  course,  my  darling;  and  I  thought  you 
were  not  well  then.  To  think  I  should  have 
been  off  in  the  country  when  you  were  taken  so 
ill.  You  have  l»een  wandering  all  night.*' 
Wandering  indeed,  thought  Margaret;  how 
.  far  6he  had  wandered  from  the  path  of  right  in 
plan  and  puq*»se  she  could  not  tell  him  then. 

"Oh,  John!"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hand,  M  they  said  I  could  not  live  a  year,  and 
then  I  thought  of  you  V* 

M  That  was  only  one  of  your  vagaries,  dear," 
he  said,  briskly.  "  You  will  live  to  be  a  grand- 
mother, as  far  as  I  know,  and  dance  Dot's  chil- 
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dren  on  your  knee.  Here  she  comes,  fresh  as 
a  daisy,  bless  her  little  heart!" 

Ah,  it  was  not  a  dream ;  for  her  own  little 
Birdie  nestled  down  at  her  side,  and  she  knew 
that  life  was  hers — life  with  all  its  chance  for 
noble  ends  and  uses — life  to  fill  with  kindly 
deeds,  with  helping  words  to  others — life  with 
its  trials  to  be  nobly  borne,  its  shadows  in  which 
to  work  for  a  Heavenly  crown.  Then  her  heart 
echoed  the  joyful  pajan,  "Christ  our  Lord  has 
risen  to-day!"  for  later  than  the  date  in  the  Chris- 
tian year  had  dawned  the  true  resurrection  in 
her  heart.  Christ,  bursting  through  the  hard 
rock  of  skepticism  and  dark  unbelief,  had  risen 
to-day  in  her  rejoicing  soul  with  healing  on  His 
wings.  Then  she  took  the  Easter  lilies  and 
pressed  the  frail,  pure  things  to  her  lips,  giving 
God  praise  that  she  had  come  back  also  through 
the  grave  and  gate  of  death  into  newness  of 
life  ;  and  that  love,  a  cold,  dead  seed  lying  un- 
der snows  colder  than  wildest  storms  can  give, 
had  found  an  earthly  spring,  and  lifted  itself  up 
through  the  hard  surface  to  burgeon  and  bloom 
and  fill  her  life  with  fragrance. 


GLADSTONE  AS  LEADER  OF  THE 
COMMONS. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  at  once  strikes  a  cas- 
ual visitor  to  the  English  Parliament  more 
unpleasantly — especially  if  he  has  sat  in  the 
spacious  galleries  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
— than  the  way  in  which  the  architects  of  West- 
minster Hall  have  ignored  the  existence  of  the 
people  as  a  body  vitally  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  their 
representatives.  No  matter  how  important  the 
debate  that  is  to  take  place,  only  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  out  of  the  thirty 
millions  of  England  can  be  admitted  into  the 
Commons'  House.  And  what  do  not  these  have 
to  go  through !  About  one  half  have  had  their 
names  inserted  in  the  list  which  admits  to  the 
Speaker's  Gallery.  About  twenty  ladies — prin- 
cipally the  families  of  members  who  are  to  take 
part  in  the  debate — are  crowded  into  the  Ladies' 
Gallery.  The  rest  must  cram  themselves  into 
the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

In  order  to  get  into  this  last  place  Ave  first  get 
an  order  of  admission  from  a  member  of  the 
House.  We  then  have  to  sit  in  a  kind  of  closet 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  Parliament  opens.  (This, 
of  course,  is  when  there  is  some  unusual  attrac- 
tion.) We  do  not  sit  here  all  this  time  in  pro- 
pria persona,  but  obtain  what  is  called  a  "dum- 
my." This  "dummy"  is  the  first  poor  ragged 
wretch  that  maybe  picked  up  in  the  streets  with 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  ragged  regiment  who  crowd  to  the  door  of 
the  closet  referred  to  at  daybreak,  with  notes 
from  Members  of  Parliament  in  their  hands, 
have  any  interest  beyond  a  passionate,  sleepless 
desire  to  hear  a  great  orator.  Oh,  dear  no  ! 
Nor  is  it  to  be  for  an  instant  thought  that  when, 
in  the  afternoon,  one  of  these  meekly  or  even 


eagerly  resigns  his  place  to  a  well-dressed  comer 
that  it  is  any  thing  more  than  pure  self-sacrifice. 
If  I  were  to  intimate  that,  when  I  lately  went  to 
hear  Mr.  Gladstone  introduce  the  new  Reform 
Bill,  and  a  seedy  boy,  out  at  the  elbows,  kindly 
yielded  to  me  place  No.  6,  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting  eleven  hours,  I  sat  there  witli  $2  50  in 
gold  less  in  my  purse  than  before,  the  report 
might  reach  Her  Majesty's  immaculate  Govern- 
ment, and  a  most  disinterested  functionary  might 
lose  his  place.  Consequently,  as  you  see,  I  was 
ushered  in  by  powerful  friends,  and  paid  nothing 
— nothing  whatever,  I  assure  you  ! 

It  was  a  very  odd  place  for  me  to  be  in — that 
closet  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.  When  I  went  in  and  re- 
lieved poor  No.  6,  I  looked  around  at  my  com- 
pany. But  few  had  as  yet  been  relieved  from 
their  long  watch,  and  never  since  the  days  of 
Falstaff  did  eyes  behold  a  more  melancholy  troop 
than  those  who  were  presumably  the  auditors  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Through  the  reeking  air  of 
the  dark,  subterranean  place,  which  by  severe 
crowding  held  fifty-eight  persons,  one  could  see 
the  faces,  the  filthy  raiment,  the  debauched  ex- 
pression of  those  who  would  a  few  hours  later 
be  distributed  among  the  dens,  station-houses, 
and  work-houses  of  London.  As  you  gaze  a 
functionary  in  uniform  starts  in  at  the  door  and 
cries,  "The  Hon.  Yelverton  Hensleigh !"  Each 
poor  wretch  looks  hard  at  the  back  of  his  bit  of 
paper,  some  asking  their  neighbors  to  spell  out 
what  is  on  theirs.  "The  Hon.  Yelverton  Hens- 
leigh !"  shouts  again  the  official.  "Think  as 
that's  me,"  pipes  up  a  half-naked  and  very  dirty 
little  boy.  He  is  called  forth.  A  few  novices 
explode  at  the  fiction ;  but  the  policemen  look 
very  solemn  as  the  elegant  aristocrat  comes  for- 
ward and  takes  the  seat  and  order  from  his 
double. 

At  last  the  ragamuffins  with  their  grand  aris- 
tocratic and  literary  names  have  all  gone ;  in 
their  places  a  well-dressed  and  select  company 
has  appeared  ;  but  there,  chatting  or  reading  by 
the  one  gas-jet,  we  must  remain  one  hour.  At 
last,  however,  the  great  Westminster  clock  tolls 
four ;  a  long  single  file  begins  to  coil  slowly  up- 
ward through  a  close,  dark  series  of  stairways  ; 
but  at  last  a  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  ere  we 
know  it  we  are  seated  on  delightful  cushions 
looking  down  on  the  assembling  wisdom  of  En- 
gland. 

The  room  is  small,  though  not  so  small  as 
the  deceptive  Gothic  style  of  it  makes  one  ar 
first  believe.  The  carvings  and  ornamentation 
of  it  are  exquisite.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  high  up  on  the  wall,  is  what  the  novice 
at  once  takes  to  be  a  delicate  series  of  tapes- 
tries ;  but  as  he  gazes  some  movement  starts 
his  eye  upon  a  search,  which  ends  in  his  con- 
clusion that  they  are  ladies.  Yes,  behind  a  dia- 
mond lattice-work  in  the  wall  are  the  score  of 
ladies  to  whom  that  veiled  presence  was  con- 
ceded when  these  new  Houses  were  built.  It 
was  not  a  generation  ago  that,  in  this  land  with 
a  Queen,  the  interest  of  women  in  public  affairs 
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was  supposed  to  be  provided  for  by  a  small  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  around  which  a  dozen 
ladies  sat— a  hole  admitting  one  face  at  a  time, 
through  which  peeresses  peered  by  turns !  This 
Ladies' Gallery— holding  twenty— was  regarded 
as  a  formidable  innovation,  the  Conservative 
not  failing  to  observe  that  it  was  only  a  way-sta-  | 
tion  in  their  progress  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.  And  now  that  Mr.  Mill  has  got  there, 
who  knows  but  that  the  Conservatives  were  light  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the  impressivene.ss 
of  the  scene  when  some  unusual  occasion  has 
brought  together  all  the  magnates  of  the  conn- 
try — when  the  foreign  ministers  ami  the  j  eers 
are  in  the  places  provided  for  them — and  the 
wandering  eye  detects  among  the  group  of  vis- 
itors Tennyson  or  Owen  or  Fronde — and  when, 
as  the  bishop's  prayer  close-,  a  great  flood  of 
tinted  light  descends  through  the  ceiling  of  toned 
glass.  The  little  ghostly  procession  out  of  the 
twelfth  century — the  Speaker  with  his  gown  and 
wig,  with  his  attendants,  in  tights  and  kn<-  •- 
buckles  and  queues,  holding  up  his  train  or  car- 
rying the  mace  before  him — has  entered.  And 
now  we  are  called  away  from  the  far  past,  from 
all  memory  of  our  M  dummy"  and  our  dark  clos- 
et, and  we  are  even  charmed  away  from  the 
beautiful  scene;  for  the  nineteenth  century 
speaks  to  us  through  the  voice  of  Gladstone, 
who  rises  to  propose  and  plead  for  a  measure 
of  Reform  which,  if  passed,  will  go  far  to  thaw 
and  BfWl  away  this  little  House  of  Common-., 
and  build  one  worthy  to  be  the  council  cham- 
ber of  a  new  England,  in  which  no  class  or  in- 
terest shall  be  unrepre-eiite  l. 

All  the  great  statesmen  who  have  ever  li\e-l 
have  belonged  to  one  of  two  clusscs — the  class 
of  Representatives  or  that  of  leaders.  The 
Representative  Man  is  the  direct  expression  of 
his  country  at  the  time  of  his  connection  with 
it.  He  may  he  its  practical  expression — as  Na- 
poleon of  E ranee  or  Wellington  of  Kngland  :  or 
he  may  be  its  voice — as  Burke  was  thai  -  t  En- 
gland and  Webster  that  of  America.  It  i>  es- 
sential only  that  he  keep  abreast  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  say  or  do  what  they  wish  to  hut  can 
not  say  or  do.  The  Leader  is  not  abreast  with 
but  just  ahead  of  his  time  and  country.  Ib- 
says  or  does  not  what  they  wish  but  what 
they  want,  not  what  they  are  but  what  they 
mean,  lie  interprets  them,  and  often  he  inter- 
prets them  best  when  he  is  seemingly  in  an- 
tagonism with  them,  l'aul,  Luther,  Calvin, 
arc  historic  names  in  the  latter  class  :  and  in 
modern  times  we  have  them  represented  in  Italy 
by  Cavour  and  Mazzini ;  in  England  by  l'alu.. 
ston  and  Gladstone.  In  England  the  death  of 
the  great  Representative  of  the  English  ]>eople 
has  made  way  for  the  accession  of  their  great 
Leader,  who  now  stands  in  the  front  of  the  Com- 
mons. Bnt  even  as  it  is  hard  to  classify  En- 
gland it  is  hard  to  classify  Gladstone.  All 
other  nations,  from  Japan  to  California,  may  be 
described  as  somewhere  in  the  vast  railway  train 
of  peoples ;  but  England  is  aside,  running  on  a 
groove  of  her  own.    Her  island  is  the  deposit 


of  many  sea-currents  from  the  s.  iU  .-t*  various 
other  lands;  her  Constitution  is  made  of  tho 
odds  and  ends  of  all  others  in  Europe  ;  her  peo- 
ple is  mixed  of  all  Euroj^an  races;  and  licr 
foremost  orator  is  as  complex  as  the  ]  h\ su-.il. 
moral,  or  political  elements  of  his  country. 

Gladstone  is  a  Scotchman,  with  a  purely  En- 
glish training.  He  was  bred  a  Tory,  and  is  Ow 
leader  of  tho  Liberal  party.  He  is  a  plebeian 
aristocrat;  a  royalist  who  studied  and  learned 
to  hate  despotism  in  the  court  of  1>  mba  ;  alliji 
Churchman,  w  ho  once  wrote  a  Pttscyistic  book, 
whom  Oxford  fears ;  a  reformer  on  whom  the 
Argus  of  liberty  buds  it  needful  to  keep  its  hun- 
ted eyes  wide  oj-en.  He  has  given  each  port? 
its  finest  watch-w.-rd.  for  the  England  he  loves 
includes  them  nil ;  yet  no  party  would  go  to 
him  to  find  an  advocate  Finding  each  party 
devoted  MM  h  more  to  its  own  shell  than  to  its 
own  essence,  he  louche*  them  all  with  his  wand 
and  they  unclose,  revealing  valuable  kernels  un- 
suspected by  themselves.  His  theory  of  oratory 
classes  him  among  tho  leaders.  The  orator 
must,  ns  he  once  said,  4tit'turn  to  ihc  people  us 
flood  what  he  has  received  as  vapor."  The  Ko|>- 
resontative  would  return  the  vnpor  ho  had  re- 
ceived more  or  less  rarefied.  It  is  never  of  a 
high  kind  of  man  that  one  can  say,  "  He  is  al- 
ways up  to  the  people,"  or,  *4  He  goes  a*  fast  ns 
the  people  will  let  him."  The  leader  will  fuse 
nnd  remould  public  opinion.  He  will  *|«enk  to 
marble,  never  doubting  that  it  will  Mush  with 
life  under  his  words,  nnd  follow  his  voice  a*  some- 
thing for  which  it  has  been  waiting,  In. and  by 
an  evil  sjicll.  Hut  the  task  of  the  Leader  lice 
in  his  presentative  if  not  in  his  representative 
power;  that  is,  he  is  Ml  necessarily  an  oiigiua- 
tor.  To  the  masses  all  not  dictated  by  them- 
selves may  seem  innovation  or  originality,  as 
they  like  or  dislike  it.  Tho  Leader,  however, 
tins  leaders;  nnd  he  is  oftener  than  otherwise  a 
mediator  between  the  highest  thought  of  his 
time  and  the  |«coplc.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  wo  sit 
here,  charms  away  tho  weariness  of  hours  with 
an  eloquence  that,  though  it  is  figured  and 
changed  with  the  forms  of  his  own  mind  as  that 
light  is  by  the  stained  windows,  is  clearly  trace- 
able  to  many  a  Military  thinker — not  the  least  to 
that  thin,  quietly-nervous  representative  of  West- 
minster, who  is  so  fascinate. 1  by  the  iin-u-p<  <  led 
scrolls  into  which  he  finds  his  own  ideas  may  bo 
woven. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  rises  there  is  n  flutter 
of  expectation  and  anxiety  throughout  the  room  ; 
w  hat  he  will  say  is  utterly  unpredictable.  WhCfl 
John  Bright,  the  finest  orator  in  Europe  of  (M 
Representative  class,  rises,  his  speech  is  so  writ- 
,  ten  out  on  his  broad,  handsome  face  that  Lnvn- 
I  ter,  were  he  reporter  for  the  7  '    .  ponld  write 
it  all  out  before  he  got  through.    But  Glad- 
j  stone's  face  is,  during  the  first  ten  minutes,  the 
i  sheath  of  the  man  ;  nnd  his  idea  only  comes  out 
1  gleam  by  gleam,  until,  a  true  Damascus  blade, 
,  it  flashes  and  darts  in  graceful  curves — such  a 
{  splendid  fencer  is  he! — and  at  length  is  wielded 
|  with  that  skill  which  generally  wins  the  day. 
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Nature  has,  in  the  clear  steel-ray  of  his  eye,  the 
fortress-like  brow  that  protects  it,  the  firm  nose 
that  is  its  buttress  above,  though  it  becomes  re- 
fined and  Greekish  as  it  descends  to  the  flexible 
lips,  given  him  a  fit  casket  in  which  to  keep  his 
brilliants.  His  gestures  are  more  frequent  than 
with  the  earlier  great  speakers  of  Parliament, 
but  are  quite  his  own.  He  has,  in  particular,  a 
way  of  raising  his  hand  up  to  the  side  of  his 
temples,  and  holding  it  there  vertically  a  mo- 
ment before  it  descends  to  emphasize  his  point, 
which  is  remarkably  impressive.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  modulations  of  his  voice,  in  the  tones 
which  come  each  embodied  in  a  word  which  ex- 
presses it  as  truly  as  pallor  or  blush  expresses  an 
emotion,  that  the  great  culture  of  Gladstone  is 
revealed.  One  seems  to  be  listening  to  the  ut- 
terances of  some  invisible  procession  of  great 
spirits — stretching  from  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Simonides,  to  Erasmus  and  Bacon.  As  his 
words  are,  so  to  speak,  complexioned,  so  his 
style  is  physiognomical.  His  sentences  carry 
in  their  form  something  beyond  the  mere  mean- 
ing of  the  words. 

It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  a  man  of 
this  nicety  of  culture  floundering  in  the  great 
Reform  Debate  among  the  old  phrases  and  he- 
reditary expedients  of  England ;  and  it  was  not 
a  small  tribute  to  him,  that  while  he  touched 
them  they  assumed  a  certain  dignity.  Fancy 
the  flower  of  Oxonian  culture  talking  about 
scot  and  lot  owners  and  potwallopers !  Yet, 
really,  when  Gladstone  spoke  of  potwallopers 
one  seemed  to  find  a  new  dignity  in  the  solitary 
individual — a  widower,  mayhap,  or  hermit,  or 
scholar — whose  boiling  pot  assured  him  an  in- 
terest in  his  country,  and  entitled  him  to  the 
franchise.  And  so  did  he  build  statistics  up 
into  pretty  architectural  forms.  Nevertheless 
in  the  pauses  of  his  speech  one  could  but  feel  a 
longing  to  hear  that  voice  filled  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  universal  questions,  and  not  devoting  it- 
self to  the  tremendous  issue  of  whether  the  En- 
glish voter  should  be  a  renter  to  the  sum  of 
seven  or  of  ten  pounds.  Pounds — pounds — 
pounds — pounds.  The  words  were  reiterated 
until  one  would  think  we  had  all  gathered  to 
perform  a  solemn  rite  to  a  great  gold  sovereign. 
I  reflected  on  the  wit  of  that  photographer,  who, 
having  lately  to  make  a  likeness  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  set  up  a  pound  sterling 
in  order  to  rivet  his  eye.  It  is  one  advantage 
that  we  of  America  have  reaped  from  the  slav- 
ery agitation  in  America  that  our  people  have 
been  educated  into  an  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  great  human  questions,  and  that  our  Con- 
gressmen, in  however  rude,  unoxonian  speeches, 
deal  with  such.  Though  the  Church  questions, 
and  the  Irish  wrongs,  have  given  of  late  a  deep- 
er tone  to  the  English  Parliamentary  debates, 
yet  even  now,  in  four  days  out  of  the  five  of  its 
weekly  sittings,  one  will  find  an  immense  amount 
of  learning,  research,  and  thought  devoted  to  the 
Armstrong  gun,  to  the  Pigville  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  other  questions  of  similar  grandeur. 

The  subject  of  Reform  was  one,  however, 


which,  once  unsealed,  could  not  be  kept  down 
in  the  small  casket  of  statistics.  And  all  who 
listened  to  Gladstone  when  he  introduced  the 
bill  knew  that  he  must  rise  with  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  theme.  He  disappointed  all 
who  went  to  hear  him  as  an  orator  in  this ;  for 
his  main  object  being  to  conciliate  the  Tories — 
knowing  that  the  reformers  were  sure  to  take 
whatever  extension  they  could  get — he  devoted 
himself  at  the  close  of  his  statement  to  proving 
that  it  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  change. 
We  had  a  fine  chance  to  witness  the  orator's  dex- 
terity in  talking  to  one  extreme  what  the  other 
must  not  hear,  and  in  gilding  a  revolutionary 
pill ;  but  there  was  scarcely  a  touch  of  heroism 
in  the  speech.  The  conclusion  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  brave  treatment,  and  occupied 
five  minutes  of  the  speech,  which  was  of  two 
and  a  half  hours'  duration.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Tories,  whose  objection,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is 
that  the  admission  of  the  working-classes  is,  on 
account  of  their  numbers,  the  virtual  disfran- 
chisement of  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes : 

"We  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "■entirely  abandon 
the  expectation  that  even  those  who  have  protested  al- 
most in  principle  against  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
downward,  will  be  disposed  to  accept  a  measure  which 
they  do  not  wholly  approve  if  they  think  it  offers  the 
promise  of  the  settlement  for  a  considerable  period  of  a 
grave,  important,  complex,  and  difficult  subject.  I  would 
beg  them  to  consider  what  an  immense  value  there  is  in 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  for  its  own  sake.  Liberty  is 
a  thing  which  is  good  not  only  in  its  fruits,  but  in  itself. 
This  is  what  we  constantly  say  in  regard  to  English  legis- 
lation, when  we  are  told  that  affairs  are  managed  more 
economically,  more  cleverly,  and  elfectually  in  foreign 
countries.  Yes,  we  answer,  but  here  they  are  managed 
freely  ;  and  in  freedom,  in  the  free  discharge  of  political 
duties,  there  is  an  immense  power  both  of  discipline  and 
of  education  for  the  people.  We  can  not  consent  to  look 
upon  this  large  addition,  considerable  although  it  may  be, 
to  the  political  power  of  the  working-classes  of  this  coun- 
try as  if  it  were  an  addition  fraught  with  nothing  but 
danger.  We  can  not  look  upon  it  as  the  Trojan  horse  ap- 
proaching the  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  and  filled  with 
armed  men  bent  on  ruin,  plunder,  and  confiscation.  We 
can  not  join  in  comparing  it  with  that  monstrum  infelix 
— we  can  not  say : 

1  Scandit  fatalis  machina  muros, 

Foeta  avmis ;  mediseque  minans  illabitur  urbi.' 

I  believe  that  those  persons  whom  Ave  ask  you  to  enfran- 
chise ought  rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you  would  welcome 
recruits  to  your  army.  We  ask  you  to  give  within  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  just  limits  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, but,  having  determined  those  limits,  to  give 
with  an  ungrudging  hand.  Consider  what  you  can  safely 
and  justly  afford  to  do  in  admitting  new  subjects  and  citi- 
zens within  the  pale  of  the  Parliamentary  Constitution  ; 
and,  having  so  considered  it,  don't  do  it  as  if  you  were 
compounding  with  danger  and  misfortune.  Do  it  as  if 
you  were  conferring  a  boon  that  will  be  felt  and  recipro- 
cated m  grateful  attachment.  Give  to  these  persons  new 
interests  in  the  Constitution — new  interests  which,  by  the 
beneficent  working  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Providence, 
shall  beget  in  them  new  attachment  to  the  Constitution ; 
for  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
laws  under  which  they  live  is,  after  all,  more  than  your 
gold  and  your  silver,  more  than  your  fleets  and  your  ar- 
mies, at  once  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of 
the  land." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  and  dignity 
with  which  this  peroration  was  delivered ;  and 
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every  word  and  thought  in  it  will  bear  a  micro- 
scopic criticism.    Yet  it  was  in  listening  to  this 
that  I  felt  Gladstone's  limitations  as  an  orator. 
There  was  a  certain  lack  of  moral  depth  in  the 
speaker.    lJectus  est  quod  discrtum  farlt.  No- 
thing can  go  farther  than  it  has  come.  Tl 
plaudits  which  responded  to  these  words  v. 
loud  but  not  deep.     Jntelleetually  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  profound  though  not  broad;  morally 
he  is  broad  but  not  profound.     I  haw  never  in 
this  or  any  speech  been  thrilled  bj  him  except 
on  the  intellectual  side.     All  the  parties  and 
the  people  of  England  find  a  reception  in  hil 
heart — for  he  is  one  of  the  few  politicians  who 
have  hearts — but  it  is  the  reception  of  ft  draw-  ' 
ing-room  ;  they  have  no  homes  then-.     Ht  k 
therefore  a  leader  for  an  intermediate  p!nw  I..-, 
tween  two  En^lands.  and  the  forermim-r  .  i  >  ::. 
man  with  convictions  rather  than  oj  nions. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  working-men  <  f  England 

will  never  obtain  their  franchises  under  the  h  a,'. 
crship  of  Gladstone.  C'arNlo  reminds  ui  that 
when  any  great  change  is  to  lie  wrought  God 
raises  up  men  to  whom  that  ehnnpe  is  made  to 
appear  as  the  our  thimj  mi  <//«/.  Nobodv  would 
ever  suspect  Mr.  Gladstone  of  thinking  the  «  n- 
franchisement  of  the  English  workin^-mcn  the  I 


one  thing  needful  ;  there  was  far  more  of  that 
kind  of  feeling  about  Mr.  Horsmnn  when  he 
bitterly  denounced  Karl  Kussell  and  Ids  minis- 
ters as  having  at  last  laid  the  Government  at 
the  feet  of, John  J'.iLht.  It  will  be  imj  o*sihle 
for  the  men  of  strong  convictions  on  the  radiea] 
side  to  bring  in  thtir  one-thing-necdfnl  p.wer 
uj>on  a  timid  half-measure  like  that  now  i  r  >• 
posed  ;  and  so  it  is  probable  that,  tietween  their 
indifference  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  To- 
ries anil  the  Palmcrston  mourners,  the  measure 
may  fail.  If  it  does,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
Knplish  liberty  has  received  any  blow.  When 
the  ditfu»ion  of  intelligence  among  the  Knplish 
lower  rlassvt  shall  have  gone  on  some  voars 
yet;  when  the  U^er-houses  arc  no  longer  ten- 
fold more  numerous  than  the  schools;  when 
some  of  the  hurd  nod  cruel  religious  dogmas, 
whose  fetters  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
lower  orders  are  now  hugged,  shall  U«  bn  ken  ; 
they  will  bo  worthy  of  a  higher  privilege  than 
to  write  by  another's  hand  their  ignomnce  upon 
a  ballot  and  en»l  it  to  be  another  link  in  the 

the  ballot  will  |>e  found  to  lie  the  recognition  of 
nn  elemental  force  more  needed  by  Parliament 
than  Parliament  br  it. 


THE  UV 

T  AM  a  live  Amern-itn. 

Life's  morning  on  my  hreust  ; 
In  action,  action  is  my  BoaVOJL 

But  Tojihet  is  in  rest. 
I  grapple  savage  Nature's  mane, 

And  make  her  to  me  bow, 
"While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 

In  thunder  o'er  my  brow — 
Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving! 

I  crave  no  other  nation's  land; 

It  must  not  cravo  for  mine: 
If  it  invades,  here  is  mv  sword, 

And  yonder  yawns  the  brine. 
So,  let  alone,  the  sooner  all 

The  elements  must  bow, 
While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 

In  thunder  o'er  my  brow- 
Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving  ! 

But  not  for  merely  matters  wealth 

I'm  conquering  the  zone  ; 
No!  'tis  that  Science,  Letters.  Art, 

Shall  share  my  mighty  throne: 
And  yet  unto  their  coronals 

Must  all  the  nations  bow, 
While  the  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 

In  thunder  o'er  my  brow- 
Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving ! 


AMERICAN. 

The,  lightning  is  the  |>cn  of  God 

On  yonder  sky  for  roe: 
It  write*,  so  all  the  World  mar  read, 

"Forcvermore  lie  Free!" 
Niagara  answer,  the  command, 

*'To  Mortal  Never  Ilow!" 
While  the-  iron  Trump  of  Action  storms 

In  thunder  o'er  my  brow — 
Push  along,  pn»h  along,  keep  moving! 

Oh,  how  divine,  how  rast  my  Creed! 

luirth,  Heaven,  own  its  span : 
TU  rainbow-arched  belief  in  God, 

And,  also,  faith  in  *ui*. 
This  i,  the  Creed  that's  bound  to  make 

The  king-blaopbeuu  rH  bow. 
While  the  iron  Trump  of  Anion  storm* 

In  thunder  o'er  my  brow — 
Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving ! 

Oh,  welcome  to  this  Nam  World's  lif<- ! 

Nor  shall  I  slower  sweep 
Till  Nature's  mane  is  wreathed  with  flowers 

On  every  conquered  steep. 
Then  I,  pOffcape,  will  yearn  to  make 

Some  other  planet  bow, 
▼I  hile  still  the  Trump  of  Action  Ptonns 

In  thunder  o'er  my  brow — 
Push  along,  push  along,  keep  moving  '. 
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HENRY  BARTH,  THE 

IN  the  winter  of  1859-GO  I  used  to  take  the 
London  Times  every  day  from  the  hand  of  a 
gentleman  who,  like  myself,  used  to  read  the 
papers  at  the  well-known  cafe  of  Sparagnapani, 
Under  the  Linden,  in  Berlin.  The  hour  which 
suited  our  mutual  convenience  in  going  there 
was  from  twelve  to  one,  and  in  time  our  passing 
salutations  led  to  sentences,  sentences  to  con- 
versation, conversation  to  acquaintance,  and  ac- 
quaintance, I  can  not  forbear  to  think,  to  friend- 
ship. 

This  man  was  Henry  Barth,  the  distinguished 
African  explorer.  He  had  just  published  his 
great  work,  and  was  quietly  living  in  Berlin, 
waiting  till  some  opening  should  present  itself 
which  should  call  his  talents  into  occupation, 
and  be  worthy  of  his  experience.  A  young  man 
myself,  his  junior  by  about  thirteen  years,  but 
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like  him  a  pupil  of  Hitter,  there  were  many 
things  in  common  between  us,  and  our  daily  con- 
versation soon  became  to  me  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  features  of  the  winter.  In  person  he 
was  short,  compactly  and  stoutly  built ;  with  a 
noble  forehead,  deep,  dark  eyes,  regular  feat- 
ures, and  a  bronzed  complexion.  He  was  in 
excellent  condition  ;  yet  full  as  was  his  face,  and 
thick  the  solid  coating  of  muscle  which  covered 
his  cheek-bones,  Barth  had  still  so  much  mind, 
and  so  much  sensibility,  that  what  in  many  an- 
other man  would  have  seemed  like  grossncss, 
was  entirely  lost  from  sight  in  the  thoroughly 
intellectual  expression  which  played  over  his 
features.  Most  reserved  in  his  conversation 
with  Germans  and  with  Englishmen,  he  was 
affable  and  confidential  with  an  American  ;  and 
to  me  it  is  to  this  day  an  enigma  when  I  hear 
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men  use  such  expressions  as  this,  that  "  Barth 
seemed  the  very  incarnation  of  reserve."  Our 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Barth,  has  the  same  impression 
of  his  character  which  I  gained  years  ago,  and 
can  not  believe  that  the  man  whom  the  world 
considered  cold,  unapproachable,  suspicious,  and 
reticent,  was  he  whom  he  found  open,  free,  and 
kindly. 

Yet  doubtless  much  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
His  whole  early  training  tended  to  make  him 
reserved  and  a  lover  of  solitude,  yet  not  suspi- 
cious and  jealous.  He  never  had  a  boyhood  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word:  his  earliest  world 
was  one  of  thought,  hope,  expectation,  and 
study.  He  grew  up  without  play-ftOowt,  Mid 
with  but  few  companions  save  I  >ks.  In  this 
way  his  taciturnity  found  a  natural  and  ine\i:  i- 
ble  development.  Advancing  years  made  him 
more  and  more  a  student.  His  ample  jkmuu- 
iwy  means  allowed  him,  when  he  becaim 
eler,  to  journey  with  BO  companions  but  Ml  NN  - 
ants,  and  what  might,  under  other  circ  .Mi- 
stances,  have  developed  a  rich,  social  nature, 
only  proved  the  means  of  inducing  an  increase  | 
of  reserve  and  taciturnity.  Yet  the  suspicious- 
ness  which  he  manifested  in  his  later  u-arx.  "as 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  product  of  .if:  r-gr-.wth, 
and  a  result  of  disappointment*  and  of  unexpect- 
ed ingratitude. 

The  American  public  has  seen  B  irth  only 
from  one  point  of  view — the  boll.  <  :.•  <  tful,  un- 
daunted African  explorer  ;  and  the  mun  who  en- 
countered the  obstacles  which  he  did,  and  \vl 
vanquished  them  all,  would  not  seem  t 
one  to  be  the  victim  of  di>ap]« •iutment.  Yet  he 
appears  not  to  have  led  a  bright,  happy  life. 
Among  the  rumors  which  have  passed  through 
the  leading  circles  of  Berlin  society  since  hit 
death  is  one  which  I  never  heard  when  he  was 
alive — namely,  that  the  direction  of  his  energies 
to  travel  through  wild  and  unknown  districts 
was  originally  occasioned  by  disappointment  in 
love,  and  as  this  is  mentioned  by  scientific  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  eminence,  it  can  not,  1 
think,  be  devoid  of  truth.  The  lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached  is  said  to  be  now  residing  in  Ber- 
lin, happily  and  respectably  married. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  romantic  page  of  his 
career,  which  as  only  at  best  the  record  of  ru- 
mors, there  have  been  other  agencies  at  work 
which  have  been  effective  in  marring  the  quirt 
happiness  of  his  life.  After  his  return  from  his 
first  great  tour,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further 
on  another  page,  Barth,  laden  with  a  travel- 
er's richest  spoils,  not  mere  light  and  pleasant 
sketches,  but  with  original  results  of  gr eat  value, 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, and  hoped  to  win  a  place  not  only  in  the 
affections  of  a  large  number  of  students,  but  also 
to  realize  his  fond  ideal  of  a  successful  teacher. 
In  this  he  failed  so  signally  as  to  embitter  his 
spirits  and  crush  his  hopes.  From  his  friend  and 
my  own,  Professor  Koner,  of  Berlin,  I  gather 
some  particulars  which,  though  stated  with  the 
caution  and  delicacy  of  friendship,  make  it  evi- 


dent that  Barth,  though  possessing  some  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  first-class  lecturer,  could  not 
compete  with  others  still  more  favored.  He 
heaped  up  the  ma»es  of  learning  in  such  pro- 
digious  quantities  that  students  who  had  not 
made  geography  a  special  study  could  follow  him 
neither  with  profit  nor  pleasure.  Large  wall- 
maj  s  not  being  used  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
University,  he  was  still  more  disabled  :  and  could 
even  an  American  lecturer  deal  with  desert]  tive 
geography  without  some  help  faun  wall-maps  or 
illustrations  ?  Vet  Barth's  want  of  sine.  -  was 
necessarily  sharph  contrasted  w  ith  the  great  and 
sustained  enthusiasm  which  \  ear  after  year  at- 
tended the  geographical  lectures  of  Carl  Kitter. 
Thirty  yean  of  lal*>r  in  the  Berlin  University 
had  brought  him  to  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  hi*  lecture-room,  the  largest  in  the  Univers- 
ity, w  .is  alw  a\  s  throngi  !.  One  might  su:  pose 
that  geography  being  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground by  Hitter's  unparalleled  skill,  a  young 
man,  standing  under  his  protection  and  cnjo\  ing 
his  warm  friendship  and  entire  confidence,  would 
have  entered  into  a  full  share  of  success  ;  but 
this  was  denied  to  Barth,  and,  dissatisfied  with 
his  attempts  to  enlist  tho  interest  of  the  young 
men  in  his  lectures,  ho  began  to  look  around 
him  for  a  new  field  of  exploration  where  his  dar- 
ing, his  energy,  and  his  hopefulness  might  ha\o 
free  play.  Hut  hud  he  waited  longer  at  Berlin, 
n  happv,  pr«Mj«erotis  carver  might  have  been  his 
in  spite  of  early  discouragements. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  it  so  diffi- 
cult for  a  yonng  University  teacher  to  gain  a 
fair  start  at  in  Germany ;  in  no  other  country 
can  success  lead  to  such  large  and  varied  honors 
as  there.  Will  the  reader  allow  mo  to  illustrate 
this  remark  for  a  moment,  by  a  alight  incident 
which  I  noted  while  in  Ileidclburg  last  summer. 
At  the  University  there  the  oldest  son  of  Men- 
delssohn was  lecturing  on  the  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  lie  was  said  to  be  a  young 
man  of  great  learning,  line  apjica  ranee,  and  of 
fiery  enthusiasm.  1'  i:ig  \>  r\  much  interested 
in  the  character  of  his  father,  tho  eminent  mu- 
sician. I  availed  tut  self  of  a  spare  hour  to  visit 
the  University  and  hear  one  of  his  lecture'*. 
Arriving  there,  I  inquired  which  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  room  where  the  young  Doctor  would 
read,  and  was  directed  to  number  eight.  Look- 
ing in,  I  saw  no  one,  and  went  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor, thinking  that  there  must  lie  a  mistake. 
Encountering  there  a  nervous,  slightly-built, 
florid  young  man,  who  waa  hurrying  along,  I 
asked  if  that  was  Dr.  Mendelssohn's  Iecture- 
loorn,  anl  was  answered  ill  the  affirmative. 
Going  in  and  waiting  jiaticntly  for  some  five 
minutes,  the  door  Hew  open  as  with  a  vigorous 
push,  and  the  sarin-  ;.'  :ng  man  entered,  walked 
hastily  up  to  the  desk,  flung  a  huge  roll  of 
manuscript  down,  and  began  to  read  a  lecture 
with  the  greatest  fire  and  rapidity.  Two  hear- 
ers came  in  after  him,  but  as  neither  one  took 
down  notes  in  the  universal  manner  of  German 
students,  I  knew  that  they  were  casual  listeners 
like  myself.    And  thus  he  will  go  on  year  after 
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year  till  at  length  it  may  be  the  long  practiced 
patience  will  have  its  reward,  the  lecture-room 
will  begin  to  fill,  the  lecturer  will  be  promoted 
to  a  professorship,  and  the  honors  which  the 
world  gives  to  a  Neander,  an  Ewald,  a  Ritter,  a 
Dove,  an  Encke,  a  Ranke,  and  a  Rothe  may  be 
his. 

To  secure  this  result  Barth  did  not  wait,  but 
turned  his  back  upon  the  lecture-room  and  chose 
the  tent,  the  privations,  and  the  honor  of  an 
African  explorer. 

Yet  the  great  disappointments  which  embit- 
tered his  career  were  not  all  past  even  then. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  trials  to  which,  like  Living- 
stone and  all  great  explorers,  he  was  exposed 
while  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  there  have  been 
some  within  the  last  few  years  which  would  have 
pained  a  heart  less  sensitive  than  his.  Coming 
home  and  publishing  his  great  record  of  adven- 
ture and  of  discovery,  he  was  not  at  once  in- 
vited to  take  any  important  post,  and  when  I 
met  him  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  the  future  of 
his  life  was  all  uncertain.  It  was  not  till  1862 
that  two  calls  reached  him  which  were  sufficient- 
ly important  to  merit  his  serious  consideration, 
one  of  them  to  the  University  of  Jena,  the  other 
to  become  an  Extraordinary  Professor  in  that 
of  Berlin.  The  latter  was  naturally  more  to  his 
taste,  since  he  enjoyed  living  in  the  Prussian 
capital,  and  he  accepted  it  and  entered  anew 
upon  those  duties  from  which  he  once  turned 
away  for  a  more  attractive  field. 

Yet  that  long  period  of  waiting  which  suc- 
ceeded the  publication  of  his  African  travels 
was  not  adapted  to  make  him  contented.  Speak- 
ing the  English  language  as  perfectly  as  he  did, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  country  which  he 
so  faithfully  served  would  have  been  anxious  to 
retain  his  services  and  turn  them  to  account ; 
but  from  England  he  received  little  or  no  dis- 
plays of  gratitude  beyond  the  orders  and  medals 
which  awaited  him  on  his  return.  There  was 
indeed  no  lack  of  recognition  in  the  most  promi- 
nent journals  of  the  heroism  which  he  displayed 
in  his  African  tour,  yet  of  that  more  satisfactory 
recognition  which  has  followed  the  services  of 
prominent  Arctic  adventurers,  and  such  men  as 
Livingstone,  there  has  been  none  displayed  in 
England  toward  Bath.  The  English  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  a  German ;  and  the  same 
petty  jealousy  which  has  been  arrayed  against 
the  effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  way  of  the 
Spitzbergen  seas,  because  it  emanates  from  Pe- 
termann,  a  German  geographer,  always  refused 
to  Barth  the  honors  justly  due  him,  and  even 
down  to  this  moment  no  scientific  or  literary 
journal  of  Great  Britain  has  done  more  than  to 
casually  mention  the  fact  of  his  death. 

There  was  one  cause  more  for  the  bitterness 
which  has  clouded  Barth  within  the  past  few 
years :  that  was  the  bad  spirit  displayed  toward 
him  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  England, 
and  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  its  prominent 
members  to  show  that  he  neglected  the  great 
object  of  the  African  mission.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Richardson,  the  head  of  the  expedi- 


tion until  his  premature  death,  was  a  man  not 
scientifically  qualified  for  his  task,  and  not  pos- 
sessing that  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
mind  which  were  indispensable  in  one  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  which  he  took  upon  him- 
self ;  yet  he  was  a  philanthropist,  and  the  hope 
of  making  treaties  and  opening  business  rela- 
tions was  stimulated  most  largely  in  his  bosom 
by  the  expectation  that  the  greatest  and  noblest 
result  of  the  mission  would  be  the  good  effect 
which  it  would  have  upon  the  African  slave- 
trade.  But  while  it  would  be  doing  a  grievous 
injustice  to  the  memory  of  Barth  to  insinuate 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  this  infamous  traffic, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  not  so  de- 
voted to  this  one  side  of  the  mission  as  to  forget 
the  scientific  objects  in  view,  holding  that  it 
would  be  glory  enough  to  open  Africa  to  the 
enterprise  and  energy  of  the  English  nation,  so 
that  good  men,  clerg}rmen  and  philanthropists, 
might  enter  in  and  turn  the  benefits  of  the  orig- 
inal discoveries  and  commercial  treaties  to  re- 
ligious and  beneficent  uses.  And  when  respect- 
able men  opened  the  fountains  of  their  abuse 
after  his  return,  and  accused  him  of  neglecting 
the  philanthropic  objects  of  the  mission,  Barth 
was  most  deeply  wounded,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  how  sorely  it  touched  him.  When 
he  came  home  to  Germany,  the  aged  and  vener- 
able Carl  Ritter  went  all  the  way  from  Berlin 
to  Hamburg  to  greet  him,  and  to  escort  him  to 
the  Prussian  capital.  The  Royal  Geographical 
Society  received  their  returning  member  with 
great  respect,  and  rose  as  one  man  when  he  en- 
tered the  hall,  while  Ritter,  the  President,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  escorted  him  to  the  chair, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  enthusiastic  assem- 
bly. But  Barth  had  a  burden  at  his  heart  which 
he  could  not  shake  off.  The  attacks  which  had 
been  made  by  the  English  Anti-Slavery  organ, 
seconded  as  they  had  been  by  those  of  some  of 
the  minor  ecclesiastical  journals,  that  his  mis- 
sion had  not  been  devoted  to  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic objects,  pained  him  so  deeply  that  the 
presentation  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  could  not 
compensate  for  the  wound.  Tears  filled  his 
eyes  as  soon  as  he  commenced  speaking,  and 
instead  of  relating  what  he  had  done,  what  he 
had  seen,  and  how  thrilled  he  was  to  be  received 
like  a  returning  prince  and  conqueror,  he  told 
the  Society  of  the  burden  which  oppressed  him, 
and  took  away  the  joy  of  the  hour. 

Barth  undoubtedly  overrated  the  importance 
of  these  attacks.  He  ascribed  them  to  men  of 
more  influence  than  was  just ;  he  supposed  that 
they  would  injure  his  good  name  in  England  to 
an  extent  which  was  altogether  impossible  for 
them  to  do.  Nor  did  he  ever  get  over  the 
wound.  England  became  a  different  country, 
and  the  English  a  different  people ;  and  the  bit- 
terness thus  engendered  remained  with  him  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  omit  briefly  adverting 
to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  learning, 
his  ambition,  and  his  achievements,  he  felt  deep- 
ly pained  at  his  exclusion  from  the  Berlin 
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Academy  of  Sciences.  This  is  indeed  a  bodj 
of  men  "of  the  greatest  eminence,  but  there  are 
few  in  it  who  have  done  more,  or  who  are  known 
better,  than  was  Henry  Barth.  Vet  Bach  are 
the  jealousies  of  that  body,  such  the  petty  little- 
nesses which  can  creep  in  even  under  the  shel- 
ter of  so  august  a  name  as  Science,  that  the  giv.it 
philologist  and  discoverer  was  never  admitted  a 
member.  Carlyle  mocks  in  his  bitterest  rein 
at  the  old  drunken  fool  Guudling,  one  of  the 
first  presidents,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  this  Ber- 
lin Academy  ;  but  the  folly  of  excluding  such  a 
man  as  Barth  from  its  lists  would  ieen  to  in- 
dicate that  its  age  of  stupid  self-complacent  folly 
is  not  wholly  gone  by.  I  know  thai  the  mem- 
bers have  a  reason  of  ostensible  validity  which 
they  assign  for  his  exclusion  :  they  a— crt  tint 
there  have  been  few  vacan  ics  in  tin-  cla>-e-  !•• 
which  his  peculiar  departments  of  knowledge 
would  have  entitled  him  to  be  admitted.  \<  : 
Barth  saw  no  good  cause  for  this  exclusion,  ami 
felt  deeply  pained  at  the  D  .  '  t. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  things  I  u 
their  mark  on  the  character  of  this  scn-iine  ex- 
plorer; and  that  most  of  those  who  DBAS  in  i 
tact  with  him  in  hi-  later  years  did  ii"t  \.  ■ 
that  his  growing  re-ervc,  an  1  app.in-nt  - 
of  men  and  motives,  had  so  painful  an  <■! 
and  history.     That  in  some  thing-  he  wa*  m«»«.t 
unjustly  judged  can  be  strongly  a---  rte  I  h\  those 
who,  like  Dove  the  meteorologist,  Bhreobsrgl 
the  microscopist,  I'ctcrmunn  and  Ivmer  the 
geographers.  sto..d  nearest  to  him  and  knew 
him  best.     One  of  the  la-t  protracted  o.int  rvi. 
dons  which  he  had  in  hi-  life  wa»  with  Mr. 
Wright,  our  Minister  at  Berlin.    The  imjirss*! 
sion  which  was  made  |»y  the  iutcniew  M  t'.e 
min  1  of  Mr.  Wright  was  that  he  was  a  fiauk. 
OjHMi,  communicative  man. 

The  last  time  when  he  apj»earcd  in  general 
society  was  at  a  gathering  of  Americans  at  the  ' 
man-ion  of  our  Minister.  He  was  engaged  in 
conversation  throughout  the  whole  evening; 
and  none  who  saw  him  then  and  there,  ju>t  ,K 
week  before  he  died,  can  fail  to  recall  the 
friendliness  of  his  demeanor,  the  cordiality  of  I 
his  expression,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  t«»ok 
in  the  society  of  the  Americans  j  r  •-.  nt.  Then 
it  was  that  Barth  appeared  as  he  truly  was,  reti- 
cent  and  introspective,  indeed;  but  not  e  ll. 
suspicious,  and  devoured  with  that  eon-uming 
sense  of  self-importance  which  is  ihc  too  fre- 
quent attribute  of  eminent  Genua:)-.  A  man 
never  married,  and  living  cither  in  his  librarv 
or  in  the  tent,  he  was.  indeed,  of  few  word-  and 
of  little  fondness  for  general  societv ;  but  that 
he  was  naturally  sour,  harsh,  and  suspicious, 
can  be  confidently  denied  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  said  above  that  he  was  accused  by  some  of  , 
the  EngKsft  ecclesiastical  journals  of  negjtof  ting 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  African-,  and  the 
inference  might  be  made  that  Barth  was  an 
indifferent  Christian:  that  in  him  pietv  was 
entirely  overshadowed  by  his  love  of  science. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  true 
that  he,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  talked 


little  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  Cliri-- 
tianity,  and  that,  in  the  regular  attendance  at 
church,  and  the  explicit  advo  *c\  «  f  eccloia.-- 
tical  organizations,  re  little  resemblance  to 

Bitter  and  Stcflens ;  yet  his  adherence  to  the  re- 
ligion into  which  he  was  Imputed  was  by  no 
means  dead  end  meaningless.  An  anecdote, 
which  i-  told  > ■:"  him  .1-  he  wa-  entering  the 
kingdom  of  Ar,  south  of  the  Sahara,  illu>tiat«  - 
I  ;  \  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  his  re- 

ligion* convictions,  and  manifests  the  noble.- 1 
marts r  spirit.  Nothing  in  history  is  finer. 
The  two  great  Herman  travel*  r-  •  t"  the  tir-t  of 
this  century,  Burckhardt  and  Scetzcn,  when 
thev  were  pa--ing  through  tun  \plored  M'  hum- 
med.in  land*,  adopted  not  only  Oriental  habits 
and  dre»S  and  names,  but  feigned  thcinschcs 
M  si.  i im.  1  .  \;-  :  i.  ii<  •■  tin  »e  (wo  men 
was  m«»st  amusing,  the  shifts  to  which,  like  the 
Kuglish  Burton  of  our  own  time,  tin  \  were  put 
were  such  as  to  call  out  their  whole  courage, 
presence  of  mind,  and  wit;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  lUrth's  disdainful  refusal  to  pretend  to 
wear  another  faith  than  his  own  which  awakens 
our  highest  rc«j4<ct.  He  did.  indeed,  adopt  a 
name  which  would  lie  intelligible  to  the  African 
Mohammedans,  and  termed  himself  AUiJ  A,, 
rim,  "The  Son  of  the  Mint  Merciful ;"  but  fui. 
thcr  than  this  ho  would  not  go.    Arriving  at 


sisting  of  Richardson,  Barth,  and  <  herweg.  with 
their  attendants,  were  surrounded  by  the  per* 

iMtrageness,  but  Mohammedan  by  religious  pro- 
fession. They  demanded  that  the  Kurn|«ati* 
should  adopt  their  own  faith.  They  were  nu- 
merous and  well-armed,  resolute  and  over- 
bearing; but  their  thrrat%  warnings,  rca*on- 
ings  were  all  in  vain.  The  Englishman  and 
the  two  (fertiian*  were  alike  uiiwillini*  to  i  ur- 


faith.  It  ha*,  of  course,  a  solemn  time  with 
the  three  men.  for  they  had  little  reason  to  »up- 
|«»m«  that  their  lirea  would  be  spared.  Barth 
wrote  in  a  letter  shortly  after:  "With  the  ex- 
alting consciousness  of  acting  worthily  of  our 
religion  and  our  country,  we  awaited  the  fate 
that  was  impending  over  us.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive, solemn  moment.  We  had  one  more 
discussion  regarding  the  theological  |iuinis  at 
which  we  were  mo»t  at  issue,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain  ;  and  when  the  fanatic  old  leader  of  the 
party  which  had  surrounded  us  had  decided  that 
as  Christians  we  deserved  to  die,  I  stripped  oil"  a 
part  of  my  clothing  and  told  him  to  give  mc  the 
lir-t  blow  if  he  dared  to  ri*k  the  con-eiiin-m  •  - 

The  heroism  of  the  act  saved  the  live*  of  the 
whole  company.  But  who  can  read  such  an 
incident  as  this  and  not  respect  the  firm,  manly 
piety,  the  un-haken  Christian  faith,  which  pre- 
ferred  death  to  the  nominal  acceptance  of  a  half 
heathen  creed?  This  alone  were  enough  to 
place  the  name  of  Barth  on  the  list  of  noble 
heroes.  Many  a  man  will  do  what  he  did  out 
of  a  desire  to  save  the  lives  of  near  friends. 
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Some  might  do  it  out  of  a  craving  for  posthu- 
mous glory.  But  I  think  that  the  number  is 
not  great  who  would  have  been  willing  to  die 
rathe'r  than  to  counterfeit  for  a  short  time  a 
false  religious  faith.  But  deceit,  intrigue,  false 
dealing,  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  Barth. 
He  could  be  curt  and  rough  enough  on  occasion  ; 
but  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  act  a 
fraud. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  deeds  of 
Barth  in  writing  a  sketch  of  the  man  and  his 
career.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  three  bulky 
volumes  of  his  work  have  passed  into  all  the 
leading  libraries  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
found  their  thousands  and  perhaps  their  ten 
thousands  of  readers,  make  such  a  work  one  of 
supererogation.  It  is  now  many  years  since 
those  volumes  were  published,  and  the  record 
of  his  adventurous  travels  may  have  faded  a 
little  with  the  lapse  of  time.  But  of  course 
little  can  be  done  here  but  to  give  the  briefest 
outline  of  his  course,  and  to  indicate  in  few 
words  the  value  of  his  discoveries.  In  doing 
this  I  must  not  fail  to  acknowledge  my  great 
obligations  to  my  friend,  Professor  Koner,  the 
intimate  companion  of  Barth,  and  the  associate 
editor  with  him  of  the  Zeitschrift  der  Allyemeinen 
Erdkunde. 

The  working  life  of  Barth  divides  itself  into 
three  great  sections,  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  yet  connected  by  a  bond  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  two  fondly -cherished  hopes  ;  and 
though  the  last  work  to  which  he  laid  his  hand 
is  left  unfinished,  yet  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
be  of  real  service  to  the  world.  The  goal  of 
his  youthful  ambition  was  to  make  an  exhaust- 
ive scientific  tour  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — the  mother,  as  he  thought,  of  all  civiliza- 
tion. The  hope  of  doing  this  was  conceived  by 
him  during  a  journey  to  Italy  while  he  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This  was  des- 
tined to  be  but  partly  accomplished  when  the  pro- 
posed English  expedition  called  him  away,  and 
he  entered  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  zeal 
upon  the  project  of  exploring  Northern  and 
Northern  Central  Africa.  This  work  was  tri- 
umphantly carried  through ;  it  was  one  of  the 
few  expeditions  which  have  entirely  satisfied  the 
hopes  of  those  who  have  attempted  them. 

Returning  to  Berlin  he  began  to  take  up  the 
dropped  stitches  of  the  past,  and  to  go  on  year 
by  year  with  his  exploration  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Basin — a  task  which  he  only  completed 
in  1864,  about  a  year  before  his  death.  Be- 
sides this,  he  was  in  his  later  years  devoting 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  Comparative 
Grammar  of  eight  of  the  African  languages,  the 
result  of  his  five  years'  experience  in  the  heart 
of  that  continent.  Of  that  work  two  volumes 
have  been  already  issued  by  the  well-known  geo- 
graphical publishing  house  of  Justus  Perthes  at 
Gotha;  and  a  third  volume  was  passing  through 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Though  to 
a  certain  extent  incomplete,  yet  it  is  so  far  a 


perfected  work  as  to  be  of  great  service  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  to  open  the  country 
explored  by  Barth  and  bring  out  its  commercial 
relations  with  Europe ;  and  we  have  great  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  that,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  a 
heterogeneous  state,  unintelligible  to  any  one 
but  himself,  and  utterly  useless,  therefore,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  he  worked  it  out  clearly  as 
far  as  he  went,  and  left  a  large  portion  of  it  in 
a  perfected  state.  Although  I  do  not  know  just 
how  complete  he  regarded  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  yet  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  left  in  the 
unfinished  condition  in  which  Buckle  left  the 
History  of  English  Civilization,  and  Robinson 
his  last  work  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  the 
disappointed  hopes  with  which  they  had  to  close 
their  works  and  leave  us,  could  not  have  been 
shared  by  Barth.  Regarding  the  value  of  the 
last  work  of  his  life  philologists,  and  those  who 
may  need  to  use  it  for  practical  purposes,  are 
best  competent  to  decide.  But  the  eminent 
philological  talents  of  Barth,  and  the  unexam- 
pled opportunities  which  he  had  of  acquiring 
the  dialects  of  Northern  Africa,  make  it  certain 
that  it  will  in  coming  years  be  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  value. 

And  here  I  can  not  refrain  from  alluding  to 
his  singular  facility  in  learning  languages.  In 
addition  to  the  African  tongues,  he  had  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  he 
might  easily  have  taken  the  post  of  a  professor 
in  that  department  alone.  Under  Curtius, 
Bockh,  and  Grimm  he  devoted  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  philology  while  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  the  reports  which  he  took  down, 
German-student  fashion,  of  the  lectures  which 
he  heard,  are  the  most  thoroughly  worked  out 
of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  students  al- 
ways leave  a  broad  margin  at  the  side  of  the 
sheet  for  the  reception  of  later  notes  and  the  re- 
sults of  private  studies  ;  but  it  is  no  unfrequent 
thing  to  find  that  margin  an  unbroken  blank. 
Aside  from  the  exquisite  neatness  of  Barth's  re- 
ports (all  now  existing  and  in  the  possession  of 
his  friends)  the  margin  exhibits  such  conscien- 
tious and  extended  later  study,  as  to  make  it 
plain  that  his  was  a  most  industrious  University 
career.  Only  two  great  departments  of  study 
engrossed  him — philology  and  geography.  He 
paid  some  attention  to  the  modern  languages, 
particularly  English  ;  and  subsequently  attained 
remarkable  proficiency  in  our  tongue.  Indeed 
it  may  be  remarked  here  as  appropriately  as 
any  where,  that  he  wrote  his  Travels  not  only  in 
German  but  in  English ;  and  no  one  who  has 
read  his  volumes  in  our  own  tongue  would  sup- 
pose that  they  were  written  by  one  who  labored 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  writing  in  a 
language  to  which  he  was  not  born.  It  is  true 
he  has  not  a  lively,  chatty,  imaginative  pen ; 
but  he  equally  lacked  this  when  he  was  writing 
German,  and  his  style  is  no  more  dry  in  the 
English  edition  than  when  he  was  writing  in  his 
mother  tongue.  Later  he  acquired  the  Arabic, 
not  only  as  it  is  spoken  in  Syria  but  in  Africa; 
and  the  mastery  which  he  gained  over  it  was 
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such  as  to  make  his  decisions  regarding  the  or- 
thography of  Eastern  names  of  much  value.  In- 
deed the  philological  talents  of  Barth  were  so  re- 
markable that,  had  he  never  been  a  traveler  and 
a  geographer,  he  would  have  risen  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  students  of  lan- 
guage. No  one  could  hear  him  speak  English 
and  not  be  convinced  that  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  must  be  the  in- 
dex of  an  ease  and  capability  in  overcoming  the 
great  obstacles  which  a  foreign  language  pre- 
sents, such  as  hardly  a  contemporary  profc^or 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  had  in  BO  high  ■ 
measure  as  himself.  Ritter,  whose  library  was 
more  than  half  of  English  works,  and  whose 
connection  with  English  geographers  and  trav- 
elers was  most  intimate,  spoke  English  rttj  Im- 
perfectly ;  and  even  William  Grimm,  one  of  the 
first  philologists  of  his  day.  and  the  conjoint 
author,  with  his  brother,  of  the  most  rial, 
dictionary  ever  prepare*!  of  any  language.  \\a« 
entirely  unable  to  >]-«  ak  an  English  senti 
Professor  Neumann,  the  autlior  of  the  German 
History  of  the  United  States,  sjn-aks  with  a 
marked  accent  and  with  a  certain 
of  words;  Dr.  Pert  z,  the  Curator  of  the  Rojll 
Library,  author  of  the  eclchra!  ed  Lift  oi  >tein, 
and  husband  successively  of  an  American  and 
an  English  lady,  does  n  >t  speak  our  language 
with  the  fluency  with  which  Barth  found  bin 
way  through  those  numerous  idioms  whic  h  dis- 
tinguish our  speech.  Thii  great  proAciaDCj  can 
not  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  inter- 
coursc  with  the  English  while  in  AtVi  a.  Rii  b- 
ardson,  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  tlx-  inly 
Englishman,  was  early  rem  it h,  and 

Berth's  only  companions  subsequently  to  this 
were  Overweg  and  Yogcl.  It  can  <  •  U  be  i  \. 
plained  on  the  ground  of  his  distinguished  nat- 
ural aptitude,  which,  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  philology,  might  n  .t  have  made 
his  name  known  as  widely  among  g-  :  «  r.d  n  ad 
ers  as  his  travels  ha\e  clone,  but  would  here 
given  him  a  place  among  the  learn-  1,  not  sec- 
ond to  that  of  a  Max  Muller,  a  Tiachcndorf.  or 
a  Grimm. 

Let  me  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
plan  of  travel  which  first  fired  the  ima_ I D ati. m 
of  Barth,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  I  uivers- 
ity,  and  which  was  to  be  carried  out,  step  by 
step,  the  accomplishment  of  it  taking  place  but 
a  year  before  his  death. 

Very  early  in  his  career  he  became  interested, 
through  his  delight  and  proficiency  in  classical 
studies,  in  the  nations  which  nourished  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Basin  :  and 
while  making  a  visit  to  Italy,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  examining  in  detail  the  entire  coast  bad 
of  that  sea,  the  mother  of  all  modern  civiliza- 
tion. He  had  sat  long  enough  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  and  noble  Ritter  to  grasp  his  full  and 
weighty  teachings  respecting  the  connection  of 
the  earth,  its  physical  conditions,  its  contour, 
elevation,  distribution  of  land,  w;  ter,  mount- 
ains, plains,  and  rivers,  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  human  race.    From  Ritter  he  i 


unquestionably  caught  the  conception  of  the  im- 
mense historical  value-  of  the  Mediterranean 
Basin,  and  the  hope  and  purpose  which  dawned 
upon  him  on  his  1 1 r>t  Italian  tour  may  l>e  traced 
back  to  Ri iter's  crowded  lecture-room  in  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

In  ■  respects  Barth  was  imperfectly  pre- 
pared to  enter  ujhui  travels  so  important  and  so 
little  akin  to  a  pleasure  tour  as  were  his.  1 1  is 
close  study  of  philology  had  precluded  his  pal- 
ing attention  to  other  sciences  than  Compara- 
tive Geography,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  great 
work  he  has  the  courage  and  the  horn-sty  to  de- 
clare, "  I  am  no  naturalist  and  no  astronomer;" 
and  in  his  la:.  .:■-}.  t.*>k  the  greatest  pains 
to  till  up.  s..  f.ir  as  he  could,  the  deficiencies  of 
his  earlier  years.  Botany  and  /ooh»g\  always 
lay  outside  of  the  circle  of  his  studies,  while  in 
.- .  1  i  Im  inn  a  :  l<  rnble  i  roth  i<  nt.  It 
may  Im-  wondered  at  in  these  da\ s  that  a  great 
traveler  ami  sax  ant  could  In?  ignorant  of  these 
sciences  ;  but  not  to  s|K«ak  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  American  geographer  .  I  t!,;>  a  ■  .  I  >i . 
Robinson,  was  no  more  of  a  geologist,  botanist, 
and  zoologist  than  was  Barth.  it  must  )m>  re- 
memU-red  that  what  the  latter  lacked  in  th«*e 
sciences  he  made  up  in  other*.  He  was  an  eth- 
nographer and  a  philologist  :  in  these  two  chai- 
acters  he  was  eminent;  ami  had  b<-  l>c«n  more 
at  liomc  in  the  sciences  named  iiImivc  than  he 
nat,  it  is  confidently  to  Ik?  believed  that  ho 
would  never  have  accompli»hcd  the  result*  in 
ethnography  and  philology  which,  after  all,  were 
his  highest  achievements. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  kindling  of  his 
desire  to  explore  the  Basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy.  To 
piepare  himself  for  a  work  of  the  magnitude 
which  he  planned  required  no  little  time  and 
pains.  He  could  n<  i  I-  content  with  the  shidy 
of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  two  coun- 
tries which  had  hitherto  engrossed  his  attention, 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  Mediterranean  had  been 
the  mother  of  many  forms  of  civilization  ;  from 
its  shores  colonies  had  radiated,  star-like,  in  all 
direction*,  jx-m-trating  Afiica  ami  Asia  as  well 
as  Europe,  and  making  a  broad  Ik  It  of  culture 
around  the  blue  waters  of  that  boOBttfuJ  sea. 
To  understand  all  tie-  languages  related  to  a 
colonization  so  extensive  and  varied,  to  come 
into  sympathy  with  all  the  types  of  nation*] 
character  involved,  to  understand  the  law*  of 
progress  and  decline,  was  a  work  of  time  :  and 
Bnrth  supplemented  the  eight  busy  months  which 
he  spent  in  Italy  by  three  years  just  as  busy  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  prejioring  himself  for 
the  great  work  of  exploration  which  beckoned 
him  on.  He  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1844, 
making  the  subject  of  his  Thesis  the  Commerce 
of  Corinth  ;  treating  the  subject  with  exhaustive 
learning,  and  producing  a  paper  which  a  compe- 
tent judge  has  declared  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Heeren's  great  work  on  the 
politics,  commerce,  and  business  of  the  ancient 
world. 

He  commenced  bis  journey  in  January,  1845, 
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making  London  his  first  goal,  where  he  spent 
two  months  in  studying  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient art  stored  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
acquiring  the  elements  of  Arabic.  In  England 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  provide  himself  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  most  of  the  English 
consuls  resident  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  at  a  later  period  he  often  had  oc- 
casion to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  great  precau- 
tion. He  then  passed  rapidly  southward,  visit- 
ing Paris,  the  Rhone  valley  with  its  traces  of 
Roman  civilization,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  spent 
a  month  in  Madrid,  examined  the  ruined  frag- 
ments of  Arabic  culture  in  Southern  Spain,  and 
reached  Gibraltar,  where  his  true  path  of  dis- 
covery began.  He  touched  the  African  coast 
at  Tangiers,  and  was  able  to  discern  the  traces 
of  the  now  fallen  Moorish  cities  of  Asila  and 
El  Arish,  together  with  those  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian colony  of  Lix.  The  suspiciousness  of  the 
natives  prevented  all  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior,  however ;  and  after  trying  all  means 
to  examine  the  Roman  and  Punic  remains  along 
the  coast  eastward,  he  was  compelled  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Tangiers,  recross  the  strait,  to  sail 
from  Alicante  in  Spain  to  Algiers,  and  to  make 
a  fresh  start.  Yet  he  had  seen  enough  of  Mo- 
rocco to  become  familiar  with  its  physical  feat- 
ures, the  character  of  its  population,  and  the 
general  type  of  the  archaeological  remains. 

Algeria  was  a  little  more  accessible  than  Mo- 
rocco, and  Barth,  with  his  natural  energy  and 
fearlessness,  made  the  best  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. To  have  penetrated  far  inland  would 
have  been  to  throw  his  life  away,  for  although 
the  French  had  had  nominal  possession  of  the 
country  for  fifteen  years,  yet  it  was  only  the 
coast  which  was  quiet  and  secure.  Barth  could 
not  leave  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
sea,  but  went  eastward  as  far  as  the  Tunisian 
frontier  and  westward  as  far  as  Oran,  examin- 
ing among  other  remains  the  extensive  ruins 
of  Tipasa,  the  burial-place  of  the  Mauritanian 
kings.  He  made  excursions  just  as  far  inland 
as  was  safe,  or  indeed  further,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  visiting  Philippeville,  Constantine,  and 
Gelma,  and  'reaching  the  sea  again  at  Bona, 
where  he  took  a  steamer  for  Tunis. 

In  this  state  he  had  less  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  made  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  country.  He  first  visited  the  remains  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  which  had  been  brought  to 
the  light  of  the  civilized  world  only  twelve  years 
before  by  the  Danish  consul  Falbe.  He  then 
explored  almost  every  spot  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest in  the  country,  bringing  to  light  a  mass 
of  information  regarding  ancient  sites,  which,  if 
not  of  so  thrilling  moment  as  the  discovery  of 
Carthage  and  Utica,  were  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant. No  dangers  of  great  magnitude  had  to 
be  encountered;  and  the  Tunisian  explorations 
which  he  made  are  among  the  most  complete 
of  his  whole  journey.  He  then  crossed  to  Malta, 
and  spent  three  weeks  on  the  island,  returning 
then  to  Tunis  once  more,  and  continuing  his 
successful  explorations  there.    It  was  there  that 


he  heard  a  negro  drop  the  words,  "If  it  please 
God,  you  shall  some  day  visit  Kano."  They 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him  at  the  time ; 
and  although  crowded  out  of  his  mind  by  sub- 
sequent events,  they  were  not  forgotten.  Thev 
followed  him,  and  rung  in  his  ear  till,  in  the 
course  of  years,  he  began  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions to  reach  that  far-distant  African  town,  and 
fulfill  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

Barth  wished  to  go  westward,  to  pass  the 
Tunis  frontier,  and  to  visit  the  fruitful  and  well- 
watered  Belad  el  Jerid,  but  the  inhospitable 
character  of  the  natives  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don this  project,  and  to  pursue  his  course  east- 
ward. Following  the  coast  of  the  Minor  Syrtis, 
and  making  such  stay  upon  the  route  as  enabled 
him  to  examine  all  places  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est, he  at  length  reached  Tripoli,  and  tarried 
there  for  a  week.  Here  he  prepared  himself  for 
a  hazardous  tour,  yet  he  did  not  estimate  suffi- 
ciently, as  the  sequel  proved,  the  perils  lying  in 
the  way.  The  route  east  of  Tripoli  was  by  no 
means  of  that  savage,  repulsive  character  which 
it  is  represented  by  the  ancient  writers.  A  shad- 
ow has  rested  upon  the  Magna  and  Minor  Syr- 
tis since  the  days  of  the  Roman  power,  and  it 
might  well  appall  as  brave  a  heart  as  that  of 
Barth  to  face  their  dangers  and  their  difficulties. 
Yet  its  natural  character  he  did  not  find  so 
markedly  in  contrast  with  the  other  districts 
which  he  had  traversed,  and  he  has  strong  words 
to  bestow  on  the  "lying  poets"  who  have  given 
the  place  its  evil  name.  His  journey  over  the 
Syrtis,  and  then  through  Cyrenaica,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  archasological  interest  to  him.  Not 
to  speak  of  Msarata,  Kinyps,  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ruins  of  Tancheira,  Ptolemais,  Barca,  and  Cy- 
rene  were  places  which  had  an  indescribable  at- 
traction to  him,  and  to  them  he  devoted  loving 
and  patient  attention. 

His  arrival  at  the  extreme  eastern  portion 
of  the  Marmorica,  and  at  the  slope  of  the  high 
plateau  which  to  the  ancient  world  was  the  nat- 
ural barrier  between  Libya  and  Asia,  was  char- 
acterized by  an  incident  which  changed  all  his 
plans,  and  cost  him  a  large  portion  of  the  hard- 
won  earnings  of  eleven  such  months  as  he  had 
spent.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1846,  that, 
as  he  was  lying  exhausted  in  his  tent,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  horde  of  the  ruffianly  Bedouins 
of  that  region,  and  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued  he 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Victorious  in  the 
first  attack,  and  able  to  continue  his  march,  he 
evaded  for  some  time  the  balls  which  were  shot 
at  him  from  the  covert ;  but  in  a  second  attack 
he  was  rendered  senseless  by  the  blows  of  two 
stones  which  struck  him  on  the  head.  While 
he  lay  in  this  condition  the  wretches  who  had 
assailed  him  rifled  him  of  all  his  valuables  and 
left  him  in  the  wilderness,  destitute  of  water 
and  of  food.  So  complete  was  their  spoliation 
of  his  effects  that  they  took  away  even  his  books, 
papers,  and  drawings  ;  and  almost  the  only  ar- 
ticle which  was  left  was  the  clothing  which  he 
wore  and  his  Herodotus,  the  faithful  companion 
of  all  his  subsequent  travels.    I  have  seen  this 
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volume.  It  is  not  much  soiled  for  a  buuk  which 
has  passed  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  spent 
five  years  of  camp  service  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
On  the  blank  leaf  he  has  written  with  his  own 
hand  in  German:  "This  copy  of  Herodotus 
has  accompanied  me  in  all  my  earlier  as  well 
as  in  my  later  travels,  having  been  left  when 
I  was  robbed  in  Northern  Africa,  and  having 
made  with  me  my  entire  second  tour.  On  this 
account,  soiled  as  it  is,  it  has  its  value  to  IB 
I  quote  the  inscription  from  memory,  but  its 
purport  is  as  above. 

This  was  the  real  end  of  the  journey.  Ac  - 
companied by  a  friendly  Arab  he  was  at  length 
able  to  reach  Alexandria,  having  lost  aim-  M 
every  thing  which  he  had  brought  attOg  wile 
him.  Happily  his  very  retentive  memory  NO  i 
him  in  good  stead  ;  and  the  full  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  his  friends,  and  especially  to  ( 
tain  Schubert  of  Dresden,  his  brother-in-law. 
supplied  the  rest,  and  furnished  him  with  the 
material  of  his  first  work,  Wumlemnrjtn  dtm-h 
die  Kiistcidundcr  drs  Mitl<  Immes  (Wanderings 
through  the  Countries  bordei  in,,'  mi  th"  Mediter- 
ranean). The  book  is  not  a  readable  one. 
The  accumulation  of  material  in  i:  is  ->  ;-i  .ir. 
and  the  lack  of  that  point  and  vivacity  whieli 
often  make  scientific  travels  interesting,  has 
predoded  the  1000088  of  the  work,  an  I  it  has 
had  no  general  acceptance  even  in  Germany. 
Rarth  was  as  unlike  as  po-sil.le  in  lieuring  and 
look  to  those  men  of  his  country  whom  we  gen- 
erally have  in  mind  when  we  sjieak  of  "i. 

man  professors;*'  but  his  1  ks  do  HOC  seem 

like  those  which  would  naturally  QQienote  from 
the  English-looking,  stirring,  vigorous  man  who 

is  so  well  remembered  in  Berlin. 

Replenished  by  his  father,  a  wealthy  trades- 
man of  Hamburg,  with  ample  means  he  again 
set  out  anew,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his  route 
where  he  dropped  it,  at  Alexandria.  His  first 
stay  was  at  Cairo.  Thence  he  ascended  the 
Nile  to  Assuan,  whence  he  turned  to  the  east 
and  visited  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  emerald  initio  el  KoMOT.  He 
crossed  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  touched  the  soil 
of  that  peninsula  so  memorable  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  children  of  Israel,  although  the 
harbor  of  Tor  which  he  vi.-ited  lay  iWlhflooi 
outside  of  the  line  of  their  wanderings.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  then  struck  acWQi  the 
desert  to  Gaza,  where  he  spent  an  entire  month, 
studying  the  place  with  a  critical  care  which 
had  never  been  bestowed  on  it  before,  and  prac- 
ticing that  dialect  of  the  Arabic  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  speak  in  Palestine.  He  then 
passed  through  many  of  the  least  explored  val- 
leys of  the  Holy  Land,  oftentimes  facing  dan- 
gers which  Robinson  did  not  Wish  to  encounter. 
His  most  elaborate  explorations  were  on  the 
sea-coast,  for  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
goal  of  his  travels,  the  investigation  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  cities  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Philistines  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians were,  of  course,  full  of  interest  to  him  ; 
and  although  he  was  compelled  to  glean  in  the 


field  which  BoMnOOa  had  can-fully  and  almost 
exhaustively  explored  before  him.  yet  the  pa  Ml 
which  he  noted,  the  corrections  which  he  made, 
and  the  observations  which  he  recorded,  have 
a  value  which  those  can  l>est  estimate  who  have 
made  that  country  the  subject  of  special  study. 
The  quotations  from  Ha  nil's  unpublished  diary, 
which  will  l»e  given  in  a  few  months  to  the 
American  reader  in  the  Knglish  edition  of  Kit- 
ter's  Palestine,  will  famish  convincing  e\ idem  e 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  accomplished 
and  restless  traveler  studied  w  hatever  came  with- 
in the  range  of  his  observation. 

The  -am"  spirit  of  M-ientitic  cx|  loration  with 
which  he  investigated  Palestine  he  dexoted  to 
the  ruins  of  Cilicia,  the  Man  I  of  Cyprus,  and 
indeed  the  win  le  •.oiiti.ern  coast  i  f  Am.i  Minor. 
Af:.r  spending  a  short  time  in  Smyrna  to  re- 
fresh himself,  he  passed  northward  through 
Lydia,  the  Trojan  Plain,  M\>ia,  and  Ruhvniu 
•. .  (  nstantinople,  w  h  in  e  he  tcl  urned  t  •  I  lam- 
burg  by  way  of  Athens  and  Mycena\  after  an 
a'-,  i.  •  ■  f  tl.r  e  \.  .irs.  his  .  institution  sin  ngth- 
encU  by  exercise  and  c\p  Mirv.  and  with  |t«r- 
haps  the  richest  and  most  varied  ex|>cricnccB 
that  have  been  acquired  by  any  traveler  while 
engaged  in  a  Miigle  journey. 

I !  had  in  a  eti Lain  manner  ivcomplished 
what  he  pro|io*cd  at  the  outset  ;  thnt  is,  ho  had 
en<"inpa«sed  ih  •  entire  Me  !;?<  rranean  Ra-in, 
and  was  nblo  to  mentally  review  it  in  it*  whole- 
ne,-.  It  in  true  there  were  many  deficiencies 
to  be  supplied  Udoro  lie  could  Iks  Raid  to  have 
thoroughly  completed  bin  Investigations ;  and  ho 
continued  his  journeys  through  Spain,  Italy, 
Tutkev,  and  bio'ir,  down  to  the  \er\  vear  i  f 
his  death,  although  tho  distinct  work  which  he 
prop-  I  1:1  his  youth  was  louiph'tcd  111  lht)4. 
The  last  of  his  journevs  was  during  tho  summer 
of  1  >•'«."».  It  was  made  m  Albania,  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  was  published  in  the  tirorfrii/Jiirat 
Juu.mil,  of  which  he  was  an  a-s.ieiatc  editor,  ill 
the  very  month  in  which  he  di  -  I. 

Then  followed  tho  year  and  a  half  which  ho 
sjient  in  writing  out  the  fust  volume  of  his  trav- 
els, and  in  delivering  those  discouraging  lec- 
tures in  the  I'niversity  of  Herliu  to  which  refer- 
encc  has  already  been  made.  Restless,  morti- 
fied, and  ambitious,  he  U-gan  to  look  out  on  th  • 
world  once  more  for  a  fresh  field  of  exploration. 
The  opportunity  which  he  sought  came  sooner 
than  he  expected,  and  in  a  quarter  toward  w  hich 
he  would  not  naturally  have  looked.  In  1-1^ 
James  Richardson,  who  had  already  traveled 
considerably  in  Northern  Africa,  laid  before  the 
English  Government  the  proposition  that  an 
expedition  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  j»cne- 
trating  Central  Africa  as  far  as  the  kingdom 
of  Botuon,  and  having  as  its  double  mhwiofl 
the  abolishment  of  the  slave  t rathe  in  that  re- 
gion and  the  opening  of  the  district  to  com- 
merce. The  plan  was  approved,  and  Richardson 
was  intrusted  with  the  general  control  of  mch 
j  an  expedition.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
[  illustrious  Bunsen,  then  the  Prussian  Mir.:-  - 
,  to  England,  and  of  my  distinguished  friend,  In* 
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geographer  Petermann,  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  thought  advisable,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
German  scholar  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Carl  Ritter,  Barth  was 
selected  for  this  important  post ;  and  a  more  joy- 
ful welcome  was  perhaps  never  received  than 
that  which  the  young  Doctor  gave  to  the  invita- 
tion. He  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  of 
England,  and  to  enlist  in  her  service  was  scarce- 
ly less  agreeable  than  it  would  have  been  to 
have  been  employed  by  Prussia ;  and  this  can 
be  said  with  the  more  assurance,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that,  although  a  German,  he  was  not 
a  Prussian  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of  the  free 
city  of  Hamburg.  Yet  Barth  declined  the  flat- 
tering invitation  ;  not  assuredly  out  of  timidity, 
or  a  love  of  home,  or  ease,  or  a  disinclination 
to  face  the  thousand  difficulties  which  beset  an 
explorer.  His  only  motive  was  the  filial  defer- 
ence he  owed  to  his  father,  who  strongly  opposed 
his  son's  going  forth  upon  so  perilous  a  service, 
and  Dr.  Overweg  was  selected  to  take  his  place 
and  intrusted  with  the  money  given  by  the  Ber- 
lin Geographical  Society.  Yet  the  English  Gov- 
ernment was  so  impressed  with  the  peculiar 
value  of  Barth's  services  >that  he  was  unable  to 
procure  his  release  on  the  ground  of  his  father's 
disinclination  to  part  with  an  only  son.  This 
being  the  case,  and  the  son  having  accepted  the 
post  before  consulting  his  father,  and  without  a 
suspicion  that  the  proposition  would  encounter 
opposition,  nothing  remained  but  for  him  to  go. 

The  whole  history  of  that  African  expedition 
has  been  given  so  fully  to  the  world  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recount  it  in  detail.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  one  who  may  read  this  sketch 
has  acquired  his  interest  in  Barth  from  the  pages 
of  that  great  five-volumed  work*  in  which  the 
explorer  had  recounted,  his  experiences  with  a 
too  great  minuteness  indeed,  and  in  a  dry,  nerve- 
less manner,  and  yet  not  without  finding  thou- 
sands of  readers.  There  is  something  so  fasci- 
nating about  the  interior  of  that  great  unexplored 
Africa,  that  even  the  poorest  record  of  travels 
there  is  not  overlooked  by  the  busy  world.  And 
so  Barth's  work,  though  over-minute  and  tedi- 
ous, has  been  so  far  read  that  the  character  of 
its  author  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  under- 
stood and  prized. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  intelli- 
gence to  do  more  than  to  give  the  slightest  out- 
line of  his  course.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  not  in  England  and  the  United  States 
an  epitomized  edition,  similar  to  that  published 
by  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha,  in  two  volumes, 
and  like  the  larger  one  in  five  from  Barth's  own 
hand. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  preparation,  Richard- 
son, Barth,  and  Overweg  met  in  Tropoli  on  the 

*  Republished,  complete  in  three  volumes,  by  Harper 
and  Brothers. — Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Cen- 
tral Africa;  being  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  under- 
taken tinder  the  Auspices  of  II.  B.  M.'s  Government,  in 
the  years  1840-1855.  By  Henry  Barth,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies,  etc.,  etc  With 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


18th  of  January,  1850.  There  being  still  de- 
lays, Barth,  always  restless  if  there  was  any  ex- 
ploration to  be  effected,  pushed  out  into  the 
neighboring  country,  visiting  all  the  important 
Punic  and  Roman  remains  within  a  circuit  of 
three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  so  consuming 
the  time  up  to  the  24th  of  March.  The  expedi- 
tion struck  across  the  upland  of  Sahara,  and  it 
is  to  their  report  that  we  owe  our  first  accurate 
and  scientifically  valuable  report  of  the  physical 
character  of  that  dreaded  region.  Like  the 
Syrtis  on  the  coast,  Barth  found  that  it  was  far 
more  dreadful  in  anticipation  than  in  reality  ; 
and  often  afterward,  when  exposed  to  the  fever 
climate  of  the  south,  and  debilitated  by  the 
sultry  air,  he  turned  longing  thoughts  toward 
the  breezy,  dry,  salubrious  upland,  of  Sahara. 
The  type  of  human  character  he  found  much 
higher  there  than  in  the  less  elevated  tropical 
district  to  which  he  subsequently  came,  and  of 
the  whole  of  the  long  journey,  that  which  was 
taken  through  the  ravines  and  over  the  crags  of 
the  "  desert"  was  the  most  stimulating  and  en- 
joyable. 

It  was  at  the  arrival  near  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Sahara  that  Barth  and  his  companions 
encountered  that  determined  persistency  on  the 
part  of  the  fanatic  Mohammedans  which  has 
been  spoken  of  on  another  page,  and  which 
seems  to  have  almost  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  party.  They  had  approached  the 
kingdom  of  Ar,  but  it  was  only  by  the  payment 
of  two  hundred  dollars  that  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  it.  On  the  3d  of  September,  1850,  they 
set  foot  in  Tintelust,  the  capital,  and  here  the 
first  commercial  treaty  made  by  the  expedition 
was  negotiated  between  the  travelers,  acting  in 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Sultan  of  the 
country.  During  the  stay  which  was  made 
there,  Barth,  unwilling  to  be  idle,  pressed  alone 
southward  to  Agades,  and,  after  encountering  no 
inconsiderable  perils,  succeeded  in  making  a 
treaty  with  the  Governor  of  this  important  com- 
mercial centre.  He  spent  four  weeks  at  Agades 
and  then  returned  to  Tintelust,  enriched  with 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and 
having  accomplished  in  a  perfectly  successful 
manner  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

Leaving  the  Ar  district  the  travelers  prepared 
to  enter  the  lowland,  region,  the  Soudan  as  the 
German  geographers  call  it,  and  here  the  party 
divided,  each  of  the  three  taking  a  different 
route.  It  is  not  clear,  either  from  the.  diary  of 
Richardson  or  from  the  work  of  Barth,  why  this 
step  was  taken  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  single 
motive  prompted  it,  and  that  it  was  brought 
about  partly  by  the  real  want  of  unity  in  the 
counsels  of  Richardson  and  Barth,  partly  through 
a  desire  to  accomplish  more  than  could  be  done 
were  a  single  route  taken,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  singly  they  could  travel  at  less  expense, 
because  more  modestly  and  unpretentiously,  than 
in  a  party.  The  last  motive  must  have  had 
considerable  weight,  for  the  funds  were  already 
beginning  to  be  short.    In  the  division  of  routes 
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Barth  was  to  go  by  way  of  Katsena  to  Kano, 
Overweg  to  Geber  and  Maradi,  and  Richardson 
to  Sindcr.  Tlie  rendezvous  was  to  be  in  Ku- 
kana.  Richardson,  however,  did  not  live  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  three  were 
reduced  to  two,  the  German  friends. 

It  were  too  long  a  tale  to  follow  Barth  through 
the  course  of  his  wanderings,  to  see  him  in  his 
rags,  and  destitute  of  money,  enter  Kano,  the 
object  of  those  long  hopes  which  were  awakened 
years  before  by  that  Tunisian  negro,  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  African  -  >\\, 
whispered  in  his  car,  "If  God  will,  thou  shah 
one  day  see  Kano."  The  reader  of  li.irt li  s  vol- 
umes needs  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  loan  of 
twenty  dollars  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  of 
his  successful  journey  onward  to  Kukana,  tie- 
place  designated  by  the  British  Government  as 
the  goal  of  the  expedition,  Of  his  cntr.iiK-e  into 
Bornou,  his  protracted  travels  and  investigation* 
in  that  kingdom,  of  his  extreme  need  of  money 
and  his  consequent  want.  <>f  his  examination  of 
Lake  Tsad  and  the  Adamawa  district  at  the 
south. 

It  was  while  Overweg  was  exploring  the  lake 
in  detail  that  Barth  made  the  discovery  in  tho 
Adamawa  country  which  was  the  most  notable 
event  of  the  whole  expedition.  On  the  ls:h 
of  June,  1S."»1,  he  «1  :i-  I  the  upper  con  mo  of 
the  Benuc,  tho  stream  which  connect*  the  heart 
of  Africa  with  the  Atlantic.  The  value  of  that 
discovery  may  not  be  known  in  our  day,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  the  words  with  which 
Btftfa  alludes  to  his  first  view  of  the  rirer  will 
be  recognized  as  no  fanatic'*  dream,  but  as 
those  of  a  man  who  distinctly  discerned  the  fu- 
ture. "Whoever,"  he  writes,  "ha*  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  fancies  of  youth,  and  has 
gone  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  a  golden  hope,  will 
easily  be  able  to  conceive  of  tho  feelings  with 
which  I  looked  over  the  field  within  my  view. 
I  was  dumb  with  amazement.  There,  fresh  ' 
from  the  creative  hand  of  (khI,  was  a  tract 
which  should  one  day  be  alive  with  the  indus- 
tries of  races  of  men  a*  yet  unknown  there:  a 
gateway  was  opened  before  me,  through  which 
the  sturdy  peoples  of  northern  clime*  should 
enter  and  develop  the  riehes  of  that  fertile  re* 
gion.  Little  did  I  think  how  soon  the  advance- 
vessel,  bearing  that  northern  civilization,  would 
anchor  but  a  little  way  from  the  place  w  i.  re  1 
then  was.'*  Yet  even  now,  although  the  Benuc 
has  been  successfully  navigated  to  its  u:  \*r  wa- 
ters, we  are  far  from  realizing  the  value  of  the 
great  discovery  of  Barth. 

From  that  point  he  went  southward  as  far  as 
Yola,  and  thence  turned  back  to  Kukana,  where 
he  was  obliged  to  tarry  for  a  considerable  tint B 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  which  h 
fered  much  under  the  trying  influence!  of  the 
African  climate.  He  joined  Overweg.  and  made 
one  journey  more,  traversing  this  time  the  hith- 
erto unexplored  kingdom  of  Bagirmi,  at  the 
capital  of  which,  Masenna,  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  English  Government,  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and  directing  him 


to  return  by  way  of  Timbuctoo.  The  order  u.is 
highly  welcome  to  Barth,  and  he  >et  out  with 
eagerness  for  the  "Queen  of  the  Desert,"  as 
thai  barbaric  capital  is  termed.  While  with  his 
courage  ami  unextinguished  hopefulness  he  was 
congratulating  himself  on  the  honor  of  Uing  »«'• 
leetcd  to  follow  in  the  footstep*  of  the  heroic 
Mungo  Bark,  he  had  to  U  ar  the  |«ain  of  losing 
his  friend  and  com|«inton  Overweg.  a  victim  to 
the  relentless  climate  and  to  long-protracted  fa- 
tigue. No  one  can  paint  the  heaviness  of  heart 
with  which  Barth  pursued  his  solitary  journey, 
himself  no  longer  strong,  nnd  liable  iodic  at  tiny 
tune  a  s  litary  death.  l'u>-ing  Sindcr,  Kat- 
sena, and  Sokoto,  he  cr I  the  Niger,  and 
then  followed  the  course  of  that  river  up  to 
Timhueloo.  the  g  al  of  that  stage  of  hi*  jour- 
ney. The  story  of  his  nine  month*'  detention 
in  that  city,  of  his  imminent  perils,  and  of  his 
escape,  is  too  well-known  to  my  readers,  and 
it  form*  a  tale,  even  when  told  in  his  cold,  dry 
way,  «if  thrilling  interest.  To  his  dying  day 
ho  never  forgot  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
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with  that  of  his  great  patron  and  friend.  Bun- 
sen,  hung  over  his  he4to  tho  last.  I  need  not 
follow  him  down  the  Niger  again  to  Sokoto,  nnd 
through  his  homeward  course  over  Kano  and 
Kukana,  where,  at  the  rcry  bet  stage  of  hit 
wanderings  and  dangrrs,  he  encountered  Vogel, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  sear,  h  for  him  as  for  a 
h-»t  Franklin.  The  journry  northward  was  tin* 
eventful,  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  he 
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ieen  well 

i  up  or  Die  inenu  rtoner  in  a  tew  words, 
ere  the  discovery  of  the  true  physical 
■  r  of  the  Sahara;  the  establishing  of  the 
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Niger  is  independent  of  Lake  1  Mid,  an  I  that  it 
forms  the  natural  commercial  avenue  into  On- 
tral  Africa  ;  the  investigation  of  the  river  sys- 
tem of  Bagiri  and  Adamawa,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Niger  between  S»koto  and  Timbuc- 
too. The  aggregate  length  of  his  journey ings 
was  not  far  from  14,<*>o  miles,  ami  the  territory 
opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world 
is  more  than  4,000,000  of  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  years  immediately  following  Barth's  re- 
turn were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  vol- 
umes for  the  press.  Then  followed  a  j*-riod  of 
quiet  study  before  he  was  called  to  any  new 
field ;  and  at  length,  in  1M>{,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  Kxtraordinary  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  which  capacity  he  la- 
bored down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  November 
261  h  of  last  year. 

It  is  painful  to  be  called  upon  to  record  the 
death  of  one  whom  we  have  always  associated 
with  health,  vigor,  action.  Of  the  sixty-seven 
travelers  who  have  endeavored,  since  the  year 
1788,  to  explore  the  region  traversed  by  Barth, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  spared  cither  a 
death  by  violence  or  by  fever.    How  narrow  his 
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repeated  escapes  from  both  forms  were  the  read- 
ers of  his  volumes  know  well.  Yet  he  contin- 
ued to  the  end  a  hale,  vigorous  man,  and  a  slight 
form  of  dyspepsia  was  the  only  ailment  which 
his  African  exposures  bequeathed  to  him.  An 
attack  of  this  complaint  following  a  hearty  din- 
ner, and  aggravated  by  the  medical  treatment 
which  he  received,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death.  Notwithstanding  the  feeling  in  Ber- 
lin among  his  friends,  in  speaking  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  six  grains  of  tartar  emetic  to  a 
man  suffering  with  a  slight  attack  of  dyspepsia, 
and  the  complaint  made  by  some  that  he  was 
no  less  than  slaughtered  by  medical  incapacity, 
it  should  be  said,  in  justice,  that  Barth,  when- 
ever he  was  slightly  ailing,  always  demanded  a 
powerful,  active,  immediate  remedy,  and  was 
not  satisfied  with  light  measures.  Even  in  this 
the  natural  energy  of  the  man  appeared. 

To  sum  up  his  character  is  easy.  Though 
reticent,  he  was  not  crooked,  and  his  soul  was 
clear  and  simple.  He  was  a  modest,  resolute, 
straightforward  man,  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
son,  brother,  and  friend.  He  was  a  thorough 
student,  and  loved  knowledge  with  the  true 
German  love,  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  what  it  would,  bring  him.  If  he  was 
harsh  and  severe  in  his  words  and  repellent  in 
his  manner  it  was  only  too  natural,  as  the  open- 
ing pages  of  this  article  have,  I  trust,  shown ; 
and  very  seldom  did  he  allow  his  pen  or  his 
tongue  to  run  away  with  his  judgment.  If  a 
false  man  was  to  be  shown  up  in  his  true  colors 
none  was  more  willing  to  do  it  than  Barth,  for 
his  hatred  of  intrigue,  of  cunning,  and  of  syco- 


phancy was  strong  beyond  all  expression.  He 
was  all  his  life  long  free  from  care  about  money; 
his  first  journey  cost  him  about  11,000  American 
dollars ;  but  the  sloth,  want  of  ambition,  and 
love  of  ease  which  often  accompany  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  had  no  part  in  the  character  of 
Henry  Barth.  He  had  a  few  friends,  and  those 
few  he  loved  with  pure  affection.  He  was  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Prussian  Parliament.  He  was  a 
friend  of  America,  and  with  Americans  he  felt 
himself  at  home,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  loved 
and  honored  in  America. 

The  grave  has  closed  over  him  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years,  while  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
very  prime  of  life.  He  lived  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  do  a  great  work  and  to  win  an  enviable 
name.  His  memory  will  long  survive  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him  best ;  and  those 
who  stood  the  nearest  to  him  have  only  words 
of  praise.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  one  of  those 
warm,  magnetic  souls  which  enkindle  the  en- 
thusiasm of  thousands ;  his  was  not  one  of  those 
tender  spirits  which  draw  men  like  the  love  of 
woman ;  his  was  not  a  fine  poetic  nature,  he 
not  even  having  his  full  share  of  the  universal, 
overflowing  German  sentiment ;  but  he  had  a 
manly,  brave,  genuine  soul,  a  heart  which  craved 
the  love  of  the  few  who  formed  the  world  of  his 
affections,  a  noble  heroism  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence and  civilization,  a  lofty,  and  I  venture  to 
say  a  sanctified,  ambition.  The  world  is  rich- 
er for  every  man  in  it  whose  character  has  the 
sterling  qualities  which  lay  in  the  soul  of  Henry 
Barth. 
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CHAPTER  III.— Continued. 

THE  DIARY  ENDED. 

"  TF  I  had  been  less  anxious  the  sudden  pre- 
JL  sentation  of  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  in  an  entire- 
ly new  character,  might  have  amused  me.  But 
I  was  in  no  humor  for  laughing,  and  (my  notes- 
of-hand  being  all  paid)  I  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  restrain  my  natural  freedom  of  speech. 
'  Stuff  and  nonsense  !'  I  said.  'Put  your  Sun- 
day face  in  your  pocket.  I  have  got  some  news 
for  you  since  I  last  wrote  from  Thorpe- Am- 
brose.' 

"  The  instant  I  mentioned  'Thorpe-Ambrose' 
the  whites  of  the  old  hypocrite's  eyes  showed 
themselves  again,  and  she  flatly  refused  to  hear 
a  word  more  from  me  on  the  subject  of  my  pro- 
ceedings in  Norfolk.  I  insisted — but  it  was 
quite  useless.  Mother  Oldershaw  only  shook 
her  head  and  groaned,  and  informed  me  that 
her  connection  with  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world  was  at  an  end  forever.     '  I  have  been 


born  again,  Lydia,'  said  the  brazen  old  wretch, 
wiping  her  eyes.  'Nothing  will  induce  me  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  that  wicked  speculation 
of  yours  on  the  folly  of  a  rich  young  man.' 

"After  hearing  this  I  should  have  left  her 
on  the  spot,  but  for  one  consideration  which  de- 
layed me  a  moment  longer. 

"It  was  easy  to  see  by  this  time  that  the 
circumstances  (whatever  they  might  have  been) 
which  had  obliged  Mother  Oldershaw  to  keep  in 
hiding,  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit  to 
London,  had  been  sufficiently  serious  to  force 
her  into  giving  up,  or  appearing  to  give  up,  her 
old  business.  And  it  was  hardly  less  plain  that 
she  had  found  it  to  her  advantage — every  body 
in  England  finds  it  to  their  advantage,  in  some 
way — to  cover  the  outer  side  of  her  character 
carefully  with  a  smooth  varnish  of  Cant.  This 
was,  however,  no  business  of  mine ;  and  I  should 
have  made  these  reflections  outside,  instead  of 
inside  the  house,  if  my  interests  had  not  been 
involved  in  putting  the  sincerity  of  Mother 
Oldershaw's  reformation  to  the  test — so  far  as  it 
affected  her  past  connection  with  myself.  At 
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the  time  when  she  ha:?  fitted  mc  out  for  our  m.  p**r  that 

terpfise,  I  remembered  signing  a  certain  husi-  an  exen 
ness-document  which  gave  her  a  handsome  pe-i  "I 

cuniary  interest  in  my  succe-s,  if  I  Invamc  Mt*.  her  erei 
Armadale  of  Thorpe- Ambrose.    The  chanr 
turning  tit  is  mischievous:  morse]  of  paper  m  good 

account,  in  the  capacity  of  a  roimh  sf  nam,  «-u  as 
too  tempting  to  be  reabtsd.    1  asked  mv  dc\#out 

friend's  permission  to  say  one  last  word  before  I  joined,  *  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  showing  me  your 

left  the  house.  hand.' 

'"As  you  have  no  further  interest  in  my  "There  conll,  indeed,  l>c  no  doubt  now 

wicked  speculation  at  Thorpe- Ambrose, '  I  said,  about  the  object  ahc  really  had  in  view.  She 

;  perhaps  you  will  give  me  back  the  written  pa-  would  run  uo  more  risks  and  lend  no  more 


gned.  when  roe  were  not  q 
pmplanr  person  a*  vou  are  now  *' 
'he  sharoeleaa  old  hypocrite  instantly  rhut 
c*  and  shuddered. 

Does  that  mean  Yea  or  No  ?'  I  asked. 
On  moral  and  religious  grounds,  Lydia,' 
Irs.  Oldcr&haw,  •  it  means  No.' 
On  nicked  and  worldlv  grounds,'  I  re- 
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money — she  would  leave  me  to  win  or  lose, 
single-handed.  If  I  lost,  she  would  not  be 
compromised.  If  I  won,  she  would  produce 
the  paper  I  had  signed,  and  profit  by  it  without 
remorse.  In  my  present  situation  it  was  mere 
waste  of  time  and  words  to  prolong  the  matter 
by  any  useless  recrimination  on  my  side.  I  put 
the  warning  away  privately  in  my  memory  for 
future  use,  and  got  up  to  go. 

"  At  the  moment  when  I  left  my  chair  there 
was  a  sharp  double  knock  at  the  street-door. 
Mrs.  Oldershaw  evidently  recognized  it.  She 
rose  in  a  violent  hurry  and  rang  the  bell.  '  I 
am  too  unwell  to  see  any  body,'  she  said,  when 
the  servant  appeared.  '  Wait  a  moment,  if  you 
please,'  she  added,  turning  sharply  on  me,  Avhen 
the  woman  had  left  us  to  answer  the  door. 

"It  was  small,  very  small,  spitefulness  on 
my  part,  I  know — but  the  satisfaction  of  thwart- 
ing Mother  Jezebel,  even  in  a  trifle,  was  not  to 
be  resisted.  'I  can't  wait,' I  said;  'you  re- 
minded me  just  now  that  I  ought  to  be  at 
church.'  Before  she  could  answer  I  was  out 
of  the  room. 

"  As  I  put  my  foot  on  the  first  stair  the  street- 
door  was  opened,  and  a  man's  voice  inquired 
whether  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  home. 

"I  instantly  recognized  the  voice.  Doctor 
Downward ! 

"The  doctor  repeated  the  servant's  message 
in  a  tone  which  betrayed  unmistakable  irritation 
at  finding  himself  admitted  no  farther  than  the 
door. 

" '  Your  mistress  is  not  well  enough  to  see 
visitors?  Give  her  that  card,'  said  the  doctor, 
'and  say  I  expect  her,  the  next  time  I  call,  to 
be  well  enough  to  see  me.' 

"If  his  voice  had  not  told  me  plainly  that  he 
felt  in  no  friendly  mood  toward  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw, I  dare  say  I  should  have  let  him  go  with- 
out claiming  his  acquaintance.  But,  as  things 
were,  I  felt  an  impulse  to  speak  to  him  or  to 
any  body  who  had  a  grudge  against  Mother 
Jezebel.  There  was  more  of  my  small  spiteful- 
ness in  this,  I  suppose.  Any  way,  I  slipped 
down  stairs,  and,  following  the  doctor  out  quiet- 
ly, overtook  him  in  the  street. 

"  I  had  recognized  his  voice,  and  I  recognized 
his  back  as  I  walked  behind  him.  But  when  I 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  when  he  turned 
round  with  a  start  and  confronted  me,  I  followed 
his  example,  and  started  on  my  side.  The  doc- 
tor's face  was  transformed  into  the  face  of  a  per- 
fect stranger!  His  baldness  had  hidden  itself 
under  an  artfully  grizzled  wig.  He  had  allowed 
his  whiskers  to  grow,  and  had  dyed  them  to 
match  his  new  head  of  hair.  Hideous  circular 
spectacles  bestrode  his  nose  in  place  of  the  neat 
double  eye-glass  that  he  used  to  carry  in  his 
hand,  and  a  black  neckerchief,  surmounted  by 
immense  shirt-collars,  appeared  as  the  unworthy 
successor  of  the  clerical  white  cravat  of  former 
times.  Nothing  remained  of  the  man  I  once 
knew  but  the  comfortable  plumpness  of  his  fig- 
ure, and  the  confidential  courtesy  and  smooth- 
ness of  his  manner  and  his  voice. 


"  'Charmed  to  see  you  again,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, looking  about  him  a  little  anxiously,  and 
producing  his  card-case  in  a  very  precipitate 
manner.  '  But  my  dear  Miss  Gwilt,  permit  me 
to  rectify  a  slight  mistake  on  your  part.  Doc- 
tor Downward  of  Pimlico  is  dead  and  buried ; 
and  you  will  infinitely  oblige  me  if  you  will 
never,  on  any  consideration,  mention  him  again !' 

"I  took  the  card  he  offered  me,  and  discov- 
ered that  I  was  now  supposed  to  be  speaking  to 
'  Doctor  Le  Doux,  the  Sanatorium,  Fairweather 
Vale,  Hampstead !' 

"  'You  seem  to  have  found  it  necessary,'  I 
said,  'to  change  a  great  many  things  since  I 
last  saw  you?  Your  name,  your  residence, 
your  personal  appearance — ?' 

"'And  my  branch  of  practice,'  interposed 
the  doctor.  '  I  have  purchased  of  the  original 
possessor  (a  person  of  feeble  enterprise  and  no 
resources)  a  name,  a  diploma,  and  a  partially 
completed  sanatorium  for  the  reception  of  nerv- 
ous invalids.  We  are  open  already  to  the  in- 
spection of  a  few  privileged  friends — come  and 
see  us.  Are  you  walking  my  way  ?  Pray  take 
my  arm,  and  tell  me  to  what  happy  chance  I 
am  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  ?' 

"I  told  him  the  circumstances  exactly  as 
they  had  happened,  and  I  added  (with  a  view 
to  making  sure  of  his  relations  with  his  former 
ally  at  Pimlico)  that  I  had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  door  shut  on 
such  an  old  friend  as  himself.  Cautious  as  he 
was  the  doctor's  manner  of  receiving  my  re- 
mark satisfied  me  at  once  that  my  suspicions 
of  an  estrangement  were  well  founded.  His 
smile  vanished,  and  he  settled  his  hideous  spec- 
tacles irritably  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

"'Pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions,' he  said.  '  '  The  subject  of  Mrs. 
Oldershaw  is,  I  regret  to  say,  far  from  agreeable 
to  me  under  existing  circumstances.  A  busi- 
ness difficulty  connected  with  our  late  partner- 
ship at  Pimlico,  entirely  without  interest  for  a 
young  and  brilliant  woman  like  yourself.  Tell 
me  your  news !  Have  you  left  your  situation 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose?  Are  you  residing  in  Lon- 
don ?  Is  there  any  thing,  professional  or  other- 
wise, that  I  can  do  for  you  ?' 

"That  last  question  was  a  more  important 
one  than  he  supposed.  Before  I  answered  it  I 
felt  the  necessity  of  parting  company  with  him 
and  of  getting  a  little  time  to  think. 

"  'You  have  kindly  asked  me,  doctor,  to  pay 
you  a  visit,'  I  said.  'In  your  quiet  house  at 
Hampstead  I  may  possibly  have  something  to 
say  to  you  which  I  can't  say  here  in  this  noisy 
street.  When  are  you  at  home  at  the  Sanato- 
rium ?  Should  I  find  you  there  later  in  the 
day?' 

"The  doctor  assured  me  that  he  was  then  on 
his  way  back,  and  begged  that  I  would  name 
my  own  hour.  I  said,  'Toward  this  after- 
noon ;'  and,  pleading  an  engagement,  hailed 
the  first  omnibus  that  passed  us.  'Don't  for- 
get the  address,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  handed 
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me  in.  'I  have  got  your  card,'  I  answered — 
and  so  we  parted. 

"I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  went  uj»  into 
my  room  and  thought  over  it  very  anxiously. 

u  The  serious  obstacle  of  the  signature  on  the 
marriage  register  still  stood  in  my  way  a>  un- 
manageably as  ever.  All  hope  of  getting  a»>>t- 
ance  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  at  an  end.  1 
could  only  regard  her  henceforth  as  an  enemy 
hidden  in  the  dark  —  the  enemy,  beyond  all 
doubt  now,  who  had  hail  me  followed  and 
watched  when  I  was  last  in  Lund  1 
other  counselor  could  I  turn  f«»r  the  ad\iee 
which  my  unlucky  ignorance  of  law  and  busi- 
ness obliged  me  to  seek  from  some  one  more 
cxperieneed  than  myself?  Could  I  to  the 
lawyer  whom  I  consulted  when  I  was  about  to 
marry  .Midwinter  in  my  maiden  name?  Im- 
possible! To  say  nothing  of  his  odd  rftffttWtol 
of  me  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  the  n.h  | 
wanted  this  time  related  (disguise  the  fae's  as 
I  might)  to  the  commission  of  a  1 7  i  1  -a  fraud 
of  the  sort  that  no  professional  man  would  think 
of  assisting  if  he  had  a  character  to  I  m>.  Win 
there  any  other  competent  j n  I  could  think 
of?  Tliere  was  one,  and  one  only— the  doOtOff 
who  had  died  at  1'imlieo,  and  had  revived 
again  at  fTimpHoad. 

"I  knew  him  to  1k»  entirely  without  scru- 
ples ;  to  have  the  business  experienee  that  I 
wanted  myself;  And  to  l>c  as  cunniju'.  an  rle\er. 
and  as  far-seeing  a  man  as  could  U-  found  in  nil 
London.  Beyond  this,  I  had  made  two  import- 
ant discoveries  in  connection  with  him  that 
morning.  In  the  first  place,  he  waa  on  bad 
terms  with  Mrs.  Oldershaw — whieh  would  pro- 
tect me  from  all  danger  of  the  two  leaguing  to- 
gcthcr  against  mc  if  I  trusted  him.  In  the 
second  place,  circumstnm  es  st  11  Idiged  him  to 
keep  his  identity  carefully  disgui led  -  w  h;<  h 
gave  me  a  hold  over  him  in  no  rcs|«»et  inferior 
to  any  hold  that  /  might  give  him  over  mr.  In 
every  way  he  was  the  right  man,  the  only  man, 
for  my  purpose;  and  yet  I  hesitated  at  g.  i: 
to  him— hesitated  for  a  full  hour  and  m  »re, 
without  know  ing  w  hy  ! 

"It  was  two  o'clock  before  I  finally  deci  !•  I 
on  paying  the  doctor  a  visit.  Having,  "after  this, 
occupied  nearly  another  hour  in  settling  ear- 
fully  beforehand  what  I  should  say  to  him.  and 
having  determined  to  a  hair's-breadth  h-w  far 
I  should  take  him  into  my  confidence,  I  lenl 
for  a  cab  at  last,  and  set  oti' toward  three  in  the 
afternoon  for  Hampstead. 

"I  found  the  Sanatorium  with  some  little 
difficulty.  Fairweather  Vale  proved  to  be  a 
new  neighborhood,  situated  below  the  high 
ground  of  Hampstead,  on  the  southern  side. 
The  day  was  overcast,  and  the  place  looked 
very  dreary.  We  approached  it  by  a  new  road 
running  between  trees,  which  might  once  have 
been  the  park-avenue  of  a  country  house.  At 
the  end  we  came  upon  a  wilderness  of  open 
ground,  with  half-finished  villas  dotted  about, 


and  a  hideous  litter  of  boards,  wheel-harrows, 
and  building  materials  of  all  sorts  scattered  in 
every  direction.    At  one  corner  of  this  scene  of 

desolation  sto.  !  a  great  oNcijlown  dismal  house, 
plast<  r«  i  «  itli  dr.il»-<  ojoa^l  stiu  i .  ,  an,;  round- 
ed by  a  naked  unfinished  garden,  without  a 
shnib  or  a  flower  in  it— frightful  to  behold.  On 
the  oj»en  iron  pate  that  led  into  this  inclosttre 
was  a  new  brass  plate,  with  'Sanatorium'  in- 
scribed on  it  in  gnat  black  letters.  The  bell, 
when  the  cabman  rang  it,  pealed  through  the 
empty  house  like  a  knell;  and  the  pallid  with- 
ered old  man-servant  in  black  who  answered 
the  door  looked  a*  if  he  had  stepped  up  out  of 
his  grave  to  perform  that  service.  He  let  out 
on  me  a  smell  of  damp  plaster  and  new  varnish, 
and  he  let  in  with  mo  a  chilling  draught  of  the 
damp  Not  ember  mir.  I  didn't  notice  it  at  the 
time,  but  writing  of  it  now  I  remember  that  I 
shivered  as  I  croaard  the  ihlMfc  U 

Ml  gave  mr  name  to  the  acrvant  as  •  Mr*. 
Armadale,'  and  waa  shown  into  the  waiting- 
room.  The  very  fins  itself  was  dtiug  of  damp 
in  the  grate.  The  onlr  books  on  the  table  were 
the  doctors  Works,  in  sober  drub  colon*  |  and 
the  only  object  that  ornamented  the  wall*  waa 
the  foreign  Prploi  (handsomely  framed  and 


i«-nt  or  two  tfr 


"  I  hadn't  an  idea  who  ♦•.Mrs,  Armadale" 
waa!'  he  Mid.  •  Mr  dear  lady,  have  changed 
your  name  Um>?  How  »lv  of  too  not  to  ie!l  me 
when  we  met  thU  morning !  Come  into  my  pri- 
x.itc  snug^t-n  I  mn't  think  of  keeping  an  old 
and  dear  friend  like  you  in  the  patients*  wait- 
ing-room.' 

*'  The  doctor's  private  snupgerv  wa«  at  the 
back  of  the  hou*e,  looking  out  on  fields  and  trees 
d  Him.-. |  but  not  vet  drtlnitnl  I  v  tl      I  II 
Horrible  objects  in  bnus  and  leather  and  g.ln**i 

writhing  in  agonica  of  pain,  filled  up  one  end  of 
the  room.  A  great  hook-case  with  glass  doors 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  opposite  wall, 
and  exhibited  on  ita  shelves  long  rows  of  glas* 
jars,  in  which  shapeless  dead  creatures  of  a  dull 
white  color  floated  in  yellow  liquid.  Above  the 
lire- place  hung  a  collection  of  photographic 
portraits  of  men  and  women,  inclosed  in  two 
Jrarnes  hanging  side  by  side  with  a  space 
Iwtwcen  them.  The  left-hand  frame  illustrated 
the  effects  of  nervous  suffering  as  seen  in  the 
face;  the  right-hand  frame  exhibited  the  rav- 
ages of  insanity  from  the  same  point  of  view  | 
while  the  *paee  between  was  occupied  by  an  el- 
egantly-illuminated scroll,  bearing  inscribed  on 
it  in  fanciful ly-shapcd  letters  the  time-honored 
motto,  ;  Prevention  is  better  than  Cure.' 

"  4  Here  I  am,  with  my  galvanic  apparatus, 
and  my  preserved  specimens,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  said  the  doctor,  placing  me  in  a  chair  by  the 
fireside.  'And  there  is  my  System  mutely  ad- 
dressing you  just  above  your  head,  under  a'form 
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of  exposition  which  I  venture  to  describe  as 
frankness  itself.  This  is  no  mad-house,  my 
dear  lady.  Let  other  men  treat  insanity,  if 
they  like — /  stop  it !  No  patients  in  this  house 
as  yet.  But  we  live  in  an  age  when  nervous 
derangement  (parent  of  insanity)  is  steadily  on 
the  increase  ;  and  in  due  time  the  sufferers  will 
come.  I  can  wait,  as  Harvey  waited,  as  Jenner 
waited.  And  now,  do  put  your  feet  up  on  the 
fender  and  tell  me  about  yourself.  You  are 
married,  of  course  ?  And  what  a  pretty  name ! 
Accept  my  best  and  most  heart-felt  congratula- 
tions !  You  have  the  two  greatest  blessings  that 
can  fall  to  a  woman's  lot — the  two  capital  H's, 
as  I  call  them — Husband  and  Home.' 

"I  interrupted  the  genial  flow  of  the  doctor's 
congratulations  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"  'I  am  married;  but  the  circumstances  are 
by  no  means  of  the  ordinary  kind,'  I  said,  seri- 
ously. '  My  present  position  includes  none  of 
the  blessings  that  are  usually  supposed  to  fall  to 
a  woman's  lot.  I  am  already  in  a  situation  of 
very  serious  difficulty — and  before  long  I  may 
be  in  a  situation  of  very  serious  danger  as  well.' 

"The  doctor  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to 
me,  and  fell  at  once  into  his  old  professional 
manner  and  his  old  confidential  tone. 

"  'If  you  wish  to  consult  me,'  he  said,  softly, 
'you  know  that  I  have  kept  some  dangerous 
secrets  in  my  time,  and  you  also  know  that  I 
possess  two  valuable  qualities  as  an  adviser.  I 
am  not  easily  shocked ;  and  I  can  be  implicitly 
trusted.' 

"I  hesitated  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
sitting  alone  with  him  in  his  own  room.  It 
was  so  strange  to  me  to  be  trusting  to  any  body 
but  myself!  And  yet  how  could  I  help  myself 
in  a  difficulty  which  turned  on  a  matter  of  law  ? 

"  'Just  as  you  please,  you  know,'  added  the 
doctor.  '  I  never  invite  confidences.  I  merely 
receive  them.' 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  I  had  come  there 
not  to  hesitate,  but  to  speak.  I  risked  it  and 
spoke. 

"'The  matter  on  which  I  wish  to  consult 
you,'  I  said,  '.is  not  (as  you  seem  to  think) 
within  your  experience  as  a  professional  man. 
But  I  believe  you  may  be  of  assistance  to  me, 
if  I  trust  myself  to  your  larger  experience  as  a 
man  of  the  world.  I  warn  you,  beforehand, 
that  I  shall  certainly  surprise  and  possibly 
alarm  you  before  I  have  done.' 

"With  that  preface  I  entered  on  my  story, 
telling  him  what  I  had  settled  to  tell  him — and 
no  more. 

"  I  made  no  secret,  at  the  outset,  of  my  in- 
tention to  personate  Armadale's  widow ;  and  I 
mentioned  without  reserve  (knowing  that  the 
doctor  could  go  to  the  office  and  examine  the 
will  for  himself)  the  handsome  income  that 
would  be  settled  on  me  in  the  event  of  my  suc- 
cess. Some  of  the  circumstances  that  followed 
next  in  succession  I  thought  it  desirable  to  alter 
or  conceal.  I  showed  him  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  yacht — but  I  said  no- 
thing about  events  at  Naples.    I  informed  him 


of  the  exact  similarity  of  the  two  names  ;  leav- 
ing him  to  imagine  that  it  was  accidental.  I 
told  him,  as  an  important  element  in  the  mat- 
ter, that  my  husband  had  kept  his  real  name  a 
profound  secret  from  every  body  but  myself; 
but  (to  prevent  any  communication  between 
them)  I  carefully  concealed  from  the  doctor 
what  the  assumed  name  under  which  Midwinter 
had  lived  all  his  life  really  was.  I  acknowl- 
edged that  I  had  left  my  husband  behind  me  on 
the  Continent ;  but  when  the  doctor  put  the 
question  I  led  him  to  conclude — I  couldn't  with 
'all  my'  resolution  tell  him  positively! — that 
Midwinter  knew  of  the  contemplated  Fraud, 
and  that  he  was  staying  away  purposely  so  as 
not  to  compromise  me  by  his  presence.  This 
difficulty  smoothed  over — or,  as  I  feel  it  now, 
this  baseness  committed — I  reverted  to  myself, 
and  came  back  again  to  the  truth.  One  after 
another  I  mentioned  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  my  private  marriage,  and  with  the 
movements,  while  in  London,  of  Armadale  and 
Midwinter,  which  rendered  any  discovery  of  the 
false  personation  (through  the  evidence  of  other 
people)  a  downright  impossibility.  '  So  much,' 
I  said,  in  conclusion,  '  for  the  object  in  view. 
The  next  thing  is  to  tell  you  plainly  of  a  very 
serious  obstacle  that  stands  in  my  way.' 

"The  doctor,  who  had  listened  thus  far  with- 
out interrupting  me,  begged  permission  here  to 
say  a  few  words  on  his  side  before  I  went  on. 

"  The  '  few  words'  proved  to  be  all  questions 
— clever,  reaching,  suspicious  questions — which 
I  was,  however,  able  to  answer  with  little  or  no 
reserve,  for  they  related,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
been  married,  and  to  the  chances  for  and  against 
my  lawful  husband  if  he  chose  to  assert  his  claim 
to  me  at  any  future  time.  '  My  replies  informed 
the  doctor,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had  so  man- 
aged matters  in  Armadale's  house  and  in  the 
neighborhood  as  to  lead  to  a  general  impression 
that  he  intended  to  marry  me;  in  the  second 
place,  that  my  husband's  early  life  had  not  been 
of  a  kind  to  exhibit  him  favorably  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  in  the  third  place,  that  we  had 
been  married  without  any  witnesses  present 
who  knew  us,  at  a  large  parish  church  in  which 
two  other  couples  had  been  married  the  same 
morning,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dozens  on  dozens 
of  other  couples  (confusing  all  remembrance  of 
us  in  the  minds  of  the  officiating  people)  who 
had  been  married  since.  When  I  had  put  the 
doctor  in  possession  of  these  facts,  and  when  he 
had  further  ascertained  that  Midwinter  and  I 
had  gone  abroad  among  strangers  immediately 
after  leaving  the  church,  and  that  the  men  em- 
ployed on  board  the  yacht  in  which  Armadale 
had  sailed  from  Somersetshire  (before  my  mar- 
riage) were  now  away  in  other  ships  voyaging 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  his  confidence  in 
my  prospects  showed  itself  plainly  in  his  face. 
'  So  far  as  I  can  see,'  he  said,  'your  husband's 
claim  to  you — after  you  have  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  dead  Mr.  Armadale's  widow — would 
rest  on  nothing  but  his  own  bare  assertion.  And 
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If  the  UtC  tin" 


that  I  think  you  might  safely  set  at  defiance. 
Excuse  my  apparent  distrust  of  the  -ruth-man. 
But  there  might  he  a  tnwindeiEtandtng  betWMI 
you  in  the  future,  and  it  is  highly  dcsiral  k  10 
ascertain  heforehand  exactly  what  lie  could  or 
could  not  do  under  those  circumstances.  And 
now  that  we  have  done  with  the  main  obstacle 
that  /  sec  in  the  way  of  your  success,  let  u>  by 
all  means  come  to  the  obstacle  that  you  see 
next!' 

"I  was  willing  enough  to  come  to  it.  The 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Midwinter,  though  I 
myself  was  responsihlc  for  it,  jarred  on  mc  hor- 
ribly, and  roused  for  the  moment  sonic  of  the 
old  folly  of  feeling  which  I  fancied  I  had  laid 
aside  forever.  I  rushed  nt  the  chance  of »  hang- 
ing the  suhji'ct,  and  mentioned  the  discrepancy 
in  the  register  hetween  the  hand  in  which  Mid- 
winter had  signed  the  name  of  Allnn  Armadale 
and  the  hand  in  which  Armadale  <  f  Th'Tj-  - 
Ambrose  had  been  accustomed  to  write  lis 
name,  with  an  eagerness  wlmh  it  «jmtc  divert- 
ed the  doctor  to  see. 

u  'Is  that  all?'  he  asked,  to  my  infinite  sur- 
prise  and  relief,  when  I  had  d<-n<\ 
lady.  j»ray  set  your  mind  nt  can! 
Mr.  Armadale's  lawyers  want  a  pi 
marriage  they  won't  pi  to  the  clu 
for  it.  I  can  promise  you.' 

44  'What!'  I  exclaimed,  in  a* 
'do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cntr 
ister  is  not  a  proof  of  »m  marriage  1 

44  '  It  is  a  proof,*  said  the  doc  to 
have  l»een  married  to  somebody 
pr«»(.f  that  you  have  been  married  to  Mr.  Ar- 
madale of  Thor|M»Ambni»c.  J.-n  k  N  k«*a  or 
Tom  Styles  (excuse  the  homrlinei*  of  the  illus- 
tration!)  might  have  pot  tbo  License  and  gone 
to  the  church  to  be  married  to  you  under  Mr. 
Armadale's  name-  and  the  register  (how  could 
it  do  otherwise?)  must  in  that  case  hate  in  no. 
ccntly  assisted  the  deception*  1  *ec  I  surprise 
you.  My  dear  madam,  when  mmi  oi«»ned  this 
interesting  business  you  surprised  nt—  \  mar 
own  it  ROW—- by  lading  so  much  stress  on  the 
curious  similarity  between  the  two  names.  You 
might  have  entered  on  the  verv  daring  and  ro- 
mant ic  enter]- rise  in  which  jm  nrc  now  en- 
gaged without  necessarily  marrying  your  pro- 
cm  husband.  Any  other  man  would  have  done 
just  a*  well,  provided  he  was  willing  to  lake 
Mr.  Armadale's  name  for  the  purpose.' 

4k  1  felt  my  temper  going  at  this.  '  Any  oth- 
er man  would  not  have  done  just  as  well/"  I  re- 
joined instantly.  '  But  f,ir  the  similarity  of  the 
names  I  should  never  have  thought  of  the  enter- 
prise at  all.' 

"The  doctor  admitted  that  he  had  spoken 
too  hastily.  4  That  personal  view  of  the  sub- 
ject had,  I  confess, escajK-d  me,'  he  said.  -How- 
ever, let  us  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
the  course  of  what  I  may  term  an  adventurous 
medical  life  I  have  been  brought  more  than  once 
into  contact  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and 
have  had  opportunities  of  observing  their  pro- 
ceedings in  cases  of,  let  us  say,  Domestic  Juris- 1 


r,  'that  f 
Hut  it  is 


prudence.  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  correct  in  in- 
forming you  that  the  proof  which  will  be  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Armadale's  representatives  will 
l»e  the  evidence  of  a  witness  present  at  the  mar- 
riage who  can  speak  to  the  identity  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  from  his  own  personal  kmwl- 
edge.' 

•■  >  Hut  I  have  already  told  too,' I  amid,  4  that 
there  wa»  no  such  |«erson  present. ' 

44  *  Precisely,'  rejoined  the  doctor.  '  In  that 
rase,  what  you  now  want,  before  you  can  safely 
stir  a  step  in  the  matter,  is — if  yon  will  pardon 
me  the  expression — a  ready-made  witness,  pos- 
sessed of  rare  moral  and  personal  resources,  who 
can  bfl  trusted  lo  assume  the  mvr**arv  charac- 
ter, and  to  make  the  necessary  ]>*  titration  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  IK»  you  know  of  any  such 
|srrson?"  asked  the  doctor,  throwing  himself  ba«  k 
in  his  chair  and  looking  at  mc  with  the  utmost 
iumsrence. 
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y  confidential 

id.  4  My  doar 
at  a  moment's 


4 1  want  till  this  time  to-morrow  afternoon, 
r  I  hate  it?  A  thousand  thanks.  Where 
I  call  on  yon  when  I  have  decided  what  to 


with  my  address  at  the  hotel.  I  had  taken  ej 
to  present  myself  there  as  *  Mrs.  Armadnlt 


■ 


swervd  my  letters.  We  settled  the  hour  at 
which  the  doctor  was  to  call  on  me ;  and,  that 
matter  arranged,  I  rose  to  go,  resisting  all  i<(T«  r- 
of  refreshment,  and  all  proposals  to  show  mc 
over  the  house.  His  smooth  persistence  in 
keeping  up  appearances  after  we  had  thorough- 
ly understood  each  other  disgusted  mc.  I  got 
away  from  him  as  toon  as  I  could,  and  came 
back  to  my  diary  and  my  ow  n  room. 

We  shall  *cc  how  it  ends  to-morrow.  My 
own  idea  is  that  the  doctor  will  sav  Yea, 
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"November  24. — The  doctor  has  said  Yes,  as 
I  supposed — but  on  terms  which  I  never  antici- 
pated. The  conditions  on  which  I  have  secured 
what  he  calls  his  '  confidential  services'  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  the  payment  to  him,  on  my 
stepping  into  the  place  of  Armadale's  widow,  of 
half  my  first  year's  income — in  other  words,  six 
hundred  pounds ! 

"  I  protested  against  this  extortionate  demand 
in  every  way  I  could  think  of.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  doctor  met  me  with  the  most  en- 
gaging frankness.  Nothing,  he  said,  but  the 
accidental  embarrassment  of  his  position  at  the 
present  time  would  have  induced  him  to  mix 
himself  up  in  the  matter  at  all.  He  would  hon- 
estly confess  that  Jie  had  exhausted  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  resources  of  other  persons  whom 
he  described  as  his  'backers,'  in  the  purchase 
and  completion  of  the  Sanatorium.  Under  those 
circumstances,  six  hundred  pounds  in  prospect 
ivas  an  object  to  him.  For  that  sum  he  would 
run  the  serious  risk  of  advising  and  assisting 
me.  Not  a  farthing  less  would  tempt  him — 
and  there  he  left  it,  with  his  best  and  friendliest 
wishes,  in  my  hands ! 

"It  ended  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
end.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  terms, 
and  to  let  the  doctor  settle  things  on  the  spot  as 
he  pleased.  The  arrangement  once  made  be- 
tween us,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  showed  no  disposition  (as  the  proverb  says) 
to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  He  called 
briskly  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  suggested 
opening  the  campaign  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  by 
to-night's  post. 

' '  We  agreed  on  a  form  of  letter  which  I  wrote, 
and  which  he  copied  on  the  spot.  I  entered  into 
no  particulars  at  starting.  I  simply  asserted 
that  I  was  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Ar- 
madale ;  that  I  had  been  privately  married  to 
him  ;  that  I  had  returned  to  England  on  his 
sailing  in  the  yacht  from  Naples ;  and  that  I 
begged  to  inclose  a  copy  of  my  marriage-certifi- 
cate, as  a  matter  of  form  with  which  I  presumed 
it  was  customary  to  comply.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  'The  representatives  of  the  late 
Allan  Armadale,  Esq.,  Thorpe- Ambrose,  Nor- 
folk.' And  the  doctor  himself  carried  it  away, 
and  put  it  in  the  post. 

"Iam  not  so  excited  and  so  impatient  for  re- 
sults as  I  expected  to  be,  now  that  the  first  step 
is  taken.  The  thought  of  Midwinter  haunts  me 
like  a  ghost.  I  have  been  writing  to  him  again 
— as  before,  to  keep  up  appearances.  It  will 
be  my  last  letter,  I  think.  My  courage  feels 
shaken,  my  spirits  get  depressed,  when  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  Turin.  I  am  no  more  ca- 
pable of  facing  the  consideration  of  Midwinter 
at  this  moment  than  I  was  in  the  by-gone  time. 
The  day  of  reckoning  with  him,  once  distant 
and  doubtful,  is  a  day  that  may  come  to  me 
now  I  know  not  how  soon.  And  here  I  am, 
trusting  myself  blindly  to  the  chapter  of  Acci- 
dents still ! 

"November  25. — At  two  o'clock  to-day  the 
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doctor  called  again  by  appointment.  He  has 
been  to  his  lawyers  (of  course  without  taking 
them  into  our  confidence)  to  put  the  case  sim- 
ply of  proving  my  marriage.  The  result  con- 
firms what  he  has  already  told  me.  The  pivot 
on  which  the  Avhole  matter  will  turn,  if  my 
claim  is  disputed,  will  be  the  question  of  iden- 
tity ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  witness  to 
make  his  Declaration  in  the  magistrates'  pres- 
ence before  the  Aveek  is  out. 

"In  this  position  of  affairs  the  doctor  thinks  it 
|  important  that  Ave  should  be  Avithin  easy  reach 
j  of  each  other,  and  proposes  to  find  a  quiet  lodg- 
i  ing  for  me  in  his  neighborhood.    I  am  quite 
willing;  to  go  any  Avhere — for,  among  the  other 
strange  fancies  that  have  got  possession  of  me,  I 
have  an  idea  that  I  shall  feel  more  completely 
lost  to  Midwinter  if  I  move  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  Avhich  his  letters  are  addressed  to  me. 
I  was  awake  and  thinking  of  him  again  last 
night.    This  morning  I  have  finally  decided  to 
Avrite  to  him  no  more. 

"After  staying  half  an  hour  the  doctor  left 
me — having  first  inquired  Avhether  I  would  like 
to  accompany  him  to  Hampstead  to  look  for 
lodgings.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  some  busi- 
ness of  my  OAvn  Avhich  Avould  keep  me  in  Lon- 
don. He  inquired  what  the  business  Avas. 
'You  Avill  see,'  I  said,  'to-morroAv  or  next  day.' 

"I  had  a  moment's  nervous  trembling  Avhen 
I  Avas  left  by  myself  again.  My  business  in 
London,  besides  being  a  serious  business  in  a 
Avoman's  eyes,  took  my  mind  back  to  Midwin- 
ter in  spite  of  me.  The  prospect  of  removing 
to  my  new  lodging  had  reminded  me  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  dressing  in  my  neAV  character.  The 
time  had  come  uoav  for  getting  my  widow's  loeeds. 

"My  first  proceeding,  after  putting  my  bon- 
net on,  Avas  to  provide  myself  Avith  money.  I 
got  Avhat  I  Avanted  to  fit  me  out  for  the  character 
of  Armadale's  Avidow  by  nothing  less  than  the 
sale  of  Armadale's  own  present  to  me  on  my 
marriage — the  ruby  ring.  It  proved  to  be  a 
more  A^aluable  jewel  than  I  had  supposed.  I 
am  likely  to  be  spared  all  money  anxieties  for 
some  time  to  come. 

"On  leaving  the  jeweler's  I  Avent  to  the  great 
mourning  shop  in  Regent  Street.  In  four-and- 
twenty  hours  (if  I  can  give  them  no  more)  they 
have  engaged  to  dress  me  in  my  widow's  cos- 
tume from  head  to  foot.  I  had  another  feverish 
■  moment  Avhen  I  left  the  shop ;  and,  by  Avay  of 
farther  excitement  on  this  agitating  day,  I  found 
a  surprise  in  store  for  me  on  my  return  to  the 
hotel.  An  elderly  gentleman  Avas'announced  to 
be  waiting  to  see  me.  I  opened  my  sitting- 
room  door — and  there  AAras  old  BasliAvood  ! 

"  He  had  got  my  letter  that  morning,  and 
had  started  for  London  by  the  next  train  to  an- 
swer it  in  person  !  I  had  expected  a  great  deal 
from  him,  but  I  had  certainly  not  expected  that. 
It  nattered  me.  For  the  moment,  I  declare  it 
flattered  me ! 

"I  pass  OA-er  the  Avretched  old  creature's  rap- 
tures and  reproaches,  and  groans  and  tears,  and 
Aveary  long  prosings  about  the  lonely  months  he 
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had  passed  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  brooding  over 
my  desertion  of  him.  He  was  quite  eloquent  at 
times— but  I  didn't  want  his  eloquence  hem  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  put  myself  tight  with 
him,  and  consulted  his  feelings  before  I  asked 
him  his  news.  What  a  blessing  ■  ITUBBUaa 
vanity  is  sometimes!  I  alnio>t  forgot  my  riskl 
and  responsibilities  in  my  anxiety  to  be  charm- 
ing. For  a  minute  or  two  I  felt  a  warm  little 
flutter  of  triumph.  And  it  wat  a  triumph 
even  with  an  old  man  !  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  had  him  smirking  and  smiling,  lunging 
on  my  lightest  words  in  an  ecstasy,  and  answer- 
ing all  the  questions  I  put  to  him  like  a  good 
little  child. 

"Here  is  his  account  of  affairs  at  Thnrj>e- 
Ambrosc,  as  I  gently  extracted  it  from  him  bit 
by  bit : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  news  of  A rmn  hi! ■  *i 

death  has  reached  Miss  Milrov.    It  h  i  

plctely  overwhelmed  her  that  her  father  hits 
been  compelled  to  remove  her  from  the  school. 
She  is  back  at  the  cottage,  and  the  doctor  is  in 
daily  attendance.  D»  I  pity  her?  Yes!  I 
pity  her  exactly  as  much  as  she  once  pitied  me! 

u  In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  attain  at  the 
great  house,  which  I  exacted  to  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  eouiprehepdiogj  turns  out  to  be  quite 
Intelligible,  and  certainly  UOt  discouraging  eo 
far.  Only  yesterday  the  lawyer*  on  b<th  si  !«  » 
came  to  an  understanding.  Mr.  D.treh  (tlie  fan 
ily  solicitor  of  the  Blum  hard*,  and  Armadale's 
bitter  enemy  in  past  times)  represents  the  in- 
terests of  Miss  Blanchard,  who  is  next  heir  to 
the  estate,  and  who  ha**,  it  ap|>ears.  I  icon  in  I-on. 
don  on  business  of  her  own  for  some  time  past. 
Mr.  Smart  of  Norwich  (originally  employed  lo 
overlook  Bashwood  in  the  steward's  ofticc)  rcp- 
rescnts  the  deceased  Armadale.  And  thii  is 
what  the  two  lawyers  June  settled  l»ctwecn  them. 

"Mr.  Darch,  acting  for  Mis-*  Bl.-tnchard,  has 
claimed  the  possession  of  the  estate  and  the  right 
of  receiving  the  rents  at  the  Christmas  audit  in 
her  name.  Mr.  Smart,  on  his  side,  has  admit- 
ted that  there  is  great  weight  in  the  family  so- 
licitor's application.  He  can  not  see  his  war, 
as  things  are  now,  to  contesting  the  question  of 
Armadale's  death,  and  he  will  consent  to  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  application  if  Mr.  Darch 
will  c-mscnt,  on  his  >ide,  to  issuUM  the  respons- 
ibility of  taking  possession  in  Miss  Iilanchard's 
name.  This  Mr.  Darch  has  already  done  ;  and 
the  estate  is  now  virtually  in  Mi<s  Iilanchard's 
possession. 

11  One  result  of  this  course  of  proceeding  will 
be  (as  Bashwood  thinks)  to  put  Mr.  Darch  in 
the  position  of  the  person  who  really  decides  on 
my  claim  to  the  widow's  place  and  the  widow's 
money.  The  income  being  charged  on  the 
estate,  it  must  come  out  of  Miss  Blanchar.l- 
pocket ;  and  the  question  of  paying  it  would  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  a  question  for  Miss  Iilan- 
chard's lawyer.  To-morrow  will  probablv  decide 
whether  this  view  is  the  right  one— for  m J  let- 
ter to  Armadale's  representatives  will  have"  been 
delivered  at  the  great  house  this  morning 


"So  much  for  what  old  Bush  wood  had  to  tell 
me.  Having  recovered  my  influence  over  him, 
and  j-ox>esM-.l  in  wit"  of  nil  his  information  so 
far,  the  next  thing  to  con*:  h  r  «.h  the  right  use 
to  turn  him  to  in  the  future.  He  was  cntirelv 
at  my  disposal,  for  his  place  at  the  steward's  of- 
fice has  been  nlreadv  taken  bv  Miss  Blanchard'- 
man  of  business,  and  he  pleaded  hard  to  be  al- 


There  would  m  t  have  been  the  least  danger  in 
letting  him  stay,  for  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
left  him  undisturbed  in  his  conviction  that  I  re- 
ally am  the  widow  of  Armadale  of  Thorpe-  Am- 
brose. But  with  the  doctor's  resource*  at  my 
command,  I  wanted  no  assistance  of  any  sort 
in  London ;  and  it  occurred  to  mo  that  I  might 
jossibly  make  Bashwood  more  useful  by  send- 
ing  him  back  to  Norfolk  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events  there  in  my  interests.-  He  looked 
sorely  disappointed  (haring  had  an  eye  evident- 
ly to  paying  his  court  to  mo  in  my  widowed 
condition!)  when  I  told  him  of  tho  conclusion 
nt  which  I  had  aimed.     But  a  few  words  of 


odest  hint  that  ho  might 

d  future  if  ho  served  mo 

i  the  prt 

•«rnt,  did  wonders  in  rcc- 

neccs»ity  of  meeting  my 

»clplc*»ly  for  *  instrui  tious' 

him  to  leave  mo  and  trav- 

.g  train.    I  could  giro  him 

•UUtJUl  of  what  tho  legal 

ht  not  do.    *  But  suppose 

he  persisted,  *  that  1  don't 

I  to  do,  so  far  awnv  from 

rivo  him  one  answer.  'Do 

Whatever  it  is,  hold  your 

ami  write,  or  coi 


certain  change  in  old 
putxlcd  roe  at  the  lii 


"duly,  I  let  him 
T  to  the  train, 
nin,  and  able  to 
Utwccn  mo  and 
\ »«  II  recalling  u 
l's  manner  which 
liich  pussies  me 


life  at  Thorpe- Ambrose, 


first  momenta  of  agitation  st 
;ht  that  his  eyes  rested  on  luy 
kind  of  interest  while  I  was 
Besides  this,  he  drop|<cd  a 
rard.  telling  mo  of  his  lonely 
ich  seemed  to  imtdv 


future  relations  with  me  when  we  next  n  et.  If 
he  had  hem  a  younger  and  a  bolder  man  (and 
if  anv  such  discovery  had  been  possible  L  I  should 


him  privately  confident  of  exercising  a  power  cf 
control  over  me  if  I  showed  anv  disposition  to 

.  deceive  and  desert  him  again.  But  such  an 
idea  as  this  in  connection  with  old  Bashwood  is 
simply  absurd.     Perhaps  I  am  over-excited  by 

I  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  my  present  po<»i- 
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tion  ?  Perhaps  the  merest  fancies  and  sus- 
picions are  leading  me  astray  ?  Let  this  be  as 
it  may,  I  have  at  any  rate  more  serious  subjects 
than  the  subject  of  old  Bashwood  to  occupy  me 
now.  To-morrow's  post  may  tell  me  what  Ar- 
madale's representatives  think  of  the  claim  of 
Armadale's  widow. 

"November  2Gth. — The  answer  has  arrived 
this  morning  in  the  form  (as  Bashwood  sup- 
posed) of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Darch.  The  crab- 
bed old  lawyer  acknowledges  my  letter  in  three 
lines.  Before  he  takes  any  steps  or  expresses 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  he  wants  evidence 
of  identity  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  the  certifi- 
cate, and  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  desirable  before  we  go  any  further  to  refer 
him  to  my  legal  advisers. 

"  T/co  o'clock. — The  doctor  called  shortly 
after  twelve  to  say  that  he  had  found  a  lodging 
for  me  within  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  the  San- 
atorium. In  return  for  his  news  I  showed  him 
Mr.  Darch's  letter.  He  took  it  away  at  once  to 
1 1 is  lawyers,  and  came  back  witli  the  necessary 
information  for  my  guidance.  I  have  answered 
Mr.  Darch's  by  sending  him  the  address  of  my 
legal  advisers — otherwise,  the  doctor's  lawyers 
— without  making  any  comment  on  the  desire 
that  he  has  expressed  for  additional  evidence  of 
the  marriage.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done  to- 
day. To-morrow  will  bring  with  it  events  of 
greater  interest — for  to-morrow  the  doctor  is  to 
make  his  Declaration  before  the  magistrate,  and 
to-morrow  I  am  to  move  to  my  new  lodging  in 
my  widow's  weeds. 

"  November  27th. — Fairweather  Vale  Villas. — 
The  Declaration  has  been  made,  with  all  the 
necessary  formalities.  And  I  have  taken  pos- 
session, in  my  widow's  costume,  of  my  new 
rooms. 

"  I  Ought  to  be  excited  by  the  opening  of  this 
new  act  in  the  drama,  and  by  the  venturesome 
part  that  I  am  playing  in  it  myself.  Strange  to 
say,  I  am  quiet  and  depressed.  The  thought 
of  Midwinter  has  followed  me  to  my  new  abode, 
and  is  pressing  on  me  heavily  at  this  moment. 
I  have  no  fear  of  any  accident  happening  in  the 
interval  that  must  still  pass  before  I  step  pub- 
licly into  the  place  of  Armadale's  widow.  But 
when  that  time  comes,  and  when  Midwinter 
finds  me  (as  sooner  or  later  find  me  he  must !) 
figuring  in  my  false  character,  and  settled  in  the 
position  that  I  have  usurped — then,  I  ask  my- 
self, What  will  happen  ?  The  answer  still  comes 
as  it  first  came  to  me  this  morning,  when  I  put 
on  my  widow's  dress.  Now,  as  then,  the  pre- 
sentiment is  fixed  in  my  mind  that  he  will  kill 
me.  If  it  was  not  too  late  to  draw  back —  Ab- 
surd !  I  shall  shut  up  my  journal. 

"  November  28th. — The  lawyers  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Darch,  and  have  sent  him  the  Decla- 
ration by  return  of  post. 

"When  the  doctor  brought  me  this  news,  I 


asked  him  whether  his  lawyers  were  aware  of 
my  present  address;  and,  finding  that  he  had 
not  yet  mentioned  it  to  them,  I  begged  that  he 
would  continue  to  keep  it  a  secret  for  the  future. 
The  doctor  laughed:  'Are  you  afraid  of  Mr. 
Darch's  stealing  a  march  on  us,  and  coming  to 
attack  you  personally?'  he  asked.  I  accepted 
the  imputation,  as  the  easiest  way  of  making 
him  comply  with  my  request.  «  Yes,'  I  said,  * I 
am  afraid  of  Mr.  Darch.' 

"My  spirits  have  risen  since  the  doctor  left 
me.  There  is  a  pleasant  sensation  of  security 
in  feeling  that  no  strangers  are  in  possession  of 
my  address.  I  am  easy  enough  in  my  mind 
to-day  to  notice  how  wonderfully  well  I  look  in 
my  widow's  weeds,  and  to  make  myself  agree- 
able to  the  people  of  the  house. 

"Midwinter  disturbed  me  a  little  again  last 
night ;  but  I  have  got  over  the  ghastly  delusion 
which  possessed  me  yesterday.  I  know  better 
now  than  to  dread  violence  from  him  when  he 
discovers  what  I  have  done.  And  there  is  still 
less  fear  of  his  stooping  to  assert  his  claim  to  a 
woman  who  has  practiced  on  him  such  a  decep- 
tion as  mine.  The  one  serious  trial  that  I  shall 
be  put  to  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  will 
be  the  trial  of  preserving  my  false  character  in 
his  presence.  I  shall  be  safe  in  his  loathing 
and  contempt  for  me  after  that.  On  the  day 
when  I  have  denied  him  to  his  face  I  shall  have 
seen  the  last  of  him  forever. 

"Shall  I  be  able  to  deny  him  to  his  face? 
Shall  I  be  able  to  look  at  him  and  speak  to  him 
as  if  he  had  never  been  more  to  me  than  a  friend  ? 
How  do  I  know  till  the  time  comes !  Was  there 
ever  such  an  infatuated  fool  as  I  am,  to  be  writ- 
ing of  him  at  all,  when  writing  only  encourages 
me  to  think  of  him?  I  will  make  a  new  reso- 
lution. From  this  time  forth  his  name  shall  ap- 
pear no  more  in  these  pages. 

"Monday,  December  1st. — The  last  month  of 
the  worn-out  old  year,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one !  If  I  allowed  myself  to  look  back, 
what  a  miserable  year  I  should  see  added  to  all 
the  other  miserable  years  that  are  gone !  But 
I  have  made  my  resolution  to  look  forward  only, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  it. 

"I  have  nothing  to  record  of  the  last  two 
days,  except  that  on  the  twenty-ninth  I  remem- 
bered Bashwood,  and  wrote  to  tell  him  of  my 
new  address.  This  morning  the  lawyers  heard 
again  from  Mr.  Darch.  He  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  Declaration,  but  postpones  stating 
the  decision  at  which  he  has  arrived  until  he 
has  communicated  with  the  trustees  under  the 
late  Mr.  Blanchard's  will,  and  has  received  his 
final  instructions  from  his  client,  Miss  Blan- 
chard.  The  doctor's  lawyers  tell  him  that  this 
last  letter  is  a  mere  device  for  gaining  time — 
with  what  object  they  are  of  course  not  in  a 
position  to  guess.  The  doctor  himself  says, 
facetiously,  it  is  the  usual  lawyer's  object  of 
making  a  long  bill.  My  own  idea  is  that  Mr. 
Darch  has  his  suspicions  of  something  wrong, 
and  that  his  purpose  in  trying  to  gain  time  


"r<%"  Ten,  at  nhjht.—l  had  written  as  far  as  that 
V  last  unfinished  sentence  (toward  four  in  the  aft- 
ernoon) when  I  was  startled  by  hearing  a  cafe 
drive  up  to  the  door.  I  went  to  the  window, 
and  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  old  Hashwood 
getting  out  with  an  activity  of  which  I  should 
never  have  supposed  him  capable.  So  little  did 
I  anticipate  the  tremendous  discovery  thai  til 
o-oing  to  burst  on  me  in  another  minute  that  I 
turned  to  the  glass,  and  wondered  what  the  IQft- 
ceptible  old  gentleman  would  say  to  HM  in  my 
widow's  cap. 

"The  instant  he  entered  the  room  I  saw  t!..it 
some  serious  disaster  had  happened.  His  eyes 
were  wild,  his  wig  was  awn  .  He  :.:  ; 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  eagerness  and  I 
may.  'I've  done  as  you  told  me,'  he  whispci 
breathlessly.  '  I've  held  my  tongue  about 
and  come  straight  to  >/""•'"  He  caught  m< 
the  hand  before  I  could  speak,  with 
quite  new  in  my  experience  of  him  ! 
can  I  break  it  to  you?'  he  bur-t  out 
side  myself  when  I  think  of  it" 

"  'When  you  coa  sjH.-ak,'  I  said,  putting  him 
into  a  chair,  4  sjK?ak  out.  I  see  in  \  t"  -  o  that 
you  bring  me  news  I  don'1  look  for  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.' 

"He  put  his  hand  into  the  brcn-t |*>cket  of 
his  coat  and  drew  out  n  letter,     lie  |.h  i. 
the  letter,  and  looked  at  inc.     4  N>  w-n»  ■  MMI 
you  don't  look  for,'  he  stammered  ;  1 1  . 
from  Thorpe-  Amino-.  '. ' 

" 4  Not  from  Tliorpe-Ambrosc  !' 

14  4  No.    From  the  hen  !* 

44Thc  first  d:Lwniu_'  «  f  the  truth  broke  on  mc 
at  those  words.  I  couldn't  sjx'nk  —  I  could  only 
hold  out  my  hand  to  bin  for  the  l-  tt<  r  . 

44  He  stiil  shrank  from  giving  it  to  me.  4 1 
daren't !  I  daren't !'  he  said  to  himself,  vacant- 
ly. 4  The  shock  of  it  might  be  the  death  of 
her.' 

"  I  snatched  the  letter  from  him.  One  glance 
at  the  writing  on  the  address  was  enough.  My 
hands  fell  on  my  lap,  with  the  letter  f.i*t  held 
in  them.  I  sat  petrified,  without  moving,  with- 
out speaking,  without  hearing  a  word  of  what 
Bashwood  was  saying  to  mc,  and  slow  ! 
the  terrible  truth.  The  man  whose  widow  I 
had  claimed  to  be  was  a  living  man  to  confront 
me!  In  vain  I  had  mixed  the  drink  at  Naples 
— in  vain  I  had  betrayed  him  into  M.vnii'  l'» 
hands.  Twice  I  had  set  the  deadly  snare  for 
him,  and  twice  Armadale  ha  !  «  -  ftp  1  n  ' 

44 1  came  to  my  sen<e  of  outward  things 
again,  and  found  Bashwood  ou  his  knees  . 
feet,  crying. 

4  4  4  You  look  angry,'  he  murmured,  helpleeely. 
'Arc  you  angry  with  >ne  ?  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
what  hopes  I  had  when  we  last  saw  each  other, 
and  how  cruelly  that  letter  has  dashed  them  all 
to  the  ground !' 

"I  put  the  miserable  old  creature  back  from 
me — but  very  gently.  'Hush!'  I  said.  4  Don't 
distress  me  now.  I  want  composure — I  want  to 
read  the  letter.' 

"  He  went  awav  submissive! v  to  the  other  end 
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it, 

t;ht  mc  by 
1  boldness 
•Oh,  how 
•I'm  bc- 


of  the  room.  As  soon  as  my  eye  was  off  him  I 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  with  impotent  molig- 
nitv,  'If  the  sea  had  been  of  my  mind  the  sea 
would  have  drowned  hint1 

"  Due  by  i  in'  I  si  owly  oj-ened  the  folds  of  the 
letter,  feeling  while  1  did  so  the  strangeM  in- 
capability of  fixing  my  nttcntioii  on  the  vi  ry 
lines  that  I  was  burning  to  read.  Bat  why 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  effect  produced  upon 
mc  by  the  letter?  h  will  l«c  more  to  the  pur- 
p.-e  if  I  the  letter  itself,  for  future  let'er 

ence,  ou  this  page  of  my  journal : 

"fkaHB,  Illtwa,  .Vom»ibrr  21, 1S51. 
"Ma.  Bashwood, — The  address  I  date  from 


to  write  to  you  from  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  Son. 

••  I  have  been  the  victim  of  n  rascally  attempt 
at  robbery  and  murder.  The  robU'iy  has  mc- 
ccedcU  ;  and  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  of 
God  that  the  murder  did  not  succeed  too. 

11 1  hired  a  vachl  rather  more  than  a  month 
nco  at  Xatdc*  and  sailed  (I  am  clad  to  think 


atic.  Ti 
Storms  i 
hum  in 
Mr— I  d< 


ui  I  went  for  a  cruise  in  the  Adri- 


The  vessel  behared  no- 
te tears  in  my  ryes  now 

the  bottom  of  the  sen: 
n  to  moderate ;  and  by 

b*ng  smooth  swell,  the 
•d  be.  I  went  below,  a 
cd  in  workinc  the  vn  hi 


A I     it  two  i. 


iuh  after  I  was  wu 
ly  cabin  through  a 
upiicr  part  of  the 


key  wrapped  in  it,  and  with  writing  in  the  inner 
side,  in  a  hand  which  it  was  not  verv  caM  to 
read. 

"Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  had  the  ghost  of 
]  a  suspicion  that  I  was  alone  at  sea  with  a  gang 
of  murderous  vagabonds  (excepting  one  onlyy 
!  who  would  stick  at  nothing.    I  had  got  on  very 
well  with  my  sailing-master  (the  worst  woun- 
drcl  of  the  lot),  and  better  still  with  bis  Kngli»h 
mate.    The  sailors  being  all  foreigners  J  had 
verv  little  to  sar  to.  They  did  their  work,  and  no 
\  quam-U  and  nothing  unpleasant  hapj>ened.  If 
,  any  h»<dy  had  told  me,  before  I  went  to  bed  on 
the  night  after  the  storm,  that  the  sailing-master 
and  tiie  crew  and  the  mate  (who  bad  been  no 
,  better  than  the  rest  of  them  at  starting)  were  all 
in  a  conspiracy  to  rob  me  of  the  money  I  hu<! 
on  board,  and  then  to  drown  me  in  my  own 
vessel  afterward,  I  should  have  laughed  in  his 
face.    Ju-t  remember  that,  and  then  fancy  for 
yourself  (for  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you)  what  I 
must  have  thought  when  I  opened  the  paper 
round  the  key,  and  read  what  I  now  copy  (from 
the  mate's  writing)  as  follows: 

41 1  Sra,— Stay  in  your  bed  till  you  hear  »  boat  «hore  off 
from  the  starboard  ride— or  you  are  a  dead  man.  Your 
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money  is  stolen  ;  and  in  five  minutes'  time  the  yacht  will 
be  scuttled  and  the  cabin-hatch  will  be  nailed  down  on 
you.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales — and  the  sailing-master's 
notion  is  to  leave  proofs  afloat  that  the  vessel  has  found- 
ered with  all  on  board.  It  was  his  doing  to  begin  with, 
and  we  were  all  in  it.  I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart  not  to 
give  you  a  chance  for  your  life.  It's  a  bad  chance,  but  I 
can  do  no  more.  I  should  be  murdered  myself  if  I  did  not 
seem  to  go  with  the  rest.  The  key  of  your  cabin-door  is 
thrown  back  to  you,  inside  this.  Don't  be  alarmed  when 
you  hear  the  hammer  above.  I  shall  do  it,  and  I  shall 
have  short  nails  in  my  hands  as  well  as  long,  and  use  the 
short  ones  only.  Wait  till  you  hear  the  boat  with  all  of 
us  shove  off,  and  then  prize  up  the  cabin-hatch  with  your 
back.  The  vessel  will  float  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
holes  are  bored  in  her.  Slip  into  the  sea  on  the  port  side, 
and  keep  the  vessel  between  you  and  the  boat.  You  will 
find  plenty  of  loose  lumber,  wrenched  away  on  purpose, 
drifting  about  to  hold  on  by.  It's  a  fine  night  and  a 
smooth  sen,  and  there's  a  chance  that  a  ship  may  pick  you 
up  while  there's  life  left  in  you.    I  can  do  no  more. 

u  '  Yours  truly,  J.  M.' 

''As  I  came  to  these  last  words  I  heard  the 
hammering-down  of  the  hatch  over  my  head.  I 
don't  suppose  I'm  more  of  a  coward  than  most 
people — but  there  was  a  moment  when  the  sweat 
poured  down  me  like  rain.  I  got  to  be  my  own 
man  again  before  the  hammering  was  done,  and 
found  myself  thinking  of  somebody  very  dear 
to  me  in  England.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I'll  have 
a  try  for  my  life,  though  the  chances  are  dead 
against  me.' 

"I  put  a  letter  from  that  person  I  have  men- 
tioned into  one  of  the  stoppered  bottles  of  my 
dressing-case — along  with  the  mate's  warning, 
in  case  I  lived  to  see  him  again.  I  hung  this 
and  a  flask  of  brandy  in  a  sling  round  my  neck 
— and,  after  first  dressing  myself  in  my  confu- 
sion, thought  better  of  it,  and  stripped  again, 
for  swimming,  to  my  shirt  and  drawers.  By 
the  time  I  had  done  that  the  hammering  was 
over,  and  there  was  such  a  silence  that  I  could 
hear  the  water  bubbling  into  the  scuttled  vessel 
amidships.  The  next  noise  was  the  noise  of  the 
boat  and  the  villains  in  her  (always  excepting 
my  friend  the  mate)  shoving  off  from  the  star- 
board side  I  waited  for  the  splash  of  the  oars 
in  the  water,  and  then  got  my  back  under  the 
hatch.  The  mate  had  kept  his  promise.  I 
lifted  it  easily — crept  across  the  deck,  under 
cover  of  the  bulwarks,  on  all  fours — and  slipped 
into  the  sea  on  the  port  side.  Lots  of  things 
were  floating  about.  I  took  the  first  thing  I 
came  to — a  hen-coop — and  swam  away  with  it 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  keeping  the 
yacht  between  me  and  the  boat.  Having  got 
that  distance  I  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit, 
and  I  stopped  (fearing  the  cramp  next)  to  take 
a  pull  at  my  flask  of  brandy.  When  I  had 
closed  the  flask  again  I  turned  for  a  moment  to 
look  back,  and  saw  the  yacht  in  the  act  of  sink- 
ing. In  a  minute  more  there  was  nothing  be- 
tween me  and  the  boat  but  the  pieces  of  wreck 
that  had  been  purposely  thrown  out  to  float. 
The  moon  was  shining ;  and  if  they  had  had  a 
glass  in  the  boat,  I  believe  they  might  have  seen 
my  head,  though  I  carefully  kept  the  hen-coop 
between  me  and  them 

"As  it  was,  they  laid  on  their  oars;  and  I 
heard  loud  voices  among  them  disputing.  Aft- 


er what  seemed  an  age  to  me  I  discovered  what 
the  dispute  was  about.  The  boat's  head  was 
suddenly  turned  my  way.  Some  cleverer  scoun- 
drel than  the  rest  (the  sailing-master,  I  dare 
say)  had  evidently  persuaded  them  to  row  back 
over  the  place  where  the  yacht  had  gone  down, 
and  make  quite  sure  that  I  had  gone  down  with 
her. 

"They  were  more  than  half-way  across  the 
distance  that  separated  us,  and  I  had  given  mv- 
self  up  for  lost,  when  I  heard  a  cry  from  one  of 
them,  and  saw  the  boat's  progress  suddenly 
checked.  In  a  minute  or  two  more  the  boat's 
head  was  turned  again ;  and  they  rowed  straight 
away  from  me  like  men  rowing  for  their  lives. 

"I  looked  on  one  side,  toward  the  land,  and 
saw  nothing.  I  looked  on  the  other,  toward  the 
sea,  and  discovered  what  the  boat's  crew  had 
discovered  before  me — a  sail  in  the  distance, 
growing  steadily  brighter  and  bigger  in  the 
moonlight  the  longer  I  looked  at  it.  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  more  the  vessel  was  within  hail 
of  me,  and  the  crew  had  got  me  on  board. 

"They  were  all  foreigners,  and  they  quite 
deafened  me  by  their  jabber.  I  tried  signs,  but 
before  I  could  make  them  understand  me  I  was 
seized  with  another  shivering  fit,  and  was  car- 
ried below.  The  vessel  hied  on  her  course,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  was  in  no  condition  to 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Before  morning  I 
was  in  a  fever;  and  from  that  time  I  can  re- 
member nothing  clearly  till  I  came  to  my  senses 
at  this  place,  and  found  myself  under  the  care 
of  a  Hungarian  merchant,  the  consignee  (as 
they  call  it)  of  the  coasting  vessel  that  had  pick- 
ed me  up.  He  speaks  English  as  well  or  better 
than  I  do;  and  he  has  treated  me  with  a  kind- 
ness which  I  can  find  no  words  to  praise.  When 
he  was  a  young  man  he  was  in  England  him- 
self, learning  business,  and  he  says  he  has  re- 
membrances of  our  country  which  make  his  heart 
warm  toward  an  Englishman.  He  has  fitted 
me  out  with  clothes,  and  has  lent  me  the  money 
to  travel  with  as  soon  as  the  doctor  allows  me 
to  start  for  home.  Supposing  I  don't  get  a  re- 
lapse, I  shall  be  fit  to  travel  in  a  week's  time 
from  this.  If  I  can  catch  the  mail  at  Trieste, 
and  stand  the  fatigue,  I  shall  be  back  again  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  most 
after  you  get  my  letter.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  a  terribly  long  letter.  But  I  can't 
help  that.  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  old  knack  at 
putting  things  short,  and  finishing  on  the  first 
page.  However,  I  am  near  the  end  now — for  I 
have  nothing  left  to  mention  but  the  reason  why 
I  write  about  what  has  happened  to  me,  instead 
of  waiting  till  I  get  home,  and  telling  it  all  by 
word  of  mouth. 

"  I  fancy  my  head  is  still  muddled  by  my  ill- 
ness. At  any  rate,  it  only  struck  me  this  morn- 
ing that  there  is  barely  a  chance  of  some  vessel 
having  passed  the  place  where  the  yacht  found- 
ered, and  having  picked  up  the  furniture  and 
things  wrenched  out  of  her  and  left  to  float. 
Some  false  report  of  my  being  drowned  may,  in 
that  case,  have  reached  England.    If  this  has 
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happened  (which  I  hope  to  God  may  be  an  un- 
founded fear  on  my  part),  go  directly  to  Major 
Milroy  at  the  cottage.  Show  him  this  letter — 
I  have  written  it  quite  as  much  for  his  eye  as 
for  yours— and  then  give  him  the  inclo*  '1  I 
and  ask  him  if  he  doesn't  think  the  circum- 
stances justify  me  in  hoping  lie  will  send  it  to 
Miss  Milroy.  I  can't  explain  why  I  don't  write 
directly  to  the  major  or  to  Miss  Milivy  Instead  I  f 
to  you.  I  can  only  say  there  are  considerations 
I  am  bound  in  honor  to  retpect,  which  oblige 
me  to  act  in  this  roundabout  way. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  answer  this — for  I  shall 
be  on  my  way  homo.  I  hope,  long  before 
letter  could  reach  me  in  this  out-of-the-way  place. 
Whatever  you  do  don't  lose  a  moment  In  g 
to  Major  Milroy.   Go,  on  second  thought 
cr  the  loss  of  the  yacht  is  known  in  England  or 
not.    Yours  truly, 

"Allan  Armadale." 

44  I  looked  up  when  I  had  come  to  the  cn«!  of 
the  letter,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  Ila»h- 
wood  had  left  his  chair,  and  had  pi  »•  ed  himself 
opposite  to  me.  J I  is  e\cs  were  fixed  on  my 
face,  with  the  eager  inquiring  expression  of  a 
man  who  was  trxinu'  to  read  my  thought*.  Ili» 
eyes  fell  guiltily  when  they  met  mine,  and  he 
shrank  away  to  his  chair.  Relieving,  as  he  did, 
that  1  was  really  married  to  Armnd.b',  wo*  ho 
trying  to  discover  whether  the  new*  of  Arma- 
dale's rescue  from  the  sea  was  good  new*  or  l»ad 
news  in  my  estimation?  It  wan  no  tiu»<*  th«n 
for  entering  into  explanations  with  him.  The 
first  thing  to  bo  done  was  to  communicate  in- 
stantly with  the  doctor.  I  called  Ra»hwood 
hark  to  me,  and  gave  him  mv  hand. 

"'You  have  done  me  a  sen  ice,'  I  naid, 
1  which  makes  us  closer  friend*  than  ever.  I 
shall  say  more  about  this  and  about  other  mat- 
ters of  some  interest  to  both  of  an.  later  in  the 
day.  I  want  you  now  to  lend  me  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's letter  (which  I  promise  to  bring  back) 
and  to  wait  here  till  I  return.  YVill  you  do 
that  for  me,  Mr.  Rashwood  ':' 

"He  would  do  any  thing  I  asked  him,  he 
said.  I  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  pot  I  |  . 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  '  Let  me  be  quite  sure  of  the  facts  before  I 
leave  you,*  I  resumed,  when  I  was  ready  to  go 
out.  4Y~ou  have  not  shown  this  letter  to  anv 
body  but  mc  ?' 

"  'Not  a  living  soul  has  seen  it  but  onr  two 
selves.' 

"  '  What  have  you  done  with  the  note  inclosed 
to  Miss  Milroy?' 

"  He  produced  it  from  his  pocket.  I  ran  it 
over  rapidly— saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
of  the  slightest  importance— and  put  it  in  the 
fire  on  the  spot.  That  done,  I  left  Ba-hwood 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  went  to  the  Sanatorium 
with  Armadale's  letter  in  my  hand. 

"The  doctor  had  gone  out ;  and  the  sonant 
was  unable  to  say  positively  at  what  time  he 
would  be  back.  I  went  into  his  Btndy,  and 
wrote  a  line  preparing  him  for  the  news"  I  had 


brought  with  me,  which  I  sealed  up,  with  Ar- 
madale's letter,  in  an  envelope,  to  await  his  re- 
turn. That  done,  1  told  the  scrvaut  I  would 
call  again  in  an  hour,  and  left  the  place. 

"  It  was  useless  to  go  back  to  my  lodgings 
and  >q»cak  to  I>a>h\\i»od  until  I  knew  first  what 
the  doctor  meant  to  do.  I  walked  about  the 
neighborhood,  up  and  down  new  streets  atid 
crescents  and  squares,  with  a  kind  of  dull, 


tion  of  bo 
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:uc.     I  rcim-uihcrvd  the  name 


to  be  tried  for  my  life.  All  that 
i  came  back  a^nin  to  my  mind,  in 
manner,  a*  if  it  bad  been  a  pcctie 


had  not  hunted  mc  ! 
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i\i"U*lv  nni! 
"  I  went  ini 


him, 


tat  he  was  in  his  own  room 
to  see  me. 

le  sttidv,  nnd  found  him  sit- 


and  mv  note,  I 


It  « 
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to  toll 


him  when  he  first  discovered  thai  Armadale  wa< 
a  living  man. 

M  *  Take  a  scat  near  the  fire,'  ho  said.  4  It's 
very  raw  and  cold  to-day." 

'*  I  took  a  chair  in  silence.  In  silence,  on 
his  side,  tho  doctor  sat  rubbing  his  knees  before 
the  fire. 

*'  *  Have  you  nothing  to  »ay  to  me?'  I  inked. 
"He  ro*c,  and  suddenly  removed  the  shade 
from  the  reading-lamp,  so  that  the  lirht  fell  on 

mv  face. 

••  1  You  arc  not  looking  well,'  he  said.  4  What'* 
the  matter?' 

M  4  Mv  head  feels  dull,  and  mv  eves  arc  lwuvv 
and  hot,*  I  replied.    1  The  weather,  I  »u|  •-.««•.'• 
44  It  was  »trangc  how  we  both  got  farther  and 
farther  from  the  one  vitally  important  subject 
which  we  had  both  come  together  to  discuss! 

44  4  1  think  a  cup  of  tea  would  do  you  good,' 
remarked  the  doctor. 

"I  accepted  his  suggestion,  and  he  ordered 
the  t  a.  While  it  was  coming  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  I  sat  by  the  fire — and 
not  a  word  passed  between  us  on  cither  side. 

44  The  tea  revived  mc  ;  and  the  doctor  no- 
ticed a  change  for  the  better  in  my  face.  He 
sat  down  opposite  to  mc  at  the  table  and  spoke 
out  at  last. 

44  4  If  I  had  ten  thousand  pounds  at  this  mo- 
-  mcnt,'  he  bc,ran,  '  I  would  give  the  whole  of  it 
never  to  have  compromised  myself  in  your  des- 
perate  speculations  on  Mr.  Armadale's  death  !' 
"He  said  these  words  with  an  abruptness, 
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almost  with  a  violence,  which  was  strangely  un-  j 
characteristic  of  his  ordinary  manner.  Was  he  1 
frightened  himself,  or  was  he  trying  to  frighten 
me  ?  I  determined  to  make  him  explain  him- 
self at  the  outset,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
'  Wait  a  moment,  doctor,'  I  said.  '  Do  you  hold 
me  responsible  for  what  has  happened?' 

"  'Certainly  not,'  he  replied,  stiffly.  'Nei- 
ther you  nor  any  body  could  have  foreseen  what 
has  happened.  When  I  say  I  would  give  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  be  out  of  this  business  I  am 
blaming  nobody  but  myself.  And  when  I  tell 
you  next  that  I,  for  one,  won't  allow  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's resurrection  from  the  sea  to  be  the  ruin 
of  me  without  a  fight  for  it,  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
madam,  one  of  the  plainest  truths  I  ever  told  to 
man  or  woman  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
Don't  suppose  I  am  invidiously  separating  my 
interests  from  yours  in  the  common  danger  that 
now  threatens  us  both.  I  simply  indicate  the 
difference  in  the  risk  that  we  have  respectively 
run.  You  have  not  sunk  the  whole  of  your  re- 
sources in  establishing  a  Sanatorium  ;  and  you 
have  not  made  a  false  declaration  before  a  mag- 
istrate, which  is  punishable  as  perjury  by  the  | 
law.' 

"I  interrupted  him  again.  His  selfishness 
did  me  more  good  than  his  tea — it  roused  my 
temper  effectually.  '  Suppose  we  let  your  risk 
and  my  risk  alone,  and  come  to  the  point,'  I 
said.  'What  do  you  mean  by  making  a  fight 
for  it?  I  see  a  railway  guide  on  your  table. 
Does  making  a  fight  for  it  mean  —  running 
away  ?' 

"'Running  away?'  repeated  the  doctor. 
'  You  appear  to  forget  that  every  farthing  I 
have  in  the  world  is  embarked  in  this  establish- 
ment.' 

"  'You  stop  here  then?'  I  said. 
" '  Unquestionably  1' 

"  'And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  when  Mr. 
Armadale  comes  to  England?' 

"  A  solitary  fly,  the  last  of  his  race  whom  the 
winter  had  spared,  was  buzzing  feebly  about  the 
doctor's  face.  He  caught  it  before  he  answered 
me,  and  held  it  out  across  the  table  in  his  closed 
hand. 

"  'If  this  fly's  name  was  Armadale,'  he  said, 
'  and  if  you  had  got  him  as  I  have  got  him  now, 
what  would  you  do  ?' 

"His  eyes,  fixed  on  my  face  up  to  this  time, 
turned  significantly,  as  he  ended  his  question, 
to  my  widow's  dress.  I,  too,  looked  at  it  when 
he  looked.  A  thrill  of  the  old  deadly  hatred 
and  the  old  deadly  determination  ran  through 
me  again. 

"'I  should  kill  him,'  I  said. 

"The  doctor  started  to  his  feet  (with  the  fly 
still  in  his  hand)  and  looked  at  me — a  little  too 
theatrically — with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
horror. 

"  '  Kill  him  !'  repeated  the  doctor,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  virtuous  alarm.  'Violence — murderous 
violence — in  My  Sanatorium !  You  take  my 
breath  away !' 

"I  caught  his  eye  while  he  was  expressing 


himself  in  this  elaborately  indignant  manner, 
scrutinizing  me  with  a  searching  curiosity  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  little  at  variance 
with  the  vehemence  of  his  language  and  the 
warmth  of  his  tone.  He  laughed  uneasily  when 
our  eyes  met,  and  recovered  his  smooth  confi- 
dential manner  in  that  instant  that  elapsed  be- 
fore he  spoke  again. 

"'I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,'  he  said.  'I 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  take  a  lady 
too  literally  at  her  word.  Permit  me  to  remind 
you,  however,  that  the  circumstances  are  too 
serious  for  any  thing  in  the  nature  of— let  us 
say,  an  exaggeration  or  a  joke.  You  shall  hear 
what  I  propose  without  further  preface.'  He 
paused,  and  resumed  his  figurative  use  of  the  fly 
imprisoned  in  his  hand.  '  Here  is  Mr.  Arma- 
dale. I  can  let  him  out  or  keep  him  in,  just  as 
I  please — and  he  knows  it.  I  say  to  him,'  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  facetiously  addressing  the 
fly,  'Give  me  proper  security,  Mr.  Armadale, 
that  no  proceedings  of  any  sort  shall  be  taken 
against  either  this  lady  or  myself,  and  I  will  let 
you  out  of  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  Refuse — 
and  be  the  risk  what  it  may,  I  will  keep  you  in.' 
Can  you  doubt,  my  dear  madam,  what  Mr. 
Armadale's  answer  is,  sooner  or  later,  certain  to 
be  ?  Can  you  doubt,'  said  the  doctor,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  and  letting  the  fly  go, 
'  that  it  will  end  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all' 
parties  in  this  way?' 

"  '  I  won't  say  at  present, '  I  answered,  '  wheth- 
er I  doubt  or  not.  Let  me  make  sure  that  I 
understand  you  first.  You  propose,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  shut  the  doors  of  this  place  on  Mr. 
Armadale,  and  not  to  let  him  out  again  until  he 
has  agreed  to  the  terms  which  it  is  our  interest 
to  impose  on  him  ?  May  I  ask,  in  that  case, 
how  you  mean  to  make  him  walk  into  the  trap 
that  you  have  set  for  him  here  ?' 

"  'I  propose,'  said  the  doctor,  with  his  hand 
on  the  railway  guide,  '  ascertaining  first,  at  what 
time  during  every  evening  of  this  month  the 
tidal  trains  from  Dover  and  Folkestone  reach 
the  London  Bridge  terminus.  And  I  propose 
next  posting  a  person  whom  Mr.  Armadale 
knows,  and  whom  you  and  I  can  trust,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  trains,  and  to  meet  our  man  at 
the  moment  when  he  steps  out  of  the  railway 
carriage. ' 

"  '  Have  you  thought,'  I  inquired,  4  of  who  the 
person  is  to  be?' 

"  '  I  have  thought,'  said  the  doctor,  taking  up 
Armadale's  letter,  '  of  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed.' 

"The  answer  startled  me.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  and  Bashwood  knew  one  another?  I 
put  the  question  immediately. 

"  '  Until  to-day  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
the  gentleman's,  name,'  said  the  doctor.  'I 
have  simply  pursued  the  inductive  process  of 
reasoning,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  im- 
mortal Bacon.  How  does  this  very  important 
letter  come  into  your  possession  ?  I  can't  insult 
you  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  Con- 
sequently it  has  come  to  you  with  the  leave  and 
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license  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Consequently  that  person  is  in  your  contid. 
Consequently  he  is  the  first  person  I  think  of. 
You  see  the  process?  Very  good.  Permit  me 
a  question  or  two,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  lia-h- 
wood,  before  we  go  on  any  I'm  t her.' 

"The  doctor's  questions  went  as  straight  to 
the  point  as  usual.  My  answers  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Bashwood  stood  toward  Armadale  in 
the  relation  of  steward— that  he  had  received 
the  letter  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  that  morning,  and 
had  brought  it  straight  to  me  by  the  tir-t  train 
— that  he  had  not  shown  it  or  spoken  of  it  !<c- 
fore  leaving  to  Major  Milroy  or  to  any  ono  els* 
— and  that  I  had  not  obtained  this  m  mce  At 
his  hands  by  trusting  him  with  my  secret — that 
I  had  communicated  with  him  in  the  character 
of  Armadale's  widow — that  ho  had  suppressed 
the  letter,  under  these  circumstance*,  solely  in 
obedience  to  a  general  caution  I  had  given  lum 
to  keep  his  own  counsel  if  any  thin.:  orange 
happened  at  Thorpc-Ambroso  until  he  had  fir*t 
consulted  me — and  lastly,  that  the  rvawn  why 
he  hail  done  ns  I  told  him  in  this  matter  ta*, 
that  in  this  matter,  and  in  all  other*,  Mr.  Ila»h- 
wood  was  blindly  devoted  to  my  intcrc»ta. 

"At  this  point  in  the  interrogatory  the  doc- 
tor's eyes  l>cgan  to  look  at  inc  di»tru»tfully  be- 
hind the  doctor's  sperta<  lei. 

"  4  What  is  the  secret  of  this  blind  devotion 
of  Mr.  Bnshwood's  to  your  intcre»t»?'  he  a*kc  1. 

"I  h  Stated  for  a  moment — in  pity  t«»  IU*h* 
wood,  not  in  pity  t  »  myself.  4  If  }ou  mint 
know.'  I  answered,  4  Mr.  llashwood  U  in  love 
with  inc' 

4  4  4  Ay!  ny!'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  nn 
air  of  relief.  1  I  bc^in  to  understand  now.  It 
he  a  youiu  man  ':' 

4  4  4  He  is  an  old  man.' 

44  The  doctor  laid  hitmelf  back  in  hit  chair 
and  chuckled  softly.  4  Ilcttcr  and  U*ttcr,'  he 
said.  'Here  is  the  very  man  wc  want.  Who 
so  tit  as  Mr.  Armadale's  Steward  to  meet  Mr. 
Armadale  on  his  return  to  Ixmdon?  And  who 
so  capable  of  intluencing  Mr.  BsslkWOOd  in  the 
proper  way  si  the  charming  object  of  Mr  \\  .  ... 
wood's  admiration  ?' 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Hashwood 
was  the  man  to  serve  the  doctor's  purpose,  and 
that  my  influence  was  to  1-e  trusted  to  make 
him  serve  it.  The  difficulty  was  not  here — the 
difficulty  was  in  the  unanswered  question  that 
I  had  put  to  the  doctor  a  minute  since.  I  pm 
it  to  him  again. 

"  4  Suppose  Mr.  Armadale's  steward  meets  his 
employer  at  the  terminus.'  I  s  i:  1.    *  Ma\  I 
once  more  how  Mr.  Armadale  is  to  be  persuaded 
to  come  here  ?' 

44  4  Don't  think  me  ungallant,'  rejoined  the 
doctor,  in  his  gentlest  manner.  '  if  I  ask,  on  my 
side,  how  are  men  persuaded  to  do  nine-tenths 
of  the  foolish  acts  of  their  lives?  Thev  are 
persuaded  by  your  charming  sex.  The  weak 
side  of  every  man  is  the  woman's  side  of  him. 
We  have  only  to  discover  the  woman's  side  of 
Mr.  Armadale — to  tickle  him  on  it  gently — and 


to  lead  him  o;:r  w..\  with  a  fiikcii  >lring  I 
observe-  here,'  pursued  the  doctor,  opening  Ar- 
madale's letter,  *a  reference  to  a  certain  young 
lady,  which  look*  promising.  Where  is  the 
note  that  Mr.  Armadale  »]«caks  of  as  addressed 
to  Miss  Milroy  ':' 

"Instead  of  answering  him  I  started,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  excitement,  to  my  feet.  The 
instant  he  mentioned  Miss  Milroy 's  name  all 
that  I  had  heard  from  Ranhwood  of  her  illness 
and  of  the  cause  of  it  ru»hed  back  into  mr 
memorv.    I  saw  the  mneni  of  decorin^'  Anna- 


at  the  extraordinary  change  in  me. 
a  luxury  it  was  to  make  Miss  Milroy 

erer  mind  the  note/  I  said.  4  It'n  burnt, 
of  aceidenu.    I  can  tell  rou  all  (and 


m  tho  very  first  question  ho  is  certain  to 
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"  '  I  «ee !'  exclaimed  the  doctor,  anticipating 
u    IJfo  Hanhwood  lias  nothing  to  do  bnt  to 


urn  to  u< 
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mind!  no  risk — no  lien 
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as  an 


at  the  right  place.' 
mr  I  had  kcia  I  la  .! 


wood  waiting  tor  me  J  took  the  book  at  once, 
and  wished  tho  doctor  good-evening  without 
further  ceremony.  At  he  politely  o)icncd  the 
door  for  me  he  reverted,  without  the  slightest 
nece»>»ty  for  doing  so,  and  without  a  word  from 
me  to  lead  to  it,  to  the  outbur»t  of  urinous 
ulurm  which  had  escaped  him  at  the  earlier 
j»art  of  our  interview. 

4  4  4  1  do  ho;<?.'  he  said,  4  that  you  will  kindly 
forget  and  forgive  my  cxtraoruinary  want  of 
tact  and  perception  when — in  short,  when  I 
caught  the  fly.  I  positively  blush  at  m\  own 
stupidity  in  patting  a  literal  interpretation  on  a 
lady's  little  joke !  Violence  in  My  Sanatori- 
um!' exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  his  eyes  once 
more  fixed  attentively  on  my  face ;  4  violence 
in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century!  Wo* 
there  ever  any  tiling  so  ridiculous?  Do  fasten 
your  cloak  lieforc  you  yo  out — it  i*  so  cold  and 
[raw!    Shall  I  escort  you?    .Shall  I  Send  my 
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servant?  Ah!  you  were  always  independent 
— always,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  host  in  yourself! 
May  I  call  to-morrow  morning  and  hear  what 
you  have  settled  with  Mr.  Bash  wood?' 

"I  said  yes,  and  got  away  from  him  at  last. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  I  was  back  at  my 
lodgings,  and  was  informed  by  the  servant  that 
'  the  elderly  gentleman'  was  still  waiting  for  me. 

" 1  have  not  got  the  heart  or  the  patience — 
I  hardly  know  which — to  waste  many  words  on 
what  passed  between  me  and  Bashwood.  It 
was  so  easy,  so  degradingly  easy,  to  pull  the 
strings  of  the  poor  old  puppet  in  any  way  I 
pleased !  I  met  none  of  the  difficulties  which 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  meet  in  the  case 
of  a  younger  man,  or  of  a  man  less  infatuated 
with  admiration  for  me.  I  left  the  allusions  to 
Miss  Milroy  in  Armadale's  letter,  which  had 
naturally  puzzled  him,  to  be  explained  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  I  never  even  troubled  myself  to  in- 
vent a  plausible  reason  for  wishing  him  to  meet 
Armadale  at  the  terminus,  and  to  entrap  him 
by  a  stratagem  into  the  doctor's  Sanatorium. 
All  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  was  to  refer 
him  to  what  I  had  written,  in  the  first  place, 
and  to  what  I  had  afterward  said  to  him  when 
he  came  to  answer  my  letter  personally  at  the 
hotel. 

"  'You  know  already,  Mr  Bashwood,'  I  said, 
'  that  my  marriage  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 
Draw  vour  own  conclusions  from  that,  and  don't 
press  me  to  tell  you  whether  the  news  of  Mr. 
Armadale's  rescue  from  the  sea  is  or  is  riot  the 
welcome  news  that  it  ought  to  be  to  his  wife!' 
That  was  enough  to  put  his  withered  old  face 
in  a  glow,  and  to  set  his  withered  old  hopes 
growing  again.  I  had  only  to  add  :  4  If  you 
will  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do,  no  matter  how 
incomprehensible  and  how  mysterious  my  re- 
quest may  seem  to  be ;  and  if  you  will  accept 
my  assurances  that  you  shall  run  no  risk  your- 
self, and  that  you  shall  have  the  proper  expla- 
nations at  the  proper  time,  you  will  have  such 
a  claim  on  my  gratitude  and  my  regard  as  no 
man  living  has  ever  had  yet !'  I  had  only  to  say 
these  words,  and  to  point  them  by  a  look  and  a 
stolen  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  I  had  him  at 
my  feet,  blindly  eager  to  obey  me.  If  he  could 
have  seen  what  I  thought  of  myself — but  that 
doesn't  matter  :  he  saw  nothing. 

"Hours  have  passed  since  I  sent  him  away 
(pledged  to  secrecy,  possessed  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  provided  with  his  time-table)  to  the 
hotel  near  the  terminus,  at  which  he  is  to  stay 
till  Armadale  appears  on  the  railway  platform. 
The  excitement  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
ing has  all  worn  off,  and  the  dull,  numbed  sen- 
sation has  got  me  again.  Are  my  energies 
wearing  out,  I  wonder,  just  at  the  time  when  I 
most  want  them?  Or  is  some  foreshadowing 
of  disaster  creeping  over  me  which  I  don't  yet 
understand  ? 

"  I  might  be  in  a  humor  to  sit  here  for  some 
time  longer,  thinking  thoughts  like  these,  and 
letting  them  find  their  way  into  words  at  their 


own  will  and  pleasure — if  my  Diary  would  only 
let  me.  But  my  idle  pen  has  been  busy  enough 
.to  make  its  way  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  I 
have  reached  the  last  morsel  of  space  left  on 
the  last  page ;  and  whether  I  like  it  or  not,  I 
must  close  the  book  this  time  for  good  and  all 
when  I  close  it  to-night. 

"Good-by,  my  old  friend  and  companion  of 
many  a  miserable  day!  Having  nothing  else 
to  be  fond  of,  I  half  suspect  myself  of  having 
been  unreasonably  fond  of  you. 

"What  a  fool  I  am!" 

THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 


BOOK  THE  LAST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AT   THE  STATION. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  of  December  Mr. 
Bashwood  took  up  his  post  of  observation  at  the 
terminus  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  an  earlier  date,  by  six  days, 
than  the  date  which  Allan  had  himself  fixed  for 
his  return.  But  the  doctor,  taking  counsel  of 
his  medical  experience,  had  considered  it  just 
probable  that  "  Mr.  Armadale  might  be  perverse 
enough,  at  his  enviable  age,  to  recover  sooner 
than  his  medical  advisers  might  have  antici- 
pated." For  caution's  sake,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bashwood  was  instructed  to  begin  watching  the 
arrival  of  the  tidal  trains  on  the  day  after  he 
had  received  his  employer's  letter. 

From  the  second  to  the  seventh  of  December 
the  steward  waited  punctually  on  the  platform, 
saw  the  trains  come  in,  and  satisfied  himself, 
evening  after  evening,  that  the  travelers  were 
all  strangers  to  him.  From  the  second  to  the 
seventh  of  December  Miss  Gwilt  (to  return  to 
the  name  under  which  she  is  best  known  in 
these  pages)  received  his  daily  report,  some- 
times delivered  personally,  sometimes  sent  by 
letter.  The  doctor,  to  whom  the  reports  were 
communicated,  received  them  in  his  turn  with 
unabated  confidence  in  the  precautions  that  had 
been  adopted  up  to  the  morning  of  the  eighth. 
On  that  date  the  irritation  of  continued  sus- 
pense had  produced  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
Miss  Gwilt's  variable  temper,  which  was  per- 
ceptible to  every  one  about  her,  and  which, 
strangely  enough,  was  reflected  by  an  equally 
marked  change  in  the  doctor's  manner  when  he 
came  to  pay  his  usual  visit.  By  a  coincidence 
so  remarkable  that  his  enemies  might  have  sus- 
pected it  of  not  being  a  coincidence  at  all,  the 
morning  on  which  Miss  Gwilt  lost  her  patience 
proved  to  be  also  the  morning  on  which  the 
doctor  lost  his  confidence  for  the  first  time. 

"No  news,  of  course,"  he  said,  sitting  down 
witli  a  heavy  sigh.    "  Well !  well !" 

Miss  Gwilt  looked  up  at  him  irritably  from 
her  work. 

"You  seem  strangely  depressed  this  morning," 
she  said.    "What  are  you  afraid  of  now  ?" 
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"The  imputation  of  being  afraid,  madam," 
answered  the  doctor,  solemnly,  "is  not  an  im- 
putation to  cast  rashly  on  any  man— even  when 
he  belongs  to  suclran  essentially  UdSWAft]  pro- 
fession as  mine.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am  II 
vou  more  correctly  put  it  in  the  first  instan  t 
strangely  depressed.  My  nature  If,  U  y.  u 
know,  naturally  sanguine,  nnd  I  only  sec  to- 
day what,  but  for  my  habitual  hopefulness,  I 
might  have  seen,  and  ought  to  have  htd,  a 
week  since." 

Miss  Gwilt  impatiently  threw  down  her  work. 
"If  words  cost  money,"  she  said,  "the  luxury 
of  talking,  doctor,  would  be  rather  nn  expensive 
luxury  in  your  case  !" 

"Which  I  mi-ht  have  m  •  n,  and  <•:,;'•  : 
have  seen,"  pursued  the  doctor,  without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  interrupts  n,  "a 
week  since.  To  put  it  plainly,  I  feel  by  no 
means  so  crtain  as  I  did  thai  Mr.  Armadale 
will  consent  without  a  struggle  to  the  terms 
which  it  is  my  interest  (nnd  in  n  minor  degree 
yours)  to  iin|K>sc  on  him.  Observe!  I  don't 
question  our  entrapping  him  successfully  into 
the  Sanatorium  —  I  only  doubt  whether  be  will 
prove  quite  as  manageable  as  I  originally  an- 
ticipated when  we  have  got  him  there.  Say," 
remarked  the  doctor,  raining  bis  eye*  for  the 
first  time,  nnd  fixing  them  in  steady  inquiry  on 
Miss  Gwilt;  "say  that  be  is  bold,  obstinate, 
what  you  please  ;  and  tjiat  he  holds  out — holds 
out  for  weeks  together,  for  months  together,  a* 
men  in  similar  situations  to  bis  have  held  out 
before  htm.  What  follows?  The  risk  of  keep- 
ing him  forcibly  in  concealment— of  suppressing 
him,  if  I  may  so  express  myself — increases  at 
comjKHind  interest,  ami  becomes  Knormous! 
My  house  is,  at  this  moment,  virtually  ready  for 
patients.  Patients  may  present  themselves  in  a 
week's  time.  Patient*  may  communicate  with 
Mr.  Armadale,  or  Mr.  Armadale  may  communi- 
cate with  patients.  A  note  may  U«  smuggled 
out  of  the  bouse  and  may  reach  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy.  Even  in  the  cam  of  an  un- 
licensed establishment  like  mine,  those  gentle- 
men— no!  those  chartered  despots  in  a  land  of 
liberty — have  only  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  an  order  and  to  enter  (by  Heavens,  to 
enter  My  Sanatorium!)  nnd  search  it  from  top 
to  bottom  at  n  moment  s  notice  I  I  don't  wish 
to  despond  ;  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you  ;  I  don't 
pretend  to  s  ;v  that  the  means  we  are  taking  to 
secure  our  own  safety  nre  any  other  than  the 
best  means  at  our  disposal.  All  I  ask  you  to 
do  is  to  imagine  the  Commissioners  in  the 
house — and  then  to  conceive  the  consequences. 
The  consequences  !"  repealed  the  doctor,  getting 
stonily  on  his  feet,  and  taking  up  his  hat  us  if 
he  meant  to  leave  the  house. 

"Have  vou  anv  thing  more  to  sav  ?"  asked 
Kiss  ilt- 

Have  you  any  remarks,"  rejoined  the  doctor, 
"  to  offer  on  your  side  ':" 

He  stood  hat  in  hand,  waiting.  For  n  full 
minute  the  two  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

Miss  Gwilt  spoke  first 


"I  think  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  .sud- 
denly recovering  her  composure. 

'  I  l>cg  your  pardon,"  returned  the  doctor, 
with  Ids  ban  i   t.i  his  ear.      "What  did  you 

say  t* 
""Nothing!" 
-Nothing?" 

"If  you  happened  to  catch  another  fly  thi< 
morning.'"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  with  a  bitterly  sar- 
castic emphasis  on  the  words.  "  I  might  U«  eaj  a- 
blc  of  shocking  you  by  another  '  little  joke.  "' 

The  doctor  held  up  both  hands,  in  polite  dep- 
recation, and  looked  as  if  he  was  beginning  t<> 
recover  his  good-humor  again. 

"  Hard."  he  murmured  gently,  "not  to  have 
forgiven  me  that  unlucky  blunder  of  mine  even 
jet  r 

"  What  else  have  you  to  tny  ?  I  nm  waiting 
for  vou,"  said  Mis*  Qt  ilt-  She  turned  her  chair 
to  the  window,  scornfully,  and  took  up  her  work 
again  as  she  spoke. 

The  doctor  came  behind  her  and  put  hit 

"  I  hare  a  question  to  ask.  in  the  first  place,*' 


me  with  your  attention  I  will  put  the  question 

"  I  am  listening.** 

"  You  know  that  Mr.  Armadale  is  alire,*'  pur* 
sued  the  doctor;  "and  you  know  that  he  is 
coming  l«ck  to  England.  Why  do  you  con- 
tinue to  wear  Tour  widow's  drr-»?" 

She  antweral  him  without  an  in-tnnt's  hesi- 

"  Ilccauso  1  am  of  n  sanguine  di«|«*ition, 

like  vou,"  she  said.     "I  mean  to  trust  to  the 

chapter  of  aeeidents  to  the  very  la»L    Mr.  Ar- 
i  i  |.  » .  §  ^ _  . , 

"And  suppose  ho  gets  home  alire  —  what 

then  ?• 

"Then  there  Is  another  chance  still  left." 

"What  it  it.  nrayr 

"  He  may  die  in  your  Sanatorium." 

"Madam!"  remarked  the  doctor,  in  the  deep 
bast  which  ho  reserved  for  his  outburst*  of  vir- 
tuous indignation.  "Stop!  yon  spoke  of  the 
chapter  of  aeeidents,"  he  resumed,  gliding  back 
into  his  softer  conversational  tones.  "Yet! 
yes!  of  course.  I  understand  you  thit  time. 
Even  the  healing  art  is  at  the  mercy  of  accidents 
— even  My  Sanatorium,  otherwise  the  Fort  rest 
of  Health,  is  liable  at  any  day  to  be  surprised 
by  Death.  Just  so!  just  so!"  said  the  doctor, 
conceding  the  questions  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality. "There  i*  the  chapter  of  accidents,  I 
admit — if  you  choose  to  trust  to  it.  Mind!  I 
say  emphatically,  //'you  choose  to  trust  to  it." 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence — silence 
so  profound  that  nothing  was  audible  in  the 
room  but  the  rapid  efofc  of  Miss  Gwilt's  needle 
through  her  work. 

"Go  on."  she  said  ;  "  von  haven't  d<  nc  yet." 

"True!"  said  the  doctor.  "  Having  put  my 
question.  I  have  my  measure  of  precaution  to 
impress  on  you  next.    You  will  *cc,  my  dear 
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madam,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  on  my  side.  Reflection  has 
convinced  me  that  you  and  I  are  not  (locally 
speaking)  so  conveniently  situated  as  we  might 
be,  in  case  of  emergency  Cabs  are,  as  yet,  rare 
in  this  rapidly-improving  neighborhood.  I  am 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  you  ;  you  are 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  me.  I  know 
nothing  of  Mr.  Armadale's  character ;  you  know 
it  well.  It  might  be  necessary — vitally  neces- 
sary— to  appeal  to  your  superior  knowledge  of 
him  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  how  am  I  to 
do  that  unless  we  are  within  easy  reach  of  each 
other,  under  the  same  roof?  For  both  our  in- 
terests, I  beg  to  invite  you,  my  dear  madam,  to 
become  for  a  limited  period  an  inmate  of  My 
Sanatorium." 

Miss  Gwilt's  rapid  needle  suddenly  stopped. 
"I  understand  you,"  she  said  again,  as  quietly 
as  before. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
another  attack  of  deafness,  and  with  his  hand 
once  more  at  his  ear. 

She  laughed  to  herself — a  low,  terrible  laugh, 
which  startled  even  the  doctor  into  taking  his 
hand  off  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"An  inmate  of  your  Sanatorium?"  she  re- 
peated. "You  consult  appearances  in  every 
thing  else — do  you  propose  to  consult  appear- 
ances in  receiving  me  into  your  house  ?" 

"Most  assuredly!"  replied  the  doctor,  with 
enthusiasm.  "I  am  surprised  at  your  asking 
me  the  question!  Did  you  ever  know  a  man 
of  the  highest  eminence  in  my  profession  who 
set  appearances  at  defiance  ?  If  you  honor  me 
by  accepting  my  invitation,  you  enter  My  Sana- 
torium— " 

"In  what  character?" 

"In  the  most  unimpeachable  of  all  possible 
characters,"  replied  the  doctor.  "In  the  char- 
acter of — a  Patient." 

"When  do  you  want  my  answer?" 

"  Can  you  decide  to-day  ?" 
-"No, " 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

"Yes.  Have  you  any  thing  more  left  to 
say?" 

Nothing  more." 

"Leave  me  then.  I  don't  keep  up  appear- 
ances. I  wish  to  be  alone — and  I  say  so.  Good- 
morning." 

"Oh,  the  sex!  the  sex!"  said  the  doctor, 
with  his  excellent  temper  in  perfect  working 
order  again.  "  So  delightfully  impulsive  !  so 
charmingly  reckless  of  what  they  say,  or  how 
they  say  it!  'Oh,  woman,  in  our  hours  of 
ease,  coy,  diffident,  and  hard  to  please !'  There ! 
there?  there!  Good-morning!" 

Miss  Gwilt  rose  and  looked  after  him  from 
the  window,  when  the  street-door  had  closed 
and  he  had  left  the  house. 

"Armadale  himself  drove  me  to  it  the  first 
time,"  she  said.  "Manuel  drove  me  to  it  the 
second  time. — You  cowardly  scoundrel !  shall  I 
let  you  drive  me  to  it  for  the  third  time  and  the 
last?" 


She  turned  from  the  window  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  her  widow's  .dress  in  the  glass. 

The  hours  of  the  day  passed — and  she  de- 
cided nothing.  The  night  came — and  she  hes- 
itated still.  The  new  morning  dawned — and 
the  terrible  question  was  still  unanswered,  Yes 
or  No. 

By  the  early  post  there  came  a  letter  for  her. 
It  was  Mr.  Bashwood's  usual  report.  Again  he 
had  watched  for  Allan's  arrival,  and  again  in 
vain. 

"I'll  have  more  time!"  she  said  to  herself, 
passionately.  "No  man  alive  shall  hurry  me 
faster  than  I  like !" 

At  breakfast  that  morning  (the  morning  of 
the  ninth)  the  doctor  was  surprised  in  his  study 
at  the  Sanatorium  by  a  visit  from  Miss  Gwilt. 

"  I  want  another  day,"  she  said,  the  moment 
the  servant  had  closed  the  door  on  her. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  before  he  answered, 
and  saw  the  danger  of  driving  her  to  extremi- 
ties plainly  expressed  in  her  face. 

"The  time  is  getting  on,"  he  remonstrated, 
in  his  most  persuasive  manner.  ' '  For  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Armadale  may  be 
here  to-night." 

"I  want  another  day!"  she  repeated,  loudly 
and  passionately. 

"Granted!"  said  the  doctor,  looking  nerv- 
ously toward  the  door.  "Don't  be  too  loud — 
the  servants  may  hear  you.  Mind  !"  he  added, 
"I  depend  on  your  honor  not  to  press  me  for 
any  further  delay." 

"  You  had  better  depend  on  my  despair,"  she 
said — and  left  him. 

The  doctor  chipped  the  shell  of  his  egg,  and 
laughedsoftly. 

"Quite  right,  my  dear!"  he  said.  "I  re- 
member where  your  despair  led  you  in  past 
times ;  and  I  think  I  may  trust  it  to  lead  you 
the  same  way  now." 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  that  night  Mr.  Bashwood 
took  up  his  post  of  observation,  as  usual,  on  the 
platform  of  the  terminus  at  London  Bridge. 

He  was  in  the  highest  good  spirits  ;  he  smiled 
and  smirked  in  irrepressible  exultation.  The 
sense  that  he  held  in  reserve  a  means  of  influ- 
ence over  Miss  Gwilt,  in  virtue  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  her  past  career,  had  had  no  share  in 
effecting  the  transformation  that  now  appeared 
in  him.  It  had  upheld  him  in  his  forlorn  life 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  it  had  given  him  that 
increased  confidence  of  manner  which  Miss 
Gwilt  herself  had  noticed;  but  it  had  vanished 
as  a  motive  power  in  him  from  the  moment  that 
had  restored  him  to  Miss  Gwilt's  favor — it  had 
vanished,  annihilated  by  the  electric  shock  of 
her  touch  and  her  look.  His  vanity — the  van- 
ity which  in  men  at  his  age  is  only  despair  in 
disguise — had  now  lifted  him  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  fatuous  happiness  once  more.  He 
believed  in  her  again  as  he  believed  in  the  smart, 
new  winter  over-coat  that  he  wore — as  he  be- 
lieved in  the  dainty  little  cane  (appropriate  to 
the  dawning  dandyism  of  lads  in  their  teens) 
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that  he  flourished  in  his  hand.  Eh  hummed— 
the  worn-out  old  creature  who  had  not  sunn 
since  his  childhood— hummed,  as  lie  paced  the 
platform,  the  few  fragments  he  could  remember 
of  a  worn-out  old  song. 

The  train  was  due  ns  early  M  eLht  o'clock 
that  night.  At  five  minutes  past  the  hour  the 
whistle  sounded.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
more  the  passengers  were  getting  out  ou  the 
platform. 

Following  the  instructions  that  had  been  given 
to  him,  Mr.  Bash  wood  made  his  way  as  wo  11  M 
the  crowd  would  let  him  along  the  line  i  f  <  ir- 
riages  ;  and  discovering  no  familiar  face  on  that 
first  investigation,  joined  the  passing 
second  scarcli  among  them  in  the  custom-house 
waiting-room  next. 

lie  had  looked  round  the  room,  and  had  sat- 
isfied himself  that  the  persons  occupying  it  were 
all  strangers,  when  he  heard  u  voice  behind  him, 
exclaiming,  "Can  that  l»c  Mr.  Hash  wood !" 

lie  turned  in  eager  expectation,  nnd  found 
himself  face  to  fa< ft  with  the  la-t  Ml  under 
heaven  w  hom  he  had  exj>ccted  to  «o. 

The  man  was — Miowinti  :. ! 


THE  FALL  OF  liiniMOXR 

XOTW ITH  ST  A  X I  >I  XG  the  current  reprc. 
scntations  as  to  the  privation*  and  hard- 
ships  of  tin*  denizens  of  the  Confederate  capi- 
tal, life  in  Richmond  during  the  war  was  not 
altogether  one  of  disc. .ml".  :  ■  .  A  -  t  •  .: 
wants,  almost  every  thing  Air  their  supply,  not 
only  as  to  necessaries  hut  luxuries  could  l»e 
had,  if  one  only  had  the  money,  and  fortunately 
Confederate  notes  were  almost  as  abundant  as 
"leaves  in  Valhimbro*n."  True,  the  war  rest- 
ed like  a  heavy  incubus  upon  the  heart;  but 
even  that  in  time  we  became  used  to ;  and  there 
never  was  the  terror  and  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  which  outsiders  probably  sup- 
posed. General  Leo  and  his  army  were  between 
tis  and  danger;  and  that  wm  enough  to  quiet 
all  fears.  So  that  we  could  hear  tho  thunder 
of  battle  so  near  iii.it  it  mod  almost  in  the 
city,  and  still  move  on  in  our  usual  occupations 
without  much  uneasiness  as  to  how  it  would 
terminate. 

Indeed  there  was  even  an  amount  of  ga 
which  seemed  altogether  untimely.  Kx|*-us- 
ivc  parties,  balls  private  theatricals,  and  other 
amusements  al>ounded.  Richmond  never  was 
gayer  than  during  the  winter  of  1m'.4-<;.">;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  elerpymen  of  the  va- 
rious denominations  felt  called  BOOB  to  remon- 
strate from  the  pulpit ;  while  the  more  religious 
portion  of  the  population  were  stimulated,  by 
way  of  counteracting  the  evil  tendencies  nnd  of 
averting  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  to  be  still 
more  attentive  on  the  daily  prayer  meetings, 
which  often  filled  the  largest  churches,  and  seem- 
ed characterized  by  great  devontness  and  fervor. 

The  spring  of  1886  found  things  much  in  this 
condition.  One  day,  not  long  before  the  Con- 
federate Congress  adjourned,  I  happens*!  to  cast 


mv  eye  toward  the  Capitol  building,  and  saw 
that  the  Hag  raised  to  indicate  that  they  were 
in  session  had  by  mistake  been  put  up  that  day 
bottom  upward,  aud  was  in  fact  4*  I'nion  down," 
the  signal  of  distress.  Supcrstiti<  us  niim'.s  might 
have  read  in  this  apparent  omen  the  coming 
doom  of  the  Confederacy  ;  but  few,  if  any,  took 
that  view. 

Occasionally  expressions  were  heard  from  in- 
dividuals indicative  that  their  confidence  and 
hope  were  failing  them.  One  very  intelligent 
and  well  known  gentleman  so  entirely  lost  heart 
that  it  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  and 
somewhat  of  merriment.  Hut  tho  most  discour- 
aging person  I  encountered  was  a  mender  of  tho 
State  Legislature  of  high  standing,  who  bad  evi- 
dently "given  up."  Meeting  with  him  at  a 
friend's  one  evening,  his  conversation  was  almost 
entirely  on  that  subject.  Among  other  things 
ho  state. I.  sut»*tantiallv,  that  General  Lee  had 
been  before  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  1  think 
the  previous  November,  and  had  stated  that  ho 
could  bold  out  if  he  could  be  reinforced  with  somo 
twenty  thouaand  fresh  truopa ;  that  in  February 
— three  months  after — before  that  or  a  similar 
committee.  General  Lee  had  Mated  that  if  ho 
had  fifty  thousand  reinforcements  ho  could  main- 
tain hi*  ground;  but  that  ho  bad  neither  re* 
ccircd  the  fifty  thousand  nor  the  twenty  thou- 
sand, but  had  lo*t  by  »ickne»a  and  desertion ;  so 
that  the  inference  was  irreaistiblo  that  ho  could 
not  hold  hi*  ground.  Such  statements  were  dis- 
couraging; but  perhapa  the  impression  made  on 
most  of  tho  auditors  was  »implv  that  that  man 


Kumors  had,  it  is  true,  !**rn  coming  from  tho 
army  that  the  men  were  losing  heart;  that  pa- 
tient and  enduring  a«  they  had  shown  them- 
selves, there  was  a  limit  oven  to  their  powers ; 
that  they  coatd  not  suffer  on,  and  starve  on,  and 
fight  on,  year  after  year  interminably,  and  that, 
■pert  of  anv  increment  of 
eat  tho  constantly  accurmi- 
ning  forces  they  were  railed 
was,  indeed,  but  too  much 
mil her  said:  and  one  could 


too,  without  the 


not  help  feeling  that  such  a  struggle  could  not 
be  protracted  very  much  longer— especially,  too, 
in  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  scarcity  of 
food,  and  the  equally  alarming  fuilure  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  transportation.  Still,  we  bad  been  en- 
abled to  hold  out  so  fur  against  what  might  have 
been  regarded  ns  im|>ossibilities ;  aud  wo  hoped 
it  might  continue  to  be  so. 

The  first  Sabbath  in  April,  1866,  dawned  upon 
ns  in  this  state  of  things.  It  was  a  bright,  pleas- 
ant day.  The  churches  were  full — as  they  gen- 
erally were — and  the  ministers  gave  their  people 
such  truth  as  they  considered  most  appropriate. 
At  the  church  which  I  attendee  the  text  and 
sermon  seemed  almost  prophetic.  The  words  of 
Scripture  were,  44  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not 
now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter;"  and  the 
object  of  the  discourse  was  to  render  the  hearers 
resigned  and  contented  under  even  the  most  mys- 
terious and  unwelcome  allotments  of  1'rovidcncc. 
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The  sermon  over,  the  congregation  joined  in  the 
Doxology  to  Old  Hundred,  accompanied  by  the 
grand  notes  of  the  organ,  and  then  reverently 
dispersed.  That  was  the  last  service  ever  to  be 
held  there  under  the  Confederate  Government. 
As  I  was  passing  out  through  the  vestibule  two 
friends  came  up,  and  said  they  wondered  what 
could  be  going  on ;  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  unusual  importance ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  some  of  the  other  high  functionaries 
had  been  sent  for  out  of  church  ;  and  that  there 
was  evidently  some  exciting  news. 

On  leaving  the  church-door  I  saw  a  bank  of- 
ficer meet  another  one  for  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  been  in  search,  and  as  I  passed  them  I 
heard  a  few  words  indicative  of  trouble.  Just 
then  espying  a  young  man  whose  connection 
with  the  Government  ought  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  any  important  intelligence,  I  ask- 
ed him  what  it  was  that  was  producing  such  a 
ferment.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  communicate  what  he  knew,  but  that  there 
had  been  terrible  fighting  near  Petersburg. 
"Favorable  or  unfavorable  ?" 
"So  far  as  we  have  heard  not  favorable." 
Then,  in  a  subdued  voice,  he  added,  "I'll  tell 
you  that  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  are  all 
away  from  here  before  twenty-four  hours." 

This  was  news  indeed  !  No  wonder  the  Pres- 
ident hurried  out  of  church,  and  no  wonder  bank 
officers  held  solemn  council. 

Returning  to  the  house  of  the  friends  with 
whom  I  was  sojourning,  and  believing  that 
there  need  be  and  could  be  no  longer  any  se- 
crecy about  such  events,  I  mentioned  at  the  din- 
ner-table what  had  been  told  me.  The  ladies 
were  greatly  agitated  and  distressed — appre- 
hending violence  from  the  dreaded  "Yankees," 
and  also  lamenting  the  separation  which  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  army  would  make 
between  them  and  their  young  relatives  who 
were  in  it.  In  a  moment  the  deep  pall  of  un- 
certainty and  gloom  was  cast  over  every  thing. 
What  scenes  that  day  or  the  next  would  dis- 
close, who  could  tell  ? 

Before  we  had  arisen  from  dinner  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  family  connected  with 
a  government  bureau  came  in,  with  a  counte- 
nance indicative  of  serious  work,  asking  that 
his  trunk  might  be  gotten,  and  adding  that  they 
were  to  be  off  at  six  o'clock  that  evening — that 
the  city  was  to  be  evacuated  !  This  was  the 
signal  for  every  one  of  our  little  company  to  be 
on  the  move  to  save  what  he  could.  Silver- 
ware was  quickly  collected  for  hiding  ;  watches 
were  gathered  up  to  be  sent  away ;  spoons  and 
forks  likewise  ;  and  every  preparation,  practica- 
ble in  the  short  time  and  amidst  the  excitement 
and  confusion,  made  for  the  speedily  anticipated 
pillage. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  relative  of 
the  writer  came  over  from  Petersburg,  bringing 
us  the  first  definite  news  of  the  breaking  of  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  the  disaster  General 
Lee's  army  had  experienced.  Of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  it,  however,  he  was  not  aware.  From 


his  telling  us  that  the  tobacco  warehouses  had 
been  burned  to  prevent  the  tobacco  from  falling 
into  the  Federal  hands,  we  knew  that  Peters- 
burg was  gone. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  young 
man  already  referred  to  not  having  got  off  as 
soon  as  he  had  expected,  came  in  and  told  my 
relative,  who  was  anxious  to  get  to  his  family 
up  the  country,  that  his  only  chance  was  to  go 
to  the  depot  immediately,  that  the  last  Confed- 
erate trains  would  leave  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  that  to-morrow  all  intercourse  would 
be  cut  off.  Being  better  acquainted  than  my 
friend,  and  knowing  he  would  encounter  diffi- 
culties, I  went  with  him  to  the  depot.  Arrived 
there,  we  encountered  a  file  of  soldiers  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance,  and  the  officer  in  command 
positively  refusing  admittance  to  any  one  who 
had  not  a  pass  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  But 
that  condition  was  an  impossibility.  Finding 
the  Secretary  of  War,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  indeed  be  "like  hunting  a  needle  in  a 
hay-stack."  There  was  no  other  way,  therefore, 
than  just  to  stand  our  ground,  hoping  that  some- 
thing might  "  turn  up."  Numerous  were  the  ar- 
rivals Avhile  we  stood  there,  multitudinous  the 
applications,  appeals,  and  remonstrances,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  man  of  the  "stars" 
was  inexorable. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  one  of  the 
trains  moved  off.  "There  goes  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet."  And  sure  enough  they  were 
gone  ;  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  Confederate 
Government  in  its  capital.  The  Argus-eyed 
sentinels  must  have  a  little  relaxed  their  vigi- 
lance after  this,  for  my  friend,  who  had  been 
on  a  rcconnoissance,  soon  came  back  with  the 
report  that  he  had  found  a  place  where  we  could 
flank  the  guards  and  get  into  the  depot.  This 
we  accomplished.  But  here  a  new  difficulty 
had  to  be  encountered.  We  could  find  no  ad- 
mittance into  the  cars.  There  were  numerous 
trains — all,  I  believe,  rough  box  cars — waiting 
their  turn  to  go.  One  after  another  of  them 
we  applied  to,  but  in  vain.  One  was  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  another  the  Quarter-Master's 
Department,  another  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, and  so  on.  Most  of  them  contained  la- 
dies as  well  as  gentlemen.  "  Can't  we  get  in 
here?"  "No!  Impossible!  we're  crowded  to 
suffocation."  Passing  on  to  another :  "Won't 
you  just  let  one  gentleman  in  here  ?  His  home 
and  family  are  up  the  country,  and  he  is  anx- 
ious to  get  to  them."  "No,  no  !  we're  too  full 
already.  This  car  is  marked  for  14,500  pounds, 
and  we  have  18,000  in  it  now.  We'll  break 
down  before  we  get  five  miles." 

We  were  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when 
there  hove  in  sight  a  man  with  a  lantern,  escort- 
ing two  gentlemen,  whom  he  evidently  intended 
to  put  into  one  of  the  cars.  "Now,"  said  I  to 
my  friend,  "  be  on  the  alert,  and  when  he  push- 
es those  two  up  I'll  push  you  immediately  fol- 
lowing, as  if  one  of  the  party."  We  did  so,  and 
succeeded.  They  found  out  the  ruse,  it  is  true, 
and  I  heard  them  berating  my  friend  as  an  in- 
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truder  ;  but  having  the  14  nine  points  of  the  lew," 
lie  held  his  ground.  Many  ■  day  clapped  before 
I  heard  what  became  of. him;  b«l  I  had  tbe  Mft» 
isfaction  of  seeing  him  safely  out  of  Kiehmond, 
For  I  stood  there  until  his  train  was  gone,  and 
indeed  until  all  were  gone.  One  after  another 
they  rolled  olT;  the  guards  dispelled  ;  and  the 

depot  was  forsaken  and  desolate,  never  more  to  ernmcnt 

be  visited  by  Confederates.  did  that 

Some  were  very  slow  to  realize  what  was  g.>-  About  li 

ing  on.    While  engaged  in  our  efforts  to  get  a  was  awal 

place  in  the  cars  a  clerical  friend  came  up,  and,  mendous 

recognizing  us  in  the  dark,  asked  if  there  was  and  slopl 

any  chance  of  getting  away.     He  said  that  he  I  wu  an 

had  been  preaching  down  on  the  lines  some  six  I 

or  seven  miles  below  the  city,  and  that  in  the  writhe  a 
afternoon  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  where 
was  advised  bin;  that  lie  had  !>ettcr  go  up 

Kiehmond.    This,  In  \\  <  vcr,  our  fi  it  nd  DOt  a  ish-  federate 

ing  to  do,  and  finding  that  the  colonel  seemed  pin  of  I 

to  be  getting  his  command  ready  to  move,  he  c\cr-mc 

thought  he  would  go  over  to  another  point  on  burst  ot 

the  lines  and  sj»end  the  night  there.    Hut  on  fin*  to  | 

arriving  there  he  found  that  they  also  were  go-  to  the  ei 

ing  to  Richmond.    As  he  now  had  no  place  to  ride  con 

stay,  he  concluded,  though  reluctantly,  to  go  acros*  |] 

along.    As  they  advanced  tho  numbers  tend*  borg  Ita 

ing  that  way  thickened,  but  still  for  sotno  lime  speedily 

he  did  not  sec  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  it  of  tho  d 

was  not  until  he  was  half-way  to  Kiehmond  that  fearful  r 

the  unwelcome  truth  at  la-t  lla>hcd  uj«  n  him.  (  nnder  w, 
He  was  under  the  influence  of  this  fresh  discor.  ,  said,  acr 

cry  when  he  encountered  us  in  the  d<  \-  t — hi*  shell*,  a 

mental  perturbation*  by  no  means  aliased  by  j  ammuni 

the  strugglo  to  get  ofT,  nud  partieularlr  br  tl.c  Imstiblc* 

fact  that  whei  I  pushed  him  up  into  the  same  stantanc 

ear  into  which  I  had  thrust  my  relative-  they  re-  cannona 

pelled  him  ;  so  that  when  I  la*l  ».iw  him  ho  was  and  la»ti 

in  a  most  disconsolate  and  lu>|«dc»s  condition.  I  magi 

But  ho  must  have  got  off  after  all,  as  I  heard  and  anti 

of  him  afterward  in  North  Carolina.  nc~%*  pari 

During  our  long  tarrying  at  the  depot  one  of  manubr 

thc  batteries  from  l»clow — the  last,  it  was  said— ■  world), « 

came  up,  carrying  torches  and  cheering,  I  sup-  '  one  sea  < 

l»osc  to  keep  their  spirits  up.    They  moved  ofT  rontinuo 

over  the  bridge,  thus  completing  the  departure  tho  midi 

of  the  entire  army  from  our  side  of  tho  river,  armv  cnl 

and  thus  completing  also  the  abandonment  of  and  voa 

the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  wen-  the 

The  curtain  had  now  fallen  on  one  act  of  the  April,  II 

stupendous  drama  ;  it\\a-.-  •  :i  :    ii«c<nvthat  '  <>  ;r  u 

in  its  opening  at  least,  would  prove  even  more  !  avail  the 

striking  and  impressive.     Hut  the  interval  be-  mond  as 

tween  the  two  acts  was  one  of  painful  suspense,  ing  bcfoi 

The  Government  and  armv  which  for  vears  had  am  I 

guarded  and  protected  us  was  gone ;  that  other  for  the  c 

army  which  had  been  stretching  out  its  hands  business 

in  vain  to  grasp  this  BKMl  coveted  prize— that  I  noon  nfw 
army  which  had  come  so  near  that  thev  could 
hear  our  church-bells  and  wc  could  see  the  flash 
and  smoke  of  their  guns— that  army  which  1  m  1 
been  so  repeatedly  foiled,  and  with  such  ■  f«  die- 
appointment  and  terrible  slaughter— that  arm  v, 
probably  by  this  time  exasperated  and  infuriated 
to  the  last  degree,  was  to  be  upon  u*  with  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day,  and  wc  helplcsslv  at 


their  mercy.  What  will  be  the  fat©  of  this  U-ati- 
tiful  city  ?  what  the  fate  of  these  hitherto  happy 
homes  ?  what  the  fate  of  these  noble-hearted  and 
lovely  women  ?  The  accounts  which  we  had 
received  of  the  burning  and  pillage  of  Columbia 
were  fre>h  in  our  minds. 

After  seeing  the  last  of  the  Confederate  Got- 
ernmcnt  I  did  what  not  verv  manv  in  Itiehmmnl 


four  o'clock  in  the  morium*  I 


id.    The  c 


nd.  This  was  tl 
rate  magazine;  i 
of  the  ancust  an 


fairly  to 
cd  like  a 


it  the  dc^ 


ing  up  of  tho 
is  was  the  or* 
me  pageant  of 
n  after  the  fl 


lofty  i\ 


»cnt  set  to  wo 


•  wn  nrnv 


ijr's;  the  in 


that  third  dav  of 


»rm,  went  down  to  his  place  of 


kecs**  were  in  the  city,  he  had  se^n  the  first  of 
them  pass  up  Main  Street.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  convev  to  anv  one  not  of  our  war  of 


by  that  piece  of  int. 
ment  and  regret,  the 
been  looking  and  h 
through  wearv  years 


u  that  all  we  had 
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had  most  deprecated  had  come ;  that  our  mor- 
tal foe  was  at  last  in  the  fruition  of  the  spoils  he 
had  most  desired  ;  that  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
made  him  our  master,  and  placed  us  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  conquered  people.  Such  thoughts, 
mingled  with  anxiety  as  to  what  was  to  be  our 
fate,  flowed  freely  through  our  minds  when  as- 
sured beyond  all  doubt  that  "the  Yankees"  were 
in  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  as  to  how 
far  it  would  be  safe  for  a  citizen  to  venture  out, 
I  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  and  see 
what  was  to  be  seen.  Never  expecting  and 
fervently  hoping  never  again  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  victorious  army  enter  a  conquered 
capital,  I  was  willing  to  run  some  risk.  More- 
over, I  wished  if  possible  to  save  some  valuable 
papers  I  had  down  town  from  what  now  threat- 
ened to  be  an  almost  unlimited  conflagration. 

I  found  the  streets  thronged  with  the  black 
population,  but  almost  absolutely  and  literally 
forsaken  by  the  whites.  Richmond  seemed  in  a 
night  to  have  been  transformed  into  an  African 
city.  On  getting  down  as  far  as  the  Powhatan 
House,  opposite  the  Capitol,  I  at  length  espied 
one  white  man,  and  as  he  proved  to  be  an  old 
acquaintance  I  joined  him,  and  we  stood  to- 
gether in  the  piazza  looking  on  at  the  spectacle. 
The  United  States  flag  was  floating  from  the 
Capitol — a  sight  which  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  a  day ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  place  of 
the  Confederate  flag,  it  was  put  up,  through 
some  mistake,  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  occupying  the  place  of  the  State  flag ; 
and  thus,  as  some  facetiously  suggested,  unin- 
tentionally symbolizing  the  triumph  of  Federal 
centralized  power  over  States  Rights.  The  au- 
thorities were  probably  never  apprised  of  the 
faux  pas,  inasmuch  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  still  waving  over  the  old  Virginia  end  of 
the  building  when  I  left,  some  weeks  after- 
ward. 

Some  of  the  troops  had  stacked  their  arms  in 
the  Capitol  Square,  and  were  gazing  curiously 
around;  others  were  marching  thither  through 
the  street  before  us.  The  latter  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  colored  crowds  who  thronged 
the  sidewalks.  I  watched  with  some  interest 
the  swarthy  spectators,  anxious  to  see  how  they 
regarded  the  advent  of  those  whose  coming 
promised  to  introduce  them  to  liberty  and  po- 
litical equality.  A  large  portion  of  them — very 
much  the  largest,  I  think — simply  looked  on, 
as  upon  any  other  novel  and  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. Here  and  there  a  man  waved  his  hat 
and  huzzaed.  The  most  marked  demonstra- 
tions were  the  shaking  of  hands  by  those  near- 
est with  the  passing  troops,  much  of  which  was 
done.  Some  of  the  women  courtesied  and  bowed 
at  a  great  rate.  One  little  weazened-faced  old 
woman,  her  head  crowned  with,  a  conical  tur- 
ban, seized  a  soldier's  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
shaking  it  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle, 
said,  "  Welcum,  masta!  you's  welcum  !  Glad 
to  see  you,  Sah — glad  to  see  you !  Thank  de 
Lord,  desc  hands  do  no  mo'  wurk !"    A  condi- 


tion of  elegant  and  luxurious  repose  was  the 
happy  consummation  to  which  she  congratu- 
lated herself  this  glorious  day  was  to  introduce 
her. 

Becoming  after  a  while  sufficiently  assured 
to  venture  beyond  our  post  of  observation  in 
the  Powhatan  piazza,  I  pushed  through  the 
swarthy  crowd  around  into  Governor  Street, 
just  opposite  the  Governor's  house.  Scarcely 
had  I  reached  this  point  when  the  first  body 
of  colored  cavalry  came  moving  up  the  hill. 
Their  appearance  called  forth  a  greeting  from 
their  brethren  in  the  streets.  No  sooner  had 
the  cavalry  fairly  comprehended  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  than  they  returned  the  greet- 
ing with  a  will,  rising  in  their  stirrups,  waving 
their  flashing  sabres,  their  white  eyes  and  teeth 
gleaming  from  rows  of  dark  visages,  and  rend- 
ing the  air  with  wild  huzzas.  Considering 
that  they  had  been  slaves,  that  they  were  sud- 
denly released  and  armed,  and  that  they  were 
now  entering  our  city  as  conquerors,  one  could 
not  look  upon  these  men  without  a  shudder  at 
the  possible  impending  horrors. 

Passing  on  down  Governor  Street  I  persevered 
until  I  reached  Main  Street.  Here  the  specta- 
cle again  was  most  remarkable.  The  progress 
of  the  fire  rendered  it  certain  that  the  contents 
of  the  stores  and  shops  would  be  destroyed,  and 
hence,  possibly,  the  throngs  of  negroes  set  to 
the  work  of  helping  themselves  to  whatever  they 
liked.  Here  would  come  one  rolling  before 
him  a  barrel  of  flour;  here  another  with  a  bag 
of  coffee  or  sugar  upon  his  back;  another  with 
a  bag  full  of  shoes ;  another  with  four  or  five 
bolts  of  cotton  cloth  on  his  head;  another  with 
a  bolt  of  woolen  goods  under  his  arm  ;  a  woman 
with  an  armful  of  hoop-skirts ;  a  girl  with  a 
box  of  spool  thread — and  so  on  through  the 
crowd.  But  yesterday  these  articles — run  at 
great  risk  and  expense  through  the  blockade — 
were  bringing  fabulous  prices ;  to-day  he  who 
wills  may  have  them  for  the  carrying  away. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Richmond  were  the 
colored  population  so  well  stocked  with  neces- 
saries and  luxuries. 

Continuing  to  thread  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  I  reached  the  point  on  Main  Street  for 
which  I  was  aiming.  The  papers  I  was  in  quest 
of  were  in  a  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  which  had 
to  be  reached  through  a  store  on  the  first-floor, 
a  tailor's  shop  on  the  second,  and  so  on.  En- 
tering the  store,  whose  doors  were  wide  open,  I 
saw  no  one  but  a  colored  man,  who  was  filling 
a  bag  with  shoes  from  the  shelves,  all  the  while 
talking  to  himself,  and  swearing  he  would  have 
them.  And  have  them  he  did,  for  there  was  no 
longer  any  one  there  to  dispute  his  right.  As- 
cending to  the  tailor's  shop  I  found  it  deserted, 
and  the  rolls  of  cloth  for  which  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars a  yard  had  been  asked  lying  there  waiting 
to  be  burned  up.  While  getting  together  my 
papers  the  flames  burst  through  the  windows 
opposite,  and  came  lashing  half-way  across  the 
street.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  and  as  I 
emerged  from  the  front-door  the  heated  atmos- 
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])liere  was  already  most  stifling.  I  cast  ■  fare- 
well look  up  Main  Street.  The  DUpatck  and 
Enquirer  newspaper  offices  were  all  in  a  Maze, 
the  banks  and  the  American  Hotel  were  just 
catching,  and  from  the  doors  and  windows  of 
some  of  the  fashionable  stores  volumes  of  llame 
were  bursting? 

Up  to  this  time  I  do  not  rcmeml>cr  to  have 
seen  a  fire-engine  at  work.    The  young  nun 
had  left  with  the  evacuating  nrmv ;  the  older 
men,  fearing  pillage  and  violence  to  their  fam- 
ilies, remained  at  home  to  do  what  thvy  could 
to  protect  them;  and  consequently  t! 
nobody  to  look  after  the  fire.    I  myself  went  to 
one  of  the  Federals,  and  told  him  that  unless 
they  went  to  work  to  anv-t  t!.  •  conflagration 
the  entire  city  would  he  swept  away.    BoOfl  aft- 
er tho  military  authorities  organized  the  crowds 
of  blacks  as  a  fire  corps,  and  this  with  their 
own  efforts,  and  tho  steam-engines  nt  length 
brought  to  play,  was  instrumental  in  checking 
and  ultimately  stopping  the   tempest  of  lire. 
But  all  the  forenoon,  nnd  till  well  on  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, flame  and  smoke  nnd  burning  brand* 
and  showers  of  blazing  sparks  filled  the  air, 
spreading  still  further  the  destruction,  until  it 
had  swept  before  it  even-  bank,  cverv  auction 
store,  every  insurance  office,  ncarlr  everv  com- 
mission house,  and  most  of  the  fashionable  stores, 
together  with  one  of  the  prominent  churches 
nnd,  as  before-mentioned,  immense  mills,  man- 
ufactories, foundries,  etc.    Seldom  has  a  citT 
in  proportion  to  its  |>opulatioii  and  wealth  saY-  ' 
fered  so  terribly.    Sad,  indeed,  was  the  specta- 
cle afterward  of  those  acres  of  ruin,  and  sadder 
that  of  the  many  worthy  citizen*  from  whom 
the  hard  earnings  of  a  lifetime  had  thus  been 
wrested  in  an  hour. 

Of  all  the  days  of  my  life  that  eventful  nnd 
terriblo  day  seemed  the  longest.  Not  havinc 
my  watch  about  me,  I  could  not  well  jud  «c  the 
flight  of  time.  At  last,  when  I  thought  it  must 
be  toward  four  o'clock  in  tho  aftcrneoa  I  in- 
quired the  time,  and  found  to  my  astonisttrm  nt 
that  it  was  only  twelve  o'clock.  It 
it'  that  day  would  never  end. 

Very  agreeable  was  the  disappointment  at  the 
behavior  of  the  victorious  nrmv.  Whether  it 
was  because,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, there  was  still  some  lingering  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion,  or 
whether  the  terrific  calamity  falling  upon  the 
city  at  the  moment  disarm-  |  an  pafpOM 
flict  further  injury,  we  could  not  tell  j  bat  what 
most  concerned  us  was  the  f.wt  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  trooj*  behaved  nstonishiiMv 
well,  and  were  remarkably  courteous  and  re- 
spectful. Some  cases  of  outrage  were  commit- 
ted in  the  suburbs,  but  every  attempt  of  the 
sort  in  the  city,  of  which  I  heard,  was  followed 
by  condign  punishment. 

The  days  w  hieh  followed  that  ever-memora- 
ble third  of  April  were  eminently  days  of  leis- 
ure.   Nobody  had  any  thing  to  do.    All  busi- 
ness was  brought  to  a  sodden  stand-still.  J 
had  any  money  ;  my  own  stock  amounted  to  an 


old-fashioned  three -cent  piece.  Some  of  us 
spent  most  of  the  time  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
talking  oral  the  past,  the  present,  and  tin-  ajaaj 
uncertain  future.  When  occasionally  a  friend 
i  as>ed  we  would  call  him  in,  or  be  would  call 
himself— both  parties  happy  to  have  some  mode 
of  relieving  the  tedium.  As  to  the  OOftfl 
aey,  we  gave  that  up  with  the  fall  of  KichmOSsJ, 
thinking  that  General  Lee  would  probablv  fall 
back  into  the  interior,  and  there,  after  OOMJ  1- 
dcrablc  delay  and  worrying,  mako  the  best 
terms  for  |»cacc  on  the  basis  of  the  Uaioji  re- 
stored. Hut  we  did  not  anticipate  so  speed v  a 
finality,  nor  of  the  sort  which  occurred.  Va- 
rious rumors  reached  us  from  day  to  day  of  dis- 
asters to  the  Confederates ;  but  as  these  all 
came  through  oar  conquerors  wo  gave  them 
small  credence. 

At  length,  one  night  my  host  informed  mo 
that  the  sentinel  near  our  door  had  just  told 
him  that  General  Lee  had  surrendered.  Though 
we  did  not  credit  it,  it  seemed  worth  inquiring 
into.  On  further  interrogation  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  news  was  official ;  and  soon  all 
remaining  doubts  were  dispelled  by  tho  sahot 
of  artillery  from  the  Capitol  Square  saluting  tho 
tidings  of  the  surrender  of  the  Southern  Army 
and  Ihc  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Such  an  event  una,  of  course,  a  crushing  dis- 
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»uo,  inrotigh  vcars  ol  sac- 
had  staked  their  earthly 
the  success  of  the  cause; 
bo  it  said,  m<»l  of  them 
in  the  event  the  voice  of 


from  what  they  had  anticipated,  thev  knew  that 
Ihc  great  Arbiter  of  all  human  affairs  docs  all 
things  well,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  humbly 
and  cheerfully  to  acquiesce.  Tho  Government 
to  which  they  had  acknowledged  allegiance  for 
four  tears  being  no  more,  and  that  under  which 
they  had  previously  lived  U*ing  now  restored, 
there  was  but  one  course  ot»cn,  and  that  was  to 
endeavor  to  prove  themselves  henceforth  good 
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Time  will  no  doubt  wear  away  the  hostile 
feelings  engendered  by  bloody  war,  and  once 
more  restore  to  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
those  who  were  arrayed  in  this  bitter,  deadly 


progress  of  the  dreadful  drama,  and  in  the  his- 
tory which  is  to  record  them  for  coming  gener- 
ations will  stand,  as  not  the  least  conspicuous, 
that  which  has  formed  the  topic  of  the  present 
sketch— ihc  Fall  of  Richmond. 


MISS  LKTITIA. 


MISS  LKTITIA  put  aside  the  ill  ml  in  aajtiiu 
from  her  window,  and  looked  out.  She 
bad  just  made  her  toilet  for  afternoon,  and  she 
was,  as  usual,  neat  almost  to  primness.  Iler 
sombre  gray  dress  was  enlivened  by  no  bits  of 
bright-colored  ribbon.    It  fell  without  a  particle 
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of  trimming  in  soft  folds  to  her  feet.  Her 
brown  hair  was  brushed  smoothly  back  from 
her  still,  thoughtful  face— the  face  which  the 
quiet  dress  and  plain  hair  suited  so  well.  There 
was  no  thread  of  silver  in  the  tresses — not  a 
wrinkle  in  the  smooth  skin,  with  its  coloring 
delicate  as  that  of  sixteen.  Yet,  observing  Miss 
Letitia  closely,  you  would  not  have  imagined 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  younger  than  the 
thirty-three  years  to  which  the  town  record  of 
Danby  bore  witness.  There  was  about  her  a 
perfect  repose — the  look  of  one  who  has  ceased 
to  expect,  and  learned  not  to  hope — which  I 
think  no  face  ever  wears  in  youth,  unless  it  be, 
sometimes,  that  of  an  incurable  invalid. 

Every  one  called  her  "Miss  Letitia" — the 
days  when  she  was  "Letty"  were  gone  with 
her  lost  girlhood.  That 

"Something  sweet, 
Which  follows  youth  with  flying  feet," 

would  never  come  back  to  her  any  more.  There 
were  graves  in  the  church-yard  on  whose  white 
stones  were  chiseled  thfc  names  of  her  father 
and  mother  and  her  one  brother.  There  was  a 
deeper  grave  in  her  heart,  over  which  no  tomb- 
stone gleamed,  where  the  tenderest  hope  of  her 
life  lay  sleeping.    Miss  Letitia  was  all  alone. 

But  she  had  grown  used  to  loneliness,  and 
hardly  knew  how  sad  it  was.  She  looked  out 
on  the  landscape,  bright  with  its  earliest  Oc- 
tober glories — hills  crowned  with  trees  whose 
boughs  were  touched  with  gold  and  flame — haze 
in  the  air — blue  asters  in  the  highway — golden- 
rod  nodding  at  the  gate.  She  heard  a  wind, 
slow,  mournful,  inexpressibly  profound  and  ten- 
der, and  sighed  a  little  at  the  thought  of  long, 
still  winter  evenings  to  come.  The  dead  hope 
in  her  heart  rose  from  its  deep  grave,  and  stood 
beside  her  in  all  the  glory  of  youth  and  grace — 
too  dear  a  ghost  of  a  past  too  dear  !  This  wind, 
which  sighed  and  sung  as  if  murmuring  some 
weird  incantation,  had  summoned  as  with  a  spell 
old,  haunting  memories,  and  familiar  names 
rushed  unbidden  to  the  lone  woman's  lips.  But 
she  did  not  utter  them — too  many  years  had 
still  face  and  quiet  lips  been  learning  the  lesson 
of  calmness. 

She  was  so  tranced  in  thought  that  it  seemed 
to  her  like  a  call  from  a  strange  outside  world 
with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do — she  sitting 
among  her  dreams — when  the  knocker  on  her 
front-door  gave  forth  a  sound,  sharp  yet  uncer- 
tain, as  if  touched  by  a  hand  at  once  eager  and 
timorous.  She  opened  the  door,  and  saw  a  child 
standing  therewith  wistful  face — Deacon  Parme- 
lee's  little  girl,  sole  fruit  of  his  first  marriage. 
Her  own  mother  was  in  heaven,  but  her  step- 
mother— the  deacon's  second  wife — had  been 
the  one  friend  of  Miss  Letitia's  early  youth. 
Through  all  the  gay,  girlhood  days  Letitia  Ma- 
son and  Grace  Anderson  had  been  as  insepara- 
ble as  shadow  and  substance.  Since  they  had 
grown  past  girlhood  an  unexplained  coldness 
had  seemed  to  arise  between  them.  They  were 
friends  still — at  least  Grace,  now  Mrs.  Parrae- 
lee,  made  fervent  professions  of  friendship — only 
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something  was  always  happening  to  prevent  their 
meeting,  to  hold  them  asunder.  Miss  Letitia 
wondered  often  whose  fault  it  was.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  change  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
time  when  her  old,  well-beloved  hope  had  died ; 
and  she  speculated  now  and  then  whether  she 
could  have  been  cold  and  careless  to  Grace  in 
that  time  of  grief,  and  so  wounded  her  that 
they  never  could  be  quite  the  same  to  each  oth- 
er any  more. 

"Mother  is  very  sick,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
little  blue-eyed  girl,  waiting  at  the  door,  4 'and 
she  wants  to  have  you  come  'and  see  her,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind,  right  off." 

"I  will,  indeed  I  will."  And  tears  sprang  to 
Miss  Letitia's  eyes,  and  her  calm  face  quivered 
a  little.  She  did  not  think  of  Mrs.  Parmelee — 
a  silent,  grave  woman,  two  years  older  than  her- 
self— but  of  laughing  Grace  Anderson,  with  her 
merry  ways,  and  petulant  airs,  and  fervent  ca- 
resses. Back  through  the  years  went  her  thoughts 
to  the  old  time  when  they  were  both  young,  and 
so  loved  each  other.  She  tied  on  her  bonnet, 
and  pinned  her  shawl,  and  hurried  across  the 
fields  by  the  little  girl's  side.  In  half  an  hour 
she  stood  in  the  silent,  shaded  room  where  her 
old  friend  lay. 

When  she  came  to  the  bedside  she  started 
with  amazement.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
years  had  turned  backward,  and  the  Grace  of 
the  old  days  were  indeed  with  her  again.  The 
fever  which  was  running  riot  in  the  sick  wo- 
man's veins  had  restored  more  than  the  beauty 
of  her  youth.  A  clear,  intense  color  flamed 
on  her  cheeks,  and  a  strange  light  kindled  her 
great  dark  eyes.  Her  hair  was  tossed  back  over 
the  pillow,  and  her  face  wore  an  eager,  long- 
ing, expectant  look.  When  she  saw  Miss  Le- 
titia at  her  bedside  she  grew  excited. 

"You  are  come,"  she  cried,  "with  kindness 
looking  from  your  eyes.  You  won't  smile  at  me 
when  you  go  away.  Leave  us  alone,"  and  she 
made  an  imperious  gesture  to  the  nurse  who  sat 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  woman  arose  quietly. 

"Mrs.  Parmelee,"  she  said,  "it  is  most  dan- 
gerous for  you  to  excite  yourself — I  give  you 
fair  warning.  I  should  not  have  permitted  this 
interview  on  my  own  judgment ;  but  since  the 
doctor  consented  to  it  the  responsibility  does  not 
rest  with  me." 

Then  she  went  out  slowly,  and  the  patient 
laughed — a  shrill,  strange  laugh,  which  almost 
struck  fear  to  the  listener's  heart. 

"Yes,  the  doctor  knew  I  should  die,"  she 
cried.  "A  little  excitement  more  or  less  Avon't 
matter.  I  felt  a  week  ago  when  I  was  taken 
that  my  time  had  come.  I  waited  though,  be- 
fore I  sent  for  you,  until  other  eyes  besides  my 
own  could  see  that  there  wasn't  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  left  for  my  life." 

"Grace,  dear,"  Miss  Letitia  said,  soothingly, 
going  back  unconsciously  to  the  phraseology  of 
their  young  days,  "don't  talk  so.  People  who 
are  ill  do  not  always  die.  There  is  hope  for  you 
yet." 
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"No!  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  my  own 
doom  ?  I  tell  you  death  has  been  nearer  than 
any  other  watcher  to  my  bedside  ever  since  I've 
lain  here.  I  should  not  have  sent  for  you  if  I 
had  not  known  there  was  no  escape." 

"And  why  not  for  me?"  Miss  Letitia  asked, 
with  a  gentle  reproach  in  her  voice.  "Am  I 
not  your  old  friend,  who  has  loved  you  all  these 
years  ?" 

"And  who  will  hate  me  to-night,"  the  other 
said,  in  a  tone  sadder  and  more  hopeless  than 
any  words  can  describe.  "I  sent  for  you  to 
confess  a  great  wrong.  I  dare  not  die  with  it 
on  my  conscience,  and  carry  it  with  me  silently 
into  the  other  world.  Letitia,  you  loved  Nelson 
Guthrie,  and  he  loved  you." 

Burning  blushes  swept  up  to  Miss  Letitia's 
pale  cheeks — her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 
She  thought  she  could  not  bear  any  more. 

"Do  not  speak  of  that,  Grace,"  she  cried, 
wildly;  "it  is  dead,  that  old  dream.  Let  it 
rest  in  its  grave !" 

"But  I  must  speak,  or  /can  not  rest  in  mine. 
Letitia,  I  did  love  you ;  but  oh,  I  loved  him  so 
well !  I  would  have  sold  my  soul  for  his  love — 
did  sell  it,  perhaps ;  I  do  not  know.  /  sepa- 
rated you — I,  your  friend,  your  sister,  as  you 
used  to  call  me  in  those  days.  I  made  him 
think  that  you  were  deceiving  him — that  you 
loved  some  one  else,  and  were  not  worthy  of 
him.  He  was  haughty  and  passionate,  and  I 
was  crafty.  I  put  a  gulf  between  you  that  I 
knew  you  were  too  proud  and  he  too  angry  to 
try  to  cross.  Then  my  punishment  began.  I 
had  hoped  to  win  his  love,  expected  he  would 
turn  to  me  in  his  disappointment,  but  my  plan 
failed  utterly.  I  think  I  had  made  myself  hate- 
ful in  his  eyes  by  opening  them,  as  he  fancied, 
to  the  flaws  in  his  idol.  It  was  not  a  year  be- 
fore he  had  married  Margaret  Cross.  He  did 
it,  I  know,  in  very  desperation.  He  did  not 
love  her  then,  however  it  has  been  since.  I 
think — I  always  thought — that  if  I  had  known 
of  the  marriage  before  it  took  place  I  should 
have  gone  to  him  and  prevented  it  by  telling 
the  truth  ;  but  I  don't  know — I  might  not  have 
had  the  courage.  At  any  rate,  I  heard  nothing 
of  it  until  the  wedding  was  over,  and  then  it  was 
too  late. 

"It  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to  make  any 
reparation.  It  would  do  him  no  good  to  know 
what  he  had  lost ;  and  I  thought  you  would  get 
over  it  easier  to  believe  him  false  than  to  know 
how  you  had  both  been  betrayed.  So  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  carry  the  secret  with  me  to  my 
grave.  But  as  years  passed  the  burden  grew 
heavy,  and  I  wrote  the  whole  story  out,  sealed 
it  up,  and  put  directions  on  the  outside  that  it 
should  be  given  to  him  after  my  death.  I  never 
meant,  you  see,  that  any  one  should  know  it 
until  I  was  past  the  sound  of  earthly  reproach- 
es So  I  went  on,  and  tried  to  treat  you  as 
your  old  friend  might — grown  older  and  colder 
with  time,  but  your  friend  still — I  meant  to  go 
on  so  to  the  end." 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  had,  I  wish  you  had!" 


burst  like  a  moan  from  Miss  Letitia's  quivering 
lips. 

"  I  think  I  felt  worse  about  it  than  ever,  after 
I  married  the  deacon.  I  didn't  love  him.  That 
was  over  for  me — the  fierce  flame  had  burned 
out  and  left  my  heart  waste  and  sere.  Nothing 
earthly  could  ever  kindle  it  again.  I  married 
because  it  seemed  a  good  thing  to  do  ;  and  then 
I  was  so  lonely  I  wanted  something  to  fill  up 
my  long  days.  But  after  a  while  I  began  to  . 
see  how  good  the  deacon  was  —  how  true  he 
was — how  honest  and  upright.  The  spirit  of 
his  life  seemed  to  haunt  and  accuse  me  contin- 
ually. I  began — seeing  the  distance  between 
us — to  feel  what  it  was  to  be  a  lost  soul.  I  be- 
lieve these  thoughts,  which  have  had  strong  pos- 
session of  me  all  summer,  brought  on  my  fever. 
They  were  with  me  until  it  got  to  seem  that 
every  wind  was  the  reproving  voice  of  God, 
and  every  sunbeam  a  ray  from  his  reproachful 
eye.  I  grew  sick  at  last,  and  I  knew  death  was 
coming.  Letitia,  I  dared  not  die  until  I  had 
told  you.  I  can  offer  no  atonement — I  do  not 
expect  you  will  forgive  me.  If  you  could  I 
should  not  fear  so  much  to  go  out  into  the 
dark." 

She  shook  with  a  dumb,  shivering  terror,  and 
then  lay  still,  uttering  no  farther  entreaty,  speak- 
ing no  word  more — only  fixing  her  great  dark 
eyes  on  the  woman  she  had  wronged,  with  a 
look  in  their  depths  so  full  of  anguish  and  sup- 
plication that  it  was  mightier  than  words. 

Miss  Letitia  seemed  dumb,  as  one  turned 
suddenly  to  marble.  She  had  loved  Nelson 
Guthrie  with  her  life's  one  love  ;  and  this  wo- 
man lying  here  had  separated  them — taken  away 
her  bread  and  given  her  a  stone — darkened  her 
sunshine — reft  from  her  all  the  hope  and  prom- 
ise of  her  existence.  Could  she  forgive  ?  Did 
God  require  it  of  her?  And  yet — to-morrow 
it  might  be  too  late  to  speak  her  forgiveness. 
"Would  she  have  a  lost  soul  wailing  in  wordless 
anguish  at  her  side  for  evermore?  Must  she 
not  forgive  even  this — lend  to  the  parting  spirit 
what  she  might  of  ease  and  comfort — if  she 
hoped  in  her  turn  to  be  forgiven  of  God  ?  Aft- 
er all,  now  that  she  knew  the  uttermost — knew 
that  when  all  things  should  be  made  clear  she 
would  stand  fair  and  honored  in  her  old  love's 
sight — ought  she  not  to  find  it  easy  to  forgive  a 
wrong  bounded  by  the  compass  of  this  earthly 
life  ?  "What  if,  in  loneliness  and  sorrow,  she 
must  go  down  to  her  grave — she  knew  now 
that  he  Avhom  she  loved  had  not  been  false  or 
unworthy — that  she  need  not  turn  away  from 
him  when  he  should  come  to  her  side  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  She  looked  into  the  beseech- 
ing eyes  which  met  hers,  as  the  deacon's  wife 
cried  out  again,  rent  by  the  anguish  of  her  sus- 
pense— 

"  Speak  to  me — your  silence  tortures  me. 
Let  me  know  my  doom.  Forgive  me,  or  curse 
me !" 

Miss  Letitia  bent  over  her,  and  took  in  her 
own  the  hand  burning  with  fever. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  I  forgive  you. 
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You  made  ray  life  a  burden — you  took  away 
from  me  all  that  I  cared  for  in  this  world,  but 
I  pity  you  in  this  hour  when  your  sin  has  found 
you  out,  and  I  forgive  you.  I  will  pray  for  you 
to  the  God  whose  love  is  infinite — whose  com- 
passion is  boundless.  Your  soul  is  not  lost. 
You  shall  not  die  without  hope." 

"You  forgive  me?  You  are  sure?  You 
can  ask  mercy  for  me  of  God  ?  He  will  hear 
your  prayer — yours,  whom  I  have  injured.  I 
will  hope — O  God,  is  it  not  too  late  ?" 

"The  promise  fails  not,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,"  Miss  Letitia  murmured,  with  a  solemn 
sweetness  in  her  voice. 

Just  then  a  strong,  firm  step  sounded  in  the 
yard,  and  the  sick  woman  started  eagerly. 

"It  is  the  deacon,"  she  said;  "he  is  com- 
ing, and  we  shall  have  but  a  moment  more. 
Go  to  that  desk  in  the  corner — the  key  is  in  it. 
You  will  see,  in  the  little  drawer  at  the  right, 
the  packet  directed  to  Nelson  Guthrie.  Take 
it  away  and  read  it.  It  will  make  all  the  par- 
ticulars clear.  When  I  am  dead  send  it  to  him, 
and  then  he  will  understand  us  both." 

Trembling  in  every  limb  Miss  Letitia  did  her 
bidding,  and  went  back  to  the  bedside  with  the 
packet  in  her  hand. 

"Yes,  that  is  it;  and  there  is  the  Deacon's 
step  on  the  threshold.  He  loves  me — surely  it 
can  not  be  wrong  to  give  him  the  consolation 
of  believing  me  worthy  of  it.  Once  more,  be- 
fore you  leave  me,  oh  let  me  hear  you  say  that 
you  forgive  me!" 

"Fully  and  freely,  as  I  hope  myself  to  be 
forgiven,"  Miss  Letitia  answered,  solemnly;  and 
then,  moved  by  a  divine  impulse  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  she  bent  over  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  feverish  brow. 

Going  out,  she  met  Deacon  Parmclee  in  the 
room  beyond,  wearing  a  face  on  which  anxiety 
and  watching  were  graving  stern  lines. 

She  went  into  the  gathering  twilight.  The 
sad  wind  was  wailing  still — the  leaves  rustled, 
the  crickets  chirped  mournfully  ;  but  a  star  was 
rising  already  in  the  east,  while  yet  the  crimson 
autumn  sunset  burned  above  the  western  hills. 
"We  have  seen  hisstar  in  the  east,"  she  mur- 
mured.   "  There  is  hope  in  the  heavens." 

That  night  she  read  all  the  long  confession, 
and  understood  on  just  what  rocks  the  hope  of 
her  life  had  stranded  and  gone  down  helplessly. 
After  all,  there  was  a  certain  sweetness  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  man  she  loved  had  been 
neither  false  nor  fickle,  but  only,  like  herself, 
wronged  and  deceived.  She  could  never  be 
any  thing  more  to  him  in  this  life ;  but  it  was 
something  to  be  sure  that  he  had  once  loved 
her.  When  the  life  going  out  in  that  house 
across  the  fields  was  ended,  she  would  send  him 
the  packet,  and  then — reinstated  in  his  esteem — 
she  could  bear  to  go  on  alone  through  the  rest 
of  her  pilgrimage. 

The  next  morning  news  came  that  the  Dea- 
con's wife  was  dead. 

She  thought  it  would  not  be -seemly  to  send 
off  the  dead  woman's  confession  until  the  funer- 


al should  be  over.  So  she  waited  four  days 
longer,  and  then,  when  all  reason  for  delay  was 
at  an  end,  she  took  the  packet  from  her  desk, 
and  was  going  to  dispatch  it  to  Nelson  Guthrie. 
As  she  stood  with  it  in  her  hand  a  doubt  sug- 
gested itself  for  the  first  time.  Should  she  send 
it  ?  Had  she  a  right  to  clear  herself  in  his  eyes 
at  the  risk  of  recalling  so  many  old  memories  ? 
He  had  loved  her  once  well  and  truly.  Should 
she  revive  the  spell,  if  that  were  possible — make 
him  discontented  with  the  present — stir  his  heart 
with  vain  longings  ?  Would  it  be  just  to  his 
wife — the  wife  to  whom  in  this  whole  matter  no 
blame  could  attach  —  whose  sufficient  misfor- 
tune it  was  that  the  man  who  married  her  had, 
at  best,  no  fond  freshness  of  first  love  to  give 
her? 

Miss  Letitia  was  just,  to  the  heart's  core ; 
and  she  was,  besides,  self-forgetful  and  resolute. 
What  mattered  it,  she  thought,  whether  or  not 
he  understood  her  now?  Let  him  go  on.  Let 
whatever  domestic  happiness  time  had  fostered 
at  his  hearth-stone  still  grow.  When  the  end 
came  would  be  time  enough  for  her  to  stand  be- 
fore him  justified.  So  her  mind  was  made  up. 
She  wrote  him  a  few  lines,  explaining  simply 
how  the  confession  came  into  her  hands,  and 
the  motives  which  deterred  her  from  sending  it 
to  him  at  once.  Then,  in  her  turn,  she  folded 
and  sealed  the  packet,  and  directed  it  on  the 
outside : 

uTo  be  given,  unopened,  into  the  hands  of  Nelson 
Guthrie,  after  the  death  of  Letitia  Mason." 

That  was  all.  Last  week  she  had  believed 
her  lover  of  other  days  recreant  to  all  truth  and 
loyalty.  Over  the  grave  where  his  memory  lay 
buried  she  had  dared  to  drop  no  tear — plant  no 
blossom.  Now  she  knew  that  the  wrong  had 
not  been  on  his  part ;  and  the  thought  that  he 
had  not  given  her  up  voluntarily  was  balm  to 
her  self-respect.  So  she  took  up  her  old  life 
again,  with  something  less  than  the  old  burden 
to  carry. 

Years  came  and  passed  noiselessly.  Slowly 
silver  threads  grew  into  the  brown,  shining 
hair,  and  the  delicate,  youthful  color  faded  a 
little.  She  scarcely  realized  how  time  went  on 
until  her  fortieth  birth-day  found  her.  Then 
she  began  to  feel  how  many  the  lonely  years 
had  been.  Twenty-two  years  ago  that  day  the 
note  had  come  from  Nelson  Guthrie  which  gave 
her  back  her  troth-plight,  and  since  then  she  I  td 
never  experienced  one  flutter  of  womanly  vanity 
or  anticipation.  Life,  to  all  selfish  intents,  end- 
ed with  her  that  spring  day,  she  thought.  Since 
then,  as  more  than  one  whom  she  had  comfort- 
ed could  have  borne  witness,  she  had  been  do- 
ing the  Master's  work.  She  felt  a  little  sad  on 
this  day  of  all  days  in  the  year.  Memory  was 
busy,  and  the  path  before  her,  leading  on  to  old 
age,  perhaps,  stretched  out  bare  and  bleak. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  long  forenoon 
that  a  wagon  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  a  man 
whom  she  recognized  as  the  near  neighbor  of 
the  Guthries  —  who  lived  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  —  dismounted  and  came  up  toward 
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the  house.  A  subtle,  prophetic  instinct  told 
her  liis  errand  before  she  met  him  at  llic  A  or. 
Her  old  lover  had  sent  for  her  —  was  d\i:.g. 
probably. 

"Mr.  Guthrie  is  lick,"  the  man  began,  -1  - 
ruptly,  '-and  they  say  he  has  n..t  1  ■■:  :  > 
He  took  a  bad  cold  ubout  ten  days  ago,  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in,  and  they've 
given  up  all  hopes  of  him.  He  says  you  were 
an  old  friend,  and  he  wants  to  sec  you  if  you 
are  willing  to  go." 

44 1  will  be  ready  in  five  minutes,"  she  an- 
swered, with  apparent  calmness  but  -he  turned 
baek  into  the  house,  her  heart  throbbing  strange- 
ly. Now,  after  all  these  years  her  lime  had 
come — now  she  had  a  right  to  justify  herself  in 
his  dying  eyes. 

She  took  the  packet  she  had  kept  so  long, 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  out.  They  rode 
in  utter  silence  over  the  three  miles  of  dusty 
road  uhieh  lay  between  her  little  cottage  and 
Nelson  Guthrie's  house.  She  noticed,  as  one 
in  a  dream,  how  blue  the  sky  was  and  heard 
the  spring  birds  sing,  and  the  full  brooks  mur- 
mur.   At  last  she  was  there. 

It  was  pitiful  to  sec  how  so  brief  an  illnc»* 
had  shattered  the  forces  of  that  strong  man'* 
life.  Pale  almost  as  he  .would  be  when  thcr 
should  put  his  gravc-clothcs  on  he  was  now,  his 
face  worn  and  wan,  his  heavy  black  I  card  mak- 
ing it  look  yet  more  ghastly.  His  wife  had 
met  Miss  Letitia  at  the  door  with  a  whispered 
welcome,  and  as  if  by  previous  arrangement  led 
her  into  the  sick  man  s  room,  and  left  her  there. 

"  I  wanted  to  look  yet  once 
world  upon  your  face,"  he  said,  f 
kindling  a  little  as  he  saw  her 
"1  wanted  to  foruive  vou." 


»rc  in  tl 


thn 


to  i 


44  You  never  had 
answered,  quietly. 

••  .\.  v,  i :   Iah\  : 

44  Never.  For  seven  rears  I  hare  had  in  my 
possession  Grace  Anderson's  confession —  the 
confession  of  the  wrong-doing  which  separated 
us.  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  see  it  un- 
til I  was  dead.  Hut  your  time  has  come  first, 
and  you  must  not  die  until  you  know  the  truth, 
and  have  forgiven  Grace." 

He  put  out  his  hand  with  an  eager  gesture. 

44  Read  it,  Letty!"  he  cried.    44  Read  every 
word  of  it.    I  think  my  soul  could  almost  1; 
at  the  gates  of  death  to  hear  such  tiding*." 

She  read  it  plainly  and  clearly,  every  word. 
When  she  was  through  she  waited  for  him  to 
speak. 

*•  Did  t/ou  forgive  her,  Letty — t,ou,  with  your 
lonely  m  mms  heart,  your  solitary  life?" 

* '  1  forgave  her — I  prayed  for  her — I  believe 
God  heard  me."  Her  voice  came  clear  but  very 
low. 

44 Then  I,  too,  forgive  her.  Letty,  I  loved  you 
in  those  days — we  belonged  to  each  oilier.  It 
would  have  made  uiv  life  a  different  thin::  to 


have  shared  it  with  you.  But  God  knew  best 
by  what  path  to  lead  us  both  home.  Margaret 
has  been  a  true,  good  wife.  Letty,  will  you  care 
for  her  and  comfort  her  when  I  am  gone?  Yen 
arc  stronger  than  she,  and  she  will  be  quite 
aloue." 

••If  she  will  let  me  I  will  be  her  friend — I 
will  take  her  as  your  legacy." 

4*Call  her,  please,  and  wail  for  her  in  anoth- 
er room.  I  must  make  her  understand  how 
near  was  the  tie  between  us." 

She  went  out  and  sent  his  wife  in. 

Was  it  all  over,  she  thought,  and  over  so 
calmlv  ?  Standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  how  quietly  he  had  received  the  tidings 
which  had  stirred  her  own  soul  rrvrn  years  ago 
to  its  depths.  Hut  he  understood  her  now — he 
knew  chat  she  had  been  true.    For  the  rest, 

After  a  while  Margaret  came  out.  She  had 
been  weeping  evidently,  but  she  came  up  to  Le- 


11/*  she  said,  44andIknow 
it  to  havo  been  his  wife. 


Will  vou  stav  till  the 


wa«  not  long.  The  third  dar 


•  old,  and  bis  proud,  («salonatc,  Into  heart 

Mi  *  Letitia  had  learned  to  suffer  quietly  by 

in  t»er  ncan  was  uccp,  oui  u  i»ieu  inwniuiy. 
Outwardly  »hc  was  calm,  and  supported  Mar- 


tic  cottage  where  MUs  Luitia  had  lived  alon< 
so  long. 

And  then  time  went  on  again,  and  the  gra»i 
grew  green  on  Nelson  Guthrie's  grate  5  and  hii 
widow's  passionate  grief  subsided  into  gentle  re 
grct  and  tender  memory.  Regret  so  gentle  thai 
its  shadow  failed  to  affright  a  new  WOOCTJ  and 
Mistress  Margaret,  fair  and  sweet  still  at  a  lit- 
tle past  forty,  went  out  of  Miss  Lctitia'g  cot* 
tagc  into  another  home.  And  again  Letitia  wa< 

Alone,  but  never  lonely;  £br  now  she  dream! 
that  when  Margaret  shall  go,  resting  on  her  latei 
love,  to  the  country  peopled  by  shades,  she  her- 
self, true  through  all,  will  have  the  right  to  stand 
proudly  at  Nelson  Guthrie's  side. 
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AMERICAN  STUDIOS  IN  ROME 
AND  FLORENCE. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  as  my  maternal  grand- 
father was  hugging  his  knees  complacently 
over  the  fire,  in  the  delicious  abandon  of  a  well- 
beloved  pastor's  Sunday  evening,  he  broke  forth 
in  laudation  of  some  well-put  point  of  his  morn- 
ing homily. 

"That  may  all  be  very  true,  my  dear,  but 
hadn't  you  better  let  somebody  else  praise 
you?"  was  the  conjugal  counterblast  to  this 
flourish  of  Pharisaism. 

"  1  Somebody  else  ?'  No  indeed !"  quoth  the 
trumpeter ;  "  the  poor  coots  don't  know  how 
to  put  it  on  in  the  right  place." 

Doubtless  the  artists  whose  ill-fortune  opened 
their  studios  during  the  last  winter  to  my  crude 
criticism  may  class  me  under  like  ornithologic- 
al condemnation  with  the  sermon -critics  of  my 
progenitor.  But  during  my  residence  in  Italy 
I  was  so  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  neglect  by 
American  tourists  of  the  studios  of  their  coun- 
trymen and  women  that  I  determined,  at  my 
first  opportunity,  to  pipe  a  little  against  this  ig- 
norance and  indifference  before  three  or  four  de- 
serving doors  in  Rome  and  Florence.  If  you 
will  not  dance  I  shall  at  least  have  relieved  my 
spirit. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truism  that  the  represent- 
ative American  traveler  prefers  an  indifferent 
bust  or  picture  by  an  Italian  or  English  artist 
to  the  best  which  his  compatriots  can  achieve. 

Going  forth  from  the  artistic  atmosphere  of 
an  average  American  circle,  strong  in  the  faith 
that  Squire  Jonathan's  portrait  in  oils,  and  his 
boarding-school  daughter's  monochromatics  and 
crayons  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art,  he  enters 
his  first  European  gallery  to  depart  a  sadder, 
but  scarcely  a  wiser  man.  "Ichabod"  is 
thenceforth  written  not  only  upon  daughter 
Mary's  thrilling  sea-fights  and  gay  beauties  in 
pastel,  but  upon  all  American  art.  His  self- 
conceit  in  its  sloughing  leaves  no  atom  of  con- 
fidence in  aught  which  his  land  can  produce. 
Yet  his  converse  admiration  of  foreign  art  must 
necessarily  be.  indiscriminating,  since  he  retains 
the  complacent  belief  that  no  jackanapes  with 
his  technical  jargon  can  teach  him  what  to  ad- 
mire. Not  he !  He  hasn't  called  Ruskin  a 
madman  and  Jarves  a  fool,  in  snubbing  Mary's 
raptures,  to  go  to  them  or  any  other  critic  for  in- 
struction. Accordingly  he  stocks  his  gallery, 
as  he  would  disdain  to  do  his  shop,  with  foreign 
waves,  of  whose  origin,  intent,  and  worth  he 
is  utterly  ignorant,  only  making  sure  that  no 
"Yankee  trash"  is  included. 

He  carries  home  in  triumph  a  blear-eyed  Be- 
atrice Cenci,  a  leering  Madonna  della  Sedia  exe- 
cuted by  a  Roman  sign-painter,  a  medallion  por- 
trait of  himself  chipped  out  in  the  putty-re&tx? 
of  a  third-rate  English  artist,  and  a  family-group 
cannily  altered  for  the  occasion  from  a  Niobe 
and  her  Children,  which  had  long  cumbered 
the  appartemento  of  some  Italian  sharper. 

Our  own  escape  from  the  sin  and  condemna- 


tion of  the  representative  American  traveler  in 
regard  to  our  compatriots'  studios  in  Rome  was 
owing  solely  to  imputed  grace.  On  our  way 
thither  we  met  the  author  of  "Harper's  Guide- 
Book,"  who  solemnly  assured  us  that  there  were 
two  individuals  in  Rome  whom  it  was  desira- 
ble to  see — "first  the  Pope,  then  Mrs.  Dr.  G." 
Now,  it  happened  that  to  the  latter  little  epito- 
me of  all  charity  and  hospitality  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  much  of  that  which  makes  us  still  cry 
with  Shakspeare, 

*'  Was't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome — " 

and  being  there,  to  Numero  tredici  via  Condotti! 
It  was  her  generous  ire  which  spurred  our  su- 
pineness  around  the  circle  of  American  artists 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  even  in  remote  Flor- 
ence. 

The  pity  is  that  this  should  be  a  notable  in- 
stance of  esprit  de  corps  and  de  esprit  de  pays — 
that  every  American  resident  of  position  abroad 
should  not  feel  a  fraternal  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  American  artists  around  him,  and  make 
of  himself  a  conscience  for  the  admonition  of 
thoughtless  tourists  from  their  native  land,  with 
hearts  or  purses  to  be  touched. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Jarves  has  pronounced 
William  Story  to  be  unappreciated  in  Amer- 
ica. However  true  this  may  be  in  regard  to 
untraveled  connoisseurs,  I  think  the  representa- 
tive American  traveler  is  least  likely  to  neglect 
this  among  all  American  studios  in  Rome.  Does 
not  Murray  indorse  Mr.  Story's  handiwork  as 
"  much  noticed"  at  the  great  London  Exposi- 
tion of  18G2  ?  This  Anglican  baptism  is  surely 
almost  equivalent  to  British  birth.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  safe  to  give  loose  rein  to  one's  adjec- 
tives and  notes  of  admiration  in  the  presence  of 
the  Soid,  the  Sappho,  and  the  Sybil,  and  all  the 
more  because  there  are  sure  to  be  among  the 
carriages  which  wait  on  the  Saturday  receptions 
in  the  Via  di  San  Nicolo  di  Tolentino  an  Italian 
coronet  or  two,  and  some  well-quartered  British 
escutcheon. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  entering  the  inner- 
most studio,  and  seeing  the  sculptor,  moulding- 
stick  in  hand.  Even  in  its  immaturity  and  in 
soulless  plaster  we  saw  in  the  Medea  a  grander 
statue  than  those  apt  fingers  had  previously 
created.  The  artist  is  said  to  have  followed 
Ristori  like  her  shadow,  and  has  appropriated 
the  great  tragedienne's  inspiration  as  a  spiritual 
body  for  his  own.  It  was  a  sad  pleasure  to  see 
also  in  this  inner  sanctum  that  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Browning,  and  her  brother  Mr, 
Barrett,  the  best  of  all  the  many  essays  to  render 
the  drooping  head  and  pathetic  face  of  Elizabeth 
Browning.  This  bust  was  chiseled  from  the 
artist's  memory  of  the  poet  (with  whose  personal 
friendship  he  was  privileged),  and  its  creation 
was  trammeled  by  no  lying  portraits  or  superfi- 
cial photographs  as  a  model. 

But  why  do  we  linger  here  where  my  pipe  is 
absurdly  superfluous?  Were  all  America  be- 
sides silent  in  his  praise,  Mr.  Story  might  well 
rest  content  with  Hawthorne's  crowning. 
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Miss  Hosmer  also  is  too  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica by  means  of  her  peripatetic  Zenobia,  nml  her 
stationary  Statesman,  together  with  fascinating 
traditions  still  rite  about  Boston  Common  ami 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  regard  to  youthful  es- 
capades and  maturcr  deeds  of  prowess,  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  representative  American,  trav- 
eler.  She,  too,  has  the  prestige  of  British  pa- 
tronage through  her  master  Gihson,  whose  char- 
actcristic  dictum,  "  Yes.  yes,  true  art  should  Ik? 
descriptive!"  engraved  in  stone,  is  appropriately 
the  legend  of  her  studio. 

We  approached  this  celebrity  with  inward 
trepidation,  on  one  of  her  weekly  reception-day*. 
Unlike  Mr.  Story,  she  docs  all  her  \  isi:. II  the 
honor  of  receiving  tlicm  in  person,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  find  a  bright,  piijunnt  woman  instead 
of  the  Amazon,  bustling  w  ith  weajH.ns  otlen-ive, 
which  our  fancy  had  conjured  from  the  shAdowr 
realm  of  p« i | >.  Her  st\ le  of  >oBfBJHMl  si 
lather  crisp  than  hrusk.  and  she  enters  cord- 
ially into  her  guest  s  udinirali<  n  i  t  her  work. 
With  kindly  patience  she  told  o\cr  nnd  n;:ain  in 
our  hearing  to  successive  visitors  the  story  of 
her  brazen  door,  which,  with  it*  twelve  6oas»> 
rc  fieri  representing  the  hours  of  night,  is  to  shut 
in  the  treasures  of  an  Knglish  nobleman's  art- 
gallery.  Hut  little  Puck,  rollicking  little  elf, 
won  our  hearts  moot  of  all  among  Miss  IIos- 
hut's  marbles;  nnd  this  not  alone  hecauso  tbe 
mill'-unia!  state,  wherein  n  little  child  »L*11  lead 
all  captive,  has  already  U'gnn  with  us,  so  that 
every  thing  fair,  dimpled,  and  infantile  attracts 
us.  Turk  venn-1  to  i..  altogether  the  most 
spontaneous  .  t'  ti..'  artist'*  work*.  A  rapine 
(pieen  she  never  mu  .  \  .  m  in  her  dream*,  but  a 
mischievous  morsel  of  humanity  or  fairy  hood  is 
native  to  a  woman's  fancy. 

Mr.  K"_ •  i -  .  who  -hi:'  -  v.ith  Khciuhart  the 
honor  of  completing  the  doors  of  the  national 
Capitol  from  the  design  of  the  lamented  Craw- 
ford, had  just  executed  a  c  1  il  statue  of 
a  Union  soldier,  gun  in  hand,  for  Cincin- 
nati. In  spite  of  the  amusing  account  of  the 
sitting  with  which  the  nrtist  entertained  u%  we 
could  but  regret  that  the  model  of  the  statue  had 
been  a  brave  Celt,  who.  ho  v. .  \  r.  seemed  from 
the  story  to  have  been  prouder  of  the  distin  ti  n 
of  bting  "brother  to  him  as  married  owld  Bo- 
ker's  daughter"  (the  hero  of  a  New  York  ]>arlor 
and  coach-house  romance  of  several  years  ago  ) 
than  of  any  personal  perfeeti.ms  <  v  v.tl-r.  M.ll 
there  he  stands,  grim  and  war-worn,  but  un- 
flinching and  invincible.  An  Knglish  lady- 
chanced  to  enter  this  studio,  and  being  told  that 
in  this  statue  she  might  see  a  brave  of  the 
United  States  army,  remarked  eagerly,  44  Ah, 
yes.  It  is  Stonewall  Jackson,  I  suppose  \n  he 
being  the  only  hero  among  his  cousins  of  whose 
exploits  John  Bull  permits  his  unsophisticated 
family  to  read.  "No,  Madam,  on  the  con- 
trary," replied  the  loyal  sculptor,  with  distinct 
enunciation,  "this  is  the  man  that  shot  him!" 

Any  successful  artist  must  accumulate  vast 
stores  of  ana  from  the  lips  of  garruloii*  visitors. 

Another  Briton,   wandering  superciliously 


through  the  wine  studio,  paused  before  a  bust 
of  Cicero.  "Such  wonderful  concentration  as 
all  your  American  faces  have !"  said  he.  44  Now 
I  should  know  that  to  be  a  countryman  of  yours 
had  I  chanced  to  see  it  in  a  Japanese  artist's 
studio.  Ah,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  Ameri- 
can type!"  The  blushing  sculptor  courteously 
allowed  the  citizenship  of  the  tun  el  Yankee  to 
joss  unchallenged,  and  the  undaunted  physiog- 
nomist passed  on  to  further  criticism. 

One  day  Mr.  Kogers  was  exhibiting  his  pretty 
*YyoV«i  to  a  deaf  s|<*ctator. 

"  What  did  vou  sav  her  name  was?" 


tclligcnt  for  tm  u 
We  had  the  j 

Altar  of  Sacrifice 


die  looks  nuite  in- 


ane kneeling  upon  the 
face  of  the  young  mar- 


1  to  obtain  by  the  fat  t  that  two  ropic»  in 
do  had  already  bOM  b»  *|«>krn,  although  the 
cl  was  by  uo  means  complete.  The  frc- 
it  duplication  throughout  the  studio  of  com- 
on  statuettes  represent  in,;  an  Imbum  //■afrr. 
and  H*K*r-t,irl  recalled  comically  to  our 
lory  the  nursery  ditty  which  dwells  upon 
i  Hrown's  proprietorship  in  *4ono  little,  two 
three  little  Indians,"  and  so  on  through 
It  cits. 

t  Mr.  Mosier's  we  found  tho  celebrated 


the 


of  the 


mn  her  ( 


in  the  colossal  group  of  tbe  latum  of  the  I*rodi» 
fd  I  thought  I  saw,  what  I  understand  is  not 
universally  admitted,  a  wonderful  rendering  of 
the  blessed  old  idyl.  It  may  be,  fur  aught  I  know, 
anatomieally  incorrect,  or  like  somebody's  statue 
in  this  thing,  or  somebody's  else  in  that ;  but  to 
me  there  was  grvnt  pathos  in  the  utter  rcjiosc  of 
the  son  as  he  lays  bis  sinful,  sorrowful  head  on 
tbe  old  man's  heart,  having  let  go  at  once  nil 
his  old  life  and  old  self.     It  seemed  to  me  that 

eel,  or  by  the  wayside,  might  touch  some  obdu- 
rate heart  to  whom  the  pulpit  had  been  voice- 
less. 

In  the  studio  of  a  young  American  woman, 
whose  genius  with  no  adventitious  aids  has  al- 
ready won  her  an  enviable  position,  wc  found 
in  clay  a  lofty  embodiment  of  the  i«oct-nrti-t'i 
ideal  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet.  A  well-known 
Boston  clergyman  visiting  this  studio  the  day 
before  ourselves,  exclaimed  as  soon  as  the  moist 
napkin  was  removed  from  this  superb  medallion  : 

44  Ah,  one  of  the  old  prophets  has  risen  from 
the  dead  I" 

'•Which  of  the  prophets  is  be?"  asked  the 
artist ;  44 you  lacing  a  divine  are  supposed  to 
know  them  all." 

44  Jeremiah,  of  course.  Who  could  doubt  it  ?" 

Who,  indeed,  w  ho  felt  the  majestic  sorrow  of 
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that  face,  the  eloquent  grieving  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom over  human  folly.  This  medallion  realizes 
vividly  Heine's  description  of  Jehuda  ben  Hale- 
vy  :  "  Down  to  his  breast  fell,  like  a  gray  forest, 
his  hair,  and  cast  a  weird  shadow  on  the  face 
which  looked  out  through  it,  his  troubled,  pale 
face  with  the  spiritual  eyes."  More  than  all  it 
recalled  the  infinitely  pathetic  cry  those  lips  once 
uttered,  "Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  who  pass 
by  ?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like 
unto  my  sorrow." 

The  sculptor  of  this  superb  medallion  is  Miss 
Margaret  Foley.  She  has  worked  her  way  brave- 
ly up  to  fame  and  success,  winning  peculiar  hon- 
ors from  Italian  and  English  critics  as  well  as 
her  own  countrymen.  She  has  been  forced  to 
confine  herself  too  closely  to  portrait  medallions 
to  allow  the  freest  development  of  her  genius. 
It  is  an  epoch  to  her  when  she  dare  take  a  free 
breath  and  evoke  from  the  marble  a  kingly  head 
like  that  of  the  Prophet  of  Lamentation.  And 
yet  her  portraits  are  true  creations  of  art. 

Ye  who  think  that  while  sculpture  in  the  round 
is  a  wonderful  art,  all  that  is  required  for  the 
production  of  a  bas-relief  is  a  flat  surface  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  allow  chippings  ad  libitum, 
go  to  the  Villa  Albani  and  study  the  Lotus- 
crowned  A  ntinoas;  or,  wrhat  is  next,  compare  Miss 
Foley's  medallions  with  those  which  pass  un- 
challenged from  the  studio  of  many  a  distin- 
guished sculptor. 

But  I  forget  an  oracle  recently  uttered  :  bassi- 
relievi  are  not  statuary  !  It  remained  for  an  as- 
tute sitter  at  the  New  York  Customs  to  discover 
that  a  case  of  medallion  portraits  and  ideal  heads, 
sent  to  America  by  Miss  Foley  in  execution  of 
various  commissions,  did  not  come  under  the 
Act  for  the  protection  of  American  artists  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  therefore  subject  to 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  in  gold !  And  all  this 
when  a  case  of  mere  stone-mason's  pedestals 
passed  the  same  Custom-house  free.  Various 
appeals  were  made  by  indignantly  sympathetic 
artists  and  friends  against  the  absurd  decision 
of  this  Art-Dogberry,  but  several  months  later 
we  heard  that  the  case  was  still  in  durance  vile  ; 
the  purchasers  of  the  sculpture  being  naturally 
unwilling  to  pay  the  unrighteous  tax,  and  the 
artist  threatened  with  the  return  of  her  handi- 
work unless  she  herself  discharged  it. 

In  the  benign  face  of  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Min- 
nesota, Miss  Foley  found  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion, and  with  one  or  two  sittings  from  the  good 
missionary  she  created  in  clay  at  once  a  perfect 
portrait  and  an  admirable  ideal  of  St.  John  the 
Beloved.  This  was  immediately  appropriated 
(with  other  of  her  marbles)  by  Mr.  William  As- 
pinwall,  to  whose  generous  and  yet  discrimin- 
ating patronage  American  artists  abroad  and 
art-lovers  at  home  are  so  deeply  indebted.  We 
heard  a  sculptor  say  of  him,  "He  is  the  only 
visitor  to  my  studio  Avho  doesn't  make  me  trem- 
ble by  touching  my  tools  :  he  knows  what  to  do 
with  them."  Adding,  with  amusing  commisera- 
tion: "It  is  such  a  pity  he  hadn't  been  poor,  he 
would  have  made  a  true  artist !" 


In  Miss  Foley's  studio  there  was  also  still  in 
clay  fine  bust  of  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Craw- 
ford, as  also  various  medallions  in  different 
stages  of  progress.  A  small  bust  of  Theodore 
i  Parker,  who  gave  her  frequent  sittings  while  in 
Rome,  and  with  whose  face  in  its  vigor  she  had 
been  most  familiar,  is  far  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Socrates  of  Mr.  Story,  or  any  other  attempted 
likeness  of  that  most  brave  and  intolerant  phi- 
lanthropist. His  old  congregation  should  order 
a  colossal  copy  of  this  authentic  bust  for  their 
Assembly  Room. 

During  a  brief  visit  to  her  native  land  the 
past  season  Miss  Foley  modeled  several  admi- 
rable medallions,  among  them  fine  profiles  of 
Mr.  Longfellow,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  This  artist  has  also  long  been 
distinguished  for  her  superiority  as  an  artist  in 
Cameos. 

No  American  tarrying  in  Rome  should  fail 
to  visit  the  appartemento  of  the  Freemans.  Here 
Mr.  Freeman  plies  his  accurate,  conscientious 
brush,  devoting  as  many  hours  to  the  perfecting 
of  a»few  threads  of  drapery  as  would  many  art- 
ists to  the  execution  of  an  entire  picture.  Here 
Mrs.  Freeman  wields  the  chisel  skillfully,  and 
here  their  niece  paints  charming  cabinet  pic- 
tures and  copies  successfully.  • 

Living  in  a  beautiful  apartment,  far  up,  like 
Hilda  in  her  tower,  we  found  Miss  Church,  a 
young  Vermonter,  if  I  mistake  not.  One  of 
Claude  Lorraine's  luscious  landscapes,  copied 
in  the  Louvre,  was  just  receiving  her  finishing 
touch,  it  having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Le 
Grand  Lockwood,  whose  wealth  has  blessed 
many  a  deserving  artist  and  many  a  distressed 
countryman  abroad.  Three  little  pictures  pleased 
us  best  in  this  studio.  Two  views  (standing  and 
sitting)  of  an  obstreperous  little  Roman  with  an 
irresistibly  jolly  face.  This  little  imp  of  a  mod- 
el regards  the  confinement  incident  to  his  vo- 
cation with  disgust,  and  is  therefore  always  ac- 
companied by  his  father,  whom  he  mercilessly 
snubs.  "  What  time  is  it,  old  father?"  "  Ten 
and  a  half,  my  gentle  little  son."  "  No,  old  fa- 
ther, you  lie — it  is  long  after  mezzo  gio7-no!u 
Then  turning  his  weariness  toward  his  pictur- 
esque costume,  he  cries,  stormily,  "Look  here, 
old  father  !  I  musfr  have  new  clothes !  Why 
don't  you  dress  me  like  the  little  Francesi  on 
the  Pincio !  I  shall  buy  clothes  for  myself  here- 
after." 

The  third  picture  is  the  portrait  of  an  equally 
irresponsible  little  chiccory-girl,  who  is  attired 
in  all  the  pretty  absurdity  of  a  Roman  peasant's 
costume,  with  the  heavy  folds  of  the  panno  on 
her  graceful  little  head.  This  little  mother  of 
Gracchi  in  prospectu  declines  to  favor  the  artist 
with  a  sitting  of  her  august  presence  without  a 
head  of  her  favorite  vegetable  with  which  to  be- 
guile the  hour,  meditatively  devouring  the  tough 
mass  of  vegetation.  Accordingly,  there  she 
stands  in  the  picture,  chiccory  in  hand,  and  is  a 
bewitching  little  figure  for  one's  drawing-room. 

Our  visit  to  the  pleasant  home  of  the  cheery 
sisters,  the  Misses  Williams,  brought  upon  us 
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an  acute  attack  of  mat  du  pmp.  ( )n  their  table 
lay  a  fresh,  crisp  copy  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, and  on  the  walls  hung  half  a  dozen  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  autumnal  secuery,  whhh 
could  only  have  had  their  birth  Qnn»n;  th 
pies,  oaks,  and  beeches  of  New  England.  Til  fir 
previous  vacation  having  been  sj**nt  in  Sicily 
we  were  able  to  judge,  both  from  their  enthusi- 
astic descriptions  and  abundant  sketehes,  how 
delightful  the  scenery  must  btJ,  A  tine  picture 
of  Mount  Etna,  with  sunri-e  tint-,  p!  !  - 
cccdinjjjy.  It  had  just  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Morehcad,  of  Philadelphia. 

We  were  fascinated  by  th*1  beauty  of  Mr. 
Tilton's  Venetian  views  and  Venetian  coloring 
before  we  had  learned  of  Mr.  Janes  that  it 
was  artistically  wrong  so  to  he,  and  our  lir*t 
impression  still  abides.  Thil  artisl'n  mtirrte  in 
the  exposition  of  the  "  luminosity"  and  other 
perfections  of  his  own  j  icture*  is  subliin".  Vet 
the  oddOft  thing  of  all  is,  that  he  seemed  to  u* 
only  to  tell  the  plain  truth  eloquently  about  these 
glowing  re-creations  of  hit  bru-h,  albeit  it  mi^ht, 
perhaps,  have  eomc  w  ith  better  grace  from  u>ntc 
11  poor  coot"  of  a  ftpcclator  instead  of  from  the 
Titianes-pie  artist  himself. 

\Yc  cherish  a  grud.e  ngain*:  the  Fates,  whirh 
prevented  us  from  executing  frequently -renewed 
plans  for  visiting  the  studios  of  other  distin- 
guished Americans  in  Komc.  L*nlc»s  the  tour- 
ist conscientiously  assign  every  moment  of 
time  to  some  sjiecilic  object,  however  l«»ng  be 
may  remain  in  Itomo,  in  leaving  he  will  carrv 
awa  v  many  sueh  regrets  and  suffer  remedilettloM. 

Our  faithful,  clever  Consul,  Mr.  Stillman, 
true  as  truth,  but  not  nlwny*  in  sunshine,  was 
just  about  removing  to  a  new  |»»«t,  so  that  hit 
studio  was  in  a  transition  state.  We  %nn  enough 
of  his  painting,  however,  to  convince  us  that  his 
talents  would  reap  a  rich  h.ir  ■  M  in  ;!,•  Ml  nd 
artistieally  uncxploied  field  I*  lure  lorn.  In  the 
beautiful  island  of  Candia  he  will  be  likely  to 
find  worthy  material  for  his  skillful  |>cnctl  and 
in.  while  in  the  inhabitants  he  will  find  hi* 
very  antipodes,  unless  they  have  outgrown  their 
portrait  so  graphically  sketched  by  one  of  their 
own  artists  centuries  ago:  Jfte  Crrtuims  art  uV- 
ways  liars,  evil  Leasts,  slow  Lrlltrs. 

Having  tarried  so  long  in 
wc  had  far  too  little  time  for 
Ijloren.ee  and  her  American  sti 

Hiram  Powers  is  the  one 
whose  merits  seem  to  be  fully  apprec  iated 
home.  Every  representative  American  trav- 
eler longs  to  have  his  Ciccronic  features  im- 
mortalized by  this  sculptor,  and  joyfully  t  \- 
changes  his  thousand  silver  scudi  f«.r  "one  of  Ml 
exquisitely-finished  bu>ts.  Aside  from  his  tal- 
ent Mr.  Powers  deserves  his  brilliant  success 
on  account  of  his  generous  interest  in  vounger, 
less  famous  artists,  and  his  rigorous  loyalty. 
Few  Americans  visit  his  studio  without  hearing 
the  suggestion  from  the  beautiful-eyed  o]  1  man 
as  they  reluctantly  take  leave,  "  You  niu-t  not 
think  of  going  from  Florence  without  seeing 
such  and  such  studios." 


His  thirty  years'  exile  have  only  deepened  hit 
patriotism,  "sud  his  children,  alfof  Florentine 
birth,  have  been  chiseled  by  their  |<nrenis  into 
noble  specimeus  of  New  Knglandcrs — not  a  for- 

|  eign  touch  about  them.  During  our  four  years 
of  darkness  and  combat  this  g\**l  man  never 
once  lost  heart,  and,  perhaps,  did  as  much  as 

'  any  American  resident  abroad  to  silence  En- 
glish imiiertincncc.     His  studio  is  much  fr«  - 


Eternal  Ci 


•ican  srti 


one  is  ever  suffered  to  escape  scot-free.  He  re- 
peatcd  to  us  a  Urn  tm>t  of  his  osn  similar  to  that 
already  narrated  of  Mr.  lingers.  An  English 
visitor  was  struck  on  entering  Mr.  Powe-rs's 
studio  by  the  well-known  bust  of  Andrew  JaA- 

'*  Who  i«  this,  prav?    An  American?'1 


to  > 


n  Hull.  "My  dear,  thU  is  that 
wall  Jackson  of  whom  you  have 

by  no  means.  It  is  a  man.  who, 
•n  living,  would  have  hung  Stone- 

rs  also  related  with  great  gusto  the 


t't  know 


fSj 
AS 


rrer  what  had 
was  a  plaster 


Rr.    A  fuin  hanlmal .  j  ra\ 


■  it  ? 


A  nild  boar. 
Ah,  poor  cc 


A  T 


ion  he's  in,  Sir;  'twould 
•  to  fetch  bun  up  to  where  my 

in  came  one  day  into  Mr.  Pow- 


••Only  just  come  to  town!"  said  he;  "had 
to  wait  in  Paris  to  get  my  gallery  packed. 
Ituught  a  whole  gallcrv  of  Old  Masters — paid 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  fur  'cm,  too!  How 
much  is  that  statoo  worth  ?** 

"Two  thousand  dollars.* 

"  My  stsrs!  Why,  I  bought  one  t'other  day 
for  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  ain't  plaster  nei- 
ther; for  I  drew  my  jack-knife  right  cross  her 

lJo  you  know  the  stors  of  Powers'*  Amerifaf 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  prophetic  inspiration,  he 
wrought  a  beautiful  figure  crowned  with  stars, 
treading  under  foot  broken  chains.  He  regard- 
ed Congress  as  pledged  to  its  acceptance  for  the 
Capitol ;  but  two  sueeessive  Presidents  shud- 
dered at  the  awful  radicalism  of  the  trampled 
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fetters,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  America 
still  lay  boxed  in  New  York.  Can  she  not  now 
safely  come  forth  with  her  crown  of  stars  ? 

Mr.  Powers's  patriotism  is  so  extreme  that 
he  prefers  to  model  in  American  clay,  which  is 
regularly  exported,  as  he  told  us,  for  his  use. 
Home  soil  is  better  to  him  than  that  of  classic 
Arno  or  Tiber.  One  might  think  that  his 
marble  also  was  brought  from  some  more  fa- 
vored mount  than  the  quarries  of  ordinary  art- 
ists, since  it  acquires  in  his  studio  an  inimitable 
velvetness  of  texture.  We  hope  it  may  be  many 
years  before  our  country  shall  lose  such  a  repre- 
sentative of  American  manhood,  patriotism,  and 
art  as  Hiram  Powers. 

One  young  artist  commended  to  us  by  Mr.  Pow- 
ers we  had  already  learned  to  admire.  The 
same  dainty  fancy  which  once  wrought  itself 
out  through  the  evanescent  medium  of  Brattle- 
borough  snow  now  moulds  Carrara  marble  into 
enduring  forms  of  beauty.  We  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  in  his  studio  the  model  of  his 
Lincoln  monument.  The  four  groups  about 
the  base,  representing  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Ma- 
rine, and  Infantry,  have  wonderful  life  and  ac- 
tion. Although  the  dolcefar  niente  of  Italian 
workmen  prevented  our  seeing  the  model  com- 
plete, yet  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that 
here  was  Larkin  Meade's  chef-d'oeuvre. 

A  pretty  statue  of  a  Puritan  girl  on  a  visit  to 
her  poultry-yard  had  been  christened  a  Conta- 
dine:  we  recognized  too  well  the  exquisite  re- 
finement of  the  New  England  type  of  girlhood 
not  to  protest  against  the  misnomer.  A  fine 
group  of  a  soldier,  telling  the  story  of  his  cam- 
paign to  the  little  daughter  upon  his  knee,  had 
just  been  ordered  of  colossal  size  to  be  the  ad- 
mirable ornament  for  the  grounds  of  an  asylum 
for  soldiers'  orphans  in  Connecticut.  Before 
the  soldier  stretches  an  awful  vision  of  blood, 
indicated  by  the  fixed  gaze,  the  outstretched 
hand,  and  the  eloquent  face  of  the  little  maiden 
as  she  looks  up  into  his  war-worn  face  with  won- 
dering sympathy. 

I  can  only  speak  of  a  single  artist  more.  The 
story  of  John  Jackson  is  so  touching  that  I  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  it  simply.  His  design  for 
a  monument  to  Dr.  Kane  having  been  accepted 
by  an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose,  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  execute  it  in  marble.  He 
was  assured  that  on  arriving  in  Florence  he 
should  find  funds  to  a  large  amount,  and  that 
further  remittances  would  be  made  until  the 
sum  proposed  on  the  acceptance  of  his  design 
should  have  been  received.  Accordingly,  break- 
ing up  his  home  in  the  midst  of  an  appreciative 
circle  in  Boston,  he  removed  to  Florence.  On 
his  arrival  no  funds  were  found  —  none  were 
sent.  After  many  anxious  weeks  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  committee  who  had  expatriated 
him,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  panic 
incident  to  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  Dr. 
Kane's  monument  must  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

A  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  winter  coming 
on  (one  is  not  beyond  the  rigor  of  winter  in 
Florence),  few  tourists  abroad,  no  commissions 


possible,  a  family  to  provide  for — what  shall  he 
done  ?  This  true  hero  valiantly  betook  himself 
to  the  trade  which  his  father  (mindful,  of  the 
Hebrew  proverb,  "Blessed  is  he  that  hath  a 
trade  to  his  hand ;  he  is  like  a  vineyard  well 
fenced")  had  obliged  him  to  learn  before  he 
would  suffer  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  be- 
loved art.  Uncomplainingly  he  went  into  a 
machine-shop,  and  wrought  in  iron  when  he 
longed  to  be  in  his  studio. 

Of  late  something  of  the  success  he  so  richly 
deserves  has  crowned  this  artist.  But  when  we 
Mere  in  Florence  there  stood  in  his  studio,  still 
in  plaster,  a  most  poetic  conception  of  Eve,  the 
"  Mother  of  all  Living,  "holding  upon  her  lap  the 
body  of  the  dead  Abel.  Every  detail  is  admira- 
bly rendered,  but  the  most  distinguishing  points 
in  the  group  are  the  contrast  between  the  beau- 
tiful hand  of  the  mother,  with  full,  eager  life 
coursing  through  its  veins,  and  the  limp,  life- 
less fingers  which  fall  without  response  from 
her  grasp ;  and  chief  of  all,  the  expression  of 
the  bereaved  mother's  face.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  "  bootless  bene"  of  a  childless  Rachel  weep- 
\  ing  uncomforted,  as  the  marvel  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Living  over  the  first  revelation  of  the  aw- 
[  ful  miracle  of  Death. 

I  have  before  me  one  of  the  exquisite  pho- 
tographs of  Powers  frcres  (the  artist's  sons). 

■  It  is  a  copy  of  the  rough  model  (the  original  of 
which  we  saw)  of  a  commemorative  monument. 
It  represents  a  pure  shaft  eighty  feet  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  graceful  statue  of  Liberty, 

i  bearing  aloft  in  one  hand  the  star-spangled  ban- 
!  ner,  and  holding  in  the  other  a  wreath,  as  if  about 

■  to  let  it  fall  upon  the  honored  graves  beneath. 
|  The  design  was  to  ornament  the  base  with  bas- 

si-rdievi,  according  to  the  subjects  coramemo- 
!  rated.    But  the  uniqueness  of  this  monument 
j  consists  in  the  capital  of  the  graceful  column, 
|  which- is  of  rare  beauty,  and  distinctively  Amer- 
ican.   It  is  at  once  so  natural  and  striking  that 
I  the  marvel  is  that  it  was  not  conceived  long  ago, 
j  and  adopted  in  place  of  Corinthian  or  Compos- 
I  ite  ornament  in  many  of  our  national  buildings 
throughout  the  republic.    The  existence  of  this 
model  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  studio  was 
j  known  only  to  the  photographer  and  a  few  fa- 
I  vored  friends.     If  I  am  betraying  a  secret  at 
1  this  late  day  by  even  these  incoherent  hints,  I 
|  shall  not  beg  Mr.  Jackson's  pardon,  for  it  is  high 
J  time  this  beautiful  design  were  executed  in  pure 
!  white  marble  (or  in  Quincy  granite  with  bronze 
ornaments),  and  were  set  up  in  the  sight  of  all 
men  in  some  PlaceVendome  of  America. 

Is  it  not  already  evident  that  among  the  gra- 
cious fruit  which  is  to  spring  from  fields  which 
J  we  have  been  for  weary  years  sowing  in  tears, 
I  but  in  faith,  is  a  fresh,  beautiful  growth  of  na- 
!  tive  art  ?     The  demand  for  commemorative 
monuments  is  great,  the  supply  of  unmeaning 
meretricious  designs  is  perhaps  greater ;  let  se- 
verely discriminating  taste  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  these  memorials,  lest  they  prove 
unworthy  not  alone  of  our  glorious  dead,  but 
of  the  new  era  of  American  art  which  is  now 
I  dawning. 
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u    A  S  to  every  leaf  and  999 
J\_  an  Ideal  to  which  th< 


?vcrv  flower  there  is 
10  growth  of  the 
plant  is  constantly  urging,  so  is  there  an  ideal 
to  every  human  I  icing — I  pwfcel  form  in  which 
it  might  appear,  were  every  defect  removed  and 
every  characteristic  excellence  stimulate.!  to  the 
highest  point.  Once  in  an  nge  God  send*  lo 
some  of  us  a  friend  who  loves  in  **  uot  a  sum 
imagining,  nn  unreal  character;  but,  looking 
through  all  the  rubbish  «  f  our  imperfections, 
loves  in  us  the  divine  ideal  of  our  nature — loves, 
not  the  man  that  we  arc,  but  the  angel  that  »c 
may  be. 

«•  Hut  these  wonderful  soul-friends,  to  whom 
God  grants  such  perception,  are  the  exception* 
in  life ;  yet  sometime*  are  «c  ble«sed  with  oof 
who  sees  through  us,  as  Micharl  Angeki  saw 
through  a  block  of  marble,  when  be  attacked  it 
in  a  divine  fervor,  declaring  that  an  angel  was 
imprisoned  within  it. 

"There  be  soul  artists,  who  go  through  this 
world  looking  among  their  fellows  uith  reser- 
encc.  as  one  looks  arnid«t  the  dutt  and  rubhtth 
of  old  shops  for  hidden  works  of  Tltlaa  and 
Leonardo,  and,  finding  them,  boacver  crocked 
or  torn  or  painted  over  with  tawdry  daub*  .  f 
pretender*,  immediately  recognise  tho  divine 
original,  and  set  themselves  to  cleanse  and  re- 
store." 

Alice  dmpficd  the  U>ok  and  gased  dreamily 


m  Beautiful,  I 
Not  true  ? 
skeptic !    If  I  di 
vou,  behind  all 
sav  another  sur 

«■ I  n  very  gl 
such  a  vivid  itw 


you  ail  and  read 
into  the  snnset  < 
lie ht/ul  web  <  (  fat 


<e  a  ucautil 
naughty  »i 


rtcr  in 
ucici 


uch  rood  cTesv  c 


hi oks,  and  look  off 


|«o|4c.  I  don't  mean  soar  friends  thai  son  lose 
and  idealise,  but  pcofde  yon  don  I  take  any  par- 
ticuler  interest  in— those  bread -and -hotter  kind 
of  people  thai  .:  n  t  seem  lo  haw  any  idena  be- 
»  n  I  heaping  np  a  pile  of*  dry  goods  and  furui- 
tare  aronad  inem  ,  the  scry  s»*t  that  Mrs.  Move 
herself  deocriU-o  on  another  page:  those  who 
haw  learned  *  i  i  be  fal  and  tranquil,  lo  bar* 
warm  Ares  and  ,  -  •!  dinners,'  lo  hang  their 
I  hat  on  the  same  ;  -  g  at  the  same  hour  every 
4a/,  lo  skep  soundly  all  t  « Ja.  and  never  lo 
trouble  their  bead  sstlb  n  thought  or  imagining 
besond.'     IK>  vuo  tee  anv  aa.-Ws  In  them  f  To 


:.    -.»,  who 


opened!  to  her.  8 
pre-eminently  on 
whom  she  had  b 


the  growth  of  the  plant  is  constantly  u 
is  there  nn  ideal  to  cverv  human  being." 
the  time  ever  come  when  we  should 
this  ideal  perfect ion— when,  from  Ihe 
the  selfish,  the  poasionate,  the  I,  n  ung,  sjsjj 
prejudiced,  the  dual  and  rubbish  would  be  re- 
moved, and  they  should  stand  oat  j  urc  and 
beautiful,  their  own  higher,  truer  Mfcaj  ?  11. 
many  U'autiful  characters  might  be  hidden  be- 
ncath  the  coarse  and  uncultivated  cxtcnora  of 
tho*c  around  her!  What  a  glorious  work  thai 
of  thc^oul-artist !  Sho  was  living  in  an  ideal 
world  when  she  was  suddenlv  recoiled  lo  the 
actual  by  her  sprightly  little  companion. 

"Come,  Allie,  are  you  thinking  how  rou're 
going  to  carve  out  Ned  Armstrong,  and  polish 
him  up  into  a  magnificent  work  of  art  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  i<,  you've  got  a  work  before  von! 
It's  easier  to  an  a  statue  in  a  block  of  marble 
than  it  is  to  get  it  out,  particularly  in  these  hu- 
raan  statues  Mrs.  Stowc  tells  about," 

"Pshaw,  Kate,  how  yon  do  run  on!  I 
wasn't  thinking  about  any  one  in  particular. 
But  isn't  it  a  beautiful  idea  that  every  human 
being  contains  the  germ  of  perfection,  and  that 
we  have  only  to  remove  the  dust  and  nnmrnt  to 
reveal  an  anjrel  ?" 


set  the  mot  lh-«««ighls  selfish,  dttogrcewMc 
man  in  h»s  family  I  cscr  knew.  Can  you  sec 
an  ;  fl  in  any  of  loaw  pe«^>lr  K 

i  I  cna  aot,  I  have  falia  to  believe  ll  is 
there.  God  ks  the  artist,  and  His  works  are  per. 
feel— behind  all  the  rubbish  with  wbkh  time 
has  oUeured  ibetn,"  Alice  retained,  earnestly. 
"Socnetimes  II  requires  peculiar  circumstances 
lo  derelop  the  finer  tnsiu  of  r  ha  meter.  A  seed 
is  wrapped  up  In  a  paper  for  centuries,  and  it 
remains  niching  bwl  a  seed.  Yet  the  |«MoiUli- 
Uea  of  nn  nods  of  bcaottfal  flow  en  are  there, 
riant  it,  gisw  it  rata  and  sunshine,  and  the  rick 
lusces  of  earth,  and  all  the  paosibilittee  of  tho 


qualities).  Yea,  1  believe  there  is  an  angel  in 
every  •  ne,_  if  we  could  only  find  it  and  bring  it 

"I  don't  know,  Alice,  home  people  don't 
seem  to  have  any  higher  nature.  If  you  should 
describe  what  yon  call  their  higher  nature  to 
them  they  wouldn't  appreciate  it  at  all,  wouldn't 
recognise  it  as  belonging  to  them,  and  wouldn't 
consider  that  yon  complimented  them  in  insist- 
ing that  it  did.  James  Sherwood  hasn't  any 
higher  nature,  I  know !  You  ought  to  see  him 
every  day,  for  weeks  and  months,  as  /  have. 
I've  studied  him  for  a  curiosity,  as  a  naturalist 
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would  study  a  peculiar  fossil,  and  I  can't  find 
any  thing  in  him  but  what  is  coarse,  and  selfish, 
and  narrow.  He  goes  around  house  like  a 
thunder-cloud  ;  never  speaks  except  to  tell  what 
he  wants  done,  or  find  fault  with  something 
that  isn't  done  to  his  mind,  and  never  seems  to 
think  of  any  body's  happiness  but  his  own.  I 
verily  believe  he  enjoys  making  other  people  un- 
happy  as  much  as  some  people  enjoy  creating 
happiness.  I  never  saw  such  a  narrow,  con- 
tracted specimen  of  humanity  in  my  life,  and 
that's  just  the  amount  of  it!" 

Alice  looked  grave,  and  was  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments. "And  yet  your  sister  saw  something 
to  love  in  him  ;"  she  said  at  last. 

"Poor  Nell!  I  suppose  she  was  just  such  a 
dreamy,  imaginative  girl  as  you  arc,  and  she 
made  up  a  glorious  ideal  all  out  of  her  own 
brain,  and  threw  it,  with  unduubting  confidence, 
over  the  man  who  said  '  I  love  you,'  never  dream- 
ing that  love  did  not  mean  to  him  all  that  it  did 
to  her ;  that  to  him  it  only  meant,  4  You're  a 
good-looking  and  very  convenient  article  of 
household  furniture;  I  would  like  to  own  you.' 
Now  I'm  romantic.  You  don't  believe  it,  but 
I  am,  only  I  have  just  enough  of  real  practical 
common-sense  to  save  me  from  making  a  mar-  I 
tyr  of  myself.  I  have  a  glorious  ideal.  I  could 
love  almost  to  idolatry  the  man  who  only  as- 
pired to  it ;  but  that  man  I  have  never  seen.  I 
have  tried  to  surround  some  I  have  known,  and 
who  have  professed  interest  in  me,  with  the  ra- 
diance and  glory  of  this  ideal.  I  never  succeed- 
ed. The  outlines  of  the  real  were  always  too 
plainly  visible  through  the  ideal,  and  so  it  fol- 
lows that  at  twenty-two  I  have  never  been  in 
love.  Nellie,  I  suppose,  was  more  imaginative  ; 
and  less  practical  than  I.  She  loved  an  ideal 
being,  a  creature  of  her  brain  ;  she  awoke  to 
find  herself  married  to  a  stranger." 

"  Y'ou  draw  too  dark  a  picture,  Kate.  You 
are  very  intense  in  your  likes  and  dislikes.  I 
never  saw  a  being  who  was  wholly  bad.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Sherwood  has  a  better  nature,  if  any 
one  has  the  skill  to  draw  it  out." 

"I  don't  know  how  you'd  go  to  work  to  get 
at  it.  If  he  was  a  drunkard  I  could  undertake 
him  witli  some  hope  of  success.  He  might  have 
a  large,  generous  nature,  something  that  you 
could  appeal  to,  to  lead  him  up  to  a  higher  life. 
But  a  professed  teacher  of  righteousness,  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  will  of  God,  one  who  doubtless 
considers  himself  at  the  pinnacle  of  virtue,  when 
he  hasn't  in  reality  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  how  are  you  to  get  at 
him  ?  I  have  a  missionary  spirit  toward  him, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  go  to  work." 

"If  you  could  tell  him  the  truth  in  kindness. 
Perhaps  all  he  needs  is  light." 

"Kindness!  Poor  sister  has  tried  that  on 
him  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  grow  more  selfish  and 
morose  every  day.  He  isn't  high  enough  up 
to  appreciate  it.  But  the  truth !  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is.  I've  a  new  idea!"  exclaimed  Kate, 
suddenly  starting  up.     "I'm  going  to  try  a 


psychological  experiment  on  him.  I'll  test  him 
with  acids,  and  if  there's  a  soul  in  him  I'll  bring 
it  out.  I'll  write  him  a  letter  this  very  night, 
and  I'll  tell  him  just  exactly  what  I  think  of 
him ;  ask  him  if  he's  got  any  better  nature ; 
and  tell  him,  if  he  has,  I'd  like  to  see  a  little 
of  it.  He  preaches  the  truth  to  others;  he 
shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  it  preached 
to  him  for  once.  Truth  and  Love  are  the  two 
great  levers  to  move  the  world  with.  Nell's 
love  has  failed  with  him  ;  I'll  try  truth.  If  I 
succeed  I'll  accept  your  theory,  and  be  your 
most  reverent  and  devoted  disciple  henceforth 
and  forever." 

Alice  Graves  was  wealthy  and  an  only  child. 
Her  friend,  poor,  an  orphan,  and  a  teacher,  was 
spending  her  vacation  with  her.  The  two  girls 
had  spent  the  long  summer  afternoon  in  read- 
ing, and,  as  twilight  approached,  had  fallen  into 
the  conversation  we  have  just  recorded. 

IT. 

It  had  been  a  busy  day  in  the  little  country 

parsonage  of  A  ;  for  its  mistress  was  cook, 

chamber-maid,  nurse,  seamstress,  and  lady  of 
the  house,  all  in  one.  The  week's  ironing, 
which  had  occupied  the  sultry  hours  of  morn- 
ing, was  flattering  in  snowy  parity,  on  the  bars; 
the  callers,  who  had  stolen  the  precious  hours 
of  afternoon,  had  taken  their  departure;  the 
teething  baby  was  at  last  asleep ;  and  Mrs. 
Sherwood  had  seated  herself  before  her  formi- 
dable basket  of  unfinished  sewing.  What  a 
weary  vista  of  unstitched  seams  lay  before  her! 
Would  she  ever  reach  the  end?  No;  for  soon 
the  autumn  work  would  come  —  the  sewing, 
cleaning,  and  a  multitude  of  other  duties — for 
a  country  minister's  wife  must  be  economical, 
and  try  her  own  lard,  and  make  her  own  can- 
dles; and  then  came  winter,  and  then  spring; 
the  seasons  following  each  other  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  she  scarcely  found  time  to  pre- 
pare for  one  before  the  other  was  upon  her. 
Life  seemed  an  endless  succession  of  unsewed 
garments,  unwashed  dishes,  and  teething  ba- 
bies ;  and,  to  embitter  all,  perpetual  fault-find- 
ing from  one  whose  love  would  have  cast  a 
golden  halo  around  her  humblest  duties. 

Mr.  Sherwood  had  spent  the  day  in  his  study, 
reading  a  little,  lounging  a  little,  and  writing 
at  intervals  on  a  sermon  on  "Unconditional 
Submission."  A  very  attractive  room  was  Mr. 
Sherwood's  study  —  much  more  so  than  the 
kitchen  in  which  his  better  half  was  destined 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  time.  There 
was  a  large  square  writing-desk,  an  inviting 
arm-chair,  a  lounge,  and,  best  of  all,  a  very  re- 
spectable library  of  standard  authors.  One 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  in  this  room  would 
have  been  gold  to  Nellie  Sherwood,  yet  she  sel- 
dom entered  it  but  to  sweep  and  dust.  If  her 
husband  would  but  have  brought  the  warmth 
and  light  of  those  great  minds  with  whom  he 
daily  communed  down  to  her,  she  would  have 
asked  no  more.  He  never  did  ;  perhaps  because 
he  was  himself  incapable  of  receiving  them. 
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When  he  came  clown  this  afternoon  he  h.A 
but  three  words  for  her:  "Whew's  JOJU  sup- 
per?" 

"It  will  be  ready  very  soon.  It  is  hardly 
time  yet,  and  I  wanted  to  pet  Susie's  littl" 
apron  done,"  was  the  rejoinder,  without  look- 
ing up  from  her  work. 

''Time  half  an  hour  ago.  Seems  to  me 
you  must  have  been  short  of  starch  this  morn- 
ing," he  continued,  going  into  the  kit.  hm  and 
inspecting  the  newly  ironed  linen.  "My  col- 
Ian  are  as  flimsy  as  rags,  and  one  of  them  is 
smutty." 

His  wife  ventured  no  reply.  George  and 
Susie  rushing  in  at  that  moment  fresh  from  play 
and  waking  the  baby  from  his  n>tlc-s  slumber, 
gave  her  opportunity  to  conceal  the  burnii.g 
tears  she  could  not  wholly  suppress. 

Mr.  Sherwood  stretched  hiuwlf  on  tho  sofa 
and  took  up  a  paj»er,  but  soon  threw  it  Midi 
impatiently.  "I  believe  I  will  go  up  to  the 
Post-office,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
supper  in  this  establishment  for  some  time  to 

COlll''.'' 

There  were  three  letters  in  Mr.  Sherwood's 
box ;  ono  from  his  brother,  one  from  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  asking  nn  exchange;  the 
thir-d — did  his  eyes  deceive  him  ? — «  n»  directed, 
in  the  dashing,  off-hand  chirogrnphy  of  Kate 
Vivian,  to  11  Mr.  .lame  s  Shcrwuod." 

"What  now?"  ho  thought,  as  he  wondering- 
ly  tore  open  tho  envelope,  and  unfolded  two 
closed \ -\\  r i : : » ■  1 1  ■•!.•  •         11<-  read  as  follows: 


is  Microti,  and  he  *  ho  hm*  proved  disobedient  to  It*  require- 
ment* has  committed  a  foaiful  bin.  Ten  yean  ago  you 
won  the  love  of  a  sincere,  pure-minded,  t  run  ting  glrL  You 
married  her,  promising  to  lore,  teuderiy  cherish,  sad  ears 
for  her,  as  long  a*  you  both  should  live.  How  have  yon 
fulfilled  that  prv.mii*!  Have  you,  forgetting  yourself, 
sought  to  smooth  her  pa'.h*  ay  fur  her,  dav  Ly  dav  :  cheer- 


and  darn  ] 
«  I  hare 
ahoav  life 
constat  In 
trouble*  h! 


*ne  time  In  the  family  uf  a  man 


value  neatly  Biting  and 
you  cU,  he  value,  (bo  hap, 
I-  »■■•:.!  fto*  of  a  pure  ai 


Hi 


oca  <;»•  »t.  AmruU  till 


tuple. 


M  I  have  boon  thinking  about  you  this  evening,  and 
have  taken  it  into  my  bend  (o  write  you  a  h*Urr.  While 
I  was  nt  your  house,  two  year*  spa,  I  Interested  say  m  If  la 
studying  your  mcnt.-U  nn  I  moral  development*,  I"  Iram 
your  object  in  life,  your  idea  uf  hnpplneas,  your  rlevs  uf 
duty.  I  must  confess  frankly  that  tho  result  of  my  In- 
vostigntl  ni  »ai  n>>t  nt  nil  flattering  to  yon.  As  far  a*  I 
could  learn  your  nature,  from  its  outaard  manifettatu-us 
it  is  nn  intetwly  -<  I  It  -  It  ■  :.e. 

MAi  I  und.  r/tand  it,  the  mainsprings  of  human  action 
ar^  three:  duty,  bencvuKnce,  s<ln*hneM.  Neither  duly 
nor  benevoli  nee  ever  prompted  you  toseold  and  grumUe  at 
your  wife — making  yourself  dUagreeable  and  her  unhappy 
— because,  perchance,  *hc  had  made  an  ill  lilt ;ng  g  irm>  r.l, 
burned  the  coffee,  or  forgotten  to  make  tho  gravy,  only 
IKllflsfinrns.  and  a  low  form  of  selfishness,  prompted  you. 
Neither  duty  nor  benevolence  influenced  you  la  treating 
your  wife  with  the  uukindnc-s  and  neglect  which  you  uni- 
formly did  while  I  was  there.  S*  ifl-hne*» — only  •<  Holi- 
ness— of  the  coarsest,  rudest  form.  You  are  nut  happy. 
You  can  not  be.  The  two  i  bjects  of  life  are:  Er*t,  holi- 
ness; second,  happiness;  To  tho  attainment  uf  the  for- 
mer, forgetfulncss  of  self,  love  for  God  and  our  fellow, 
beings — a  love  which  manifests  itself  in  kind  words,  gen- 
erous deeds,  self-sacrifices,  little  acts  of  nobleness  and 
love  in  everyday  life — is  essential.  Evidently  your  object 
in  life  is  not  the  attainment  of  holiness.  It  tuu«t  lin  n  bo 
happiness,  and  a  failure  at  thatl  In  a  blind,  ignorant, 
groping  way  you  are  seeking  happiness,  and,  continually 
baffled,  continually-  disappointed,  you  are  vexed,  angry, 
irritated,  and  out  of  humor  with  every  one  tat  that  for 
which  you  alone  are  to  blame. 

"You  profess  to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness,  yet  how 
ignorant  you  are  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity! 
4  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  'God  is  Ijove.'  Love 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  By  klove*  I  mean  all  true 
love,  divine  and  human.  All  true  love  is  divn  e,  and  he 
who  scoffs  at  love  blasphemes.  Love  was  piven  Is  lead  us 
out  of  and  above  self;  to  a  purer,  higher  life;  to  God.  It 


in  you  it' -t  Ik*. 


him.    W.  n't  you  I!  Urate  him  for  my  b  oefll!    If  you 

•'Truatlng  that  you  are  snnVimtly  nobl"  to  accept  all 
that  I  have  saiJ,  In  the  isrw  spirit  of  candor  and  good- 

*»I  remain  your  hunr«t  and  tlnc-re  frimd, 

"  Katk  Vivian." 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  supper  was  uncriticUed  that 
night.  If  the  tea  was  too  strong,  or  the  biscuit 
not  quite  right,  Mr.  Sherwood  did  not  know  it. 
He  utc  in  silence,  and  immediately  retired  to 
his  study.  For  weeks  lie  was  the  victim  of  vio- 
lent and  conflicting  emotions.  At  first  surprise 
and  indignation,  then  bitterness  and  a  feeling 
of  injured  innocence,  finally  a  settled  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  all  Kate  had  said — a  convic- 
tion that  he  would  not  have  acknowledged  even 
to  himself — took  possession  of  him.  The  an- 
gel in  him  was  awakened,  was  beginning  to 
assert  her  authority,  and  the  demon,  so  long 
master,  stood  on  his  defense.  A  fearful  soul- 
conflict  followed.  Mrs.  Sherwood  only  knew 
that  her  husband  was  rocrved  and  fitful  ii;c- 
t imcs  moody,  sometimes  petulant,  and  sometimes 
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strangely  kind  and  thoughtful  for  her.  They 
were  "strangers  yet,"  for  he  lacked  that  large- 
ness of  nature  that  would  come  to  her,  acknowl- 
edging his  past  unkindness,  telling  her  all  his 
heart,  and  promising  that  henceforth  love  should 
reign  in  their  household.  Unkind  ?  He  had 
not  been  unkind — oh  no  !  Things  had  not  al- 
ways run  smoothly,  he  had  had  his  annoyances, 
perhaps  he  had  not  always  been  patient  under 
them — one  can  not  always  control  one's  self — 
and  perhaps  Nellie  had  had  more  labors  and 
trials  than  he  had  realized.  At  any  rate  he 
should  always  be  kind  to  her,  and  make  her 
happy,  of  course.    Hadn't  he  always  done  so? 

The  angel  was  very  feeble  from  her  long  im- 
prisonment. Air,  exercise,  and  time  strength- 
ened her. 

III. 

The  next  summer  Kate  wrote  to  Alice  Graves 
as  follows  : 

"  The  millennium  is  coming !  What  do  you  think  has 
happened  ?  James  Sherwood  has  made  Nellie  a  present 
of  a  sewing-machine.  My  poor  sis  is  in  the  seventh  heav- 
en over  it.  You  see  she  has  always  been  dying  for  one, 
she  did  want  so  much  to  find  a  little  time  for  reading  and 
writing  ;  but,  then,  she  said  she  didn't  suppose  she  could 
ever  see  through  one — she  never  had  any  ingenuity — and 
she  should  only  break  needles  and  waste  thread.  Well, 
you  know  that  piece  in  Harper's  about  that  wonderful  sew- 
ing-machine so  like  the  letter  1  G.'  She  was  telling  Em 
Heath  about  it,  and  saying  if  she  could  only  get  time  to 
write  another  Sunday-school  book  she  thought  she  could 
earn  one.  James  happened  to  overhear  her,  and  when  he 
went  to  New  York  made  a  hunt  among  the  sewing-ma- 
chines till  he  found  the  right  one,  and  sent  it  to  her  for  a 
surprise.  She  wrote  me  the  gayest  letter  I  have  had  from 
her  in  years;  said  she  had  all  her  summer  sewing  done, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  hours  and  hours  of  reading  that 
would  make  her  forget  she  wasn't  a  girl  again.  She  says 
her  machine  will  braid,  hem,  fell,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things. 
I  don't  know  but  it  washes  the  dishes,  and  takes  care  of  the 
baby  by  the  way  she  runs  on  about  it.  Any  way  I  am  glad 
she  has  it.  She  said  James  was  1  very  kind'  now,  and  that 
the  future  looked  brighter  to  her  than  it  had  done  for  many 
years.  I  grant  you  the  victory,  ma  chere,  in  the  argument 
we  held  last  August  in  the  arbor.  That  sewing-machine 
has  revealed  the  angel  in  James  Sherwood  to  my  heretofore 
unbelieving  eyes.  Yes  ;  I  can  see  every  feather  in  its 
wings,  and  every  fold  in  its  snowy  drapery.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?" 

IV. 

But  the  sewing-machine  was  destined  to  re- 
veal another  angel  to  Kate  ;  even  the  Angel  of 
Love. 

"  See  what  an  odd  document  somebody  let 
fall  in  our  office  to-day  !"  said  Guy  Worthing- 
ton,  the  superintendent  of  the  salesroom  of  the 
,  sewing-machine  establishment,  to  his  friend  and 
confidant,  Fred  Elmore.  "The  envelope  was 
gone,  so  I  couldn't  send  it  to  the  individual  for 
whose  benefit  it  appears  to  have  been  written. 
Would  you  return  it  to  the  fair  author,  or  pre- 
serve it  as  a  curiosity  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?    A* love-letter  ?" 

"Doesn't  strike  me  that  it  is.  It  appears  to 
be  addressed  to  a  parson,  and  charges  him  with 
all  sorts  of  iniquities ;  being  a  bear  in  his  family, 
and  what  not ;  then  there  is  a  high-flown  dis- 
quisition on  love;  and  the  document  finally 
winds  up  with  an  exhortation  to  him  to  repent 
and  change  his  course.    Oh,  it's  rich !  The 


lady  is  a  regular  little  pepper-box  whoever  she 
is." 

"Let's  have  it ;"  and Ered  Elmore  tipped  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  elevated  his  feet  at  some  dis- 
tance above  his  head,  and  was  soon  buried  in 
the  perusal  of  the  manuscript  in  question. 

"  Kate  Vivian.  A  pretty  name,"  said  Fred, 
as  he  threw  the  letter  upon  the  table.  "Pretty 
penmanship,  too;  has  character  in  it." 

"Character!  I  should  think  so.  Won't  the 
man  who  marries  her  catch  a  Tartar?  Whew  ! 
Such  high  and  mighty  ideas  on  the  duties  of 
husbands !  It  fairly  takes  my  breath  away  to 
think  of  it !  She's  smart  though,  by  George  ! 
I'd  give  half  a  year's  salary  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  her." 

"You  might  send  her  the  letter  with  a  polite 
note,  telling  how  it  fell  into  your  hands,  and  so 
worded  as  to  require  an  answer." 

"That's  so!  I'll  do  it!"  And,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  Guy  Worthington  drew  up 
a  package  of  note-paper  and  fell  to  writing. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  resulting  in 
the  sacrifice  of  considerable  stationery,  he  at 
length  produced  a  specimen  of  composition  and 
chirography  which  Fred  pronounced  faultless. 

"  Hemlock  Grove  !  Have  you  the  least  idea 
in  what  portion  of  our  terrestrial  sphere  this  very 
spicy  grove  is  situated?"  asked  Guy,  as  he  fold- 
ed the  note. 

"There  is  such  a  place  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
renowned  village  of  Algiers,  where  I  have  an 
uncle.  I  remember  hearing  the  name  men- 
tioned when  I  was  there  years  ago." 

"No  doubt  that's  the  very  spot.  At  any 
rate  here  goes  for  4  Hemlock  Grove,  New  York.' 
Heigh-ho !    Shall  I  get  an  answer  in  a  week  ?" 

"If  ever.  What  will  you  wager,  now,  she 
isn't  an  old  maid  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with 
gray  hair  and  spectacles  ?" 

"  Any  thing.  I  tell  you  she  isn't  over  twenty- 
two,  is  tall  and  handsome,  with  large  dark  eyes 
and  raven  locks — and  is  brilliant,  spicy,  and 
original.  I  do  like  to  sec  a  woman  who  isn't 
run  in  the  common  mould." 

"I  hope  you  won't  be  disappointed;  but  I 
haven't  the  least  idea  she's  under  thirty." 

"You're  a  bear.  I  shall  ask  her  for  her 
carte  de  visite  in  my  next." 

Guy  watched  the  post-office  anxiously  for 
one,  two,  three  weeks.  At  last  a  missive  in  a 
lady's  hand,  post-marked  "Berlin  Centre,"  ap- 
peared. He  tore  it  open  eagerly.  It  was  a 
brief,  dignified  note  of  acknowledgment,  giving 
no  opportunity  for  a  reply  without  positive  rude- 
ness. 

"Anyway,  I've  found  out  one  thing.  She 
lives  in  '  Berlin  Centre,'  wherever  that  may  be." 

A  reference  to  the  Post-office  Directory  show- 
ed Guy  that  it  was  in  the  same  county  with  "  Al- 
giers." 

"  Hurrah  !  I  say,  Fred,  don't  you  want  to  go 
up  and  visit  your  uncle  this  summer,  with  an 
agreeable  companion  ?  I've  been  thinking  where 
I'd  spend  my  vacation,  and  this  is  just  the  thing  !" 
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"Of  BOOTH  I  ■  ill.  I've  a  pretty  coa»in  tl 
too,  who  must  Ik?  a  young  lady  by  this  lime, 
if  your  tlivin ity  turn*  out  to  be  a  vinegar-t 
spinster — which  is  more  than  likely  yot 
of  despair  will  mm  a  silver  lining 


llrr  bfidal  j-n 


be  sure  t 
work  thai 

t    Lit  K» 


hearts 


younp  gentlemen  cn*enncvu  »  biu|>i 
iiouj»c  of  Mr.  Ira  llamwii,  with  Mi**  ! 
do  the  honor*  for  them, 

Susie  Harrison  wm  o  roay -cheeked, 
eyed  farmer's  daughter,  full  of  health  an* 
fulness,  who  ehurned  butter,  made  ohocae 
waaliod  dishca,  and  sometime*  helped  u 
cows  and  feed  the  pig*.  Got,  who  ha 
incd  her  a  delicate,  p4dcn-haired,  cthen 
of  maiden,  like  those  in  picture*.  wb< 
their  time  sitting  around  in  delU  and  , 
dreaaed  up  in  their  Sunday  •  beat,  wa 
pointed.  But  Susio  wa*  pleaaanl,  ern*il 
well  educated  withaJ ;  to  that  after  tho  I 
davs  ther  were  the  heat  of*  friends,  and 
end  of  a  werk  our  hero  mifht  hart  »- 
at  the  kitchen  tink  wiping  dsshea,  with 
moth  cheeked  linen  apron  pinned  ttf»  I 
of  him.  and  a  trim  little  figure  «»A  t 
face  working  al  his  side 


A  PIX 

MSSA 

minds,  has  fur  i 
c  n*  ft  to  aim  pi  if  i 


JHV 


I  tillage,  abowt  t 
ly  there  by  the  na 


after  hi*  arriral. 

"Oh  yea;  it's  the  nr 
and  a  half  miles  dUtant 

"IK,  ynU  know  oar  f 
of  Vidian  ?" 

No  family  of  chat  nam*  1  "re '•  n  To«nx 
lad?  tearhing  the  sclrct  scbi-J  there  named 
Koto  Vmup  ' 

Guy  glanced  triumphantly  al  Kred  as  Ma*** 
•aid  "gammy  lady." 

*•  Whil  sort  •  i  *  person  is  she  1  naked  Fred 

'•Oh.  site's  splendi.i:  You  ooghl  lo  know 
her.  And  that  reminds  me  that  her  srhnul  h> 
going  to  ha»e  a  ptrnie  oe\t  werk,  and  we'll  all 
go.    She  u4d  me  to  invite  my  frsrnJo* 

All  »«  «l  i     .     /  .  •  i)         «|  ■  |    f,  v 

Tho  picnic  came  in  due  time,  and  with  it  tha 
long  looked-for  introduction  to  Mia*  Visian 
Sho  proved  to  I*  not  sparkling  and  sharp,  a* 
Guy  had  imagined,  but  rcwrnrd  and  diguibed. 
with  just  sufficient  spice  and  originality  to 
tnako  Iter  interesting  io  conrer*ai*on.  Gny 
was  sal  i»  tied. 

Tho  picnic  was  cloarlr  followed  hr  driven, 
ramble*,  and  so  on.  Tho  four  weeks'  mention 
pu.**cd  all  too  rapidly.  Fred  carried  away  with 
him  at  it*  close  a  promise  from  the  country 
school-mistress  to  correspond,  and  during  the 
following  autumn  and  winter  lengthy  docu- 
ments paascd  weekly  between  Berlin  Centre 
and  New  York.  Guy  Worth ingt»»n,  probably 
unaware  of  this,  took  n  trip  to  Berlin  Centre  in 
May,  staid  three  day*,  and  returned  to  his  busi- 
ness "  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man." 

The  next  August  n  double  wedding  took 
place  at  Hemlock  Grove.  Alice  Grates  be- 
came Mrs,  Ned  Armstrong.  We  hoj*  she 
found  her  angel  without  having  to  carve  him 


mane  time  intrude*!  ma k lor.  an 

r  the  srieac*  of  Geography.  |f 
4*  el*  eO<  •  ••in  bringing  this 
brenttfel  and  wsr/ol  »tu  1*  within  the  grasp  of* 
the  little  folks,  and  making  it  both  Interesting 
and  peaaannt.  her  pwrpoae  will  he  fully  orcooa- 
■Mil  "  The  re*  alt  t4  her  »rll  moaat  labors 
lira  brsure  •  *  in  l He  <  '  a  dia^t  |*r?>»  HIet 

moeh  matter  as  a  page  >  4  this  Madeline    It  is  ia» 

awral  at  Kalri^h.  North  Carolina,  in  I  *«*-•,  and  It 
dwcWred  lo  ho  -  A  tow  and  p*a*l  hook,  eotirrl/ 
Sowtbrrw.  and  Oaelj  adapted  to  the  war  el  Cow*. 
Oawo  Pah  ants  "  The  prwe  Is  threw  dollar*,  no 
aanowaevd  by  the  pwUuber*  that  entry,  how. 
oeee,  hoora  tho  knAavlkr's  peWw  aaarh  of  Ivo 
d»lUr*  We  t  p|«jse  thai  the)  tain*  of  Con  fed- 
crwia  aaoejey  had  c  er  *Vmo~ 

The  Work  efarna  with  the  atawal  *'  1     :*  I  •• 
sossft,*  la  wkath  the  »  ana*       ..**ats  fer  gr«  • 
rra)  h*ral  kavw ledge  are  tuid  tLal 


•  •4 


sw*  m  in 


I  M 
a  I 


«*.s  k.  • «  saas  <  *  na*laf  W 
■     (  asplaining  the  "  MmH  OS*  the 


r  •  a^*  i  :  -«  i*  a 
i  ahnaau  m+u  u  uw  N«ta 


Mo  TVm 

f. .  u  ejn  eaOaO  li»  Una  «    (  U»U  HMI  •  t*  taw 

The  "  I  Laces  of  Men"  hare  a  cbAflrr.  "  Th'ae 
in  Kurope  and  Amrrtca  are  m<-*tlj  nhitr.  and 

acliools  an*l  cnuretiea.  an  1  live  tn  f . r* *~  stsie. 
Tho  Aaantiro,  or  Mon r>! 4a  people,  are  a  uaiet 
and  |  lodding  race,  but  when  edueatrd  are  srnai- 
bie  and  shrewd.  When  they  ercr  berume  coo- 
Ycrted  ther  hold  fast  their  profeasf.-n.  and  are 
not  ftckle  Uke  aonM  races."  The  Malay*  "  an 
black  and  have  wool  on  their  heads  hot  not  tike 
tho  African.  They  are  very  Aereo,  aod  will 
die  rather  than  be  made  slave*.  They  eat  the 
fleah  of  their  enemies,  and  are  called  cannibal*.'' 
The  African  race,  as  moat  likely  to  he  of  inter- 
cot,  cornea  in  for  a  longer  account  than  if  ac- 


A  DIXIAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Ill 


corded  to  any  other.  Young  Dixie  is  informed 
that 

"The  African  or  negro  race  is  found  in  Africa.  They 
nre  slothf  ul  unrl  vicioiiH,  but  possess  little  cunning.  They 
are  very  cruel  to  each  other,  and  when  they  have  war 
they  sell  their  prisoners,  to  tin;  white  people  for  slaves. 
They  know  nothing  of  Jesus,  and  the  climate  of  Africa  is 
BO  unhealthy  that  white  people  can  scarcely  go  there  to 
preach  to  them.  The  Blares  who  are  found  in  America 
are  in  much  better  condition.  They  are  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  and  better  instructed,  than  in  their  native  coun- 
try. These  people  are  the  descendants  of  I  lam,  the  son 
of  Noah,  who  was  cursed  because  he  did  not  treat  his  fa- 
ther with  respect.  It  was  told  him  that  he  should  serve 
his  brethren  forever.  That  would  seem  a  hard  sentence; 
but  it  was  probably  done  to  show  other  children  how  wick- 
ed it  was  to  treat  their  parents  so.  We  can  not  tell  how 
they  came  to  be  black  and  have  wool  on  their  heads." 

This  Dixian  Geography  wholly  ignores  the 
existence  of  Europe.  Possibly  this  was  intend- 
ed as  a  practical  way  of  punishing  England  and 
France  for  not  promptly  recognizing  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  Of  the  United  Suites  it  is 
said — 

"This  was  once  the  most  prosperous  country  in  tbfl 
world.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  it  belonged  to  Kn- 
gland  ;  but  the  English  made  such  hard  laws  that  the 
people  said  they  would  not  obey  them.  After  a  long  and 
bloody  war  of  seven  years  they  gained  their  independence  ; 
and  for  many  years  wire  prosperous  and  happy.  In  the 
mean  time  both  English  and  American  ships  went  to  Afri- 
ca and  brought  away  many  of  these  poor  heathen  negroes, 
aud  sold  them  for  slaves.  Some  people  said  it  was  wrong, 
and  asked  the  King  of  Kngland  to  stop  it.  He  replied  that 
'he  knew  it  was  wrong;  but  that  the  slave-trade  brought 
much  money  Into  his  treasury,  and  it  should  continue.' 
Bat  both  countries  afterward  did  pass  laws  to  stop  this 
trade.  In  a  few  years  the  Northern  State-',  finding  the 
climate  too  cold  for  the  negro  to  be  profitable,  sold  them 
to  the  people  living  farther  South. 

"Then  the  Northern  States  passed  laws  to  forbid  any 
person  owning  slaves  in  their  borders.  Then  the  North- 
ern pe  >ple  began  to  preach,  to  lecture,  and  to  write  about 
the  sin  of  slavery.  The  money  for  which  they  sold  their 
slaves  was  now  partly  spent  in  trying  to  persuade  the 
Southern  States  to  send  their  slaves  back  to  Africa.  And 
when  the  Territories  were  settled  they  were  not  willing 
for  any  of  them  to  become  slaveholding.  Tins  would 
soon  have  made  the  North  stronger  than  the  South;  and 
many  of  the  Northern  men  said  they  would  vote  for  a  law 
to  free  all  the  negroes  in  the  country.  The  Southern  men 
tried  to  show  them  how  unfair  this  would  be ;  but  still 
they  kept  on. 

M  In  the  year  1SG0  the  Abolitionists  became  strong 
enough  to  elect  one  of  their  men  for  President.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  weak  man,  and  the  South  believed  he 
would  allow  laws  to  be  made  which  would  deprive  them 
of  their  rights.  So  the  Southern  States  seceded,  and 
elected  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  their  President.  This  so  en- 
raged President  Lincoln  that  he  declared  war,  and  lias 
exhausted  nearly  all  the  strength  of  his  nation  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  whip  the  South  back  into  the  Union.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  lost,  and  the  earth  has  been 
drenched  with  blood;  but  still  Abraham  is  uuable  to  con- 
quer the  'rebels,'  as  he  calls  the  South.  The  South  only 
asked  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  divide  the  public  property 
equally.  It  would  have  been  wise  in  the  North  to  have 
said  to  her  Southern  sisters,  'If  you  are  not  content  to 
dwell  with  us  longer,  depart  in  peace.  We  will  divide  the 
inheritance  with  you,  and  may  you  be  a  great  nation.' " 

The  character  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  thus  briefly  summed  up  : 

"The  people  are  ingenious  and  enterprising,  and  are 
noted  for  their  tact  in  1  driving  a  bargain.'  They  are  re- 
fined and  intelligent  on  all  subjects  but  that  of  negro 
slavery ;  on  this  they  are  mad." 

The  Southern  Confederacy  naturally  occu- 


I  pies  the  most  prominent  place  in  this  "entirely 
Southern"  Geography.  The  following  is  the 
general  account  of  the  Confederacy: 

"These  States  lie  South  of  the  United  States,  and  pos- 
sess a  warmer  country.  The  latter  are  mostly  suited  to 
raising  grain  and  cattle,  while  the  former  grow  more  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane,  with  some  cattle  and 
much  grain.  A  large  portion  of  the  countiy  lies  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  is  level  and  sandy.  The  interior  portions 
are  hilly  and  mountainous. 

"This  country  is  well  watered  by  large  rivers,  and  has 
many  fine  harbors.  On  some  of  these  harbors  are  large 
cities  ;  but  the  Confederate  States  possess  few  ships,  and 
her  cities  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  if  there  were  more  com- 
merce. But  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  not  fall  behind  any  nation  in  point  of  commerce 
or  ships  to  cany  it  on. 

"This  is  a  great  country!  The  Yankees  thought  to 
starve  us  out  when  they  sent  their  ships  of  war  to  guard 
our  sea-port  towns.  Put  we  have  learned  to  make  many 
things  ;  to  do  without  many  others ;  and  above  all  to  trust 
in  the  smiles  of  the  God  of  battles.  We  had  few  guns, 
little  ammunition,  and  not  much  of  any  thing  but  food, 
cotton,  and  tobacco;  but  the  people  helped  themselves, 
and  God  helped  the  people.  We  were  considered  an  indo- 
lent, weak  people,  but  our  enemies  have  found  us  strong 
because  we  had  justice  on  our  side. 

"  The  Southern  people  arc  noted  for  being  high-minded 
and  courteous.  A  stranger  seldom  lacks  friends  in  this 
country.  Much  of  the  field  work  is  done  by  slaves.  These 
are  generally  well  used,  and  often  have  as  much  money 
as  their  master  and  mistresses.  They  are  contented  and 
happy,  and  many  of  them  are  Christians.  The  i-in  of  the 
South  lies  not  in  holding  slaves,  but  they  are  sometimes 
mistreated.  Let  all  the  little  b>ys  and  girls  remember 
that  slaves  arc  human,  and  that  God  will  hold  them  to 
account  for  treating  them  with  injustice. 

"The  Southern  Confederacy  is  at  present  a  sad  coun- 
try; but  President  Davis  is  a  good  and  wise  man,  and 
many  of  the  generals  and  other  officers  of  the  army  are 
pious.  There  are  many  good  praying  people  in  the  land ; 
so  we  may  hope  that  our  cause  will  prosper.  '  When  the 
righteous  are  in  authority  the  nation  rejoiceth;  but  when 
the  wicked  bear  rule  the  nation  moumeth.'  Then  re- 
member, little  boys,  when  you  are  men  never  to  vote  for 
a  bad  man  to  govern  the  country." 

Then  follow  brief  accounts  of  the  separate 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  the  "inevitable  ne- 
gro," and  prophecies  of  the  future,  occupying  a 
considerable  share  of  the  limited  space  at  the 
command  of  the  author. 

In  Virginia  we  arc  told : 

"The  higher  class  of  society  is  noted  for  hospitality  and 
high  living.  Some  of  these  claim  to  be  descended  from 
Pocahontas,  which  they  consider  a  great  honor.  The 
State  has  many  fine  rivers  ;  the  Potomac  and  the  James 
are  the  largest.  There  are  several  railroads  and  canals, 
and  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  Norfolk  was 
the  main  sea-port  town,  and  contained  a  fine  navy-yard  ; 
but  the  enemy  have  spoiled  it  very  much.  Richmond  city 
is  the  capital  of  the  State.  President  Davis  resides  there, 
and  Congress  meets  there  to  make  laws.  There  is  said 
to  be  much  wickedness  in  the  city. 

"  There  are  many  planters  who  own  large  numbers  of 
slaves.  These  are  generally  well  treated,  and  are  as  hap- 
py a  people  as  any  under  the  sun.  If  they  are  sick  master 
sends  for  the  doctor ;  if  the  crop  is  short,  they  are  sure  of 
enough  to  save  life;  if  they  are  growing  old  they  know 
they  will  be  provided  for ;  and  in  time  of  war  they  gen- 
erally remain  quietly  at  home,  while  the  master  goes  and 
spills  his  blood  for  the  country." 

In  North  Carolina — 

"The  people  are  noted  for  their  honesty,  and  for  being 
1  slow  but  sure.1  No  braver  men  fought  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence than  those  of  North  Carolina.  While  some 
few  cowards  refused  to  fight  for  their  country,  it  is  a  no- 
table fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  the  ignorant 
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fio*»l,  but  th# 
»  labor  U  prr- 


class,  and  many  of  them  did  not  know  what  patriotn-m 
was.  We  should  feel  as  much  pity  for  them  u  contempt, 
because  they  had  not  been  properly  taught,  baueattoo 
was  much  neglected  in  the  Old  North  State  until  within  a 
few  years  pa.-t.  She  has  now  as  many  good  schools  and 
colleges  as  anv  sister  State.  Nearly  every  child  no  pi 
an  education  here  if  he  will  be  industrious.  %\  ho  »lll  be 
ignorant  F 

South  Carolina  "  is  a  small  State,  often  calk  J 
the  Palmetto  Suite :" 

"This  State  was  the  first  State  to  secede.  Many  per- 
pons  blamed  the  S.uth  Carolinian*  for  leaving  the  I  nlon 
too  soon;  but  it  may  hare  been  beat;  It  is  Imp*** i we 
us  to  decide.  The  war  would  hare  come  soooer  or  later. 
God  usually  punishes  « icked  nation*  by  war.  I  mean  by 
this  that  wheu  people  become  too  wicked  He  give*  llwm 
over  to  hardnesa  of  heart  t-»  work  out  their  o»n  punt*  i. 
mcnt,  and  Fometimes  de  truction.  How  much  be»ter  for 
all  to  be  good ! 

"The  psejas  of  till*  State  are  noted  for  their  ehlealry. 
You  do  not  understand  thU?  Well,  when  any  me  Im- 
p  si  s  up  >:i  tli  in,  the  r  m<  tt  •  i-  to    p  l-  '  J  r?  *" 

n  person  badly  treated,  they  foe  I  bound  to  Iwlp  lm. 
Tli.  ir  leading  men  have  sometime  t*en  called  *  bot-bcad- 
cd,'  because  they  arc  so  quirk  to  rr*ent  i 

"The  upper  claare*  are  educated  ■ 
poor  are  generally  Ignorant.    Moat  « 
fonued  by  slave*.    There  are  hardly  so  am  iraMM  *•  m  | 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  but  thry  hare  the  <»>»p*l 
preached  to  them,  and  «n*  grncrally  r««ntrnt'«i  ao«l  b*rvT- 

"On  the  coast  lie  a  chain  of  beautiful  Ulaad*.  which 
are  covered  with  live-oak,  latin  I  with  bkoeome  a*  I  r,y  aa 
your  hat,  and  the  flnrt  flrldt  m  *ra  bland  rc4loa.  Ikit 
the  enemy  hive  »p  ll  d  m««t  »<  the«r,  art  I  Jm  manr  cf 
the  negroes  who  tilled  the  laud  They  |.4d  tba  tUeee 
tlu'y  were  free,  and  even  f'-rror-l  reglmeou  c4  them  t> 
fight  their  master..  B*  the  ne-rx>  U  to-  cowardly  for  a 
soldier,  aud  so  ho  I*  of  tut  Utile  terries  la  hia  Southern 
friends." 

In  Alabama  44  the  pcoplo  ore  mostly  plant- 
ers, and  own  many  blares.    These  arc  grncr- 
ally  well  trcateil.  and  hare  tho  Gospel  preached 
to  them."  In  Louisiana  M  tho  pcoplo  hare  been 
robbed  and  sent  from  their  home*  in  many  ( 
cases,  and  the  town*  and  cities  pillaged  and 
burnt but  the  State  ''has  nobly  done  her  i 
part,"  and  has  "produced  the  gallant  Ilcaurc-  , 
gard,  the  General  whoi»c  name  is  familiar  in 
every  household."  Arknn*as  "  hat  suffered  ter- 
ribly during  the  war.    The  enemy  hare  rav- 
aged nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  wrongs  of 
the  jieoj-le  are  heart-rending.    But  there  U  a  . 
God  of  Vengeance,  and  ere  long  these  suffer- 
ings will  be  avenged."    Missouri  is  *4  the  scc- 
ond  Suite  in  size  in  the  Confederacy.   The  peo- 
ple were  much  divided,  and  did  not  secede  with 
that  unanimity  which  most  of  the  other  States 
did.    But  the  brave  spirits  there  will  yet  con-  \ 
quer,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  States  in 
the  Confederacy.     The  Indians,  from  Indinn 
Territory,  have  joined  the  Southern  army,  and 
made  themselves  useful  to  our  cause." — "  K  | .- 
tneky,  like  Missouri,  was  much  divided  in  sen- 
timent when  the  war  broke  out;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  matter  is  left  to  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  they  will  declare  themselves  South- 
erners.   Many  of  her  gallant  sons  are  fighting 
for  Southern  rights."    Tennessee  comes  last; 
and  of  this  State  it  is  said  : 

"Many  hard  battles  have  been  foucht  here  during  the 
war  of  Independence.  But  though  she  is  oppressed  now 
and  suffers  much,  no  oue  fears  for  Tennessee.   She  is  no- 


bly doing  tur  part,  and  a  Inn  the  war  1»  i  n  Jed  she  will 


sliall  s»x>n  I*  bbs-ed  with  the  glorious  ih»».  iVaee" 
IVacvlt  Ftaac*!!!  Oh,  who  will  not  appreciate  lVace 
a  lu  n  it  cutnc*  r* 

With  this  pious  ejaculati<  n  * '..  -  -  IV..  i  1..M. 
Then  comes  a  bcrics  of  lessons  in  the  form  of 
qttestiou  and  answer.    Of  these  we  extract  a 

few : 

*  Q.—lf  the  ptople  of  the  l  ulled  Stales  had  always 
elected  fc-uod  mm  for  iu.cr»,  what  would  have  teen  lbs 

result? 

u4.-Wo  should  bar*  bad  no  war. 
>.  Q  _Wbv  f 

"A. — Bccaure  errry  man  woald  hare  been  willing  to 
treat  oihers  Justly,  and  tlx  re  ■  otdd  hare  bran  no  cause  fur 
war. 

"  (,» — Are  thasa  jadgmecU  far  oar  sins  aloorf 

"  A  —They  are  partly  t«r  our  sin*,  and  paitly  fur  the 
■Ins  of  ostr  forefathers. 

u  Ql  How  do  the  Indians  In  Georgia  stand  hi  regard 

to  the  prrerat  ttmrgle  f<  r  Iv.  !t  pendene*  f 

*•  J.— They  Uke  side*  with  the  xxilh,  and  n,;hi  a  lib 

«  ^._\Vhat  may  he  a*  11  of  the  t'nllad  Si  a  tea  f 

»«  A  It  wm  one*  the  must  prosperous  country  in  tha 

•  <  is  lis  e  ndltioa  now  ? 


it  about  this  great  calamity  ? 
It  j.ni.  «•  and  arartre   f  the  Yaokrr  Da* loo. 
the  i   tif.'<r»!.  Ktatrn  air  ressuuatre? 
aa  Us  la  ad  tsaMM  fee,  and  bU!«  far,  some- 
a  fTaf*d  c%JSntt*crvr  •  b  1 1     bligli  aea*. 
:  U  the  prevent  dra«baek  I  •  our  r<«umerre? 
laUaful  lUekada  trlhc  mUhUc  sod  U  1- 


which 


-It  runs 


THi:  nl  1  SIDE  WOULD. 


arorking  woman  Is  »och  a  fact.  The  theoretic 
woman  is  the  gentle  daughter,  titter,  or  wife, 
defended  from  cm!  within  the  magic  circle  of 
home ;  and  she  is  certainly  more  agreeable  as 
an  ideal  than  tho  wearied,  worried,  anxious 
workine:  woman.     Ncrcrthclcas  the  working 


a  alone,  not  including  those  in  domestic 


cause  of  the  Union  ;  wives  and  daughters  of  men 
whose  income  died  with  them  ;  young  girls  often 
the  sole  snpport  of  their  families ;  any  thing 
feminine,  lorn  or  adopted,  as  a  daughter  of  ■  the 
good  g«*ldc*s  of  Poverty. ■ 

Their  world  is  an  outside  world  of  cold  nnd 
darkness,  having  no  point  of  contact  with  tlint 
woman-world  in  which  women  arc  the  objects 
of  the  gallantry  and  solicitude  of  men.  Female 
operatives  arc  "the  worst  taught  and  worst  paid 
of  the  laboring  classes.  I  nrc*tigat  ion  of  their  con- 
dition amply  justifies  the  '*  Protectirc  Unions" 
lately  organized  in  their  behalf,  and  furnishes 
pregnant  matter  for  appals  through  the  press 
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and  lecture  room.  Investigation  does  more.  It 
opens  up  as  intricate  a  labyrinth  as  ever  puzzled 
a  reformer.  The  surface  evils  present  enormous 
difficulties ;  but  coming  to  tug  at  them  we  find 
that  their  roots  strike  down  deep  into  our  pres- 
ent system  of  living,  which  is  not  framed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  woman  as  a  worker. 

The  theory  of  female  education,  let  parents 
and  guardians  deny  it  in  what  terms  of  elegant 
rdprobation  they  will,  makes  a  girl's  early  life 
a  sort  of  probation  before  a  marriage  by  which 
she  is  to  be  supported.  Facts  prove  it.  The 
majority  of  fathers  are  not  men  of  wealth,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  no  man  expects  to  live 
forever;  so  the  father  educates  his  son  with  a 
view  to  a  trade  or  a  profession.  If  my  young 
master  whimpers,  shows  want  of  pluck,  or  flags 
at  his  tasks,  he  is  brought  up  sharply  with  "  And 
how  then  do  you  expect  to  make  your  way  in 
the  world  ?"  He  is  early  indoctrinated  in  his  fu- 
ture responsibilities,  and  every  successive  year  is 
thus  made  to  grind  the  axe  with  which  the 
young  man  is  to  hew  his  way  through  the  forest 
of  difficulty. 

Is  the  same  anxious  foresight  exercised  in  be- 
half of  the  daughter,  apparently  liable  to  the 
same  conflict,  and  worse  armed  by  nature  for 
the  strife  ?  The  average  girl  is  the  answer ;  and 
it  is  only  adducing  facts,  that  have  grown  trite 
from  frequent  urging,  to  say  that  she  is  generally 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  that  school  in 
which  it  could  harm  no  woman  to  take  a  degree 
— the  Domestic  School ;  that  it  is  a  question,  if 
she  be  any  thing  but  a  bungler,  at  that  art  of 
sewing  to  which  women  are  not  born  as  to  breath- 
ing ;  that  she  has  absorbed  the  miscellaneous 
mass  of  so-called  accomplishments  thrust  upon 
her  without  reference  to  her  tastes  or  mental 
calibre  as  a  sponge  does  water;  and  that  the 
two  or  three  years  succeeding  school  life  will  be 
tolerably  sure  to  squeeze  it  all  out  of  her,  while 
her  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  "  gleanings" 
from  novels  and  the  masculine  element  at  home. 
Since  our  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  the  most 
heartless  in  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  a  tender 
and  obedient  race,  will  any  one  believe,  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  above  stated,  that  there  is  de- 
liberately anticipated  for  this  most  helpless  creat- 
ure that  struggle  for  which  her  brother  is  so  care- 
fully armed  ? 

I  return  to  my  premises.  The  practice  of 
female  education  looks  directly  and  entirely  to 
what  its  theory  so  carefully  eschews — marriage 
as  woman's  resource ;  and  there  is  required 
properly  to  meet  the  case  a  husband  insured 
against  death,  failure,  illness,  or  tendencies  to 
scoundrelism,  because,  in  the  event  of  either 
contingency,  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
her.  Though  we  concede  that  a  large  number 
of  women  are  born  in  the  deepest  poverty,  and 
a  large  number  never  achieve  marriage,  and  a 
large  number  become  widows,  or  marry  unhap- 
pily, and  that  such  women  are  forced  into  self- 
dependence,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  bus- 
iness training,  capacity,  and  energy  are  not  for 
the  ideal  woman ;  and  any  proposition  facing 
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squarely  the  fact  of  woman  as  an  independent 
laborer,  and  providing  for  its  necessities,  is  met 
in  the  main  by  indifference  or  decided  opposi- 
tion. I  have  heard  it  argued  that,  by  opening 
to  women  more  avenues  of  labor  at  fairer  rates, 
they  would  be  made  independent  of  marriage 
or  unfit  for  it,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
census — an  argument  in  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  only  one  good  thing :  the  beautiful 
humility  with  which  gentlemen  consider  them- 
selves accepted  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  I 
think  that  men  not  only  wrong  themselves  by 
such  arguments,  but  draw  their  conclusions  from 
mistaken  premises  and  a  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  woman  nature ;  for  responsibility  does 
not  fit  on  feminine  as  on  masculine  shoulders. 
The  majority — and  I  speak  of  the  most  ener- 
getic women  I  have  ever  known — assume  the 
burden  unwillingly,  bear  it  wearily,  and  would 
lay  it  down  most  gladly ;  and  surely  such  a 
woman  is  capable  of  an  intelligent  sympathy 
with  her  husband  that  can  not  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  thoughtless  and  petted  wife, 
who  "  can  not  see  why  Harry  should  be  so  tired 
and  grave"  ("cross,"  she  calls  it)  4 {  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  lounge  down-town  a 
few  hours,"  and  can  never  be  made  to  compre- 
hend that  the  man  constantly  carries  house, 
wife,  and  children  on  his  shoulders.  There 
must  be  the  same  difference  between  the  grati- 
tude and  tenderness  of  the  two  women  as  be- 
tween experience  and  hearsay :  the  one  know- 
ing theoretically  that  her  husband 

"Commits  his  body 
To  painful  labor  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  she  lies  warm  at  home  safe  and  secure;" 

the  other  understanding  experimentally  what  is 
the  anxiety  of  that  "labor,"  and  what  the  se- 
verity of  those  "  storms"  from  which  she  is  so 
sheltered. 

It  is  conceded  that  a  helper  or  sympathizer, 
to  be  effective,  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  to  do  or  speak  about,  and  that  a  wife 
is  to  share  and  sympathize  with  the  anxieties 
of  her  husband.  How,  then,  is  it  one  of  her 
best  qualifications  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  nature?  The  intelligent,  self-controlled 
nature  is  capable  of  docility,  can  be  moved  by 
reason,  can  understand  an  argument,  is  open  to 
conviction.  The  ignorant,  undeveloped  nature, 
unless  a  very  rare  one,  is  apt  to  be  "mulish" — 
not  a  very  flattering  epithet ;  but  I  call  much- 
tried  husbands  to  testify  if  there  is  another 
word  in  the  English  language  that  so  exact- 
ly sums  the  frivolous  perversities  and  shallow 
wrong-headedness  of  their  pettish  and  undisci- 
plined wives  ?  Which  of  the  two  natures  is  the 
true  ideal?  And  if  the  question  was  put  to 
ballot  whether  all  women  shall  be  instructed  in 
a  trade  or  profession  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
emergency,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
vote  of  sick  and  dying  husbands  and  fathers 
tormented  with  anxiety  about  helpless  wives 
and  children  ? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  any  effort  to 
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extend  the  province  of  women  is  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in  Revelation  ; 
but  I  can  not  find  it  so  set  down.     When  M. 
Paul  says,  "I  will  that  the  younger  puna 
marry,  Lear  children,  guide  the  house,  g'nc 
none"  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  re- 
proachfully," there  is  not  only  the  law  hut  the 
prophecy  "of  whatever  makes  the  delight  of  a 
woman's  life  ;  hut  there  arc  the  women  to  whom 
is  never  given  the  "house"  to  guide  ;  there  are 
the  widows,  some  bereaved  by  death,  and  some 
by  the  devil;  some  with  children,  some  with- 
out; there  arc  the  daughters  and  sisters,  who 
become  as  mothers  to  their  parents,  or  the 
younger  members  of  their  family.     Is  it  un\ 
where  said  of  these  that  they  shall  work  at  J 
starvation  prices,  and  under  every  possible  coil- I 
dition  of  hardship?    1>»k-s  God  really  endow  j 
woman  alone,  out  of  the  whole  crcution,  with 
faculties  which  it  is  a  6in  for  her  to  use?  nnd  ; 
does  he  place  her  daily  nnd  hourly  in  c\ig<  n 
cies  which  it  is  a  sin  for  her  effectually  to  meet?  I 
In  that  case  there  should  Ik*  only  ns  many  wo- 
men as  arc  quite  sure  of  getting  husbands,  war-  i 
ranted,  of  course,  to  outlive  them  ;  f  ■  the  pres- 
ent system  of  female  labor  is  n  MM?NI  injus-  ; 
tice,  and  affords  opportunity  for  much  actual  o|»-  j 
prcssion ;  and  all  women  should  l«c  after  «  nc 
model,  for  there  is  now  a  disheartening  amount 
of  power  wasted  on  women. 

There  arc  m.iin  women  w  ln-m  no  Application, 
however  conscientious,  can  mnke  into  inod<l  j 
housewives  and  deft  seamstresses,  as  there  are 
many  whom  no  process  can  turn  out  in  any  oth- 
er shape;  there  arc  women  with  great  executive 
ability,  and  women  with  a  peculiar  n ptit title  for  I 
teaching,  and  women  with  a  taste  for  mathe- 
matics, and  women  with  a  turn  for  InnguagBf,  I 
and  women  with  what  .<!••  called  good  hllliltOSl  I 
heads.    The  century  has  been  oppressed]  all  at  > 
once  with  ji  Mrs.  lirowning,  u  Jenny  land,  a! 
"George  Elliot,"  a  Mis.  St,, we,  ft  Catherine 

Beecher,  i  Bom  ilnnlmr.  a  "(Kill  Hamilton," 

a  Harriet  Hosmcr,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lesser  lights  that  nearly  put 
our  eyes  out  on  every  side.  Speaking  with  all 
due  reverence,  was  it  wise  of  the  Iyord  to  bestow 
these  great  gifts  on  women?  for  He  did  bestow 
them.  Ought  not  thc>c  women  to  hide  their 
talents  in  a  napkin,  like  the  man  in  the  parable?  j 
If  so,  then  there  is  better  ju>tice  done  to  c\ -  r. 
frog  that  has  not  only  disposition  and  legs  but  j 
space  to  jump  in :  every  caterpillar  that  comes 
to  wings;  every  salmon  that  leaps  up  the  falls; 
every  tly  that  has  h  ave  to  live  its  life.  If  BDt, 
if  the  opportunity  for  development  be  accorded 
to  those  women  to  whom  God  has  given  genius, 
is  it  not  just  as  clearly  due  to  women,  to  whom 
God  has  given  labor  for  their  ] union  ?  and  once 
concede  that  it  is  right  for  a  woman  to  work  at 
all,  and  you  have  conceded  that  almost  even- 
other  fact  connected  with  the  present  system  of 
female  labor  is  wrong. 

The  very  first  consequence  is  the  demand 
that  more  avenues  of  industry  shall  be  opened 
to  women  who  must  work,  and  for  whom  there 


is  not  work  enough;  and  yet  our  prejudices  are 
a  little  startled  when  we  find  women  at  oceu- 
PttfOM  more  unu-ual  than  scann:rcs>ing  and 
teaching.  I  confess  to  an  indiudual  shrinking 
from  the  thought  of  woman  on  the  rostrum— a 
public  fj>eaker  addressing  a  crowd;  and  \ct  I 
h  ar  i.'  \  ■  >  .  ii  a  woman,  who  joins  a  woiuau's 
modesty  to  a  rare  eloquence,  w  ho  uses  her  tal- 
ents worthily,  and  who  declares  that  she  had 
tried  to  cam  a  living  in  ways  usual  to  women, 
and  had  failed.  Which  i-  right,  those  w  ho  think 
that  a  woman  should  never  be  an  orator,  or  God, 
who  made  her  an  orator?  Granting  that  all 
women  are  adapted  to  the  two  occupation*  above 
quoted,  which  is  by  no  mean*  the  case,  nil  wo- 
men can  not  live  by  them,  l»ecause  the  suj  ply 
of  operatives  in  these  departments  is  already  far 
in  advance  of  the  demand.  We  shirk  the  fact 
of  woman  a*  a  worker,  and  shrink  from  educat- 
ing her  to  face  it.  As  a  consequence,  in  six 
caws  out  of  ten,  the  woman,  thru*t  suddenly 


a  loss,  her  faculties  all  abroad,  and  herself  com- 
pelled to  seise  on  tho  fir*t  method  of  money- 
making  of  which  she  has  or  can  acquire  a  smat- 
tering. Hence  the  complaint  that  the  majority 
of  women  «ho  apply  for  employment  under- 
stand nothing  tlioroughly.  And  here  is  one 
cause  of  the  fact  that  female  operatives  arc  iho 
wor»t  t«*id  a*  well  as  worst  taught  of  the  labor- 


•a«t  that  is  the  esc 


which  is  gloated 


tions.  Hut  the  butcher,  tho  Uker,  tho  grocer, 
the  landlord,  the  coal-dealer,  tho  shoemaker, 
the  railroad  companies  charge  her  as  much  for 
•elf  and  children  as  they  would  jmitrr/anttlias. 
But  granting  the  excuse.  When  a  man,  an  in- 
stitution, or  a  company  pays  men  in  his  or  its 
service,  they  are  paid  for  so  much  work  done. 
Wo  don't  find  any  body  saying  to  them,  "  I  pay 
vou  less  to-dav  because  I  find  it  costs  vou  less 
to  lire  than  1  thought,  and  unless  I  look  sharp 


about  to  pay  women  for  precisely  the  same  work 
and  re»jK»n»ibilities,  as  well  performed  and  as 
well  met,  what  bos  he  or  they  to  do  with  how 
much  it  costs  a  woman  to  live?  Why  not  pay 
her  also  for  so  much  work  done,  and  let  her 
open  her  bank  account  if  she  can?  It  would  be 
done  with  the  finishing  of  this  paragraph  if  any 
of  you  who  have  the  power  could  but  once  com- 
prehend what  those  three  little  words,  "a  strug- 


riencc  is  the  only  exhaustive  illustration,  by  sub- 
traction and  squeezing  you  may  approximate  the 
realizing  sense. 

Subtract  from  your  own  house  cleanliness, 
conveniences,  room,  and  ventilation,  till  you  have 
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reduced  it  to  a  room  worth,  six  dollars  per  month 
in  a  tenement  house.  Subtract  privacy  and 
quiet,  as  in  such  a  house  every  room  hears  dis- 
tinctly the  clamor  in  every  other  room,  and  the 
din  in  the  street  and  surrounding  yards.  Sub- 
tract every  mouthful  of  fresh  air,  because  what- 
ever your  personal  cleanliness  there  will  pour  in 
at  your  door  and  windows  the  reek  of  all  the 
unwashed  rooms  and  people,  drains,  standing 
pools,  horrible  cookery,  stables,  and  factories  in 
the  neighborhood.  Suppose  yourself  and  children 
there,  because  at  the  rate  at  which  you  are  paid 
you  can  afford  to  live  nowhere  else.  Squeeze 
out  of  your  life  all  hope,  because  by  working 
from  early  morning  often  till  midnight  you  can 
just  earn  money  to  remain  where  you  are,  and 
every  day  you  grow  weaker.  Subtract  from  your 
table  every  thing  but  poor  bread  and  weak  black 
tea,  often  without  sugar  and  milk.  Subtract  from 
your  life  all  visits,  walks,  books,  newspapers,  and 
rides  for  self  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
ambitious  pleasures.  Subtract  from  your  ward- 
robe all  but  the  clothes  in  which  you  are  ashamed 
to  see  your  children  and  yourself,  and  which  are 
to  be  continually  washed,  darned,  and  patched  to 
be  kept  in  their  present  decency ;  remembering 
that,  as  you  are  living  now  up  to  your  last  cent, 
new  raiment  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Squeeze 
out  the  strength  and  elasticity  from  your  body, 
leaving  only  a  dull  sense  of  aching,  fever,  fa- 
tigue, and  sleeplessness. 

A  frightfully  large  number  of  women  in  this 
way  do  achieve  the  magnificent  income  of  thirty- 
three  cents  a  day;  but  as  I  have  not  statistics 
from  which  to  be  sure  that  this  is  the  average 
we  will  grant  you  a  little  more.  Say  that  you 
earn  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  week.  Sub- 
tract all  cheering  prospect  for  your  children ; 
for  at  the  earliest  age  possible  they  are  to  be  set 
at  work,  to  commence  for  themselves  the  life 
that  you  are  now  dragging  out.  You  under- 
stand perfectly  that  there  is  no  way  out  for  you. 
You  remember  that  you  walked  days  in  search 
of  employment,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
traction ;  and  considered  yourself  supremely  for- 
tunate to  obtain  this  work,  for  which  you  are 
wretchedly  paid,  it  is  true,  but  you  are  paid  the 
average  price:  your  employers  are  fair  men. 
You  are  not  paid  in  uncurrent  money,  or  cheated 
out  of  five  or  six  cents  on  a  dollar,  under  pre- 
tense of  a  general  fund  for  illness,  or  obliged  to 
wait  two  or  three  weeks  for  your  money,  or  sav- 
agely abused  and  insulted,  as  happens  to  hun- 
dreds of  others.  You  are  not  the  exceptional 
case,  but  the  average  working  woman,  and  have 
been  tolerably  fortunate,  though  you  do  work 
all  the  day  and  late  into  the  night  for  an  exist- 
ence, in  which  there  is  no  rest,  no  change,  no 
pleasure,  no  beauty,  no  ease,  no  improvement, 
and  no  special  aim  or  incentive  possible  beyond 
the  common  life-preserving  instinct. 

I  have  given  an  indifferent  sketch  after  all, 
for  I  can  find  nothing  gray  enough  to  paint 
it  to  the  life.  There  is  too  much  spring  and 
sparkle  in  our  language  to  express  a  thing  so 
thoroughly  exhausted  of  flavor,  coloring,  and 


sweetness.  But  even  as  I  outline  it  you  would 
shudder  at  the  possibility  of  a  similar  appeal 
being  made  in  behalf  of  your  wife  and  children. 
You  are  a  wealthy  man,  a  careful  man,  with 
property  well  invested,  and  every  thing  insured 
but  said  wife  and  daughters.  Your  wife  is  an 
admirable  woman,  who  leans  entirely  on  you, 
and  who  years  ago  acquired  something  face- 
tiously styled  an  "education,"  which  she  has 
been  forgetting  ever  since.  Your  daughter — I 
have  a  little  china  shepherdess  on  my  table. 
She  has  pink  cheeks,  a  simper,  a  blue  kirtle, 
yellow  slippers,  and  a  hollow  back.  Turn  her 
face  to  the  wall  and  there  is  your  daughter,  in 
an  emergency.  Your  are  a  safe  man  ;  but  so 
was  your  neighbor  Kegge,  of  the  great  firm  of 
Barrel  and  Co.  He  was  President  of  the  Pot 
of  Gold  Company,  with  a  capital  of  five  mill- 
ions ;  and  there  was  a  map  of  the  country  around 
the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  and  a  scrap  of  the  rain- 
bow itself,  in  his  office.  And  yet  Kegge's  fine 
brown-stone  house  stares  at  you  blankly  now 
from  out  its  curtainless  windows,  and  you  re- 
member with  a  chill  how  you  saw  Mrs.  Kegge 
stealing  away  in  the  twilight  with  her  little  ones, 
and  thought,  if  that  were  your  wife  and  Jennie  ! 
Ah !  riches  have  wings,  even  when  there  is  no 
Pot  of  Gold  in  the  case  ;  thieves  break  through 
and  steal.  Antonio's  luck  may  be  yours.  And 
are  there  so  many  barriers,  after  all,  between 
your  wife  and  the  working  woman  of  whom  we 
were  talking  ? 

At  times  you  are  concerned  for  your  Jennie. 
She  is  the  young  lady  about  whose  streamers, 
frisettes,  train  hoops,  ankles,  hats,  back -hair, 
and  general  coquetry  and  shallowness,  press  and 
people  are  alternately  serious  and  witty.  But 
has  she  really  any  thing  else  allowed  her  besides 
development  in  back-hair  and  ends  of  ribbon  ? 
She  is  a  healthy  girl,  with  an  exuberance  of  an- 
imal spirits.  She  is  not  intellectual :  your  li- 
brary is  to  her  the  dullest  room  in  the  house. 
She  is  not  musically  inclined  :  she  would  cheer- 
fully bid  her  piano  good-by  forever.  The  house- 
hold labor  devolves  entirely  on  your  servants ; 
the  responsibility  o.n  her  mother.  What  is  left 
her  in  life  but  diamond  dust  ?  She  has  surplus 
energy,  and  she  works  it  off  in  her  dresses  and 
her  flirtations.  Suppose  that  instead  she  used 
it  in  acquiring  the  art  of,  let  us  say,  printing? 
But  now  that  I  have  written  it  I  see  that  it  looks 
absurd  in  this  connection ;  and  yet  it  is  a  prof- 
itable and  desirable  art,  and  would  be  an  admi- 
rable thing  just  now  for  Arabella  Kegge,  who 
last  year  outshone  Jennie  at  Saratoga. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Arabella  Kegges,  who, 
in  their  day,  have  shone  with  varying  degrees 
of  splendor;  there  are  thousands  more  who 
have  never  shone  at  all,  but  commenced  the 
battle  of  life  with  their  first  recollection.  Some 
of  these  find  work  on  the  hard  and  unequal  con- 
ditions of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  some 
fail — and  yet  live — in  an  abyss  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  unless  from  hints  gleaned  here 
and  there  from  daily  papers,  and  the  reports  of 
charitable  societies.    Of  these,  even  while  we 
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pity,  we  may  say  that  no  one  is  forced  into 
crime— that  "there  are  always  resource*— that 
God  deserts  no  one.  But  let  us  also  recollect 
that  the  devil  is  old  and  wise.  II.-  might  slip 
into  our  hands  the  tirst  stone  to  throw  in  behalf 
of  outraged  virtue,  but  he  docs  not  come  to  us, 
safe  at  home  among  our  children,  with  sugges- 
tions revolting  to  womanhood,  because 
would  be  sheer  waste  of  temptation.  We  ure 
in  condition  to  elaborate1  a  d  /<  n  different  ways 
out  of  the  dilemma,  anil  can  always  fall  Uu  k  on 
tliC  river,  which  some  one  declares  can  always 
serve  woman  as  a  last  resource.  But  the  ri\cr 
shows  blue  and  glancing  through  our  windows 
as  we  sit  and  talk  of  it  at  our  case — no  more 
like  the  cold,  sullen  water  washing  against  the 
foul  wharf  than  our  present  physical  and  men- 
tal condition  is  like  that  of  a  woman  Marred 
through  successor  du\<*.  I*  m;uiU-d.  heart  and 
body,  made  timid  by  <»  ntinual  failures  and  re- 
buff-, shivering,  dying,  faint,  friendless — urged 
by  instant  dread  of  death,  j*-rhaj  «;  frantic, 
perhaps,  for  her  |>oor  little  hungry  children,  or 
brothers  and  sisters,  at  the  end  of  all  her  little 
resources,  shifts,  and  expedients  —  that  is  the 
pass  at  which  hundreds  are  come,  even  now,  as 
you  read  ;  and  at  this  pass  the  tempter,  repulsed 
u  hundred  times  before,  slcp*  in  ngain. 

There  ure  charitable  institutions,  it  is  true, 
and  doors  that  arc  ncrcr  clo*ed  against  the  nu». 
cruble,  and  ears  that  arc  never  deaf  to  a  cry  for 
help;  and  so  there  are  house*,  and  inns,  and 
fires,  and  lights,  on  the  very  roads  on  which 
travelers,  bewildered  between  storm  and  dark- 
ncss,  walk  oft"  precipices,  or  wander  blindly 
about  till  overtaken  bj  despair  and  death  ;  and 
there  arc  women — w>u  and  I,  madam,  are,  of 
course  among  them — who  arc  born  conquerors; 
there  are  women  with  faith  and  firm  nets,  dear 
perceptions,  and  readiness  of  resource  that  no- 
thing can  shake;  but  this  i»  the  superior,  not 
the  ordinary  woman.  The  only  one  who  has 
met  Satan  face  to  face  and  conquered  enjoined  [ 
on  us  nil  to  pray  "that  we  might" — what?  al- 
ways conquer  temptation  ?  No ;  that  wo  mar 
be  "delivered  from  temptation."  Our  place, 
then,  is  not  on  the  judgment-seat,  but  by  the  I 
world's  highway,  where,  like  the  Samaritan, 
wo  may  find  and  save  those  nigh  unto  death. 
There  are  those  beyond  our  help.  There  are 
others,  urged  on  behind  them  by  want  of  all 
things,  whose  perilous  condition  is  a  diri  «  t 
claim  on  the  interest  of  any  and  every  woman. 
If  you  have  not  a  surplus  hour  or  dollar,  you 
have  influence ;  T>r  if  you  think  rightly  you 
will  find  that  good  is  just  as  infectious  as  evil. 
You  arc  only  a  single  drop  to  the  stream  ;  true, 
and  the  stream  is  dwindled,  and  trickles  feebly 
around  the  old  tree  trunk  imbedded  in  its  midst.  1 

The  appeal  in  behalf  of  working  women  is  ' 
not  unfamiliar.  From  time  to  time  the  subject 
has  been  spasmodically  agitated.  Protective 
Unions  have  been  formed  and  failed;  those  of 
the  present  day  might  receive  more  encourage- 
ment.   We  hear  as  many  discouraging  voices 


'  as  the  princess  in  the  Arabian  story  heard  from 
the  stones  in  the  hill.  We  are  t<  Id  that  wo- 
men are  rash,  lack  self-control,  are  incapable  of 
combined  action,  illogical,  half-educated.  Great 
it  all.  The  freed  men  called  out  of  yet  pro- 
founder  depths  and  were  heard.  I:  is  said  that 
men  will  oppose  the  movement ;  but  where  wo- 
men faint  and  falter  men  will  take  the  matter 
up,  because  tho  presence  of  a  class  in  our  midst 
under  a  pressure  of  hardship,  that  is  constantly 
sinking  them  lower  in  tho  scale,  is  detrimental 
to  the  national  life;  and  because  it  will  at  last 
be  clearly  understood  that  under  the  existing 


but  one,  do  yon  see  how  drops  rising  from  the 

ng  thomsclvcs  to  other  drop*,  will  descend 
n  in  a  rainv  impetus  from  heaven  that  will 
1  tho  stream  to  full  flood  swcet.inc  the  old 
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"I  IT  IT  1 1  a  touch  as  drlirat*  a*  the  Spring* 

' '    Are  wakmed  the  beaded  bloom*. 
The  fern  that  ware*,  and  the  moM  that  cling* 

Grow  oo  the  silken  gloom*, 
And  a  dew  of  Maal  I*  woven  in 
lly  the  ooinlta*  Un^r-loom*. 

Airy  fratoan*  of  swinging  vines, 

And  Uittarflks  dipped  m  gold. 
And  the  mercing  curve*  «f  Gothic  linos 

I  >r*wn  in  the  day*  of  obi, 
Glitter  in  bright  and  pearly  beads 

fly  the  quick,  white  fingers  told. 

The  Uugh  Is  gar  a*  the  » pork  ling  dyes. 

And  the  wit  flies  steely -bright. 
As  pointle**  needles  with  broken  eyes 

Are  passed  in  the  failing  light, 
Till  the  tjradrd  flowers  ore  gathered  up 

In  their  silken  fold*  at  night. 

I  think  while  the  beautiful  work  i*  done 

Of  the  arabesques  of  thought, 
I  never  forget  to  wind  and  run 

Round  the  hard  lines  overwrought, 
In  life's  mixed  pattern  of  good  and  ill 

l>aily  before  me  brought. 

Here  and  there  ore  some  fadeless  learee 

In  the  etony  pattern  cold, 
And  a  few  green  Modus  give  Mgn  of  sheaves 

If  the  threaded  roots  but  hold; 
And  a  life  perhaps  I  hove  beaded  o'er 

With  a  bcouty  not  of  gold. 
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JUST  as  Ave  were  commenting  last  month  upon 
the  charming  evening  reception  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design  the  doors  were  opening  to  another 
evening  for  the  private  view  of  the  Forty -first  Ex- 
hibition. The  peculiarity  of  private  views  is  well 
known.  It  is  that  there  is  no  privacy  and  no  view. 
There  is  a  gay  company  moving  in  a  crowd  through 
brilliant  rooms,  chatting,  and  glancing  sometimes 
at  the  walls.  But  the  evening  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  dim.  The  pictures  do  not  show  well,  and 
nobody  asks  that  they  should.  The  evening  is 
merely  a  procession  through  the  rooms,  like  a  march 
around  the  table  before  dinner.  You  look  at  the 
tempting  dishes  and  snuff  the  savory  odors,  but  you 
do  not  propose  to  taste  until  you  are  quietly  seated ; 
and  it  is  not  on  the  evening  of  a  private  view  that 
you  are  quietly  seated. 

The  next  day,  perhaps,  or  some  bewitching  April 
morning — so  perfect  a  swallow  that  3'ou  must  needs 
believe  in  summer — you  ascend  those  sparkling 
steps,  pass  the  handsome  portal,  and  taking  out 
your  critical  pencil,  yon  buy  a  catalogue.  If  some- 
body nudges  a  friend,  and  whispers  to  him  as  he 
points  furtively  at  you,  "There's  a  critic,"  you  can 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  stopping  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase,  and  saying  audibly  to  the 
spectators:  "Heaven  forbid,  gentle  Sirs  and  Mes- 
dames !  It  is  only  an  observer  who  likes  to  look  at 
pictures,  and  who  loves  several  painters.  He  has 
come  to  look  at  the  exhibition  and  say  what  he 
thinks  of  it.  His  opinion  is  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  next  man  or  woman;  and  if  he  expresses  it 
aloud  in  print,  do  the  types  make  it  any  the  truer  ? 
The  types  merely  lift  his  voice  so  that  his  friends  in 
California,  in  Maine,  in  Iowa,  and  in  Texas  can 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  learn  at  least  the 
names  of  the  painters  who  have  maintained  or  who 
have  begun  to  make  their  fame." 

Having  closed  your  few  remarks  you  proceed  to 
express  your  impressions  of  the  pictures  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner — the  grave,  sententious,  methodical 
manner  of  those  admirable  but  terrible  persons  who 
are  really  critics. 

The  Forty-first  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  is  now  open.  It  is  not  superior  to 
some  late  previous  exhibitions,  but' there  seem  to 
us  to  be  fewer  very  poor  pictures.  The  full-length 
portrait  is  absent  this  year,  which  is  a  pleasant  va- 
riety ;  and  the  old  distribution  of  the  pictures  into 
portraits  and  landscapes  is  fairly  abolished  by  the 
increasing  number  of  interesting  genre  subjects  and 
of  special  scenes. 

Mr.  Heade's  "Brazilian  Humming- Birds"  are 
very  interesting  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and 
the  delicate  fidelity  of  the  treatment ;  and  "  Bural 
Felicity,"  by  Howard  Hill,  is  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious picture  of  a  familiar  scene.  In  the  same 
outer  gallery  hangs  a  bold  charcoal  drawing,  evi- 
dently a  portrait,  by  Wm.  M.  Hunt,  who  in  the 
large  room  has  another  portrait.  They  are  both 
free  and  vigorous,  and  show  Mr.  Hunt's  admiration 
of  the  French  school  in  which  he  was  trained.  An 
absolute  contrast  to  this  school  in  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  art  is  found  in  the  pencil  drawing  of  a 
Cat  by  Miss  M.  J.  M 'Donald,  and  "Strawberry 
Leaves"  by  R.  J.  Pattison,  who  also  exhibits  an 
"  Oriole"  and  a  "  Tortoise."  These  last  are  strict- 
ly of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  style  ;  but  better  than  ei- 
ther is  "Young  Mullen"  by  the  same  artist.  Mul- 


len could  hardly  be  more  accurately  represented. 
But  the  stones  in  the  "Oriole"  are  not  readily  rec- 
ognized as  such.  Miss  M 'Donald's  drawing  is  pain- 
fully elaborate  and  true.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  skill 
had  not  been  devoted  to  a  more  interesting  subject; 
but  much  may  be  anticipated  of  so  patient  a  talent 
and  so  faithful  an  eye. 

In  the  "Interior  of  St.  Marks"  Mr.  David  D. 
Neal  attracts  the  eye  by  a  most  careful  study  of 
the  old  church,  skillfully  executed.  Near  by  Mr. 
Elliott's  bold  and  broad  touch  assures  us  that  he 
means  still  to  dispute  the  palm  of  the  master  of  por- 
traits, while  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson  hangs  a  tender 
little  song  upon  the  walls  in  "Comfort  in  Weari- 
ness." It  is  a  young  mother  in  a  poor  room  bent 
across  the  cradle  of  her  infant.  Every  detail  is  af- 
fectionately painted,  and  with  that  exquisite  free- 
dom from  exaggeration  which  shows  calm  and  con- 
scious power.  The  exact  contrast  of  this  impression 
is  produced  b}'  Mr.  E.  Benson's  "Cloud  Towers," 
which  must  be  called  a  strictly  sensational  picture. 
Mr.  Johnson's  two  other  works  in  the  exhibition, 
"Sunday  Morning"  and  "Fiddling  his  Way,"  are 
equally  delightful.  The  latter,  of  course,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  subject,  recalls  Wilkie's  Blind  Fid- 
dler,, but  Mr.  Johnson's  is  as  purely  American  as 
Wilkie's  is  Scotch.  The  eye  and  heart  would  never 
tire  of  either.  The  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
various  aspects  of  childish  pleasure  are  appreciated 
and  represented  in  "  Fiddling  his  Way"  is  sustained 
in  "  Sunday  Morning"  by  a  kindred  insight.  The 
youth  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  twirling  the 
ring  upon  his  finger,  the  sweet,  sober  maiden  at  his 
side,  the  utter  jollity  of  the  twro  frolicsome  but  quiet 
children  behind  their  mother,  the  old  people  and 
the  younger,  and  the  very  Sunday  in  the  air,  which 
broods  over  the  picture,  are  all  charming  and  sim- 
ple and  obvious,  but  to  show  them  as  they  are,  that 
is  to  paint  pictures. 

In  "  The  Gun  Foundry,"  by  J.  F.  Weir,  we  have 
a  striking  picture  by  a  son  whose  promise  illumin- 
ates his  father's  fame.  In  the  exhibitions  of  tAventy 
years  ago  the  father's  pictures  Avere  ahvays  notable, 
and  it  is  now  clear  that  in  future  exhibitions  the 
son's  are  to  be  so.  Mr.  Weir  has  chosen  for  his 
subject  the  interior  of  the  Cold  Spring  Foundry  at 
the  moment  of  casting  a  huge  Parrott  gun.  In  the 
fore-ground  the  stahvart  Avorkmen  are  superintend- 
ing the  pouring  of  the  molten  metal  into  the  mould. 
The  glare  is  fierce,  the  sparks  fly  upAvard  into  the 
vast  dusky  heights  of  the  building,  while  far  away 
in  the  distance  other  workmen  at  other  furnaces  are 
revealed  like  Cyclops  at  their  toil.  As  in  witness- 
ing the  scene  itself,  so  in  looking  at  the  picture  the 
music  of  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell  begins  to  roll 
through  your  mind.  The  subject  is  treated  Avith 
the  closest  fidelity.  It  is  a  transcript  of  the  actual 
grim  and  glowing  event,  and  not  adorned,  as  in 
Turner's  daring  picture  of  the  casting  of  Welling- 
ton's statue,  by  any  purely  fanciful  accessories. 

Near  by  hangs  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's  "Brush 
Harrow."  The  tone  of  this  picture  is  very  Ioav — 
too  low,  it  seems  to  us — but  the  healthful  reality 
of  all  Mr.  Homer's  works  is  delightful.  Indeed 
his  other  contribution,  "Prisoners  from  the  Front," 
is  to  many  the  most  thoroughly  pleasing  picture  in 
the  Exhibition.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  is  full  of 
character  and  interest.  A  group  of  rebel  prisoners 
confront  a  young  Union  General,  Avho  questions 
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them.    The  central  figure  of  the  group  i>  a 
South  Carolinian  of  gentk  breeding  and  pneefU 
aspect  whose  fair  hair  nW>  backward  in  a  heavy 
sweep,  and  who  stands,  in  his  ruMy  -ray  nr..: 
erect  and  defiant,  without  insolence,  a  truly  chiv- 

alric  and  manly  figure.  Next  him,  on  the  right 
is  an  old  man,  and  beyond  him  the  very  antipodal 
figure  of  the  youth  in  front— a  *4  corn-cracker  — 
rough,  uncouth,  shambling,  the  typo  of  tlm>«  who 
have  been  true  victims  of  the  war  and  «-f  the  slavery 
that  led  to  k.  At  the  left  of  the  young  Carolinian 
is  a  I'nion  soldier— one  of  the  Yankee*,  wh-.-e  t ... 
shows  why  the  Yankees  won,  it  is  so  cool  and  clear 
end  steady.  Opposite  this  group  stands  the  officer 
with  sheathed  sword.  Hi*  eomposod,  lithe,  and 
alert  figure,  and  a  certain  grave  and  iheerfcl  con- 
fidence of  face,  with  an  air  of  reserved  and  tranquil 
power,  are  contrasted  with  the  MDdMd  cagemeee 
of  the  foremost  prisoner.  The  men  an-  Uth  \  «"in^  . 
they  hoth  understand  each  other.  They  m.iv 
easily  taken  as  types,  and,  « ithout  effort,  final  \  i<  - 
t.  l  v  i>  read  in  the  aspect  of  the  blue-coated  eoldJer. 
It  will  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the  picture  if 
the  spectator  should  sec  in  the  young  Union  officer 
General  Barlow. 

Mr.  8.  EL  GifTord's  rich  yellow  ■  October  A fUr. 
noon"  is  mellow  and  broad.  The  warm,  gorgeous 
light  hangs  over  the  l»oun  !le*s  wood*  pierced  by 
the  gleaming  stream  ;  but  there  in  «n  air  of  "  r<  m- 
po>ition"  in  t!ic  picture  which  harms  it,  although  it 
lias  all  th«'  char  n  \-  ri'tic  excellences  of  the  artist  s 
manipulation.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Suyuam  •  pic- 
tures tenderly  recalls  that  moileat  man,  that  sincere 
ami  devoted  .ir  i  t,  v. !,  ;*>llcft*  memory  will  be 
always  faithfully  cherished  by  his  cumpanWos  of 
the  Academy.  The  pictures  are  among  his  best  in 
that  social  line  of  tranquil  coast  tccnery  of  which 
he  was  so  fond. 

In  a  certain  tenderness  and  tranquillity  of  feel- 
ing Mr.  Suydam's  pictures  always  suggest  those  of 
his  friend  Kenactt,  of  slum  he  was  so  food,  and 
who  exhibits  a  "  ljike  George,"  full  of  his  peculiar 
merit*.    There  is  an  exquisiteneaa  of  sentiment  In 
the  forms  of  this  picture  which  is  the  truest  mark 
of  Kensett's  hand,  and  which  none  of  hit  friends 
surpa-s;  and  with  it  is  that  sincerity  whid 
chief  charm  in  every  work  i  f  art.    Mr.  Uihu  Ven- 
der's "  Monk  in  Tuscany"  is,  like  his  "  Klcsole  land- 
scape near  riorence,"  full  of  a  broad  clear  iL»\  light, 
lioth  are  bold  and  of  a  masterly  firmness,  and  the 
monk  is  a  work  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Italy, 
like  a  scrap  of  Hrow ning.    N».  to^»,  in  Mr. i  r.. 
"  In  the  Bniboi  of  Venice,"  which  is  the  beat  work 
exhibited  by  him  for  some  time;  there  la  a  local 
feeling  as  well  as  specific  fidelity  w  hich  arv  truly 
charming.     Mr.  Cram!:  !  .>  ->»  thoroughly  • 
Venice  that  his  V<  netian  pictures  an-  very  .-ati-  .i  - 
tory.    Mr.  Church  exhibits  only  one  small  picture 
—  "A  Glimpse  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Ja- 
maica Mountains;"  but  from  some  peculiar  ' 
treatment  the  curve  of  the  distant  shore  seen  from 
above  looks  like  a  precipice  in  profile,  and  singu- 
larly confuses  the  eye.    l»ut  the  tropical  character 
of  the  Gulf  scenery  is  unerringly  r<  \  r- •  •  m   1  I 
the  obedient  hand  of  the  master  who  has  so  care- 
fully studied  it.    Mr.  Ilenncssy's  u  In  Memoriam" 
is  a  delicate,  ghostly  work,  but  the  fancy  is  not 
agreeable,  w  hile  his  "  Drifting*'  is  one  of  his  most 
delightful  works.    A  vouth  stn-tch-  d  in  the  Ikjw 
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h  i»  in  l.i>  I  e*t  \.  in.     N>  i*  Mr  Gris- 
"The  ljwt  of  the  Ice."    A  gray  fog  muf- 
headlands  of  the  river,  upon  which  float  a 
roents  of  ice.    Mr.  (iris wold  already  stands 
among  the  first  of  tl»e  landscapists. 

Hut  what  shall  we  do?  We  are  only  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  large  room,  where  hang  *p»  rt raits  bv 
Huutiiurton  and  Hicks  and  Stone  and  Elliott  and 
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by  a  shrewd  observer  when  bU  moment  came  to 
speak: 

a  Mr.  <  arlrte  rose  at  ooee,  shook  htnwlf  out  of  hU  jfold- 
Ueed  rectorial  gown,  left  It  on  hi*  chair,  sod  Mapped  quiet- 
ly to  the  table,  aod  drawin*  his  Ull,  boojr  frame  Into  a  po- 
•Uloo  of  ■•.ratght  p  rpaodlculartiy  out  pwadbl*  to  one  man 
In  five  hundred  at  serenlT  rears  of  a*e,  he  began  to  .peak 
quietly  and  distinctly,  hut  nerrou»lr.  There  was  a  »!lgiit 
fliuh  on  hb  face,  but  he  bore  himself  with  eotnpoaure  an«! 
diirnit  y,  and  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  was  ubrlaae 
It  beginning  to  feel  at  his  esse,  so  Ur,  at  least,  as  to  bar 
adequate  command  or»-r  the  current  of  bU  th'xiRbt.  lb 
ntvikfl  on  nuiie  fre«-ie  and  eaallr  hardlv  eeer  repeated  i 


of  a  boat  gazes  at  two  maidens  seated  in  the  stern, 
and  all  of  them  drift  upon  a  sluggish  stream  by  a  |  finish  up  ■  t<  pic  fr  <m  which  be  had  oeriated.    He  sr. 
twilight  pasture,  over  which  the  watery  moon  is  (  gix«d  Ia  n.i  baring  come  with  s  written  discourse. 
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was  usual,  and  lit  would  have  been  more  comfortable  for 
me  just  at  present;'  but  he  had  tried  it  and  could  not 
satisfy  himself,  and  1  as  the  spoken  word  comes  from  the 
heart,'  he  had  resolved  to  try  that  method.  What  he 
said  in  words  will  be  learned  otherwise  than  from  me.  I 
could  not  well  describe  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard 
any  address  that  I  should  be  so  unwilling  to  blot  from  my 
memory.  Not  that  there  was  much  in  it  that  can  not  be 
found  in  his  writing?,  or  inferred  from  them ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  the  man  was  a  key  to  the  writings,  and  for  natural- 
ness and  quiet  power  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  com- 
pare with  it.  He  did  not  deal  in  rhetoric.  He  talked — it 
was  continuous,  strong,  quiet  talk — like  a  patriarch  about 
to  leave  the  world  to  the  young  lads  who  had  chosen  him 
and  were  just  entering  the  world.  His  voice  is  a  soft, 
downy  voice— not  a  tone  in  it  is  of  the  shrill,  fierce  kind 
that  one  would  expect  it  to  be  in  reading  the  latter-day 
pamphlets.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  effort  or  of  affecta- 
tion, or  even  of  extravagance.  Shrewd  common-sense 
there  was  in  abundance.  There  was  the  involved  disrupt- 
ed style  also,  but  it  looked  so  natural  that  reflection  was 
needed  to  recognize  in  it  that  very  style  which  purists 
find  to  be  un-English  and  unintelligible.  Over  the  angles 
of  this  disrupted  style  rolled  not  a  few  cascades  of  humor 
— quite  as  if  by  accident.  He  let  them  go,  talking  on  in 
his  soft,  downy  accents,  without  a  smile;  occasionally  for 
an  instant  looking  very  serious,  with  his  dark  eyes  beat- 
ing like  pulses,  but  generally  looking  merely  composed 
and  kindly,  and,  so  to  speak,  father-like.  He  concluded 
by  reciting  his  own  translation  of  a  poem  of  Goethe: 

The  future  hides  iu  it  good  hap  and  sorrow. 

And  this  he  did  in  a  style  of  melancholy  grandeur  not  to 
be  described,  but  still  less  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  then 
alone  that  the  personality  of  the  philosopher  and  poet  were 
revealed  continuously  in  his  manner  of  utterance.  The 
features  of  his  face  are  familiar  to  all  from  his  portraits. 
But  I  do  not  think  any  portrait,  unless,  perhaps,  Wool- 
ner's  medallion,  gives  full  expression  to  the  resolution  that 
is  visible  in  his  face.  Besides,  they  all  make  him  look  sad- 
der and  older  than  he  appears.  Although  he  be  three- 
score and  ten  his  hair  is  still  abundant  and  tolerably 
black,  and  there  is  considerable  color  in  his  cheek.  Not  a 
man  of  his  age  on  that  platform  to-day  looked  so  young; 
and  he  had  done  more  work  than  any  ten  on  it." 

We  can  not  feel  with  the  acute  analyst  of  Car- 
lyle in  the  April  North  American  that  he  has  be- 
come mechanical  or  factitious.  It  is  the  same  face 
we  knew,  but  grown  haggard  instead  of  hopeful, 
gloomy  instead  of  glowing.  The  inextricable  snarl 
of  things  at  which  his  youth  protested  with  a  fire 
that  foreshowed  the  power  to  consume  has  con- 
quered him,  and  he  lies  prostrate,  but  it  is  the 
sinewy  form  of  a  true  warrior  that  we  see. 

It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  acknowledge  no  oower 
now  but  brute  force;  but  it  is  that  force  inspired 
with  a  sincere  and  even  religious  purpose  of  doing 
the  best  that  the  wretched  circumstances  allow. 
The  enormity  that  one  human  will  should  assert  it- 
self remorselessly  by  shot  and  shell,  that  a  worm 
should  ape  divinity  and  prove  its  Godhead  by  sting- 
ing, does  not  appall  him.  His  rage  with  weakness, 
with  error,  with  stupidity,  is  so  overpowering  that 
he  becomes  vindictive;  and  even  innocence,  if  weak, 
becomes  to  him  despicable,  not  because  he  hates  in- 
nocence, but  because  weakness  is  the  source  of 
such  infinite  perplexity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
'  not  the  brutishness  of  the  force,  it  is  its  energy,  its 
organizing  and  executive  quality,  its  yea  for  yea, 
and  nay  for  nay,  its  positive  determination,  with- 
out which,  somewhere,  the  whole  scheme  of  things 
drifts  to  destruction,  which  commands  his  fierce  ap- 
plause. The  world  has  become  to  him  a  gladiatori- 
al arena — it  is  a  vast  humming  Coliseum,  and  when 
the  vanquished  falls  Carlyle  turns  his  terrible  thumb 
and  shrieks  for  the  death-blow.  Yet  he  would  as 
willingly  see  the  victor  vanquished.   It  is  the  pow- 


er he  applauds.  If  the  stricken  fighter  rests  upon 
his  hand, 

"And  sees  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play," 

this  heart,  indignant  at  the  human  folly  that  makes 
the  scene  possible,  is  steeled,  and  by  tragical  in- 
version of  feeling,  sneers  at  the  deepest,  divinest 
emotion  of  the  spectacle  as  sentimentality.  So  at 
last  the  genius  that  vindicated  Burns  has  come  to 
shout  hosannas  to  Frederick  the  Great.  The  hand 
that  describes  with  painful  detail  the  conquest  of 
Saxony  and  the  causeless  campaigns  in  Silesia,  pro- 
trudes from  the  dust  bins  in  which  it  is  fumbling 
to  snap  its  fingers  at  the  civil  war  in  America  as 
the  burning  of  a  foul  chimney.  There  is  no  more 
pitiful  tale  in  literature  than  that  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle ;  and  so  deep  is  the  sense  of  his  sincerity  that 
indignation  is  lost  in  sadness. 

His  Edinburgh  discourse  was  spoken  without 
notes,  and  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  incul- 
cated diligence,  honesty,  fidelity,  obedience,  hu- 
mility, and,  before  all  and  over  all,  silence.  "  Si- 
lence is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man."  Oratory,  in 
his  judgment,  is  Beelzebub's  most  efficient  organ  at 
the  present  time.  England  and  America  are  two 
great  countries,  but  they  are  gone  mostly  away  to 
wind  and  tongue.  Health,  too,  that  is  half  the 
game.  You  must  keep  your  health  if  you  would  do 
any  thing.  But  if  you  propose  to  do  any  thing  you 
must  not  expect  to  keep  your  health.  There  are  a 
few  great  books  which  every  man  should  read,  and 
Carlyle  said  nobly  that  the  end  of  stud}'  is  not 
knowledge  but  wisdom. 

As  for  government,  Thomas  Carlyle's  doctrine  is 
Louis  Napoleon's  Caesarism.  There  is  something 
exquisitely  absurd  in  his  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
hero  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne.  The  man  who  by 
hook  or  by  crook  can  succeed  in  making  himself 
Dictator,  he  is  the  man  for  your  homage.  His  il- 
lustration, however,  is  not  Julius  Caesar  or  Napo- 
leon, but  Oliver  Cromwell.  And  then,  he  quotes 
Machiavelli  against  Democracy.  He  does  not  ask 
his  hearers  to  agree  with  the  Italian,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  Machiavelli's  opinion  that  the  mass  of 
men  can  not  govern  themselves.  Undoubtedly; 
and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord 
Sidmouth,  and  Lord  Londonderry,  and  Lord  Nor- 
manby — of  George  III.  also,  and  Dr.  Johnson — of 
King  Bomba,  and  Count  Bismarck.  Cavour,  we 
imagine,  was  quite  as  wise  as  Machiavelli.  What 
did  Cavour  think  of  Caesarism  ? 

No  preacher  of  the  church  of  Caesar  ever  attempts 
to  answer  the  one  vital  question — how  is  he  to  be 
found  without  deranging  the  whole  order  of  soci- 
ety? Select  any  Caesar  you  please,  Julius  or  Na- 
poleon, or  Frederick,  or  Cromwell,  the  best  of 
them,  or  the  present  French  representative  of  that 
role;  they  all  come  to  the  purple  through  crimson. 
The  state  is  torn  by  a  sharp  civil  war,  and  a  certain 
executive  energy  and  military  genius  and  indomita- 
ble purpose  enable  Caesar  to  emerge  and  constrain 
anarchy  as  he  chooses.  But  these  divine  gifts  of 
the  dictator  are  individual.  They  can  not  be  trans- 
mitted. They  can  not  be  known  even  until  occa- 
sion proves  them.  When  the  individual  dies,  there- 
fore, since  masses  of  men  can  not  govern  them- 
selves, they  must  relapse  into  anarchy  until  the 
heaven-appointed  successor  rises  to  the  surface. 
But  is  it,  after  all,  the  perfection  of  wisdom  to  fire 
your  house  whenever  a  fire-engine  gives  out  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  discovering  which  of  the  re- 
mainder has  the  longest  squirt?    If  the  Court  may 
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be  supposed  to  know  some  law,  the  world,  if  not 
very  wise,  may  be  supped  to  have  learned  some- 
thing.   The  4uesti.u1  is  not  wh.-th'-r  a  p  -1  p  ^ 
ernor  is  a  good  governor,  b»t  w  l.eth.  r  »  .<  «ar:-!.i  ! 
any  where  established  pennancnt  a;.  1  j 
peace  and  justice.    It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  pop- 
ular governments  do  not  c-caj*-  war  .m  l  trouble. 
That  the  new  shoes  pinch  does  not  prove  that  the 
old  shoe*  did  not  leak. 

Mr.  Carlyle  in  this  address  is,  as  usual,  the  lau- 
reate of  silence  ;  indeed  he  talked  for  an  hour  and  a 
hall' mainly  to  incubate  rfkOM  as  the  cardinal  wr- 
tue.  He  was  grimly  witty  aliout  it,  and  it  muat 
have  been  delightful  to  hear  the  scornful  thunder* 
of  his  Scottish  bn>gue  against  talking, 
a  dismal  chapt.  r  all  tli.it.  h  <  xclaimc 
went  into  it— what  has  been  done  by  rushing  into 

fine  speech  There  is  very  great  necessity,  in- 

deeil.  of  getting  a  little  more  silent  than  »f  orr. 
It  seems  to  me  the  finest  tuitions  in  the  world,  the 
English  and  the  American,  arc  coing  all  away  into 
wind  and  tongue.  Hut  it  will  appear  sufficiently 
tragical  by-and-by,  long  afh  r  I  am  away  out  of  it. 
Silence  is  the  eternal  duty  nf  a  man. ...  If  a  gt*»d 
speaker— an  eloquent  speaker— i«  not  »j«-aking  the 
truth,  is  there  a  more  horrid  kind  of  object  in  erea- 

tion  ?  An  excellent  Quaker  of  that  kind  ia,  as  It 

were,  saying,  1  lbs  even-  one  that  want*  to  I*  |«cr- 
suaded  of  the  thing  that  i»  not  true,  ct<n«  hither!' 
I  would  recommend  you  to  bo  very  chary  of  that 
kind  of  cxcclh  nt  s|«i«  h." 

'I'liif*  must  have  U'cn  rxtrvmely  entertaining  to 
hear,  but  who  i*  the  orator?  He  i»  a  man  wh«>  !•  r 
noarlv  forty  year*  ha*  l**cn  an  incraaant  talker. 
He  has  talked  often  wiaely,  powertwlly.  sometime* 
scornfully  and  sadly ;  and  that  he  might  be  hoard 
the  further  he  has  talked  with  hi«  pen  rather  than 
his  tongue.  For  what  it  speech?  I*  it  not  ad 
dressing  human  bring*  in  word*;  and  i*  a  word  lea* 


as  Carl  vie,  w  ho  has  talked  so  much  and  so  1  ffective- 


Iv,  so  vociferously  talk  a 
"  Of  the  many  wise  an 
in  the  discourse  we  do  n< 
have  been  faithtully  read 
who  do  not  allow  any  wtl 
to  obscure  the  value  of  si 
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mi  as  Carlt  le'a. 


Mi:.  ! 
America 
tionablv 


ticcauM»  it  i»  w rilten 
ho  »t>!endid  %o|  limes 


forcible  or  foolish  or  j>er»ua 
instead  of  spoken  ?  What  1 
with  which  t'arlvle's  genius  has  enriched  Kngluh 
literature  but  his  sj»oken  opinion*  upon  the  subject* 
that  interest  him,  and  upon  which  he  wishes  to  af- 
fect the  minds  of  his  countrymen  and  mankind? 
And  what  else  are  Mr  «.l  .  Stouc  •  *|>cecbcs,  or  Mr. 
Bright'*,  or  I-ord  Iaerby's? 

Hut  there  is  another  point  to  I*  considered  in  the 
midst  of  this  loud  declamation  in  favur  of  silence. 
If  England  and  America  an-  indeed  the  finr»t  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  they  are  so  because  of  speech  and 
not  of  silence.  They  are  so  because  they  invite 
every  man.  to  say  his  say  :  to  out  w  ith  it,  and  nut 
re  pre-*  aii'l  mi;       -»  •..:.;.!  which  can  not 

alwavs  W  more  and  more  restrained  explode  the 
whole  system  of  things  into  chaos.  Asia  is  your 
silent  country.  Africa  is  the  mother  of  silence. 
How  does  civilization  like  tlx  :n  ?  Count  Bismarck 
means  to  make  l'ru-M.i  sib  nt  1!'  he  can.  ( V  Lint  I 
marck  is  merely  sitting  on  the  safety-valve,  am 
he  perseveres  lu-  or  lii*  mi<  .  •  -><>r  will  suddenly 
living  >kyward  in  several  pi-  c»-».  In  this  country, 
too.  \\o  bad  a  syMVin  tli.it  ii:i;  !  m'.«  :.  >;  •  •  :. 
was  a*  fatal  to  it  as  a  spark  to  gutij>owder.  But 
speech  touched  it,  and  has  blown  it  to  destruction 
with  a  report  distinctly  audible  to  the  Hector  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  truth  is  that  speech  is  the  salvation  of  civil- 
ization :  and  in  every  country  we  say  better  fuolUh 
speech  than  none  at  all,  for  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  nothing  else  secures  the  peaceful  progress  of 
society.    Why,  then,  should  so  tremendous  a  talker 


Ickexs  evidently  seems  so  persu* 
ns  are  hoatile  to  him,  am!  be  has 
for  so  long  a  lime  cherished  a  fe 
which  is  not  exactly  friendly,  that 
ly  to  cross  the  sea  again  to  visit  1 
the  war  has  antiquated  and  mad* 


to- 


sharp 
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(.rVMfit  ID  g: 


f  I  The  Easy  Chair  lias  of- en  mentioned  the  Century 
0  I  Club,  the  Club  that  especially  and  fondly  preserves 
r,  I  the  traditions  of  literature  and  art,  counting  among 
h   its  mem l»crs  most  of  the  conspicuous  arti*t*  and 


such  recently  occurred  on  the  birthday  of  Shak« 
peare,  the  three  hundred  and  second  anniveraar 
when  a  dinner  was  eaten  in  memory  of  the  poet. 

The  table  was  laid  in  the  great  room  of  the  <  lu 
a  noble  banqueting-hall,  and  forty  or  fifty  gu« 
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sat  down.  Lang,  the  genial,  the  joyous,  the  nim- 
ble-fingered, had  boldly  sketched  a  transparency 
representing  the  man  of  men  sitting  among  the 
chief  contemporary  actors  of  his  plays.  In  front  of 
it  sat  the  President  of  the  Century,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
with  Mr.  Bryant  at  his  right.  At  one  end  of  the 
long  table  sat  the  biographer  and  commentator,  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  class  of  Shakespeare's  schol- 
ars, Richard  Grant  White,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
faithful  student  and  lover  of  the  Swan,  Judge  Daly. 
Around  them  and  along  the  tables  were  ranged  rep- 
resentatives of  every  pursuit,  a  merry,  sympathetic 
company.  The  delicate  bill  of  fare  was  adorned 
with  lines  and  phrases  from  Shakespeare  felicitous- 
ly selected  by  Mr.  White,  and  excluding  all  that 
had  ever  done  duty  at  any  similar  feast  of  the  Cen- 
tury ;  and  all  were  cheerfully  chatty  and  happy  ex- 
cept the  doomed  few  whose  abstracted  eyes  sweep- 
ing the  ceiling  and  moody  faces  purged  of  pleasure, 
plainly  revealed  that  they  were  to  offer  a  few  un- 
premeditated remarks  when  the  fatal  hour  of  dessert 
should  strike. 

It  struck.  The  table  rang  and  jarred  with  ap- 
plause as  the  President  arose,  and  in  words  pardon- 
ably proud  and  congratulatory  recited  the  extraor- 
dinary claims  of  Shakespeare  to  the  homage  and 
love  of  mankind,  in  response  to  the  first  toast,  which 
was  simply  the  poet's  name.  "The  commentators" 
followed,  and  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  humor  Judge 
Daly  proved  with  magisterial  dignity  and  profes- 
sional acuteness  that  the  bard  had  distinctly  men- 
tioned three  of  the  commentators  to  be.  It  was  ex- 
cellent jesting,  and  the  company  heartily  applauded 
the  ingenious  fun.  Then  came  "The  Century," 
and  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  not  known  that  he  was  to 
speak,  replied  in  a  few  words,  saying  that  the  drama 
generally  reached  its  perfect  development  in  the 
earlier  years  of  a  nation,  and  flourished  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  by  easy  approaches  he  alighted 
upon  the  kindred  arts,  related  that  a  famous  for- 
eigner had  told  him  that  landscape  art  was  to 
have  its  finest  development  in  America,  and,  sitting 
down,  called  upon  Bierstadt  and  Kensett  to  finish 
his  speech.  Kensett  politely  yielded  to  Bierstadt. 
Bierstadt  courteously  waived  his  right  in  favor  of 
President  Huntington  of  the  Academy,  and  he,  in  a 
few  words,  declared  his  belief  that  the  famous  for- 
eigner was  right,  and  pleasantly  deprecated  any  art- 
istic depression  arising  from  undue  severity  of  criti- 
cism as  unjust  in  the  artists  to  themselves  and  their 
mistress,  Nature.  To  "The  Drama"  Dr.  Lieber  re- 
sponded with  thought  and  learning;  and  the  last 
regular  toast  "Woman"  was  also  acknowledged, 
but  how  could  it  be  adequately  answered,  for  who 
of  us  "  is  equal  to  these  things?" 

Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton,  who  had  come  in  late 
from  the  feast  of  St.  George,  which  is  always  held 
upon  Shakespeare's  night,  was  then  summoned,  and 
spoke  like  a  father — of  the  church — to  the  birthday 
revelers.  Then  Mr.  White  disclosed  the  curious 
and  interesting  fact,  that  in  all  Shakespeare's  poems, 
'whether  plays  or  sonnets,  there  is  no  abstract  praise 
of  woman  except  in  the  passage  from  '  Love's  Labor 
Lost,"  which  was  the  motto  of  the  toast: 
"From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  we  derive, 

They  sparkle  still  the  true  Promethean  fire; 

They  are  the  hooks,  the  art,  the  academes, 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 

Lovers  praise  their  mistresses  in  all  the  plays ;  but 
the  judgments  of  women  other  than  that  are  the  re- 
verse of  flattery.  Mr.  White,  as  his  life  of  the  poet 
shows,  is  of  opinion  that  Shakespeare's  early  ex- 
perience with  Anne  Hathaway  and  his  blighted  or 


unsatisfactory  domestic  life  explain  this  phenome- 
non, although,  of  course,  he  feels  with  all  the  world 
that  the  creator  of  Virgilia  and  Cordelia  revered 
the  womanly  nature  as  few  men  have.  The  law- 
yers have  always  a  special  interest  in  Shakespeare, 
and  the  President  called  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis  to 
speak  for  the  Bar ;  and  after  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  in  response  to  the  President's  sum- 
mons, the  last  motto  of  the  "Fruits  and  Pastry" 
upon  the  bill  was  verified — 

"You  have  now  a  hroken  hanquet." 

While  still  wondering  at  what  Mr.  White,  the 
most  competent  of  authorities,  said  of  the  strain 
in  which  women  are  mentioned — not  created — in 
Shakespeare,  this  little  song  comes  fluttering  as  if 
to  put  into  music  that  feeling  of  the  weird  craft  of 
woman.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  a  woman,  it  is  only 
a  siren : 

"  LA  SIRENE. 

"  Over  the  gohlet,  filled  to  the  brim, 
She  sends  a  bewildering  glance  to  him. 

"Over  the  sea  of  pink-foamiug  wine 
lie  reels  in  the  light  of  her  beauty  divine. 

"  Deeper  and  deeper  she  dreamily  dips 
In  the  rose-tinted  wine  her  rose-tinted  lips; 

"While  over  the  glas3  she  airily  laughs 
A  pledge  which  he  eagerly  catches  and  quaffs; 

"  And  he  drinks  in  a  madness  wilder  than  wine 
Through  her  smile,  and  her  eyes  bewildering  shine. 

"He  drinks  in  delirium,  danger,  and  death, 
As  over  the  goblet  comes  floating  her  breath ; 

4  4  As  over  the  flagon  of  rose-colored  bliss 
She  wickedly,  witchingly,  wafts  him  a  kiss. 

"Then  laughing  a  laugh  derisive  and  sweet, 
She  is  gone  while  he  kneels  in  despair  at  her  feet." 

The  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring  were  backward 
this  year.  The  northerly  and  easterly  winds  blew 
chill  in  the  very  face  of  the  May  queen,  and  the 
elms  reluctantly  unfolded  their  leaves.  But  al- 
ready the  promise  of  the  orchards  is  plain,  and  un- 
less the  wise  men  are  at  fault  we  shall  rejoice  in  a 
copious  ruddy  crop. 

If  the  cholera  hangs,  a  menacing  shadow  over  the 
opening  summer,  we  must  remember  how  much  of 
its  terrors  knowledge  has  shorn  away.  The  dumb, 
dull  terror  before  a  mysterious  pestilence  has  given 
way  to  the  science  and  skill  which  steal  its  venom 
as  the  rod  draws  the  sting  from  the  thunder-bolt. 
The  signs  of  the  danger  and  the  means  of  preven- 
tion and  of  relief  have  been  made  so  intelligible  and 
accessible,  that  the  coming  of  cholera  can  be  viewed 
with  equanimity  and  even  cheerful  defiance. 

Yet  it  will  always  be  a  shameful  fact  that  when 
it  arrived  in  the  bay  of  New  York  we  were  really 
not  ready  for  it.  With  a  shiftlessness  that  is  almost 
incredible  there  were  no  accommodations  for  the 
sick  but  an  old  hulk,  the  Falcon,  which  was  not 
read}',  and  did  not  receive  the  patients  until  two 
nights  after  the  arrival  of  the  infected  ship.  Yet 
we  had  had  a  year's  warning !  If  a  man  managed 
his  private  business  as  public  matters  of  this  kind 
are  managed,  he  would  fail,  and  always  deserve  to 
fail. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  terrors  of  the  summer  may 
not  be  what  many  fear — and,  as  we  survey  the 
whole  country,  trust  that  the  good  sense  which  is 
the  main-stay  of  human  affairs  may  be  as  conspicu- 
ous in  relieving  us  from  national  trouble  as  from 
the  breath  of  the  pestilence. 


3tfo!itl)!t)  Jlftori)  of  tasni  ftttnte. 


rMTi:ii  status. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  roost 
important  features  of  the  month  are  the  con- 
tinued want  of  harmony  between  the  views  .■:  Cu- 
gtegt  and  of  the  President,  as  evinced  in  the  pSS- 
gage  of  the  Civil  Rights  bill  notwithstanding  lus 
veTo;  various  financial  measures  promised  :  tin-  J t.  - 
jeets  for  Reconstruction  of  the  Union  j  the  under- 
standing between  France  and  the  I'nited 
regard  to  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico  ;  and  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  criming  out  of  the 
dispute  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Tin:  ikace  nOOLMJUBBMU 
On  the  2d  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond,  the  President  issued  a  lYoclams- 
tion  declaring  the  civil  war  nl  an  m  l.  Hi  I 
lamation  recites  the  princi|»al  Executive  MM  legis- 
lative acts  recognizing  the  existi  nee  of  the  war: 
'(1.)  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  April  P.». 
1861,  declaring  that  in  aeren  States  "the  lav. 
the  I'nited  States  were  opposed,  and  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed  by  combination*  l"o  j-.w.  rful  to 
be  opposed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, or  bv  the  powers  vested  in  the  Marshal* 
by  law."  (2.)  The  Proclamation  of  August  Irt,  l»C\, 
declaring  the  inhabitants  of  eleven  State*  "to  be  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  l  nited  States. 
(3.)  The  Proclamation  of  July  1,  1HC2,  declaring 
that,  with  certain  exceptions  "the  insurrection  still 
existed  in  the  States  aforesaid."  (4.)  The  Procla- 
mation  of  April  2,  1WJ3,  r  g  ating  in  effect  this  last 
Proclamation.  (5.)  The  so-called  "  Crittenden  and 
•lohnson  reaolution,"  passed  by  the  House  July  ?2, 
and  by  the  Senate  July  25,  1861,  that  the  war  has 
DOM  forced  upon  the  country  by  di»unioni*t«  in  the 
Southern  States  now  in  revolt,  and  that  "this  war 
is  not  prosecuted  on  our  part  in  any 
■Itll,  nor  for  any  purjiose  of  concur* 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow  in 
frith  the  rights  or  established  in»t 
States,  but  to  defend  and  maintait 
of  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  lai 
suance  thereof,  and  to  preserve  the  Cnion  ' 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  t he  seven 
unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  obj 
accomplished  the  war  ought  to  cease.*'  TV, 
lution,  the  President  consi  '.  r-.  "may  lie  r 
as  having  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  t 
subject  to  which  it  relates."  The  Pruclamat 
declares : 


of,  or  separate  ll*elf  fr^m,  or  l«e n-\w.iU  1  f:t>tu  t!i«'  Am  •- 
lean  I'uiou,  and  that,  tlRrvforv,  «  n  !i  m :.»t.  <>  i.d.t  to  ro- 
maln  and  cou»tilule  an  Integral  part  of  the  Culled  State*; 

and 

•'irArrrrts,  The  p**ple  of  the  several  before- mrnlloncd 
States  hare.  In  tho  manner  aforesaid,  gi\on  salbfartory 
§1  Idmee  tttat  they  ar»juh-*oa  In  this  sovereign  and  lm- 
j-  riant  resolution  of  tho  national  unl'y;  and 

"H'Armu,  It  Is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  ptlnrtpte 
of  government  that  people  who  bars  rv  vol  led,  and  who 
hare  been  orcmiao  and  »-,itdued,  must  either  be  denlt 


•  .rvattaled  so  a*  to  prevent  tnem  ir\«u  ivrr  again  Ootng 

harm  as  cix-tnlo*,  which  but -named  pulley  it  abhorrent  to 
humanity  and  freedom :  anil 

"ITsrmM,  The  V  »n*tltutl<  n  of  (he  Called  Btalea  pro- 
vide* for  roo*tl:u<  bt  ronimnnkile*  only  as  State*,  -nd  uol 
a*  Territorial,  Depend*  ncie»,  Province*,  or  I  rorcSurale* ; 
aad 

"ITaerert*,  Pneh  constituent  Hate*  mat  neeea-arily  be, 
sod  by  the  <toa*lttatloa  and  lav*  of  ilia  Cubed  Mate* 
•re,  made  e*|ual«,  and  placed  «>n  a  like  f»slna;  •  •  to 
litleal  rt*hu,  Imtnunllle*,  dl^ntlv.  and  power  with  lie 
MTeral  (feu  .  vb.h  *hkh  they  ar*  united:  and 


»:i»sUb(»  ;  and 

"IrJUrma,  htandlne  annlr*.  mllllaiy  orrnpatl  >n,  mar- 
tial la*,  military  tribunal*,  and  U»e  •urpetubwi  rtl  the  priv- 
ilege «f  the  vril  of  ha  bra*  corpus  arr.  In  time  of  peace, 
da'  ceroau  to  publk  llbrrly.  I  nrvm  pallida  with  Ihe  Indl- 
vWlual  rl^M.  -<  th-  OMOMOj  e»ot»ary  to  I  he  p-a  n*  ami 
•flrit  of  o«tr  »>•«-  Inaittuti  .0.,  and  rihatutlrr  of  the  na- 


i»  war  I  tlarnt,  |*«UUna,  Arkansas,  M|mI»«i|  pi.  and  1 1  »rlda,  U 

",ft\     '.  I      It  will  l»e  noted  that  In  this  PrtM  lamation  no 
fit™  I  mention  la  made  of  Texas;  for  the  reason  that 
late  had  not  at  the  lime  adopted  a  Constitution 
iil-altituMhe  conditions  wandered  essential  for  its 


I  supremacy 

iade  in  par 


ishes  ilavery,  and  provides  tliat 


■  Afrlei 
their  rWk 


M  H'/ifivMs,  ny  my  Tn« 
Inst  the  Inatureoli  d  la 

clared  to  have  ~»ii>i 
ed  States  therein  to  be  tit 
oflicers  as  hud  lieen  duly 
pitted  exercise  of  their  ol 
ik  HViTtxis,  There  now 


p  13th  day  of  June 
rennewK-e'  «aa  dc- 
horiiy  of  the  l  oit- 
8-irh  t  niu-d  8*at«-» 
to  be  in  the  undu- 
:  and 

.i/.  .i  inaal  iwafsa- 


nnee  of  misguided  citiz*  ns  or  others  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  State-,  in  the  States  of  (Jvijr^ia,  South  I  -\r  ■ 
Una,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tenne«t»et\  Alaliama,  Luu- 
i-iaua,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  laws  can 
be  sustained  and  enforced  therein  by  the  pr«>p<T  ri%  il  au- 
thority. State  or  Federal,  and  the  pi- 'pie  ..f  the  »aid  Slates 
are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  and  have  conformed  or  will 
conform  in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  affairs  rtow- 
ingout  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited 
States  prohibiting  Slavery  within  the  limits  and  juri«dic- 
tion  of  the  United  States;  and 

u  Whereat,  In  view  of  the  before-recited  premi-<  -  it  i- 
the  manifest  determination  of  the  American  people  that 
no  State  cf  its  own  will  has  the  right  or  power  to  go  ont 


them  »hall  b»*  exidorted 
Horn  for  like  "rtrn— «  ai 
aliall  be  tubject  to  like  p 


•li  tin; 
abol- 


stid 
Inat 
■ril- 


bv 

n'd 


I  V--V-.f    <T  TIIK  (IMt.  ItH.IITi  i;it.l.. 

The  <  i %  LI  Pigbts  Pill,  which  was  vetoed  I 
President,  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congr 
more  than  the  requisite  majority  of  tw  o-tbinl 
has  conscquenllv  Income  a  law.  In  the  BtMlOj 
April  4.  Mr.  TrumlaiU,  of  Ohio,  sjsjkc  in  favor  of 
the  pas«ageof  the  Pill.  He  reviewed  nt  length  the 
President's  objections.  He  argued  that  by  the  (  on- 
stitution.  and  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, all  persons  born  within  the  I'nited  Stales, 
"~(*pted,  were  citizens  of  the  Cnibd 
reforc  of  necessity  of  tho  several 


slaves  only 
States,  and 
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States  in  which  they  resided ;  but  that  the  right  of 
citizenship  did  not  involve  political  rights,  or  rather 
privileges,  such  as  the  right  of  voting  and  holding 
office.  The  right  to  hold  office  under  the  Federal 
Government  depends  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in 
the  States  depends  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Thus  a  naturalized  citizen  could  not 
be  elected  President,  and  must  have  resided  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  country  in  order  to  be 
eligible  as  a  member  of  Congress.  But  citizenship 
did  involve  certain  rights ;  and  this  Bill  was  framed 
to  secure  the  fundamental  rights  to  all  citizens  in 
every  State.  Mr.  Trumbull  denied  that  the  second 
section  of  the  Bill  did,  as  affirmed  by  the  President, 
discriminate  in  favor  of  colored  persons.  The  very 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  he  said,  to  do  away  with  all 
discrimination.  It  was  indeed  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colored  race,  but  this  was  simply  be- 
cause in  certain  cases  he  was  discriminated  against 
by  State  laws.  Remedial  laws  like  this  were  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  those  who  needed  relief ;  and 
when  this  was  afforded  they  stood  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  needed  no  relief.  The 
President's  objection  that  the  Bill  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  those  who  made  laws  discrimin- 
ating against  persons  on  account  of  race  or  color  was 
pronounced  futile,  for  it  imposed  punishment  upon 
those  only  who  subjected  any  person  to  different 
punishment  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The  of- 
fense was  the  subjecting  a  colored  person  to  dis- 
criminating punishment.  Now  to  constitute  an  of- 
fense there  must  be  not  only  an  act,  but  a  vicious 
intent  in  performing  the  act;  so  that  a  judge  or 
officer  who  should  execute  such  a  law  would  not 
of  necessity  be  punished  therefor.  If  he  acted  in- 
nocently he  would  not  be  liable;  but  if  he  acted 
viciously  and  corruptly  he  ought  to  be  punished. 
To  the  President's  objection,  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  officials  required  to  execute  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Trumbull  replied  that  it  "was  all 
copied  from  the  statute  known  as  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law :  machinery  in  itself  always  held  to  be 
constitutional  and  proper,  and  now  used  in  the  in- 
terest of  freedom,  as  it  originally  was  in  the  interest 
of  slavery.  As  our  soldiers  employed  the  weapons 
we  received  from  the  rebels  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion, so  the  weapons  of  the  law  were  sanctified 
in  uses  of  freedom."  Other  provisions,  to  which 
the  President  objected,  such  as  that  for  employing 
the  army  and  navy  in  executing  the  law,  were  de- 
clared to  be  taken  verbally  from  former  laws  to 
which  no  objections  had  been  made.  Mr.  Trum- 
bull went  on  to  say  that  the  Bill,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  himself,  was  framed  in  accordance  with  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  President's  views;  that  it 
was  submitted  to  him  substantially  as  it  now 
stands ;  that  he  was  requested,  if  he 

u  had  any  objections  to  any  of  its  provisions,  that  he  would 
make  them  known  to  the  friends  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  remedied,  if  not  destructive  of  the  measure  ; 
for  there  was  believed  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  and  certainly  none  on  my  [Mr.  Trumbull's]  part, 
to  have  bills  presented  to  him  which  he  did  not  approve. 
He  never  indicated  to  me,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  any  of 
his  friends,  the  least  objection  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  till  after  its  passage.  How  could  he,  consistently 
with  himself?  The  Bill  was  framed,  as  it  was  supposed, 
in  entire  harmony  with  his  views,  and  certainly  in  har- 
mony with  what  he  was  then  and  has  since  been  doing  in 
protecting  freedmen  in  their  civil  rights,  all  through  the  re- 
bellious States.  It  was  strictly  limited  to  the  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  belonging  to  every  freeman,  the  birth-right 
of  every  American  citizen,  and  carefully  avoided  confer- 
ring or  interfering  with  political  rights  or  privileges  of  any 


kind.  The  Bill  neither  confers  nor  abridges  the  rights 
of  any  one,  but  simply  declares  that  in  civil  rights  there 
shall  be  an  equality  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  that 
all  alike  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishments  in  every 
State.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  in  this  respect  the  law 
shall  be  impartial." 

Mr.  Trumbull  animadverted  in  severe  terms  upon 
the  general  course  of  the  President,  and  especially 
of  "the  spirit  of  his  veto  message ;  of  the  dangerous 
doctrines  it  promulgates ;  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  of  its  author ;  of  his  encroachments 
\  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  Congress ;  of  his 
assumption  of  unwarranted  powers,  which,  if  perse- 
vered in  and  not  checked  by  the  people,  must  event- 
ually lead  to  a  subversion  of  the  Government  and 
the  destruction  of  liberty."  He  quoted  from  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  then  a  Senator,  upon  the  veto  by 
President  Buchanan  of  the  Homestead  Bill,  in  which 
he  said,  "The  President  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sumes— yes,  Sir,  I  say  presumes — to  dictate  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  that  this  measure  shall  not  become  a 
law  I  hope  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  have  sanctioned  this  Bill  by  more  than  a 
two-thirds  majority,  will,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, exercise  their  privilege  and  power,  and  let 
the  Bill  become  a  law  of  the  land,  according  to  the 
high  behest  of  the  American  people."  Mr.  Trum- 
bull concluded  his  speech  by  saying : 

''This  Bill  in  no  manner  interferes  with  the  municipal 
regulations  of  any  State  which  protects  all  alike  in  their 
rights  of  person  and  property.  It  could  have  no  opera- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  or  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  How  preposterous,  then,  to  charge 
that  unless  some  State  can  have  and  exercise  the  right  to 
punish  somebody  or  to  deny  to  somebody  a  civil  right  on 
account  of  his  color,  that  its  rights  as  a  State  will  be  de- 
stroyed !  It  is  manifest  that  unless  this  Bill  can  be  passed 
nothing  can  be  done  to  protect  the  freedmen  in  their  lib- 
erty and  their  rights.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  President  at  one  time  as  to  good  faith  re- 
quiring the  security  of  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty  and 
their  property,  it  is  now  manifest,  from  the  character  of 
the  objections  to  this  Bill,  that  he  will  approve  of  no 
measure  that  will  accomplish  the  object.  That  the  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  gives  this 
power  there  can  be  no  question.  Some  have  concluded 
that  it  gives  even  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. I  have  not  thought  so,  because  I  have  never 
thought  suffrage  any  more  necessary  to  the  liberty  of  a 
freeman  than  of  a  non-voting  white,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male. But  his  liberty  under  the  Constitution  he  is  en- 
titled to,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  it  to  him  lie 
is  entitled  to  have,  be  it  the  ballot  or  the  bayonet.  If  the 
Bill  now  before  us,  and  which  goes  no  farther  than  to  se- 
cure civil  rights  to  the  freedmen,  can  not  be  passed,  then 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  declaring  freedom  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  is  a  cheat  and  a  delusion.1' 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
replied  to  Mr.  Trumbull.  The  greater  part  of  his 
reply  was  devoted  to  an  elaborate  legal  argument 
to  prove  that  "citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
consequent  not  upon  naturalization,  but  upon  birth 
in  a  State,  is  to  depend  upon  the  fact  whether  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  make  the  party 
so  born  a  citizen  of  that  State;"  and  consequently 
that  the  Bill,  in  declaring  all  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  citizens  thereof,  is  unconstitutional. 
And  in  respect  to  the  special  rights  conferred  by 
the  Bill,  "the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be 
parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  sell, 
hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  estate,  and  to 
the  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceed- 
ings for  the  security  of  persons  and  property  as  is 
enjoyed  by  white  persons,"  Mr.  Johnson  averred 
that,  "  If  there  be  any  thing  that  might  be  consid- 
ered as  true  in  the  Constitution  and  laws,  it  was 
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that  over  every  one  of  tin M  rights,  or,  to  speak 
correctly,  over  every  one  ol"  the  subject*  to  i 
these  rights  are  MM  to  attach,  the  jurUdicli 
the  States  was  exclusive.  This  Hill,  in  nn  <  ;  : 
strikes  at  all  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 

The  question  "Shall  the  hill  pas*,  the  I'rcsit 
objections  notwithstanding?"  *m  taken  ir 
Senate  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  wu  decided  i 
affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  15.  All  the  Sen 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  are  Kepubli 
Of  those  who  voted  again rt  it,  Messrs.  Cowan  of 
1\ nn-vh  ania,  1)  li:-.:  .  :  Wisconsin,  I<aneof  Kan- 
gas,  Norton  of  Minnesota,  and  Van  Winkle  of  Wait 
Virginia,  arc  Republicans;  the  others  Deeaocrata. 
The  seat  heretofore  held  by  Mr.  Stockton  of  New 
Jersey  had  been  declared  vacant,  and  the  vacancy 
had  not  been  filb-d.  Mr.  Dixon,  Republican.  a  bo,  it 
was  Mipjiosed  would  have  voted  to  sustain  the  veto, 
was  absent ;  but  his  vote. would  not  hare  anVeted 
the  result ;  there  would  still  bare  been  tw»-third» 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.— In  the  Hoote 
the  vote  was  tak<  n  on  the  iHh,  and  the  bill  was 
parsed  by  a  votr  of  1 -  to  II  ;  U  ing  within  *  •;:  /!< 
vote  of  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  All  who  rated 
yea  are  HcjHiblican*  ;  all  who  voted  nay  are  lVase» 
crat*,  with  the  exception  of  Meatra.  tUdrtdge  of 
WisionMn,  I -it  ham  ami  Whaler  of  Writ  Virginia, 
M  of  Missouri,  l»belpe  of  Man  Ian.!.  Itandall. 
Rouaeeau,  Shanklin,  and  Smith,  of'  Km  tacky,  mA 
Raymond  of  New  York. 

RKtmsaTitrcTinsr  or  tub  t"xw*». 

Various  Miggr*tiom  looking  to  the  r*vw»tr»r - 
tion  of  the  I  nk  n  have  been  pot  forth  buh  la  and 
out  of  Congress.  Among  the  UtUr  i»  one  br  tiee- 
rral  B.  K.  Hutlcr,  which  dceerree  ataxae!  mtatMi. 


el  debt,  nor  any  c 
cipaU<<l  hlavea,  shi 
State*  or  anv  Mat 


On  the  »Hh  of  April  the  Juir 
construction  presented  a  plan 
joint  resolution  proposing  an 
C  onstitution ;  (1)  A  bill  pror 
ration  of  the  States  latrlr  in  n 


poftk«  of  the  f»to 

id  br  Use  tailed 
.  (1)  The  qaal*- 
lo  the  Mate*  ;  bwl 
r  of  ber  male  citi> 
se;  and  no  per*  n 

rml*f.  1M> 


Iks  deprived 
(3.)  lUprese 
tion,  uot  fast 


iall  l»c  according  to  papula* 
asasa  diafraachsacd  by  Male 


uiatraiiciiLM*nient  is  removed  it  •hall  be  aorufdin.? 
to  the  whole  |>opulation.  (4.)  An  act  of  CoafMi 
shall  U-  |.i-<tl  enabling  any  Stale  to  be  1 1  sties  J 
to  the  Union  when  she  shali  adopt  the  abore 
stitutioual  amendments  and  enforce  them  by 
lation ;  but  no  person  who  has  held  civil  or  diplo- 
matic office  in  the  Confederacy,  who  left  the  naval 
or  military  service  of  the  I'nited  States,  or,  being 
educated  therein,  took  sen  ice  in  the  Coofederacr, 
or  aided  in  the  rebellion,  shall  be  qualified  as  an 
elector,  or  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the 
I'nited  States  or  be  Governor  of  anr  State.  (5.) 
l'xcept  as  a!  *  \  .•  provided  there  shall  be  a  complete 
amnesty  and  restoration  of  rights  to  all  citizens  of 
the  States  so  restored.  (6.)  As  soon  as  mar  be 
after  the  passage  of  these  measures,  Congress,  aA- 
er  inviting  the  several  States  to  ratifv  them,  idaall 
take  a  recess  of  three  months,  so  that  persona  dulv 
elected  according  to  these  provision*  mav  be  able 
to  represent  their  respective  States  during  the  pres- 
ent session. 


in  full 


.t  JiAmi  II* 


IV  It  r»»^»»*l,  br  \h*  Voiu  »aJ  |{  at  Rr^nwvU- 
m  of  Um  lalw»i  XtoUe  c<  Assarha  la  i  *******  *~.m 

tW,  l*MSU^  U  bath  lla^oe  «Mx*rrto«.  Thai  ik«  S 
I  .  t  .e.  wiVh  t-  pc  v—'  i-  the  l/fWUiBiw  of  taw  >«t«rd 
Mm'**  at  %a  esaeoiaMat  to  Ik*  (  .«a»tltaUa)  of  Um  l  alud 
MoU«,  «hWH.  *br«  r»i.M  I  r  ihrw  l  ..nK.  *  mM4  l^jU- 
Ulur<r«.  •hall  be  valid  m*  port  v4  Ihe  t  eaetttaltoa,  MMIJ  i 
AffUt*  — »  Joe.  I.  N  .  Male  «hall  aiti  «r  ■■■■  ear 
law  which  •heU  ehrUf*  tho  t  m«  .Wv«.  «r  feaHlw  of 
rftieeaw  at  Um  I  olu«t  htoi»..  Hf  ahell  oajr  Mai*  Arprltr* 
•ej  pre  a  *f  la».  Ubafty.  <e  pnftit  ■SBfal  ie» 

»4  Ue,  mar  d<c»  »  oay  pass 

mi  f«MU«4s««  /  iw  mm 

•  tibia  tkto  fi 

^*  <4I^  I  >  iSwif  n  fassjro  Mabsi)  e  vatio«  law  vbol* 

a-i«a««  ■  |«r>  r.»  la  m*i<\  ci  t^lir.^  |»JUa*  mmt 
i*ic«4  um  «boaw*w  la  serr  fbi«  (be  «lonl«w  '■»-.  ?  i» 
be  4m»I  !•  oar  yuelSno)  <4  u«  m«U  rtllarao  r>  <  |mb 
tlkoa  teetar  «>*  » «**  •  of  •«>,  m  U  aajr  way  ■bsiepii.  •*> 
<«H  r  .•  («ru if»l^«  to  Um  ««■«...«».  or  ^ab«c  dnr,  Um 
bwte  ^  rvsewM«a*ib«  la  •  .-b  m*i<  *a^U  t«  rm.m*w4  la 
Um  ;  »WWb  Um  ImI  c  .#  mm b  mik  rUlaeaa 

•ball  bM«  w  Um  eb  m  aaaabar  af  saakt  rUiavea  aa«  haw 
Bel  tWealv  aaa  rear*  af  afb> 

aW      I     •  la*  SU  aWf  .  <:  V  all  up|  aba 

7  » IWr«»l  to  Um  late  Utafrwttoa,  c  I  aM 

•ImJI  bo  •trt«W«J  ("a  ibo  r%bl  to  »v4*  t  e 
af  fJssMi      ojm]  Sm  obM%t««  tar  hroobiaat  *a4 


Uto  tl^tl 


to  aM  of  ibo 

.  ■ : .«  IM  t  6  u.l  nuto,  ■  aaf  I 
rlfli af  it>»  i  ioi»'»  Mrttsa  or  b 
>b»ll  bavo  aoooe  to  as 
UU  «,  Um  orwiii  ai   i  UUa  mJV 


i  ;  :  • 


p*x*%U  f*t  rae  tUmt mm 
feto/foM  to  faetr  .^n  /V4m 


da»  e*e*toto»l  oUb  I  to,  fa- 
to**  omi  »at  t+Utj  i  Um  t  atoa  bo  r««l  ««.!  to  fell  Mi- 
imIm>u  a  la  afl  f>  v.tu*A  rto>U .  tad  w  bat  mm  Um  Qiaai  tm 
br  H««  roavaattoa.  or  t  »■  s^raUSWaUaa  to  Um  Up 
wUivw  of  Um  M««t»l  SaoSaa.  ao  aa  asaaaaWaS  to  the 
l  .AMjtaltoa  af  Um  I  aMo4  atatoo,  aa  utkb  la  Um  follow 
tmg  Wore*,  to  oil  -.to  «xaetilaltoaal  arUcIo  to/*  la* rtoJ>, 


a  aart  af  Iba  0MH| 

bate  raiiAoj  tba 
•at  la 


wk  Stoto.  •*  kaaa  4olf  «tou4  aa4  >| 
Ho*  ba«la«  Uaoa  Um  r»t»i/*4  ooUaof  uA<c,  U 


1  Aaiba  U  farther  ra*rto»l.  TKal  ehra  may  Uto- 
N  bS  bMarroriiea  •bail  baea  rallied  Ibo  (        lag  sea. 

u'u'o'aaor  ibo  art  ^^afJn^  SX,  ^b  laaf 
rvtaaia  4ao  aa4  aaoaiJ  la  «acb  Stole,  aar  to  aoauavd 
aa4  aai4  br  aatb  Stole,  aM  Um  aafiaaat  Ito-rW  om 
prjfMT  aMaraaan  fraaa  eara  •'tola,  to  br  ftr«a  to  Iba  rVa> 
marr  of  Um  Traaoarr  af  the  I'aiu*!  Htouo,  mmy  bo 
»  «e4  far  a  aarlaf  ajai  Tim  lea  year*  fr*a  oai 
Um  {Ma«oc«  cf  LbUaat 

J  M  iaMas  aajfji 

Cae  OarnovM  o,<  fJU  t'» 

Do  It  raartod,  ate..  Thai  aw  srrwai  .11011  br  »l»rH.  to 
any  c4Ve  nboer  lb'  (rveoniaMWS  td  Um  I  aiu-1  »toto*  vbo 
w  LaHoacd  la  aaj  of  Um  Mlowiac  eaa,  aaawfyt 

1.  Tb«  ITeebSrot  aad  Vlw-lTWVnt  «f  Um  rawfaSerato 
>uie«  f  Anvrka,tocailaa.aa4  Um  brad«of< 


2  TVm  aba  la  other  caaatrU*  arto4  aa  afrau  of  the 

OlaJbacrate  .«tote»  of  AmerW.  oo  ealtod. 

3.  Hrada  of  I»rpana>rala  of  lha  l  alSai 
of  the  Army  %xA  Nary  of  Um  Ui 
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sons  educated  in  the  Military  or  Naval  Academies  of  the  [ 
United  States,  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  either  House  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress 
of  the  Uuited  States,  who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  late 
rebellion. 

4.  Those  who  acted  as  officers  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  so  called,  above  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the  | 
army  or  master  in  the  navy,  or  any  one  who,  as  Governor 
of  either  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  late  rebellion. 

5.  Those  who  have  treated  officers  or  soldiers  or  sailors 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  captured  dur- 
ing the  Late  war,  otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

NEW  REVENUE  BILL. 

On  the  25th  of  April  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  reported  a  bill  making 
important  changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bill. 
Some  of  the  most  important  changes  recommended 
are  as  follows  :  Income-tax,  five  per  cent,  on  the  ex- 
cess over  $1000  instead  of  $600.  Cotton,  in  lieu 
of  taxes  on  the  manufactured  article,  5  cents  a  pound 
to  be  paid  by  the  producer  or  holder,  with  a  draw- 
back upon  goods  manufactured  and  exported,  equal 
to  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid.  Distillers  and 
brewers,  $100  instead  of  $50.  Apothecaries,  inn- 
keepers, and  the  like,  not  to  be  taxed  unless  their 
annual  sales  exceed  $1000 ;  this  does  not  apply 
to  dealers  in  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  Distilled 
petroleum,  etc.,  20  cents  a  gallon;  oils  distilled 
from  coal,  etc.,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  10  cents. 
Ground  coffee,  or  any  substitute  therefor,  1  cent 
per  pound.  Sugar,  1^  to  2  J  cents  a  pound.  Salt, 
3  cents  instead  of  6  per  hundred  pounds.  Wear- 
ing apparel,  5  per  ocnt.  Boots  and  shoes,  2  per 
cent.  ;  ready-made  clothing,  1  per  cent. ;  but  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  and  milliners  whose  work  does  not 
exceed  $1000  a  year  not  to  be  taxed,  and  articles 
of  dress  made  for  women  by  milliners  and  dress- 
makers not  taxed.  Cigars,  2,  4,  and  10  dollars  a 
thousand,  according  to  price.  Smoking  tobacco,  10 
and  25  instead  of  15  and  30  cents  a  pound.  Bro- 
kers' sales  5  cents  on  the  $100,  except  on  sales  of 
exchange,  coin,  which  is  2  cents.  Soap,  -|  cent  a 
pound,  except  perfumed,  which  pays  3.  Schedule 
A  is  stricken  out,  with  the  exception  of  billiard 
tables  and  carriages  valued  at  more  than  $300 ;  that 
is,  watches,  plate,  pianos,  etc.,  not  taxed.  Among 
other  articles  freed  from  tax  are  lucifer  matches, 
cheap  photographs,  books,  paper,  starch,  cheap  soaps, 
and  a  very  large  list  of  manufactured  articles  upon 
the  materials  of  which  taxes  have  been  paid.  This 
bill,  drawn  up  mainly  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Revenue  Commission,  noted  in  our 
last  record,  greatly  simplifies  the  working  of  the 
Revenue  system,  and  relieves  from  burden  many 
branches  of  industry  ;  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
reductions  it  is  presumed  will  be  made  up  by  the 
tax  on  cotton.  It  will  not,  if  passed,  go  into  oper- 
ation until  July  1 ;  and  so  does  not  apply  to  the  taxes 
for  the  last  year,  the  payment  of  which  is  now  due. 

EQUALIZING  BOUNTIES. 

A  Bill  having  been  reported  to  Congress  for 
equalizing  bounties  of  soldiers,  giving  in  effect  8£ 
dollars  a  month  to  those  who  had  not  received 
bounties  to  that  amount,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Revenue  Commission,  upon  the  question, 
stating  that  it  would  add  probably  $200,000,000  or 
$250,000,000  to  the  National  debt.  The  reply  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  measure.  Mr.  Wells  said 
that  the  largest  amount  ever  raised  in  Great  Britain, 
except  by  loans,  in  one  year,  was  $375,000,000, 
while  we  were  raising  at  the  rate  of  $540,000,000, 


mainly  by  taxation  upon  industry  in  its  various 
forms.  The  present  large  receipts  of  revenue  could 
not  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  They  would 
probably  be  diminished  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
from  various  causes.  "  Under  these  circumstances," 
Mr.  Wells  says,  "it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  but 
the  salvation  of  the  nation  itself  could  warrant  any 
immediate  increase  of  the  national  liabilities  or  the 
people's  taxes." 

COLORADO. 

In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  reconsidered  by  which 
the  application  of  Colorado  for  admission  to  the 
Union  was  rejected,  and  on  the  25th  April  the  Bill 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  19  to  13;  there  were  17 
Senators  who  did  not  vote,  having  paired  off  or 
being  absent.  The  vote  was  not  a  strictly  party 
I  one,  several  Republican  Senators  voting  against  the 
;  admission,  because  by  the  Constitution  the  right  of 
suffrage  is  limited  to  whites.  The  Bill,  which  has 
yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  House,  declares  in  the 
usual  form  that  Colorado  has  adopted  a  State  Con- 
stitution and  formed  a  State  Government,  and  is 
therefore  now  a  State  in  the  Union. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Alexander  II.  Stephens  has  been  examined  be- 
fore the  Reconstruction  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Georgia.  He  believed  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  were  anxious 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union ;  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  secession,  and 
would  not  again  resort  to  force  to  carry  out  their 
abstract  opinions.  The  present  relations  between 
the  frcedmen  and  the  whites  were  satisfactory ;  the 
blacks  were  generally  at  work,  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  conduct  was  much  better  than  the  most  hope- 
ful anticipated.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibiting  slavery  was  not  submitted  to  the 
people,  but  nine-tenths  of  them  would  have  voted 
for  it  if  submitted.  The  general  opinion  in  the 
State  was  averse  to  allowing  negroes  to  vote.  He 
did  not  think  the  State  would  ratify  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  making  this  a  condition  of  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  He  thought  if  Congress — 
the  eleven  seceding  States  not  being  represented — 
should  make  negro  suffrage  a  condition  of  restora- 
tion, these  States  ought  to  decline  to  accept  it.  He 
has  always  believed  in  the  reserved  sovereignty  of 
the  States,  and  though  he  opposed  secession  it  was 
as  impolitic,  not  as  wrong ;  but  when  his  State  se- 
ceded, against  his  judgment  and  vote,  he  felt  bound 
to  follow  her  fortunes.  He  accepted  office  in  the 
Confederate  Government  in  the  hope  of  perpetua- 
ting the  principles  of  liberty  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  opinions 
on  the  abstract  right  of  secession  had  undergone  no 
change ;  but  he  accepted  the  issue  of  the  war  and 
the  result  as  a  practical  settlement  of  that  question. 
"The  sword,"  he  said,  "was  appealed  to  to  decide 
the  question,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  sword  I  am 
willing  to  abide."  Governors  Johnson  of  Georgia 
and  Sharkey  of  Mississippi  testified  to  the  same 
general  effect  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  freedmen  and 
the  disposition  of  the  white  population ;  and  also  as 
to  their  feelings  in  regard  to  negro  suffrage. 

New  Jersey  has  failed  to  choose  a  Senator  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Stockton,  whose  election  was  pro- 
nounced invalid.    In  the  State  Assembly  there  was 
a  decided  Republican  majority ;  in  the  Senate  there 
'were  10  Democrats  and  11  Republicans,  besides  Mr. 
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Scovell,  who  was  elected  as  a  Republican  ;  but  hi 
voted  against  the  resolution  for  both  Houses  to  go 
into  joint  ballot  for  the  election  of  Senator  unlcs 
the  Convention  would  pledge  itself  to  nominate  one 
of  several  persons  whom  he  named.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  mat- 
in-  a' choice:  and  as  the  vacancy  occurred  during 
the  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Governor  has  no 
power  to  till  it. 

The  election  of  Governor  in  Connecticut  was 
looked  for  with  special  interest,  as  furnishing  an  in- 
dication of  the  popidar  feeling  in  rel.it 
controversy  between  the  President  and  <  .  n  r 
Mr.  English,  the  Democratic  e.mdid«K  was  favc 
by  the  President    Mr.  HswlfJ,  bk  R -publican 
poncnt,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  alwut  < 
At  the  previous  election  the  Ke|  u  ...«,- 
1 . ;i . I  a  n..i     it;-  .        ■    •  ' 

The  steamer  \'ir>,-i>,it  from  Liverj« 
than  1000  passeng'  rs.  in-.-: Iv  cu.igr; 
land  and  Germany,  arrived  in  Nov* 
Huh  of  April.   The  cholera  broke  oul 
37  persons  died  during  the  voyage, 
the  .steamer  I'mjlnnd  arrived  with  1  J 
The  cholera  had  broken  out  on  boa 
vo\  ...:<  ,  .in  I  the  vessel  waa  oblige 
Halifax,  where  I.'mi  <lir 
died  previously.  The 
the  sii  k  r«  inn\ « d  t>>  \ 
made  considerable  progress  oo  be 
the  whole  number  of  death*,  incl 
[KTished  during  tlic  voyage*,  am 
IMO.    It  has  however,  aa  yet  n 
the  infected  ships. 


the  French  force*  i*  deemed  necessary  t< 
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Mexican  situation  ouwhl  lobe  regarded  t 
fire  recoguUe  and  must  continue  lo 
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Mr.  Seward  goe«  on  to  say  that  the  single  quce- 
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The  discussions  with  the  French  Government  in 
relation  to  the  French  occnpati.m  of  Mexico,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  serious  results,  hat  been 
I  rought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  <  »n  the  l.th 
ot'  February  Mr.  N«ward  addrea«r»l  to  M.  Mootbolon,  ' 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  an  elaborate 
dispatch,  s  t  a '  i !i tho  wludv  question  and  arguing 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intcrvmtion.  M. 
Druyn  de  Limy  a  had  alhrmed  distinctly  that 

*  France  fail  to  Mexico  In  exerrt*«  the  •  t  of  war, 
which  Ik  exercised  by  the  I'nited  Hatea,  k  dnt  la  virtue 
of  any  purp-wonf  iut<  rvcntlon.  cutwrrnlns  ahwh  rer» 

ognlesj.  Mm  mm  iosfttiM  a*  the  t mt*»i  »uic*.   I  r»t»r« 

went  there  not  t"  bring  about  a  monarchical  pr«ctyiWm, 
hut  to  obtain  reparation  ami  guarantor*  «hkh  »hr  ought 
to  claim  ;  ami  being  there  »he  now  »u»taln*  lb*  t#«*r»ni. 
ineut  which  is  founded  on  the  o-u-enl  of  ibe  people,  be- 
cause she  expects  from  th*t  Gov«rnm«nt  Ibe  J  at  satisfac- 
tion of  her  wrong!  a*  well  a*  the  s*«uritl«-s  lndlspm»ahJe 
f.  r  the  future.  As'she  doe*  not  se.  k  the  »atl»faetl.*a  of  aa 
exclusive  interest.  n<>r  the  realization  of  any  ambilletss 
schemes,  so  Av  n«>w  wishes  to  rvcall  what  remain*  In  M>  i- 
ico  of  the  annj  corps  which  France  has  sent  there  at  tbe 
moment  when  she  will  be  nhle  lo  do  ao  with  safety  to  the 
French  citizens  und  with  due  reaped  to  her*  If." 

Mr.  Seward  rojdi' s.  in  substance,  that  vfctttTwf 
were  the  original  purposes  of  France,  though  they 
have  not  been  abandoned  formally,  yet  th-y  have 
become  subordinate  to  a  political  r<  volution  which 
would  not  have  occurred  if  France  had  not  for  lv 
intervened,  and  which  would  not  now  be  maintained 
by  them  if  that  armed  intervention  should  cease. 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

11  The  United  States  have  not  seen  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Mexico  have  spoken  and  have 
culled  into  being  or  accepted  the  so-called  empire  which  It 
instated  lias  been  set  up  in  their  capital.  They  nr«-  <>f 
opinion  that  such  an  acceptance  could  not  have  been  free- 
ly procured,  or  lawfully  taken,  at  any  time,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Freuch  army  of  invasion.    Tho  withdrawal  of 
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Mr.  Seward  says  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  United  States  to  give  direct  and  formal  assur- 
ances, either  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  that  they  will 
not  violate  their  own  principle  of  non-intervention. 
But  he  adds : 

(t  With  these  explanations  I  proceed  to  say  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  France  need  not  for  a  moment 
delay  her  promised  withdrawal  of  military  forces  from 
Mexico,  and  her  putting  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
into  full  and  complete  practice  in  regard  to  Mexico,  through 
any  apprehension  that  the  United  States  will  prove  un- 
faithful to  the  principles  and  policy  in  that  respect  which, 
on  their  behalf,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  maintain  in  this 
now  very  lengthened  correspondence.  The  practice  of 
this  Government  from  its  beginning  is  a  guarantee  to  all 
nations  of  the  respect  of  the  American  people  for  the  free 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  every  other  State  Look- 
ing simply  toward  the  point  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  steadily  confined— to  the  relief  of  the  Mexican  em- 
barrassments without  disturbing  our  relations  with  France 
— we  shall  be  gratified  when  the  Emperor  shall  give  to  us, 
either  through  the  channel  of  our  esteemed  correspondent 
or  otherwise,  definite  information  of  the  time  when  French 
military  operations  may  be  expected  to  cease." 

To  this  dispatch,  of  which  we  have  given  only  a 
few  of  the  leading  points,  M.  Druyn  de  Lhuys  re- 
plied, on  the  5th  of  April,  in  a  note  to  the  French 
Minister  at  Washington.  The  following  is  the  es- 
sential part  of  this  reply : 

"We  never  hesitate  to  offer  to  our  friends  the  explana- 
tions they  ask  from  us,  and  we  hasten  to  give  to  the  Cab- 
inet at  Washington  all  those  which  may  enlighten  it  on 
the  purpose  we  are  pursuing  in  Mexico,  and  on  the  loyalty 
of  our  intentions.  We  have  said  to  it  at  the  same  time 
that  the  certainty  we  should  acquire  of  its  resolution  to 
observe  in  regard  to  that  country,  after  our  departure,  a 
policy  of  non-intervention  would  hasten  the  moment  when 
it  would  be  possible  for  us,  without  compromising  the  in- 
terests which  led  us  there,  to  withdraw  our  troops  and  put 
an  end  to  an  occupation  the  duration  of  which  we  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  abridge.  In  his  dispatch  of  the  12th  of 
February  last  Mr.  Seward  calls  to  mind,  on  his  part,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  conformed,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  its  history,  to  the  rule  of  conduct 
which  it  received  from  Washington  by  practicing  invaria- 
bly the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  observes  that 
nothing  justifies  the  apprehension  that  it  should  show  it- 
self unfaithful  in  what  may  concern  Mexico.  We  receive 
this  assurance  with  entire  confidence.  We  find  therein  a 
sufficient  guarantee  not  any  longer  to  delay  the  adoption 
of  measures  intended  to  prepare  for  the  return  of  our  army. 
The  Emperor  has  decided  that  the  French  troops  shall 
evacuate  Mexico  in  three  detachments,  the  first  being  in- 
tended to  depart  in  the  month  of  November,  18G6 ;  the 
second  in  March,  1S(>7;  and  the  third  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  sama  year.  You  will  please  to  communi- 
cate this  decision  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

AUSTRIA  AND  MEXICO. 

In  the  mean  while  it  was  reported  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  about  to  allow  4000  troops  to 
be  recruited  in  Austria  for  Maximilian  and  sent  to 
Mexico.  Mr.  Motley,  our  Minister  at  Vienna,  was, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  instructed  to 

"  Inquire  concerning  the  facts ;  and,  if  they  justify  the 
report,  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment seasonably  that  the  United  States  can  not  regard 
with  unconcern  a  proceeding  which  would  seem  to  bring 
Austria  into  alliance  with  the  invaders  of  Mexico  to  sub- 
vert the  domestic  government  of  the  republic,  and  to  build 
up  foreign  imperial  institutions.   It  is  hoped  that  Austria 

will  give  us  frank  explanations  You  can  not,  while 

practicing  the  courtesy  and  respect  which  are  due  to  the 
Austrian  Government,  be  either  too  earnest  or  too  em- 
phatic in  the  protest  you  have  been  directed  to  make.  In 
performing  this  duty  you  may  be  assisted  by  information 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  question  concerning  French  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  at  the  present  moment.  With  this 
view  I  give  you,  confidentially,  a  copy  of  my  note  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Montholon  on  the  12th  day  of  February. 
After  reading  that  paper  you  will  be  justified  in  saying 
that  the  American  Government  and  people  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  pleased  with  seeing  Austria,  at  this  juncture, 
assume  the  character  of  a  protector  to  a  foreign  military 
power,  which,  claiming  the  power  of  an  empire,  is  at- 


tempted to  be  set  up  on  the  supposed  subverted  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

This  report  of  a  meditated  Austrian  intervention 
having  been  confirmed,  Mr.  Motley  was  directed, 
April  6  and  16,  to  represent  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that 

uIn  the  event  of  hostilities  being  carried  on  hereafter 
in  Mexico  by  Austrian  subjects,  under  the  command  or 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  Vienna,  the  United 
States  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  regard  those  hos- 
tilities as  constituting  a  state  of  war  by  Austria  against 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  regard  to  such  war  waged 
at  this  time  and  under  existing  circumstances  the  United 
States  could  not  engage  to  remain  as  silent  or  neutral  spec- 
tators. 

 "The  time  seems  to  have  ai'rived  when  the  atti- 
tude of  this  Government  in  relation  to  Mexican  affairs 
should  be  once  again  frankly  and  distinctly  made  known 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  all  other  Powers  whom  it 
may  directly  concern.  The  United  States,  for  reasons 
which  seem  to  them  to  be  just,  and  to  have  their  founda- 
tions in  the  laws  of  nations,  maintain  that  the  domestic 
republican  government  with  which  they  are  on  relations 
of  friendly  communication,  is  the  only  legitimate  govern- 
ment existing  in  Mexico;  that  a  war  has  for  a  period  of 
several  years  been  waged  against  that  republic  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  which  was  begun  with  a  disclaimer 
of  alL  political  or  dynastic  designs ;  that  that  war  has  sub- 
sequently taken  upon  itself  and  now  distinctly  wears  the 
character  of  a  European  intervention  to  overthrow  that 
domestic  republican  government,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead 
a  European  imperial  military  despotism  by  military  force. 
The  United  States,  in  view  of  the  character  of  their  own 
political  institutions,  their  proximity  and  intimate  rela- 
tions toward  Mexico,  and  their  just  influence  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  American  continent,  can  not  consent  to 
the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  by  the  means  described. 
The  United  States  have,  therefore,  addressed  themselves, 
as  they  think  reasonably,  to  the  Government  of  France, 
and  have  asked  that  its  military  forces  engaged  in  that 
objectionable  political  invasion  may  desist  from  further  in- 
tervention and  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico. 

"  The  last  communication  upon  this  subject,  which  was 
addressed  by  the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
France,  will  enable  you  to  satisfy  the  Government  of 
Vienna  that  the  United  States  must  be  no  less  opposed  to 
military  intervention  for  political  objects  hereafter  in 
Mexico  by  the  Government  of  Austria  than  they  are  op- 
posed to  any  further  intervention  of  the  same  character 
in  that  country  by  France.  You  will  therefore  act  at  as 
early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient.  Bi'ing  the  whole  case 
in  a  becoming  manner  to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Government. 

"  You  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  United  States 
sincerely  desire  that  Austria  may  find  it  just  and  expe- 
dient to  come  up  on  the  same  ground  of  non-intervention 
in  Mexico  which  is  maintained  by  the  United  States,  and 
to  which  they  have  invited  France.  You  will  communi- 
cate to  us  the  answer  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  this 
proposition.  This  Government  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  the  dispatch  of  any  troops  from 
Austria  for  Mexico,  while  the  subject  which  you  are  thin 
directed  to  present  to  the  Austrian  Government  remains 
under  consideration." 

PRUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  present  hostile  attitude  of  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  quarrel  wrhich  in 
1850  threatened  to  involve  these  powers  in  war. 
There  has  for  years  existed  among  the  German  peo- 
ple a  strong  wish  to  establish  a  united  Germany, 
which  would  then  take  rank  as  a  great  European 
Power,  not  inferior  to  either  France  or  Russia.  It 
happens  that  the  only  good  sea-ports  in  Germany 
are  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  and  this  in  1850  be- 
longed to  Denmark,  the  King  of  which,  as  Duke  of 
Holstein,  was  a  member  of  the  cumbrous  German 
Confederation,  the  two  leading  members  of  which 
are  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  minor  German  princes 
and  Austria  have  always  opposed  the  formation  of 
a  German  nation.  Prussia  has  at  times  favored  it, 
when  there  seemed  a  probability  of  her  being  at  the 
head  of  and  virtually  the  nation  to  be  formed  ;  and 
especially  when  it  was  likely  that  she  might  gain 
Holstein.  as  in  1850.   At  that  time  the  Germans  of 
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Holstein  wished  to  get  free  from  Denmark.  Aus- 
tria opposed  and  Prussia  favored  this.    The  ques- 
tion was  finally  settled  by  the  Great  Powers  inter- 
fering, and  guaranteeing  Holstein  to  Denmark  under 
certain  conditions.    At  length,  in  l*o4,  the  liuchirs 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  taking  advantage  of  ft 
dispute  in  regard  to  the  law  of  succession,  broke 
away  from  Denmark.    Austria  and  Prussia,  each 
fancying  that  some  advantage  could  be  gained  to 
themselves,  took  part  in  the  war  which  ensued,  and 
compelled  Denmark  to  give  up  the  Duchies  The 
question  then  arose  what  should  Ik?  done  with  thrtn. 
Prussia  wished  to  incorporate  them  with  her  own 
dominions ;  Austria,  while  not  ostensibly  claiming 
them  for  herself,  but  rather  insisting  that  th.  \ 
should  remain  in  a  manner  independent,  was  de- 
termined that  Prussia  should  m  t  have  them,  as 
their  possession  by  Prussia  would  make  her  the 
predominant  jmwer  in  Germany.    The  dispute  was 
for  a  while  fought  on  diplomatic  grounds,  and  with 
reference  to  the  complicated  laws  of  the  Confedera- 
cy.   Recently  l>oth  parties  have  shown  a  <b "posi- 
tion to  have  recourse  to  arms;  each  increasing  its 
army,  and  raeh  finding  in  the  conduct  of  the  other 
ground  for  demanding  explanations  end  guarantee*. 
Prussia  singly  Is  overweighted  by  the  Austrian 
Empire;  but  if  she  can  secure  the  support  of  the 
minor  German  Powers  she  will  have  the  per  ponder  > 
anco  over  Austria.    To  secure  this  seems  to  l«  the 
aim  of  Count  Itismank,  her  able  and  unscrupftsMt 
Minister.     On  the  '.'lib  of  March  he  addressed  a 
circular  to  all  the  minor  German  Powers.     Hr  de- 
clared that  Austria,  without  provocation,  had  In- 
creased her  armaments  to  a  threatening  extent,  and 
now  Prussia,  in  self-dcfrnse,  must  seek  n-w  guaran- 
ty-.    She  prefers  to  s*-«k  lhr«e  in  G'frnanv,  at;  I 
therefore  desires  to  have  a  modification  of  the  Fed- 
end  Constitution.    lie  asks  therefore  how  lax,  la 
case  of  going  to  war  with  Austria,  Prussia  nay 
reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  minor  German 
Powers.    In  this  there  seems  to  be  a  covert  insio-  J 
nation  that  if  these  Powers  will  not  engage  to  son. 
port  her,  Prussia  will  seek  alliances  elsewhere; 
that  ''elsewhere"  being  of  ruun«  the  French  Km- 
peror,  who  would  of  course  claim  certain  cone*-*, 
sions  of  territory  in  order  to  "  rectifv"'  the  bounda- 
ries of  France,  and  give  them  what  has  long  been 
claim o<l  by  France  as  their  "natural  extrusion." 
These  "concessions"  can  only  come  from  certain 
of  these  minor  Powers,    The  late*t  phase  of  the 
question,  as  it  appears  on  pa|»er.  is  that  ea*  h  Power 
demands  that  the  other  should  Lake  the  initiative  in 
disarming  ;  that  the  minor  Powers  beseech  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  avoid  hostile  measures;  and  that 
Prussia  demands  the  assemblage  of  a  German  Par- 
liament, the  members  to  be  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage;  to  which  Austria  is  willing  to  accede,  on  ' 
condition  that  all  her  provinces  be  represent  id  in- 
stead of  only  a  part,  as  at  present — Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Vcnetia.  though  portions  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  not  being  included  in  the  Gernii'  < 
federation.    If  such  a  Parliament  is  convoked  with- 
out this  condition,  Prussia  will  have  the  larger  vote;  ' 
with  the  condition,  Austria  will  have  the  larg  r  .  • 
The  gist  of  the  question,  therefore,  no  matter  in 
what  shape  it  is  phrased,  is  whether  A  Ml  lit  < '..in- 
to go  to  war  in  order  to  prevent  Prussia  from  ac- 
quiring the  supremacy  in  Germany.    In  th-  event 
of  a  war  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Kin_'  of  It.dv 
would  find  or  make  a  pretext  for  an  effort  to  wrest 1 


the  Italian  province  of  Venetia  from  Austria,  unless 
he  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  his  virtual 
ma-t.  r.  the  Ian]  n  r  Napoleon.  I'j  <  n  that  *,.v. 
<  r  L'n  «.  «       n<  w  to  !.  in  ,  :v    t.  t1  .•  <pu  Nti-n 

of  peace  or  war  in  Kuro|*.    For  Great  Britain  has 
lost  the  power  and  perhaps  the  inclination  to  inter- 
opean  affairs;  and  Russia  has 
u  the  German  question. 


fere  acti\  •  ly  in 
little  direct  iutet 


!'M»  \  r  <  >»    \  At  IMKAIsn. 

«  '!•  f  V  .-.    i!  .  sj^j.i-),  Admiral  Nun,  jr, 

who  with  a  considerable  fleet  hail  Uvn  bio*  kading 
the  Chilian  ports,  sml  in  his  ultimatum  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chili.  The  principal  points  were  that 
t  hdi  should  declare  that  she  had  no  intention  to  in- 
sult Spain,  and  that  the  treaty  heAw—ii  the  two 
countries  was  not  broken,  but  only  annulled,  by  the 
declaration  of  war;  he,  as  Knvoy  Kxtrannlinary, 
would  then  dec  bare  that  Spain  did  not  desire  to  hu- 
miliate Chili,  or  to  seize  her  territory.  The  vessels 
captured  on  both  sides  were  to  be  given  up.  He 
w«*ild  then  proceed  to  treat  with  the  Government 
of  (  hill.  Thes«  terms  were  rejected,  and  the  Ad- 
miral gave  notice  that  he  should  bombard  Valpa- 
raiso, The  foreign  Ministers,  among  whom  was  our 
Embassador,  (ieneral  Kilpatrick,  remonstrated  in 
vain.  The  Admiral  gave  notice  that  on  the  81st 
he  should  open  the  bombardment,  and  requested 
that  non-combatant*  should  Iw  sent  from  the  citv 
and  the  hospitals  and  other  charitable  Institutions 
should  be  denoted  by  flags.  The  city  was  entirely 
defenseless;  but  \  illslon,  the  cummander  of  the 
Chilian  fleet,  proposed  a  naval  duel  between  his 
farce  and  that  of  Nunc*,  the  latter  to  leave  out  the 
iron-clad  steamer  MmMI  This  proposition  was 
tire  lined. 

The  bombardment  commenced  aUmt  9  o'clock, 
the  Spanish  vessels  passing  slong  the  front  of  the 
citr  and  delivering  fire  at  a  rangr  of  a  few  hundred 
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Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited  States  each  having  in 
the  harbor  a  naval  force  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  American  Mi-  ,  t<  r  was 
in  favor  of  this,  but  that  the  Britidi  Mi  i-t-  r  de- 
clined to  unite  with  him.  A  public  meeting  of 
Hriti-h  subjects  was  held,  ftt  which  resolutions  were 
pfttted  v  vert  lv  censuring  the  llritidi  Admiral,  a:  ! 
thanking  tlie  Ameri  an  Minister  for  "his  earnest 
endeavors  to  prevent,  by  co-operation  with  the  Hrit- 
i-h {•  r<  e».  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  regret- 
ting that  those  endeavors  had  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful." 


Dratuer. 


PORTE  CRAYON— now  a  General,  a  real  Gen- 
eral, a  General  in  the  Union  Army — once  on 
a  time  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  this  Magazine. 
Who  that  read  them  has  forgotten  them  ?  You 
remember  the  dark-complected  coachman,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  "  Mice."  Those  articles  were 
aS  readable  as  the  Drawer !  So  entertaining  were 
they  that  there  was  hardly  any  need  of  a  Drawer, 
or  funny  department,  when  Porte  Crayon  was  along. 
Well,  he  is  back  again,  and  with  this  the  first  Num- 
ber of  a  new  volume  he  begins  to  give  his  "Personal 
Recollections  of  the  War."  The  Drawer  gives  him 
a  welcome,  and  so  will  all  the  Drawer's  readers. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Drawer  com- 
plaining that  things  are  published  in  it  which  he 
has  read  before  in  books  or  newspapers.  He  closes 
his  communication  by  sending  a  piece  of  poetry 
which  has  already  been  printed  in  the  papers  of  the 
day.  Another  writer  wishes  to  be  paid  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Drawer,  and  sends  us  articles 
copied  from  the  Drawer ! 


A  correspondent  in  New  Orleans  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 

I  got  a  shot  a  short  time  since  that  is  really  good 
enough  for  you.  Stopping  at  the  National  House, 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
excellent  attention  paid  me  by  "Page,"  a  little 
fellow  no  higher  than  a  chair,  and  certainly  not 
over  ten  years  old,  who,  besides  being  about  as 
black  as  ebon}r,  is  also  one  of  the  best  dining-room 
servants  I  ever  saw.  One  day  at  dinner  I  turned  to 
him  with  the  common  inquiry,  "Boy,  where  were 
yon  raised?"  "  I'se  not  raised  yet,  Sar !"  was  the 
instant  reply. 


A  Western  man  says :  We  have  a  town-clerk 
here,  a  very  bonibastic  little  chap,  much  given  to 
big  words.  At  the  annual  town  meeting  the  other 
day  he  read  the  report  of  the  supervisors  for  the 
"  physical"  year  endingMarch  31, 18G6.  After  read- 
ing the  report  through,  one  in  the  crowd  requested 
him  to  read  the  heading  over  again,  which  he  did, 
making  the  same  mistake  as  before.  Whereupon 
the  man  moved  that  the  word  "physical" be  strick- 
en out,  and  "  fiscal"  inserted.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried with  a  shout. 

The  gallant  soldier  who  sends  this  to  the  Drawer 
is  now  at  Washington — on  duty,  of  course  : 

During  the  famous  John  Morgan  raid  through 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  my  command,  then 
serving  in  Western  Virginia,  was  sent  up  the  Ohio, 
as  far  as  Buffington's  Island,  to  intercept  and  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  "  rough  rider"  and  his  lawless 
followers.  We  arrived  at  Pomeroy  early  in  the 
morning,  and  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  strag- 
gling little  town  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  ex- 
citement over  the  rumored  approach  of  the  enemy. 
At  first  we  veterans  did  not  credit  the  statements 
of  citizen  scouts,  but  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers, 
sent  ashore  to  learn  the  situation  and  obtain  reliable 
information,  soon  returned  and  reported  John,  with 
his  whole  command,  to  be  rapidly  approaching. 
The  brigade  immediately  disembarked  and  hurried 

to  the  front,  while  I  was  directed  by  General  H  

to  collect  the  numerous  squads  and  straggling  bands 
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of  armed  citizens,  effect  something  of  an  organiza- 
tion, and  follow  after  the  command.  I  immediate- 
ly gave  my  orders  to  a  score  or  more  of  volunteer 
aids,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  we  had  500 
of  Ohio's  stalwart  youths  and  gray-haired  sires  and 
grandsires,  armed  with  squirrel-rifles,  superannuated 
muskets,  revolvers,  pistols,  sabres,  swords,  etc.,  and 
every  mother's  son  of  them  ' '  spoiling  for  a  fight." 
Not  one  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  soldier  before,. and 
they  had  no  more  idea  of  discipline  and  drill  than 
had  a  rebel  private  of  the  "rights"  for  which  he  was 
fighting.  But  this  was  no  time  for  instruction  in  the 
mysteries  of  war ;  so  I  formed  them  into  two  ranks, 
and  telling  them  off  into  companies  of  100  men 
each,  selected  the  most  intelligent  for  officers. 
Before  "going  out  to  battle"  it  was  necessary  to 
select  a  "  Colonel ;"  and  riding  along  the  entire  line 
I  espied  at  the  head  of  the  column  a  venerable- 
looking,  gray-haired  man,  who  looked  fight  in  every 
glance  of  his  twinkling  blue  eye,  commissioned  him 
Colonel  "on  the  field,"  and  proposed  three  cheers 
and  a  tiger  in  honor  of  his  promotion,  which  were 
given  with  a  will.  All  was  now  in  readiness,  and 
giving  the  Colonel  direction  to  move  out  "double- 
quick"  and  follow  me,  I  rode  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn. I  noticed  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
that  worthy  and  high  official,  but  it  was  only  mo- 
mentary ;  he  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  and  centre, 
halted,  faced  about,  and  gave  the  following  com- 
mand, in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  Southern  Ohio  : 

"Look  wild  thar!  tote  yer  guns;  prepare  to 
thicken  and  march  endways!    Go-a-flukin — git!" 

And  amidst  such  a  yell  as  was  never  before  heard 
in  those  "diggins"  the  gallant  Colonel  dashed  off 
in  search  of  the  graybacks,  followed  by  his  impa- 
tient command. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  rustic  soldiers 
contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  capture  of  Mor- 
gan ;  but  I  doubt  if  even  General  Casey  himself,  the 
prince  of  tacticians,  could  have  executed  the  march 
"  by  the  right  flank,"  "double-quick,"  in  the  requi- 
site number  of  "times"  and  "motions"  after  the 
Colonel's  command. 


A  lady  in  Greene  County,  New  York,  writing  to 
the  Drawer,  sends  the  next  two : 

Our  little  Will  has  a  very  sympathizing  disposi- 
tion. Last  winter  brother  John  attended  singing- 
school,  and  became  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  vocal  music.  Coming  into  the  sitting-room  one 
day,  where  Will  was  busily  engaged  with  his  play- 
things, he  took  up  a  singing-book  and  began  to  ex- 
ercise his  voice  on  the  notes,  to  show  us  the  pro- 
ficiency he  had  made.  Will  dropped  his  toys  and 
looked  at  him.  Every  thing  was  forgotten  in  his 
interest  for  John ;  and  running  up  to  him  and 
laying  his  little  hand  upon  his  knee,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  most  pitying  tone :  "Poor  Johnny  !  don't  cry, 
Johnny !  don't  cry!" 

A  short  distance  from  us  lives  a  gentleman  of 
color,  whose  remarks  are  quite  equal  to  Mrs.  Part- 
ington's.    One  day  last  summer  he  happened  to 

meet  Mr.  L  ,  the  Sunday-school  superintendent, 

just  before  our  door.    Mr.  L  stopped  to  speak 

to  him  about  some  work  he  wished  Sambo  to  do 
during  the  dav,  telling  him  that  he  would  be  una- 
ble to  oversee  it  himself,  "for,"  said  he,  "  the  Sab- 
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bath-school  will  have  an  excursion  on  the  steam,  r 
next  week,  and  I  am  going  to  A—1 —  to-day  to  en- 
gage a  hand  of  musicians."  As  he  passed  on. 
Sambo  turned  to  the  children,  who  were  pla>  ing  in 
the  vard,  and  sai<l :  "Did  you  hear  fat!  1 »'  i 
goin'  to  be  a  great  Sunday-school  explosion  on  dc 

steamboat,  and  Mr.  L  is  goin'  to  A  to  'gage 

a  band  of  physicians  !" 


I'm  u:  Pai  l  K  .  of  T  .  in  Massat  hus<  t:<, 

was  refreshingly  free  from  over-stating:  he  could 
never  have  l>ecome  a  Western  orator.  Hi-  way  i  f 
4 '  putting  things"  (as  the  country  par-oii  would  term 
it)  was  the  extreme  op|josite  of  hij'aJuttn' ;  it  was 
moderate — it  was  safe.  Once  on  a  time,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  s:iow-drifta  had  not  all 
melted,  ami  the  roads  were  still  miry,  the  team  of  a 
traveling  merchant  became  stalled  near  I  i-  t 
I'ncle  Paul  repaired  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  his  as- 
sistance. The  load  not  becoming  speedily  disen- 
gage,!, the  |,,  ■!  il.  r  r.i  ••  d  and  stormed,  and  lrUl*<ml 
and  swore  with  at -cumulating  fury.  I'ncle  Paul 
endured  in  silence  till  he  rotild  en. lure  no  longer, 
and.  unhitching  his  cattlr,  drove  home  in  di*gust, 
l<a\ing  the  itinerant  merchant  U»th  m 
ina/e'l.     "I   went,"  said  I'ncle  Paul,  in 
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S»»me  graceless  bora,  on  their  way  to  bathe, 
killed  some  young  birds  in  their  ne»t  near  l'ocle 
Paul's  house,  ami  during  hit  absence.  On  their 
return,  having  heard  of  their  offense,  he  addressed 
them  with  hit  most  severe  and  indignant  repronf. 
They  n-|x.rted  at  the  village,  to  the  Mirpriw  «.f  nil. 
that  "  I.' noli  Paul  had  bMB  swearing  at  them  with 
all  his  might."  "What  did  he  say?"  they  were 
asked.  **  He  said."  they  answered,  "just  as  mad 
as  he  could  b%  *  lioys,  1  think  you've  been  doing 
vtty  poorly  P  " 

A  y«»c  \t.  lady  of  in  ..-t  exemplary  an<l  brantiful 
character  had.  i  :  the  anguish  of  friend*  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  whole  village,  just  died  of  linger- 
ing  consumption.  When  I'ncle  Paul  w.m  informed 
of  it  he  exilaimed,  after  a  sail  jiause  ami  with  e\  i- 
dent  feeling,  and  meaning  what  he  said  fur  the 
wannest  eulogy:  "Well.  1  don't  know  anv  thing 
but  what  she  always  behaved  as  well  as  could  bf 
exacted!" 


"Uncle  Sin"  (meaning  Consider  I)  ,  of 

D  ,  in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts)  was  at 

least  peculiar,  if  not  original.  He  di.  .1  -.me  t.:> 
years  since,  nearly  one  hundred  \  !.  Many 

racy  anecdotes  are  extant  concerning  him.  He 
was  very  worldly,  but  very  punctual  in  attending 
church,  and  even  superstitious  in  his  views  and 
feelings.  Rather  hard  of  hearing,  he  sat  near  the 
pulpit;  and  once  when  his  jiastor  exchanged,  not 
"getting  the  hang"  of  the  preacher,  he  at  la-t  im 
patiently  inquired  of  his  wife,  in  a  tremendous  gut- 
tural whisper,  loud  enough  to  bo  heard  for  several 
pews,  and  possibly  by  the  speaker  himself:  44  What 
OV  airth  is  the  feller  driving  at?" 


tainments  (which  were  "for  a  consideration,"  as 
old  Trapbois  would  say,  sapper  included)  by  a  due 
amount  of  fasting  in  advance.  On  one  occasion 
such  a  party  had  been  extemporized  more  hastily 
than  n-  .  .1  >:  \  \  iu  le  Sid  was  cab.  I  ■  t  gi>.  to 
eat,  and  to  j«ay,  as  lata  as  the  forenoon  of  the  da*  on 
th<>  evening  ot  which  the  tea-itartv  was  to  come* off. 

So.  no."  said  I  n.  le  S,d.  cmphaiicnlU  ;  "  I  -hotild 
nave  ln*en  nappy  to  go  if  you  tl  gin  me  more  notice 
\  ou  ginerally  charge  about  four  times  as  much  as 
the  thing  is  worth,  and  if  1  can  have  time  to  git 
ready  1  can  git  almut  half  my  money's-worth  I'm 
sorry  1  can't  go,  tut  it's  too  short  notice." 


K»:v.  T.  M  ,  minister  of  on 

towns  in  Massachusetts  was  an  att 
qucnt  pulpit  orator,  and  a  wit  of  ih 
Swift,  lie  was  the  clerical  wre 
whom  the  anecdote  every  little 
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compenled  them  to  the  d*»r.  and  at  parting,  with 
avity  ami  dignity,  aatd :  "  Brethren,  let  me  again 
sure  you  I  will  never  after  this  take  twelve,  per 
tit.,  for  I  have  found  I  can  just  as  easily  get 

rhteen  P 
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11  Uncle  Sid,"  though  M  fond  of  his  coppers"  (an 
old  coin,  familiar  in  the  last  generation,  but  now- 
found  only  with  antiquarians  i.  was  also  a  lover  of 
"creature  comforts,"  and  seldom  failed  to  attend  a 
convivial  party.  With  "an  eye  to  the  main  chance." 
however,  he  would  prepare  himself  lor  these  tntcr- 


I  met  on  the  highway  a  count 
mon  with  his  neighbor*,  waa  al 
of  that  startling  tragedy.  Km 
jkijuts  he  anxiously  inquired  fu 
In  detailing  them  to  him  I  sta 
occurred  in  Ford's  Theatre.  an< 
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v.  rv  naively  replied,  "  I  reckon  the  stage  was  jist 
riddy  to  start!" 

A  ooRnr.^poNDF.TCT  of  the  I>rawer  in  Ualtimore 
sends  this  reminiscence: 

Among  the  celebrated  divines  who  hare  long 
since  passed  away,  and  whose  eccentricities  were 
of  a  remarkable  type,  was  Ker.  William  Cravens, 
of  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpi«copaI  Church.  He  was  letter  known  by 
the  familiar  gobri'put  of  "  Old  Hilly  Craven-."  The 
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wonderful  incidents  which  marked  his  life  would 
fill  a  volume. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Cravens  traveled  a  circuit 
which  embraced  in  its  limits  the  then  small,  but  now 
large — and,  prior  to  the  war,  flourishing — town  of 
Staunton,  Virginia.  He  was  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  and  omitted  no 
opportunity,  in  public  or  private,  to  denounce  it  in 
the  most  pointed  language.  In  his  pulpit  minis- 
trations particularly  would  he  expose  the  cruelties 
of  the  system,  and  dwell  upon  its  certainly  fatal 
consequences.  The  Episcopalians  had  just  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  handsome  church  in  the 
town  of  Staunton,  and  the  "sale  of  pews"  was  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  a  certain  day.  To  possess 
a  pew  was  considered  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  social  status  of  those  aspiring  to  be  called  the 
F.  F.  V.'s  of  that  community.  Mr.  Waite  was  a 
citizen  once  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  his  estate 
had  recently  been  reduced  to  the  possession  of  a  few 
slaves.  He  had  a  large  family  of  daughters,  and 
they  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  compromising  their 
respectability  so  far  as  to  be  without  their  pew  in 
church.  So  Mr.  W.  was  compelled  to  purchase  a 
pew,  and  to  raise  the  money  for  such  purpose  he 
sold  one  of  his  slaves.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence 
Mr.  Cravens  had  an  appointment  to  preach  in  the 
town  of  Staunton,  and  the  above  incident  being 
made  known  to  him,  he  made  a  public  expose  of 
the  affair  from  his  pulpit.  It  was  at  once  reported 
on  the  streets,  and  produced  great  excitement.  Mr. 
Waite  threatened  to  prosecute  the  offender,  and  with 
this  view  consulted  Judge  Baldwin,  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  Mr.  Cravens  having  left  the  town  to  fill  an 
appointment  elsewhere,  a  friend  wrote  to  him,  ad- 
vising him  of  the  excitement  the  sermon  had  caused, 
and  that  Mr.  W.  intended  to  prosecute  him.  Mr. 
Cravens  promptly  replied  "not  to  prosecute  him; 
he  would  preach  an  apologetic  sermon." 

This  arrangement  being  quite  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Waite  consented  to  waive  the  prosecution,  and  a 
day  was  duly  fixed  for  the  preaching  of  the  "  apolo- 
getic sermon."  The  church  was  crowded.  Every 
class  and  condition  of  society  was  represented. 
Judge  Baldwin  was  there.  Mr.  Waite  occupied  a 
chair  immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit ;  for,  be  it 
remembered,  the  sermon  -was  to  be  addressed  to  him  ! 
Presently  Mr.  Cravens  entered,  and  passing  rapid- 
ly down  the  aisle  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  opened 
the  exercises  in  the  usual  manner  with  singing  and 
pnryer.  He  then  arose  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
and  stated  that  he  believed  he  was  here  to  preach 
an  "  apologetic"  sermon  (emphasizing  the  adjective). 
He  had  searched  the  Bible  through,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  for  a  suitable  text,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  one,  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing a  text.  And  it  was  this :  "  Sell  a  nigger,  and 
buy  apeio."  (Sensation.)  Then  fixing  his  eye  on 
the  injured  Mr.  Waite,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
scathing  rebuke  to  the  aforesaid  individual  for  his 
inhumanity  in  bartering  a  slave  for  the  privilege 
of  a  cushioned  seat  in  the  house  of  God.  The  au- 
dience was  thunder-struck,  and  so  was  Waite,  who, 
being  unable  to  stand  the  pressure,  sprung  from  his 
seat  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  church,  "Old 
Billy"  crying  out  to  him  as  he  departed,  "  Hold  on, 
honey,  and  P 11  fill  your  other  pocket  /"  The  effect 
of  the  sermon  was  magical.  Public  opinion  imme- 
diately inclined  to  Mr.  Cravens,  and  he  was  not 
prosecuted. 


Young  America  was  very  fond  of  visiting  the 
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room  of  a  lady  who  was  staying  at  his  father's 
house.  One  day  when  he  was  there,  lying  on  the 
floor,  his  usual  position,  the  lady  asked  him  to  get 
up  and  shut  the  door,  which  he  declined  to  do. 

"Why,"  said  the  lady,  "I  should  think  you 
would  be  willing  to  do  it  for  me.  If  you  wanted 
me  to  do  any  thing  for  you  I  should  do  it." 

"Should  you?"  he  asked. 

' '  Yes — certainly." 

"Well,  then" — and  he  gave  her  an  arch  look — 
"won't  you  please  close  that  door  for  me?" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lady  closed  the  door 
herself. 


"  Before  the  war"  I  was  for  a  time  an  inmate 
of  a  family ' '  'way  down  South, "  where  the  sun  shone 
a  trifle  warmer  than  here,  and  the  breezes  were  not 
got  up  on  quite  so  magnificent  a  scale  as  they  are 
on  these  Iowa  prairies.  Among  the  house  servants 
there  was  a  little  black-eyed,  black-skinned,  round- 
headed  son  of  Africa,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the 
entire  household  to  be  "a  sort  of  genius  in  his  way  ; 
and  as  all  geniuses  have  their  eccentricities,  so 
Charles  had  his — one  of  which  was  that  he  never 
acknowledged  ignorance  on  any  subject  whatever. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  universal  "  I  don't  know, 
Sah" — the  refuge  of  the  whole  non-commital  negro 
race — ever  passed  Charles's  lips.  There  was  no 
word  that  he  could  not  define,  no  remark  which  he 
could  not  understand.  One  evening  his  master, 
who  was  a  physician,  sent  him  to  his  office  for  a 
large  bottle  of  ammonia.  Charles  started,  light  in 
hand,  when  his  master  stopped  him  with,  "Now, 
Charles,  be  very  careful,  for  ammonia  is  a  combus- 
tible fluid;"  then,  thinking  to  trip  Charles  where 
he  had  never  fallen  before,  he  questioned — "  Do  you 
know  what  combustible  means  ?"  "Yes,  Sah,"  was 
the  ready  answer ;  "  it  means  it  will  knock  me  down 
if  I  smell  of  it !"  It  was  impossible  to  keep  back 
the  laugh  until  Charles  was  out  of  hearing.  All 
understood  at  once  that  he  had  gained  this  defini- 
tion by  actual  experience, 

At  another  time  Charles  was  waiting,  a  little  while 
after  his  usual  hour  for  retiring,  with  a  face  which 
plainly  indicated  impatience  for  his  release,  when 
his  master,  somewhat  jocosely,  said,  "It  is  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  remain  longer,  Charles.  You  can 
abscond."  "  Stop,  Charles !"  cried  his  young  mis- 
tress, a  child  of  thirteen  years.  "  What  does  father 
mean  by  abscond?"  Charles  hesitated  a  moment; 
when,  suddenly  recollecting  an  order  given  earlier 
in  the  day  but  still  unperformed,  all  doubt  van- 
ished from  his  sleepy  face,  and  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, "  That  I'se  to  kill  the  chickens  for  break- 
fast, Miss  Eliza!" 


Our  Corps,  the  Twelfth,  passed  through  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
during  a  cold,  drenching  rain-storm,  many  of  the 
boys  shoeless  and  half  clad,  and  all  pretty  well  worn 
out  after  four  days  of  hard  fighting  and  many  days 
of  forced  marching.  The  gallant  Seventh  Regiment 
New  York  Militia  was  doing  duty  then,  posted  at 
intervals  along  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  with  their 
new  and  well-fitting  uniforms,  polished  boots,  white 
paper  collars,  and  every  thing  looking  as  bright  as 
a  new  bonnet  just  from  the  bandbox,  they  present- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  our  wrar-worn  veterans. 

The  boys  were  disposed  to  poke  a  little  fun  at  these 
fine  -  looking  chaps.  One  of  the  devil-may-cares 
of  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  moved  along  our 
ranks,  cutting  high  shines  with  a  huge  umbrella  he 
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had  just  "borrowed"  from  an  indignant  citi/.  n.  and 
seeing  a  fine-looking  specimen  of  the  Seventh  it 
ing  on  the  sidewalk,  stepped  up  to  him.  and  with  a 
comic  mock-politeness  address,  d  him  w  ith  :  "  Say. 
Mister,  you'd  better  come  in  under  this  umbrella; 
you  might  get  damp  out  there  1"  The  Berenth 
man  wheeled  about  and  disappeared,  amidst  the 
loud  shouts  and  laughter  of  tli.-  bojl.  A  little  I  r- 
ther  on  a  sentinel,  erect  and  in  position,  a  p.  rf. .  t 
•picture  of  the  neat  soldier,  was  posted.  One  of  the 
hovs  stopped,  and  coolly  surveying  him  from  h<  a  ! 
to  foot,  turned  to  his  comrades,  and  with  finger 
pointed  to  the  "soger,"  remarked  :  ••  I  "a; .  f<  ll<  r-. 
now  wouldn't  he  make  the  puttUst  kind  of  a  corpse  ?" 
The  Seventh  man  took  the  joke  in  good  jvart.  eftH  d 
up  the  11  blue-belly.  gave  him  a  V.  Bad  id  1  him  : 
"You're  a  bfiekl  M  like  t.»  tr.  at  pM  M  I 
dinner  over  in  York!"  And  the  boyi  |  d  «  n. 
most  comfortless  and  distressful  in  appearance,  but 
always  lively  and  ready  |.  r  a  joke. 


A  <  i.KT.M\  ehnrofa  hi  the  city  of  New  Tork,  l«e- 

ing  without  a  pastor,  invited  a  Kimrwh.it  A 
guished  divine  from  Central  N< w  l '  rk  t..  supply 
their  pulpit  for  tWO  Sabbaths.  The  mini't.  r  <  .  tn 
plied,  and  when  hi*  mission  wa«  ended  the  trustee* 
sent  him  thirty  dollars  in  "legal  lender."  lie  ac. 
cepted  the  amount,  uud  left  w  ith  a  friend  the  follow- 
ing  bill : 

The  Trusteci  of  the  <  hurch. 

To  L  O  .  Pr. 

For  prearhlnp  two  Habbath*  

Kxpenaca  to  New  York  and  rrlurulnr    19 

Nino  day»'  buarJ    tf 

m 

Cr.  \\j  OBah  

lUlanre  duo  *u5 

Ordinary*  swindling  i*  punishable  at  law,  but 
such  sharp  practire  tinder  the  garb  of  ri-1  i.- i« -n  goes 
ttnrcbuked.  One  of  the  mender*  i«  a  millionaire. 
We  hope  the  " parson''  will  show  pluck,  and  collect 
his  bill  w  ith  i lit-  r<  -t. 


mw  to  us 


rial, 
Ut 


Tiirsn  two  specimens  of  intelligen 
all  the  way  fp'tn  Nevada: 

Whether  ignoranee  i-  bliss  or  not  i 
so  long  as  it  is  pertinent  to  the  pre 
to  cl  dm  that  it  is  another  name  f.  r 
the  following  heir  witness:  An  extremely  ig"«»- 
rant  but  very  conceited  fellow  in  then*  part*  prt 
into  a  conversation  with  a  well-informed  gentleman 
with  regard  to  the  Speakership  of  the  loemf  branch 
of  Congress,  w  hen  the  gentleman  informed  Ignora- 
mus that  the  Speaker  wa-  >i  t  1  \  members 
Of  that  braneh. 

u  There  I*  exclaimed  Ignoramus;  "didn't  I  bell 

Mr.  II  that  the  im  mUrs  had  no  right  to  make 

speeches  in  Congress,  bat  that  all  the  speaking  was 
done  by  a  man  elected  by  them  for  that  purpose !" 


ting  evil  we  will  agree  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  a  U>lth 
of  Sonoma  wine  to  him  who  shall  s«  ud  a  UtUr  one 
to  the  Drawer. 

A  it  w  vears  ago  a  new  postmaster  was  appoint* 
id  in  the  tow  n  »  f  ( "an ton.  I\nns\  1\  ai.i  a.  w  ho  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  "Old  School."  I.ntcring  upon 
the  new  duties  of  the  situation,  he  for  a  time  tilled 
the  office  with  dignity,  and.  to  all  appearance,  with 
satisfaction.  One  day,  a  large  numl»er  of  persons 
(•ring  in  the  office,  a  man  called  for  a  letter  the 
initial  of  lb-  la»t  n  un.  I-  in-  M.  Whereupon  the 
worthy  pentnastcr  took  down  a  large  numUr  of 
bt:<r«,  and  looking  tin  tn  oxer  said  that  there  was 
no  letter  there  ;  adding  that  11  <  f  the  letters  nearly 
w«  re  for  a  Mr.  I*.  M.,  and  that  he  w  i»h«  1  he  would 
call  and  get  tin  m  ;  "  tor. "  said  be,  ••  I  I'on't  know 
what  tn  do  with  them.  I  have  lived  in  Canton  far 
twetit       .  •  \    ir  !  I  t  •  \ .  r  h,  ard  <  f  a  man  by 

the  name  of  1*.  M.  ret  !**  The  r^ir  that  follow* d 
gave  the  V.  M.  an  idea  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

A  aiioirT  time  ago,  as  we  were  on  hoard  a  train  of 
cam,  a  man  was  very  much  engaged  in  trying  to 

drunken  fellow  starred  up  to  him.  saving  :  "  Mr. 
t  what  a  big  fool  your  grandfather  mu»t  ha\e 

been Mr.    at  once  changed  the  subject, 

while  the  car  was  filled  with  the  moot  deafening 

•bouts. 

On  one  of  the  San  Francisco  turnpike*,  near  a 
malar  ftew-ride  hotel,  is  a  <  hine»e  wadi  h<  u»e,  the 


or  of  whh  h  asked  a 
i  for  him.  The  obi 
w rote  with  a  mark 


of  "  Washing  and 


tn  man 
merienn 
ih  on  a 
rr—  )'<m 
•ingalar 
ilay.  the 
Tin*  the 
ironing 


done  hen 


M.**r  years  ago  tin  re  was  a  grand  Indian  scare 
in  one  of  our  interior  towns,  and  a  rallying  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  a  force  to  fight 
the  foe.  Night  came  on,  and  a*  all  were  asaem- 
bled,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  start  early 
in  the  morning,  the  inborn  American  gift  of  gab 
broke  out  in  the  shape  of  an  impromptu  oration  from 
a  Mr.  Winn,  who  tnok  occasion  to  "fly  the  bird.  ' 
much  to  the  disgust  of  an  honest  Irishman,  who, 
stretched  on  a  hem  h  in  the  l<ock  part  of  the  room 
where  the  people  w.  re  a  mbl  d.  w  a-  tr\  ing  to  ^.  t 
some  sleep,  to  be  prepared  for  the  early  morning 
man  h.  After  turning  and  twisting  in  vain,  ho 
ni».  !  I  :im».  If  up  and  bellowed:  " Misther  Winn! 
Mi.iUr  Winni"  wveral  times.     Securing  the  aU 


■r. 


If  the  above  is  not  sudicient  to  convince  you 
that  we  have  at  least  one  supremely  happy  man 
out  here,  then  let  the  following  display  of  blissful 
ignorance  have  a  place  in  the  Drawer  : 

A  couple  of  individuals  having  located  some  min- 
ing ground  which  they  were  anxious  to  prospect, 
hunted  up  Ignoramus,  and  told  him  if  he  would  take 
a  one-third  interest,  and  pay  his  assessments,  he 


Misther  Winn.  I  say,  it  s  my  humble  bc- 

'I  here  was 


he  said 

lafe  that  ye  re  a  Winn-dy  customer 
uo  more  speaking  on  that  occasion. 


A  lb  KFAivnxiA*  says  :  The  follow  ing  amusing  in- 
cident occurred  at  our  Internal  Revenue  office  the 
last  time  we  paid  our  income-tax.  S— — ,  a  welU 
known  barl»cr.  made  up  his  list,  amounting  to  - 


should  have  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  their  lalxir.    The  (  b  rk  glance.1  at  the  footing  and  handed  it  back, 


Ignoramus  replied  :  "If  I  can't  have  a  sixth  or 
a  seventh  I  won't  have  anv!' 


saymg,  "No  tax  on  incomes  below #600.     o  , 

however,  waited  some  time,  till  noticed  by  the 


If  the  above  is  not  a  fair  temple  of  man's  beset-   Clerk,  when  the  following  colloquy  ensued 
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Clerk.  "  Waiting  for  anv  thing  ?" 

S  .  "Mv$63." 

Clerk.  "What  $63?" 

S  .  ' '  Why,  my  income  was  only  $537,  and  I 

understood  the  Government  would  make  it  up  to  me  /" 


A  friend  in  Philadelphia  writes : 

Several  years  ago  I  crossed  from  Palermo  to  Na- 
ples in  company  with  other  Americans,  one  of  whom 
was  a  merchant  of  Boston.  We  went  to  the  same 
hotel,  and  the  day  after  our  arrival  paid  a  visit  to 
Pompeii.  Our  Boston  friend  was  disgusted  with 
the  appearance  of  things  soon  after  he  entered  the 
ruined  city,  and  was  desirous  of  going  back  to  Na- 
ples. He  dragged  along  with  us,  however,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  abusing  the  place  all  the  time ; 
Until  at  last  he  stopped  short,  and  said:  " Note, 
who  was  this  Pompey,  any  how  V  This  reads  strange- 
ly of  Boston,  but  it  is  true. 

At  Utica,  New  York,  the  following  verdict  was 
given  by  the  jury  impanneled  by  Coroner  Munroe, 
at  the  inquest  which  was  held  on  the  body  of  the 
late  William  C.  Champlin : 

u  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  deceased  is  the  body 
of  William  C.  Champlin,  and  that  he  came  to  his  death 
by  hanging  himself  in  his  barn  with  a  rope,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  March  28,  18G6,  and  thus  died,  and 
not  otherwise." 


Not  long  since  we  were  attending  a  Sabbath- 
school  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  this  city,  where  a  worthy  "brother" 
and  exemplary  Christian  was  called  upon  to  open 
the  school  with  prayer.  Now  this  brother  was  given 
to  much  speaking,  and  was  one  of  those  who  seem 
not  to  know  how  or  when  to  end  a  prayer  or  an  ex- 
hortation. He  wandered  on  in  his  prayer,  not  for- 
getting to  mention  every  thing  in  heaven  above  or 
in  the  earth  beneath,  and  Avhen  at  last  he  reached 
the  final  "Amen"  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  hour 
had  passed  awajr.  It  was  customary  to  follow  the 
prayer  with  singing,  but  upon  this  day  the  worthy 
Superintendent  determined  to  dispense  with  that 
part  of  the  regular  programme,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  hear  the  lessons,  and  he  made  the  announcement 
in  this  wise:  "As  so  much  time  has  run  to  waste, 
we  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  lessons !"  A  good 
commentary,  I  thought,  upon  interminable  prayers. 


Apropos  to  the  anecdote  in  a  recent  Number  of 
the  Magazine  in  which  the  "one  thing  needful"  was 
"a  new  cart,"  I  send  you  the  following  real  inci- 
dent, for  the  truth  of  which  the  lady  herself  will 
vouch,  if  necessary : 

Miss  Kate  W  having  recently  become  Mrs. 

Kate  S — -,  and  commenced  life  in  her  new  home, 
was  called  upon  one  evening  by  the  very  estimable 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M  .    After  spending  the 

evening  very  pleasantly  in  conversation  upon  gen- 
eral topics  the  worthy  couple  arose  to  depart,  and 
Kate  accompanied  them  to  the  door,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M  the  while  congratulating  her  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  house,  furniture,  and  prospects  of 
future  happiness  ;  when,  casting  his  eyes  over  tke 

still  unfinished  front  stairs,  Mr.  M  said,  very 

solemnly  :  "And  yet,  Mrs.  S  ,  there's  one  thing 

needful."  "Oh  yes,"  instantly  and  innocently  re- 
plied Kate,  ' '  a  stair-rail  and  balusters,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  them  before  long!" — when  the  good 
man's  meaning  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him  her  blushes  were  overlooked 


in  the  hearty  laugh  which  followed.     Mr.  M  

has  never  alluded  to  the  "  one  thing  needful"  since, 
doubtless  thinking  Kate  "  past  redemption." 


A  few  army  stories  are  still  left : 

We  had  in  my  Company  in  the  — d  Iowa  Regi- 
ment a  member  named  Charley  C  .  Charley 

was  the  best-natured  fellow  you  ever  saw,  and  very 
talkative.  Politics  and  military  matters  were  his 
favorite  themes,  and  he  would  talk  to  patient  list- 
eners for  hours  together,  arranging  every  thing  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.  But  no  sooner  was  he  con- 
tradicted than  he  would  begin  to  argue,  and  before 
long  wax  hot  and  excited.  At  such  times  he  would 
handle  the  English  language  rather  roughly,  and 
throw  about  with  "big  words"  indiscriminately,  as 
long  as  they  had  a  semblance  of  sound  to  the  one  he 
wished  to  use.  Talking  about  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  General  Burnside  one  day,  Charley  sudden- 
ly burst  forth  :  "Burnside  !  don't  talk  to  me  about 
Burnside !  Look  at  what  the  old  synagogue  did 
down  in  Maryland  !" 


Company  "  B"  of  our  regiment  boasted  of  a  Ger- 
man named  B  ,  who  had  quite  a  way  of  his  own 

in  getting  off  a  "joke"  or  "  hit"  on  somebody.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1864,  while  stationed  at  Pulas- 
ki, Tennessee,  the  whole  division  was  ordered  out 
one  da}r,  and  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  the  "  borough,"  to  witness  the 
drumming-out  of  three  members  of  the  — th  Illinois 
Regiment  for  stealing.  They  were  sentenced  by 
court-martial  to  have  "one  side  of  their  heads 
shaved,  their  buttons  cut  off  their  dress -coats, 
and  each  to  have  a  board,  two  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  wide,  with  the  word  "Robber"  inscribed 
upon  it,  tied  to  his  back."  Each  regiment,  as  it 
stood  in  line,  had  to  furnish  a  guard,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  the  citizens  back  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  B  was  one  of  the  number  de- 
tailed from  our  regiment.    After  we  had  returned 

to  camp  and  had  been  dismissed,  B  '  walked  up 

to  the  tent  of  the  first  sergeant,  where  quite  a  num- 
ber of  boys  had  gathered,  and  addressed  them  as 
follows:  "Boys,  I  tells  you  someting!  As  I  vas 
valking  my  peat,  just  as  dem  fellows  had  passed, 
an  honest-looking,  gray-headed  old  citizen  stepped 
up  to  me,  and,  pointing  after  dem  fellows,  ask  me, 
"  Soldier,  are  dey  Quarter-masters  ?"  Pretty  good 
for  a  Deutscher,  ain't  it  ? 


An  old  correspondent,  now  in  Nevada,  sends  the 
three  following: 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Democracy  in  California  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  met  at  Sac- 
ramento, and  which  nominated  M.  S.  Latham  for 
its  candidate  as  Governor.  The  greater  lights  at  the 
altar  of  Democracy  desiring  to  shine  on  that  occa- 
sion were  John  B.  Weller  and  M.  S.  Latham ; 
among  the  lesser  lights  was  Wm.  L.  Dudley.  The 
latter  was  from  Calaveras  County.  Feeling  that 
his  individual  chances  for  the  nomination  were  very 
slim,  he  intimated  a  desire  to  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Convention.  So  when 
his  name  was  mentioned  calls  for  "Bill  Dudley" 
arose  in  the  old  Benton  Church,  and  Bill  went  upon 
the  pulpit  stand  and  withdrew  from  the  contest  with 
thanks,  etc.,  appropriately  expressed,  and  closed  as 
follows:  "I  have  served  the  Democracy  of  old 
Calaveras  faithfully  for  seven  years,  and  received 
my  Leah.  I  am  willing  to  serve  the  Democracy 
of  California  seven  years  longer  for  my  Rebekah  /" 
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Such  a  reference  to  Scripture  knowledge  had  never 
before  come  from  the  pulpit  of  Benton's  C  hank, 
and  never  will  again,  I  think.  The  Convention 
roared  l'or  a  while. 

In  a  late  murder  trial  in  our  l>i.-trict  Curt  at 
Austin,  in  Reese  River,  a  dog  was  annoying  l'" 
attendants  within  the  bar  by  prying  his  n< <  v.  r\ 
where  and  getting  between  the  legs  of  the  persona 
present.  The  Judge  nodded  to  th  •  Sheriff,  who  in 
an  instant  snatched  the  dog  by  the  throat  and  jerked 
him  out  of  the  window.  The  shock  of  th< 
by  the  SherilT  was  so  great  that  the  cur  did  not 
have  time  to  yelp;  whereupon  a  wag  ut  the  bar 
whisj>ered  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  That  dog 
should  have  moved  for  a  continuance  upon  the 
ground  of  surprise !"  The  seriousness  of  the  murder 
trial  was  interrupted  by  ipiite  a  titter  around  the  bar. 


in  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  through  hi*  mind, 
and  it  was  with  a  great  effort  that  he  w.is  enabled 
to  control  hi>  risible*  so  that  his  \  i-it.>r<.'  chagrin 
might  not  be  uunccc&sarilv  augmented,  v  h<>n  he 
nned  them  that  the  carelessness  of  the  telegraph 
ojM-rator  had  cauv  d  them  a  trip  tor  nothing,  and 
that  boat  capstans,  not  cajtt  tins,  were  wanted  ! 


l>t  niN».  tl 
day  in  the  i 
Cairo,  lllinoi 
all  good*  sb 
was  neoessai 
be  furnished 


Otic  Reese  River  District  Judge  is  somewhat  j  out  a  h 
johativr.  A  new  member  of  our  bar,  who  goes  by  the  yon 
the  sobriquet  of  "Did  Dignity,"  asked  the  Judge  form, 
one  day,  "  Ilow  l.nvj  the  prisoner  «  »«  i;t«  :..  •  «l  »uddvid 
to?"  The  Judge  replied,  "lie  waa  not  sentenced  the  wb< 
to  lour;  at  all ;  he  w  a>  ~.  i.i-  u<  !t.:i.  I  .  i. alio-  !  guised  I 
rv."  at  which  a  laugh  ensued  at  the  c  \  |>eii«*  of  low  goi 
"Old  Dig,"  who  only  mumbled  out,  "Ho  thought  inrrtdu 
there  was  the  biggest  set  of  children  he  ever  saw  ,  reply,  I 
around  the  court-house  in  thi*  town. "  exclain 


me  years  ago 

en.  Among 


Om:  of  the  most  estimable  of  m< 
died  and  left  a  wife  and  ral  • 
the  latter  w as  a  Uiy  of  i  -ight  <t  tm  \ <  arm,  who  waa 
the  very  |>crsouiiication  of  mischief.  1 1  if*  mother, 
finding  she  could  not  control  him.  put  him  in  charge 
of  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  neighbor hotal,  who 
made  it  a  rub-,  when  \<  r  the  I  my  committed  a  fault 
which  required  »  orrection,  to  giva  him  a  taste  of 
the  rod,  and  then  make  him  get  on  hi*  knee*  and 
ask  (iod  to  forgive  the  sin  committed  and  lb  *»  hi* 
corrector.  Tho  boy  proved  to  be  t<«i  much  i.  r  th<« 
reverend  to  manage.  He  was  then  placed  in  charge 
of  a  very  «  \. .  11.  ut  Udy.  w  b  .  v. .. .  .stiuguidted  for 
a  long  and  pointed  n. ■  *«■.  Shortly  after  she  took 
him  in  charge  sho  was  obliged  to  give  htm  a  Hog- 
ging. As  soon  as  it  was  through  »he  waa  sur- 
prised to  sec  him  drop  on  his  knees,  and  |«rha|»4 
more  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  to  lie  forgiveu  for 

what   he  bad  done— and  "  blc*s  Mrs.  J  ,  and 

lengthen  out  her  days  as  long  as  her  nose,  onlv  not 
quite  so  sharp!" 

FROM  Orwell,  Ohio,  tho  Drawer  receives  some 
pleasant  contribution- : 

In  the  summer  of  '64,  while  the  great  military 
bridge  was  I  cing  constructed  o\ .  r  tl..-  T.  nn.--c- 
River,  at  Chattanooga,  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work  made  a  requisition  uj>on  Captain  .Smith, 
the  Dep-t  < J •  i.irt .  r.  i  r  tv,  ■  -team boat  cap- 

Ptalt,  to  be  u<ed  in  completing  the  draw  of  the 
bridge.  As  the  capstans  could  not  be  procured  in 
Chattanooga,  a  dispatch  was  not  to  the  Quarter- 
master at  Bridgeport  to  forward  the  same  without 
delay.  The  next  day  two  burly-looking  individu- 
als presented  themselves  at  Captain  Smith's  office, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Bridgeport 
Quarter-master,  stating  that  the  gentlemen  he  had 
sent  were  intelligent  and  reliable  men,  and  w- 11 
qualified,  by  long  experience,  to  take  charge  of  any 

kind  of  river  craft.    Captain  S         read  the  1  tter 

with  profound  amazement,  not  having  at  first  the 
least  idea  why  the  men  should  be  sent  to  him ;  but 


'  jr.      .  t"  the  war  I  w  a-  -itting  ore 
of  Able  and  Co.  a  wharf-boat,  at 
\t  that  time  a  tax  was  collected  on 
J  South  by  private  parties,  and  it 

it  ib. pill  lie  in\  eliel  ,.f  shipment-* 

t  ■  lb  .  t<  r  In  l«nr  the  |-  rimtx  . .  uld 
ranee  of  this  fact  by  many  »hip|»ers 
d  them  much  annoyance,  and  iu- 
nu  -  mad.  out  with  great  haste,  in 


rlerka  on  the  boat  to  copy  out  in  due 
boy  worked  away  down  the  H»t,  but 

brought  up  standing,  and  electrified 
ice  by  exclaiming,  in  a  volt  ,  of  undia- 
>mcnt :  M  What  live  dickens  U  that  fel- 

do  with  (our  boxes  Tom  CaU?H  An 
laugh  from  the  other  clerks  was  the 
e  Uiv  pointed  triumphantly  t»>  the  lint, 

"'lhat'a  what  it  is — 1  tt  m  Cats 

1  kio»w  how  to  read!"    The  entrance 


A  Yam:  mm  writes  to  the  Drawer t 

The  i'resh men  and  S>phon»ore  elaoars  were  en* 
»»fed  the  other  evening  in  one  of  their  periodical 

ru»be*, "  as  they  call  them,  ami  had  attracted  a 
real  crowd  both  of  partiri|4iits  and  »|iectat«>rs. 
u»l  then  there  came  bv  one  of  the  eoHrifP  tutor*. 


v  into 
height 

I  t.  ke 

o  \  our 


several 


vou  will  all  be  U 


Know  Illinois  we  have  these  two  that  follow  : 

i'rofesflor  II  ,  of  the  Iowa  Medical  <  <  liege. 

Is  an  inveterate  joker,  as  his  friend*  know  to  their 
grief.  Ilia  beat  joking  field  b  among  the  its  b-nta, 
who  semi-annually  throng  his  school  for  instruction 
in  the  healing  art.  But  once  upon  a  time  an  ex- 
military  student  of  his  class  tbnk<  d  and  vanquished 
him  by  one  of  those  deceptive  movements  known 

genetically  as  '•strategy."    Professor  H   was 

lecturing  hi*  » la-s  uj-oa  di-.-a-.-  of  \\,o  cranium 
generally,  and  accidents  to  that  locality  specially; 
and.  to  conclude,  qui/Z'd  th»*ni  thoroughly  on  the 
difference  l>ctween  fracture  of  the  skull  and  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  and  was  pleased  to  s*  e  that  all 
understood  it.  but  was  annoved  and  pained  to  find 
that  the  military  man  couldn't  see  it. 

Now  you  can  hardly  see  tbe-point  of  the  student's 
joke  unless  you  can  understand  how  fully  in  earnest 
the  Professor  is  in  all  his  instructions,  and  how  anx- 
ious he  Is  to  have  his  class  clearlv  comprehend  everv 
subject  introduced.  To  this  end  he  would,  if  neces- 
sary, spend  a  whole  night  in  explanations. 
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On  this  occasion,  when  he  found  the  young  man 
still  ignorant  of  the  subject,  he  patiently  went 
through  a  long  and  tedious  explanation,  in  the  most 
commonplace  terms,  and  then  asked,  "What  he 
would  do  if  he  had  a  case  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  ?"  After  several  minutes  of  profound  cogita- 
tion, he  replied,  "  I  think  I  would  use  the  trephine" 
(an  instrument  only  used  in  cases  of  fracture).  At 
this  reply  the  Professor  seemed  almost  to  despair 
of  imparting  the  necessary  knowledge  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  but  again  gave  the  student 
a  most  elaborate  description  of  the  skull  and  its 
construction,  and  a  very  lucid  discourse  upon  the 
brain  and  its  functions — expatiating  largely  upon 
the  different  symptoms  produced  by  a  fracture  of 
the  one  and  a  concussion  of  the  other,  and  fully  ex- 
plained the  treatment  adapted  to  the  separate  cases, 
all  in  his  earnest,  energetic  manner ;  and  then  ask- 
ed, almost  triumphantly,  as  having  assisted  the 
young  man  to  surmount  a  huge  obstacle  to  his  as- 
cent of  the  hill  of  Science,  "Now,  what  would  you 
do  first  if  you  had  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  skull  ?" 

"  I  think  I  would  send  for  a  doctor  ?" 

Such  a  shout  as  greeted  the  disgusted  Professor 
at  this  reply  would  have  broken  up  a  Western  camp 
meeting.  There  was  no  more  lecturing  that  day, 
and  for  a  long  time  Professor  H  had  "  informa- 
tion on  the  brain"  which  made  him  very  sensitive 
to  any  allusion  to  that  organ. 


The  Rev.  John  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  about  the  year  1829,  and  was  sent  to 
Eastern  Circuit,  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  a  short 
time  afterward.  He  was  a  fine  preacher  and  ac- 
complished theologian,  but  as  simple  as  a  child  per- 
taining to  matters  of  the  world.  His  many  inno- 
cent and  amusing  blunders  were  often  the  subject 
of  sportive  remarks  among  his  friends. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  called  on  by  Hon.  John 
Leeds  Kerr,  formerly  United  States  Senator,  who 
informed  him  that  his  horse  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  into  a  pasture  lot  belonging  to  him  (Mr. 
Kerr),  and  suggesting  that  he  had  better  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  trespass  in  future.  "An',  Mr. 
Kerr,"  said  Mr.  Henry,  "have  you  a  better  place 
to  put  him  ?" 

On  another  occasion  he  was  preaching  in  a  coun- 
try meeting-house,  the  pulpit,  as  was  frequently  the 
case  in  those  days,  being  elevated  nearly  to  the 
ceiling,  when  he  heard  a  tapping  on  the  roof  imme- 
diately over  his  head.  lie  at  once  stopped  and 
listened.  "What's  that?"  said  he.  One  of  the 
brethren  told  him  not  to  be  alarmed  ;  it  was  only  a 
woodpecker  pecking  on  the  roof.  "An'  will  he 
hurt  my  horse?"  said  he. 


Mr.  Drawer, — I  notice  in  j^our  collection  of  cu- 
riosities several  from  Michigan.  I  will  give  you 
another,  which  created  some  merriment  when  it 
was  got  off: 

We  were  doing  duty  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas, 
and  were  longing  to  hear  something  from  our  State, 
when  Captain  Isaac  Wilson,  known  throughout 
the  regiment  (Third  Michigan  Cavalry)  for  his 
"dryness,"  his  length  of  person,  and  slender  legs 
— which  were  got  up  after  the  sucker  fashion — 
came  up  fresh  from  the  Wolverine  State  (having 
been  absent  on  leave)  to  the  sutler's  tent,  where 
were  congregated  a  number  of  gossiping  officers. 
After  the  greeting  was  over,  and  hands  shaken  all 
around,  "  Ike"  was  asked  how  matters  stood  in 
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I  Michigan.    "Right  bad!"  he  said;  "I  came  near 
j  being  arrested  for  vagrancy."    "Why,  how  was 
that?"  asked  several  at  once.     "Why,"  answered 
the  imperturbable  Cap,  "  for  having  no  visible  means 
of  support!" 


Here  is  another  from  the  same  source : 
A  number  of  officers  were  descanting  on  the  bus- 
iness sacrifices  each  had  made  by  entering  the  serv- 
ice. Several  had  expressed  their  losses  in  high 
figures,  when  the  Captain  broke  in  with — "I  have 
lost  more  by  entering  the  service  than  any  other 
officer  present ;  I  lost  ten  thousand  dollars  in  gold." 
"  How  did  that  happen?"  said  an  officer  who  had 
placed  his  figures  above  the  others.  "When  I  en- 
tered the  service,"  said  Ike,  "  I  thought  of  marrying 
a  girl  worth  $10,000,  but  soon  after  I  left  the  State 
she  married  another  chap!" 


We  saw  Jake  nailing  up  a  box,  the  other  day, 
containing  some  articles  which  he  intended  sending 
by  express.  From  the  nature  of  the  contents  we 
knew  it  was  essential  that  the  box  should  not  be 
inverted  on  the  passage.  So  we  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion to  Jake  to  place  the  much-abused  "  This 
side  up!"  etc.,  conspicuously  upon  the  cover.  A 
few  days  after  we  saw  Jake.  "Heard  from  your 
goods,  Jake  ?  Did  they  get  there  safely  ?"  "  Ev- 
ery one  broke  !"  replied  Jake,  sullenly.  "  Lost  the 
hull  lot!  Hang  the  Express  Company!"  "Did 
you  put  on,  '  This  side  up,'  as  we  told  3rou  ?"  "  Yes, 
I  did ;  an'  fur  fear  they  shouldn't  see  it  on  the  kiver, 
I  put  it  on  the  bottom  tew — confound  'em  !" 

A  cousin  of  mine  visited  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, recently,  and  seeing  a  negro  lounging  on  a 
bale  of  cotton,  accosted  him,  saying : 

"Well,  Uncle,  I  suppose,  you  are  enjoying  your 
freedom  ?" 

"  Yes,  berry  much." 

"  What  are  you  doing  now?" 

"Nothing  at  de  present  time." 

"  But  4  nothing'  won't  feed  you  long." 

He  replied,  with  great  deliberation :  "I  am  not 
speaking  for  long;  I  am  speaking  for  de  present 
time ! " 


Among  the  "characters"  who  have  passed  away 
during  the  past  few  years  is  one  who  was  known 
far  and  near  as  "  Old  Hat,"  though  how  he  earned 
this  respectful  appellation  is  to  the  writer  unknown. 
But  he  bore  it  well,  and  always  answered  to  it.  He 
came  to  Western  New  York  at  an  early  day,  se- 
cured a  competence,  and  then,  resting  on  his  well- 
earned  honors,  passed  his  years  at  the  grocery,  the 
shoemaker's,  and  the  tavern,  telling  the  most  pro- 
digious yarns  that  mortals  ever  heard.  Here  is  one 
he  used  to  tell  with  honesty  and  sincerity  beaming 
from'every  feature : 

"Yes,"  Old  Hat  would  say,  "that  was  a  curious 
circumstance ;  but  it's  true,  every  word  of  it — true 
as  I  stand  here.  You  see  one  of  my  horses  was 
taken  sick  when  I  was  plowing,  and  it  died  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  It  was  powerful  sudden.  I 
never  see  the  beat  on't,  and  I  felt  bad,  I  tell  you; 
but  the  animal  was  dead,  and  I  was  in  a  mighty 
hurry ;  so  I  jest  cut  the  hide  open,  hitched  t'other 
hoss  to  it,  and— off  it  come !  Well,  I  did  it  up  and 
sent  it  to  the  tannery,  but  pretty  soon  I  see  the 
old  hoss  wasn't  quite  dead.  It  began  to  kick  and 
breathe  regular,  and  fust  I  knew  it  was  up  on  its 
feet  lookin'  around,  and  not  a  bit  of  hide  on  except 
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round  the  head.  Well,  you  pee  it  couldn't  live  so 
long,  so  I  thought  I'd  try  an  ex|*riment.  1  took 
four— no,  three— no,  it  was  four  .-hcep— I  want  to 
keep  to  the  truth— and  skinned  'era.  put  their  hid  -s 
right  on  to  the  old  husu,  tied  'em  on  tight,  and  they 
growed  right  tight  to  the  critter,  all  except  a  lecth" 
siK)t  on  the  oil'  fore-shoulder,  and  that  1  cured  up  in 
a  little  while.  It's  a  fact ;  and  some  years  I  sheared 
more'n  forty  pounds  of  line  wool  otT  from  that  ar 
l,oss_just  as  true  as  I  Ptand  here!''  And  "Old 
Hat's"  face  would  beam  out  with  nek  g«nial  sclf- 
satisfaction  at  liis  ingenuity,  and  so  brim  over  with 
candor,  that  few  were  found  who  dan  d  t->  throw 
suspicion  on  this  startling  feat  of  surgical  skill. 

"MoXKY  is  no  'count  to  me."  he  w  ould  m\  .  "  I 
had  so  ranch  stuff  of  one  kind  and  another  when  I 
lived  East  it  fairly  |m  .stcrcd  me.  Why.  when  I 
came  away  I  burned  up  a  pile  Nigger  than  a  merl- 
in-house, because  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it!  I  was  in  something  of  a  hurry,  and  when  I  I  ft 
there  was  twenty-two  cows— or  three—  twenty-two, 
if  I  remcmlKT  right— in  a  Imrn.  one  side  a  little 
ways,  that  I  forgot  all  alwut ;  and  the  |««<r  thing* 
bein'all  til  up  starved  to  death,  I  heard  afterward. 
It  was  too  pesky  bad"—  "Old  Hat"  would  add.  hit 
mouth  overflowing  with  smiles  and  tolocvo-juice— 
"  too  bad,  but  1  clean  forgot  'em !" 

Ou>  Jo  Philps  U  a  character  known  far  and 
w  ide  through  this  section  of  count ry  t  Connecticut) 
as  ft  vendor  of  fish ;  very  much  given  to  hi*  cup*, 
but  a  man  of  good  education  and  con*iderahle  wit. 
A  Unit  five  yearn  ago  hi*  elde»t  son,  who  In  al*n 
rather  inclined  to  the  use  of  the  flowing  I-  w\ 
wished  to  go  on  a  whaling  voyage  ;  ao  old  Jo  t-  r- 
ni»hed  him  the  needful,  and  the  boy  «tarted  for  New 
lk-dford  to  ship,  hut  while  there  |»e  got  on  a  spree 
and  s|H*nt  all  his  nv-ney  ;  he  then  concluded  he 
would  lik"  to  return  to  In  homo  and  give  up  hi* 
proposed  voyage,  to  he  wrote  to  his  father  for  the 
wherewith  to  return.  Old  Jo  being  a  little  set  up 
at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  t!i«  1.  tt  r,  went  ».  I 
telegraph  i  and  sent  the  following  meaaagc  : 
"  If  you  want  to  come  home  &-U  y<ur  ml!'* 


Tin:  little  son.  only  four  years  old,  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Chicago  had  received,  as  a  present  from  hi* 
lather,  some  chickens  and  a  little  dog.  Soon  after 
coming  into  possession  of  his  treasures  the  chickens 
commenced  to  lay,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
was  much  interested  in  gath  ring  up  th<  ir  t 
One  day  he  found  an  egg  in  tin-  dog-hMM — a  cir- 
cumstaiue  that  to  him  conveyed  only  one  meaning. 
When  his  father  came  home  lie  ran  to  him  and  im- 
parted his  hright  idea  in  the  following  word' :  "  «  »h, 
papa,  I  think  that  '.  '>  dittiu  to  be  a  chitten,  he's 
laid  an  egg  |" 


TiiF.RF.  lives  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  a  grand  old 
patriot.  Major  W.  R  Smallwond.  now  nearly  ninety 
years  old.  Major  Smalhvood  is  emphatically  a 
Wotem  man.  having  moved  from  Virginia  to  ( >hio 
about  the  year  1800,  where  he  continued  to  live 
until  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  he  came 
to  Missouri,  whither  most  of  his  boys  had  emigrated 
before  him.  The  old  patriot  of  whom  I  write  served 
his  country  in  the  war  of  1812;  and  when  treason 
•raised  its  standard  sheet  he  was  not  slow  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  sought  to  inspire  all 
around  him  with  like  patriotic  sentiments.  At  the 
time  General  Price's  army  reached  Lexington,  on 


the  occasion  of  his  last  raid  int.-  Mi»M»uri.  Mr.  S. 
was  stayifig  at  his  son's  residence,  about  one  mile 
from  l<cxing:on.  General  Shelly  e  brigade  was 
already  encamped  all  around  the  house  and  in  the 
orchard.  The  old  veteran  could  not  k<«  p  still,  m  r 
stay  in  the  bou*e.  but  hobbled  attotit  w  ith  his  cane, 
denouncing  trait- r>  fr.  -  1\  a>  if  he  had  an  army  at 
hi>  back.  One  evening  he  was  standing  at  the  front 
gate  when  a  rrliel  officer  rode  up  and  accosted  him. 

♦•Old  gentleman,  can  you  tell  me  where  General 
Price's  head-quarters  are?** 

"No.  Sir,  but  I  can  tell  wu  where  thev  ought 
to  be.* 

"  Well,  where  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be?" 

For  an  instant  the  blood  of  his  youthful  days  re- 
turned, and  the  old  soldier  replied,  shaking  lib)  faith- 
ful cane  in  the  face  of  the  officer : 

"In  hell,  Sir!— in  bell!'* 


A  itx^t  story  l«  told  of  Elder  Allen,  an  aged 
ni«!er  in  a  part  of  New  England  where,  at  that 
te,  the  decorum  usually  observed  in  public  Wor» 
p  had  l>een  bat  imperfectly  developed.  The 
ler  had  I-  ■  n  greatly  annoyed,  especially  during 
ivcr,  by  the  rc«tles»  ilemeanor  of  inemlicrs  of  his 
igregation.  The  ai»lc»  resounded  with  the  foot- 
pa  of  those  who  saw  fit  to  go  out,  and  again 
lord  to  the  tread  i»f  the  laifirarda  wlm   detain*  d 

I  ju«t  seen  (it  to  come  In.  The  I  lder,  though 
i»ng  in  exhortation,  wa*  bot  weak  In  grammar, 
I  his  »■  .!  w a*  \<  \«  !  within  him.  I'aii*iug  in  his 
iver,  and  leisurely  »urveiing  his  Hock,  he  gave 
it  to  wish  that  "them  that  was  in  wmild 
f  ss>,  a  1  them  that  waa  oat  tiny  out,  and  put  a 


•erved  am-'-g  the  |e  rends  of  a 


10 


here?"  The  old  ladies 
■ii ;  among  them  waa  a 
passionate  desire  to  at- 
m  region  round  aUiut. 
circulated  of  the  death 


been  mentioned,  but  jmigmg  that  they  would  occur 
lin,  each  arrayed"  in  a  new  black  silk  apron,  a»  be- 


mare — had  called  for  Sister  Champlin.  and  by  dint 
of  much  persuasion  of  the  obstinate  beast,  the  pair 
by  nine  o'clock  reached  the  borders  of  the  town 
where  the  minister  had  resided.  At  this  point  they 
met  Mr.  Sharp's  hired  man,  driving  a  yoke  of  rat- 
tle. The  old  ladies  drew  up,  and  Sister  Champlin, 
as  spokeswoman,  inquired  w  hat  hour  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  Mr.  Sharp's  funeral.  11  Why,  Ideas  yer 
soul,  Miss  Champlin,  the  minister  ain't  dead  yet ! — 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  held  out  till  fall;  he's 
got  the  wear  in  him,  the  old  man  has!"  Aunt 
Sarah  drew  up  the  reins  with  an  air  of  resignation, 
as  if  to  turn  round.    Suddenly  she  dropped  them. 

Si  »t'T  t  h  im  pi  in  !  Si-ter  Champlin  !  d  w  a«k  the 
cretur  if  he  dou't  know  of  a  funeral  we  can     tcu:  /" 
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PATTERSON'S  CAMPAIGN. 

DURING  the  fortnight  between  the  30th 
of  May  and  14th  of  June  I  find  no  event 
recorded  worthy  of  special  comment.  The 
news  of  Kelley's  victory  at  Phillippi  and  But- 
ler's defeat  at  Big  Bethel  were  received  and 
commented  upon  according  to  the  faith  and 
sympathies  of  the  commentators.  The  day  of 
vehement  protest  and  passionate  discussion  was 
past.  Since  the  voting  on  the  23d  of  May 
Unionism  in  Jefferson  was  dumb.  All  interest 
was  centred  in  the  adverse  preparations  for  the 
coming  struggle.  One  party  gloated  in  silence 
over  exaggerated  rumors  of  the  martial  power 
concentrating  at  Chambersburg  and  Washing- 
ton, while  the  other  with  wide-mouthed  vaunts 
told  of  the  invincible  hosts  at  Manassas  and 
Harper's  Ferry  ;  yet  with  the  advent  of  actual 
war  quarreling  had  ceased  in  a  great  measure. 


$aner.] 

The  thunder  of  the  opening  cannon  had  be- 
gun to  dissipate  illusions  in  which  many  had 
indulged.  Blood  had  already  flowed.  This 
mustering  of  armies  might,  after  all,  turn  out 
to  be  something  more  serious  than  "a  log-cab- 
in and  hard-cider  demonstration,"  as  some  had 
fondly  hoped  it  would  be.  We  are  told  of  cer- 
tain savage  tribes  who  believe  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  is  caused  by  the  endeavor  of  a 
great  codfish  to  swallow  that  planet ;  conse- 
quently when  an  eclipse  takes  place  they  get 
up  a  mammoth  charivari  to  frighten  the  fish 
and  make  him  disgorge.  Now  there  was  a  very 
prevalent  idea  among  those  who  were  aiding 
and  abetting  Secession  that  all  this  military  de- 
monstration was  nothing  more  than  a  grand 
charivari,  calculated  to  frighten  the  great  Yan- 
kee codfish  into  loosening  his  hold  on  the  Na- 
tional Government  which  it  was  supposed  he 
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was  about  to  swallow.  As  the  grim  reality 
began  to  force  itself  upon  them  these  dream- 
ers grew  thoughtful,  .silent,  and  sour-  even 
manifested  a  willingness  to  retrograde  from 
their  extreme  position:  but  they  had  kindled 
a  fire  which  they  could  not  quench,  and  had 
raised  a  storm  which  would  overwhelm  them 
and  their  infatuated  victims  in  common  ruin. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  the  psychological  phe- 
nomena of  these  days.  In  January,  the  indig- 
nation against  South  Carolina  was  universal. 
A  call  for  volunteers  to  suppress  her  would 
have  been  answered  by  a  general  uprising.  In 
February,  indignation  had  calmed  dow  u  to  sim- 
ple disapproval,  and  a  disposition  to  South 
Carolina  and  the  rest  to  the  i  nstigation  due  from 
the  General  Government  ;  yet  one  who  would 
have  publicly  advoc  ated  the  Secessi.ui  of  Yir 
ginia  ran  a  risk  of  being  stoned  in  the  streets. 
In  March,  advocacy  of  Sc< -essiim  un  ler  certain 
circumstances  was  tolerated,  and  Unionism  l«e- 
gan  to  be  modified  with  many  an  "if"  nnd 
"but."  In  April,  surprised  nml  overwhelmed 
bv  the  sudden  action  of  the  Richmond  Junto, 
backed  by  extraneous  armed  force,  Unionism 
in  Kastern  and  Middle  Virginia  after  a  »hort 
and  unavailing  resistance  \  id  led  miuI,  ImhIv. 
and  estate  in  ignominious  miIhiii«i.ih  to  the 
remorseless  conqueror.  In  May.  ninny  of  those 
who  had  been  most  positive  and  uncoiitpromi*- 

ing  in  their  resistan  f  Set  ession  were  now 

found  among  its  most  /eal"ii*  partisans. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  iIi-mw 
it  is  observed  that  on  their  first  np|icanince  the 
cases  are  of  a  milder  ty]»o  ntul  slow  in  develop* 
ment,  but  as  the  contagion  sj.rci  U  .1  n <  1  j 
gresses  its  symptoms  increase  in  nrulemtj  a:  -1 
intensity  ;  the  premonitions  of  an  attack  arc 
shorter,  and  frequently  do  not  np|*car  at  all 
the  ineipiencv,  development,  and  fatal  c.»n.  In 
sion  all  occurring  within  the  space  of  a  few 
hours.  It  was  thus  with  the  grent  political 
epidemic  of  I  S«;o  »;i .  us  observed  in  the  distrn  t 
occupied  and  covered  by  Joe  Johnston's  army. 
Hy  the  month  of  .June  the  circle  of  more  ro- 
bust characters  that  still  retained  their  political 
sanity  was  small  and  diminishing  daily.  They 
did  not  drop  oil"  now  after  long  nnd  lingering 
arguments,  painful  doubts,  rallying*,  and  re 
lapses  as  formerly;  but  a  normal  mind  would 
fall  suddenly  into  incoherence  and  frenzy. 
Principles  based  upon  the  education  and  hab- 
its of  a  lifetime,  sustained  by  the  clearest  views 
of  interest,  the  pride  of  consistency,  and  every 
sentiment  of  honor,  would  perish  in  a  night, 
like  the  gourd  of  Jonah.  This  change  was 
easily  discernible  in  the  countenance  and  de- 
meanor of  its  victims.  Yesterday  your  friend 
looked  in  your  face  with  a  clear  ami  •  nest 
eye,  and  discussed  questions  calmly  and  logic- 
ally. To-day  he  shunned  you,  his  eye  was 
restless  and  unsteady,  his  manner  painfully  ex- 
cited, his  talk  full  of  incohcrencics  ;  in  a  short 
time  you  would  perceive  there  was  a  total  ab- 
sorption of  all  his  previous  opinions,  idiosyn- 
crasies, social  sympathies,  and  antipathies,  inor- 


I  al  and  intellectual  characteristics,  bj  the  pre- 
vailing frenzy. 

These  phenomena,  which  at  first  excited  in- 
'iiation.  grief,  and  amazement,  in  the  course 
of  time  ceased  to  surprise,  and  Ik-<  nine  subjects 
of  merriment.      Among  oursches   we  specu- 

:  lated  jocosely  an  to  who  would  "go  under" 

i  next  ;  and  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  souU  en- 
tertained the  question,  whether  it  was  the  world 
around  us  or  oursches  that  was  mad. 

It  is  useful,  (tcrhaps,  but  not  the  1cm  humili- 
ating to  human  pride,  to  test  the  depth  nnd 
power  of  individual  principle  and  will,  to  as- 
certain precisely  for  how  many  day*  and  hours 
one  s  Itest  founded  opinion*  and  most  positive 
conviction*  will  maintain  themselves  unsupport- 
ed against  the  current  of  society  ami  the  men- 

I  mm  of  power.  From  the  observation*  of  these 
few  month-.  I  have  become  convinced  that  no 
amount  of  clear  conviction,  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose, or  moral  heroism  can  long  maintain  a 
pa*»ivc  defense  against  the  assault*  of  an  active 
and  firry  rnthu»ia*m.  <  Organization  muM  meet 
organ i tat  1041 ;  passion  blase  out  again*  t  passion ; 
the  audacious  and  unscrupulous  spirit  of  revo- 
lution must  he  counteracted  by  a  spirit  a*  hold 
and  remorseless  as  iuedf.     The  idea  is  ex- 

I  prcsseu  witn  more  j*>mi  anu  orcviiy  in  tne  pop- 
ular epigram.  "Mine  must  tight  the  Devil  with 
nre." 

The  National  Government  hnd  thu*  far  h»«t 

every  thing  by  its  teui|>oruing  and  conciliatory 

I  |*dicy.  The  c onar native  and  deprecatory  Un- 
ionism of  JerTrrson  and  Lower  Virginia  gener- 

1  ally  was  by  this  time  virtually  dead.  The  Se- 
<c««inni»ts  had  juttifird  their  I  toasts,  and  now 

'  owned  the  soul*,  hodici,  and  estates  of  the  Into 
I'uion  majority  by  as  absolute  a  tenure  as  that 
by  which  they  held  their  African  hond»mcn. 
It  was  a  dcs|M»ti»m,  moral,  social,  nnd  |»olitical, 
the  roo*t  absolute  that  was  ever  seen  or  con- 

I  reived  of.  As  time  jia**ed  it  wa*  interesting 
nnd  amuning  to  gather  up  the  arguments,  mo- 

I  lives,  plans,  reasons,  and  hopes  u|*>n  which 
men  based  snd  justified  their  action.  Hie  ex- 
pressions of  the  rank  and  file  rarely  reached 
■•evoiul  ilic  commonplace  and  indefinite  gai>ole 
about  "  Southern  rights,**  "Our  *lavc  proper- 
ty,"  "Sacred  soil,"  "Virginia  i*  gone  out," 
•■  No  right  to  ciK-ree  n  State,"  14  Damned aboli- 
tionists," and  such  other  catch -word*  and 
phrases  as  had  been  furnished  by  their  adroit 
ami  subtle  leaders.  A*  many  of  these  fellow* 
were  neither  native  Virginian*  nor  even  native 
Americans,  and  most  of  them  entirely  innocent 
of  the  crime  of  slave-owning,  it  i»  to  be  *op- 
posed  that  they  had  but  n  dim  comprehcti*ion 
of  the  significance  of  these  phrases;  yet  they 
were  not  the  less  zealous  for  that. 

A  more  knowing  class  would  inform  you  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  become  ut- 
terly corrupt,  rotten  to  the  core,  and  was  hast- 
ening with  fearful  rapidity  toward  anarchy  and 
agrarianism.  The  South,  to  preserve  her  puri- 
ty and  vitality,  must  separate  herself  from  this 
foul  body.    You  might  answer  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  had  worked 
well  enough  when  pure 
and  able  men  directed 
it ;  and  if  of  late  years 
it  had  become  corrupt 
and  feeble  (a  truth  in 
which  I  fully  concur- 
red), had  it  not  deteri- 
orated under  the  man- 
agement of  the  very 
men  who  now  appear- 
ed as  the  self- consti- 
tuted founders  of  a 
Southern  Confedera- 
cy? But  the  experi- 
ment of  popular  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure. 
It  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  The 
extension  of  popular 
rights,  universal  suf- 
frage, elective  judicia- 
ry, and  all  similar  con- 
cessions to  the  great 
popular  whale  must  be 
withdrawn.  This  could 
only  be  done  by  the 
secession  and  separ- 
ate nationality  of  the 
South.  We  will  estab- 
lish there  "a  govern- 
ment of  broadcloth  and 
brains."  This,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  character- 
istic epithet  invented 

by  Senator  Wigfall,  and  was  usually  repeated 
sotto  voce,  emphasized  by  a  complaisant  glance 
at  the  speaker's  own  coat,  and  a  significant 
touch  with  the  forefinger  upon  his  frontal 
sinus.  It  might  again  be  remarked  that  such 
declarations,  coming  from  men  who  had  at- 
tained power  and  place  by  asserting  the  most 
extreme  Democratic  ideas,  must  convince  the 
country  that  they  were  either  grossly  incom- 
petent as  statesmen — having  labored  so  long 
under  a  delusion  —  or  that  they  were  hypo- 
crites,  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  They 
must  per  force  accept  one  or  the  other  horn  of 
this  dilemma.  Moreover,  how  is  this  govern- 
ing body  of  apicTOL  to  be  designated  ?  The 
vast  wealth  which  is  to  inundate  the  South  six 
months  after  a  proposed  date  will  enable  every 
man  to  wear  broadcloth  ad  libitum  ;  but  how  is 
the  question  of  brains  to  be  settled  ? — by  ac- 
cepting a  man's  own  estimate,  or  by  turning 
him  over  to  a  Committee  of  Congress  ? 

"Pish!"  exclaims  our  impatient  interlocu- 
tor, "all  these  details  will  be  arranged  after- 
ward. The  plan  is,  that  no  man  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  a  gentleman  or  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  who  does  not  own  a  nigger." 

"One  poor  nigger! — Bah! — that  will  be  a 
cheap  entrance-fee  into  your  House  of  Peers, 
scarcely  equal  to  the  old  property  qualification 
which  these  same  gentlemen  were  so  eager  to 
abolish  ten  years  ago. " 
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"Let  us  put  the  qualification  up  to  twenty 
negroes,  or  a  hundred,  if  you  like." 

"Any  arrangement  will  suit,  my  friend,  so 
that  you  and  I  are  of  the  anointed." 

A  third  saw  in  the  Confederacy  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  idea  such  as  none  but  the  brain  of  a 
Southern  statesman  could  conceive.  An  as- 
semblage of  independent  sovereignties,  form- 
ing a  national  league,  so  nicely  and  delicately 
adjusted  that  while  each  State  should  have  the 
right  to  nullify,  veto,  and  despise  the  decrees 
of  the  central  power  and  secede  from  it  at 
pleasure,  at  the  same  time  the  combination 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  overawe  Yankee- 
dom,  enforce  alliances  with  France  and  En- 
gland, annex  Cuba  and  Mexico,  reopen  the 
slave-trade,  raise  cotton,  and  bully  the  world. 

The  next  fellow  you  met  was  cock-a-hoop 
for  a  monarchy — elective  or  hereditary,  it  didn't 
matter.  Popular  rights  was  a  humbug.  The 
insolence  and  ignorance  of  the  masses  had 
become  insufferable;  "ol  ttoTJiol — oi  ica/col." 
State  Sovereignty  was  also  a  humbug — a  syno- 
nym of  anarchy,  best  illustrated  by  the  fate  of 
the  Kilkenny  cats.  State  lines  were  to  be 
abolished,  and  absolute  centralization  estab- 
lished under  a  king — ay,  call  him  a  king,  and 
let  him  wear  a  crown.  "  When  a  government 
fails  for  want  of  power  to  sustain  itself,  falls 
into  disintegration  from  excess  of  the  Demo- 
cratic idea  of  local  and  individual  independ- 
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that  the  great  end  (whatever  it  night  be)  would 
he  accomplished  without  a  serious  war.  A 
strong  political  party  in  the  North  «:c>  )  ledged 
;(>  acquiescence-  in  the  mov»  inent  ;  the  c»  miner- 
rial  interests  ot*  the  Free  Stale-  \\ouhl  render 
them  iUitv  to  war;  the  modern  Samson, 
whose  hair  was  cotton  (Sen  Island  growth, 
long  fibre  .  would  untiol  th«  in  a>  lie  would 

gland  ami 
uil  a  long 


iceomplished 
done  nm  to 


encc,  to  what  possible  end  can  a  revolution 
lead  if  not  to  establish  principles  the  opposite 
of  those  which  h  ive  cau>cd  it  } " 

"There  is  philosophy  in  what  yon  say,  my 
neighbor,  but  how  is  your  kingdom  to  be  estab- 
lished  ?" 

"We  have  the  power  already  in  our  hand-, 
and  the  men — " 

"The  monarch,  the  court,  and  ulfttoereq 
arc  doubtless  raftdj;  but  where  are  your  Mil. 
jects?    Can  you  convert  the  hereditary  free- 
man of  live  generation;}  into  serfs  by  a  simple 
edict  r 

"Yes.    They  have  not  so  far  to  go  as  you 
might  suppose. " 

To  those  familiar  with  the  working*  of  polit- 
ical power  in  the  Southern  States,  these  as- 
sertions will  hardlv  appear  rash  or  unfounded 

Again,  those  who  had  large  interest*  in  the  drentn*  of  unbounded  wealth.  pomp,  luxury, 
.slave-breeding  States,  f.-arnu'  the  d«  j  r.  .  iati-«n  and  innumerable  negt or s;  w hile  n  e  the 
of  their  peculiar  wares,  did  not  admit  the  / 
rican  *lave  trade  into  tle  ir  plans.  The  cott< 
planters  reveled  in  visions  of  tree  trade  in 
all  the  world  ;  while  it  was  confidently  |»r 
claimed  that  under  a  tnritl*.  high  enough  to  pr 
hibit  Yankee  coui|»ct it urn.  Vitgitiin  nnd  I 
other  Border  States  would  grow-  up  *a»t  mnn 

factnring  interest!*,  and  Uichmond  would  in  a   the  r xpounder'* 
few  years  rival  Ilirmingham.  Utrd  ml  the  sani 

Many  were  stdl  sanguine  enough  to  believe  J  of  the  Confcdera 

A  tjuonda 
of  happv  ntc 


the  rest  of  (he  world.     In  short, 
France  could  not  nnd  would  not 
w nr — they  were  pledged. 

The  Confederacy  then  was  an 
fact.  All  thnt  remnined  to  be 
complete  the  arrangement  of  details,  nboul 
which  every  body  differed  radically  nnd  irre- 
concilably .  and  to  portion  out  the  honor*  ami 


ar  of  the  m-w  m 
nmcd.  and  it*  fj 
•  '  of  it«  nMtin 


nment .  a  plan  w  hu  h.  while  it  te< 


*  crv 
•d  it 


undrr  the  t 
change  woi 
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Ilmcath  thii  troth  of  excitement  and 
hallucination  there  wa»  a  solid  basin  of  sin- 
cere and  educated  opinion.  The  dogma  of 
independent  State  Sovereignty,  in  its  full- 
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South  and  elsewhere.  The  traditional 
pride  of  the  Virginian  rendered  his  mind 
a  <  on^eniai  son  ior  iih  iinu»mi  'ii  oi  iiji 
plant  of  1< •<  al  grow  th.  Its  root  -  hud  struck 
deep  and  its  branches  overshadowed  the 
land.  From  n  mere  political  dogma  it  hud 
de\<  lojM-d  into  a  j>crvading  social,  I  might 
almost  say  religions,  sentiment. 

Many  who  denied  the  expediency  of  Se- 
cession accepted  its  accomplishment,  nnd 
prepared  with  heavy  hearts  to  maintain  it 
at  all  hazards.     Many  who  with  prophetic 
h  re-a-.v  the  impending  destruction 
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armed  their  souls  with  fortitude  to  meet  it  in 
the  name  of  Virginia.  Many  who  denied  the 
justice  of  Secession  and  abhorred  its  leaders 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  fratricidal  war,  and 
bowed  in  acquiescence  to  a  power  which  de- 
manded blood,  exile,  or  submission.  Many 
continued  to  protest  until  their  sons  drew  the 
sword  and  their  daughters  wore  the  colors  of 
the  Confederacy.  It  then  appeared  there  were 
no  Brutuses  in  Virginia.  Perhaps  it  is  for- 
tunate for  society  that  men  of  that  type  are 
scarce. 

While  there  were  still  a  few  men  found  who 
stubbornly  struggled  against  the  sweeping  cur- 
rent, the  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
threw  themselves  into  it  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.  Their  voluble  tongues  discussed  the 
great  question  as  rationally  and  philosophically 
as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
while  their  nimble  fingers  aided  more  intelli- 
gently in  solving  the  problem  of  clothing  and 
equipping  the  hastily  levied  defenders  of  "  God's 
glory  and  Southern  rights." 


THE  HAVELOCK. 


Sewing  societies  were  organized,  and  delicate 
hands  which  had  never  before  engaged  in  ruder 
labor  than  the  hemming  of  a  ruffle  now  bled 
in  the  strife  with  gray  jeans  and  tent  cloth. 
Haversacks,  knapsacks,  caps,  jackets,  and  tents 
were  manufactured  by  hundreds  and  dozens. 
The  gift  most  in  vogue  from  a  young  lady  to 
her  favored  knight  was  a  head-dress  imitated 
from  those  worn  by  the  British  troops  in  India 
and  called  a  Havelock.  Laden  with  musket, 
sabre,  pistol,  and  bowie-knife,  no  youth  consid- 
ered his  armament  complete  unless  he  had  one 
of  these  silly  clouts  stretched  over  his  hat.  Woe 
to  the  youth  who  did  not  need  a  Havelock; 
who,  owing  to  natural  indisposition  or  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  a  father  or  a  friend,  hesitated 
to  join  the  army  of  the  South.  The  curse  of 
Clan  Alpin  on  those  who  should  prove  recreant 
to  the  sign  of  the  fiery  cross  was  mere  dra- 
matic noise  compared  with  the  curse  that 
blighted  his  soul.  His  schoolmates  and  com- 
panions who  had  already  donned  "the  gray" 
scarce  concealed  their  scorn.  His  sisters,  ral- 
lied, reproached,  and  pouted,  blushing  to  ac- 


knowledge his  ignominy.  His  Jeannette,  late- 
ly so  tender  and  loving,  now  refused  his  hand 
in  the  dance,  and,  passing  him  with  nose  in  air, 
bestowed  her  smiles  and  her  bouquet  upon  some 
gallant  rival  with  belt  and  buttons.  Day  after 
day  he  saw  the  baskets  loaded  with  choice 
viands,  roasted  fowls,  pickles,  cakes,  and  potted 
sweetmeats,  but  not  for  him.  Wherever  he 
went  there  was  a  braiding  of  caps  and  coats, 
a  gathering  of  flowers  and  weaving  of  wreaths, 
but  none  for  him — no  scented  and  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  waved  from  carriage-windows  as 
he  rode  by.  The  genial  flood  of  social  sym- 
pathy upon  which  he  had  hitherto  floated  so 
blandly  had  left  him  stranded  on  the  icy  shore. 
Then  come  the  cheering  regiments  with  their 
drums  and  banners,  the  snorting  squadrons  of 
glossy  prancing  steeds,  the  jingling  of  knightly 
spurs,  the  stirring  blast  of  the  trumpets.  There 
they  went — companionship,  love,  life,  glory,  all 
sweeping  by  to  Harper's  Perry  ! 

Alas !  poor  boy,  what  sense  of  duty  or  pru- 
dent counsels  could  hold  him  in  the  whirl  of 
this  moral  maelstrom  ?  What  did  he  care  for 
the  vague  terror  of  an  indictment  for  treason, 
or  the  misty  doctrine  of  Federal  supremacy  ? 
What  did  he  know  of  nationality  beyond  the 
circle  of  friends  and  kindred  ?  What  wras  his 
sneaking,  apologetic,  unsympathetic  life  worth 
after  all  ?  The  very  bondsman  who  held  his 
horse  as  he  mounted  for  his  morning  ride 
seemed  to  reproach  him,  as,  touching  his  hat, 
he  remarks,  suggestively,  "  Young  master,  dis 
hoss  of  yourn  is  mighty  proud  and  mettlesome 
— he  would  look  fine  in  the  cavalry."  Very 
well ;  in  two  days — more  or  less — you  might 
see  young  master  in  the  cavalry,  prancing  gal- 
lantly with  the  rest  of  them,  a  Havelock  flapping 
about  his  ears,  spurs  jingling  on  his  heels,  the 
light  of  manhood  rekindled  in  his  eye,  and  a 
fresh  posy  in  his  button-hole,  atoning  for  his 
former  hesitancy  by  distinguished  zeal  in  the 
great  cause. 

But  according  to  my  judgment  the  greater 
number  of  these  young  volunteers  were  moved 
neither  by  social  pressure  nor  political  preju- 
dice. The  all-pervading  love  of  adventure  and 
fighting  instincts  were  the  most  successful  re- 
cruiting officers  of  the  occasion.  For  they  had 
heard  of  battles,  and  had  longed  to  follow  to 
the  field  some  warlike  lord — so  at  the  first  roll 
of  the  drum  they  rushed  cheerily  from  school- 
house  and  office,  counter  and  work-shop,  field 
and  fireside,  earnest,  eager,  reckless  fellows, 
marching  with  a  free  and  vigorous  step,  sitting 
their  horses  like  wild  Pawnees,  most  admirable 
material  for  a  rebellion,  just  as  good  soldiers 
for  the  Government  if  perchance  the  rub-a-dub 
of  the  Union  drums  had  first  aroused  their  mar- 
tial ardor. 

Looming  up  behind  and  above  this  cloud  of 
anarchic  passion  one  can  observe  the  powers  that 
have  assumed  to  direct  the  storm.  The  inner 
circle  composed  of  the  so-called  statesmen  of 
the  South — the  Lucifers  of  the  republic — some 
engaged  in  devising  curbs  and  bridles  for  this 
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wild  tornado,  upon  which  they  hoped  to  ride, 
but  which  has  already  begun  to  alarm  than  ; 
others  luxuriating  in  visions  of  prospective 
empire,  so  vast  and  dazzling  that  the  greatness 
of  their  present  crime  appears  as  nothing  in 
comparison.  They  may  be  fairly  liken.  «1  t<>  a 
boat's  crew  of  adventurers  drifting  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  upper  Niagara — some  with  anxious 
faces  hold  the  tiller,  tug  at  the  ropes,  and  turn 
the  sails,  while  others  with  cheery  shunt  point 
to  the  iridescent  clouds  that  tloat  over  the  v  c:  gc 
of  the  impending  cataract. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  military  prepa- 
rations on  cither  side  approached  completion, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  of  move- 
ments from  every  quarter.  Bridge-burning  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  already 
commenced,  and  a  skirmishing  warfare  iuiti 
ated  all  along  the  line  of  the  upper  !'.•:« -mar 
between  picket  guards  and  indc|»ciidcut  zeal 
ots,  who  expended  much  ammunition  and  \ 
or  in  firing  at  each  other  across  tho  river. 
During  the  three  or  four  weeks  that  this  fight- 
ing continued  I  never  heard  of  any  one  being 
hurt  on  the  Virginia  hide,  but,  if  any  rrhan.  .■ 
can  be  placed  on  the  reports  brought  into 
('harlestow  n,  the  (daughter  .  :i  the  Maryland 
bank  must  have  been  prodigious. 

Although  the  leader*  at  Harper'-.  Kerry  kept 
their  own  counsel,  their  preparations  afforded 
unmistakable  evidence  that  they  would  evac  u- 
ate that  place  on  the  first  advance  of  the  na- 
tional troops.  What  was  char  to  a  military 
eye  was  so  little  credited  by  the  jxople  of 
(  harlestow n  that  those  were  bitterly  denounced 
and  menaced  with  arrest  who  ventured  to  ex 
press  the  opinion  that  Hurler  *  Kerry  would 
not  be  held.  A  prominent  and  eccentric  p*di 
tician  hail  once  (  ailed  it  the  "  Tlicrmopvhs  of 
America,"  and  thereafter  the  people  of  the  vi 
cinity  regarded  Harper's  Kerry  a»  the  impr. 
nable  bulwark  of  the  Mate  and  the  Southern 
cause.  So  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of 
dune,  when  the  advanced  brigade  of  Johnston* 
army  passed  through  ('harlestow  n,  autioum  mg 
that  the  evacuation  had  actually  commenced, 
there  was  the  greatest  consternation  among 
the  Secessionists,  and  a  (  one -ponding  eleva- 
tion of  spirits  among  the  loyal. 

June  lit. — To-day  the  main  body  of  .John- 
ston's army  passed  through  town,  moving  by 
the  turnpike  toward  Winchester.  I 
consisted  of  fourteen  regiments  or  organiza- 
tions of  infantry,  twenty-three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  about  six  hundred  cavalry  under  Col- 
onel J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  with  a  train  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  wagons.  Including  the  brigade 
which  passed  yesterday,  the  whole  numbered 
about  twelve  thousand  men.  The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot  and  the  roads  dusty.  The  troops 
moved  so  deliberately  that  the  column  seemed 
to  crawl  rather  than  march.  The  halts  were 
also  very  frequent  and  long  continued,  so  that 
their  passage  through  the  village  occupied  the 
whole  day. 

This  easy  marching  gave  the  army  a  fair  op- 


portunity  of  testing  the  hitherto  unfathomable 
hospitality  of  this  village.  During  the  entire 
day  the  whole  population,  white  and  black,  de- 
voted themselves  to  cooking  and  serving  the 
soldiers.  (  >t  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
that  passed,  covered  with  dust  and  devoured 
with  the  chronic  hunger  and  thirst  of  matching 
armies  no  man  asked  for  meat,  drink,  or  re 
freshinent  of  any  kind  which  was  not  cheerful 
ly  and  gratuitously  furnished  him.  The  houses 
were  thronged  with  officers,  the  curb-stones 
lined  with  .soldi.  -  i. -sting  under  the  shade 
trees,  while  men,  women,  and  children 'were 
circulating  among  them  .'tiering  refreshments 
to  all.  For  that  day,  at  least,  all  reincmbram  < 
of  poh  1 1.  a  I  strife  and  div  imoii  of  sentiment  was 
•  rUd  m  the  humane  joy  of  ministering  to 
the  hungry  wax  farer.  Half  the  available  young 
men  of  the  county  were  marching  with  the 
army,  and  there  was  m>t  a  mothe  r,  wife,  sister, 
ol  bright  eyed  child  whose  hospitable  service- 
was  not  stimulated  through  the  weary  hours 
by  the  thought  of  a  son.  husband,  brother,  or 
father  who  had  donned  the  gray  and  won 
marching  to  an  uncertain  future ;  not  one 
wh«»M*  he  art  did  Hot  sue  II  with  the  vo|.elc»» 
prayer,  "May  tho  bread  which  I  give  to  tin 
stranger  be  returned  to  my  dear  one  when  he 
ahall  hare  need  ! " 

By  sunset  the  army  wan  gone  ami  the  town 
quiet.  They  en.  .impel  for  the  night  on  Bui 
Skin  Hun.  alnuit  four  miles  on  the  road  towar.. 
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lerial  of  this  army.     Tho  infantry,  despite  it 
rags  nn. I  dust,  had  a  dangerous  look.  The 
regiment*  from  tho  (iulf  States  were  apparent 
ly  of  pic  ked  men.    The  Tenth  (icorgia  ( 1  think 
it  was),  numbering  cloven  hundred,  was  the- 
ft neat -looking  regiment  I  ever  saw.  Looking 
along  the  line  mu  were  struck  with  tho  tiui 
forroitT  of  «i/e  and  height,  all  healthy,  athletic 
men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thir- 
IV   live.       In    the    See  olid    Virginia    and  Firsl 
.Maryland  regiments  there  ap|>carcd,  on  the 
contrary,  to  U«  many  boys  under  size  and  uu- 
uer  military  ago. 

Borh  regiment  was  followed  by  a  gang  of 
i.'  .•■  •  s.-r\. mts  all  Ix-aring  arms  of  some  kind, 
and  apjiarcntly  as  much  interested  in  the  cause 
as  tho  whites.  Men  roust  bo  totally  blinded 
by  paaaion  not  to  perceive  the  sinister  signifi- 
.  aii'-e  of  this  servile-  armament.  Is  it  to  U 
cxjh.m  ted  that  alter  having  become  familiarized 
with  the  license  of  camps  and  the  excitement  of 
campaigning  thai  these  men  will  resume,  their 
former  lives  of  rural  simplicity  and  contented 
bondage?  Will  the  hand  that  has  acquired  the 
usage  of  pistol  and  sabre  quietly  take  up  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe  again  at  the  bidding  of  B 
master  ?  This  seem-  only  an  example  of  the 
general  fatuity — a  war  instituted  ostensibly  in 
defense  of  negro  slavery,  against  the  only  pow  er 
on  earth  which  had  the  will  and  ability  to  insure 
its  protection — a  war  which  must  inevitably  de- 
stroy the  institution  it  professes  to  defend. 
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Johnston's  artillery  impressed  me  as  being 
inferior  both  in  guns  and  equipment ;  and  it 
was  manned  chiefly  by  raw  volunteers,  who  had 
had  so  far  very  little  experience  in  handling  the 
pieces.  Pendleton's  Battery  was  reputed  the 
best  drilled  in  the  command.  The  cavalry, 
under  Colonel  J.  E.  P>.  Stuart,  was  admirably 
mounted,  and  better  equipped  according  to  its 
needs  than  any  other  arm.  It  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  volunteers  from  the  rural 
gentry  and  independent  landholders  of  the 
country,  who  furnished  their  own  horses,  arms, 
and  accoutrements.  They  generally  appear- 
ed on  picked  animals,  and  armed  with  a  great- 
er variety  of  ordnance  stores  than  was  either 
needful  or  convenient — not  omitting  the  Have- 
lock  oblige.  These  young  fellows  were  bold 
and  dashing  riders,  good  shots,  full  of  spirit 
and  emulation,  and  promised,  with  experience 
and  iron  discipline,  to  constitute  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  The  habits  and  opinions  of 
the  times,  however,  had  developed  in  them  that 
exaggerated  individuality  which  would  render 
the  strict  enforcement  of  discipline  almost  im- 
possible, and  they  already  had  begun  to  exhibit 
decided  Cossack  tendencies. 

General  Johnston  himself  appeared  in  plain 
citizen's  dress,  with  common  round  hat,  his  de- 
portment and  manner  altogether  as  unostenta- 
tious as  his  dress.  His  person  seemed  to  be 
rather  under  the  medium  size,  erect,  vigorous, 
with  a  military  whisker  and  a  handsome  face. 
It  required  no  imagination,  however,  to  see 
through  this  unimposing  exterior  the  leading 
attributes  which  the  world  characterizes  as  sol- 
dierly. 

As  the  army  broke  camp  at  Harper's  Ferry 
the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was  blown 
up  and  burned.  The  wooden  bridge  at  Shep- 
herdstown  was  burned  the  night  previous.  Those 
at  Berlin  and  Point  of  Rocks  went  several  days 
before,  as  did  the  viaducts  at  Opequan  and 
Martinsburg. 

As  we  sat  upon  the  porch  enjoying  the  even- 
ing coolness  a  squad  of  infantry,  which  had 
been  on  picket  duty  somewhere,  was  passing 
by  to  overtake  its  regiment.  They  were  talk- 
ing earnestly  among  themselves,  roundly  damn- 
ing their  bad  luck,  and  accusing  certain  officers 
of  favoritism.  "If,"  said  one,  "there  is  a 
bridge  to  be  burned,  or  shops  to  be  blown  up, 
or  any  other  fun  going  on,  we  are  sent  out  on 
picket,  and  are  never  allowed  a  chance. "  This 
was  voted  a  grievous  wrong,  and  their  further 
murmurings  died  away  in  the  distance.  It  was 
a  very  fair  exhibit  of  the  animus  which  led 
many  of  these  young  patriots  into  the  rebellion. 

June  16,  Sunday. — Accompanied  by  some 
friends  I  visited  Harper's  Ferry  to-day,  hop- 
ing to  find  it  occupied  by  the  Union  troops. 
On  Bolivar  Heights  we  found  seven  heavy  guns 
which  had  been  abandoned,  the  pieces  spiked 
and  choked,  the  carriages  burned,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  scattered  over  the  hill-side. 
The  whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  filthy  deso- 
lation. A  few  meagre  mountaineers  were  stroll- 


ing about  to  see  what  they  could  pick  up,  while 
hogs,  dogs,  and  buzzards  were  disputing  over 
the  offal  of  the  recent  camps. 

The  bridge  over  the  Potomac  was  gone,  the 
debris  still  burning  where  it  had  fallen  between 
the  piers.  The  machinery  from  the  armory, 
except  some  very  heavy  pieces,  was  also  gone — 
sent  to  Richmond,  I  was  told,  and  followed  by 
a  number  of  the  artisans  with  their  families. 

Some  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mary- 
land during  the  rebel  occupation  were  already 
returning  in  boats  to  rejoin  their  families,  who 
awaited  them  at  the  landing  in  Harper's  Ferry. 
A  considerable  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  collected,  Avhen  a  young  girl  came 
running  at  full  speed,  and,  all  rosy  and  fluster- 
ed, whispered  some  startling  tidings.  There 
was  a  sudden  scattering  of  the  adult  males  who 
had  recently  landed,  some  disappearing  in  ad- 
jacent sewers  and  cellars,  while  others  hastily 
took  the  boats  and  paddled  back  to  Maryland. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  Ashby's  cavalry 
had  appeared  on  Bolivar  Heights ;  but  this,  it 
seems,  was  without  foundation.  Disappointed 
at  not  finding  the  National  army  here  we  re- 
turned home  to  Charlestown.  Here  we  heard 
that  Patterson's  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport,  and  was  advancing  on  Mar- 
tinsburg, while  Johnston  had  suddenly  wheeled 
about  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  was  hurrying  to  at- 
tack the  Federals  on  the  Martinsburg  turnpike. 

June  17. — The  news  of  yesterday  being  con- 
firmed by  couriers  this  morning,  I  mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  to  Martinsburg,  hoping  to  wit- 
ness the  battle,  and  feeling  confident  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  rebels.  During  my  ride  of  sixteen 
miles  I  did  not  meet  a  human  being  on  the 
roads,  generally  much  frequented.  When  in 
sight  of  Martinsburg  I  met  some  market  peo- 
ple coming  out  who  informed  me  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  army  was  within  two  miles  of  town 
advancing,  and  the  Southern  army  had  just 
passed  through  to  meet  them.  Expecting  at 
each  moment  to  hear  the  opening  cannon,  I  ac- 
celerated my  movements,  and  on  entering  the 
main  street  perceived  it  was  deserted,  and  the 
houses  closed.  A  few  moments  after  I  saw  a 
body  of  Confederate  cavalry,  with  a  splendid 
tri-barred  flag,  wheel  in  from  the  Winchester 
road,  and  push  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Will- 
iamsport. A  friend  here  informed  me  that 
the  National  army  was  still  reported  at  Falling 
Water,  eight  miles  distant,  while  Johnston  with 
his  main  body  lay  between  Bunker  Hill  and 
Winchester.  The  only  rebel  troops  which  had 
yet  appeared  in  Martinsburg  were  the  cavalry  1 
had  seen — a  body  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  strong  under  Stuart,  which  had  gone  for- 
ward to  reconnoitre.  Betwixt  hope  and  impa- 
tience the  evening  passed  away,  and  we  went 
to  bed  at  length,  expecting  to  find  the  town 
occupied  by  the  National  army  on  awakening. 

Junel%. — Every  thing  quiet  as  the  grave  last 
night.  I  walked  up  street,  and  found  the  cit- 
izens in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  with  vary- 
ing reports  from  the  front.    Country  folks  who 
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had  seen  them  rep- 
resented the  Federal 
hosts  as  guttering 
with  Assyrian  splen- 
dor, covering  the 
whole  land  with  their 
nam  hers.  Some  af- 
firmed that  they  were 
sweeping  crops  and 
dwellings  from  the 
face  of  the  earth, 
sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex.  While  oth- 
ers g  ive  iin>rc  re  Ir 
sonahle  accounts,  in- 
sisting th.it  tli-y 
treated  the  inhahit- 
ants  with  great  ei\  il- 
ity  and  paid  for  all 
they  took.  The  Un- 
ion people  were  on 
the  streets  and  ut 
the  windows,  hungry 
with  impat ienee,  and 
scarcely  ahle  to  re 
-train  themselves  in 
presence  of  the  <  '<  >n  - 
federate  troop  t-. 
some  srpiadsof  whom 
still  occupied  the 
town.  The  feeling 
among  the  women 
was  intense,  as  the 
young  men  of  M  ir- 
tinshurg  were  ahont 
equ  dly  di\  ide  I  !»■■ 
tween  the  adverse 
armies. 

Toward  mid-day 
came  the  astounding 
and  mortifv  ine;  intel- 
ligence that  the  l"n- 
ion  army  was  falling 
hack.  An  hour  later 
tidings  came  that 
they  were  actually 
recro>sini;  at  Will- 
iamsport.  About 
sunset  Colonel  Stu- 
art with  his  cavalry 
returned,  reporting 
that  they  had  swept  the  Yankee  invader*  from 
the  sacred  soil. 

Bewildered  and  humiliated  I  returned  to  the 
house  of  my  friends.  As  we  stood  upon  the 
sidewalk  the  triumphant  troop  rode  hv.  and  tin- 
political  status  of  the  family  heing  a  matter  of 
puhlic  notoriety,  three  cheers  for  Jeff"  Davis 
were  called  and  given  with  unction.  The  col- 
umn having  reached  the  end  of  the  street  coun- 
termarched, and  on  repassing  gave  three  awful 
groans  for  Abe  Lincoln.  It  was  <ptite  evident 
that  the  troop  had  made  an  unnece^sarv  detour 
and  indulged  in  this  yelping  demonstration  fqr 
the  express  purpose  of  insulting  the  loyalty  of 
the  venerable  patriot  around  whom  we  were 


:-cd.  Then  in  hi*  eighty-second  year,  the 
high  MH-ia!  po*ition,  stainless  character,  and 
comprehensive  intellect  of  PttUF  C.  I'emm  I 
To*  had  hitherto  commanded  the  rcsj*cct  and 
reverence  of  all  who  approached  him.  If  the 
chhsirk  Colonel  Stuart,  who  rode  at  the  head 
of  this  tn*>p,  could  have  witnessed  the  serene 
smile,  or  have  heard  the  expression  of  benig- 
nant pity  which  this  coarse  demonstration 
elicited,  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  he 
would  have  blushed. 

To  the  rest  of  us  it  was  a  dark  closing  to  a 
day  which  had  dawned  so  hopefully  ;  but  we 
swallowed  the  dirt,  which  was  our  portion  I 
trust,  with  becoming  resignation,  and  then, 
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with  undying  faith  in  the  speedy  reassertion  of 
Federal  supremacy  over  our  land,  we  turned 
into  the  house  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  at  a  cheerful  game  of  backgammon. 

June  19. — I  returned  to  my  family  at  Charles- 
town.  While  these  exciting  events  occupied 
the  public  mind  certain  civic  humanitarians 
were  carrying  on  an  entertaining  and  some- 
what peculiar  by-play  in  Jefferson.  It  was  re- 
ported that  during  the  halt  of  the  army  on  Bull 
Skin  Run  three  of  the  soldiers  had  died,  and 
were  buried  by  their  comrades  in  a  very  hasty 
manner.  Indeed  some  visitors  from  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Clarke  said  this  sacred  office 
had  been  so  slightingly  performed  that  portions 
of  the  bodies  were  visible  above  ground,  and 
they  would  in  all  likelihood  become1  a  prey  to 
hogs  and  dogs  if  the  neglect  was  not  speedily 
remedied.  This  story  circulated,  and,  to  the 
honor  of  the  community,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
horror  and  some  indignation  ;  but  as  the  weather 
was  suffocating,  and  it  was  nobody's  especial 
business,  nothing  was  done.  The  Berryvillians 
were  disgusted,  and  insisted  that  if  the  people 
of  Jefferson  had  no  more  respect  for  themselves 
than  to  suffer  this  stain  upon  their  humanity, 
the  people  of  Clarke  would  invade  their  county 
sovereignty  and  give  decent  burial  to  the  patriot 
soldiers.  The  Jeffersonians  yawned  and  inti- 
mated that  their  neighbors  were  meddlesome. 
These  retorted  by  saying  that  people  who  would 
leave  the  bodies  of  their  defenders  a  prey  to 
swine  were  not  much  better  than  Abolitionists 
and  Yankees. 

Aroused  at  length,  the  Jeffersonians  took 
immediate  steps  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
so  foul  an  imputation.  Three  neat  coffins,  with 
decent  grave-clothes,  were  forthwith  prepared 
and  placed  in  a  light  wagon.  The  undertaker, 
grave-digger,  and  clergyman  mounted  beside 
them,  departed  to  fulfill  their  worthy  mission. 
The  heat  was  intense,  the  dust  suffocating,  but 
the  missionaries  were  resolute.  Arriving  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  late  encampment  they  in- 
quired at  all  the  farm-houses  for  information 
concerning  the  locality  of  the  bodies,  but  to 
their  surprise  no  one  could  tell  them  precisely. 
The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  consumed  in 
going  from  house  to  house,  vainly  seeking  for 
some  one  who  could  guide  them  to  the  spot. 
Every  body  had  heard  of  the  story,  and  every 
body  had  some  new  circumstance  of  horror  to 
add  to  it.  They  visited  every  grave-yard,  pub- 
lic and  private,  within  a  circuit  of  several  miles, 
without  finding  a  grave  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  Wearied,  vexed,  and  somewhat  mysti- 
fied they  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
search  when,  about  sunset,  an  old  negro  told 
them  he  had  seen  the  soldiers  burying  some- 
thing in  a  corn-field  at  the  end  of  the  meadow. 
Having  a  superstitious  dread  of  dead  people  he 
had  not  dared  to  approach  the  place,  but,  stimu- 
lated by  a  fee,  he  led  them  to  the  spot. 

There,  near  the  brook,  they  saw  the  fresh 
turned  earth  of  three  shallow  graves,  each 
marked  by  a  rude  stone  at  its  head  ;  and  there,  | 


pitiful  and  revolting  sight !  they  beheld  portions 
of  the  dead  men's  clothes  appearing  among  the 
hastily  turned  clods.  Men  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  sights  in  those  days.  In  solemn 
silence  the  coffins  were  lifted  from  the  wagon, 
opened,  and  laid  in  order  side  by  side.  Three 
decent  graves  were  dug  with  much  toil  and 
sweat,  the  old  negro  assisting.  These  arrange- 
ments completed,  the  attendants  drew  near  with 
pick  and  shovel  to  exhume  the  bodies.  The 
moment  was  impressive  and  painful.  The  min- 
ister took  off  his  hat  and  stood  with  book  in 
hand,  prepared  to  read  the  Burial-Service,  pre- 
faced by  some  extemporaneous  remarks  which 
he  had  thought  over  as  they  rode  along,  setting 
forth  the  awfulness  of  death  under  circum- 
stances like  the  present.  A  few  turns  of  pick 
and  shovel  revealed,  not  three  festering  corpses, 
but  three  empty  Confederate  uniforms,  ragged, 
filthy,  and  all  alive.  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, a  gesture  of  disgust,  and  the  coffins  were 
quickly  hustled  into  the  wagon,  and  the  burial 
party  trotted  back  to  Charlestown  ;  not  sadder, 
perhaps,  but  wiser  men  than  they  had  gone 
forth  in  the  morning. 

The  Secessionists  perceiving  that  the  National 
troops  hesitated  to  advance,  and  that  Johnston's 
retrograde  from  Harper's  Ferry  was  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  retreat,  again  took  heart  and 
became  more  offensive  than  ever  in  their  de- 
monstrations. Wearied  and  disgusted  with  the 
tardy  progress  of  events,  I  determined  to  return 
with  my  family  to  the  Berkeley  Springs.  The 
accustomed  mode  of  travel  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  now  completely  broken 
up,  and  a  tedious  trip  of  two  days  by  the  ordi- 
nary country  roads  was  before  us. 

On  the  20th  of  June  we  started  for  Martins- 
burg.  I  on  horseback,  my  family  in  a  carriage 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  friend  Avho  kindly 
volunteered  to  accompany  us,  it  being  considered 
unsafe  to  trust  a  servant  alone  with  the  horses 
in  these  troublesome  and  uncertain  times.  As 
we  approached  Martinsburg  late  in  the  afternoon 
we  heard  a  strange  singing  and  screaming  in 
the  air  which  resembled  the  notes  of  a  gigantic 
JEolian.  These  sounds  grew  more  distinct  and 
definite  as  we  advanced,  and  still  nearer  the  town 
we  perceived  immense  columns  of  black  smoke 
rolling  up  between  us  and  the  setting  sun,  and 
tinging  the  whole  landscape  with  a  coppery 
hue.  As  these  clouds  rose  from  the  direction 
of  the  railroad  shops  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
their  origin  ;  but  the  accompanying  sounds 
were  unaccountable,  until,  turning  into  one  of 
the  lower  streets  of  the  town,  a  scene  was  sud- 
denly presented  to  us  which  more  resembled  a 
dream  of  Dante's  Inferno  than  an  exhibition 
of  real  life. 

Jackson's  brigade  were  performing  a  grand 
"  auto  da  fe"  upon  the  rolling-stock  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  fore-ground 
of  the  picture  was  occupied  by  a  ruin  of  classic 
form  and  beauty — that  of  the  pillared  viaduct 
which  had  been  destroyed  some  weeks  before. 
On  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  work-shops 
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stood,  ranged  Upon  the 
tnnks,  between  forty 
and  fifty  looOMOtlfM 

l-oa-tin^  :iiin<l-[  the 
flames  of  I  thousand 
cords  of  wood.  di»trih- 
nted,  refreshed,  and 
stirred  up  continually 
bv  a  brigade  of  wild 
Confederates.  The 
roeks,  hills,  and  houses 
Vrhfoh  surrounded  the 
place  of  execution 
were  crowded  by  many 
hundred  spectator*, 
the   old  men,  wive*. 

and  children  of  th  

who  had  dc|»cndod  on 
the  road  for  their  sub- 
sistence. 

Twilight  was  ap- 
proaching, and  as  tic- 
lurid  light  of  the  tires 
prevailed  the  aspect  of 
the  sceno  grew  still 
more  unearthly.  Th<> 
rebel  soldier*,  with 
their  bronzed  face*, 
raggedly  picturesque 
costume*,  and  fiend 
ish  activity,  were  not 
unworthy  representa- 
tives of  the  familiar* 
of  Beelzebub.  They 
worked  in  silence  Ion, 
with  the  sullen  nnd 
desperate  look  of  men 
who  were  executing 
the  work  "f  Kate  rath- 
er than  their  own  will. 
Motionless  and  mute 
the  groups  of  citizens 
looked  on,  terror- 
stricken,  yet  every  pal- 
lid  face  lowering  with 
dumhexeeration.  The 
locomotive*,  as  the 
flames  licked  their  iron 
bodies,  and  the  heated 
air  rushed  through  th  j 
stcam-fwhistles,  despite 

of  mechanism  and  natural  philosophy,  impressed  I  season,  and  onr  curtain  lew  windows  looked  to- 
the  spectator  with  the  idea  that  they  were  liv-   ward  the  railroad.    All  night  long  the  red  light 


m 
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ing  victims,  who  moaned  and  shrieked  with  an 
agony  surpassing  human  comprehension.  It 
was  a  fitting  overture  to  the  Great  Drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  tvpifving  coming  events. 
A  frantic  war  of  barbaric  pride,  ignorance,  and 
passion  against  the  empire  of  art,  industry,  and 
civilization. 

At  our  house  we  found  a  servant  who  had 
been  left  in  occupancy,  and  in  due  time  a  com- 
fortable supper  was  spread  for  us.  V, 
too  much  excited  to  cat,  and  after  the  pretense 
of  a  meal  hurried  to  bed.  To  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep.    The  house  had  been  dismantled  for  the 


glared  and  flirkrred  on  the  wall*,  nnd.  audited 
t\  vuii -*omnolcnt  fancier  painted  terrible  and 
prophetic  picture*  in  tints  of  fire  and  blood. 
All  night  long  the  tortured  Leviathan*  sung  in 
our  ear*  their  shuddering  anthems  of  woe. 

Jm*  21. — The  dawn  of  morning  dispelled 
these  distempered  f.ineies,  but  brought  with  it 
no  reviving  cheerfulness.  Between  dreams 
and  realities  there  wa*  not  so  much  difference 
after  all.  On  the  railroad  we  could  see  the 
wilted  and  di»<  olorcd  bodies  of  the  locomotives 
lying  amid«t  the  smoke  and  ashes  of  their  fu- 
neral pyres.    Their  wailing*  had  ceased,  and 
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the  general  feeling  of  relief  thereat  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  negroes,  who  thanked 
God  they  were  "out  of  their  misery." 

I  had  resolved  on  my  own  account  not  to 
ask  any  favors  from  the  rebel  head-quarters, 
but  to  take  the  road  and  run  risks  of  getting 
through  without  a  passport.  My  friend,  who 
expected  to  return  to  Charlestown  with  the 
carriage,  fearing  that  he  might  be  separated 
from  his  family  by  crossing  the  lines,  insisted 
that  he  would  go  no  further  unless  he  had  a 
permit  to  pass  and  return  with  the  carriage. 
Consequently  I  started  out  after  breakfast  to 
find  Jackson's  quarters,  and,  following  direc- 
tions received  from  stragglers,  presently  found 
myself  in  a  piece  of  wood  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  our  house.  Here  I  found  the  bri- 
gade en  bivouac,  sleeping  in  line  behind  their 
stacked  arms.  Those  that  were  awake  had  a 
jaded,  frowzy  look,  and  such  as  I  conversed 
with  did  not  seem  to  be  in  good  spirits.  The 
General  Head-quarters  was  not  here,  but  in  a 
house  nearly  a  mile  distant.  Arrived  there,  I 
stated  my  wishes  to  the  Adjutant  General,  and 
the  permit  was  given  without  difficulty.  While 
talking  with  this  officer,  Avho  was  an  acquaint- 
ance, a  man  came  out  of  an  adjoining  room, 
and  calling  him  aside  conversed  in  an  under- 
tone. This  person,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme heat,  wore  a  heavy  military  over-coat 
and  a  plain  slouched  hat.  A  stern,  sun-burnt 
face,  a  short  black  beard,  crisped  and  grizzled 
slightly,  a  serious  and  resolute  air,  were  the 
only  external  characteristics  that  impressed 
themselves  on  my  memory  during  the  few  mo- 
ments that  I  scanned  the  rebel  General — he 
that  was  afterward  the  famous  StonewallJack- 
son. 

Friday,  June  21. — We  vtook  the  road  for 
Berkeley  Springs.  The  old  road,  once  so  fa- 
miliar and  busy  at  this  season,  was  now  lonely 
and  desolate.  Superseded  as  a  fashionable 
highway  by  the  railroad,  it  had  for  some  years 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  we  found  many  of  the 
old  farm-houses  and  stopping-places  deserted. 

At  Tibkenzy's  Branch  we  made  our  mid-day 
halt  to  rest  our  overheated  animals  and  refresh 
ourselves  from  the  lunch-basket.  We  took  our 
meal  beside  a  cool  spring  bubbling  from  the 
rocks  beneath  the  shade  of  some  spreading 
sycamores.  The  Blue  Mountains  were  visible 
in  every  direction,  and  we  breathed  the  air 
with  a  sense  of  freedom  which  we  had  not  ex- 
perienced for  many  days,  while  the  unharnessed 
horses,  lately  so  hot  and  jaded,  rolled  in  the 
sand  and  kicked  up  their  heels  with  a  jollity 
entirely  in  unison  with  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. 

After  an  hour  or  two  of  refreshing  repose 
we  resumed  our  journey.  As  we  drew  near 
our  destination  we  were  a  good  deal  surprised 
to  meet  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  holiday  attire  returning  to  their  homes 
in  the  hills.  On  Sunday  such  an  exhibition 
would  have  been  nothing  unusual,  but  as  it 
was  Friday  it  indicated  some  extraordinary 


event.  The  idea  of  a  wedding  was  suggested. 
But  not  on  a  Friday — that  was  too  serious  a 
joke.  So  we  drew  rein  and  stopped  a  troop 
of  sallow-skinned,  tawny-haired  girls  to  inquire. 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  didn't  we  know?"  replied 
one,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  pity  and 
surprise  at  our  ignorance.  They  had  been  to 
the  hanging  at  Berkeley.  We  knew,  of  course, 
the  Pennsylvanian  that  killed  his  wife  and 
chopped  her  up  with  a  corn-cutter.  A  short 
time  after  we  passed  the  gallows,  thanking 
Providence  that  this  guardian  of  civilized  so- 
ciety still  exercised  its  functions  within  sight 
of  our  mountain  home. 

At  Berkeley  we  found  our  friends  all  well, 
and  pleased  with  the  accession  to  their  social 
circle.  Our  news  from  the  seat  of  war  was 
eagerly  discussed,  and  we  heard  in  return  in- 
teresting items  from  the  free  and  loyal  mount- 
ains. The  change  was  absolutely  delicious. 
We  felt  like  persons  escaping  from  an  ill-ven- 
tilated, howling  ward  in  Bedlam  into  the  fresh 
air  and  coherent  society. 

The  loyal  Virginians  of  the  west  had  risen 
in  arms  to  defend  their  Government,  their 
homes,  and  their  native  land.  They  had  de- 
clared the  State  Government  lately  engulfed 
in  Confederate  treason  to  be  vacated  and  of 
no  authority,  and  had  established  a  loyal  State 
Government  based  upon  popular  rights  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.  This  movement 
centred  at  Wheeling,  and  was  headed  by  Fran- 
cis H.  Pierpont.  We  knew  nothing  of  its  de- 
tails ;  but,  amidst  the  chaos  of  twaddle,  stulti- 
fication, treason,  and  timidity,  it  rose,  the  first 
act  of  clear,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  states- 
manship to  which  the  occasion  had  yet  given 
birth.  It  was  this  movement  which  saved  the 
nation ;  and  so  it  will  be  written  when  impar- 
tial Time  shall  have  set  his  seal  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  History. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  however,  that  our 
cheerful  social  circle  would  be  left  undisturbed 
in  times  so  troubled  and  uncertain.  Morgan 
County  unfortunately  occupied  the  corner  of 
what  might  be  called  a  double  political  and 
military  frontier.  On  the  north  she  touched 
Maryland,  which  was  occupied  by  the  United 
States  forces,  and  her  western  boundary  was 
formed  by  the  mountains  which  were  now  the 
military  and  political  line  between  loyal  and 
rebellious  Virginia.  Thus  claimed  by  all  par- 
ties, accessible  to  all,  to  be  harassed  and  plun- 
dered by  all,  it  was  impossible  that  either  party 
could  occupy  or  protect  her.  The  people  were 
almost  universally  opposed  to  Secession ;  but 
the  wretched  blockheads  who  managed  county 
affairs  were  almost  to  a  man  in  the  interest  of 
the  rebellion.  From  Winchester,  the  head- 
quarters of  treason  in  the  Valley,  these  people 
got  their  backing  and  authority,  and  used  it  in 
a  manner  which  recalled  the  days  of  the  Prus- 
sian conscript  officers  and  the  British  press- 
gang.  Troops  rode  over  the  county,  pene- 
trating the  most  secluded  nooks,  conscripting 
men  and  pressing  horses  and  forage  in  the 
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n.niip  of  the  1  -  .  r,     A  large  nnml-er 

of  men  of  military  age  had  nlrcady  c neaped 
into  Maryland  and  Penniyirauia,  where  Ibej 

found  employment  in  the  I'nitcd  States  annv 
or  elsewhere.  Thoae  who  were  caught  were 
handenfled  <>r  roped  like  Mom  and  driven  to 

Winchester,  "to  fight  for  ilioir  freedom,"  a* 
they  phrased  it.  They  volunteered  .hecrfulh 
enough  on  arriving  at  the  renden  ous,  nnd  dc 
serted  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  morning 
report  of  the  Morgan  militia  regiment  at  Wm- 
clicster  mmally  exhibited  the  following:  OoV 
onel,  1  ;  Lieut, teem  -  Colonel.  I  ;  Major,  I  ; 
Adjutant,  1;  Quarter  -  master  nnd  assistants, 
.'t ;  Commissary  and  assistants,  2;  Surgeon.  I  ; 
Chaplain,  1;  Line  <. Hirers.  I.". ;  rank  and  file, 
from  3  to  la,  according  to  the  lin  k  of  the  con- 
script officers  ami  the  state  of  the  weather  as 
favorable  or  unfavorable  for  desertion. 

These  conscripting  gang.  oe.  asionally  came 
into  the  village,  and  one  day  I  was  warned  b\ 
a  friendly  neighbor  to  be  on  my  guard.  A 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  these  fellows,  he  said,  were 
at  his  store  drinking  nnd  planning  my  arrest. 
It  seems  that  some  persons,  whom  they  had 
been  harassing,  had  twitted  them  with  coward 
ice,  and  dared  them  to  conscript  me.  Thcv 
resolved  to  do  so,  and  purchased  a  jug  of 
whisky  to  steam  up  their  courage  to  the  point. 
I  immediately  went  to  my  house  and  loaded  my 
whole  armory  of  guns  and  pistols,  seven  pieces, 
allowing  sixteen  shots.  Mv  wife,  who  observed 
these  preparations,  asked  what  was  the  matter? 
I  replied  by  telling  her  to  crawl  under  the  bed 
if  there  was  any  firing.  She  said  she  would 
prefer  to  stand  by  and  load  the  guns  for  me. 


I  told  her  1  rather  ap- 
prehended there  would 
be  no  o«  iasion  to  use  the 
1  resent  charges.  Hav- 
ing Bnfahed  loading  I 

laid  my  weapons  in  con- 
venient position*,  for  use, 
and  sat  down  near  the 
wmdou  with  a  book  in 
m\  hand.  M\  w  ife  con- 
tinued her  sewing,  look- 
ing a  little  paler  than 
usual  perhaps,  but  other- 
wise emotionless.  I  ,1  d 
not  rend  to  much  advant- 
age, I  am  sure.  At  sun- 
M  t.  mv  fellows  having 
devoured  all  their  \\  Lis 
ky.  found  it  not  miIM- 
i  irntlv  stimulating,  and 
rmlc  off  \  idling  and  fir- 
ing their  pieces  in  the 
air. 

I  was  seriously  disap- 
pointed at  this  impot)  in 
<  om  Iti'ion  of  the  dav's 
*     -  excitement.  Indignant 

At  the  manner  ill  w  hi<  h 

the  I'nion  men  |K*miil 
ted  themselves  to  |»e 
hunted,  plundered,  ami  bound,  I  IiojkmI  the 
conscript  gnng  would  hn*c  a  Horded  me,  per- 
sonally, some  justification  f«>r  a  high-handed 
ami  dei  i»ne  net  that  might  ba\e  served  as  all 

They  were  careful  to  afford  no  such  oppor- 
tunity, even  though  I  afterward  threw  myself 
in  their  way  nnd  lourtcd  a  collision.  1  should 
ha\e  U«en  n*hnmcd  to  hn\e  sought  n  (piarrel 
with  thcM*  "  heartless  hi  lids"  but  for  the  motive 

assigned. 

At  night  I  always  slept  with  doors  and  win- 
dows barred,  and  with  my  loaded  weapons  with- 
in reach.    <  Mi  one  occasion,  about  an  hour  after 
midnight,  I  was  aroused  by  an  alarming  outcry 
of  \ i  Us  and  oaths  mingled  with  the  screams  of 
women  nnd  children.    The  idea  of  midnight  ar- 
rests immediately  flashed  upon  me.    Iff  eooe- 
in,  I \<  I  in  u  rut  1'cndleton  of  Martiii'luirg,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  late  d. mention  hv 
his  firm  nnd  uncompromising  opposition  to  Se- 
cession.    He  hnd  persistently  refused  to  recog- 
nize or  acquiesce  in  it  under  any  circumstances, 
and  had  bOOMM  in  consequence  very  obnoxious 
to  the  revolutionary  fomcntcrs.     When  l>clow 
I  had  frequently  heurd  him  menaced  with  ar- 
rest, and  now  supposed  that  a  party  had  f<>\- 
lowed  him  to  his  retreat  at  Herk*  lev.    I  hastily 
dressed,  and.  taking  my  double-barreled  pit  ee 
charged  with  sixteen  buckshot  in  cadi  barrel, 
went  dfiwn  into  th<-  street  resolved  to  give  the 
contents  to  the  invaders  if  I  did  not  find  the 
party  hopelessly  numerous.     Before  going  far 
I  met  an  acquaintance  aroused  by  the  same 
noise,  who  informed  me  it  was  only  a  drunken 
row  among  the  villagers. 
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These  incidents  are  re- 
corded as  illustrating  the 
daily  routine  of  life  on  the 
Border.  Each  hour  had 
its  rumors  and  excite- 
ments, every  night  its 
strange  alarms. 

One  day  the  children 
were  holding  a  tourna- 
ment, riding  their  stick 
horses  and  catching  the 
ring  on  mimic  lances.  Ev- 
ery male  child  in  Virginia 
is  born  with  an  innate  idea 
in  his  head  in  the  form  of 
a  colt,  which  grows  with 
his  growth  until  it  be- 
comes a  horse,  which  hob- 
by he  rides  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  earliest  sports  of 
the  children  are  chivalric. 
I  was  acting  chief  marshal, 
and  the  tournament  was 
proceeding  with  due  pomp 
and  ceremony,  Union 
flags  adorned  the  arch 
where  the  ring  was  sus- 
pended, and  "Sir  Knight 
of  the  Union, "  a  chevalier 
of  six  summers,  flaunting 

his  Union  badge,  had  just  set  his  lance  in 
rest  for  the  charge  when  the  martial  clangor 
of  fife  and  drum  in  the  street  announced  the 
advent  of  some  new  excitement.  A  moment 
after  several  officers  in  rebel  gray  were  added 
to  the  company  of  spectators  in  the  court-yard 
where  the  lists  were  erected.  Their  presence 
did  not  check  the  sports.  The  "  Knight  of  the 
Union"  proclaimed  with  a  trumpet  voice,  rode 
his  career,  and  took  the  ring  handsomety.  The 
Union  flags  kept  their  places,  the  officers  laugh- 
ed with  the  rest,  and  the  tournament  was  pro- 
nounced a  decided  success. 

The  party  which  had  arrived  was  a  sort  of 
independent  legion,  consisting  of  about  sixty 
infantry  and  thirty  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Tom  Edmondson,  late  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  now  holding  a 
Colonel's  commission  from  the  Richmond  gov- 
ernment. He  seemed  to  be  roving  about  with 
his  command  without  any  fixed  military  pur- 
pose, and  actuated  with  a  wild  desire  to  do 
good  generally  (for  the  cause).  The  presence 
of  this  force  at  first  chafed  and  irritated  the 
Union  sentiment  of  the  place  excessively.  Ed- 
mondson made  several  arrests,  and  endeavored 
to  frighten  or  persuade  the  villagers  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy.  This 
was  persistently  refused,  and  he  very  judicious- 
ly waived  the  point. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  a  sergeant,  with  two 
men,  came  to  my  house,  and,  knocking  author- 
itatively, demanded  admittance.  I  thought  the 
critical  hour  had  arrived,  and  belting  on  my 
revolver  went  to  open  the  door.    The  sergeant 
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very  civilly  presented  a  politely-worded  demand 
for  my  arms.  I  wrote  a  reply  politely  declin- 
ing to  part  with  them,  on  the  ground  that  I 
had  purchased  all  the  arms  that  were  in  my 
possession,  and  desired  to  keep  them  for  my 
private  use.  The  sergeant  presently  returned 
with  a  note  of  explanation  and  apology  from 
Edmondson,  saying  he  had  made  the  demand 
on  information  that  I  had  arms  belonging  prop- 
erly to  the  State.  The  subject  was  not  alluded 
to  afterward. 

These  first  difficulties  over,  I  was  relieved 
to  find  the  invaders  a  very  modest  and  harm- 
less company.  The  commander,  finding  him- 
self surrounded  with  adverse  opinion  so  uni- 
versal and  determined,  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  attempt  the  coercive,  but  sought  to 
attain  his  ends  by  persuasive  means.  The 
men  were  more  orderly  and  inoffensive  than 
could  be  believed.  They  bought  a  few  sheep 
with  orders  on  the  Confederate  treasury,  took 
some  horses  on  the  same  terms,  picketed  the 
roads  so  that  we  could  not  visit  to  Hancock  to 
get  Union  news,  but  were  otherwise  not  troub- 
lesome. Yet  it  is  very  wearing  to  rise  up  and 
lie  down,  to  talk,  eat,  drink,  and  live,  with  the 
consciousness  that  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  an 
irresponsible  armed  powj^r,  without  adequate 
means  of  resistance  or  self-protection.  Men 
do  get  accustomed  to  this  state  of  things,  I 
suppose  •,  but  at  Berkeley  it  Avas  new  to  us,  and 
we  felt  it  grinding  day  by  day. 

Some  rumors  of  Patterson's  movements 
reached  us  on  the  3d  of  July,  but  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain. 
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July  4. — Colonel  Edmondson  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  in  the  Methodist  c  hurch 
to-day.  Curious  to  know  how  he  would  view 
the  national  anniversary  from  his  present  posi- 
tion I  went  with  my  wife  to  hear  him.  The 
oration  was  a  political  stump  speech  of  four 
solid  hours'  duration.  I  listened  for  about  an 
hour,  and  left  the  church  in  diagnat,  having 
heard  nothing  but  the  flattest  egotism,  varied 
with  violent  abuse  of  Union  men.  ami  clenched 
with  the  standing  threats  of  confiscation,  exile, 
and  the  gallows. 

My  observations  during  the  last  three  months 
had  satisfied  me  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
contest  which  was  opening.     To  my  mind  it 

presented  the  simple  choice  between  e Govern- 
ment and  Anarchy.     The  idea  "t"  a  Southern 
Confederacy,  a  separate  nationality,  or  a  I 
hie  government  of  any  M>rt  being  based  upon  the 
intractable  and  irreconcilable  elements  of  «  hit  h 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  State-  un- 
made up,  struck  me  as  absurd  and  impo-sih|i\ 
Viewing  the  subject  in  the  in.-:  favorable  and 
even  flattering  light,  I  could  concehc  of  no 
other  result  from  the  success  of  the  rein  Hum  , 
than  bloody  and  hoj>ole>s  anarchy  involving, 
the  whole  nation.     In  the  stability  nnd  Mifli- 
ciency  of  the  National  Government  I  bad  not 


much  confidence  :  yet  we  had  lived  under  it 
in  peace  and  honor  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
it  was  now  our  only  hope.  It  would  .stand  or 
fall  as  the  people  who  created  it  should  de- 
termine. In  such  a  crisis  I  considered  that 
no  citi/en  could  claim  the  privilege  of  neutral- 
ity. 1  had  some  time  since  decided  definitely 
on  the  course  of  action  which  duty  demanded 
of  me  ;  yet  I  hesitated  and  lingered:  1  \n:is 
held  in  bondage  bv  social  and  domestic  ties 
that  were  hard  to  break.  I  was  an  onl\  -on. 
My  fatlu-r  was  old  and  feeble,  and  appeared  to 
need  m\  presence  and  support.  As  I  was  sjt- 
d  it  -eeineil  as  n  m\  life  belonged  more  to 
others  than  to  my>elf.  I  doubted  my  capacity 
to  render  the  (io\ eminent  services  sufficiently 
important  to  ju-tif\  the  personal  sacrifices  I 
would  be  obliged  to  in. ike.  Thus  I  debated 
with  myself,  lingering  from  day  to  day. 

Anger  supplied  the  needful  stimulant  to  ac- 
tion. F.dmondson's  s|K«eeh  >sas  "the  feather 
that  broke  the  camel  s  lm«  k."  The  same  even- 
ing I  -ought  a  private  interview  with  my  fa- 
ther, and  informed  him  that  1  had  determined 
to  j, .in  the  National  Arinv.  I  had  fortified 
mvM-lf  with  arguments  to  combat  his  objections 
and  console  his  grief.  They  were  not  needed. 
No  s.H.ner  had  I  announced  my  intentions  than 
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he  seized  my  hand  with  both  of  his,  his 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  face  glowed  as 
if  the  blood  of  youth  again  warmed  his 
veins.  "  Go,  my  son,  and  take  my  bless- 
ing," he  said.  "It  is,  of  all  others,  the 
position  I  have  most  wished  to  see  you 
occupy.  I  have  but  one  regret,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  tears  began  to  gather;  "it 
is  that  my  age  and  infirmities  will  prevent 
me  from  standing  beside  you  in  the  ranks 
of  battle.  I  have  sometimes  thought  to 
go  even  as  I  am.  A  soldier's  death  in 
such  a  cause  would  not  be  hard,  but  I 
could  not  support  the  incidental  fatigues 
and  privations,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  render  more  efficient  service  in 
sustaining  and  encouraging  these  people 
around  me." 

After  this  interview  I  considered  my- 
self enlisted  for  the  war,  and  only  await- 
ed the  opportunity  to  fulfill  my  engage- 
ments. 

This  afternoon  we  had  news  of  a  battle 
fought  between  the  National  forces  under 
Patterson  and  the  rebels  at  Falling  Wa- 
ter. Several  of  our  mountaineers,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  custom,  had  gone 
down  into  the  Valley  to  assist  in  cutting 
the  harvest.  The  forces  joined  battle  on 
the  farm  where  they  were  employed,  and 
at  the  first  discharge  of  artillery  they  took 
to  their  heels,  and  got  home  yesterday 
morning,  having  run  about  thirty  miles 
during  the  night. 

July  5. — Our  military  occupants  are  ev- 
idently uneasy.  Couriers  are  going  and 
coming,  and  their  wagons  are  packed  ready 
for  a  move.  It  is  reported  that  Colonel 
Lew  Wallace's  regiment  of  Zouaves  is 
moving  down  from  Cumberland  by  the  nation- 
al turnpike. 

July  7. — To-day  our  unwelcome  visitors  are 
gone,  bag  and  baggage,  moving  toward  Win- 
chester. The  Indiana  regiment  is  reported 
passing  through  Hancock.  From  the  hill  we 
can  hear  the  drums. 

July  9. — To-day  I  started  for  Martinsburg 
on  horseback,  taking  an  obscure  road  to  pre- 
vent suspicion  of  my  intentions.  After  trav- 
eling through  the  woods  for  several  miles  I  saw 
a  log-cabin  in  a  clearing,  and  rode  up  to  in- 
quire whether  the  road  was  safe.  As  I  ap- 
proached I  saw  six  or  eight  men  escaping  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  and  hiding  in 
the  adjacent  thickets.  At  the  house  I  found 
no  one  but  a  little  girl,  who  received  me  with 
decided  composure,  and  in  reply  to  my  inqui- 
ries, said  there  was  no  one  at  home  and  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  road.  I  then  asked 
her  what  men  those  were  who  had  just  left  the 
house.    She  was  confused  and  silent. 

I  rode  toward  the  thicket,  and  announcing 
my  own  name  in  a  loud  voice,  told  the  men  to 
come  out.  First  one  head  and  then  another 
appeared  among  the  bushes,  and  presently 
recognizing  me  the  whole  company  gathered 
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around.  They  had  met  to  devise  measures  for 
escaping  or  resisting  the  rebel  conscription,  but 
on  seeing  me  approach  they  mistook  me  for 
one  of  the  officers,  and  incontinently  fled.  I 
recommended  to  them  to  keep  their  rifles  load- 
ed, and  to  shoot  the  first  State  agent  or  con- 
script officer  that  attempted  to  meddle  with 
them.    They  promised  to  follow  my  counsel. 

As  I  continued  my  journey  I  found  the  whole 
population  in  alarm.  At  the  houses  I  saw  none 
but  women  and  children,  all  the  adult  males 
having  taken  to  the  woods.  The  political  bias 
of  the  country  was  unmistakably  expressed  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  At  one  house,  however, 
a  sharp-eyed,  buxom  dame  returned  me  the 
usual  "Not  at  home"  with  a  knowing  leer, 
which  induced  me  to  ask  where  the  men  had 
gone.  "Gone  to  Winchester,  of  course,  where 
they  ought  to  be."  As  I  rode  on  she  screamed 
after  me  a  warning  that  I  would  be  picked  up 
myself  before  I  got  much  farther  on  my  road. 

As  I  neared  Sleepy  Creek  Mountain,  in  pass- 
ing through  a  dense  wood  I  was  halted  by  the 
challenge  of  a  sentinel — a  wild-looking  mount- 
aineer armed  with  a  squirrel  gun.  I  named 
my  name  and  unbuttoned  my  pistol-holster, 
uncertain  as  to  what  welcome  I  might  receive. 
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I  found  a  party  of  friendly  refugees  all  around 
and  bivouacked  in  a  laurel  brake.  They  fUf 
glad  to  see  me,  and  tbankful  for  the  encourag- 
ing news  I  gave  them.  They  reported  the 
country  toward  Martinsburg  quiet  and  safe. 

From  hence  to  Hedgeville  I  rode  without 
meeting  a  human  soul.  I  arrived  here  about 
noon,  and  stopped  at  the  tavern  to  procure 
food  and  rest  for  myself  and  horse.  While 
dinner  was  preparing  I  went  into  the  parlor  to 
sleep.  I  presently  was  disturbed  by  some 
wrangling  in  the  hall,  and  directly  after  the 
landlord  entered  and  told  me  some  of  the  <  i:i 
zens  had  called  ami  insisted  on  soring  me.  and 
on  knowing  where  I  was  going  and  what  my 
intentions  were.  He  had  resisted  them,  how 
ever,  and  refused  to  let  them  disturb  me.  I 
told  him  to  inform  these  officious  gentlemen 
that  I  was  not  disposed  to  answer  imjHTtim  ni 
questions,  and  if  they  persisted  they  might  ex- 
pect a  bullet  for  an  answer.  I  got  my  nap  ami 
my  dinner  in  peace,  and  wan  permitted  to  pur- 
sue my  journey  unmolested. 

Within  three  miles  of  Martinsburg  I  met  a 
foraging  party  from  Patterson's  army .  :md  |  I 
with  them  iuto  the  town,  which  was  environed 
with  the  Federal  earn ps.  Tin-  streets  were  lull 
of  loose  soldiers,  and  a  sentinel  stood  nt  sjffltfj 
house  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  itijun 
annoyance.  I  r<>.le  directly  t<»  look  nftrr  N«r- 
bournc,  our  family  mansion,  which  b  id  U*«-n 
seized  and  iiscl  as  a  hospital  by  the  n-L  N.  I 
found  it  oeeupied  by  the  medical  »taff  of  one  of 
the  l'ennsyh  ania  hriga  1- I  i»hment 
had  been  so  roughly  used  by  their  predeetHOH 
that  the  new  occupants  could  not  injure  it  fur- 
ther. I  made  myself'  known  to  the  largeon  in 
charge,  and  recei\ed  his  promise  that  the  prop- 
erty and  surroundings  should  Ik*  cared  for. 

The  same  evening  I  presented  my -el I  nt  the 
army  head-quarters,  ami  made  the  at  quaint 
anceofthc  general  staff  and  most  of  the  oftiecr* 
in  command.  I  proposed  to  ( iencrul  l'uttersou 
to  let  me  have  a  hundred  cavalry  for  twelve 
hours,  and  I  would  insure  the  capture  of  I  . 
monson's  party,  which  lay  at  Muger's,  eighteen 
miles  distant.  The  General  declined  to  make 
any  detachments;  saving  he  could  not  afford  to 
weaken  his  force.  Colonel  George  11.  Thomas, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  favored  the  prop- 
osition, and  seemed  anxious  to  undertake  the 
raid,  upon  the  principle  that  these  little  suc- 
cesses, easily  obtained,  inspirited  ihc  troops, 
and  gave  them  more  confidence  when  decisive 
action  was  required.  After-knowledge  has  con- 
vinced me  that  General  Patterson  was  entirelv 
right.    "The  game  was  not  worth  the  candle." 

Our  picket  lines  I  found  were  but  a  short 
distance  south  of  Martinsburg,  and  were  con- 
tinually pressed  by  an  active  and  audacious  en- 
emy. Our  foraging  parties  rarely  went  out 
without  being  fired  on  or  stampeded.  Most 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  rebel  force  prevailed 
at  head-quarters.  The  most  judicious  esti- 
mated them  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand. 
In  talking  with  Colonel  Fitz  John  Porter,  chief 


of  staff,  and  Captain  Newton,  of  the  engineers. 
I  put  Johnston's  numbers  at  fifteen  thousand 
effectives.  I  did  not  think  it  possil  le  he  could 
exceed  that  number;  and  as  I  knew  he  had  .. 
large  numl»er  of  siek,  and  that  desertions  hail 
be.  n  \  en  frequent.  1  thought  it  probable  that 
bis  effective  force  would  fall  below  that  esti- 
mate. I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  com- 
pute the  militia  at  all,  as  they  were  chiefly 
I  nion  men  and  enfon  ed  conscripts,  and  would 
doubtless  run  away  at  the  first  fire.  1  musi 
confess  I  was  somewhat  irritated  nt  the  cavalier 
manner  in  which  my  estimates  were  received 
by  these  nu  n  of  war.  They  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  information  obtained  from 
other  quarter>.  and  I  w.is  equally  well  satisfied 
that  this  information  had  been  furnished  them 
by  penguin  in  the  employ  of  the  enemy. 

Throughout  the  camp  the  battle  of  Huinsville 
was  the  all  absorbing  topic.  The  most  pn  pus 
teroim  relation!  are  given  of  the  feats  of  arms 
performed  on  that  day,  nnd  the  heaps  of  rel»cl 
;  dead  that  OOvcr.  d  the  field.  The  stall'  officers 
say  it  was  only  n  Inch  skirmish,  the  advnnee  of 
|  our  column  engaging  Jackson's  brigade,  about 
three  thousand  strong.  The  Federal  loss  was 
three  killed  nnd  seven  wounded;  the  |oss  ,,| 
the  rebels  certainly  not  fleeter.  As  the  Fed- 
eral* ad*  am  ed  the  enemy  retreated  at  a  double- 
quick,  leading  their  i  amp  equipage  and  knap- 
sacks on  the  ground.  This  (  n  cuiustance  gave 
|H.int  to  the  » n  ton,  inspirited  the  troops,  nnd 
delighted  the  I'liiou  people  e  \ t ra\ agalit  I V. 

Lieutenant  Kirbv  Smith,  of  the  TojM.graph- 
icnl  <  'orp*.  narrated  an  incident  of  the  inhume 
whirh  illustrated  the  innocent  simplicity  of  our 
soldiers  on  that  day.  The  skirmishers,  excited 
by  the  novelty  of  the  occasion,  hurried  forward 
until  they  had  b  it  the  mam  column  a  mile  in 
the  rear.  Here  they  were  halted  to  await  its 
approach  ;  and  l»cing  heated  by  their  exercise, 
determined  to  economize  time  and  make  them- 
selves comfortable.  Consequently  about  half 
a  mile  of  the  line  gathered  in  about  a  farm- 
house, stacked  their  arm*  in  the  fem  e  corners, 
and  U  t.M.k  thcm«che*  to  drinking  milk,  whis- 
tling, sleeping,  and  other  jovial  and  lion,  balant 
amusements.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  company  of 
thirty  or  forty  mounted  men  was  seen  approach- 
ing through  the  fields.  A  civil  soldier  jumped 
forward  and  let  down  the  bars,  which  admitted 
them  into  the  lane.  The  next  moment  he  fell 
with  a  pistol-ball  through  his  head,  and  the 
reUd  yell,  accompanied  by  a  volley  of  pistol- 
shots,  informed  the  astonished  skirmishers  of 
the  wide  difference  between  a  ginger-pop  cele- 
bration and  actual  war.  Forty-three  men  sur- 
rendered, and  were  carried  off  in  sight  of  the 
main  army.  Lieutenant  Smith  mounted  and 
rode  off.  followed  by  a  rebel  horseman.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a  closed  lane,  or  ml  d?  sar,  he 
turned  on  his  pursuer  and  exchanged  two  pis- 
tol-shots with  him,  at  about  twenty  paces'  dis- 
tance. At  the  second  fire  the  trooper  turned 
tail  and  rejoined  his  company.  Smith  broke 
through  the  fence  and  retreated  on  the  main 
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body,  followed  by  a  mingled  shower  of  oaths 
and  bullets. 

Captain  Perkins  of  the  regular  army,  com- 
manding a  battery  of  light  artillery,  was  also 
riding  carelessly  about  half  a  mile  in  advance 
of  his  battery.  He  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
three  officers,  one  of  whom  exclaimed  in  a  fa- 
miliar voice  and  manner : 

"Hallo,  Perk,  I'm  glad  to  see  you;  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?" 

The  Captain,  recognizing  in  the  speaker  his 
old  West  Point  chum,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  returned 
the  salute  heartily,  recalling  his  college  sobri- 
quet : 

"Why,  Beauty,  how  are  you  ?  I  didn't  know 
you  were  with  us." 

"Nor  did  I  know  you  were  on  our  side,"  re- 
plied Stuart.     "What  command  have  you?" 

"There's  my  command  coming  over  the 
hill,"  replied  Perkins,  pointing  complaisantly 
to  the  well-equipped  battery  that  was  approach- 
ing with  Union  colors  displayed. 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  exclaimed  Stuart,  wheel- 
ing suddenly  and  plunging  into  the  forest. 
"Good-by,  Perk." 

As  Colonel  Stuart  was  accompanied  by  two 
aids,  and  Captain  Perkins  was  alone,  unguard- 
ed, and  out  of  reach  of  timely  assistance,  he 
expresses  surprise  that  he  was  not  called  on  to 
surrender.  He  does  not  know  whether  to  at- 
tribute Stuart's  forbearance  to  his  sudden  sur- 
prise on  discovering  his  real  position,  or  to  a 
generous  sentiment  which  forbid  his  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  old  comrade's  inadvertency. 

July  10. — The  temper  of  this  army  is  emi- 
nently imaginative  and  romantic.  The  most 
trifling  incident  furnishes  sufficient  material  for 
a  Dime  Novel.  I  heard  a  sergeant  of  the  In- 
diana regiment  narrating,  to  an  assembled 
crowd  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  the  particulars 
of  the  combat,  in  which  he  had  slain  Captain 
Turner  Ashby  and  his  brother  Dick,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  their  command.  This  fight 
it  seems  occurred  between  Cumberland  and 
Romney.  Dick  Ashby  I  know  was  killed ; 
but  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  other's  death, 
and  doubt  the  statement. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  tone  of  senti- 
ment about  head-quarters.  They  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  have 
been  bullied  and  deluded  into  their  present  false 
position,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward 
them  is  to  be  mild  and  conciliatory.  Their 
property  and  persons  will  be  protected,  and 
their  negroes  returned  to  them  if  they  take 
refuge  in  the  camps.  This  is  certainly  the 
true  policy  as  applicable  to  the  mass  of  the 
population.  They  have  not  been,  and  can  nev- 
er be,  aught  else  than  the  dupes  and  victims  of 
designing  men.  The  Government  owes  them 
protection  and  pity.  For  the  rest  I  am  not 
sure  but  a  judicious  use  of  hemp  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  humanity  as  well  as  those 
of  law  and  government. 

Our  citizens  here  have  fraternized  most  cord-  : 
ially  with  the  army.    Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
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i  where  I  have  seen  so  many  gentlemen  of  lib- 
eral views,  polished  manners,  and  varied  ac- 
complishment collected  together  as  may  be 
found  among  the  officers  of  this  command. 
Free,  social  intercourse  with  such  men  will  do 
much  to  enlighten  and  liberalize  our  people, 
whose  prejudices  have  arisen  not  so  much  from 
ignorance  as  from  seclusion. 

July  11. — To-day  I  visited  Captain  Simpson 
of  the  Topographical  Corps  at  his  tent.  After 
some  general  conversation  in  regard  to  the  ge- 
ography and  topography  of  the  Valley  he  pro- 
posed to  me  to  take  the  place  of  assistant  in 
his  party.  I  replied  that  I  was  seeking  a  posi- 
tion where  I  might  be  useful.  I  knew  some- 
thing of  military  matters  theoretically,  but  had 
never  had  any  experience  in  the  field.  He  ex- 
plained the  duties  attached  to  the  position  he 
offered,  dwelt  upon  their  importance,  and  urged 
me  to  accept  the  place.  I  agreed  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration.  The  same  after- 
noon I  reported  to  him  and  concluded  the  en- 
gagement. 

July  12. — Head-quarters  was  jubilant  to-day 
over  the  news  of  McClellan's  victory  at  Rich 
Mountain.  I  visited  Norbourne  and  selected 
three  quilts  and  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  to  serve  me 
for  a  camp  bed.  I  also  unearthed  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  old  port  which  the  soldiers  had  for- 
gotten. My  pony  was  transferred  to  the  staff- 
stables  and  took  his  first  bite  of  Government 
oats.  My  scanty  equipage  was  transported  by 
a  negro  to  the  tent  of  Lieutenant  Kirby  Smith, 
with  whom  I  had  already  become  agreeably  ac- 
quainted. 

Now  fairly  enlisted  in  the  service  I  began  to 
get  some  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  objects 
of  the  campaign  as  well  as  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on.  On  my  arrival  in  town  I  had  been 
informed  by  discreet  and  truthful  citizens  that 
the  national  forces  numbered  forty-five  thou- 
sand men  with  seventy  guns.  I  now  learned 
to  my  astonishment  that  we  had  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men  with  only  sixteen  guns. 
It  was  also  evident  that  the  commanders  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  line  on  which  they  were 
operating.  With  both  wings  "in  the  air, "  and 
communications  exposed  to  attack  from  an 
active  and  well-informed  enemy,  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  position  increased  with  every 
march  they  might  make  southward.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  army  had 
no  business  here  at  all  but  should  be  at  Lees- 
burg.  Councils  were  held  and  plans  suggest- 
ed for  moving  the  supply  depot  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  These  opinions  I  heard  expressed  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reti- 
cence about  head-quarters,  and  I  was  not  fully 
informed  as  to  the  general  intention  of  the 
campaign. 

July  13. — I  had  some  conversation  with  Col- 
onel George  H.  Thomas  to-day.  He  is  a  Vir- 
ginian from  the  south  side  of  James,  a  fine 
commanding  figure,  and  bearing  eminently 
martial.  He  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  his 
tenacious  courage  and  coolness  in  danger.  He 
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seems  gratified  to  find  so  much  loyal  feeling 
among  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  thi- 
district.  He  fully  appreciates  the  weight  of 
the  social  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  favor  of  the  rebellion  in  other  portions 
of  the  State,  and  respects  the  moral  n.ur.i.v 
which  is  stern  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  it. 
The  sympathy  arising  from  this  parity  of  views 
and  position  will  lead.  I  hope,  to  better  acquaint- 
ance. I  was  also  introduced  to  Major  Double- 
day  commanding  the  heavy  battery,  with  his 
Lieutenants  Hall  and  Elder.  They  are  fresh 
from  Fort  Sumter,  and  gave  some  interesting 
details  of  the  proceedings  there  and  in  Charles- 
ton. 

.A/A/  14.-  We  h<-;ir.f  t-  !  ■  ■  t'  I .  ■:n\  Mir 
render.  The  Western  V  nvinians  1MB  to  be  ' 
doing  their  work  effectually.  K\ery  bo^J  il 
in  high  spirits,  and  the  trains  are  all  loaded 
for  a  move  to-morrow.  I  ho|»e  there  may  lie 
no  delay,  for  I  wish  to  see  this  infernal  tire 
quenched  before  it  has  time  to  burn  out  the 
vitals  of  the  State. 

July  \~),  Monday. — Clear  and  warm.  Thit 
morning  tin-  army  moved  on  Wim  hestcr.  It 
was  a  day  of  deep  interest  and  high  exrite- 
ment  to  many,  but  to  none  more  intensely  In- 
teresting than  to  mwdf.  It  was  my  lir»t  nob 
tary  campaign  ;  but  a  life  of  varied  «  \)«rhcneat| 
with  i t s  share  «»f  stirring  adventure  had  inured 
me  to  novelty,  yet  nothing  that  I  have  ever 
seen  surpassed  the  scenic  splendor  of  this 
march.  The  atmosphere  u.i*  deb.  i..u»h  ge 
nial,  the  country  clothed  in  the  full  luxun  of 
its  summer  array,  neat  farm  Iumn^  h  ith  w  hite- 
washed  fem  «  -  il  >tted  the  held*  nil  gulden  with 
the  ungathered  harvest.  ( 'haina  of  blue  mount- 
ains on  either  hand  in.  losing  a  picture  of  •tail- 
ing beauty  sehh.ni  equaled  outside  the  Valley! 
of  the  Shenandoah.  A  full  regiment  of  infant- 
ry deployed  as  skirmishers  l,  ,;  the  march,  flank- 
ing the  n»ad  for  half  a  mile  on  cither  Mile  ;  the 
picturesque  lines  moving  irregularly,  now  over 
ojhmi  fields  of  gra»s  and  clo\cr.  now  wading 
waist-deep  through  \ellow,  wanng  lake*  of 
uncut  grain;  anon  climbing  femes  and  disap- 
pearing in  tangled  thicket  and  pat.  h  of  forest  ; 
again  reappearing  and  forming  groups  ui«>n 
some  sharp  ledge  of  limestone  rock  to  wan  the 
country  in  front  j  strong  reserve*  supported  the 
centre  and  extreme  thinks  of  this  I.:  . 
moving,  changing,  breaking,  and  re-forming 
to  suit  the  character  of  the  ground.  A  bodv 
of  four  hundred  regular  cavalry,  with  Captain 
Tompkins's  Rhode  Island  battery,  led  by  Col- 
onel  Thomas,  moved  next.  After  them  was 
seen  the  main  column  often  thousand  infantry 
with  artillery  and  supply  trains  stretching  out 
in  interminable  perspective.  A  column  of  six 
thousand  men.  led  by  Colonel  Stone,  moved  by 
a  parallel  road  to  the  left  out  of  sight  but  with- 
in supporting  distance.  All  along  the  route 
we  found  traces  of  the  opposing  armv  in  de- 
serted bivouacs,  extinguished  fires,  broken 
fences,  overturned  wagons,  and  dead  horses. 

At  Darksville  our  skirmishers  came  upon  the 


enemy's  cavalry  pickets,  and  some  scattering 
shots  were  exchanged.     This  tiring  was  occa 
sionally  repeated  all  the  way  to  Hunker's  Hill. 

About  a  mile  U'vond  Darksville.  scwral 
squadrons  of  reUd  cavalry  appearing  in  front, 
a  section  of  Tompkins's  battery  was  brought 
forward  with  a  rush,  and  unliml>cring  upon  an 
open  hill  top,  discharged  half  a  dozen  shell  into 
the  wikh!  where  the  enemy  had  disappeared. 
At  Bunker's  Hill  our  skirmish  line  came  upon 
the  main  UhIv  of  Stuart's  caxalry  posted  1 
hind  Mill  Creek.  There  was  a  brisk  and  ex- 
citing !';-illad.-  t.  r  ab..ut  twenty  minutes  with- 
out any  esj»ccial  result  that  I  could  jHTccive, 
when  a  section  of  artillen  was  again  brought 
up.  and,  obtaining  a  cross  tire  on  the  enemy's 
position,  drove  them  oat.  On  the  left  of  the 
turnpike  the  skirmish  line  had  advaiued  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  village.  A  group  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  still  crowned  a  hillal>out  twelve 
hundred  yard*  in  front,  observing  our  foree. 
Captain  Tompkins  \en  quicth  brought  ouo 
of  hit  nfled  gun*  int»>  a  pout  ion  masked  by 
some  tree*.  The  shell  was  selected,  and  tho 
|  ie.  .  I  aded  carefully  .  w  us  sighted  b\  the  oflb  er 
him*clf.  The  |>oint  aimed  at  was  a  snow-white 
Himlork  winch  shone  in  the  centre  of  tho 
gr<  up  of  horsemen.     The  skirmish  line  had 


miMile  whizzed  through  the  air.  Five  seconds 
after  there  was  a  whirling  among  the  Itavcloeki 
on  the  hill,  as  when  the  wind  strike,  a  heap  of 
dried  lca\c».  The  whole  troop  then  ntartcd  at 
full  »|»ecd  toward  Wim  heater,  the  ul.it.  II 
lock  bobbing  up  ami  down  pre  eminently  mtil 
lost  hi  the  distance  and  the  dust-clouds  which 


ey  naa  kickcu  up. 

A  citizen  who  came  into  camp  shortly  after 


ed  the  modem  battle  of  Hunker's  Hill.  A  Unit 
two  o'<  lock  in  the  afternoon  the  army  went  into 
ramp  on  the  field,  not  a  very  bloody  one  for 
the  rest,  for  I  did  n  :  Ie  ir  <.f"  an\  killed  or 
wounded  on  our  Hide,  and  did  not  see  the  en- 
emy's los».  We  pi-  ked  up  ten  or  a  dozen  pris- 
oners during  the  day.  <  aptured  some  forage  and 
horses,  but  accomplished  nothing  else  of  im- 
portance. I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
trving  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  plunder 
and  annovancc.  Notwithstanding  the  l>est  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officers 
1  found  this  a  difficult  business. 

Colonel  Stone's  column,  having  had  a  rough- 
er road  to  move  upon,  did  not  get  in  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  topographieal 
camp  was  located  in  an  orchard,  near  General 
Cadwallader's  head-quarter-,  a  pleasant  spot. 

July  1G,  TuestLiy. — Clear  and  warm.  Slept 
heavily.  I  am  told  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
tiring  on  the  picket  line  la-t  night,  but  I  take 
no  account  of  these  alarms,  feeling  assured  that 
the  enemy  docs  not  mean  to  attack.  If  he 
fights  at  all  it  will  be  at  Winchester,  where  he 
is  secure  of  the  advantage  of  position.  This, 
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it  seems,  is  not  the  opinion  at  head-quarters. 
A  brigade  of  infantry  with  a  battery  moved  to- 
ward Winchester  this  morning  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
the  army  would  not  move. 

During  the  day  I  talked  with  Captain  Simp- 
son about  the  roads  to  Winchester,  Berryville, 
Strasburg,  and  Millwood.  Without  being  fully 
informed  as  to  the  object  of  the  campaign,  I 
was  led  to  infer  he  wished  to  know  how  we 
could  flank  Winchester  by  a  movement  to  the 
left  or  the  east.  I  indicated  Berryville,  sev- 
enteen miles  distant,  as  a  point  from  whence 
the  roads  leading  eastward  from  Winchester 
could  be  commanded.  The  Captain  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  go  there. 

While  we  sat  at  dinner  the  cannonading  at 
the  front  became  so  rapid  that  our  horses  were 
ordered.  Before  we  mounted,  however,  the 
firing  ceased,  and  shortly  afterward  the  recon- 
noitring force  returned,  reporting  that  they 
had  advanced  to  a  point  within  five  miles  of 
Winchester  without  encountering  any  other 
force  than  cavalry.  The  roads  were  blockaded 
with  fallen  trees,  and  every  thing  indicated  a 
defensive  policy  on  the  part  of  Johnston. 

During  the  afternoon  we  got  hold  of  two 
white-headed  youths,  brothers,  who  had  desert- 
ed from  Winchester,  and  had  given  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  matters  there.  We  took  them 
to  our  tent,  and  finding  one  of  them  intelligent, 
examined  him  very  carefully.  The  informa- 
tion he  gave  us  corresponded  precisely  with  my 
knowledge  of  localities  at  Winchester,  and  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  forces  and  armament. 
Upon  his  information  we  put  down  Johnston's 
force  of  effectives  at  seventeen  thousand  men, 
and  thirty-one  pieces  of  light  artillery.  Two 
brigades  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  eight  guns 
having  been  added  to  the  force  which  I  saw 
pass  through  Charlestown  on  the  15th  of  June. 
He  described  the  works  as  accurately  as  an  in- 
experienced youth  could  be  expected  to  do,  and 
said  they  were  armed  with  ten  heavy  guns  from 
the  Norfolk  navy-yard — probably  old  navy  32- 
pounders. 

I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  information 
was  sincerely  given  and  approximately  accu- 
rate. He  had  named  all  the  regiments  and 
their  commanders,  and  we  had  made  our  ag- 
gregate by  allowing  eight  hundred  men  to  the 
regiment.  There  had  been  much  sickness  and 
desertion.  I  felt  assured  we  had  over-esti- 
mated the  force  of  effectives  somewhat.  When 
these  views  were  presented  at  head-quarters, 
what  was  our  astonishment  to  find  that  they 
were  totally  discredited.  They  had  satisfac- 
tory information  there  that  the  enemy  had  a 
force  of  forty-two  thousand  men  and  seventy 
guns. 

I  was  indignant  and  mortified  that  this  ''in- 
vention of  the  enemy"  should  obtain  credence, 
and  endeavored  to  combat  it  by  argument.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  Confederacy 
could  have  set  on  foot  such  a  force  in  addition 
to  what  they  had  at  Manassas.    They  had  not 


the  means  of  arming  or  supplying  so  many  men 
at  Winchester.  If  Johnston  had  half  the  force 
attributed  to  him  he  would  not  have  put  us  to 
the  trouble  of  following  him  to  Winchester,  but 
would  have  made  us  feel  him  before  this.  His 
blockading  the  roads  to  impede  our  advance 
was  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
overwhelming  superiority.  In  short,  I  was  mor- 
ally certain  that  there  could  be  no  such  force  in 
Winchester. 

In  reply,  I  was  curtly  told  by  a  staff  officer 
that  my  "  deserter"  was  a  rogue  and  would  be 
hung  some  day.  I  did  not  dispute  his  asser- 
tion, but  insisted  that  an  intelligent  rogue  and 
deserter  could  give  very  accurate  information 
when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  that  my  man  had  told  me  the  truth. 
In  short,  I  found  the  forty-two  thousand  men 
and  seventy  guns  the  accepted  belief,  and  no 
discussion  permitted. 

Being  a  stranger  in  camp,  and  without  credit 
at  head-quarters,  I  retired  to  my  tent,  sketched 
a  map  of  the  route  to  Charlestown,  and  went  to 
sleep  with  a  contemptuous  sense  of  security. 

July  17,  Wednesday. — Clear  and  warm.  We 
broke  camp  this  morning  at  two  o'clock.  When 
we  mounted  it  was  still  dark,  and  the  adjacent 
slopes  were  blazing  with  fires,  at  which  the 
troops  were  cooking  breakfast.  At  dawn  the 
whole  column  was  in  motion  on  the  road  to 
Smithfield,  leading  eastward  and  retrograding 
from  Winchester.  Colonel  Frank  Patterson's 
Pennyslvania  regiment  (called  the  Roundheads 
from  the  shape  of  their  hats)  led  the  march. 
As  we  descended  the  bluff  to  Mill  Creek,  near 
the  Opequan  Bridge,  a  body  of  men  was  seen  on 
an  overlooking  hill,  and  the  Roundheads  opened 
on  them  briskly,  firing  twenty  or  thirty  shots 
before  they  discovered  that  it  was  one  of  our 
own  posts  established  the  night  previous  to 
guard  the  bridge. 

Crossing  this  bridge  we  ascended  the  lime- 
stone ridge  on  the  eastern  bank,  from  whence 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Valley  to 
Winchester  and  twenty  miles  beyond,  termina- 
ted by  the  Fort  Mountains.  The  town  of  Win- 
chester, located  in  a  basin,  was  not  visible,  but 
near  its  locality  we  observed  a  large  column  of 
smoke  rising  as  if  from  the  destruction  of  some 
buildings  or  bridges.  As  our  regiments  suc- 
cessively filed  up  from  the  misty  vale  of  the 
Opequan  their  burnished  arms  and  banners 
caught  the  rosy  light  of  the  sun  just  rising  over 
the  Blue  Ridge.  It  was  an  inspiriting  and  mar- 
tial scene.  If  we  had  not  been  on  the  retro- 
grade I  should  have  enjoyed  it  more. 

At  Smithfield  we  still  had  choice  of  roads, 
one  led  to  Winchester  fifteen  miles  distant,  an- 
other to  Berryville,  between  Winchester  and 
Snicker's  Ferry,  about  twelve  miles  distant  re- 
spectively from  Winchester  and  Smithfield. 
The  third  route  led  to  Charlestown,  eight  miles 
off  and  twenty-two  from  Winchester.  A  bri- 
gade, by  way  of  feint,  moved  a  short  distance 
on  the  Winchester  road,  but  the  main  column 
took  the  Charlestown  route.    The  van-guard 
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halted  about  a  mile  from  Smithfield,  ami  seeing 
something  resembling  a  body  of  cavalry  drawn 
up  across  the  road  a  gun  was  sent  fur.  It  wm 
posted  and  loaded,  but  a  closer  examination 
showed  our  enemy  to  be  a  UX-bofM  team  with 
a  load  of  hay,  and  consequently  the  battery  did 
not  open. 

As  I  was  riding  alone  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  column,  a  tall  negro  man  ran  up 
and  addressed  me  with  great  earnestness. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  why  don't  you  hurry  on  to  Char  1-  -- 
town?  Be  quick,  and  you  will  catch  the  peo- 
ple that  hung  that  good  man  -  J « •  1 1 1 »  Brown." 

"Indeed,  Uncle,  and  so  you  think  John 
Brown  was  a  good  man  and  should  not  have 
been  hung?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  Sir.  He  was  a  man  sent  bv 
the  Lord  to  do  justice  on  earth  and  give  lil 
to  the  oppressed,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  hap- 
pened after  that  the  Lord  permitted  him  and 
them  that  were  with  him  to  die  in  that  miser- 
able way." 

The  advance  of  the  troops  interrupted  our 
conversation,  and  I  rode  forward  a  short  distam  e 
to  speak  to  a  white  man  who  wit  on  h«-r>4  b.n  k 
near  his  gate.  1  found  he  was  the  owner  of 
the  slave  who  had  first  addressed  me,  and  in- 
quired of  him  with  some  In  line  of  interest,  if 
he  had  observed  any  restiv  mess  among  his 
blacks  since  the  National  army  had  entered 
Virginia  ?  lie  assured  me,  m  a  U»aMful  tone, 
that  he  had  never  known  them  more  contented 
ami  obedient,  and  had  ii«>  t<  ..i  tint  anv  of  his 
would  leave  him. 

This  was  only  an  expression  of  the  fatuity 
which  seemed  to  have  posMss4  1  the  minds  of 
most  slave-owners  of  late  vears.  No  «  lass  p| 
men  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
subtlety,  the  armor  of  the  weak,  is  the  i  -|*-<  :  I 
characteristic  of  the  hereditnry  slave.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  lite  th<  v  pl.t.  ed  no  n diam  e 
whatever  on  the  sincerity  of  his  expressed  opin- 
ions, knowing  they  were  invariably  put  forth  to 
please  and  flatter  the  questioner,  e*|>ecially  if 
he  happened  to  be  of  the  dominant  race.  Y.  t 
now,  blinded  by  passion,  they  insisted  thnt  the 
slaves  feared  and  hated  the  Yankees,  and  would 
not  accept  the  boon  of  freedom  if  offered. 

I  found  a  practical  commentary  on  this  opin- 
ion when  I  returned  to  the  head  of  the  column. 
About  a  dozen  negroes,  men  and  women,  had 
come  out  of  the  adjoining  fields  equip|»ed  for 
traveling  with  their  Sunday  clothes  and  bun- 
dles. They  had  evidently  prepared  themselves 
beforehand  and  waited  the  approach  of  the 
army.  The  spokesman  among  them  was  my 
recent  acquaintance.  He  asked  a  soldier.! 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  "  if  this  was  not  the 
army  that  was  come  to  set  them  free  ?"  The 
soldier  replied,  "No,  my  man,  we  have  come 
here  solely  to  execute  the  laws.  To  set  von 
free,  or  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  not  our  mission.  Go,  therefore, 
serve  your  master  faithfully,  and  be  content  to 
know  that  you  are  in  all  probability  better  off 
under  his  protection  than  if  you  were  free." 


The  negro  looked  alternately  at  the  speaker 
and  at  the  armed  host  that  was  sweeping  bv 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  perplexity  and 
disappointment.  His  companions,  although  list- 
ening with  open  eyes,  mouths,  and  ears,  had 
scarcely  caught  the  meaning  of  the  soldier's  re 
marks.  They  turned  their  chop-fallen  coun- 
tenances toward  the  big  negro  as  if  for  further 
enlightenment. 

He  repeated,  sadly,  "  Dey  say  dey  ain't  come 
to  set  us  free."  A  girl,  with  shining  face  am: 
yellow  headkerchief,  retorted,  spitefully,  "Den 
what  de  dehble  dey  come  here  for,  I'd  like  t. 
know,  burnin'  people  s  fences  and  spoilin*  dere 
corn?"  Knowing  that  according  to  the  pro 
claimed  policy  of  the  Government  fugitives 
would  Ih»  returned  to  their  masters  from  the 
tamps,  and  that  in  a  military  point  of  \ie\\ 
thev  could  m»t  be  tolerated,  1  felt  it  my  dutv 

to  explain  to  these  |  i  creatures  the  true  state 

of  the  case,  ami  to  recommend  to  them  nol  to 
commit  themselves  by  reiving  on  a  refuge  with 
the  army.  The  leader  thanked  me  politeh  and 
slowlv  turned  away,  looking  perplexed,  like  one 
who  has  been  awakened  from  a  long  cherished 
dream. 

At  the  ruin  of  the  old  Kpiscopnl  Church— 
the  first  built  in  the  valley — the  main  column 
halted,  and  detachments  weic  .cut  forward  to 
the  right  and  left  to  m<  lose  the  town  and  cap 
turc  the  militia,  which  were  reported  to  be  as 
M-mbled  then-.  The  nrmv  entered  ( 'harlcstow n 
with  drums  U-atiug,  colors  living,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  a  grand  review.  The  Greets  were  «i- 
1.  ut  and  deserted,  the  houses  generally  (dosed, 
and  only  a  few  negroes  and  <  hildren  appeared 
to  witness  the  "  grand  entice."  As  the  column 
pasM-d  a  Confederate  Hag  was  displayed  from 
the  upper  window  of  a  storehouse.  The  door- 
wi  re  instantly  crushed  in  and  the  offensive  em 
Idem  r«  i  laced  b\  the  Stars  and  Stri|>cH.  Oth 
crwise  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  sentiment 
of  the  armv  was  conciliatory,  while,  from  terror 
or  sullctmess,  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  showed 
themselves  on  the  streets.  I  assisted  my  chief 
in  posting  the  troops  as  they  came  in,  and  at 
night,  weary  and  dispirited,  ret irvd  to  our  camp 
in  a  field  beside  the  Harper's  Ferry  turn). ike. 

July  18,  Thuruluy. — I  am  informed  to-day 
that  our  movement  from  Murtinsburg  via  Bun 
ker's  Hill  to  this  place  was  a  flank  march  to  cover 
the  transfer  of  our  supply  train  to  a  new  base 
at  Harj^'s  Ferry.  The  enemy's  cavalry  picked 
up  a  couple  of  our  sutler's  wagons  yesterday. 
A  reconnoitring  party  has  moved  out  toward 
Berrwillc.  There  wa*  some  spirited  shell 
practice  this  afternoon  which  sounded  ; 
battle,  while  from  the  continual  crackle  of 
small-arms  through  the  camps  one  might  infer 
there  was  a  chronic  skirmish  on  hand.  One  ot 
these  desultory  shots  wounded  a  horse  belong- 
ing to  Perkins's  light  battery.  The  Captain, 
who  was  fiery,  loaded  a  section  with  canilter 
and  turning  the  guns  on  the  camp  from  whence 
the  shot  came,  declared  if  another  ball  was 
fired  into  his  purlieu  he  would  open  on  the 
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offenders.  The  infantry  got  ready  to  take  the 
battery,  and  it  required  some  authority  to  settle 
the  difficulty. 

My  principal  business  to-day  was  mediating 
between  the  citizens  and  the  military. 

After  dark  this  evening  I  was  informed  that 
Joe  Johnston  was  crossing  at  Berry's  Ferry, 
moving  toward  Manassas. 

July  19,  Friday. — Clear  and  warm.  This 
morning  before  breakfast  I  received  positive 
information  that  Johnston's  whole  army  had 
crossed  the  Shenandoah  at  Berry's  Ferry.  A 
loyal  citizen,  who  was  eye-witness  of  the  fact, 
had  ridden  during  the  night  to  bring  the  news. 
I  immediately  communicated  it  to  Captain 
Simpson,  who  said  it  was  important,  and  hur- 
ried over  to  head-quarters.  After  a  brief  ab- 
sence he  returned  somewhat  irritated,  and  said 
the  report  was  not  credited  at  head-quarters. 
I  told  him  my  information  was  positive  and  of 
indubitable  authority,  although  for  good  rea- 
sons I  could  not  reveal  the  source  from  whence 
I  obtained  it.  He  expressed  full  confidence  in 
it,  and  then  questioned  me  as  to  the  roads  from 
our  position  leading  across  the  ridge  into  Lou- 
don, saying  we  should  move  immediately  by 
the  shortest  route  toward  Manassas.  My  opin- 
ion was  that  the  roads  spoken  of  were  scarcely 
practicable  for  heavy  trains.  The  troops  using 
them  must  move  light.  Johnston  would,  in  any 
case,  have  the  short  line,  and  nearly  two  days' 
start  of  us. 

All  the  while  our  force,  composed  of  three 
months'  volunteers,  was  rapidly  melting  away. 
The  time  of  nearly  all  of  them  had  expired. 
One  or  two  regiments  turned  back  at  Marlins- 
burg  before  this  march  began.  Three  regi- 
ments left  at  Bunker's  Hill,  marching  homeward 
while  the  guns  were  sounding  at  the  front. 

To-day  other  regiments  were  departing. 
General  Patterson  had  several  regiments  whose 
terms  were  expired  paraded  near  head-quar- 
ters. He  came  out  and  addressed  them,  urging 
them  to  remain  until  the  campaign  was  ended. 
Colonel  Wallace's  Zouaves  volunteered  to  re- 
main ten  days  longer.  Some  other  organiza- 
tions followed  their  example.  The  general 
feeling  among  the  troops,  however,  was  to  go 
home  on  the  day  their  engagements  terminated, 
without  regard  to  circumstances. 

I  was  busy  to-day  getting  citizens  released 
from  arrest  and  soliciting  protections  for  the 
houses  and  property  of  others.  As  we  have 
(ailed  to  make  any  favorable  military  impres- 
sion, it  is  our  policy  to  produce  as  favorable  an 
impression  otherwise  as  possible. 

While  I  was  at  head-quarters  a  committee 
of  soldiers  appointed  from  one  of  the  regiments 
called  on  the  Commanding  General.  He  re- 
ceived them  on  the  portico  of  the  house,  and 
inquired  their  business.  The  committee,  com- 
posed of  three  lanky,  tallow-faced  fellows,  took 
off  their  hats,  and  the  spokesman,  who  was 
especially  tall,  lanky,  and  tallow-faced,  stood 
forward  and  took  from  under  his  arm  a  large 
package  folded  in  a  piece  of  tent  cloth.  This 


jhe  unrolled  with  great  deliberation,  and  dis- 
i  played  a  side  of  the  whitest  and  fattest  pickled 
J  pork  that  could  be  conceived  of.    Then  rolling 
his  eyes  imploringly  upon  his  chief  he  began, 
in  a  lackadaisical  tone  : 

"General,  we've  been  appointed  a  commit- 
tee by  our  regiment  to  come  and  show  you  how 
we  poor  soldiers  are  treated  by  our  commissa- 
ries, and  what  sort  of  rations  we  git.  Look  at 
that,  General!"  he  exclaimed,  rousing  himself 
to  energy.  "  We've  fought  hard,  and  marched 
hard,  but  we  can't  stand  it  much  longer — we're 
most  gone :"  and  to  present  more  emphatically 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  army  the  speak- 
er leaned  languidly  against  a  pillar  of  the  por- 
tico. The  two  assistants  responded  with  faint 
groans,  and  leaned  corroboratively  against  ad- 
joining posts. 

The  General  meanwhile  had  examined  the 
corpus  delicti. 

"That  looks  very  fine!"  he  exclaimed; 
"what's  the  matter  with  that?" 

"General,"  gasped  the  astonished  commit- 
teeman, leaving  the  support  of  his  post  in  his 
excitement,  "we  men  can't  live  on  that  sort 
of  meat :  it's  all  fat !" 

"Well,"  replied  the  General,  "I  thought 
fat  pork  was  always  considered  the  best." 

"But,"  persisted  the  orator,  "this  is  all  fat. 
Men  can't  march  and  fight  all  day  and  all  night 
as  we've  done  unless  they  git  some  lean." 

The  eye  of  the  old  soldier  twinkled  as  he 
dismissed  them,  promising  to  give  orders  that 
the  Commissary  should  issue  none  but  lean 
pork  hereafter.  The  fellows  shouldered  their 
greasy  grievance  and  marched  off  as  jauntily  as 
if  they  had  won  a  victory. 

July  20,  Saturday. — Clear  and  pleasant.  We 
received  information  of  the  collision  between 
our  forces  and  the  enemy  at  Bull  Run  on  the 
19th.  It  was  regarded  as  a  check,  and  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  uneasi- 
ness. 

Our  pickets  were  all  night  long  skirmishing 
with  cows,  stumps,  and  imaginary  enemies.  I 
think  the  men  on  guard  get  lonely  and  fright- 
ened, and  fire  their  guns  to  get  up  an  excite- 
ment and  relieve  their  minds.  I  obtained 
some  valuable  maps  for  the  Topographical  De- 
partment to-day.  They  are  needed,  as  the 
Government  seems  to  lack  geographical  and 
topographical  information  in  regard  to  this 
region  especially.  This  evening  Lieutenant 
Smith  is  ordered  to  lead  a  brigade  to  Keyes's 
Ferry.  This  indicates  that  we  will  fall  back  to 
Harper's  Ferry. 

July  21,  Sunday. — Clear  and  pleasant.  This 
morning  we  broke  camp  and  moved  for  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

Such  was  my  mortification  at  the  result  of 
the  campaign  that  I  made  it  convenient  to  get 
off  without  taking  leave  of  my  friends  in  town. 
As  we  drew  near  Harper's  Ferry  a  tall,  thin 
man,  on  horseback,  saluted  Captain  Simpson, 
and  reported  himself  as  William  Luce,  an  as- 
sistant draughtsman,  ordered  from  Washington 
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to  join  us.  I  was  presented  to  my  new  com- 
panion, and  we  rode  together  to  Harper  -  Kerry. 

To-day  it  was  frankly  revealed  to  me.  for  the 
first  time,  that  a  decisive  battle  was  to  l»e  fought 
at  Manassas  Junction,  and  was  probably  in 
progress.  The  motive  of  our  late  movement 
was  explained.  as  was  also  the  fact  that  it  hail 
signally  failed. 

At  Harper's  Ferry  head-quarters  were  es- 
tablished at  the  house  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Armory,  while  the  topographical  party 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwelling  of  the  late 
paymaster.  Some  of  the  officers  remarked 
that  Uncle  Sam  had  recovered  his  own  again, 
but  it  was  only  the  empty  shell.  A  place  more 
thoroughly  gutted  could  not  I*-  imagined. 

July  22,  Shmhy . — Warm  rain.  Lieutenant 
Smith  rejoined  us  to-day,  the  troops  guarding 
Keyes's  Ferry  having  returned.  The  tr  ">ps 
whose  terms  of  service  have  expired  urv  leav- 
ing us  by  regiments,  fording  the  Potomac  abort  I 
the  island,  every  man  and  officer  earning  with 
him  some  cumbersome  memento  of  the  earn 
paign,  in  shape  of  a  briek.  a  cannon  ball,  or 
burned  musket-barrel  from  the  ruin*  of  the 

A  tienaL 

I  started  with  my  commanding  officer  to  re-  I 
connoitrc  the  crest  of  London  Height*,  wham,  I 
it  is  reported,  the  enemy  had  con»tructed  n»me 
block-houses.  We  t...,K  an  e«cOf|  Of  UU\  *liar]w 
shooters  from  llrigadier-tfcneral  N—'i  bri- 
gade, the  General  and  bin  •.tail1'  nci  om|mnying 
us  as  spectators.  (  Voting  the  Slu  n  in  lo  di  hi 
an  unusual  and  very  rough  ford,  we  amended 
the  mountain  by  a  winding  road  shaded  by  (nil 
forest  trees  and  bordered  by  the  deln  ioti*  wild- 
bloom  of  the  season.  (Mi  the  summit  we  found 
a  cleared  space  of  ul»out  twelve  hundred  yard* 
in  length  by  three  humlrcd  wide,  with  three 
block-houses  s,,  located  as  to  Malik  mid  MlpJ>ort 

each  other.  On  the  roof  of  one  of  the«o  wo 
took  lunch,  and  while  thus  engaged  were  ac- 
costed  by  two  eiti/ens  who  informed  in  that 
there  was  a  picket  «.i  n  Im  1  «  avnlri  in  the  ial 

ley  below.      It  was  determined  to  extend  our 

reconnoissance  in  that  direction,  the  Captain 
hoping  to  hear  sonic  tidings  of  the  battle  which 
was  probably  fought  yesterday.  We  di-M  end- 
ed by  a  narrow  path  winding  through  dcn*e 
thickets  and  scarcely  practicable  for  hones.  I 
From  the  foot  of  the  ridire  we  made  our  wav 
across  some  meadows;,  fording  a  pretty  stream, 
and  finally  reaching  the  main  turnpike  leading 

from  Harper's  Ferry,  r/.i  Hillsborough,  to  I.  

burg.  Calling  at  a  house  we  were  answered 
by  a  country  fellow,  who  replied  to  our  ques- 
tions in  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  a  manner 
that  he  was  taken  into  custodv. 

Moving  on  toward  Hillsborough  our  guide 
pointed  out  two  men  mowing  in  a  field.  One 
of  them,  named  Dorrell,  he  said,  was  a  trou- 
blesome man.  who  had  been  verv  active  in 
hunting  up  "volunteers"  for  the  Confederate 
army.  The  man  thus  indicated  justified  the 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  throwing 
down  his  scythe  and  tleeing  toward  the  mount- 


ain as  soon  as  he  espied  us.  The  chase  was 
immediately  opened;  a  doaen  of  the  Dutch 
sharp-shooters  on  foot,  and  the  General  with 
staff  and  orderlies  on  horseback,  started  in  full 
i  r\  after  the  fugitive.  The  chase,  with  all  the 
dodges,  leaps,  and  turns  of  pursuers  ami  pur- 
sued, was  m  full  view  for  halt  a  mile  l>orreI! 
ran  like  a  buck,  while  the  Dutchmen  followed 
stanchly  with  whoop  and  halloo.  The  hunted 
party,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  speed 
and  knowledge  of  loealities.  ami  finally  escaped 
to  the  mountain.  The  other  mower,  with  mi- 
|K-rior  linnnc-w  or  a  letter  conscience,  k<  |  t 
quietly  at  his  work  ami  was  not  even  ques- 
tioned. 

(fathering  up  after  this  unsuccessful  chase, 
the  detachment  tinned  on  several  miles  further 
>  Ni*en»\  die,  a  village  of  a  do/en  houses.  Here 
separating  into  two  parties  mir  escort  took  open 
order  and  closed  around  the  village,  like  High- 
land hunter*  upon  their  game.  Their  rush  into 
the  town  with  fixed  bayonets  and  a  cheer  was 
dramatic,  and  took  the  inhabitants  by  surprise. 
Hut  one  adult  male  was  captured,  who  upon 
examination  was  found  to  he  a  lame  idiot. 
Finding  himself  cornered  ha  took  off  his  hat 
and  gave  three  cheer*  for  JetT  David;  but  th  | 
M  range  oath*  nml  menacing  bayonets  of  th  • 
Teutonic  guard  convinced  him  of  bin  mistake. 
He  then  \o|unteered  three  heart)  hurrahs  for 
Alio  Lincoln,  n  hereupon  I  "  w.  i  ;..  red  ■  w  i 
the  following  i  ouimemtatiou,  "  Dat's  a  cool 
feller ;  he'*  nil  right  !*' 

Two  mile*  he*. .ml  Neemville  we  found  Dor- 
reU'«  house.  The  proprietor  wo*  abitent  from 
home,  of  eoupM*.  but  o,ir  /cubm*  Dutchmen 
•care  bed  the  premises  an  carefully  a*  if  they 
expected  to  find  him.  The  only  opposition 
they  met  wa»  from  an  old  woman  who  cackled 
at  them  and  a  houte-dog  that  barked.  A  toi- 
ler Of  German  oath*  silemed  the  old  woman 
arid  drove  the  dog  under  the  limine.  Tho  onlv 
practical  result  of  thi»  »ean  h  waa  a  huge  black 
stallion  that  wu«  found  in  tho  barn.  This  an- 
imal wa*  led  forth  shining  with  fatness  and 
faithful  gnHuning.  but  with  none  of  the  bold, 
obnirejfcrous  aim  of  holiday  faint  and  militia 
muster  days.  He  appeared,  on  the  contrary, 
with  drooping  head  and  tail  between  his  legs, 
pulled,  cutfed,  and  kicked  by  his  captors,  the 
nnnt  humble  and  cringing  creature  imagina- 
ble, doubtless  fully  appreciating  the  fact  that 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Hessians. 
Having  accomplished  this  capture  the  expedi- 
tion wheeled  to  the  right  about,  returning 
through  Xcersvillc. 

The  cavalry  post  wc  had  heard  of  had  been 
withdrawn  to  Hillsborough.  There  were  some 
vague  rumors  of  a  bloody  battle  m  ar  .Man., 
sas.  with  great  loss  on  both  side*.  This  report 
was  so  vague  that  it  might  have  referred  to  the 
affair  of  the  nineteenth.  The  inhabitants  gen- 
erally seemed  well  disposed,  but  they  had  no 
information  of  any  importance.  At  Necr-viHe 
the  Federal  oath  of  allegiance  was  administer- 
ed to  several  citizens,  including  the  principal 
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saddler  and  the  idiot.  This  latter  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony  again  vociferated  for 
Jeff  Davis,  and  was  again  obliged  to  change 
his  tune.  The  orderly  who  led  the  newly-re- 
cruited horse  helped  himself  to  a  halter  that 
hung  at  the  saddler's  door,  pleasantly  suggest- 
ing to  the  proprietor  that  in  recognition  of  the 
loyalty  which  he  had  just  proved  by  taking  the 
oath  he  would  be  permitted  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  great  cause. 

A  guard  was  sent  to  arrest  a  county  magis- 
trate named  Price,  charged  with  being  a  zeal- 
ous administrator  of  Confederate  laws  and  oaths 
of  fealty  to  the  so-called  Government.  When 
arraigned  the  magistrate  firmly  asserted  his 
opinions,  and  was  detained  under  guard.  His 
son,  who  stood  by,  then  voluntarily  proclaimed 
himself  a  rebel,  and  was  also  taken  into  custo- 
dy. I  was  touched  with  this  exhibition  of  filial 
piety,  and  rode  beside  the  young  man  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  any  apprehensions  he  might 
have  in  regard  to  the  safety  or  civil  treatment 
of  his  father.  He  recognized  me  and  called 
me  by  name,  asking  why  his  father  had  been 
arrested.  I  replied,  he  had  been  guilty  of  high 
treason  against  the  United  States  in  undertak- 
ing to  administer  the  laws  of  a  rebellious  gov- 
ernment. The  young  man  looked  as  if  in  a 
maze. 

"The  State  of  Virginia  has  ordered  him  to 
do  it,  and  being  a  magistrate  of  the  State,  how 
can  he  refuse  ?" 

I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  the  theory 
of  National  Supremacy  as  it  had  been  taught 
to  me ;  but  he  suggested  a  practical  difficulty 
which  the  theory  did  not  meet. 

"Our  State  authorities,"  said  he,  "threaten 
us  with  confiscation  and  death  if  we  do  not 
obey  them,  and  the  United  States  menaces  us 
with  worse  if  we  do.  Now  what  in  the  name 
of  God  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  My  young  friend,"  I  replied,  "your  ques- 
tion is  a  pertinent  one,  and  difficult  to  answer. 
It  is  even  now  in  process  of  solution,  by  the 
last  argument  of  kings  and  governments.  When 
that  thundering  debate  shall  have  been  closed 
we  may  be  able  to  speak  advisedly  on  this  sub- 
ject. Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
have  been  touched  by  your  manly  bearing,  and 
will  interest  myself  to  procure  the  speedy  re- 
lease of  your  father  and  yourself." 

The  expedition  continued  its  movement  by 
the  Hillsborough  pike  toward  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  a  tree  by  the  road-side  was  discovered  a 
written  placard  ordering  the  assembly  of  the 
militia,  and  signed  by  a  Captain  Tevis.  A 
military  ruse  was  planned  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Captain 
Tevis  (whose  house  was  near  at  hand)  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  military  dress  and  equip- 
ments. 

This  exploit  concluded  the  adventures  of  the 
day.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  as  we  wheeled 
around  the  base  of  Loudon  Heights  a  glorious 
sunset  burst  suddenly  upon  us.  The  whole 
western  horizon  was  ablaze,  while  rivers  and 


rocks,  ruins  and  camps,  appeared  all  glittering 
with  the  golden  light.  It  was  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing grandeur,  and  one  calculated  to  bring 
into  impressive  contrast  Infinity  with  the  little- 
ness of  men. 

We  returned  to  Harper's  Ferry,  having  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  serious  object  of  the 
reconnoissance.  If  the  farcical  by-play  which  I 
have  narrated  had  added  nothing  to  the  military 
prestige  or  moral  force  of  the  Government,  it 
at  least  indicated  what  was  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Border  people  during  the  coming  wars. 

July  23,  Tuesday. — Clear  and  pleasant.  Mr. 
Luce,  the  new  draughtsman,  who  has  been  lost 
since  Sunday,  reported  again  to-day.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  him  a  clever  artist  with  his  pen- 
cil. While  he,  Lieutenant  Smith,  and  myself 
were  amusing  ourselves  caricaturing  each  oth- 
er, Captain  Simpson  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  looking  very  much  flushed  and  excited. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "look  at  my  coun- 
tenance, and  read  the  news." 

"What  is  it?  What  of  the  battle?"  ex- 
claimed one  and  all. 

"We  have  been  beaten  at  Manassas — beat- 
en disgracefully.  The  troops  ran,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  like  sheep,  abandoning  artillery, 
baggage,  and  every  thing  else  in  their  panic." 

The  pencils  were  laid  aside.  Going  up  to 
head-quarters  with  our  chief,  we  heard  on  all 
sides  the  fiery  curses  of  rage,  mortification,  and 
disappointment.  A  proposition  to  march  rap- 
idly on  Winchester  with  a  column  of  five  or 
six  thousand  men  was  under  discussion.  But 
the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought,  and  this 
tardy  effort  to  retrieve  error  and  disaster  could 
have  accomplished  nothing  to  justify  the  risk. 
It  was  very  properly  dismissed.  I  did  not  for- 
get my  promise  to  the  Loudon  prisoners,  who 
received  some  judicious  counsel,  and  were  dis- 
charged— all  except  the  horse. 

July  24,  Wednesday. — Clear  and  warm.  Our 
discharged  troops  are  still  streaming  across  the 
Potomac  by  regiments,  homeward  bound.  I 
met  some  Union  refugees  from  Martinsburg  this 
morning,  who  told  me  that  Allan's  regiment  had 
been  dreadfully  cut  up  at  Manassas.  They 
named  among  the  killed  several  young  men  of 
my  acquaintance  and  kindred.  The  bodies  had 
already  been  brought  home  and  buried.  The 
whole  county  was  in  mourning. 

The  National  cause  was,  for  the  present,  en- 
tirely lost  in  Virginia.  I  foresaw  the  effect 
this  victory  would  have  upon  public  opinion, 
and  trembled  for  the  safety  of  my  friends  and 
family  at  Berkeley.  Having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  I  started  the  same  afternoon  to  visit 
them.  At  Sharpsburg  I  took  supper,  and,  to 
shorten  the  next  day's  ride,  pushed  on  seven 
miles  further,  to  Jones's  tavern,  on  the  Hagers- 
town  road.  I  was  informed  that  I  could  be 
comfortably  lodged  there  if  I  could  succeed  in 
arousing  the  landlord,  who  was  notoriously 
sleepy-headed.  I  got  to  the  house  about  ten 
p.m.,  and  spent  the  next  hour  shouting  and 
pounding  at  the  door.    My  perseverance  was 
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at  length  rewarded,  and  I  got  fairly  to  bad  11 
eleven. 

In  reviewing  the  campaign  of  General  Pat- 
terson In'  the  light  of  experience  and  fuller  hv 
forniation,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it" 
futility  was  insnreil  in  it>  conception.  The 
movement  of  the  National  army  by  tin-  lnu-  of 
Martiu-liurg  and  Bunker's  Mill  must,  of  course, 
leave  it  entirely  optional  with  JoJUMtQfl  wheth- 
cr  to  reinforce  Mana*>as  or  to  hazard  a  b.i 
in  a  position  of  his  own  selection.   No  inano-u- 
vrc  of  the  Federal  commander  from  that  direc-  J 
tion  could  interfere  with  the  free-will  of  an  act- 
ive and  well-iuf'>nned  iiicms.      l.\.r\  •: 
which  General  Patterson  made  «•••*. o!  \\ 
ehester  withdrew  him  from  the  dcci»i\e  ti<  Id 
of  action,  while  by  c\cry  retrograde  Johnston 
was  thrown  nearer  hi-*  unhroken  line  of  mm-  ! 
munieution  and  the  \  ital  point  of  the  « .unpawn.  I 
Whether  General  . I •  d i it- 1 « *u  reallv  intended  tu 


hazard  a  hattle.  or  to  defend  Winchester  at 
that  time,  is  l*»«t  known  to  himself;  hut  he 
well  knew.  as  e\ery  one  eUe  now  knows,  that 
the  most  stunning  defeat  inflicted  on  Patter- 
son's army  could  not  have  rendered  it  more 
um  less  than  it  would  have  been  at  Winchester, 
or  at  any  other  |H.int  in  the  Valley  of  tie-  Shen- 
andoah, on  the  day  of  the  decisive  battle  at 
Mauas*a«.     N  r  dm  >  it  neem  at  all  probable 

force  that  wa«  melting  away  of  itself,  ami  in  a 
few  day  *  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful. 

THl  expedition,  to  hare  been  successful, 
sh.Mihl  hare  niored  from  Harper's  Kerry  on  the 
eaMern  side  of  the  lllue  Uidgc,  or  through 
I.. •csbn.rg,  as  its  commander  suggested.  Mat 
the  l>ad  policy  of  operating  on  exterior  lines 
again*!  an  enemy  on  interior  line*  in  loo  well 
understood  at  this  day  to  re. pure  discussion. 


mii>mmmi;k. 


Past  mnnv  a  shndr  nook. 


The  hal.l.ling  meadow  hntok, 
Twixt  grass-growu  banks  with  feathen  fern 


Glide*  on  its  devious  way 
Through  all  the  Inching  J 
While  fields  and  wimmU  with  »um 
arc  sounding. 


s«>tig 


Far  off  across  the  talc, 
Where  the  light  vapor*  Mil, 
Veiled  with  thin  mist  the  purple  hill*  aro 
keeping; 

And  in  the  ri|>cned  field. 
Amid  the  summer's  yield. 
The  farmers  now  the  golden  grain  are  reap- 
ing. 

The  locust  sings  un*ccn 
Behind  ■OHM  leafy  screen. 
While  the  hot  sun  looks  down  with  fiery 
glam  es  ; 

All  Nature  seems  to  swoon 
As  toward  its  highest  noon, 
From  heat  to  heat,  the  glowiug  dar  ad- 
vauces. 

The  deep  creek,  winding,  flows 
By  shelving  shores  where  grows 
The  silvery  willow  marked  with  sun  and 
shallow. 

And  El  its  glassy  wave 
The  cattle  conic  to  laro 
Their  sweltering  limbs  from  feeding  in  the 
meadow. 

Steeped  in  the  blinding  light. 

The  clouds,  all  deathly  white. 
Across  the  vault  with  listless  motion  sailing 

Below  me  in  the  plain. 

Along  the  bending  grain, 
Their  grateful  shadows  o'er  the  earth  arc 
trailing. 


I 


Wii 


from  the  hills  aro 


The  laborers'  work  is  stopped, 


Hie  * 
And  homewi 
tending. 


air 


If 

I  sum- 


llcsidc  the  cottage  (torch. 
The  sunflower's  shining  torrl 
T!..»t  marked  with  ring,  of  Maim 
incr'i  coming, 

Stands  in  proud  splendor  there 
Where  all  the  noontide  air 
la  drowsy  with  the  sweet  bees'  idle  hum- 
ming. 

Within  the  garden  blowi 
The  fragrant  summer  r»MM», 
Whose  blufthing  leaves  with  sweet  |*erfumc 

And  swaying  gentlv  there, 
The  lily,  parsing  fair, 
Hang*  her  meek  head  like  some  retiring 
maiden. 

Oh,  glorious  summer!  stay, 
Nor  hasten  yet  away 
From  the  sweet  fields  with  thy  warm  beaut? 
glowing ; 

My  life  has  reached  its  prime, 
Its  radiant  summer-time. 
And  all  my  blood  with  added  warmth  is 
flowing. 

The  day  at  last  declines. 
The  west  with  splendor  sliincs 

A*  slantwise  now  the  sun's  last  beam*  arc 
falling. 

And  all  the  dazzling  air. 
Bright  with  the  sunset's  glare. 

Is  filled  with  myriad  voices  blithely  calling. 
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SOME  CURIOUS  HOMES. 


THERE  are  very  few  animals  among  the 
Mammalia  who  venture  to  exert  their  skill 
upon  aerial  architecture.  Consequently  the 
Harvest  Mouse,  found  in  many  parts  of  En- 
gland, is  regarded  with  special  interest ;  and 
this  not  only  because  its  home  is  suspended 
above  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  a  true  pensile  nest,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. The  nest  is  generally  hung  to  several 
stout  grass-stems ;  sometimes  it  is  fastened  to 
wheat  straws  ;  and  occasionally  it  is  found  sus- 
pended to  the  head  of  a  thistle.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  structure,  being  made  of  very  narroAv 
grasses,  and  woven  so  carefully  as  to  form  a 
hollow  globe,  rather  larger  than  a  cricket-ball, 
and  very  nearly  as  round.  The  Harvest  Mouse 
is  an  elegant  little  creature,  so  tiny  that,  when 
full-grown,  it  weighs  scarcely  more  than  the 
sixth  of  an  ounce,  and  we  can  not  but  wonder 
how  it  contrives  to  form  so  complicated  an  ob- 
ject as  a  hollow  sphere  with  thin  walls.  The 
walls  are  so  thin  that  an  object  inside  the  nest 
can  be  easily  seen  from  any  part  of  the  exte- 
rior ;  there  is  no  opening  whatever,  and  when 
the  young  are  in  the  nest  they  are  packed  so 
tightly  that  their  bodies  press  against  the  wall 
in  every  direction.  As  there  is  no  defined 
opening,  and  as  the  walls  are  so  loosely  woven, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mother  is  able  to  push 
her  way  between  the  meshes,  and  so  to  arrange 
or  feed  her  young.  The  position  of  the  nest, 
which  is  always  at  some  little  height,  presup- 
poses a  climbing  power  in  the  architect.  All 
mice  and  rats  are  good  climbers,  but  the  Har- 
vest Mouse  is  especially  well  fitted  for  climb- 
ing, inasmuch  as  its  long  and  flexible  toes  can 
firmly  grasp  the  grass-stem,  and  its  long  slen- 


der tail  aids  it  materially  in  sustaining  itself. 
As  the  food  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  consists 
greatly  of  insects,  flies  being  especial  favorites, 
it  is  evident  that  great  agility  is  needed.  In 
order  to  show  the  active  character  of  the  quad- 
ruped one  of  the  harvest  mice  is  represented  in 
the  engraving  as  climbing  toward  a  fly,  upon 
which  ifr  is  about  to  pounce.  In  such  circum- 
stances its  leap  is  remarkably  swift,  and  its  aim 
as  accurate  as  that  of  a  swallow.  In  the  airy 
cradle  of  the  Harvest  Mouse  may  sometimes  be 
seen  as  many  as  eight  young  mice,  all  packed 
together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel. 

The  Common  Mouse,  also,  is  a  notable  little 
house-builder,  making  nests  out  of  various  ma- 
terials, and  placing  them  oftentimes  in  very  odd 
places,  as  the  following  instances  will  show :  At 
the  end  of  autumn  a  number  of  flower-pots  had 
been  set  aside  in  a  shed,  in  waiting  for  the 
coming  spring.  Toward  the  middle  of  winter 
the  shed  was  cleared  out  and  the  flower-pots 
removed.  While  carrying  them  out  of  the  shed 
the  owner  was  rather  surprised  to  find  a  round 
hole  in  the  mould,  and  examined  it  closely. 
In  the  hole  was  seen,  not  a  plant,  but  the  tail 
of  a  mouse,  which  leaped  from  the  pot  as  soon 
as  it  was  set  down.  Presently  another  mouse 
followed  from  the  same  aperture,  showing  that 
a  nest  lay  beneath  the  soil.  On  removing  the 
earth  a  neat  and  comfortable  nest  was  found, 
made  chiefly  of  straw  and  paper,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  the  hole  through  which  the  in- 
mates had  fled.  The  most  curious  point  in 
connection  Avith  this  nest  was,  that  although  the 
earth  in  the  pot  seemed  to  be  intact  except  for 
the  round  hole,  which  might  have  been  made 
by  a  stick,  none  was  found  within  it.  The  in- 
genious little  architects  had  been  clever  enough 
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to  scoop  out  the  whole  of  the  earth  and  to  cany 
it  away,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  the  reception 
of  their  nest.  They  did  not  completely  empty 
the  pot,  as  if  knowing  by  instinct  that  their 
habitation  would  be  betrayed,  but  allowed  a 
slight  covering  of  earth  to  remain  upon  their 
nest.  A  number  of  empty  bottles  had  been 
stoAved  away  upon  a  shelf,  and  among  them 
was  found  one  which  was  tenanted  by  a  mouse. 
The  little  creature  had  considered  that  the  bot- 
tle would  afford  a  suitable  home  for  her  young, 
and  had  therefore  conveyed  into  it  a  quantity 
of  bedding  which  she  made  into  a  nest.  The 
bottle  was  filled  with  the  nest,  and  the  eccen- 
tric architect  had  taken  the  precaution  to  leave 
a  round  hole  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  In  this  remarkable  domicile  the  young 
were  placed ;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice 
that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  shut  out  the 
light.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
to  have  formed  the  cavity  at  the  under-side,  so 
that  the  soft  materials  of  the  nest  would  ex- 
clude the  light ;  but  the  mouse  had  simply 
formed  a  comfortable  hollow  for  her  young, 
and  therein  she  had  placed  them.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  mouse  has  no  fear  of 
light,  but  that  it  only  chooses  darkness  as  a 
means  of  safety  for  its  young.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  mouse  can  make  a  nest  is  some- 
what surprising.  Some  few  years  ago,  in  a 
farmer's  house,  a  loaf  of  newly-baked  bread 
was  placed  upon  a  shelf,  according  to  custom. 
Next  day  a  hole  was  observed  in  the  loaf;  and 
when  it  was  cut  open  a  mouse  and  her  nest  was 
discovered  within,  the  latter  having  been  made 
of  paper.  On  examination,  the  material  of  the 
habitation  was  found  to  have  been  obtained 
from  a  copy-book,  which  had  been  torn  into 
shreds  and  arranged  into  the  form  of  a  nest. 
Within  this  curious  home  were  nine  new-born 
mice.  Thus  in  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours, 
at  most,  the  loaf  must  have  cooled,  the  interior 
been  excavated,  the  book  found  and  cut  into 
suitable  pieces,  the  nest  made,  and  the  young 
brought  into  the  world.  Surely  it  is  no  won- 
der that  mice  are  so  plentiful,  or  that  their 
many  enemies  fail  to  exterminate  them. 

When  in  a  state  of  liberty,  and  able  to  work 
in  its  own  manner,  the  Dormouse  is  an  admira- 
ble nest-maker.  As  it  passes  the  day  in  sleep, 
it  must  needs  have  some  retired  domicile  in 
which  it  can  be  hidden  from  the  many  enemies 
which  might  attack  a  sleeping  animal.  One 
of  these  nests  is  depicted  in  the  illustration, 
being  situated  in  a  hedge  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  placed  in  the  forking  of  a 
branch,  the  smaller  twigs  of  which  form  a  kind 
of  palisade  round  it.  The  substances  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  grass- 
blades  and  leaves  of  trees.  Two  or  three  kinds 
of  grass  are  used,  the  greater  part  being  the 
well-known  sword-grass,  whose  sharp  edges 
cut  the  fingers  of  a  careless  handler.  The 
blades  are  twisted  round  the  twigs  and  through 
the  interstices,  until  they  form  a  hollow  nest, 
rather  oval  in  shape.     Toward  the  bottom 


the  finer  sorts  of  grass  are  used,  as  well  as 
some  stems  of  delicate  climbing  weeds,  which 
are  no  larger  than  ordinary  thread,  and  which 
serve  to  bind  the  mass  together.  Interwoven 
with  the  grass  are  leaves,  which  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices. The  entrance  to  the  nest  is  so  in- 
geniously concealed  tl  it  to  find  it  is  not  a  very 
easy  matter,  even  when  its  precise  position  is 
known ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constructed,  one  of  the  Dormice  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  drawing  aside  the 
grass-blades  that  conceal  it.  The  pendent 
pieces  of  grass  that  are  being  held  aside  by  the 
little  paw  are  so  fixed,  that  when  released  from 
pressure  they  spring  back  over  the  aperture 
and  conceal  it  in  a  very  effectual  manner.  Such 
a  nest  is  usually  about  six  inches  in  length  and 
three  in  width.  Although  the  Dormouse  uses 
this  aerial  house  as  a  residence,  it  does  not 
make  use  of  it  as  a  granary.  Like  many  oth- 
er hibernating  animals,  it  collects  a  store  of 
winter  food,  which  generally  consists  of  nuts, 
grain,  and  similar  substances.  These  treas- 
ures are  carefully  hidden  away  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest,  and  in  the  illustration  the  animal 
is  shown  as  eating  a  nut  which  it  has  taken 
from  one  of  its  storehouses  beneath  the  thick 
branch. 

The  Stag  Beetle  and  the  Golden-crested  Wren 
have  been  introduced  into  the  illustration  to 
show  the  comparative  size  of  the  animals. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  wonder- 
ful varieties  of  form  that  are  assumed  by  the 
nests  of  insects — varieties  so  bold  and  so  start- 
ling that  few  would  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
their  existence  without  ocular  demonstration. 
No  rule  seems  to  be  observed  in  them ;  at  all 
events  no  rule  has  as  yet  been  discovered  by 
which  their  formation  is  guided;  neither  has 
any  conjecture  been  formed  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  remarkable  forms  which  they  assume. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  curious  nests,  but  none  perhaps  which 
awakens  more  surprise  and  admiration  than  the 
wonderful  group  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Although  the  seven  nests  were 
not  all  found  adhering  to  a  single  branch — be- 
ing placed  near  each  other  only  to  allow  of 
easy  comparison — they  were  all  made  by  an 
insect  bearing  the  somewhat  scientific  name  of 
Apoica.  This  insect,  although  by  no  means  a 
handsome  creature,  well  deserves,  its  scientific 
title.  By  referring  to  the  illustration  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  nests  are  by  no  means  uniform  in 
size  or  shape.  The  larger  one,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre,  rather  exceeds  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  small  nest  at  the  end  of 
the  same  branch  is  scarcely  half  as  wide,  and  the 
others  are  of  all  the  intermediate  sizes.  In 
shape,  too,  they  differ,  some  being  perfectly 
hexagonal,  others  partly  so,  while  others  again 
are  nearly  circular,  though  on  a  careful  inspec- 
tion they  show  faint  traces  of  the  hexagonal 
form.  The  upper  surfaces  are  more  or  less 
convex,  according  to  their  size  ;  this  form  be- 
ing evidently  intended  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
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ing  them  water-proof.  In  fact,  the  nests  some- 
what resemble  shallow  basins  with  very  thick 
sides,  and  bear  an  almost  startling  resemblance 
to  the  cap  of  a  very  large  and  well-shaped  mush- 
room, the  central  specimen  being  so  fungus- 
like  in  form  that,  if  it  were  laid  on  the  ground 
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in  a  waste  and  moist  spot,  it  would  soon  be 
picked  up  as  a  veritable  mushroom.    The  color 
is  in  general  a  yellowish  brown,  although  oc- 
casionally some  nest  boldly  departs  from  the 
general  uniformity,  presenting  a  reddish  sur- 
face, or  even  a  white.    All  the  nests  are  fixed 
in  the  same  manner  to  a 
branch    or    twig  passing 
through  the  upper  surface. 
When  the  nest  is  increased 
in  size  the  original  support 
is  often  found  to  be  too 
slight,  and  in  that  case  oth- 
ers are  added.    The  cells 
are  arranged  in  the  most 
systematic  manner  in  rows 
which  follow  the  exterior 
outline,  and  therefore  take 
the  shape  of  a  hexagon. 
How  the  insect  forms  these 
wonderful  cell-groups  is  an 
enigma  to  which  not  the 
least  clew  can  be  found. 
In  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  architect  they  are  sim- 
ply enormous,  and  yet  the 
sides  and  angles  are  as  true 
and  just  as  if  they  were  sin- 
gle cells. 

Very  curious  nests  arc 
made  by* several  species  of 
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an  insect  belonging  to  t lie  genus  Imria.  The*c 
nests,  or  rather  these  series  uf  cells,  are 
made  after  a  singular  t*a»bi«>n.  First,  the  in- 
sect attaches  to  the  brain  h  a  fool-stalk  com- 
posed of  the  same  iuatcri.il  that  with  which 
the  cells  are  formed.  This  t<>«.t  -t.ilk.  although 
slender,  is  very  hard,  solid,  and  tough,  und  <  an 
ujihold  a  con>idorable  xx  eight,  a»  i-  ni'cr^rv 
from  the  manner  of  construe  tiug  the  nest.  She 
then  makes  a  cell  after  the  ordinan  w asp-fash- 
ion,  attaching  it  to  the  foot  -talk  with  its  mouth 
downward,  and  at  first  making  it  <  •>mparativelv 
short.  When  the  cell  has  nearly  attained  it* 
due  length  a  second  is  placed  alongside  the 
first,  and  a  third  is  added  in  like  manner,  eai  h 
being  lengthened  as  required.  A»  the  cells  at 
the  base  of  the  series  are  finished  first  it  is  ev- 
ident that  they  gradually  diminish  toward  the 
end,  those  at  the  extremity  being  often  not 
one  quarter  so  long  as  tho>e  at  the  base. 

The  common  Hive  Bee  desen'es  our  admira- 
tion on  account  of  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  it  constructs  its  social  home,  and  the 
method  by  which  that  home  is  regulated.  Dot 
there  is  another  insect,  as  well  known  by  name, 
but  with  whose  habits  we  are  somewhat  shv  of 
attempting  to  become  intimately  familiar.  This 
is  the  common  Hornet,  whose  nest  is  almost  in- 
variably built  in  hollow  trees,  deserted  out- 
houses, and  places  of  a  similar  description. 


Whenever  the  Hornet  takes  up  its  residence  m 
nil  inhabited  house,  as  i*  sometimes  the  case, 
t!  •  inmate-  are  sure  to  be  in  anus  against  the 
insect,  and  with  go**l  reason.  Its  sting  is  ex- 
ceedingly xenomou*.  and  it  is  popularly  said 
that  three  hornets  ran  kill  a  man.  Moreover, 
the  Hornet  is  an  ira-i  iblc  insect,  and  given  to 
assault  thov  whom  it  f.:in  u  s  are  approac  hing 
its  nest  with  evil  intentions.  <  onsenucntlx  it 
i-  a  matter  of  no  slight  difficulty  to  obtain  a 
nest,  or  to  watch  the  process  of  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  illustration  is  shown  the  exterior 
of  a  partially  finished  nest,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hornet^  enter  at  different  parts. 
Hornets  may  be  forced  to  build  a  much  more 
l»eautiful  nest  than  they  ordinarily  construct. 
One  nest,  when  of  moderate  si/e.  xx  a-  removed 
by  a  naturalist  from  the  head  of  a  tree,  und 
placed  in  a  large  glazed  box,  within  which  the 
hornets  continued  their  labors,  and  a  most  beau- 
tiful nest  was  produced,  symmetrical  in  shape 
and  variegated  with  wonderfully  rich  colors. 
In  order,  however,  to  produce  this  result  i*  ii 
necessary  to  select  the  richest -colored  woods, 
and  place  them  where  the  insects  shall  be  in- 
duced to  use  them  in  the  construction  of  their 
,  nest. 

In  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  may 
be  seen  a  very  remarkable  nest,  which  is  made 
by  some  species  of  wasp  at  present  unknown, 
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but  which  may  appropriately  be  called  the  Mud 
Wasp.  It  was  found  in  a  Guianan  forest  sus- 
pended to  a  branch,  which  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  solid  walls  of  the  nest.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  its  passage  to  England,  it  was  broken 
and  much  damaged,  but  the  fragments  were 
collected  and  skillfully  put  together,  and  the 
nest  restored  to  its  original  shape,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  aperture  through  which  the  in- 
terior may  be  seen.  The  material  of  which  it 
is  formed  is  mud,  or  clay,  which  is  moulded  by 
the  insect  until  it  has  attained  a  wonderful  te- 
nacity and  strength,  and  is  rendered  so  plastic 
as  to  be  worked  nearly  as  neatly  as  the  waxen 
bee-cell.  It  is  of  rather  a  large  size,  measur- 
ing about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  by  nine  in 
width,  and  filled  with  combs.  A  large  quantity 
of  clay  is  worked  around  the  chosen  branch, 
and  made  very  strong,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
heavy  weight  which  will  be  suspended  from  it. 
This  clay  foundation  is  very  hard,  though  brit- 
tle. One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the 
construction  of  this  nest  is  the  entrance.  In 
pensile  nests  the  insect  usually  forms  the  open- 
ing below,  so  that  it  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  Moreover,  it  is  usually  of  small 
dimensions,  evidently  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  parasitic  insects  and  other  foes,  and 
to  give  the  sentinels  a  small  gateway  to  de- 
fend.   But  the  particular  wasp  which  built  this 


remarkable  nest  seems  to  have  set  every  rule 
at  defiance,  and  to  have  shown  an  entire  con- 
tempt of  foes  and  indifference  to  rain.  As 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration, 
the  entrance  is  extremely  long,  though  not 
wide,  and  extends  through  nearly  the  length 
of  the  nest,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  combs  can 
be  seen  by  looking  into  the  aperture.  The 
edges  of  the  entrance  are  rounded,  so  that  the 
outer  edge  is  wider  than  the  inner;  but  it  is 
still  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  little  finger 
of  a  man's  hand  to  be  passed  into  the  interior ; 
while  its  length  is  so  great  that  forty  or  fifty 
insects  might  enter  or  leave  the  nest  together. 

The  nest  of  the  Pasteboard  Wasp  is  suspend- 
ed to  a  branch,  which  passes  through  a  hole  or 
ring,  so  large  that  the  structure  is  permitted  to 
swing  freely  in  the  wind.  The  dimensions  of 
the  nest  are  variable,  each  one  appearing  to  be 
capable  of  unlimited  enlargement.  The  mode 
by  which  the  wasps  increase  the  size  of  their 
pensile  home  is  equally  simple  and  efficacious. 
When  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  becomes 
so  large  that  a  fresh  series  of  cells  is  required, 
the  insects  enlarge  their  home  with  perfect 
ease,  and  at  the  same  time  without  destroying 
its  symmetry,  a  point  which  is  often  forgotten 
when  human  architects  undertake  the  enlarge- 
ment of  some  fine  old  edifice.  Taking  the 
bottom  of  the  nest  as  the  starting-point,  they 
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build  upon  it  a  series  of  cells,  taking  care  t<»  the  new  tier  of  i.-IK,  nnd  then  the  h<(ttnm  in 
add  another  row  or  two  to  tin-  « i  re  u  inference,  so  cU**cd  with  a  new  floor,  which  in  its  tuni  will 
as  to  iixTiM-o  tin*  diameter  in  pn»|»ortion  to  the  Income,  the  ceiling  of  the  next  tier  of  edit, 
length.  'Ilicv  then  add  fresh  material  to  the  An  arerage  neat  is  al>out  one  foot  in  length 
outer  wnll,  which  is  lengthened  so  as  to  include  ;  and  of  proportionate  width  ;  hut  now  nnd  then 

n  j»o»iti\f  giant  « if  a  nest  if. 
di-  m  rrcil  w  here  the  col- 
« » 1 1 y  ha*  lK?cn  undisturbed, 
and  circumstances  ha\e 
l»ecn   favorable  to  its  in- 

n  <  Mie       the  largest. 

if  not  the  very  largest,  of 
these  pasteboard  nests  that 
has  \et  heen  <li»covcred, 
was  found  in  (Vvlon,  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  a 
huge  palm -leaf,  and  wa* 
of  the  astonishing  length 
of  six  feet.  Now,  to  form 
an  idea  of  a  nest  six  feet  in 
length  is  not  very  easy.  It 
is  so  huge  as  scarcely  to  he 
credited  except  from  actual 
sight.  We  all  know  how 
conspicuous  among  ordina- 
ry men  is  one  who  meas- 
ures six  feet  in  height,  and 
we  shall  form  a  hctter  idea 
of  the  nest  in  question,  if 
wc  reckon  it  to  be  equal  in 


m  .-t  ok  the  paste 
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length  to  a  "six-foot"  man,  and  of  course  to 
occupy  much  more  space  on  account  of  its  bell- 
like shape. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Polistes  are  in 
the  habit  of  building  their  cells  in  the  open  air, 
and  leaving  them  without  covering  to  defend 
them.  The  species  which  make  the  cells  rep- 
resented in  the  illustration  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  both  from  the  elegant  form  of  the 
combs  and  the  singular  method  of  their  attach- 
ment. Generally,  the  shape  of  the  comb  is  near- 
ly round,  as  is  seen  in  the  upper  figure  of  the  il- 
lustration. The  cells  are  remarkable  for  their 
radiating  form,  the  bases  being  a  trifle  smaller 
than  the  mouths,  a  peculiarity  which  would 
hardly  be  noticed  in  a  single  cell,  but  which  pro- 
duces the  spreading  outline  when  a  number  of 
them  are  massed  together.  Some  of  the  cells  are 
closed,  indicating  that  the  undeveloped  insect 
is  within.  Now  comes  the  curious  part  of  the 
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structure.  The  combs  are  not  fastened  direct- 
ly to  the  branches,  but  are  attached  to  foot- 
stalks which  spring  from  their  centre,  and  are 
firmly  cemented  upon  the  branch  or  twig.  How 
wonderfully  the  insect  must  manage  the  comb 
so  that  it  shall  be  balanced  on  this  slender  foot- 
stalk !  To  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  even  an 
empty  comb  would  be  difficult  enough,  but  when 
the  cells  are  filled  with  fat,  heavy  grubs  the  dif- 
ficulty must  be  multiplied  with  every  one.  The 
foot-stalks  are  made  of  the  same  papier-mache- 
like substance  as  the  cells,  only  the  layers  are 
so  tightly  compressed  together  that  they  form 
a  hard,  solid  mass,  very  much  like  the  little 
pillars  which  support  the  different  stories  of  an 
ordinary  wasp's  nest,  but  of  much  greater  size. 
The  position  of  the  combs  is  extremely  vari- 
able, some  being  nearly  horizontal,  and  others 
perpendicular,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  came  from  Bareilly,  in  the  East  Indies. 
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A  M>oK  AT  MSROX. 

]}l"BLIC  nttenfi  »n  ha*  rr  i  •  j  U«cn  ml- 
.  traded  to  the  city  of  Lisbon  by  the  unfor- 
tunate  firing  into  the  .Sii/nm  from  llelem 
Tower,  and  by  the  unusual  frrqurnrv  with 
which  arrivals  of  our  national  rc»*rU  are  on- 
nounced  at  thi-  j»>rt.  1 1,  fore  the  rebellion  our 
vessels  of  war  seldom  entered  the  Tagus  ;  now 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  Kuropcan 
squadron  will  winter  there.  Convenient!*  »itu- 
ated  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  rflfaf  ffln 
men  ial  countries  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
possessed  of  uncqualcd  natural  advantages,  it 
is  remarkable  that  only  (m  at  Britain  should 
heretofore  have  made  it  a  naval  rendezvous. 
Our  vessels,  in  times  past,  eon  fined  t<»  the  Medi- 
terranean, have  had  their  head-quarter*  at  l'ort 
Malum  in  the  Wand  of  Minorca,  and  more  re- 


night  old  from  onr  own  eonniry.  emergencies 
anting  in  the  Nofth  and  Writ,  on  the  African 
coast,  among  the  Atlantic  i. hinds,  the  Went 
Indie*,  and  even  in  South  America  may  Ik?  far 
SON  promptly  attended  to  than  though  it  were 
inside  the  Straits  of  (iihmltar,  through  which 
the  onlv  power*  that  are  apt  to  give  us  offense 
could  render  exit  difficult.  The  tame  might 
be  said  in  favor  of  Cadis — if  not  from  time  im- 
memorial at  least  from  that  of  the  I'hnpnieiana, 
who  called  it  <»«dcs — the  favorite  entrepot  of 
->  uthwestrrn  K  i  r<  )•••  ;  !  .t  the  I  Jay  id  <  adix  is 
an  unsheltered  roadstead,  visited  at  all  seasons 


of  the  water,  is  always  inconveniently  distant 
fn»m  the  ship,  while  Lisbon  is  hut  seven  miles 


cently  at  Spczzia  in  Italy,  but  the  necessity  for  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  where  it  aver 
watching  rebel  cruisers  compelled  them  to  seek  ages  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width,  with  an 
shelter  and  repair  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  west-  anchorage  always  cosy  of  access,  and,  but  a  few 
ern  coast,  while  the  distrust  with  which  we  hundred  yards  from  the  quays  of  one  of  the 
must  hereafter  regard  the  movements  of  the  great  marts  of  the  Old  World,  at  which,  how- 
great  maritime  powers  will  require  us  to  keep  a  ever  tempestuous  the  weather,  it  is  never  En- 


force in  their  waters  on  the  alert  to  vindicate 
the  national  honor  and  authority 


possible  to  land.  Were  every  thing  else  equal, 
the  annoyances  attending  the  quarantine  at 


The  advantage  of  having  our  chief  naval  Cadiz,  which,  as  elsewhere  within  the  Bp 
rendezvous  nt  Lisbon  is  evident.  Being  with-  j  dominions,  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  should 
in  speedy  telegraphic  communication  with  all  j  decide  men-of-war  to  prefer  Lisbon,  where  no 
Europe,  and  receiving  news  less  than  a  fort-  |  such  inconveniences  are  experienced. 
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Not  many  months  ago,  one  of  our  vessels  of 
war  at  Tangier,  having  been  telegraphed  that 
her  presence  was  needed  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
put  into  Cadiz  to  fill  up  with  provisions  from 
our  own  stores,  and  although  a  Spanish  steamer, 
which  had  preceded  her  departure  from  Tangier 
and  anticipated  her  arrival,  was  admitted  to 
pratique,  she  was  subjected  to  three  days'  quar- 
antine for  not  having  obtained  the  Spanish  Vice 
Consul's  vise'  to  her  bill  of  health,  though  Tan- 
gier was  less  than  thirty  miles  distant,  and  no- 
toriously healthy,  while  coasting  steamers  traded 
daily  between  the  two  ports.  The  city  officials 
were  informed  that  the  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment might  be  seriously  compromised  by  any 
delay,  yet  the  ship  was  detained  three  days  for 
the  non-observance  of  a  municipal  regulation, 
which  it  is  an  outrage  to  apply  to  any  vessel  of 
a  national  character.  On  another  occasion  a 
ship  of  war  arrived  with  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from  a  port  where  Spain  was  not  represented 
by  any  consular  authority,  yet  the  absence  of 
the  vise  induced  the  visiting  health-officer  to 
order  the  yellow  flag  at  her  fore  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Health  could  meet  to  determine  whether 
it  was  proper  to  admit  her.  Were  similar  ex- 
actions made  by  other  nations,  a  man-of-war 
would  have  to  obtain  the  vises  of  all  the  consuls 
residing  at  every  place  from  which  she  sailed, 
since  she  never  clears  for  any  port,  but  changes 
her  destination  as  the  interests  of  her  flag  re- 
quire. Happily  this  requirement  is  peculiar  to 
Spain.  Every  where  else  the  certificate  of  the 
surgeon,  that  the  vessel  is  free  from  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  and  that  she  has  not 
communicated  with  any  other  vessel  or  port 
where  epidemics  were  prevailing,  is  satisfactory 
to  the  health  officials,  and  is  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual guarantee  of  her  sanitary  condition  than 
a  bill  of  health,  as  it  makes  the  surgeon  direct-' 
ly  responsible  for  the  faithfulness  of  his  report. 
The  health-officers  of  Lisbon,  who  will  be  found 
courteous  and  obliging  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  visit  at  night  to  avoid  causing  unnecessary 
detention,  refuse  any  other  than  such  a  state- 
ment by  the  senior  medical  officer. 

Lisbon  is  less  known  to  Americans  than  many 
cities  of  minor  interest.  Situated  beyond  the 
ordinary  routes  of  tourists'  travel,  and  possess- 
ing little  American  trade,  it  is  seldom  visited 
for  business  or  pleasure  by  our  countrymen, 
who  therefore  rarely  see  it,  except  when,  as 
passengers  aboard  the  steamers  to  Brazil,  they 
are  carried  there  for  the  few  hours'  detention 
required  for  coaling.  While  it  possesses  a  large 
resident  English  population,  only  half  a  dozen 
Americans  have  made  it  their  home.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  a  few  notes  of  what  is  to  be  seen  of 
greatest  interest  within  its  limits  will  not  be 
out  of  place  in  a  Magazine  which  has  devoted 
so  many  pages  to  the  description  of  strange 
places  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Lisboa  is  the  Portuguese  designation  of  the 
city,  and  the  name  should  be  so  written  in  En- 
glish, there  being  no  reason  why  foreign  na- 
tions should  vary  the  orthography  of  geograph- 


j  ical  terms.  The  Quaker  City  becomes  "Fila- 
delfia"  in  Spanish ;  we  make  "Vienna"  out  of 
Wien ;  and  many  places  altogether  lose  their 
identity  in  their  passage  into  other  tongues. 
"Lisboa,"  itself  is  asserted  by  Portuguese  an- 
tiquarians to  be  a  derivative  from  "Olisippo," 
a  word  of  Phoenician  origin,  or  of  "  Ulyssippo, " 
The  City  of  Ulysses,  who,  it  is  said,  was  carried 
into  the  Tagus  in  the  course  of  a  stormy  and 
dangerous  voyage.  Without  resorting  to  poet- 
ic fable,  authentic  history  establishes  its  many 
centuries.  Whether  first  Phoenician  or  Gre- 
cian, it  was  subsequently  Carthagenian ;  then 
Roman,  and  called  "Eelicitas  Julias"  by  the 
Emperors;  then  Gothic,  and  styled  "Lispo;" 
for  hundreds  of  years  afterward  the  property 
alternately  of  Christian  and  Moorish  sovereigns, 
the  latter  softening  its  name  to  "Lisbo, "  to 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inheritors 
have  added  the  final  vowel. 

The  city  proper  stretches  three  and  a  half 
miles  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Tagus,  or 
Tujo — its  sparsely-built  suburbs  as  many  more 
— and  extends  irregularly  inland  an  average 
breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  covering  its 
seven  principal  hills  with  lofty  houses,  and 
streets  so  steep  that  steps  are  constructed  in 
many  of  them  to  make  travel  through  them  pos- 
sible. The  terrible  earthquake  of  1755  shook 
down  seventeen  thousand  houses,  and  buried 
twenty-five  thousand  people ;  but  their  survivors 
and  descendants  have  rebuilt  the  ruined  quar- 
ter more  substantially  than  ever,  and  so  ably 
repaired  the  human  void  that  the  population  of 
the  city  has  increased  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  traveler,  approaching  Lisbon  from  sea- 
ward, begins  his  sight-seeing  when  Cape  Roca 
(the  Lisbon  Rock  of  sailors)  first  looms  up  on 
the  horizon.  As  the  panorama,  bounded  at 
the  southward  and  eastward  by  the  lofty  per- 
pendicular face  of  Cape  Espichel,  is  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  he  will  discover  some- 
thing novel  and  beautiful  in  every  part  of  the 
landscape.  The  convent  dome  of  Nossa  Sen- 
hora  da  Penha  glistens  far  up  on  the  summit 
of  the  Hill  of  Cintra;  the  pretty  villages  of 
Guia  and  Cascars  skirt  the  shore ;  vegetation 
of  every  hue,  fantastic  rocks,  vine-clad  hills, 
ancient  castles,  and  elegant  creations  of  modern 
art  and  wealth,  meet  the  eye  wherever  it  rests. 
The  scenery  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the 
city  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  whoever  is 
fortunate  enough  to  enter  the  "golden  Tagus" 
on  one  of  these  bright  days  or  glorious  moonlit 
nights,  here  so  numerous,  will  enjoy  one  of  the 
loveliest  spectacles  in  nature.  The  appearance 
of  the  city  from  the  anchorage  is  very  imposing. 
The  several  convent  and  castle-crowned  hills 
are  the  back-ground  of  a  picture,  studded  every 
where  with  picturesque  freaks  of  nature,  the 
ruins  of  the  past  and  the  industry  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

All  these  visions  of  beauty  used  to  be  dis- 
pelled on  landing,  but  the  stories  of  municipal 
and  social  neglect  and  uncleanness  are  no  longer 
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true.  The  refuse  of  the  kif«hen,  ihc  stable,  bari*m«.  The  word  ■'  r.  /.'.»/.»•'.  /'.//-.;.  -  i  >oap, 
ami  the  factory  d«n*s  i>"t  now obstruct  the  streets  Snuff.  I  .  m  il.c  -  v n -  < .t  «>1  I  n-.u  st, ,n-s 
which  are  carefully  swept  at  nitfht,  hut,  U'ing  still  indicate  the  places  that  used  to  he  licensed 
macadamized,  are  «lu*>t v  in  summer  and  pa*ty  by  the  Company  to  m-11  these  articles, 
after  rains.  The  cry  agtQ  i  a  no  longer  nf-  The  hit  it  tide  of  Lisbon  is  that  of  Washington, 
fright-*  the  belated  pedestrian,  who  did  not  nl-  hut  the  climates  of  the  two  places  are  unlike, 
ways  escape  the  delude  of  what  was  not  alto-  The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  about 
gether  water,  which  preceded  rnther  than  fol-  »'.u  I  '. ihn-nheit,  a  lower  range  of  the  thcrmome- 
lowed  the  warning.  Soap  ha*  ....-.-d  to  Ihj  ter  and  greater  prevalence  of  rains  and  easterly 
contraband,  and  splendid  floating  baths  attract  stOOH  alone  denoting  the  winter  season.  It 
the  thousands  who  t  an  not  ath.rd  fo  \i*jt  the  never  free/*-**,  and  few  of  the  inhabitants  have 
watering-places  at  the  entrance  of  the  river.  c\er  seen  mow  fall  upon  it.  Artiii<  ial  heat  is 
The  revenues  arising  from  soap  and  tobacco,  I  to  little  needed  that  scarcely  any  of  the  houses 
until  a  few  years  past,  were  v>M  annually  by  arc  built  with  chimney  Hue."  except  in  the  kitch- 
the  Government  to  u  company,  w  hi<  h  appointed  cn».  where  a  small  fire  ordinarily  suffices  for 
its  own  agents  to  collect  the  import  duties,  the  Portuguese  cuisine.  A  few  foreigners  and 
The  domestic  manufacture  of  soap  was  pro-  natives,  who  arc  over-sensitive  to  the  chilliness 
hibited  under  heavy  penalties.  Women  were  of  a  prolonged  rnuiy  season,  warm  their  rooms 
subjected  to  the  greatest  indignities  at  the  gates  by  gas-burners,  and  others  have  introduced 
by  having  their  persons  rudely  .searched  for  con-  stoves  and  furnaces,  requiring  an  enonimn- 
cealed  soap:  and  very  recently  several  foreign  pi|»e  along  the  front  wall  to  the  roof, 
naval  officers  weie  grievously  insulted  by  to- j  There  is  little  architectural  display,  and 
bacco  agents  thrusting  their  hands  in  their  no  exclusively  aristocratic  quarter.  Palaces, 
pockets  to  find  a  cigar  that  had  not  paid  its  tax.  churches,  and  brothels  stand  side  by  side. 
The  great  wealth  of  the  Company  long  enabled  Houses  arc  generally  five  or  six  stories  in 
them  to  control  the  Cortes,  but  an  increasing  height,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  have  plain  stone 
desire  to  be  clean  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  an  un-  or  stucco  fronts,  with  iron  balconies  and  over- 
conquerable  fondness  for  good  cLmi-s.  tinallv  hanging  shades  at  each  window,  where  the 
triumphed;  and  the  monopolies,  which  were  as  dark-eyed  alfuzinhus  (''salad-caters" — the  fair 
disgraceful  to  Portugal  as  the  quarantine  is  to  Lisbonenses  being  inordinately  fond  of  salad) 
Spain,  were  added  to  the  list  of  abandoued  bar-  collect  to  watch  the  passers-by. 
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There  are  no  elegant  stores  in  Lisbon.  The 
Rua  do  Chiado — a  short,  broad  street  leading 
from  the  Praga  do  Camoes — and  one  or  two  still 
shorter  thoroughfares  connected  with  it,  com- 
prise all  the  fashionable  establishments  for  the 
sale  of  ladies'  apparel ;  but  the  display  in  the 
finest  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  a  third-rate 
store  in  New  York.  Save  the  red  hand  of  the 
glover,  the  mammoth  gilt  tooth  of  the  charla- 
tan dentist,  and  a  few  similar  barbaric  devices, 
little  attempt  is  made  at  sigh-representation. 
A  simple  announcement  of  the  name  and  trade 
of  the  proprietor  is  usually  thought  sufficient, 
unless  he  is  privileged  to  exhibit  the  royal  es- 
cutcheon, denoting  that  the  inmates  of  the 
Palace  have  patronized  him.  In  some  in- 
stances not  even  the  trade  is  expressed :  a 
white  cross  on  each  door-post  indicating  the 
residence  of  the  midwife,  who  here  replaces 
the  accoucheur,  as  a  fluttering  green  cloth 
used  to  point  out  the  barber-shop,  and  pieces 
of  plain  white  paper  on  the  window-panes  still 
announce  that  the  owner  of  the  building  has  a 
room  to  let.  Salesmen  take  as  little  trouble 
within  to  encourage  purchases  as  the  proprie- 
tor does  by  exterior  allurements.  The  advent 
of  a  customer  seldom  calls  the  attendant  from 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  when  sought 
he  waits  leisurely  for  Madame  to  announce  the 
article  she  seeks,  which,  being  produced,  she  is 
expected  to  buy  without  cavil  and  carry  away. 
The  skillful  sparring  of  smiling  counter-jump- 
ers and  hypercritical  customers  who  make  shop- 
ping a  profession  is  unknown  here.  The  po- 
lite demands  and  indignant  remonstrances,  the 


pleading  for  abatement  of  charge,  the  repeated 
assurances  of  rare  quality  and  economic  price, 
which  create  a  ceaseless  din  in  one  of  our  large 
stores,  are  not  heard  at  a  Lisbon  counter. 

Lack  of  energy  characterizes  this  race.  A 
people  of  frugal  habits,  and  accustomed  to  sac- 
rifice fully  a  third  of  the  year  in  the  observance 
of  religious  feasts  and  royal  anniversaries,  can 
not  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  activity  and 
vigor  of  the  hardier  Saxon  and  Celt,  whose 
more  unfruitful  lands  compel  them  to  labor  or 
starve.  Amanha  ("To-morrow")  and  Tenha 
paciencia  ("Have  patience")  are  the  only  re- 
plies your  tailor,  your  bootmaker,  or  your  laun- 
dress will  make  for  keeping  you  waiting  week 
after  week  for  articles  they  will  finish  in  a  day 
when  they  make  the  effort  to  begin,  and  the 
stranger  will  cheerfully  resign  himself  to  his 
washer-woman's  dilatoriness  if  he  can  be  satis- 
fied that  her  son  has  not  enjoyed  a  week's  wear 
of  his  linen  in  the  interim. 

The  habits  of  life  of  the  Portuguese  depart 
altogether  from  an  American  standard.  They 
neither  live,  eat,  dress,  nor  are  buried  as  we 
are.  Every  American,  however  humble  his 
lot,  aspires  to  occupy  his  own  castle,  and  sons 
and  daughters  quit  the  paternal  roof  with  un- 
seemly and  regretted  haste  to  begin  their  own 
establishments.  In  Lisbon  only  the  wealthier 
nobles  and  a  few  very  rich  merchants  occupy 
an  entire  house,  which  is  then  styled  a  "pal- 
ace." Few  houses  are  less  than  five  stories  in 
height.  The  ground-floor  is  almost  always  ap- 
propriated to  stores,  and  each  story;  or  andar, 
above  is  subdivided  into  suits  of  rooms,  occu- 
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pied  by  different  families,  whence  it  hap|>ens 
that  communities  of  very  diwimiUur  oharaffW 
dwell  under  the  same  roof,  while  the  general 
stairway,  being  the  subjc<  t  of  no  one  person's 
care,  is*  always  dirty  and  unlighted.  There  i- 
no  porter's  lodge,  as  in  Franee,  the  common 
entrance  from  the  street  being  opened  at  night, 
when  only  it  is  closed,  by  a  sesame  of  loud  nips 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  floor  on  which 
lives  the  person  sought,  whose  servant  is  -pared 
the  trouble  of  descent  from  these  sti)>crnal  re- 
gion! by  a  scries  of  cords  leading  from  each 
suit  of  apartnu  nt-  to  the  latch.  It  is  nu  in- 
genious means  of  >a\ ing  lab<»r;  but  it  produce* 
an  alarming  effect  on  the  timid  strung  t.  who 
is  conducted  for  the  first  time  up  a  dimly- 
lighted  street  to  a  huge  iron-bound  door,  hears 
four  or  live  mysterious  raps.  f..lh  wed  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  by  unseen  hand*,  and  i* 
made  to  follow  his  condm  tor  up  a  dark  stair- 
case till  he  sees  a  light  flickering  through  a 
little  square  grating,  and  lutein  to  the  »harp 
eh  -illcngc,  Qutm  tt  ("Who  is  it?")  and 
qnerf  ("  What  do  you  want  ?")  The  reply  mi- 
isfactory,  huge  bolts  slide  ha  L.  the  massive 
door  swings  open,  a  nccond  i*  unfolded,  and  the 
visitor  introduced  into  gayly-furui*hcd,  brill- 
iantly-lighted parlor*,  where  the  polite*!  peo- 
ple in  Kuropc  are  waiting  to  give  him  a  kind, 
hospitable  welcome.  The  police  are  eftVient, 
and  the  garrotc  not  an  institution,  eUc  it  would 
l>c  a  risksomc  venture  to  mount  these  silent, 
dark  stairways,  with  no  other  guide  than  the 
kilusters  and  the  recollect  iou  of  the  lauding 
stages  passed. 

Assassinations  were  once  rife  in  the  streets, 
but  at  present  there  i»  no  more  orderly  city  in 
the  world.  There  are  no  great  drinking  m- 
loons  to  send  forth  gang*  of  brawlers.  The 
Lisbon  gentleman,  after  dinner,  frequents  his 
favorite  cafe,  drink*  hi*  harnilc**  cup  of  entice 
or  thimbleful  of  cognac,  smoke*  a  cigarette, 
and  wastes  an  hour  <>r  two  at  dominoes  or  bill- 
iards. Only  when  a  British  man -of  war  gives 
general  liberty  to  her  crew  it  the  pedestrian 
apt  to  be  jostled  from  the  nt  by  reeling 

drunkards,  and  they.  fortunately,  seldom  stray 
far  from  the  Knglish  chop  house*  by  the  river- 
side, where  the  vile  stuff  is  sold  which  steals 
away  their  brain-. 

The  people  of  Lisbon  are  pcrhap*  better 
dressed  than  any  when-  eUe  in  Kuropc,  though 
the  smallness  of  their  incomes  coui|>cl*  them 
to  maintain  their  tine  exterior  by  the  sacrifice 
of  many  items  of  domestic  comfort.  Neatness 
of  attire  characterizes  all  classes  but  the  beg- 
gars, who  affect  rags  nnd  tilth.  These  and  a 
brass  badge  stamped  with  the  letter  M  \  Jf  -,- 
<Ji;/o),  and  a  number  indicating  their  lic-nsc  to 
importune  you  at  every  corner  for  44  a  little 
something  for  the  love  of  God,"  are  regarded 
by  the  experienced  as  signs  of  danger,  to  be 
avoided  by  an  Abrupt  change  of  direction.  The 
unlucky  stranger  who  stops  to  bestow  alms  on 
the  pobre  miserable  is  dogged  by  a  score  of  oth- 
ers who  have  witnessed  this  evidence  of  a  ten- 


der heart.  Pity  soon  becomes  banished  from 
the  brvust  in  LisUui.  Woeful  lamentations,  for 
which  the  nasals  of  the  Poi.i  ,'uese  language 
so  well  adapt  it.  are  whined  forth  in  tones  to 
melt  the  heart  of  even  one  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  words;  but  men- 
dicancy is  ji  profession,  and  these  are  its  mas- 
ter*, who  have  studied  to  give  expression  to 
misery  as  closely  a*  has  the  tragedian  to  por- 
tray the  passions  of  men.  The  waitings  of 
pretty  little  children  about  the  places  of  amuse- 
ment at  midnight  appeal  to  those  who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  demand*  of  older  artists  ;  yet 
nine  limes  in  ten  the  cimco  rrijumhtu  ("little 
half-cent")  solicited  goes  to  swell  the  horde  of 
the  miserly  crone  who  has  hired  the  little  act- 
ress for  a  pittance.  The  veiled  beggar*,  who 
come  quietly  upon  you  from  the  shadow  of 
Mime  dark  disorwa*  late  at  night,  profess  to  U» 
women  of  respectable  birth  and  station,  driven 
by  want  to  solicit  charity,  and  yet  tin)  modest 
or  loo  proud  lo  expose  their  features,  Pov- 
erty and  ignorance  drive  the  lowest  grade*  of 
society  in  every  country  to  acts  of  self -degra- 
dation ;  but  humanity  i*  nowhere  more  out- 
than  lu  re,  where  inhuman  mother*  raf- 
fle their  innocent  daughter*  among  the  dissi- 
pated scion*  of  ariatocratic  families.  Among 
the  fairett  hcautic*  who  sit  in  the  primrro  o 
at  the  ojK-ra  may  1st  m-cii  one  more  fortunate 
than  her  *i*tcr  victims  in  thin  infamou*  lottery, 
who,  having  gained  the  affection  of  the  youth 
who  won  her,  was  educated  by  him  and  finally 

The  Portuguese  are  even  more  rircum«»»oet- 
ly  polite  than  the  French.     Strangers  will  not 

i*  of  all  da**cs  of  this  coiumuuitv.  (icutlc* 
men  invariably  mIuIo  when  they  enter  a  room, 
wheresoever  it  may  be,  and  whether  or  not 
they  recognise  acquaintance*.  A  bow  and 
"  M  iv  liod  be  with  vou,M  or  "  Have  tiatience 
friend!"  are  the  only  rebuff*  addressed  to  the 
most  importunate  beggar,  who  receive*  it  with 
a  sigh  and  upturned  eye*,  when  the  ruder  Kn- 

of  abuse  that  is  taken  up  from  corner  to  comer 
by  the  incensed  fraternity.  Certainly  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  so  much  attention  paid  to  the 
little  courte*ic*  of  life,  though,  carried  to  the 
extent  of  formal  ceremonial,  it  is  apt  to  sug- 
gest a  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

It  is  a  fearful  undertaking  for  an  American 
to  enter  a  parlor,  approach  the  sofa  flanked  by 
chairs,  forming  three  sides  of  u  parallelogram, 
where  the  ladies  arc  scutcd  together,  and  exe- 
cute the  proj>er  uumbcr  of  bows  and  utter  the 
proj>cr  number  of  felicitations,  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  the  fair; 
and  the  performance  is  none  the  easier  when 
the  room  is  darkened  for  the  eight  days  as- 
signed by  Portuguese  etiquette  to  the  recep- 
tion of  visits  of  condolence  after  a  death  in  the 
family.  Every  woman,  except  a  menial,  is  an 
/..,  r<  -j  ■  ctability  having  nothing  to  do 

with  her  right  to  the  title.     Madame 's  letters 
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must  be  addressed  to  the  Illustrissima  e  Excel- 
lentissima  Senhora  ( ' '  Most  Illustrious  and  Most 
Excellent  Lady").  No  more  serious  affront 
can  be  given  than  to  employ  a  form  of  address 
applicable  to  a  lower  grade  of  society ;  and, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  well-bred,  foreign- 
ers must  learn  when  to  say,  "Your  Excellency," 
"Your  Lordship, "  "  Sir,"  or  "  Your  Worship  :" 
to  which  last  even  a  servant  is  entitled,  unless 
admitted  to  the  more  familiar  household  tu 
("  thou").  Among  men  only  the  higher  ranks 
of  nobles  are  JExcelknzas,  and  only  very  inti- 
mate male  friends  hug  and  kiss  each  other  on 
meeting. 

Nearly  all  the  servants  in  Lisbon  come  from 
the  Spanish  province  of  Galicia,  adjoining  Por- 
tugal on  the  north.  No  Portuguese  will  de- 
mean himself  to  carry  a  bundle,  but  will  step 
to  the  door,  and,  uttering  a  peculiar  hish,  sum- 
mon a  Gallego,  who  is  ever  ready,  bag  on  shoul- 
der, to  perform  any  service  required.  As  a 
class,  they  are  justly  renowned  for  their  hon- 
esty and  integrity,  and  may  be  confided  with 
any  mission,  however* delicate,  as  many  a  fair 
intriguante  can  testify.  The  female  domestics 
are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  costume — a 
heavy  cloth  cloak  with  cape,  and  a  white  hand- 
kerchief tied  under  the  chin  instead  of  a  bon- 
net, both  being  worn  on  all  occasions  and  at 
all  seasons,  even  throughout  the  hottest  sum- 
mer. Having  first  obtained  a  cloak,  which, 
from  the  costliness  of  the  material  and  their 
scanty  wages  (two  to  four  dollars  a  month), 
requires  the  labor  of  years,  they  devote  their 
savings  to  the  acquisition  of  expensive  jewelry. 
The  capote  of  every  middle-aged  Gallcga  con- 
ceals the  neck  hung  around  with  heavy  gold 
chains,  and  fingers  thickly  decked  with  rings. 

The  Gallegos  are  literally  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  Lisbon,  the  lat- 
ter being  supplied  to  the  city  from  numerous 
public  fountains,  at  which  hundreds  of  water- 
carriers  fill  their  little  kegs,  from  which  they 
supply  their  patrons  as.  regularly  as  the  baker 
and  milkman.  A  municipal  ordinance  re- 
quires every  water-carrier  to  fill  his  cask  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
fires.  They  are  the  only  fire  brigade.  For- 
tunately their  services  are  seldom  needed,  the 
few  fires  kept  in  the  houses  rendering  confla- 
grations of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  little  hand- 
pumps,  supplied  from  the  casks,  being  feeble 
opponents  to  a  serious  fire.  The  city  was 
burned  down  in  1372  by  Henriques  of  Castile 
to  avenge  the  repudiation  of  his  daughter  by 
her  husband,  the  Portuguese  monarch  ;  m  and 
during  the  great  calamity  of  1755  fire  de- 
stroyed most  of  what  the  earthquake  had  left 
standing. 

The  principal  place  of  debarkation  is  at  the 
site  where  this  awful  catastrophe  created  its 
greatest  ravages,  rather  above  midway  of  the 
city  proper,  at  the  magnificent  Praga  do  Com- 
mercio,  called  by  the  English,  who  bestow  names 
every  where  to  suit  themselves,  Black  Horse 
Square,  from  the  bronze  statue  of  King  Jose 
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L,  whose  reign,  about  the  time  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, was  made  historic  by  the  ambition  and 
energy  of  his  minister,  the  celebrated  Marquis 
of  Pombal.  Forty  tons  of  bronze,  supported 
on  either  side  by  a  marble  horse  and  elephant, 
sculptured  of  equal  size  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry, do  honor  to  the  sovereign ;  while  a  little 
bronze  medallion  at  his  feet,  alternately  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  friends  and  enemies,  is 
the  only  memorial  of  the  far  greater  minister. 
The  Square  is  a  paved  parallelogram,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide  by  six  hundred  and 
fifteen  long,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  Arsenal  da  Marinha,  or  navy-yard  ; 
the  A  Ifandega,  or  Custom-house;  the  Exchange, 
and  India  House  —  massive  structures,  which 
make  this  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  the  centre  of  its  commercial  activity. 

The  boatmen,  who  are  a  race  of  good-natured 
vagabonds,  having  no  other  homes  than  their 
boats,  and  no  other  beds  than  the  bare  stones, 
usually  land  strangers  at  the  Cues  do  Sodre,  on 
the  Praga  dos  Romulares — a  little  square,  tessel- 
ated,  after  the  fashion  of  the  place,  in  pretty 
patterns  of  white  and  black  stones.  Most  of 
the  commercial  agencies,  steamship  offices, 
bankers,  and  the  two  principal  hotels  are  in 
this  vicinity.  Of  the  latter  the  Braganga  at- 
tracts Englishmen,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  Cen- 
tral the  travelers  of  most  other  nationalities. 
The  tables  are  well  kept  at  both ;  and  the 
stranger,  interested  in  seeing  the  source  whence 
they  are  so  abundantly  supplied,  may  satisfac- 
torily employ  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfast 
among  the  markets,  which  are  but  a  few  blocks 
farther  down  the  river.  A  cup  of  coffee  in  any 
of  the  ever-open  cafes,  and  then  a  few  bunches 
of  luscious  grapes,  a  fresh  and  juicy  orange,  or 
tangerine,  or  a  delicate  banana  eaten  at  the 
stalls,  will  dispose  him  to  await  amicably  the 
somewhat  tardy  morning  meal.  Lisbon  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  fish,  among  which 
Americans  will  rejoice  to  recognize  their  fa- 
vorite table-friend,  the  shad,  one  of  the  few 
articles  of  food  obtainable  abroad  quite  as 
good  as  at  home. 

A  short  walk  along  the  street  bounding  the 
Arsenal,  by  the  lottery  -  offices,  where  each 
temptingly  displays  the  record  of  its  prizes  in 
long  columns  of  red  and  black  figures,  bewil- 
deringly  abundant  from  the  smallness  of  the 
unit  of  Portuguese  currency,  the  re  being  the 
equivalent  of  a  "mill,"  and  through  the  Praga 
do  Pelourinho,  where  a  globe  of  iron  rings,  sur- 
mounting a  curiously  twisted  marble  column, 
covers  the  spot  on  which  the  heads  of  state 
criminals  and  inquisitors'  victims  were  exposed 
to  public  view,  conducts  back  to  the  Praga  do 
Commercio,  trending  northward  from  which  are 
three  parallel  wide  streets,  the  Rua  Aurea,  R. 
Augusta,  and  R.  Bella  da  Rainha — named  by  the 
English,  who  have  here  again  imposed  their 
nomenclature  where  it  only  serves  to  embar- 
rass strangers,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Cloth  streets, 
from  the  number  of  dealers  in  goods  of  those 
descriptions  who  have  located  themselves  in 
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each  respectively.  This  segregation  of  trades, 
so  remarkable  in  Chinese  iitu«,  is  obscnahlc 
to  a  certain  extent  in  I.i-Imhj,  ami  gave  name 
originally  to  many  of  tlx*  xtrcets,  the  Una  dot 
Snji'iti  tins  being  i  liirih  jm  «  pl«-.|  by  shoemakers, 
the  A*.  «/•<<>  Ikturadorts  by  gilders,  ami  the  H. 
dos  Cbnfeiteros  by  confectioners.  Stranger* 
may  well  regret  that  Mich  a  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement has  nut  characterized  the  naming 
of  street-  elsewhere.  Nmiio  of  the  !im*t  ami 
longest  tlniriMiclil.li'  >  ir.  baptized  anew  ever* 
few  blocks  with  names  the  mo»t  di«*imilar  and 
unmanageable.     The  Rua  JJirrtta  do  Sacra- 

mtnto  bee. .lues   the    <    .     :  /  j  Jtl    I  'lUifiml/ta,  and 

two  blocks  farther  on  &  Ihmta  iU  Sam  Fram- 
cisco  de  Paula,  then  B.  Direita  das  Janrllat 
Wrdts,  ami  a.ssumes  fne  oth<  r  iuctauiorpb#JtM 
within  a  quartet  of  a  mile,  before  it*  career  it 
■defeated. 

The  length  of  a  name  is  no  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  street,  for  the  Cal;adt  nova  do  Cun- 
vento  do  Coracao  de  Jesus  is  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  long,  and  the  R«a  da  Sai.ta  A/mit  da  lioa 
Morte  extends  just  two  squares.  N".  r  will  it 
do  to  omit  half  this  surplusage  of  name,  since 
the  Rua  Direita  de  Buenos  Ayrts,  if  simph 
called  R.  Dinita.  a  straight  street,  would  be 
confounded  with  the  R.  Jjinita  </<  Sao  Fran- 
ciseo  da  Cidade,  and  the  latter,  unless  the  saint 'fl 
attributes  are  fully  expressed,  with  the  IL  Di- 
reita de  Sao  Francisco  de  Sales,  R.  Dir.  de  Sao 
Francisco  de  Borja,  and  R.  Dir.  de  S.  Francisco 
de  Paula.  Even  the  word  rua  must  be  speci- 
fied to  distinguish  from  the  becos,  larr/os,  tra- 


IS,  pracaM,  camimhoi,  calradat,  and  fstnulax, 
which  often  Uar  the  name  designation.  Saint 
Iv  and  h  'lv  name*  enter  largely  into  every  sys 
(etn  uf  nomenclature,  and  sometimes  hlasphu 
m«iu»lv.  a«»  when  Mich  c\prc«u>ion«  as  Curacao 
At  JtsuM  ("Heart  of  Jesus"),  Madrt  tie  J  Mo* 
"  Mother  "I  l  ;«h|"  t,  and  /■:»/>!>, to  Santo  (  Hoh 
Ghost"},  are  applied  to  place*  only  remarkable 
for  the  misery  and  IteeiitiouMicss  of  their  in 
luibitanl*. 

The  unerennes*  of  the  land  necessitates  a 
great  irregularity  in  the  plan  « if  the  city.  The 
•  dder  portions  arc  made  up  of  narrow  lanes  and 

■  .  .  !■  l 1 1  :.  •  .  .     .  harai  t<  r  *tic  of  1 1 •  •  ir  ccntu 


Here  the  houaei  are  lofty,  the  streets  wide  and 

I.  .i:i.l  :•:  id;.  "!  l!ie  stores,  piirtn  ularh  lliosc 
•  if  the  jewelers  and  silversmiths  on  (iold  and 
Silver  street-,  very  neat  an-1  pretty.  Block 
arter  block  of  these  little  jewel-boxes,  no  like 
in  arrangement,  contents,  and  attendants  that 
they  are  only  distinguishable  by  the  number 
of  the  building,  tempt  the  passer  with  rings, 
chains,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  silver  purses 
of  the  same  patterns,  which  have  l>ccn  repeated 
•  \  generations  of  workmen,  but  are  valuable 
mi  aceount  of  the  tinene-s  of  tiieir  material. 
The  jicnalties  indicted  for  selling  the  precious 
metaU  below  the  standard  alloy  are  so  severe 
that  the  purchaser  may  buy  without  fear  of  be- 
ing cheated,  paying  only  a  small  percentage 
additional  to  the  actual  value  of  the  metal  00B 
tained. 
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Two  large  open  squares,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  row  of  buildings,  terminate  these 
streets.  That  to  the  eastward  is  the  Praga  da 
Figueira,  the  pretty  flower  and  fruit  market, 
surrounded  on  its  four  sides  by  little  stalls 
teeming  with  olives,  oranges,  tangerines,  ba- 
nanas, lemons,  citrons,  figs,  almonds,  and 
dates,  the  air  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  and  noisy  from  the  chat- 
tering of  hundreds  of  bright-eyed,  saucy  coun- 
try girls,  who  dispense  gratuitous  smiles  and 
badinage  upon  the  purchasers  of  their  flowers, 
or,  if  these  be  wanting,  amuse  themselves  by 
bantering  each  other.  The  other,  approached 
from  the  Rua  Amea  or  R.  Augusta,  is  the  Praga 
do  Rocio,  or  the  Square  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  beau- 
tifully paved  with  waved  lines  of  black  and 
white  stones,  and  a  favorite  evening  prome- 
nade. The  pedestal  for  a  monument  to  this 
illustrious  ex-king,  ex-emperor,  and  ex-regent, 
who  voluntarily  abdicated  three  successive 
thrones,  stands  in  the  centre,  but  the  monu- 
ment is  wanting,  his-  spouse  the  dowager  Em- 
press of  Brazil,  surviving  daughter  of  Eugene 
de  Beauharnais,  refusing  to  contribute  toward 
it  from  her  ample  means  unless  her  dead  lord 
is  mounted  on  horseback  like  his  predecessor 
Dom  Jose,  who  rides  his  black  steed  in  the 
Praga  do  Commercio  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street,  while  the  Cortes  insist  or:  representing 
him  standing  erect,  as  more  becoming  a  mon- 
arch renowned  rather  as  legislator  than  soldier. 
His  daughter,  the  late  Queen  Dona  Maria  II. 
{da  Gloria),  is  commemorated  by  a  splendid 
vheatre,  erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the 


square,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Inquisition 
building. 

Overlooking  Dom  Pedro  Square,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Carmo, 
the  convent  of  the  Carmelite  monks,  which  was 
erected  in  1389,  and  on  the  other  the  Castello 
or  Castle  of  St.  George,  whence  the  best  coup 
dozil  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  obtained. 

Beyond  the  Rocio  is  the  beautiful  Passeio 
Publico,  the  public  promenade,  where,  during 
the  months  that  the  Sao  Carlos  is  not  in  oper- 
atic blast,  the  public  are  entertained  by  excel- 
lent music  from  three  superior  bands,  which 
play  alternately,  while  the  crowd  pass  up  and 
down  the  brilliantly-lighted  central  walk,  which 
is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  A  small 
charge  at  the  gate  excludes  the  rabble ;  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Asylo  da  Mendicidade  col- 
lect a  considerable  revenue  for  their  institution 
by  renting  chairs  for  a  few  pence  to  the  tired 
promenaders.  Strangers  will  find  the  Passeio 
Publico  always  a  delightful  resort,  and,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  will  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour 
under  the  shaded  trees  beside  its  fountains. 
The  people  of  Lisbon  in  general  possess  con- 
siderable taste  for  music.  The  audience  of  the 
Sao  Carlos  is  one  of  the  most  critical  in  Eu- 
rope. No  performer  is  tolerated  on  its  stage 
if  found  unworthy  after  a  sufficient  allowance 
has  been  made  for  diffidence  and  inexperience. 
Its  five  tiers  are  partitioned  into  little  boxes, 
in  the  seclusion  of  which  the  devotee  may,  for 
a  moderate  charge,  listen  to  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  masters  without  the  etiquette  of 
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full  dress.  The  wives  ami  mistresses  of  the 
great  nobles  and  their  wealthy  imitators,  here 
as  elsewhere,  delight  to  display  the  treasures  of 
their  jewel-caskets  and  wardrobes — the  irift  and 
mistress  of  the  same  man  often  vis-a-vis  and 
equally  notorious— but  the  parquet  to  and  up- 
per-circles are  erowded  with  an  intelligent  au- 
ditory, intent  upon  the  performance,  whose 
countenances  exhibit,  by  ouc  general  svmpa- 
thetic  expression  of  disapproval,  every  faulty 
departure  from  the  score  of  the  composer. 

Surveying  the  audience  at  the  opera,  or  in- 
deed at  any  other  place  of  public-  entertain- 
ment) Americans  will  at  once  be  struck  with 
the  not  infrequent  uppearanee,  e\en  among  the 
first  circles,  of  very  dusky  negroes  from  Brazil 
and  the  African  settlements,  generally  accom- 
panied by  beautiful  white  wives,  more  fair  by 
contrast  with  their  swarthy  lords.  These  ore 
usually  magnates  of  the  -hoe -trade,  which  is 
indebted  to  Portuguese  rather  than  to  Spanish 
subjects  for  its  vitality.  They  are  rc.ci\cd  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  their  chil- 
dren  may  be  met  in  the  street  -  every  day.  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  their  white  m  bool  fel- 
lows. Thick  lips,  tl.it  in. so*,  ret  cb-nt  forehead*, 
and  taw  ny  complexions  attest  the  frequency  of 
miscegenation,  though  pcrbaps  not  so  common 
here  as  in  Brazil.  Time  will  determine  whether 
the  resulting  mixture  present*  the  hvhrid  char- 
acteristics ut  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Pern, 
where  races  less  dissimilar  than  the  white  and 
black  have  mingled  their  blood  for  centime*. 

Besides  the  concerts  at  the  {\ttmm,  tho  fltm 
cral  public  is  entertained  with  iiiumc  by  a  mil- 
i  ary  baud,  every  Sundav  afternoon,  in  the 
Estrtlla  Harden,  a  park  of  considerable  extent, 
laid  out  with  scr]»ciitiiic  graveled  walks  and 
adorned  with  artificial  hills,  hikes,  grottoes, 
swans,  and  deer.  The  services  at  the  Kngli»h 
c  Impel  of  St.  George,  erected  on  the  ground* 
of  the  I'rotcsMin  .  v  1 1 1.  : .  i\  adjoining  the  gar- 
den, finish  as  the  music  begins  outdoor*;  *o 
that  the  stranger,  if  disposed  to  be  s  Komon  in 
Koine,  may  cpiit  the  sauctuarv  for  a  promenade 
among  the  sen  boras  to  the  symphonic*  of  the 
opera.  The  ccnictcrv  is  wrv  math  arrange  d, 
and  possesses  a  large  grove  of  magnificent  <  v- 
presses,  which  are  \isible  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  remains  of  Fielding  and  DodwOfltk 
are  interred  here. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  park*  in 
Lisbon.  The  J'rara  tit  Sau  J'tdrx,  d\\l<anttira, 
a  finely-shaded  promenade,  w  ith  a  shell  grotto 
and  fountain,  affords  an  excellent  view  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  city  and  harbor.  The 
Catupo  Urandc,  which  is  a  mile  long,  with  a 
carriage-road  all  around  it.  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, a  little  distance  out  of  town,  for  an  after- 
noon drive  or  ride  on  horseback.  At  the 
Campo  de  Santa  Anna  there  is  held,  once  a 
week,  the  Feria  da  Ladra,  or  Rag  Fair,  at  w  hic  h 
all  sorts  of  discarded  garments  and  used-up 
furniture,  odd  pieces  of  glass-ware  and  crock- 
ery, bits  of  iron,  cloth,  and  refuse  of  every  kind, 
are  offered  for  sale;  and  every  Sunday,  in  the 


'  adjoining  Prac-a  d  s  /'  .;,-.  there  may  be  wit- 
nessed  a  Portuguese  bull-tight — a  much  less 
brutal  exhibition  than  the  Spanish,  since  the 
bull  s  horns  are  sawn  off  and  padded,  to  pre- 
vent the  wounding  of  the  men  and  horses. 
Sometimes  a  verv  savage  and  powerful  animal 
succeeds  in  trampling  to  death  an  unlucky  pica- 
dor, whose  iron-clad  trousers  hinder  him  from 
escaping  by  tlight  should  his  horse  fall. 

The  Botanic  al  Gardens,  near  the  suburbs  of 
Bclem,  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  pos- 
s<  *s  a  very  large  collection  of  indigenous  and 
exotic-  plants.  Two  grotesque  military  statues, 
of  reputed  Phaniciun  origin,  dug  up  on  the 
grounds  more  than  a  hundred  vears  ago,  are 
among  the  curiosities  exhibited. 

Lisbon  is  thicklv  studded  with  churches  and 
conventual  establishments.  In  1  SJO  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  religious  edifice* 
within  the  city  limits.  They  crown  all  the 
hi  IK  and  constitute  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
lands.  a|H«  s,-,  u  from  the  anchorage.  Few  of 
them  p. .sms*  any  architectural  merit.  The 
most  Itcautiful  is  probably  the  church  and  con- 
vent of  Srio  (irrottynif,  at  Bile  in,  whi.h  was 

c  ommenced  by  the  greet  Mennel  in  1499,  at 

the  s.te  w|.e|,e  V.i-.,.  tla  (  oilllU  CUlbatked  for 

those  discoveries  in  India  which  gave  his  royal 
!  ;lst«  i  pr«  t.  \t  t.  ;  <  litithug  lilllis«-lt  *•  King  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  Algarve*.  here  and  Ik* \  olid 
the  m  ;i  in  Alrica,  Lord  <'t  (itiiuea.  and  of  the 
conquest,  na\igi!iou.  and  <om metre  of  Kthl- 
lopia,  Arabia,  Tenia,  and  India"  —  of  whic  h 
I  grandiloquence  all  that  remain*  fo  hi*  succc*s- 

onc  of  the  latter  being  an  insignificant  rettle- 
meiit  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  other  only 
the  southern  province  of  the-  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal—  both  kingdom*  together  *eurccly  ex- 
ceeding the  .State  of  Kentucky  in  area.  The 
cloiiitcr*  of  this  convent  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  on  the  Continent,  and  the  columns 
which  support  the  roof  of  the  church  are  so 
light,  and  apparently  unable  to  sustain  the 
superuu  iimU  nt  weight,   that    the  scaffolding 

1  around  them  was  removed  by  felons,  who  were 
promised  hUilv  as  their  reward  for  exposing 
themselves  to  «o  great  a  danger.  The  door- 
wav  o|  the  c  hurch  is  a  splendid  Gothic  urch. 
w  ith  lifc-*izc  statues  of  the  Apostles,  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  it*  apex. 

The  churc  h  of  the  Heart  of  .Jesus  (  f',,rarao 
dt  Jesus),  on  the  summit  of  the-  Estrelli  Hill. 

•  and  facing  the  Garden-,  is  built  in  imitation  of 
St.  Peter's,  without  the  colonnade.  its  tine 
d'  me  i-  the  only  one  of  any  pretension  in  the 
city. 

The  little  church  of  Sao  limine,  notwith- 

1 7 

-landing  its  unostentatious  exterior,  attrac  ts 
more  visitor*  than  any  other  by  its  wonderful 
chapel  of  St.  John,  built  by  Joao  V.,  because 
his  patron  saint  had  no  church  nor  chapel  wf 
I  his  own  in  all  the  city,  and  enriched  beyond  the 
|  value  of  many  an  entire  church.    The  bac  k  and 
-ides  of  the  chapel  arc  formed  principally  by 
i  three  large  mosaics,  copies  of  the  actual  si/.c  of 
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Michael  Angelo's  Baptism  of  Christ,  Guido's 
Annunciation,  and  Raphael  Urbino's  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  so  perfect,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ascend  a  ladder  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  not  paintings.  An  elaborate  mosaic 
constitutes  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  and  beauti- 
fully-carved panels  of  Carrara  marble  the  ceil- 
ing. Eight  columns  of  lapis-lazuli  surround 
t-he  altar,  which  is  composed  of  large  masses 
of  amethyst,  Egyptian  alabaster,  granite,  cor- 
nelian, verde-antique,  Roman  marble,  porphy- 
ry, and  jauf.  The  metal  ornaments  are  heavily 
gilded ;  the  hanging  lamps,  and  two  monster 
candlesticks  are  of  solid  silver.  The  chapel 
was  set  up  in  Rome,  and  blessed  by  Pope  Ben- 
edict XIV.,  who  celebrated  a  mass  within  it 
before  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  site, 
where  its  millions  have  ever  since  lain  idle, 
which  might  far  better  have  been  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  libra- 
ries, that  would  have  banished  so  much  poverty 
and  vice  from  this  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  been  a  nobler  monument  to  the  saint. 

The  church  of  Sao  Domingo,  near  the  Rocio, 
is  the  present  see  of  the  Cardinal  Patriarch, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Portugal,  and 
is  of  such  great  size  that  it  invited  desecration 
by  the  French  Marshal  Junot,  who  quartered 
and  drilled  a  regiment  upon  its  floor. 

At  Sao  Vicente,  which  is  the  mortuary  church 
of  the  House  of  Braganca,  are  collected  all  but 
two  of  the  defunct  members  of  the  reigning 
royal  family,  piled  away  in  gilt-trimmed  trunk- 
like boxes,  on  an  elevated  platform  around  the 
vault,  the  late  king  occupying  a  catafalque  in 
the  centre,  until  a  successor  crowds  him  into  a 
less  honored  place.  The  church  itself,  like 
the  memorable  cape,  derives  its  name  from  the 
martyr  St.  Vincent,  whose  body  is  interred  at 
the  Cathedral,  where  a  pair  of  ravens  are  kept, 
in  commemoration  of  the  miraculous  birds 
which  guided  the  saint  during  his  pilgrimage. 

With  profound  reverence  for  the  traditions 
of  their  religion,  boasting  of  their  city  as  the 
birth-place  of  live  canonized  saints — among 
them  St.  Anthony  —  and  one  Pope  (John 
XXII.),  observing  scrupulously  all  the  festi- 
vals of  the  church — every  head  uncovered,  ev- 
ery knee  bent  to  the  ground  as  the  host  ap- 
proaches ;  even  the  theatres  stopping  their 
performances  when  the  bell  is  heard  announc- 
ing the  passing  viaticum — the  people  of  Lisbon 
are  still  very  liberal  in  religious  matters.  Their 
educated  classes  exercise  unrestrained  license 
in  criticising  the  ministers  of  their  faith,  who 
are  too  often  amenable  to  charges  of  hypocrisy 
and  licentiousness.  They  applauded  their  King 
for  allying  himself  by  marriage  with  the  ex- 
communicated Victor  Emanuel,  and  joyfully 
acquiesced  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  suppression  of  the  convents.  Thousands 
of  the  best  citizens  are  active  and  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  masonic  fraternity,  notwithstanding 
the  papal  interdiction.  A  Protestant  chapel 
and  burial-place  cast  their  shadows  over  one 
of  their  most  venerated  temples,  and  crowds 


of  curious  natives  unhesitatingly  enter  and 
decorously  witness  the  manner  of  heretic  wor- 
ship. The  despoiled  priests  and  their  bigoted 
adherents  attribute  the  decadence  of  their  na- 
tion to  the  sacrilege  committed  in  transferring 
the  sacred  candlesticks  and  chalices  to  the 
mint,  and  in  occupying  the  vacant  conventual 
establishments  as  schools,  asylums,  hospitals, 
barracks,  libraries,  and  similar  institutions. 
The  great  number  of  these  found  available  for 
such  purposes  is  the  explanation  of  the  absence 
of  public  buildings.  Very  few  of  the  latter 
have  been  specially  designed  for  their  purpose. 
The  Naval  Arsenal,  Exchange,  Custom-house, 
and  India  House,  and  the  recently-finished 
Polytechnic  School,  are  splendid  structures. 
The  Mint,  Bank  of  Portugal,  and  S.  Carlos 
Opera  House,  which,  receiving  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  twenty  thousand  milreis  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  regarded  as  a  national 
rather  than  a  private  institution,  are  unattract- 
ive edifices.  The  Cortes  still  meet  in  the  old 
convent  of  Sao  Bento,  where  the  fine  library 
of  the  Torre  do  Tombo,  with  its  treasures  of 
rare  editions  and  old  manuscripts,  will  be  found 
interesting  even  by  those  not  learned  in  archae- 
ology. The  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  vol- 
umes of  the  Public  Library  are  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  cells  and  corridors  of  the  old 
Franciscan  convent,  and  as  many  more  man- 
uscripts are  piled  away  in  its  loft.  The  col- 
lection of  coins  belonging  to  this  library  is  very 
large  and  very  valuable  and  almost  equally 
prized  is  a  case  believed  to  contain  a  copy  of 
every  edition  in  every  language  (though  there 
is  none  with  an  American  imprint),  of  the  Lu- 
siad  of  Camoes,  who  is  especially  revered  in 
Lisbon  as  a  native  of  the  city.  A  statue  is 
about  being  erected  to  him  on  the  little  praca, 
bearing  his  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rua 
do  Chiado. 

The  Santa  Cara  da  Misericordia,  adjoining 
and  connected  with  St.  Roque's,  is  the  home  of 
two  thousand  foundlings,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  of  the  city — an  institution  which  Amer- 
icans refuse  to  tolerate,  though  even  their  re- 
ligious newspapers  advertise  the  detestable  nos- 
trums and  infamous  callings  which  are  its  in- 
evitable substitutes.  Better  far  the  little  win- 
dow, with  exposiios  painted  on  its  lintel,  where 
the  open  mouth  of  a  revolving  cylinder  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  the  fatherless  infant,  who  passes 
from  the  mother,  who  can  not,  dare  not,  or  will 
not  nurture  it,  to  the  tender  care  of  those  good 
sisters  of  the  unfortunate,  who,  actuated  by 
whatever  amount  of  mistaken  zeal,  fill  the 
measure  of  their  lives  with  doing  so  much  good 
that  the  church  may  well  be  proud  of  them, 
than  the  too  well-known  sign  of  the  false  phy- 
sician which,  in  every  one  of  our  great  cities, 
allures  the  poor  sinner  to  death  or  deeper  guilt. 
Better,  too,  the  •municipal  supervision  of  the 
social  evil  and  the  biweekly  sanitary  inspections, 
required  by  the  health  officers  of  Lisbon,  which 
have  banished  the  black  lion  and  her  whelps 
from  this  part  of  Portugal,  once  their  favorite 
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lair,  than  that  the  undying  poi*on-trce  ihoulJ 
son<l  its  roots  through  the  whole  substratum  (I 
society,  and  cast  its  baneful  shadow  orer  the 
lives  tit'  the  young,  dou  I  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  w  ho  l.a\  c  eaten  of  it h  fruit, 
Lishon  is  abundantly  supplied  with  royal  res- 
iliences. Ascending  the  river,  the  most  prom- 
inent object  in  the  view,  after  the  range  of 
wind  mill  covered  hills,  is  the  J'afart  of  the 
Ajutla,  itself  an  immense  building,  though  only 
the  eastern  wing  of  uu  enormous  edifice  pro- 
jected to  accommodate  the  royal  family,  the 
Cortes,  officers  of  state,  and  diplomatic  corps. 
The  unfinished  face,  where  it  was  to  ha\e  been 
connected  w  ith  the  main  building,  l<»oks  to  the 
westward,  and,  for  many  years.  Ins  U-en  onlv 
roughly  boarded  up,  exhibiting  a  strange  dis- 
play ot  royal  pomp  and  national  penury.  The 
hope  of  completing  the  palate.  ..,  ...  -  K-iied,  has 
been  abandoned,  yet  the  authorities  refuse  to 
appropriate  the  sum  required  to  cover  in  the 
exposed  end.  The  palace,  which  was  the  fa- 
VOritC  home  of  the  royal  family  until  death  vis- 
ited it  so  often,  was  tliat  of  the  N&Bmmda<l> *, 
the  singular  name  of  which  gave  a  foreign  min- 
ister occasion  to  exclaim  :  "  What  good  can  l*e 
expected  of  a  country  where  the  monarch  lives 
in  the  Palace  of  Want  (J\i/ano  das  \,  .•«>.<, du- 
des), the  Minister  in  Thieves'  Lane  (Travessa 
das  Ladrois).  and  w  here  the  height  of  pleasure 
{alto  dos prazeres),  belongs  to  the  coffined  dead." 
The  royal  family  lias  dwindled  down  to  the  fa- 
ther, brother,  and  grandmother  of  the  King,  and 
two  sisters  married  to  petty  German  priii  R, 


The  late  king,  Pedro  V.,  his  wife,  and  two 
brothers,  died  within  a  few  months  of  each  oth- 
i  r.  I-  beved  b\  many  to  U«  the  \|ctim»  of  Mi- 
guelite  poison,  but  more  probably  of  that  con- 

inccstuous  connections.  Intermarriage  of  un- 
cles with  nieces  nnd  of  nephews  with  aunts,  is 
not  uncommon  iu  Portuguese  society.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  .Manu  I.  and  Pedro  IV., 
and  many  estimable  jK-ople  declare  that  if  Dom 
Miguel  had  not  broken  faith  with  his  tx-trothed 
niece,  the  \  I'ting  Manu  II.,  the  revolution  would 
not  hate  t,<  i  urred,  and  Portugal  not  been  di- 
\  ided  between  two  factious,  which  hate  each 
other  cordially,  ami  represent  each  other  with 
oAses'  ears. 

There  arc  several  other  spacious  palaces 
within  the  city,  ami  a  number  of  summer  resorts 
U-votul  its  limits.  Those  at  (  intra  ami  Mafra 
arc  especially  worthy  of  l#cing  seen.  The  pal- 
ace oft  intra  is  disfigured  by  two  immense  chim- 
ney-like towers,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  factory.    The  great  saloon  i«  surrounded 


sent  the  dishonored  families  of  the  attempted 

assassin*  '■'       »e  I..  uh        knightly  bearings 

l.a\e  Leeii  here  blotted  out,  a-  their  ver\  dwell- 
ing- were  razed  to  tiie  ground.  Strangers  are 
nl*o  shown  the  room  where  AfTonso  VI.  won- 
out  the  floor  by  pacing  up  and  down  during 
fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  for  no  greater  of- 
fense than  physical  incapacity. 

The  palace  is  the  least  of  the  attractions  of 
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Cintra.  Childe  Harold,  long  ago,  confessed 
his  inability  to  describe  the  munificence  of  na- 
ture's riches  in  this  region  : 

"Lo!  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates, 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock'd  Elysium's  gates. 

uThe  horrid  crags  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd, 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep, 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap, 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow.'" 

Surmounting  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  coast 
range  at  an  elevation  of  nineteen  hundred  feet 
stands  Penha  Castle,  an  old  convent  converted 
into  a  quinta  by  Dom  Fernando  II.,  the  father 
of  the  late  and  reigning  kings  and  regent  dur- 
ing their  minority.  He  is  personally  the  most 
popular  individual  in  Lisbon.  Whenever  his 
tall  form  is  recognized  people  hasten  to  throw 
themselves  in  his  way  to  receive  the  salutation 
he  is  always  prompt  to  return.  When  political 
disputes  raged  so  fiercely  that  civil  government 
was  almost  completely  suspended,  Dom  Fernan- 
do was  the  only  person  who  could  safely  walk 
the  streets  at  night  without  a  guard.  His  late 
refusal  of  the  crown  of  Greece  has  considerably 
augmented  his  popularity,  though  it  would  have 
been  a  most  unwise  act  for  a  man,  who  is  re- 
garded as  clear-headed  as  his  cousin,  the  late 
Prince  Albert,  to  surrender  his  present  enor- 
mous incomes  and  kingly  comforts  for  the  an- 
noyances and  anxieties  of  an  insecure  throne. 
Exceedingly  well  educated,  able  to  address 
seven  or  eight  foreign  Ministers  in  their  own 
languages,  accomplished  as  a  musician  and  art- 
ist, he  has  identified  himself  with  the  progress- 
ive movements  of  the  age,  patronizes  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  has  filled  his  palace  at 
Cintra  with  works  of  art,  which  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors  whenever  His  Majesty  is 
not  occupying  it.  The  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  internal  arrangements  are  peculiar, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  taste  and 
elegance. 

This  vicinity  is  replete  with  interest  to  tour- 
ists. On  an  adjacent  peak  is  an  old  Moorish 
Castle  and  strong-hold  in  admirable  preserva- 
tion, and  near  by,  the  celebrated  Convento  da 
Cortica,  or  Cork  Convent,  instituted  by  Joao  de 
Castro,  who,  though  once  Viceroy  of  India, 
died  a  beggar.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
material  which  has  replaced  wood  in  its  con- 
struction, and  which  is  furnished  abundantly  by 
a  grove  of  cork-oaks  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
hole  in  front  of  the  convent  still  remains,  in 
which  poor  Honorius  dwelt  sixteen  years, 
uIn  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  making  earth  a  Hell." 

After  exhausting  Cintra,  which  is  not  done 
without  visiting  Monserrat,  the  gorgeous  resi- 
dence of  Beckford,  author  of  "Vathek,"  and 


after  drinking  a  glass  of  vinho  de  Collares,  at  the 
village  where  it  is  made,  a  long  and  tiresome 
jolt  on  the  back  of  a  diminutive  donkey  brings 
to  Mafra,  renowned  for  its  great  building  erect- 
ed by  Joao  V.  in  1730,  and  comprising  within 
its  immense  square  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  two  palaces, 
containing  in  the  aggregate  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  rooms,  and  having  space  enough  upon 
its  roof  to  drill  ten  thousand  men.  The  organs 
and  chimes  in  the  church  are  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  in  the  world,  but  the  latter  are  seldom 
rung  unless  some  of  the  royal  family  are  pres- 
ent. This  Joao  V.  was  the  same  who  erected 
the  chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  church  of  St. 
Roque,  and  whose  zeal  in  building  religious 
edifices  induced  Benedict  IV.  to  bestow  the 
title  of  Fidelissimo  on  him  and  his  successors, 
whence  they  have  ever  since  been  styled  "Most 
Faithful  Majesties,"  as  those  of  France  and 
Spain  are  "Most  Christian"  and  "Most  Cath- 
olic." The  environs  of  Mafra  have  none  of  the 
beauties  of  Cintra.  The  country  here  is  a 
waste,  and  the  site  was  selected  by  the  King 
in  fulfillment  of  a  vow,  that,  if  blessed  with  an 
heir,  he  would  build  a  church  on  the  most  bar- 
ren spot  within  his  dominions.  The  saintly 
confessor  who  heard  the  vow  is  said  to  have 
taken  good  care  that  the  monarch's  prayer 
should  be  realized. 

Royalty  is  an  expensive  luxury.  It  cost  a 
million  of  dollars  to  marry  the  boy  and  girl 
Bwho  sit  upon  the  throne  before  which  this  na- 
tion bows  doAvn.  Groaning  with  want,  it  spends 
millions  annually  in  feeding  and  clothing  the 
relatives,  parasites,  and  mistresses  of  the  royal 
family.  Yet  the  people  are  loyal.  Though 
they  retail  the  scandal  of  the  court  they  doff 
their  hats  and  bend  obsequiously  to  the  very 
spendthrifts  and  libertines  whose  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  propriety  they  condemn  without  hav- 
ing the  independence  to  punish.  Two  families 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping  on  their  hats  in 
the  presence  of  royalty,  and  Vasco  da  Gama's 
descendant,  the  Marquis  of  Niza,  as  hereditary 
Admiral  of  the  Indies,  precedes  the  King  in  go- 
ing on  board  a  man-of-war.  Though  not  or- 
dinarily included  among  public  sights,  Ameri- 
cans should  not  neglect  to  visit  the  collection 
of  state  coaches  at  the  Calvario,  as  a  part  of 
their  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  royalty.  Here 
are  stowed  away  the  huge,  lumbering  gilded 
coaches  in  which  the  kings  and  queens  have 
for  centuries^  on  all  state  occasions,  been  drawn 
through  the  streets  for  the  dazzling  of  the  vul- 
gar. The  oldest  coach,  as  well  as  the  simplest 
and  least  absurd,  belonged  to  Affonso  Hen- 
riques,  who  established  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal in  1132,  and  who  was  the  first  of  the  line 
of  thirty -one  sovereigns  that  have  occupied 
its  throne.  Of  kindred  interest,  as  illustra- 
ting the  senseless  extravagance  entailed  by  mo- 
narchical institutions,  are  the  royal  stables,  with 
a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses 
and  half  as  many  mules. 

I     Farther  on,  in  the  suburb  of  the  same  mime, 
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is  the  pretty  Totcrr  of  lltlcm,  from  which  nn  J 
over- zoa kmi  sergeant  fired  thoso  shot*  nt  theJ 
Niagara,  which  for  a  moment  noted  the  nn  ] 
tionnl  Eagle  to  mfT  hi*  feathers.    A  single  shell 
would  have  demolished  thr»  fort,  hut  at  the 
same  time  would  have  destroyed  a  heautiful 
relir  of  the  nrt  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ream  | 
ago.     Its  guns  nrc  as  harmless  for  offensive  a* 
Hi  Walls  nrc  powerless  for  defensive  purposes. 
It  was  once  used  as  a  prison  for  female  offend- 
ers against  the  state,  hut  is  now  merely  a  »ta-  I 
tion  from  which  the  sunset  gnn,  and  signals  ' 
for  vessels  to  henve  to  for  the  health  -officer's 
visit .  are  fired.    Its  hatrcrv  does  saluting  scrr- 
ice,  with  half  a  dozen  others,  on  nil  thcM*  roval 
and  religious  festivals  which  require  the  burn- 
ing of  powder,  that  most  grateful  incense  to 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  dignitaries.  Guns 
have  to  he  fired  whenever  the  King  or  anv  of  I 
the  royal  family  emhark  or  disembark,  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  birth*.,  baptism,  marriage, 
and  death ;  and  when  a  new  heir  appears  the  j 
salutes  are  repeated  day  after  day  according  to  ! 
the  caprice  of  the  moment.    The  Cortes,  in  an 
ebullition  of  revolutionary  fervor,  dc<  lan  d  that 
sovereignty  resided  in  the  people,  nnd  enacted 
that  the  title  of  Majesty  should  W  applied  to 
their  own  collective  body,  at  the  same  time  re- 
quiring the  King  to  swear  himself  as  the  fall 
citizen  of  the  kingdom  ;  hence  their  Ming 
and  dissolution  have  likewise  to  be  saluted  :  but 
the  custom  appears  most  absurd,  when  all  the 
men-of-war  and  forts  fire  salvos  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi  as  the  Host  is  taken  from  the 
church  for  its  procession  through  the  streets, 


and  again  on  it«  return.  The  Tower  of  liclcm 
was  built  on  an  islet,  but  the  rining  of  the  riv- 
er hank  has  left  it  a  considerable  distance  from 

Nothing,  however,  in  or  about  Lisbon  will 


duct  of  Agoastiorcs,  which  supplies  the  <  it\ 
with  water  brought  ten  miles  from  the  village 
of  Ibdlnv  This  marvelous  creation  of  mm 
ranks  higher  n<  a  w  onder  of  the  world  than  the 
Coloasu*  of  Khodcs  or  the  Pharos  of  Alexan- 
dria.    The  aqueduct  is  partly  underground  : 


carried  it  arros*  the  valley  of  the  A  Iran  tare,  in 
the  suburb  of  that  name,  over  a  series  of  thirty 
arches,  the  largest  of  which,  at  the  point  of 
lowest  depression  of  the  dry  IkmI  of  the  stream- 
let, is  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high, 
and  has  a  width  from  pier  to  pier  of  one  hun- 
dred nnd  seven.  Its  symmetry  and  simplicity, 
at  the  first  view.  di«a|'j.<.int  the  -pertator.  who 
does  not  folly  realize  the  immensity  of  the 
work  until  he  compares  it  with  surrounding 
heights,  and,  standing  directly  l»eneath  ii,  fel- 
lows its  piers  upward  until  they  lose  themselves 
in  the  narrow  line  of  stone  overhead.  Th( 
corridor  is  only  five  feet  wide,  and  i*  traverser 
by  three  channels  of  thirteen  inches  each,  of 
which  two  arc  ever  running,  and  the  third  used 
only  when  the  others  arc  being  cleaned  or  re- 
paired. The  water  is  poured  into  an  immense 
covered  reservoir,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  the 
several  public  cha/ariz  or  fountains.     A  famil- 
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iar  experiment  in  acoustics  may  be  performed 
by  whispering  close  to  one  of  the  abutments 
of  the  great  arch  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be  heard 
by  a  by-stander,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a 
third  person  whose  ear  presses  the  opposite  abut- 
ment, more  than  a  hundred  feet  distant,  and 
even  a  more  interesting  cataphonic  effect  is  ob- 
served by  standing  directly  beneath  the  centre 
of  the  arch  and  beginning  to  speak  aloud,  each 
word  will  be  repeated  distinctly  four  several 
times,  in  different  tones  as  the  voice  is  reflected 
from  side  to  side,  until  it  is  lost  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  above.  Guides  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Deposito  das  Agoastiores,  who,  for  a  cru- 
zado,  will  take  the  visitor  as  far  as  he  wishes 
to  walk  inside  the  corridor,  and  also  upon  the 
top  of  the  aqueduct  over  the  great  arch,  which 
has  been  closed  as  a  highway  on  account  of  the 
temptation  it  offered  to  the  commission  of  sui- 
cides and  murders,  at  one  time  so  alarmingly 
frequent  that  a  fresh  victim  was  looked  for  ev- 
ery morning  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Lisbon  is  being  rapidly  brought  within  com- 
munication with  other  portions  of  the  continent. 
A  line  of  French  steamers  coasts  around  the 
peninsula  from  Brest  to  Marseilles,  and  makes 
weekly  stoppages  going  and  returning.  Rail- 
roads are  being  projected  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  connects  its  interior  with  the  capital. 
An  hour's  ride,  after  ferrying  across  the  river, 
which  widens  to  four  miles  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  city,  carries  you  to  Setubal  (Anglice,  St. 
Ubes,  famous  for  salt),  a  city  so  old,  say  its 
admirers,  that  it  derives  its  name  from  Tubal 
Cain.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  lagoon,  cov- 
ering the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Cedobriga, 
where  lights  were  seen  one  night  by  a  sentinel 
on  a  neighboring  height  to  wave  to  and  fro  and 
then  disappear.  Coins  and  pieces  of  tesselated 
pavement  reward  the  patient  seeker  after  relics, 
who  is  content  to  dig  an  hour  or  two  among 
the  sands  at  low-tide.  The  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  by  which  Wellington  defended  Lisbon 
against  the  French  in  1810,  are  only  a  pleas- 
ant drive  from  the  city. 

If  the  traveler  examines  attentively  all  the 
objects  and  places  of  interest  which  have  here 
been  cursorily  enumerated,  and  the  many  oth- 
ers of  scarcely  less  attraction,  with  which  this 
city  is  so  full,  he  will  find  occupation  for  many 
weeks,  and  will  depart  well  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  employed  his  time, 
and  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  the  boast  of 
its  citizens,  that 

"Quern  nao  tern  visto  Lisboa, 
Nao  tern  visto  villa  boa." 


HIGH  DAYS  IN  A  VIRGINIAN 
VILLAGE. 

OUR  village  was  ensconced  among  the  Vir- 
ginia mountains,  and  the  epoch  of  which 
we  now  write  was  considerably  over  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  The  Blue  Ridge  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Alleghanies  on  the  other,  seemed  to 
shut  us  out  from  all  the  world.    In  the  sum- 


mer, as  the  silvery  morning  mists  curtained  these 
mountain  barriers,  or  as  the  cloud -shadows 
moved  along  them,  or  as  the  storm  came  sweep- 
ing over  them,  they  were  very  beautiful  and 
grand ;  and  hardly  less  so  when  winter  draped 
them  in  mantles  of  snow.  Sometimes  in  the 
autumn  the  dried  leaves  and  woods  would  ignite, 
and  for  weeks  the  bright  chain  of  the  "fire  in 
the  mountains,"  circling  around  peak,  knoll,  and 
precipice,  was  a  splendid  spectacle  as  seen 
through  the  black  night. 

A  village  far  removed  from  the  great  marts 
of  commerce  and  thoroughfares  has  but  little 
to  disturb  its  quiet.  Often  through  the  whole 
length  of  our  principal  street  not  a  moving  thing 
was  to  be  seen.  A  few  loungers  were  usually 
to  be  found  about  the  corners,  whittling  the 
empty  boxes  which  served  them  as  seats;  and 
a  cluster  of  village  politicians  at  times  oscillated 
on  the  hinder  legs  of  chairs  at  the  tavern  door, 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  If  a  trav- 
eling horseman  happened  to  arrive  he  was  keenly 
scanned,  and  his  name,  residence,  and  destina- 
tion carefully  searched  out.  In  the  summer 
season  tourists  came  along,  regaling  their  city 
eyes  amidst  our  fine  scenery,  and  were  treated 
with  no  little  deference  and  hospitality.  Great 
droves  of  horned  cattle  from  the  counties  beyond 
us,  on  their  way  to  distant  markets,  also  not  un- 
frequently  relieved  the  monotony,  some  inquis- 
itive soul  always  calling  out,  "Whose  drove  is 
that?  How  many  have  you  in  your  drove?" 
If  the  stupid  and  perverse  drove  "  broke"  in  the 
street  and  got  into  higgledy-piggledy,  running 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  in  all  directions,  it 
was  most  inspiriting  to  behold. 

No  railroad  with  its  shriek  and  clatter,  no 
steamboat  disgorging  impatient  throngs,  no  rum- 
bling omnibuses  or  noisy,  insolent  cabmen,  no 
bustle  and  din  of  trade  invaded  our  quiet.  The 
only  link  connecting  us  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
was  a  tri-weekly  mail  stage — a  long,  ponderous, 
yellow  wagon.  The  body  sat  low  on  the  axles, 
as  a  preventive  against  upsets,  and  the  driver's 
seat  inside.  Slowly  and  with  great  toil  it  made 
its  way  over  the  long,  precipitous  hills,  over  the 
great  boulders  and  ridges  of  limestone  which  ob- 
structed the  ill-made  and  dangerous  roads.  As 
it  was  the  custom  to  condemn  intractable  horses 
to  stage  service,  there  were  sometimes  terrible 
accidents — the  desperate  beasts,  taking  fright 
on  some  hill-top  and  dashing  like  so  many  fu- 
ries, would  drag  the  pitching  vehicle  down  the 
long  descent  and  at  last  hurl  it  bottom  upward 
on  the  rocks,  a  mass  of  rubbish,  maiming  the 
passengers,  and  perhaps  killing  the  driver.  Some 
of  these  perils  of  stage-travel  were  the  theme  of 
oft-repeated  narrative  to  intensely  interested 
and  dismayed  young  auditors  in  the  nursery,  or 
around  the  winter  evening's  fire.  The  difficul- 
ties of  communication  made  every  where  else 
seem  very  far  from  us,  and  some  people  nowa- 
days would  laugh  at  our  ideas  of  distances.  For 
instance,  I  remember  that  when  one  of  our  vil- 
lagers was  on  one  occasion  about  setting  off  for 
Alabama,  he  went  around  from  house  to  house, 
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with  great  solemnity  and  tenderness  telling  every 
body  farewell. 

Bat  the  stirring  times  for  our  village  were 
certain  public  days  of  annual  occurrence  when 
the  country  people  flocked  in,  tilling  the  tavern 
and  crowding  the  street.     "Court  days"  were 
seasons  of  general  convocation.    With  few  oc- 
casions  for  personal  intercourse,  the  people  from 
different  sections  availed  themselves  of  these  op-  | 
portunities  for  settling  up  business  matters.  , 
Then  customers  were  dunned,  bills  paid,  tin-  pub- 
lb  crier  sold  worthless  horses  with  high  cui 
urns  on  their  matchless  qualities,  and  the  shm  .tl 
brought  down  his  ruthless  hammer  on  the  housc- 
hold  effects  of  some  poor  unfortunate  who  had 
failed,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while  his  busy  | 
deputy  called  the  names  of  tardy  jurors  or  wit- 
nesses three  times  over  from  the  court-hoote 
steps;  fanners  poun  d  doleful  plaints  into  each 
other's  cars  over  backward  seasons,  drought*,  i 
short  crops,  ami  low  prices  while  family  affair* 
and  gossip  in  general  were  not  negl<  ■  ted.    Ki<  h 
were  the  stores  of  news  carried  at  the  ch*c  Of 
such  d:iv-  to  c< > 1 1 1 1 1  i"t  I    •  <  M't  ««•  re  Uhj  ref- 

erences for  weeks  afterward  to  what  the  good- 
man  had  "heard  at  court.'' 

44  Election-day,"  however.  wa«  one  of  our  high 
days.  All  the  voters  of  the  county  then  Mrm- 
liled,  and  great  was  the  bustle  and  the  throng. 
Candidates  for  Congress  and  the  Legislature, 
in  their  l>cst  Sunday  clothes,  were  conspicuous — 
shaking  hands  with  voting  an«l  c >l«i,  inquiring 
about  the  good-wife  and  children,  hoping  all 
were  well.  On  the  busting-,  t.«.,  they  »t««od  in 
imposing  array,  (souring  out  their  wclFconned 
speeches — some  with  stammering  tongue,  oth- 
ers facetious  and  humorous,  making  the  sober  > 
farmers  shake  their  side*  over  happy  hits  and 
oft-t<>ld  jokes,  others  polished,  classical,  elo- 
quent ;  for  some  of  our  orators  were  men  whose 
splendid  declamation  thrilled  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Eager  were  the  eves  turned  u|«>n  each 
voter,  as,  according  to  the  ru-t.-m  there,  the 
sheriff  grasj»cd  his  hand,  called  aloud  his  name, 
and  demanded,  "  \Vh<  tn  do  you  vote  for?** 
And  when  at  last  the  setting  sun  pave  the  signal 
for  closing  the  polls,  and  the  result  was  an- 
nounced, great  was  the  joy,  and  great  the  dis- 
appointment too.  Long  and  deep  were  the  po- 
tations of  the  victors:  long  and  deep  were  the 
potations  of  the  vanquished. 

But  44  General  Muster"  was  the  day  of  days. 
For  us  young  folk,  at  least,  it  was  first  in  the 
calendar.  Then  from  early  dawn  the  crowds 
began  to  gather — pouring  in  from  every  road 
and  by-way,  from  farm-house  and  secluded 
mountain  valley.  The  court-house  -idewalk  and 
the  public  corners  were  the  property  for  the  time 
being  of  thrifty  country  dames,  whose  tables 
were  laden  with  small-beer,  apples,  chestnuts, 
and  piles  of  ginger-cakes — particularly  aggrava- 
ting to  penniless  urchins — round  ones  a  cent 
apiece,  square  ones,  artistically  embossed,  four 
cents.    Horse  cakes  were  not  yet  introduced. 

But  the  soldiers.    What  an  array !  Troopers 
with  stub-tailed  coats  profusely  buttoned,  un- 


comfortable  leather  helmets  with  horse-tail  pend- 
ants, and  glittering  swords,  dushed  through 
scampering  crowds  on  sleek,  fat,  prancing 
steeds.  Orums  rattled,  fifes  shrieked,  captains 
and  suU>rdiuatcs  roared  "Fall  into  ranks!" 
••Dress  by  the  right!''  "Mark  time!"  with  a 
dignity  and  fervor  retleeting  upon  them  and 
their  county  the  highest  credit.  Then  appeared 
in  all  his  majesty  the  Colonel,  with  )  lmm m 
chapeau,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  a  noble 
looking  man,  s.ml  to  rc-emble  the  great  Wash- 
ington; there,  too,  was  the  stirring,  lively,  ar- 
dent adjutant  ;  and  the  spruce  young  surgeon, 
casting  furtive  glances  at  the  pretty  faces  and 
bright  eyes  in  those  uj  per  windows, 

••  Forward,  inarch!"  at  la-t  echoes  along  the 
line,  and  our  warriors  defile  through  the  village 
and  move  otfto  the  parade-ground  on  a  neigh- 
In)  ring  hill.     Let  us  review  them.    John  Ful- 

uiat  a  regiment!  Sixteen  of  the  sixty 
troopers  in  the  full  |tanoply  of  horse-tail  helmets 
and  bullet  buttons,  the  remainder  arrayed  each 

med  t»c»t  in  his  t.w  n  eve-.  1  lorses jogging 
„•  .'.•>  it  ;  me;  to  ehun  h.  biases  standing  on 
their  hind  bvv  hordes  trotting  sidewise.  horses 
with  their  head*  where  their  tails  should  have 
been,  hor*<**  incontinent!  v  c  harging  on  apple- 
women  and  cake  tablet.  The  infantry  |h  rform 
fewer  evolutions  but  they  aic  lit  match  for  the 
trtxq*  rs.  Here  is  a  uniform  (sir.')  coat  with 
short  waist  nnd  long,  narrow  skirt*  that  may  t>c 
a  relic  of  historic  Yorktown  ;  here  is  another  of 
scarlet,  probably  ca|  lured  fnun  some  unlucky 
Britisher  at  the  name  eventful  locality;  and 
th«  rv  is  n  jauntv  one  fresh  fumi  a  Northern  i  ilv 
tailor.  Hero  are  all  varieties  of  44  citizens" 
.  «lumc  ;  black  cats,  blue  coat*,  green  cunts, 
litis**}  wi-dsev  coats,  gingham  coats,  no  coats, 
round  jackets,  and  hunting  shorts.  Here  are  shot 
gun*,  rifles,  old  muskets,  rusty  swords,  blud- 
geons, pea-sticks,  and  no  sticks.  Some  are  keep- 
ing step,  some  running  to  catchup;  talking, 
laughing,  playing  tricks,  and  eatiug  ginger- 
cakes. 

Once  on  the  neighlmring  bill — our  Chiwijm  ti 
Mar» — our  regiment   •  m  ii-elf."     Its  ma- 

no  uvre.N  are  miscellaneous  and  original,  not  to 
say  impromptu.  For  a  while  it  stands  at  rest. 
44  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar."  Some  tired  of 
standing  lie  down  on  the  grass;  some  achieve 
various  practical  jokes.  They  inarch,  they  coun- 
ter-march ;  they  form  hollow  squares  that  are 
not  at  all  square;  the  lively  adjutant  gallops 
and  vociferates  in  intense  excitement ;  the  troop- 
ers scour  the  hill-side  and  part*  adjacent  with  a 
•  ration  and  expenditure  of  b0fW-8Mk  and 
hoi  »e-perspiratii  u  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. What  prodigies  of  valor  would  such  sol- 
diers not  perform  had  they  only  the  chance! 

Our  regiment  having  displayed  its  powers  and 
prowess  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  admiring  public 
and  its  own,  wound  up  the  eventful  day  by  an 
extemporaneous  charge  on  the  cake-stands  and 
on  the  taverns  too.  Some  of  the  heroes  not 
having  exhausted  their  valor,  undertook  indi- 
vidual adventures,  or  what  is  popularly  known 
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as  "on  their  own  hook,"  the  consequence  of 
which  were  many  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses. 
From  the  effects  of  the  various  "  charges"  not  a 
few  found  it  difficult  to  mount  their  horses  when 
the  time  came  for  turning  their  faces  homeward, 
or  to  sit  erect  in  their  saddles.  Wild  whoops  and 
hurrahs  disturbed  our  usually  quiet  village  long 
after  nightfall.  Not  a  few  of  the  sturdy  coun- 
trymen reached  their  mountain  homes  through 
no  small  perils,  and  not  a  little  the  worse  for 
"  General  Muster  Day." 

Another  of  our  village  high  clays  was  the  22d 
of  February,  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  for 
we  Avere  a  patriotic  people.  How  it  was  that 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  not  equally  esteemed  I 
can  not  explain,  but  such  was  the  fact.  On  one 
of  the  beautiful  hills  overlooking  the  village  was 
all  institution  of  learning  which  had  done  much 
toward  diffusing  the  intelligence  of  which  we 
were  no  little  proud,  and  which  had  enabled  us 
to  furnish  men  of  renown  for  both  Church  and 
State.  Washington's  birthday  was  always  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  celebration.  Orations  were 
delivered,  our  cannon  was  fired — especially  the 
"  butt,"  the  remains  of  an  exploded  iron  cannon 
— the  best  music  we  could  command  discoursed 
its  enlivening  strains,  country  people  came  in  to 
gaze  and  admire,  and  the  young  maidens  mus- 
tered in  strength,  their  rich  mountain  complex- 
ions set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  latest 
city  fashions.  The  village  belles  were  accus- 
tomed to  befriend  their  respective  college  favor- 
ites by  making  for  them  ribbon  rosettes,  with 
long  streamers,  the  society  badges,  blue  for  the 
one,  white  for  the  other.  Fastened  to  the  la- 
pel they  decidedly  added  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a  young  gentleman's  presence. 

With  these  preliminaries,  if  the  22d  happened 
to  be  a  fair,  bright  day,  not  always  to  be  reck- 
oned upon  in  February,  we  were  sure  of  a  good 
time.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  societies 
formed  in  column,  two  abreast,  and  marched 
from  the  classic  halls  on  College  Hill  to  the 
court-house  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  The 
band  by  which  they  were  preceded  usually  com- 
prised the  very  modest  allowance  of  two  flutes, 
and  nothing  else,  played  by  amateurs.  But 
that  procession,  that  music,  those  blue-and-white 
streamers  flying  in  the  mountain  breezes,  the 
patriotic  orations,  the  throng  of  bright  faces, 
and  the  rounds  of  rapturous  applause,  if  ever 
human  glory  had  reached  its  culminating  point, 
it  seemed  to  us  youngsters  that  this  must  be  it. 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since  to  see  Kossuth's  re- 
ception into  New  York,  and  Queen  Victoria's 
reception  into  Edinburgh,  with  the  review  of 
80,000  troops  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
France,  with  numerous  other  pageants  ;  but  these 
were  tame  and  small  affairs  compared  with  that 
22d  of  February  turn-out,  as  I  used  to  see  it  in 
our  mountain  village.  This  grand  gala  occa- 
sion usually  wound  up  with  a  ball,  which  was, 
of  course,  in  harmony  Avith  the  splendors  of  the 
day — in  fact,  the  very  blossom  and  flower  of  its 
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glories.  Our  village  at  this  time,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  could  boast  but  one  four- 
wheeled  carriage ;  and  this  was  brought  into 
requisition  to  transport  the  young  ladies  from 
their  homes  to  the  ball.  One  or  more  of  the 
''managers"  took  the  houses  seriatim,  bringing 
from  each  its  precious  contribution  to  the  aggre- 
gate female  loveliness  of  the  occasion.  As  we 
boys  stood  at  the  village  tavern-door,  and  saw 
one  after  another  of  these  carriage-loads  drive 
up,  and  youth  and  beauty  in  all  its  charms 
gracefully  and  gallantly  handed  from  the  steps 
and  tripping  merrily  into  the  scene  of  festivity, 
it  seemed  almost  too  much  bliss  for  mortals. 
The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  those 
primitive  times  ladies  did  not  postpone  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  ball-room  till  from  ten  o'clock 
p.m.  to  midnight;  they  went  before  dark,  and 
could,  of  course,  be  seen  and  admired  by  all 
curious  spectators.  When  the  famous  black  fid- 
dler at  length  struck  up  an  old  "  Virginia  Reel," 
the  gayety  set  in  in  good  earnest,  and  many  a 
blooming  belle  and  manly  beau,  as  they  tripped 
together  "the  light  fantastic  toe,"  wished  in 
their  hearts  that  the  22d  of  February  would 
come  every  month  in  the  year. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  village 
was  given  up  to  "  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world."  On  the  contrary,  we  were  rather  un- 
commonly religious.  Hence  I  must  not  fail  to 
mention  among  our  high  days  the  meetings  of 
Presbytery  and  Synod — for  our  population  was 
chiefly  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  consequent- 
ly Presbyterian — Synod  did  not  come  except  after 
intervals  of  some  years ;  but  when  it  did,  it  was 
worth  while  to  be  there.  The  writer  of  this  was 
not  much  of  a  judge  of  the  preaching  in  those 
days ;  but  of  the  eating  he  felt  himself  author- 
ized to  speak  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation.  "  The  big  pot  was  put  in  the  lit- 
tle one."  Every  house  was  filled  with  guests, 
on  the  principle  of  the  largest  hospitality.  Min- 
isters, laymen,  and  ladies  were  alike  welcome ; 
and  they  came  from  every  part  of  the  State — 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Great  were  the 
crowds.  The  old  church  was  too  small  to  con- 
tain them  ;  and  when  Sunday  came,  "the great 
day  of  the  feast,"  the  throng  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. And  very  good  times  these  were ; 
many  the  pleasant  acquaintances  formed,  many 
the  genial  hours  passed,  many  the  fine  ser- 
mons, many  the  pious  impressions — to  last,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  forever.  It  was  worth  going 
a  very  long  way  to  participate  in  these  good 
things. 

But  the  times  of  which  I  write  are  long  since 
passed.  Our  mountain  village  has  so  changed 
that  we  of  the  by-gone  days  returning  there 
would  hardly  know  it.  Modern  fashions  and 
modern  airs  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer simplicity.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  advance  has  been  made  on  the  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life  which  attended  those  unsophisticated 
"high  days"  of  "auld  lang  syne." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN    THE  HOUSE. 

NOTICING  Mr.  Bashwood's  confusion  (after 
a  moment's  glance  at  the  change  in  his 
personal  appearance),  Midwinter  sjhAo  first. 

"  I  see  I  have  surprised  you, '"  ho  .-a.d.  "  You 
were  looking,  I  suppose,  for  somebody  cUc  ? 
Have  you  heard  from  Allan  ?  Is  he  on  his  wav 
home  again  already  f 

The  inquiry  about  Allan,  though  it  would  nat- 
urally have  suggested  itself  to  any  one  in  Mid- 
winter's position  at  that  moment,  addc  1  to  Mr. 
Bashwood's  confusion.  Not  knowing  how  cl-e 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  critical  |*>Mtion  in 
which  he  was  jilaccd  he  took  refuge  in  simple 
denial. 

44 1  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Armadale — oh 
dear,  no,  Sir,  I  know  nothing  al*>ut  Mr.  Anna- 
dale,"  he  answered,  with  tired !••«»•»  tag'  nic<»»  and 
hurry.  44  Welcome  back  to  England,  Sir,*'  ho 
went  on,  changing  the  subject  in  his  nervously 
talkative  manner.  44 1  didn't  know  you  had 
been  abroad.  It's  so  long  since  wc  havo  hail 
the  pleasure — since  I  have  haJ  iho  pleasure — 
Have  you  enjoyed  yourself,  Sir,  in  foreign 
parts?  Such  different  manners  from  ours — 
yes,  yes,  yes — such  different  manners  from  ours! 
Do  you  make  a  long  slay  in  England,  now  y,u 
have  come  back?" 

44 1  hardly  know,"  said  Midwinter.  44 1  hare 
been  obliged  to  alter  my  plans,  and  to  come  to 
England  unexpectedly.  II  hesitated  a  little; 
his  manner  changed,  and  he  added  in  lower 
tones,  44  A  serious  anxiety  has  brought  me  back. 
I  can't  say  what  my  plans  will  lie  until  that 
anxiety  is  set  at  rest." 

The  light  of  a  lamp  fell  ou  his  face  while  he 
spoke,  and  Mr.  Ba>h\\o  i  ,  •. ,  1,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  looked  sadly  worn  and  changed. 

44  I'm  sorry,  Sir — I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry.  If 
I  could  be  ot  any  u-c  ':  -  .  .  !  Mr.  15. i-'..- 
wood,  sj>eaking  under  the  influence  in  some  de- 
gree of  his  nervous  politeness,  and  in  some  degree 
of  his  remembrance  of  what  Midwinter  had  done 
for  him  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  in  the  by-gone  time. 

Midwinter  thanked  him.  and  turned  away  sad. 
ly.  "I  am  afraid  you  can  be  of  no  use,  Mr. 
Bashwood ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
offer,  all  the  same.''  He  stopj»ed,  ami  con-id- 
ered  a  little:  "Suppose  she  should  not  be  ill? 
Suppose  some  mi>fortunc  should  have  hap- 
pened?" he  resumed,  speaking  to  himself,  and 
turning  again  toward  the  steward.  44  If  she 
has  left  her  mother,  some  trace  of  her  miyht  be 
found  by  inquiring  at  Thorpe-Ambrose." 

Mr.  Bashwood's  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused. 
The  whole  sex  was  interesting  to  him  now  for 
the  sake  of  Miss  Gwilt. 


"A  lady,  Sir?"  he  inquired.  "Arc  you 
looking  for  a  lady?** 

4,I  am  looking."  said  Midwinter  simply,  44for 

my  wife." 

"Married.  Sir!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ba-l.w.-  I. 
"  M.irr:  i  -•:  .  I  la-:  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  !     Might  1  take  the  liberty  of  asking  *" 

Midwinter's  eyes  dropped  uneasily  to  tho 
ground. 

44  You  knev.  1  dy  in  f  irmer  times,"  ho 
said.     "  I  ha\e  marrietl  Mi-s  ("wilt." 

The  steward  started  ha.  k  as  he  might  havo 
started  ki<  k  from  a  I  •a.;,  d  j  i-t  1  leveled  at  his 
head.  Hi-  e\es  glared  a-  if  he  had  suddenly 
l..»t  his  ?.<  iim  and  the  nervous  trembling  to 
which  bo  was  subject  shook  him  from  head  to 

"What's  tho  matter?"  asked  Midwinter. 
There  was  no  answer.  44  What  i«  there  v>  wry 
startling,"  he  went  on,  a  little  impalicntlv,  "  in 
Miss  ('will's  being  ray  wife?" 

**  Yumr  wife?"  repealed  Mr.  Ba-hwood,  help- 
le»%ly.  44  Mrs.  Armadale — !"  1  h  (  !.«  ,  k  -d  him- 
self by  a  dc<q>cratc  effort,  and  said  no  more. 

The  stupor  of  astonishment  which  possessed 
the  steward  wa«  instantly  ref|e<  ted  in  Midwin- 
ter's face.  The  name  in  which  he  bud  secretly 
married  hit  wife  had  jaiss*  d  the  lips  of  the  last 
man  in  tin-  w.  rid  whom  he  would  have  dreamed 
of  admitting  into  his  confidence  !  He  look  Mr. 
Bashwood  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  to  a 
quieter  part  of  tho  terminus  than  the  part  of 
it  in  which  they  had  hitherto  tj»okcn  to  each 
other. 

■•  You  referred  to  my  wife  just  now,"  hi  said  ; 
44  and  \ou  -p"k<-  of  Mr$.  Armuiale  in  tho  same 

Again  there  was  no  answer.  Utterly  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  more  than  that  he  had 
involved  hiuiself  in  some  serious  complication 
which  VftS a coiiq  lete  mystery  to  him,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood struggled  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
grasp  that  was  laid  on  him,  and  struggled  in 
rain. 

Midwinter  sternly  repeated  the  question.  4'  I 
..-!.  •.  o  i  n_.ii:i,"  i  •  .-.•.;!,  "what  do  \oj  mean 
by  it?" 

"Nothing,  Sir!  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  I  meant  nothing !"  He  felt  the  bund  on 
his  arm  tightening  its  grasp ;  he  saw,  even  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  remote  corner  in  w  hich  they 
stood,  that  Midwinter's  fiery  tcmj»cr  was  rising 
and  wa->  not  to  l»c  trilled  with.  The  extremity 
of  his  danger  inspired  him  with  the  one  ready 
capacity  that  a  timid  man  possesses  when  he  is 
compelled  by  main  force  to  face  an  emergency 
— the  capacity  to  lie.  "I  only  meant  to  say, 
Sir,"  he  burst  out,  with  a  desj>erate  effort  to 
look  and  speak  confidently,  "that  Mr.  Arma- 
dale would  be  surprised — " 

••You  said  Mr*.  Armadah- :" 
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* '  No,  Sir — on  my  word  of  honor,  on  my  sa- 
cred word  of  honor,  you  are  mistaken — you  are 
indeed!  I  said  Mr.  Armadale — how  could  I 
say  any  thing  else  ?  Please  to  let  me  go,  Sir — 
I'm  pressed  for  time.  I  do  assure  you  I'm  dread- 
fully pressed  for  time !" 

For  a  moment  longer  Midwinter  maintained 
his  hold,  and  in  that  moment  he  decided  what 
to  do. 

He  had  accurately  stated  his  motive  for  re- 
turning to  England  as  proceeding  from  anxiety 
about  his  wife — anxiety  naturally  caused  (after 
the  regular  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  every 
other,  or  every  third  day)  by  the  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  correspondence  between  them  on  her 
side  for  a  whole  week.  The  first  vaguely-terri- 
ble suspicion  of  some  other  reason  for  her  si- 
lence than  the  reason  of  accident  or  of  illness, 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  attributed  it,  had  struck 
through  him  like  a  sudden  chill  the  instant  he 
heard  the  steward  associate  the  name  of  "Mrs. 
Armadale"  with  the  idea  of  his  wife.  Little 
irregularities  in  her  correspondence  with  him, 
which  he  had  thus  far  only  thought  strange, 
now  came  back  on  his  mind  and  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  suspicious  as  well.  He  had 
hitherto  believed  the  reasons  she  had  given  for 
referring  him,  when  he  answered  her  letters,  to 
no  more  definite  address  than  an  address  at  a 
post-office.  Now  he  suspected  her  reasons  of 
being  excuses  for  the  first  time.  He  had  hith- 
erto resolved,  on  reaching  London,  to  inquire 
at  the  only  place  he  knew  of  at  which  a  clew  to 
her  could  be  found — the  address  she  had  given 
him  as  the  address  at  which  "  her  mother"  lived. 
Now  (with  a  motive  which  he  was  afraid  to  de- 
fine even  to  himself,  but  which  was  strong 
enough  to  overbear  every  other  consideration  in 
his  mind),  he  determined,  before  all  things,  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Bash  wood's  familiarity 
with  a  secret,  which  was  a  marriage-secret  be- 
tween himself  and  his  wife.  Any  direct  appeal 
to  a  man  of  the  steward's  disposition,  in  the 
steward's  present  state  of  mind,  would  be  evi- 
dently useless.  The  weapon  of  deception  was, 
in  this  case,  a  weapon  literally  forced  into  Mid- 
winter's hands.  .He  let  go  of  Mr.  Bashwood's 
arm  and  accepted  Mr.  Bashwood's  explanation. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  right.  Pray  attribute  my  rude- 
ness to  over-anxiety  and  over-fatigue.  I  wish 
you  good-evening." 

The  station  was  by  this  time  almost  a  soli- 
tude ;  the  passengers  by  the  train  being  assem- 
bled at  the  examination  of  their  luggage  in  the 
custom-house  waiting-room.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  ostensibly  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood  and  really  to  keep  him  in  view.  But 
Midwinter's  early  life  with  his  gipsy  master  had 
been  of  a  nature  to  practice  him  in  such  strata- 
gems as  he  was  now  compelled  to  adopt.  He 
walked  away  toward  the  waiting-room  by  the 
line  of  empty  carriages,  opened  the  door  of  one 
of  them  as  if  to  look  after  something  that  he 
had  left  behind,  and  detected  Mr.  Bashwood 
making  for  the  cab-rank  on  the  opposite  side 


of  the  platform.  In  an  instant  Midwinter  had 
crossed,  and  had  passed  through  the  long  row 
of  vehicles,  so  as  to  skirt  it  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  platform.  He  entered  the  second  cab 
by  the  left-hand  door  the  moment  after  Mr. 
Bashwood  had  entered  the  first  cab  by  the  right- 
hand  door.  "  Double  your  fare,  whatever  it  is," 
he  said  to  the  driver,  "if  you  keep  the  cab  be- 
fore you  in  view,  and  follow  it  wherever  it  goes." 
In  a  minute  more  both  vehicles  were  on  their 
way  out  of  the  station. 

The  clerk  sat  in  his  sentry-box  at  the  gate, 
taking  down  the  destinations  of  the  cabs  as  they 
passed.  Midwinter  heard  the  man  who  was 
driving  him  call  out  "Hampstead!"  as  he  went 
by  the  clerk's  window. 

"Why  did  you  say  'Hampstead?'"  he  ask- 
ed, when  they  had  left  the  station. 

"Because  the  man  before  me  said  'Hamp- 
stead,' Sir,"  answered  the  driver. 

Over  and  over  again,  on  the  wearisome  jour- 
ney to  the  northwestern  suburb,  Midwinter  ask- 
ed if  the  cab  was  still  in  sight.  Over  and  over 
again  the  man  answered,  "Right  in  front  of 
us." 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  when  the 
driver  pulled  up  his  horses  at  last.  Midwinter 
got  out  and  saw  the  cab  before  them  waiting  at 
a  house-door.  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  driver  was  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Bashwood  had  hired  he  paid  the  promised  re- 
ward and  dismissed  his  own  cab. 

He  took  a  turn  backward  and  forward  before 
the  door.  The  vaguely  terrible  suspicion  which 
had  risen  in  his  mind  at  the  terminus  had  forced 
itself  by  this  time  into  a  definite  form  which  was 
abhorrent  to  him.  Without  the  shadow  of  an 
assignable  reason  for  it  he  found  himself  blindly 
distrusting  his  wife's  fidelity,  and  blindly  sus- 
pecting Mr.  Bashwood  of  serving  her  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  gobetween.  In  sheer  horror  of  his 
own  morbid  fancy  he  determined  to  take  down 
the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  it  stood ;  and  then,  in  justice  to 
his  wife,  to  return  at  once  to  the  address  Avhich 
she  had  given  him  as  the  address  at  which  her 
mother  lived.  He  had  taken  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  when  he  observed  the  man  who  had  driv- 
en Mr.  Bashwood  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  inquisitive  surprise.  The  idea  of 
questioning  the  cab-driver  while  he  had  the  op- 
portunity instantly  occurred  to  him.  He  took 
a  half-crown  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  into  the 
man's  ready  hand. 

"Has  the  gentleman  whom  you  drove  from 
the  station  gone  into  that  house  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Did  you  hear  him  inquire  for  any  body  when 
the  door  was  opened  ?" 

"He  asked  for  a  lady,  Sir— Mrs.— "  The 
man  hesitated.  "It  wasn't  a  common  name, 
Sir ;  I  should  know  it  again  if  I  heard  it." 

"Was  it  'Midwinter?'" 

"No,  Sir." 

"  'Armadale?'" 
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"That's  it,  sir.    Mrs.  Armadale." 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  'Mrs.' and  n<»t  1  Mr.:  " 

''I'm  as  sure  as  a  man  can  be  who  hasn't 
taken  any  particular  notice,  Sir." 

The  doubt  implied  in  that  last  answer  decided 
Midwinter  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot, 
lie  ascended  the  house-ste]  A>  he  raised  hi> 
hand  to  the  bell  at  the  side  of  the  door  the  vio- 
lence of  his  agitation  mastered  him  physically 
for  the  moment.  A  strange  sensation  as  of 
something  leaping  up  from  his  heart  to  1  :i- 
brain,  turned  his  head  wildly  giddy.  He  held 
by  the  house-railings  and  k<j>t  his  :  to  the 
air,  and  resolutely  waited  till  he  was  steady 
again.    Then  he  rang  the  bell. 

"Is — ?"  he  tried  to  ask  for  "Mrs.  Armadale" 
when  the  maid-servant  had  oj  •«•  ned  the  door, 
but  not  even  his  resolution  could  f«»rct  the  name 
to  pass  his  lips — "I>  \.Kir  i... 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

The  girl  showed  him  into  a  bark-parlor,  and 
presented  him  to  a  little  old  lady  with  an  oblig- 
ing manner  and  a  bright  pair  of  eves. 

"There  is  some  mistak*  .  mi  i  Mi  Iwinter. 
"I  wished  to  sec — '*  Once  more  he  fried  to 
utter  the  name,  and  once  more  lie  failed  to  force 
it  to  his  lips. 

44  Mrs.  Armadale ?"  suggested  the  little  old 
lady,  with  a  smile. 

"  Jfea." 

"  Show  the  gentleman  up  stairs,  Jenny." 
The  girl  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room 
floor. 

"  Any  name,  Sir  :" 
"  No  name." 

Mr.  Ha.shwood  had  l»arely  completed  hit  re- 
port of  what  had  hap|*>ncd  nl  the  terminus; 
Mr.  linshwood  »  inijvriou*  mi»trc»*  was  •till  sit- 
ting speechless  under  the  shock  of  the  discovery 
that  had  burst  on  her — when  the  door  of  the 
i  '<  m  opened,  and.  without  a  word  of  warning 
to  precede  him,  Midwinter  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  lie  took  one  step  into  the  room, 
and  mechanic  ally  pushed  the  door  to  behind 
him.  He  Stood  in  dead  silence,  and  confronted 
his  wife  with  n  scrutiny  that  w:i*  t.  rnble  in  its 
unnatural  self-possession,  and  that  enveloped 
her  steadily  iu  one  comprehensive  look  from 
head  to  foot. 

In  dead  silence  on  her  side  she  rose  from  her 
chair.  In  dead  silence  she  stood  erect  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  faced  her  husband  in  widow's 
weeds. 

lie  took  one  step  nearer  to  her  and  stopped 
again.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  with 
his  lean  brown  linger  at  her  draw, 

"  What  does  that  mean?''  he  asked,  without 
losing  his  terrible  self-possession,  and  without 
moving  his  outstretched  hand. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  qui<  k  rise  and 
fall  of  her  bosom — which  had  been  the  one  out- 
ward betrayal  thus  far  of  the  inner  agonv  that 
tortured  her  —  suddenly  stopped.  She  stood 
impenetrably  silent,  breathlessly  still,  as  if  his 


question  had  struek  her  dead  and  his  pointing 
hand  had  |»etritied  her. 

He  advanced  one  >tep  nearer  and  reiterated 
his  words,  in  a  voice  even  lower  and  quieter 
than  the  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken  first. 

One  moment  more  of  silence,  one  moment 
more  of  inaction  might  have  been  the  salvation 
of  lnr.  Hut  the  fatal  force  of  her  character 
triumphed  at  the  crisis  of  her  destiny  and  his. 
White  and  still,  and  ha.-gard  and  old.  she  nut 
the  dreadful  emergency  with  n  dreadful  cour- 
age, and  s|>okc  the  irre vocable  words  which  re- 
nounced him  to  his  face. 

"Mr.  Midwinter,'"  she  said,  in  tones  unnat- 
urally hard  and  unnaturally  clear,  "our  ac- 
quaintance hardly  entitles  you  to  speak  to  ine 
iu  that  manner.''    Those  were  her  words.  She 


vestige  of  color  in  her  cheeks  faded  out. 

There  was  a  pause.  Still  steadily  looking  at 
her  ho  set  himself  to  fix  the  language  sht  had 
used  to  him  iu  his  mind.  "She  culls  me  '  Mr. 
Midwinter,'"  ho  said,  slowly,  in  a  whU|»cr. 
"She  fj»«-ak*  of  'our  acquaintance.'"  He  wait- 
ed a  little  and  looked  round  the  room.  His 
wandering  eyes  encountered  Mr.  Hash  wood  for 
the  fin*  time.  He  saw  the  steward  standing 
Dear  the  lirv. place,  trembling  nnd  watching  him. 

"I  once  did  yon  a  serviced  he  said;  •  and 
you  once  told  me  you  were  not  an  ungrateful 
man.  Are  vou  grateful  enough  to  answer  mo 
if  I  ask  you  something?" 

He  waited  a  little  again.  Mr.  ftuhwood  still 
«tood  trcmhiinc  at  the  li  ret  dace  silently  natch. 


there  some  change  in  toe  that  I  am  not  conscious 
of  myself?  Am  I  seeing  things  that  you  don't 
sec?'  Am  I  hearing  words  that  tow  don't  hear? 


Again  he  waited,  and  again  the  silence  was 
unbroken.  His  eyes  Ugan  to  glitter,  and  the 
savage  blood  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mo- 
ther rose  dark  and  slow  in  his  ashy  cheeks. 

•  Is  that  woman,"  he  askod,  "the  woman 
whom  vou  once  knew,  whose  name  was  MJ»s 
Gwilt?" 

Once  more  his  wife  collected  her  fatal  cour- 
age.   One*  more  his  w  ife  sjiokc  her  fatal  words. 

44 You  coni|>el  me  to  rcj»cat,"  she  said,  "that 
you  are  presuming  on  our  acquaintance,  and 
that  you  arc  forgetting  what  is  due  to  me." 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a  savage  sudden- 
n  which  forced  a  cry  of  alarm  from  Mr.  Iiash- 
wood's  lips. 

44  Are  you  or  are  you  not  My  Wife  ?"  he  asked 
through  his  set  teeth. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  the  first  time. 
Her  1-M  spirit  looked  nt  him,  steadily  defiant, 
out  of  the  hell  of  its  own  despair. 

"I SIB  not  your  wife,"  she  said. 

He  staggered  back,  with  his  hand  groping  for 
something  to  hold  by,  like  the  hands  of  a  mau 
in  the  dark.     He  leaned  heavflj  against  the 
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wall  of  the  room,  and  looked  at  the  woman  who 
had  slept  on  his  bosom,  and  who  had  denied 
him  to  his  face. 

Mr.  Bashwood  stole,  panic-stricken,  to  her 
side.  "Go  in  there!"  he  whispered,  trying  to 
draw  her  toward  the  folding-doors  which  led 
into  the  next  room.  "For  God's  sake  be  quick! 
He'll  kill  you!" 

She  put  the  old  man  back  with  her  hand. 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  sudden  irradiation 
of  her  blank  face.  She  answered  him  with  lips 
that  struggled  slowly  into  a  frightful  smile. 

" Let  him  kill  me,"  she  said. 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips  he  sprang  for- 
ward from  the  wall  with  a  cry  that  rang  through 
the  house.  The  frenzy  of  a  maddened  man 
flashed  at  her  from  his  glassy  eyes,  and  clutched 
at  her  in  his  threatening  hands.  He  came  on 
till  he  was  within  arm's-length  of  her,  and  sud- 
denly stood  still.  The  black  flush  died  out  of 
his  face  in  the  instant  when  he  stopped.  His 
eyelids  fell,  his  outstretched  hands  wavered  and 
sank  helpless.  He  dropped  as  the  dead  drop. 
He  lay  as  the  dead  lie,  in  the  arms  of  the  wife 
who  had  denied  him. 

She  knelt  on  the  floor  and  rested  his  head  on 
her  knee.  She  caught  the  arm  of  the  steward 
hurrying  to  help  her  with  a  hand  that  closed 
round  it  like  a  vice.  "Go  for  a  doctor,"  she 
said,  "and  keep  the  people  of  the  house  away 
till  he  comes."  There  was  that  in  her  eye, 
there  was  that  in  her  voice  which  would  have 
warned  any  man  living  to  obey  her  in  silence. 
In  silence  Mr.  Bashwood  submitted,  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room. 

The  instant  she  was  alone  she  raised  him 
from  her  knee.  With  both  arms  clasped  round 
him  the  miserable  woman  lifted  his  lifeless  face 
to  hers,  and  rocked  him  on  her  bosom  in  an 
agony  of  tenderness  beyond  all  relief  in  tears, 
in  a  passion  of  remorse  beyond  all  expression 
in  words.  In  silence  she  held  him  to  her  breast ; 
in  silence  she  devoured  his  forehead,  his  cheeks, 
his  lips  with  kisses.  Not  a  sound  escaped  her 
till  she  heard  the  trampling  footsteps  outside 
hurrying  up  the  stairs.  Then  a  low  moan  burst 
from  her  lips  as  she  looked  her  last  at  him,  and 
lowered  his  head  again  to  her  knee,  before  the 
strangers  came  in. 

The  landlady  and  the  steward  were  the  first 
persons  whom  she  saw  when  the  door  was  opened. 
The  medical  man  (a  surgeon  living  in  the  street) 
followed.  The  horror  and  the  beauty  of  her 
face  as  she  looked  up  at  him  absorbed  the  sur- 
geon's attention  for  the  moment,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  thing  else.  She  had  to  beckon 
to  him,  she  had  to  point  to  the  senseless  man, 
before  she  could  claim  his  attention  for  his  pa- 
tient and  divert  it  from  herself. 

"Is  he  dead?"  she  asked. 

The  surgeon  carried  Midwinter  to  the  sofa, 
and  ordered  the  windows  to  be  opened.  "It  is 
a  fainting  fit,"  he  said ;  "  nothing  more." 

At  that  answer  her  strength  failed  her  for  the 
first  time.  She  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief, 
and  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece  for  support. 
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Mr.  Bashwood  was  the  only  person  present  who 
noticed  that  she  was  overcome.  He  led  her  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where  there  was 
an  easy-chair — leaving  the  landlady  to  hand  the 
restoratives  to  the  surgeon  as  they  were  wanted. 

"Are  you  going  to  wait  here  till  he  recov- 
ers?" whispered  the  steward,  looking  toward  the 
sofa,  and  trembling  as  he  looked. 

The  question  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
position — to  a  knowledge  of  the  merciless  ne- 
cessities which  that  position  now  forced  her  to 
confront.  With  a  heavy  sigh  she  looked  toward 
the  sofa,  considered  with  herself  for  a  moment, 
and  answered  Mr.  Bashwood's  inquiry  by  a 
question  on  her  side. 

"Is  the  cab  that  brought  you  here  from  the 
railway  still  at  the  door?" 

"Yes." 

"  Drive  at  once  to  the  gates  of  the  Sanatorium, 
and  wait  there  till  I  join  you." 

Mr.  Bashwood  hesitated.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his,  and,  with  a  look,  sent  him  out  of  the 
room. 

"The  gentleman  is  coming  to,  ma'am,"  said 
the  landlady,  as  the  steward  closed  the  door. 
"He  has  just  breathed  again." 

She  bowed  in  mute  reply,  rose,  and  consid- 
ered with  herself  once  more — looked  toward  the 
sofa  for  the  second  time — then  passed  through 
the  folding-doors  into  her  own  room. 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time  the  surgeon  drew 
back  from  the  sofa,  and  motioned  to  the  land- 
lady to  stand  aside.  The  bodily  recovery  of  the 
patient  was  assured.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  now  but  to  wait,  and  let  his  mind  slowly 
recall  its  sense  of  what  had  happened. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  were  the  first  words  he  said 
to  the  surgeon  and  the  landlady  anxiously  watch- 
ing him. 

The  landlady  knocked  at  the  folding-doors, 
and  received  no  answer.  She  went  in,  and 
found  the  room  empty.  A  sheet  of  note-paper 
was  on  the  dressing-table,  with  the  doctor's  fee 
placed  on  it.  The  paper  contained  these  lines, 
evidently  written  in  great  agitation  or  in  great 
haste :  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  here 
to-night  after  what  has  happened.  I  will  re- 
turn to-morrow  to  take  away  my  luggage,  and 
to  pay  what  I  owe  you." 

"Where  is  she?"  Midwinter  asked  again, 
when  the  landlady  returned  alone  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"Gone,  Sir." 

"I  don't  believe  it!" 

The  old  lady's  color  rose.  "If  you  know  her 
handwriting,  Sir,"  she  answered,  handing  him 
the  sheet  of  note-paper,  "perhaps  you  may  be- 
lieve that?" 

He  looked  at  the  paper.  ' 1  I  beg  your  par- 
don, ma'am,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it  back. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  with  all  my  heart." 

There  was  something  in  his  face  as  he  spoke 
those  words  which  more  than  soothed  the  old 
lady's  irritation — it  touched  her  with  a  sudden 
pity  for  the  man  who  had  offended  her.  "  I  am 
afraid  there  is  some  dreadful  trouble,  Sir,  at  the 
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bottom  of  all  this,"  she  said,  simply.  "Do  you 
wish  me  to  give  any  message  to  the  lady  when 
she  comes  back  ?" 

Midwinter  rose,  and  steadied  himself  for  a 
moment  against  the  sofa.  '-I  will  bong  BflP 
own  message  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I  must 
see  her  before  she  leaves  your  house." 

The  surgeon  accompanied  his  patient  into  the 
street.  "Can  I  sec  you  home  ?"  he  said,  kind- 
lv.  "You  had  better  not  walk,  if  it  is  far. 
You  mustn't  over-exert  yourself ;  you  mustn't 
catch  a  chill  this  cold  night." 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  and  thanked  him. 
"  I  have  been  used  to  hard  walking  and  to  cold 
nights,  Sir," he  smM  :  '•  ..n  i  I  ■• 
out,  even  when  I  look  so  broken  u  I  do  now. 
If  you  will  tell  me  the  nearest  war  out  <  f  0M  m 
streets,  I  think  the  quiet  of  the  country  anil  the 
quiet  of  the  night  will  help  me.  I  have  some- 
thing  serious  to  do  to-morrow,"  he  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  "and  I  can't  rest  or  sleep  till  I 
have  thought  over  it  to-night." 

The  surgeon  understood  that  he  had  no  com- 
mon man  to  deal  with.  He  gate  the  ncce*«.nry 
directions  without  any  further  remark,  and  part- 
ed with  his  patient  at  his  own  door. 

Left  by  himself,  Midwinter  jausod  and  looked 
up  at  the  heaven  in  silence.  Tho  night  hud 
cleared,  and  the  Mars  were  out — the  stars*  Inch 
he  had  first  learned  to  know  from  his  gipsy 
master  on  the  hill-side.  K<>r  the  first  time  bis 
mind  went  back  regretfully  lo  hi«  boyi%h  days. 
"Oh,  for  the  old  life!"  he  thought,  longingly. 
"I  never  knew  till  now  how  happy  ibo  old  life 
was!" 

lie  roused  himself  and  went  on  toward  the 
open  country.  His  face  darkened  as  be  left  the 
streets  behind  him  and  advanced  into  the  soli- 
tude and  obscurity  tli.it  lay  Ujo.nd. 

44  She  has  denied  her  husband  to-night,"  be 
said.    "  She  shall  know  her  master  lo-raorTow.M 


(  Haiti. i;  in. 

Tin:  ri  kple  flask. 

Tin:  cab  was  waiting  at  the  gates  as  Miss 
Gwilt  approached  the  Sanatorium.  Mr.  Uash- 
wood  got  out  and  advanced  to  meet  her.  She 
took  his  arm  and  led  him  aside  a  few  steps,  out 
of  the  cabman's  hewing. 

44  Think  w  hat  you  like  of  me,*'  sho  said,  keep- 
ing her  thick  black  veil  down  over  her  fa  . 
44  but  don't  speak  to  me  to-night.  Drive  back 
to  your  hotel  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Meet 
the  tidal  train  to-morrow  as  usual,  and  come  to 
me  afterward  at  the  Sanatorium.  Go  w  i;h  »nt  a 
word,  and  I  shall  believe  there  is  one  man  in  Iht 
world  who  really  loves  me.  May  and  qN* 
tions,  and  I  shall  bid  you  good-by  at  once  and 
forever !" 

She  pointed  to  the  cab.  In  a  minute  more  it 
had  left  the  Sanatorium  and  was  taking  Mr. 
Bashwood  back  to  his  hotel. 

She  opened  the  iron  gate  and  walked  slowly 


up  to  the  house  door.  A  shudder  ran  through 
her  as  she  rang  the  bell.  She  laughed  bitterly. 
"  Shivering  again  !"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Who 
would  have  thought  1  had  so  much  feeling  left 

in  me  ?" 

T.-r  once  in  his  life  the  doctor's  face  told  the 
truth,  when  the  study  door  o}»ened  Utween  ten 
and  eleven  at  night,  and  Miss  Ciwilt  entered  the 

i  room. 

"  Mercy  on  me!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look 
of  the  blankest  bewilderment,  "what  dots  this 

mean?" 

"  It  means,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  have  de- 
cided to-night  instead  of  deciding  to-morrow. 
You,  who  know  women  so  well,  ought  to  know 
that  they  act  on  impulse.  I  am  hero  on  an 
impulse.    Take  me  or  leave  me,  just  as  you 

like/' 

"Take  you  or  leave        ? "  repeated  tho  doc- 
tor, recovering  his  presence  of  mind.  "My 
'.  ar  what  u  dlMdM  w ftj  of  putting  it! 

Your  n*»m  shall  Ik'  got  ready  instatith  !  Where 
(  is  your  luggage  ?  Will  >ou  lot  me  send  f<  I  it  | 
No?  Y<>u  run  do  without  your  luggage  to- 
night?  What  admirable  fortitude!  You  will 
fetch  it  yoarself  to-morrow?  What  extraordi- 
nary independence !  Do  take  off  your  bonnet ! 
Do  draw  in  to  the  lire!  What  can  I  offer 
you?" 

"  <  MTur  me  the  strongest  sleeping-draught  jmi 
ever  made  iu  your  life,"  the  replied.  "Ami 
I  leave  mo  alone  till  the  tirno  comes  to  take  it.  I 
»hall  l»e  your  patient  in  earnest!"  she  added, 


tato  me  to-night !*' 

The  l'rinct|>al  of  the  Sanatorium  became 
gravely  and  briefly  professional  in  an  instant. 

••>it  down  in  that  dark  corner,"  ho  said. 
"  Not  a  soul  shall  disturb  you.  In  half  an  hour 
yeu  will  find  your  room  ready,  ami  your  sleep- 
ing-draught on  the  table,  lt  d  been  a  harder 
Straggle  for  her  than  I  anti<  i  pa  ted, '  he  thought, 
as  he  left  the  room  an  1  cr«»-^d  to  hit  Dispensary 
ou  tho  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  "  Good  Heav- 
ens, what  bu«inesg  has  the  with  a  conscience, 
aftrr  such  a  life  as  hers  has  lieen  !" 

Tho  Di»j>cu»ary  was  clal»oratcly  fitted  up  with 
all  the  latest  im|trovcments  in  medical  furniture. 
Hut  one  of  the  four  walls  of  the  room  wan  un- 
occupied by  shelves,  and  here  the  vacant  space 
was  filled  by  a  handsome  antique  cabinet  of 
.  arvi  i  wood,  curiously  out  <•!  harmony,  as  nn 
object,  w  ith  the  unornamentcd  utilitarian  aspect 
of  the  place  generally.  On  either  side  of  the 
cabinet  two  speaking-tubes  were  inserted  iu  the 
wall,  communicating  with  the  upjicr  regions  of 
the  house,  and  labeled  resj»cctively,  "  Resident 
Di-j-enscr,"  and  44  Head  Nurse."  Into  tho  sec- 
ond of  these  tubes  the  doctor  spoke  on  entering 
tlic  room.  An  elderly  woman  appeared,  took 
her  orders  for  preparing  Mrs.  Armadale's  bed- 
chamber, courtesied,  and  retired. 

Left  alone  again  in  the  Dispensary,  the  doc- 
tor unlocked  the  centre  compartment  of  the 
cabinet,  and  disclosed  a  collection  of  lottles  in- 
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side,  containing  the  various  poisons  used  in  medi- 
cine. After  taking  out  the  laudanum  wanted 
for  the  sleeping-draught,  and  placing  it  on  the 
dispensary-table,  he  went  back  to  the  cabinet — 
looked  into  it  for  a  little  while — shook  his  head 
doubtfully — and  crossed  to  the  open  shelves  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Here,  after  more 
consideration,  he  took  down  one  out  of  the  row 
of  large  chemical  bottles  before  him,  filled  with 
a  yellow  liquid  :  placing  the  bottle  on  the  table, 
he  returned  to  the  cabinet,  and  opened  a  side 
compartment,  containing  some  specimens  of 
Bohemian  glass-work.  After  measuring  it  with 
his  eye,  he  took  from  the  specimens  a  handsome 
purple  flask,  high  and  narrow  in  form,  and  closed 
by  a  glass  stopper.  This  he  filled  with  the  yel- 
low liquid,  leaving  a  small  quantity  only  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  locking  up  the  flask 
again  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  taken  it. 
The  bottle  was  next  restored  to  its  place,  after 
having  been  filled  up  with  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Dispensary,  mixed  with  certain  chemical 
liquids  in  small  quantities,  which  restored  it  (so 
far  as  appearances  went)  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  when  it  was  first  removed 
from  the  shelf.  Having  completed  these  mys- 
terious proceedings,  the  doctor  laughed  softly, 
and  went  back  to  his  speaking-tubes  to  summon 
the  Resident  Dispenser  next. 

The  Resident  Dispenser  made  his  appearance 
shrouded  in  the  necessary  white  apron  from  his 
waist  to  his  feet.  The  doctor  solemnly  wrote 
a  prescription  for  a  composing  draught  and 
handed  it  to  his  assistant. 

"Wanted  immediately,  Benjamin,"  he  said, 
in  a  soft  and  melancholy  voice.  "  A  lady-pa- 
tient—  Mrs.  Armadale,  room  No.  ],  Second 
floor.  Ah,  dear,  dear!"  groaned  the  doctor, 
absently;  "an  anxious  case,  Benjamin  —  an 
anxious  case."  He  Opened  the  bran-new  ledger 
of  the  establishment  and  entered  the  Case  at  full 
length,  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  prescription. 
"Have  you  done  with  the  laudanum?  Put  it 
back,  and  lock  the  cabinet,  and  give  me  the  key. 
Is  the  draught  ready  ?  Label  it  '  to  be  taken  at 
bedtime,'  and  give  it  to  the  nurse,  Benjamin — 
give  it  to  the  nurse." 

While  the  doctor's  lips  were  issuing  these  di- 
rections, the  doctor's  hands  were  occupied  in 
opening  a  drawer  under  the  desk  on  which  the 
ledger  was  placed.  He  took  out  some  gayly- 
printed  cards  of  admission  "to  view  the  Sana- 
torium between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  p.m.," 
and  filled  them  up  with  the  date  of  the  next 
day,  "December  tenth."  When  a  dozen  of 
the  cards  had  been  wrapped  up  in  a  dozen  litho- 
graphed letters  of  invitation,  and  inclosed  in  a 
dozen  envelopes,  he  next  consulted  a  list  of  the 
families  resident  in*  the  neighborhood  and  di- 
rected the  envelopes  from  the  list.  Ringing  a 
bell  this  time,  instead  of  speaking  through  a 
tube,  he  summoned  the  man-servant  and  gave 
him  the  letters,  to  be  delivered  by  hand  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning.  "I  think  it  will  do," 
said  the  doctor,  taking  a  turn  in  the  Dispensary 
when  the  servant  had  gone  out ;  "  I  think  it  will 


do. "  While  he  was  still  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections  the  nurse  reappeared  to  announce 
that  the  lady's  room  was  ready  ;  and  the  doctor 
thereupon  formally  returned  to  the  study  to 
communicate  the  information  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

She  had  not  moved  since  he  left  her.  She 
rose  from  her  dark  corner  when  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement, and,  without  speaking  or  raising 
her  veil,  glided  out  of  the  room  like  a  ghost. 

After  a  brief  interval  the  nurse  came  down 
stairs  again  with  a  word  for  her  master's  private 
ear. 

"The  lady  has  ordered  me  to  call  her  to- 
morrow at  seven  o'clock,  Sir,"  she  said.  "  She 
means  to  fetch  her  luggage  herself,  and  she  wants 
to  have  a  cab  at  the  door  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Do  what  the  lady  tells  you,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  She  may  be  safely  trusted  to  return  to 
the  Sanatorium." 

The  breakfast  hour  at  the  Sanatorium  was 
half  past  eight  o'clock.  By  that  time  Miss 
Gwilt  had  settled  every  thing  at  her  lodging, 
and  had  returned  with  her  luggage  in  her  own 
possession.  The  doctor  was  quite  amazed  at 
the  promptitude  of  his  patient. 

"Why  waste  so  much  energy?"  he  asked, 
when  they  met  at  the  breakfast-table.  "Why 
be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear  lady,  when  you  had 
all  the  morning  before  you  ?" 

"  Mere  restlessness !"  she  said,  briefly.  "  The 
longer  I  live  the  more  impatient  I  get." 

The  doctor,  who  had  noticed  before  she  spoke 
that  her  face  looked  strangely  pale  and  old  that 
morning,  observed  when  she  answered  him  that 
her  expression — naturally  mobile  in  no  ordinary 
degree — remained  quite  unaltered  by  the  effort 
of  speaking.  There  was  none  of  the  usual  ani- 
mation on  her  lips,  none  of  the  usual  temper  in 
her  eyes.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  impene- 
trably and  coldly  composed  as  he  saw  her  now. 
"She  has  made  up  her  mind  at  last,"  he 
thought.  "  I  may  say  to  her  this  morning 
what  I  couldn't  say  to  her  last  night." 

He  prefaced  the  coming  remarks  by  a  warning 
look  at  her  widow's  dress. 

"Now  you  have  got  your  luggage,"  he  began, 
gravely,  "  permit  me  to  suggest  putting  that  cap 
away  and  wearing  another  gown." 

"Why?" 

"Do  you  remember  what  you  told  me  a  day 
or  two  since?"  asked  the  doctor.  "You  said 
there  was  a  chance  of  Mr.  Armadale's  dying  in 
my  Sanatorium?" 

"I  will  say  it  again  if  you  like." 

"  A  more  unlikely  chance,"  pursued  the  doc- 
tor, deaf  as  ever  to  all  awkward  interruptions, 
"  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  !  But  as  long 
as  it  is  a  chance  at  all  it  is  worth  considering. 
Say  then  that  he  dies — dies  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly, and  makes  a  Coroner's  Inquest  noc- 
essary  in  the  house.  What  is  our  course  in 
that  case?  Our  course  is  to  preserve  the  char- 
acters to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves — 
you  as  his  widow,  and  I  as  the  witness  of  your 
marriage — and,  in  those  characters,  to  court  the 
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fullest  inquiry.  In  the  entirely  improbable 
event  of  his  dying  just  when  we  want  bin  M 
die,  my  idea— I  might  even  say.  my  resolution 
— is,  to  admit  that  we  knew  of  his  rcsurrecti.  n 
from  the  sea,  and  to  acknowledge  that  we  in- 
structed Mr.  Hush  wood  to  entrap  him  into  this 
house  by  means  of  a  false  statement  about  Mi>s 
Milrov.  When  the  inevitable  questions  follow 
I  propose  to  assert  that  he  exhibited  symptoms 
of  mental  alienation  shortly  after  your  mairiagc 
— that  his  delusion  consisted  in  denying  that 
vou  were  his  wife,  and  in  declaring  that  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mis*  Milroy— that  \  1 
were  in  such  terror  of  him  on  this  account,  when 
you  heard  he  was  alive  and  coming  back,  as  to 
be  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  that  required 
my  care — that  at  your  request,  and  to  calm  that 
nervous  a-u.iti  n.  I  -..w  1dm  prof.sxionally,  and 
got  him  quietly  into  the  house  by  a  humoring 
of  his  delusion  |K-rfrctly  justifiable  in  such  a 
case — and  lastly,  that  I  can  certify  his  brain  to 
have  ben  affected  by  »»nc  of  thoac  mysterious 
disorders,  eminently  incurable,  eminently  fatal, 
in  relation  to  which  medical  science  is  still  in 
the  dark.  Such  a  course  as  this  (in  the  remote 
ly  possible  event  which  wo  are  now  »up|-»sing) 
would  be,  in  your  interest*  and  mine,  unques- 
tionably the  right  course  to  take— and  such  a 
dress  as  tl,  it  is,  just  an  certainly,  under  existing 
circumstances,  tho  wrong  dress  to  wear." 

" Shall  I  take  it  offal  once?"  she  askwl,  ris- 
ing from  the  breakfast-table,  without  a  word  of 
remark  mi  what  had  just  been  said  to  her. 

"Any  time  lieforc  two  o'clock  to-day  will  do," 
said  the  doctor. 

Sho  looked  at  him  with  a  languid  curiosity — 
nothing  more.  "Why  before  4wo?"  she  in- 
quired. 

♦'Because  this  is  one  of  my  *  Visitors'  Days,' 
And  the  Visitors'  time  is  from  two  to  four." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  your  visitors?** 

"  Simply  this.  I  think  it  important  that  per- 
fectly respectable  and  j^rfectly  disinterested  wit- 
nesses should  see  you  in  my  house  in  the  char* 
acter  of  a  lady  who  has  come  to  consult  me," 

"  Your  motive  seems  rather  fur-fetched.  Is 
it  the  only  motive  you  have  in  the  matter?** 

"My  dear,  dear  lady!"  remonstrated  the 
doctor,  "have  I  any  concealments  from  yomf 
Surely  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that?" 

14  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  weary  contempt. 
"It's  dull  enough  of  me  not  to  understand  yon 
by  this  time. — Send  word  up  stairs  when  I  am 
wanted.''  She  left  him,  and  went  back  to  her 
room. 

Two  o'clock  came;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterward  the  Visitors  had  arrived.  Short 
as  the  notice  had  been,  cheerless  as  the  Sanato- 
rium looked  to  spectators  from  without,  the  doc- 
tor's invitations  had  been  largely  accepted  nev- 
ertheless by  the  female  members  of  the  families 
whom  he  had  addressed.  In  the  miserable 
monotony  of  the  lives  led  by  a  large  section  of 
the  middle  classes  of  England,  any  thing  is  wel- 
come to  the  women  which  offers  them  anv  sort  of 


harmless  refuse  from  the  established  tyranny  of 
the  principle  that  all  human  happiness  begins  and 
end>  at  home.  While  the  imperious  needs  of  a 
common  ial  country  limited  the  representatives 
of  the  male  sex,  among  the  doctor's  visitors,  to 
one  feeble  old  man  and  one  sleepy  little  lov, 
the  women,  poor  souls,  to  the  uuiuUt  of  no  leas 
th  in  sixteen — old  and  young,  married  and  sin- 
gle—  had  seized  the  golden  opjwrt  unity  of  a 
plunge  into  public  life.  1 1  at  iuoni..u«ly  united 
by  the  two  tuition  objects  which  they  all  had 
in  \iew — in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  each  oth- 
er, and  in  the  second  place  to  look  at  the  Sana- 
torium—they  streamed  in  neatly -dressed  pro- 
cession through  the  doctor's  dreary  iron  gates, 
with  a  thin  varnish  over  tl  :n  <  I  assumed  mi|>c- 
,  riority  to  all  unlady-liko  excitement,  most  sig- 
nificant and  most  pitiable  to  see! 

The  pioprietor  of  the  Sanatorium  received  Lis 
visitors  in  the  hall  with  Miss  (i will  on  his  aim. 
The  hungry  eyes  of  every  woman  in  the  com- 
pany overlooked  the  doctor  as  if  no  such  person 
had'  existed,  and  fixing  on  tho  strange  lady, 

•'My  Kir»t  Inmate,"  said  tho  doctor,  present- 
ing Mis*  (milt  "This  lady  only  ani\cd  late 
last  night ;  and  sho  takes  the  present  opportu- 
nity (the  only  ono  my  morning's  engagements 
have  n)|o\tr  |  me  to  give  her)  of  going  over  the 
Sanatorium.  —  Allow  me,  ma'am,"  ho  wont  on, 


nerves— domestic  anxiety."  he  whi*|»orcd,  con- 
fidentially. "Sweet  woman!  sad  case!"  Ho 
■ighed  softly,  and  led  the  old  lady  across  tho 
hall. 

The  flock  of  visitor*  followed,  Miss  GwiU  ac- 
companying them  in  silence,  and  walking  alone 
—among  them,  but  not  of  thcra-thc  last  of  all. 

"  The  grounds.  I.ulies  ami  gentlemen,"  said 
the  doctor,  wheeling  round  and  addressing  his 


I'ndcr  any  circumstances  1  should  lay  little 
stress  on  the  grounds,  having  llampMead  Heath 
so  near  at  hand,  and  carriage-exercise  and  horse- 
exercise  being  parts  of  my  System.  In  a  lesser 
degree  it  is  also  necessary  for  me  to  ask  }our 
indulgence  for  the  basement  tloor,  on  which  we 
now  stand.  The  waiting-room  and  study  on 
that  side,  and  the  1  >isj>ctisary  on  the  other  (to 
which  I  shall  presently  ask  your  attention;  arc 
completed.  Hut  the  largo  drawing-room  is  still 
in  the  decorator's  hands.  In  that  room  (when 
the  walls  are  dry — not  a  moment  before;  my  in- 
n.it.  s  will  assemble  fof  cheerful  s-wii-ty.  No- 
thing will  be  sjiared  that  can  improve,  elevate, 
and  adorn  life  at  these  happy  little  gatherings. 
Every  evening,  for  cxampbjj  there  will  be  music 
for  those  who  like  it." 

At  this  j-oint  there  was  a  faint  stir  among  the 
visitors.  A  mother  of  a  family  interrupted  the 
doctor.  She  begged  to  know  whether  music 
"  every  evening"  included  Sunday  evening;  and, 
.  if  so,  what  music  was  performed  ? 

44  Sacred  music,  of  course,  ma'am,"  said  the 
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doctor.  "Handel  on  Sunday  evening  —  and 
Haydn  occasionally,  when  not  too  cheerful. 
But,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  music  is  not  the 
only  entertainment  offered  to  my  nervous  in- 
mates. Amusing  reading  is  provided  for  those 
who  prefer  books." 

There  was  another  stir  among  visitors.  An- 
other mother  of  a  family  wished  to  know  wheth- 
er amusing  reading  meant  novels. 

"  Only  such  novels  as  I  have  selected  and 
perused  myself  in  the  first  instance,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Nothing  painful,  ma'am !  There  may 
be  plenty  that  is  painful  in  real  life — but  for 
that  very  reason  we  don't  want  it  in  books.  The 
English  novelist  who  enters  my  house  (no  for- 
eign novelist  will  be  admitted)  must  understand 
his  art  as  the  healthy-minded  English  reader 
understands  it  in  our  time.  He  must  know 
that  our  purer  modern  taste,  our  higher  modern 
morality,  limits  him  to  doing  exactly  two  things 
for  us  when  he  writes  us  a  book.  All  we  want 
of  him  is — occasionally  to  make  us  laugh  ;  and 
invariably  to  make  us  comfortable." 

There  was  a  third  stir  among  the  visitors — 
caused  plainly  this  time  by  approval  of  the  sen- 
timents which  they  had  just  heard.  The  doc- 
tor, wisely  cautious  of  disturbing  the  favorable 
impression  that  he  had  produced,  dropped  the 
subject  of  the  drawing-room,  and  led  the  way 
up  stairs.  As  before,  the  company  followed — 
and,  as  before,  Miss  Gwilt  walked  silently  be- 
hind them,  last  of  all.  One  after  another  the 
ladies  looked  at  her  with  the  idea  of  speaking, 
and  saw  something  in  her  face,  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  them,  which  checked  the  well-meant 
words  on  their  lips.  The  prevalent  impression 
was,  that  the  Principal  of  the  Sanatorium  had 
been  delicately  concealing  the  truth,  and  that 
his  first  inmate  was  mad. 

The  doctor  led  the  way — with  intervals  of 
breathing-time  accorded  to  the  old  lady  on  his 
arm — straight  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Having 
collected  his  visitors  in  the  corridor,  and  having 
waved  his  hand  indicatively  at  the  numbered 
doors  opening  out  of  it  on  either  side,  he  invited 
the  company  to  look  into  any  or  all  of  the  rooms 
at  their  own  pleasure. 

"Nos.  1  to  4,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
doctor,  "include  the  dormitories  of  the  attend- 
ants. Nos.  4  to  8  are  rooms  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poorer  class  of  patients, 
whom  I  receive  on  terms  which  simply  cover 
my  expenditure — nothing  more.  In  the  cases 
of  these  poorer  persons  among  my  suffering  fel- 
low-creatures, personal  piety  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  two  clergymen  are  indispensable 
to  admission.  Those  are  the  only  conditions  I 
make  ;  but  those  I  insist  on.  Fray  observe 
that  the  rooms  are  all  ventilated,  and  the  bed- 
steads all  iron  ;  and  kindly  notice  as  we  descend 
again  to  the  second  floor,  that  there  is  a  door 
shutting  off  all  communication  between  the  sec- 
ond story  and  the  top  story,  when  necessary. 
The  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which  we  have 
now  reached,  are  (with  the  exception  of  my 
own  room)  entirely  devoted  to  the  reception  of 


lady  inmates — experience  having  convinced  me 
that  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  female  con- 
stitution necessitates  the  higher  position  of  the 
sleeping  apartment,  with  a  view  to  the  greater 
purity  and  freer  circulation  of  the  air.  Here  the 
ladies  are  established  immediately  under  my 
care,  while  my  assistant  -  physician  (whom  I 
expect  to  arrive  in  a  week's  time)  looks  after 
the  gentlemen  on  the  floor  beneath.  Observe, 
again — as  we  descend  to  this  lower,  or  first 
floor — a  second  door,  closing  all  communication 
at  night  between  the  two  stories  to  every  one 
but  the  assistant-physician  and  myself.  And 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  gentlemen's  part 
of  the  house,  and  that  you  have  observed  for 
yourselves  the  regulations  of  the  establishment, 
permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  a  specimen  of 
my  system  of  treatment  next.  I  can  exemplify 
it  practically  by  introducing  you  to  a  room  fit- 
ted up,  under  my  own  directions,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  most  complicated  cases  of  nerv- 
ous suffering  and  nervous  delusion  that  can 
come  under  my  care." 

He  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  corridor,  numbered  4.  "Look 
in,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said;  "and  if 
you  see  any  thing  remarkable  pray  mention  it." 

The  room  was  not  very  large,  but  it  was  well 
lit  by  one  broad  window.  Comfortably  fur- 
nished as  a  bedroom,  it  was  only  remarkable 
among  other  rooms  of  the  same  sort  in  one  way. 
It  had  no  fire-place.  The  visitors  having  no- 
ticed this,  were  informed  that  the  room  was 
warmed  in  winter  by  means  of  hot-water ;  and 
were  then  invited  back  again  into  the  corridor, 
to  make  the  discoveries,  under  professional  di- 
rection, which  they  were  unable  to  make  for 
themselves. 

"A  wrord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
doctor  ;  "  literally  a  word,  on  nervous  derange- 
ment first.  What  is  the  process  of  treatment 
when,  let  us  say,  mental  anxiety  has  broken 
you  down,  and  you  apply  to  your  doctor  ?  He 
sees  you,  hears  you,  and  gives  you  two  prescrip- 
tions. One  is  written  on  paper,  and  made  up 
at  the  chemist's.  The  other  is  administered  by 
word  of  mouth,  at  the  propitious  moment  when 
the  fee  is  ready ;  and  consists  in  a  general  rec- 
ommendation to  you  to  keep  your  mind  easy. 
That  excellent  advice  given,  your  doctor  leaves 
you  to  spare  yourself  all  earthly  annoyances  by 
your  own  unaided  efforts  until  he  calls  again. 
Here  my  System  steps  in  and  helps  you !  When 
/  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  your  mind  easy,  I 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  do  it  for  you.  I 
place  you  in  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  ten 
thousand  trifles  which  must,  and  do,  irritate 
nervous  people  at  home,  are  expressly  consid- 
ered and  provided  against.  I  throw  up  impreg- 
nable moral  intrenchments  between  Worry  anc' 
You.  Find  a  door  banging  in  this  house  if  you 
can  !  Catch  a  servant  in  this  house  rattling  the 
tea-things  when  he  takes  away  the  tray  !  Dis- 
cover barking  dogs,  crowing  cocks,  hammering 
workmen,  screeching  children  here — and  I  en- 
gage to  close  My  Sanatorium  to-morrow!  Are 
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these  nuisances  laughing  matters  to  nervous 
people  ?  Ask  them  !  Can  they  escape  these 
nuisances  at  home  ?  Ask  them  !  Will  ten  min- 
utes' irritation  from  a  barking  dog  or  n  screech- 
ing child  undo  every  atom  of  good  dime  to  a 
nervous  snifcrer  by  a  month's  medical  treat- 
ment? There  isn't  a  competent  doctor  in  En- 
gland who  will  venture  to  deny  it !  On  those 
plain  grounds  my  System  is  based.  I  assert  the 
medical  treatment  of  nervous  wfhrff  10  bt  en- 
tirely subsidiary  to  the  moral  treatme  nt  of  it. 
That  moral  treatment  of  it  you  find  here.  That 
moral  treatment  sedulously  pur>ued  throughout 
the  day,  follows  the  sufferer  into  his  room  nt 
night,  and  soothes,  helps,  and  cures  him,  with- 
out his  own  knowledge — you  shall  sec  liow." 

The  doctor  paused  to  take  breath,  and  looked 
for  the  first  time  since  the  visitors  had  entered 
the  house  at  Miss  (i  wilt.  For  the  first  time,  oa 
her  side,  she  stepped  forward  among  tho  aud- 
ience and  looked  at  him  in  return.  After  a 
momentary  obstruction  in  the  shape  of  ft  cough, 
the  doctor  went  on  : 

"Say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  ho  proceeded, 
"  that  my  patient  has  just  come  in.  Hi*  mind 
is  ono  mass  of  nervous  fancies  ami  caprice*, 
which  his  friends  (with  tho  best  possible,  inten- 
tions) have  been  ignorantly  irritating  at  home. 
They  have  been  afraid  of  him,  for  instance,  at 
night.  They  have  force*!  him  to  have  somebody 
to  sleep  in  the  room  with  him,  or  they  hare  for- 
bidden him,  in  ca.se  of  accident*,  to  lock  his 
door.  He  comes  to  me  the  first  night,  and  says, 
'Mind,  I  won't  have  any  body  in  my  room!' — 

*  Certainly  not  [' — 1  I  insist  on  locking  my  door!' 
— *  15y  all  mean*!'  In  he  goes,  and  locks  bis 
door;  and  there  ho  is,  soot  hod  and  quieted,  pre- 
disposed  to  confidence,  pro«U»|»osed  to  sleep,  by 
having  his  own  way.  ■  1  hi*  in  all  very  well,' 
you  may  say;  'but  gup(«iM>  s  .mcthing  ball- 
pens— suppose  .ho  has  a  fit  in  tho  night,  what 
then?'  You  shall  see!  Hull  »,  my  young 
friend!"  cried  the  doctor,  suddenly  addressing 
the  sleepy  little  boy.  "  I  At  a  have  a  game. 
You  shall  be  the  j»oor  sick  man,  and  I'll  Iks  tho 
good  doctor.  Go  into  that  room  and  lock  tin* 
door.  There's  a  bravo  boy !  Have  you  I  nked 
it?  Very  good.  Do  you  think  I  can't  get  at 
you  if  I  like  ?  I  wait  till  \ .  ti  re  asleep— I  press 
this  little  white  button,  hidden  hero  in  the  sten- 
ciled patten  of  the  outer  wall — the  mortice  of 
the  lock  inside  falls  back  silently  against  the 
door-post— and  I  walk  into  the  room  when 

I  like.  The  same  plan  is  pursued  with  the  win- 
dow. My  capricious  patient  won't  open  it  at 
night,  when  he  ought.    I  humor  him  again. 

*  Shut  it,  dear  Sir,  by  all  means  !'  As  soon  ns 
he  is  asleep  I  pull  the  black  handle  hidden  here, 
in  the  comer  of  the  wall.  Tho  window  of  the 
room  inside  noiselessly  opens,  as  you  see.  Saj 
the  patient's  caprice  is  the  other  way — he  per- 
sists in  opening  the  window  when  he  ought  to 
shut  it.  Let  him !  by  all  means  let  him  I  I 
pull  a  second  handle  w  hen  he  is  ?nug  in  his  bed, 
and  the  window  noiselessly  closes  in  a  moment. 
Nothing  to  irritate  him,  ladies  and  gentlemen —  | 


■fasolBlely  nothing  to  irritate  him!  But  I 
haven't  done  with  him  yet.  Epidemic  disease, 
in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  may  enter  this 
Sanatorium,  and  may  render  the  purifying  of 
the  sick-room  necessary.  Or  the  patient's  case 
may  be  complicated  by  other  than  nervous  mal- 
ady— say,  for  instance,  asthmatic  ditliculty  of 
breathing.  In  the  one  case,  fumigation  is  inv- 
cssan  ;  in  the  other,  additional  oxygen  in  the 
air  will  give  relief.  The  epidemic  nervous  pa- 
tient says,  '1  won't  l>o  smoked  under  my  own 
nose!'  Tho  asthmatic  nervous  patient  BOOM 
with  terror  at  the  idea  of  a  chemical  explosion 
in  hi*  room.  1  noiselessly  fumigate  one  of 
them;  I  noiselessly  oxygenize  tho  other,  by 
m  .in*  of  n  simple  Apparatus  fixed  outside  in 
the  corner  hen-.  It  is  protected  by  this  wooden 
OMing;  it  is  locked  with  my  own  key,  and  it 
communicates  by  means  of  a  IuIkj  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  in  id.     Look  at  it !" 

With  a  preliminary  glance  at  Mi-s  Owilt.tho 
doctor  unlo  ked  the  lid  of  the  wooden  casing, 
an  I  disclosed  inside  nothing  mora  remarkable 
than  n  large  stone  jar,  having  a  glass  funnel, 
and  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  wall,  insert- 
ed in  the  cork  which  cb-s,  ,|  the  mouth  of  it. 
With  another  h».  k  at  Mist  (iwilt  the  doctor 
locked  the  lid  again,  and  asked  in  the  blandest 
manlier  whether  bis  System  was  intelligible 
now  ? 

"  I  might  introduce  you  to  all  sorts  of  other 
contrivances  of  the  same  kind,"  ho  resumed, 
leading  the  way  down  stairs,  "  but  it  would  be 
only  the  Mime  "thing  over  and  over  again.  A 
nervous  patient  whoalw.ix*  has  hi*  own  way  it 
a  nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried—  and  n 


nervous  patient  who  is  never  worried  is  n  nerv- 
ous ptflftent  cured.  There  it  is  in  a  nut-shell  ! 
Come  and  see  tb.-  I  )i*|<Misary ,  ladies;  the  Dis- 
pensary and  the  kitchen  next!" 

(lt.ee  mote  Miss  (iwilt  drop|>cd  behind  the 
MMt.ir*.  and  waited  alone— looking  steadfastly 
at  the  Koom  whi«  h  the  do.  r  had  ojwiied,  an  1 
at  the  Apparatus  w  hi-  h  the  doctor  had  unlocked. 
Again,  Without  a  word  passing  ln'twccn  them, 
she  had  understood  him.  >!.e  kir  n  as  well  as 
if  he  had  confessed  it,  that  be  was  craftily  put- 
ting the  neer-sary  temptation  in  her  way,  before 
witnesses  who  could  s|x*ak  to  the  su|>crficiully- 


innocent  act,  which  they  had  seen,  if  any  thing 
Serious  happcm  1.  Tic  Apparatus,  originally 
constructed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  doctor's 
medical  crotchet*,  was  evidently  to  be  put  to 
some  other  use,  of  which  the  doctor  himself 
had  pn  bably  never  dreamed  till  now.  And  the 
chances  were  that  before  the  day  was  over  that 
other  use  would  be  privately  revealed  to  her  at 
the  right  moment,  in  the  presence  of  the  right 
witness.  "Armadale  will  die  this  time,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  went  slowly  down  the  stairs. 
"The  doctor  will  kill  hirn  by  my  hand-.'' 

The  visitors  were  in  the  Dispensary  when  she 
joined  them.  All  the  ladies  were  admiring  the 
beauty  of  tho  antique  cabinet ;  and,  ns  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  all  the  ladies  were  de-iron*  of 
seeing  what  was  inside.    The  doctor — after  a 
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preliminary  look  at  Miss  Gwilt — good-humored- 
ly  shook  his  head.  "  There  is  nothing  to  in- 
terest you  inside," he  said.  "Nothing  but  rows 
of  little  shabby  bottles  containing  the  poisons 
used  in  medicine  which  I  keep  under  lock  and 
key.  Come  to  the  kitchen,  ladies,  and  honor 
me  with  your  advice  on  domestic  matters  below 
stairs."  He  glanced  again  at  Miss  Gwilt  as 
the  company  crossed  the  hall,  with  a  look  which 
said  plainly,  "Wait  here." 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  doctor  had 
expounded  his  views  on  cookery  and  diet,  and 
the  visitors  (duly  furnished  with  prospectuses) 
were  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  door.  "Quite 
an  intellectual  treat !"  they  said  to  each  other, 
as  they  streamed  out  again  in  neatly-dressed 
procession  through  the  iron  gates.  "And what 
a  very  superior  man  !" 

The  doctor  turned  back  to  the  Dispensary, 
humming  absently  to  himself,  and  failing  en- 
tirely to  observe  the  corner  of  the  hall  in  which 
Miss  Gwilt  stood  retired.  After  an  instant's 
hesitation  she  followed  him.  The  assistant  was 
in  the  room  when  she  entered  it — summoned  by 
his  employer  the  moment  before. 

"Doctor,"  she  said,  coldly  and  mechanical- 
ly, as  if  she  was  repeating  a  lesson,  "I  am  as 
curious  as  the  other  ladies  about  that  pretty  cab- 
inet of  yours.  Now  they  are  all  gone  won't 
you  show  the  inside  of  it  to  vief 

The  doctor  laughed  in  his  pleasantest  manner. 

"The  old  story,"  he  said.  "Blue-Beard's 
locked  chamber,  and  female  curiosity  !  (Don't 
go,  Benjamin,  don't  go.)  My  dear  lady,  what 
interest  can  you  possibly  have  in  looking  at  a 
medical  bottle,  simply  because  it  happens  to  be 
a  bottle  of  poison?" 

She  repeated  her  lesson  for  the  second  time. 

"I  have  the  interest  of  looking  at  it,"  she 
said,  "  and  of  thinking  if  it  got  into  some  peo- 
ple's hands,  of  the  terrible  things  it  might  do." 

The  doctor  glanced  at  his  assistant  with  a 
compassionate  smile. 

"Curious,  Benjamin,"  he  said;  "the  ro- 
mantic view  taken  of  these  drugs  of  ours  by  the 
unscientific  mind.  My  dear  lady,"  he  added, 
turning  again  to  Miss  Gwilt,  "if  that  is  the  in- 
terest you  attach  to  looking  at  poisons,  you 
needn't  ask  me  to  unlock  my  cabinet — you  need 
only  look  about  you  round  the  shelves  of  this 
room.  There  are  all  sorts  of  medical  liquids 
and  substances  in  those  bottles — most  innocent, 
most  useful  in  themselves — which,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  substances  and  other  liquids,  be- 
come poisons  as  terrible  and  as  deadly  as  any 
that  I  have  in  my  cabinet  under  lock  and  key." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  crossed 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"  Show  me  one,"  she  said. 

Still  smiling  as  good-humoredly  as  ever,  the 
doctor  humored  his  nervous  patient.  He  pointed 
to  the  bottle  from  which  he  had  privately  re- 
moved the  yellow  liquid  on  the  previous  day, 
and  which  he  had  filled  up  again  with  a  care- 
fully-colored imitation,  in  the  shape  of  a  mixture 
of  his  own. 


"Do  you  see  that  bottle?"  he  said;  "that 
plump,  round,  comfortable  looking  bottle  ?  Nev- 
er mind  the  name  of  what  is  inside  it ;  let  us 
stick  to  the  bottle,  and  distinguish  it,  if  you  like, 
by  giving  it  a  name  of  our  own.  Suppose  we 
call  it  'our  Stout  Friend!'  Very  good.  Our 
Stout  Friend,  by  himself,  is  a  most  harmless 
and  useful  medicine.  He  is  freely  dispensed 
every  day  to  tens  of  thousands  of  patients  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  He  has  made  no  ro- 
mantic appearances  in  courts  of  law ;  he  has  ex- 
cited no  breathless  interest  in  romances ;  he  has 
played  no  terrifying  part  on  the  stage.  There 
he  is,  an  innocent,  inoffensive  creature,  who 
troubles  nobody  with  the  responsibility  of  lock- 
ing him  up !  But  bring  him  into  contact  with 
something  else — introduce  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  certain  common  mineral  Substance, 
of  a  universally  accessible  kind,  broken  into 
fragments ;  provide  yourself  with  (say)  six  doses 
of  our  Stout  Friend,  and  pour  those  doses  con- 
secutively on  the  fragments  I  have  mentioned, 
at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five  minutes.  Quan- 
tities of  little  bubbles  will  rise  at  every  pouring; 
collect  the  gas  in  those  bubbles,  and  convey  it 
into  a  closed  chamber — and  let  Samson  himself 
be  in  that  closed  chamber,  our  Stout  Friend  will 
kill  him  in  half  an  hour !  Will  kill  him  slowly, 
without  his  seeing  any  thing,  without  his  smell- 
ing any  thing,  without  his  feeling  any  thing  but 
sleepiness.  Will  kill  him  and  tell  the  whole 
College  of  Surgeons  nothing,  if  they  examine 
him  after  death,  but  that  he  died  of  apoplexy  or 
congestion  of  the  lungs !  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  my  dear  lady,  in  the  way  of  mystery  and 
romance  ?  Is  our  harmless  Stout  Friend  as  in- 
teresting now  as  if  he  rejoiced  in  the  terrible 
popular  fame  of  the  Arsenic  and  the  Strychnine 
which  I  keep  locked  up  there  ?  Don't  suppose 
I  am  exaggerating!  Don't  suppose  I'm  invent- 
ing a  story  to  put  you  off  with,  as  the  children 
say.  Ask  Benjamin,  there,"  said  the  doctor, 
appealing  to  his  assistant,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Miss  Gwilt.  "Ask  Benjamin,"  he  repeated, 
with  the  steadiest  emphasis  on  the  next  words, 
"  if  six  doses  from  that  bottle,  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  each,  would  not,  under  the  condi- 
tions I  have  stated,  produce  the  results  I  have 
described?" 

The  Resident  Dispenser,  modestly  admiring 
Miss  Gwilt  at  a  distance,  started  and  colored  up. 
He  was  plainly  gratified  by  the  little  attention 
which  had  included  him  in  the  conversation. 

"The  doctor  is  quite  right,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
addressing  Miss  Gwilt,  with  his  best  bow,  "the 
production  of  the  gas,  extended  over  half  an 
hour,  would  be  quite  gradual  enough.  And," 
added  the  Dispenser,  silently  appealing  to  his 
employer  to  let  him  exhibit  a  little  chemical 
knowledge  on  his  own  account,  "  the  volume  of 
the  gas  would  be  sufficient  at  the  end  of  the 
time — if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Sir? — to  be  fatal  to 
any  person  entering  the  room  in  less  than  five 
minutes  " 

"Unquestionably,  Benjamin,"  rejoined  the 
doctor.     "But  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of 
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chemistry  for  the  present,"  he  added,  turning  lo  I 
MissUw'ilt.     "With  ovry  it  sire,  my  dear  lad  v. 
to  gratifv  every  pa»in;;  you  may  form.  I 

venture  to  propose  trying  a  more  cheerful  sub- 
l§Ct    Stipi>ose  we  leave  the  Dispensary,  M 
it  suggests  any  more  inquiries  to  that  a<  ' 
mind  of  yours?    No?    You  want  to  j-''  an  ex- 
periment?   You  want  to  sec  how  the  little  bub- 
bles are  made?    Well,  well!  there  i>  no  harm 
in  that.     We  will  let  Mrs.  Armadale  sec  the 
hubbies,"  continued  the  Doctor,  in  the  tone  of*  • 
parent  humoring  a  spoiled  child.     **Try  if  you 
ran  find  a  few  of  those  fragment*  that  we  want,  I 
Benjamin.    I  dare  say  the  workmen  (slowly  | 
fellows!)  have  left  something  of  the  sort  about 
the  house  or  the  grounds.'' 

The  Resident  l>i«pcnscr  left  the  mom. 

Ah  soon  as  his  back 
began  opening  and  shut 
parts  of  the  Dispensary 
who  wants  something  i 
know  where  to  find  it. 
exclaimi-d,  «uddcnty  *'•■  :■]  r  v.  at  I  WHH  •  ■  M  t:> 
which  he  had  taken  his  card*  of  invitation  on 
the  previous  day.  44  what's  this?  A  k*}t  A 
duplicate  key,  a*  I'm  •lire,  of  my  Fumigating 
Apparatus  up  stairs !  <  >h  dear,  dear,  how  care- 
less I  get !"  said  the  doctor,  turning  round  Ui»k- 
ly  to  Miss  Gwilt,  "  I  hadn't  the  lea*4  i  Ira  that 
I  p4**c»M-d  this  second  key.  I  should  ncvar 
have  missed  it.  1  do  assture  yon  I  should  ncier 
have  missed  it,  if  any  body  had  taken  it  oat  of 
the  drawer!"  He  Untied  away  to  the  other  cad 
of  the  room — without  rlaainc  the  drawer,  and 


and  a  coming  mop !  I'm  so  sorry  ;  I  really  am 
so  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you."  With  those 
soothing  words  he  offered  his  arm.  and  led  Miss 
(jwilt  out  of  the  dispensary. 

••  II. ivr  \  u  done  with  me  f  r  th<-  present?" 
she  asked,  when  they  were  in  the  hall. 

"Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  way  of  putting  it '" 
exclaimed  the  doctor.     "  Dmuer  at  six,"  ho 
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cd  the  suirs  to  her  own  room 


A  clock  of  the  noiseless  sort — incapable  of 
offending  irritable  net-res—  was  fixed  in  the  wall, 
a  bo  re  the  first-floor  landing,  at  the  Sanatorium. 
At  the  moment  when  the  hands  tointed  to  a 


turned  the  doctor 
drawers  in  rarions 

th  the  air  of  a  man 
hurry,  and  doesn't 

Illesa  mv  soul!"  he 


com  dor 
A  u«ir»i 


it — and  then  nnhicked  th 


The  open  lid  cast  «  shadow  over  the  inside 
of  the  casing.  All  she  saw  at  nr»t  was  what 
•he  had  seen  already— 4hc  jar,  and  the  pipe  ami 
glass  funnel  inserted  in  the  cork.  She  removed 
the  fnnncl ;  and,  lookiog  about  her,  observed  on 
the  window  sill  chws?  by  n  wax-tipped  wand  used 
for  lighting  the  gas.  She  took  the  wand,  and, 
introducing  it  through  I  lie  aperture  occupied  by 
the  funnel,  movrd  it  to  and  fro  in  the  jar.  The 
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In  silence  Mm  tiwdt  |i»tenrd  till  he  h 


it  the  wi 


Irauer. 
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done.  In  silence  she  glided  to  I 
silence  she  took  the  key  and  hid 
jiocket. 

The  Dispenser  came  tiark,  nil 
required  of  him,  collected  in  a  U 
you,  Benjamin."  said  the  dot 
cover  them  with  water,  while  1 
down." 

As  Accidents  sometimes  happ 
perfectly  regulated  families,  sot 
times  ]>ossesses  itself  of  the  most  perfectly  disri- ! 
plined  hands.    In  the  process  of  it*  transfer  from 
the  shelf  to  the  doctor  the  bottle  slipped,  and 
fell  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  floor. 

44 Oh,  my  fingers  snd  thumbs |"  cried  the1 
doctor,  with  an  air  of  comic  vexation,  "what 
in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  playing  me  such  a 

w  icked  trick  as  that  ?    Well,  well,  well  it  can't ' 

be  helped.  Have  wc  got  anr  more  of  it,  Benja- 
min ?" 

4-  Not  a  drop,  Sir." 

44  Not  a  drop!"  echoed  the  doctor.  "My 
dear  Madam,  what  excuses'  can  I  offer  too? 
My  clumsiness  has  made  our  little  experiment 
impossible  for  to-day.  Remind  me  to  order 
some  more  to-morrow,  lienjamin — and  don't 
think  of  troubling  yourself  to  put  that  mesa  to 
rights.  I'll  send  the  man  here  to  mop  it  all  up. 
Our  Stout  Friend  is  harmless  enough  now,  n>v 
dear  lady — in  combination  with  a  loardcd  floor 
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ing  at  it  with  the  key  in  her  hand.  <  >n  a  sud- 
den  her  lost  color  came  back.  On  a  sudden  iu 
natural  animation  returned,  for  the  first  time 
that  day,  to  her  face.  She  turned  and*  hur- 
ried breathlessly  up  stairs  to  her  room  on  the 
second  floor.  With  eager  hands  she  snatched 
her  cloak  out  of  the  wardrobe  and  took  her  bon- 
net from  the  box.  44  I'm  not  in  prison!"  she 
burst  out,  impetuously.  "I've  got  the  use  of 
my  Iiml»s  !  I  can  go — no  matter  where,  as  long 
as  I  am  out  of  this  house  !" 

With  her  cloak  on  her  shoulders,  with  her 
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bonnet  in  her  hand,  she  crossed  the  room  to  the 
door.  A  moment  more — and  she  would  have 
been  out  in  the  passage.  In  that  moment  the 
remembrance  flashed  back  on  her  of  the  husband 
whom  she  had  denied  to  his  face.  She  stopped 
instantly,  and  threw  the  cloak  and  bonnet  from 
her  on  the  bed.  "No!"  she  said;  "  the  gulf  is 
dug  between  us — the  worst  is  done !" 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  doctor's 
voice  outside  politely  reminded  her  that  it  was 
six  o'clock. 

She  opened  the  door  and  stopped  him  on  his 
way  down  stairs. 

"  What  time  is  the  train  due  to-night?"  she 
asked,  in  a  whisper. 

"At  ten,"  answered  the  doctor,  in  a  voice 
which  all  the  world  might  hear  and  welcome. 

"What  room  is  Mr.  Armadale  to  have  when 
he  comes  ?" 

"What  room  would  you  like  him  to  have?" 

"No.  4." 

The  doctor  kept  up  appearances  to  the  very 
last. 

"  No.  4  let  it  be,"  he  said,  graciously.  "  Pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  No.  4  is  unoccupied  at  the 
time." 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  the  night  came. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  ten  Mr.  Bashford 
was  again  at  his  post;  once  more  on  the  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  tidal  train. 

The  inspector  on  duty,  who  knew  him  by  sight, 
and  who  had  personally  ascertained  that  his  reg- 
ular attendance  at  the  terminus  implied  no  de- 
signs on  the  purses  and  portmanteaus  of  the  pas- 
sengers, noticed  two  new  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bashwood  that  night.  In  the 
first  place,  instead  of  exhibiting  his  customary 
cheerfulness,  he  looked  anxious  and  depressed. 
In  the  second  place,  while  he  was  watching  for 
the  train,  he  was  to  all  appearance  being  watched 
in  liis  turn  by  a  slim,  dark,  undersized  man, 
who  had  left  his  luggage  (marked  with  the  name 
of  Midwinter)  at  the  custom-house  department 
the  evening  before,  and  who  had  returned  to 
have  it  examined  about  half  an  hour  since. 

What  had  brought  Midwinter  to  the  terminus  ? 
and  why  was  he,  too,  waiting  for  the  tidal  train  ? 

After  straying  as  far  as  Hendon  during  his 
lonely  walk  of  the  previous  night  he  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  village  inn,  and  had  fallen  asleep 
(from  sheer  exhaustion)  toward  those  later  hours 
of  the  morning,  which  were  the  hours  that  his 
wife's  foresight  had  turned  to  account.  When 
he  returned  to  the  lodging  the  landlady  could 
only  inform  him  that  her  tenant  had  settled 
every  thing  with  her,  and  had  left  (for  what, 
destination  neither  she  nor  her  servant  could 
tell)  more  than  two  hours  since. 

Having  given  some  little  time  to  inquiries, 
the  result  of  which  convinced  him  that  the  clew 
was  lost  so  far,  Midwinter  had  quitted  the  house, 
and  had  pursued  his  way  mechanically  to  the 
busier  and  more  central  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
With  the  light  now  thrown  on  his  wife's  char- 
acter, to  call  at  the  address  she  had  given  him 


as  the  address  at  which  her  mother  lived  would 
be  plainly  useless.  He  went  on  through  the 
streets,  resolute  to  discover  her,  and  trying  vain- 
ly to  see  the  means  to  his  end,  till  the  sense  of 
fatigue  forced  itself  on  him  once  more.  Stop- 
ping to  rest  and  recruit  his  strength  at  the  first 
hotel  he  came  to,  a  chance  dispute  between  the 
waiter  and  a  stranger  about  a  lost  portmanteau 
reminded  him  of  his  own  luggage,  left  at  the 
terminus,  and  instantly  took  his  mind  back  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  and  Mr. 
Bashwood  had  met.  In  a  moment  more  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  vainly  seeking  on  his 
way  through  the  streets  flashed  on  him.  In  a 
moment  more  he  had  determined  to  try  the 
chance  of  finding  the  steward  again  on  the 
watch  for  the  person  whose  arrival  he  had  evi- 
dently expected  by  the  previous  evening's  train. 

Ignorant  of  the  report  of  Allan's  death  at 
sea ;  uninformed,  at  the  terrible  interview  with 
his  wife,  of  the  purpose  which  her  assumption 
of  a  widow's  dress  really  had  in  view,  Midwin- 
ter's first  vague  suspicions  of  her  fidelity  had 
now  inevitably  developed  into  the  conviction 
that  she  was  false.  He  could  place  but  one  in- 
terpretation on  her  open  disavowal  of  him,  and 
on  her  taking  the  name  under  which  he  had 
secretly  married  her.  Her  conduct  forced  the 
conclusion  on  him  that  she  was  engaged  in  some 
infamous  intrigue ;  and  that  she  had  basely  se- 
cured herself  beforehand  in  the  position  of  all 
others  in  which  she  knew  it  would  be  most 
odious  and  most  repellent  to  him  to  claim  his 
authority  over  her.  With  that  conviction  he 
was  now  watching  Mr.  Bashwood,  firmly  per- 
suaded that  his  wife's  hiding-place  was  known 
to  the  vile  servant  of  his  wife's  vices — and  dark- 
ly suspecting,  as  the  time  wore  on,  that  the  un- 
known man  who  had  wronged  him,  and  the  un- 
known traveler  for  whose  arrival  the  steward 
was  waiting,  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  train  was  late  that  night,  and  the  car- 
riages were  more  than  usually  crowded  when 
they  arrived  at  last.  Midwinter  became  in- 
volved in  the  confusion  on  the  platform,  and  in 
the  effort  to  extricate  himself  he  lost  sight  of 
Mr.  Bashwood  for  the  first  time. 

A  lapse  of  some  few  minutes  had  passed  be- 
fore he  again  discovered  the  steward  talking 
eagerly  to  a  man  in  a  loose  shaggy  coat,  whose 
back  was  turned  toward  him.  Forgetful  of  all 
the  cautions  and  restraints  which  he  had  im- 
posed on  himself  before  the  train  appeared, 
Midwinter  instantly  advanced  on  them.  Mr. 
Bashwood  saw  his  threatening  face  as  he  came 
on  and  fell  back  in  silence.  The  man  in  the 
loose  coat  turned  to  look  where  the  steward  was 
looking  and  disclosed  to  Midwinter,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  station-lamp,  Allan's  face ! 

For  the  moment  they  both  stood  speechless, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  at  each  other.  Allan 
was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"Thank  God  for  this!"  he  said,  fervently. 
"I  don't  ask  how  you  came  here — it's,  enough  , 
for  me  that  you  have  come.    Miserable  news 
has  met  me  already,  Midwinter.    Nobody  but 
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crv  for  the  first  time  since  it  had  fallen  on  him.  «iaed  in  sifting  ihe  steward  .  statement,  with 

and  ecntlv  taking  Allan  aside,  asked  what  had  the  coarictioa  growing  firmer  and  ftrttwr  in  hit 
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"  How  have  yon  become  attainted  with  this 
sad  iiom?"  ho  inquired,  turning  sod  den  I  r  osj 
Mr.  lladiwood. 

44  Through  the  major,  of  course,"  said  Allan, 
before  the  steward  could  answer. 

Who  is  the  doctor  who  ha*  the  care  of  Misa 
Milroy?"  |ersi»tcd  Midwinter,  still  addresaing 
Mr.  ll.i»h\>  c  ! 

For  the  second  time  the  steward  made  no  re- 
ply. Fur  the  second  time  Allan  answered  for 
him  : 

44  lie  is  a  man  with  a  foreign  name,**  said  Al- 
lan. 44  He  keeps  a  Sanatorium  near  Harap- 
stead.  What  did  vou  aav  the  place  was  called, 
Mr.  Hash  wood?" 

M  Fairweat her  Vale,  Sir,**  aaid  the  steward, 
answering  his  employer  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, hut  answering  very  unwillingly. 

The  address  of  the  Sanatorium  instantly  re- 
minded Midwinter  that  he  had  traced  his  wife 
t«>  Fairweather  Vale  Villas  the  nrcrioas  nicht. 
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hie!  44 1  hare  reasons."  be  reanmed.  44  lor  al» 
rising  yon  not  to  believe  loo  readily  what  Mr. 
Hash  wood  may  nay.  IWt  tell  him  this,  but 
take  the  warning.**  ' 

Allan  looked  at  his  friend  in  astonish  meat. 
•'  It  was  yo«  who  always  liked  Mr.  Hash  wood  !  * 
he  exclaimed.  **  It  was  yon  who  trusted  him. 
when  he  first  came  to  the  great  bowse  !* 
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telegraph  to  Major  Milroy  and  get  his  answer  ? 
Will  you  only  wait  over  the  night  ?" 

"I  shall  go  mad  if  I  wait  over  the  night," 
said  Allan.  "You  have  made  me  more  anx- 
ious than  I  was  before.  If  I  am  not  to  speak 
about  it  to  Bashwood,  I  must  and  will  go  to  the 
Sanatorium,  and  find  out  whether  she  is  or  is 
not  there  from  the  doctor  himself." 

Midwinter  saw  that  it  was  useless.  In  Allan's 
interests  there  was  only  one  other  course  left  to 
take.  "Will  you  let  me  go  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

Allan's  face  brightened  for  the  first  time. 
"You  dear,  good  fellow  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  It 
was  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  beg  of  you  my- 
self." 

Midwinter  beckoned  to  the  steward.  "Mr. 
Armadale  is  going  to  the  Sanatorium,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  mean  to  accompany  him.  Get  a  cab 
and  come  with  us." 

He  waited  to  see  whether  Mr.  Bashwood 
would  comply.  Having  been  strictly  ordered, 
when  Allan  did  arrive,  not  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
and  having,  in  his  own  interests,  Midwinter's  un- 
expected appearance  to  explain  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
the  steward  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  In 
sullen  submission  he  did  as  he  had  been  told. 
The  keys  of  Allan's  baggage  were  given  to  the 
foreign  traveling  servant  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  the  man  was  instructed  to  wait 
his  master's  orders  at  the  terminus  hotel.  In 
a  minute  more  the  cab  was  on  its  way  out  of  the 
station — with  Midwinter  and  Allan  inside,  and 
with  Mr.  Bashwood  by  the  driver  on  the  box. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  that  night 
Miss  Gwilt,  standing  alone  at  the  window  which 
lit  the  corridor  of  the  Sanatorium  on  the  second  ] 
floor,  heard  the  roll  of  wheels  coming  toward  i 
her.  The  sound,  gathering  rapidly  in  volume 
through  the  silence  of  the  lonely  neighborhood, 
stopped  at  the  iron  gates.  In  another  minute 
she  saw  the  cab  draw  up  beneath  her,  at  the 
house  door. 

The  earlier  night  had  been  cloudy,  but  the 
sky  was  clearing  now,  and  the  moon  was  out. 
She  opened  the  window  to  see  and  hear  more 
clearly.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  she  saw 
Allan  get  out  of  the  cab  and  turn  round  to 
speak  to  some  other  person  inside.  The  an- 
swering voice  told  her,  before  he  appeared  in 
his  turn,  that  Armadale's  companion  was  her 
husband. 

The  same  petrifying  influence  that  had  fallen 
on  her  at  the  interview  with  him  of  the  previous 
day  fell  on  her  now.  She  stood  by  the  window, 
white  and  still,  and  haggard  and  old — as  she 
had  stood  when  she  first  faced  him  in  her  wid- 
ow's weeds. 

Mr.  Bashwood,  stealing  up  alone  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  to  make  his  report,  knew,  the  instant 
he  set  eyes  on  her,  that  the  report  was  needless. 
"It's  not  my  fault,"  was  all  he  said,  as  she 
slowly  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 
"They  met  together,  and  there  was  no  parting 
them." 


She  drew  a  long  breath  and  motioned  him  to 
be  silent.  "  Wait  a  little,"  she  said ;  "I  know 
all  about  it." 

Turning  from  him  at  those  words  she  slowly 
paced  the  corridor  to  its  furthest  end ;  turned, 
and  slowly  came  back  to  him  with  frowning 
brow  and  drooping  head — with  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  gone  from  her  but  the  inbred  grace 
and  beauty  in  the  movement  of  her  limbs. 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  she  asked, 
her  mind  far  away  from  him,  and  her  eyes  look- 
ing at  him  vacantly  as  she  put  the  question. 

He  roused  his  courage  as  he  had  never  roused 
it  in  her  presence  yet. 

"Don't  drive  me  to  despair!"  he  cried,  with 
a  startling  abruptness.  "Don't  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  now  I  have  found  it  out!" 

"What  have  you  found  out  ?"  she  asked,  with 
a  momentary  surprise  in  her  face,  which  faded 
from  it  again  before  he  could  gather  breath 
enough  to  go  on. 

"Mr.  Armadale  is  not  the  man  who  took 
you  away  from  me,"  he  answered.  "  Mr.  Mid- 
winter is  the  man.  I  found  it  out  in  your  face 
yesterday.  I  see  it  in  your  face  now.  Why 
did  you  sign  your  name  'Armadale'  when  you 
wrote  to  me  ?  Why  do  you  call  yourself  '  Mrs. 
Armadale'  still?" 

He  spoke  those  bold  words  at  long  intervals, 
with  an  effort  to  resist  her  influence  over  him 
pitiable  and  terrible  to  see. 

She  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time  with  soft- 
ened eyes.  "  I  wish  I  had  pitied  you  when  we 
first  met,"  she  said,  gently,  "  as  I  pity  you  now." 

He  struggled  desperately  to  go  on  and  say 
the  words  to  her  which  he  had  strung  himself 
to  the  pitch  of  saying  on  the  drive  from  the 
terminus.  They  were  wrords  which  hinted  dark- 
ly at  his  knowledge  of  her  past  life ;  words  which 
warned  her — do  what  else  she  might,  commit 
what  crimes  she  pleased — to  think  twice  before 
she  deceived  and  deserted  him  again.  In  those 
terms  he  had  vowed  to  himself  to  address  her. 
He  had  the  phrases  picked  and  chosen ;  he  had 
the  sentences  ranged  and  ordered  in  his  mind ; 
nothing  was  wanting  but  to  make  the  one  crown- 
ing effort  of  speaking  them  ;  and  even  now,  aft- 
er all  he  had  said  and  all  he  had  dared,  the  ef- 
fort was  more  than  he  could  compass.  In  help- 
less gratitude,  even  for  so  little  as  her  pity,  he 
stood  looking  at  her,  and  wept  the  silent,  wo- 
manish tears  that  fall  from  old  men's  eyes. 

She  took  his  hand  and  spoke  to  him — with 
marked  forbearance,  but  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  emotion  on  her  side. 

"You  have  waited  already  at  my  request," 
she  said.  "  Wait  till  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
know  all.  If  you  trust  nothing  else  that  I  have 
told  you,  you  may  trust  what  I  tell  you  now. 
It  icill  end  to-night." 

As  she  said  the  words  the  doctor's  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs.  Mr.  Bashwood  drew  back 
from  her,  with  his  heart  beating  fast  in  unutter- 
able expectation.  "It  will  end  to-night!"  he 
repeated  to  himself,  under  his  breath,  as  he 
moved  away  toward  the  far  end  of  the  corridor. 
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44  Don't  let  nic  disturb  yen,  Sir,"  said  the 
doctor,  cheerfully,  as  they  met.  44  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  Mrs.  Armadale  but  what  you  or 
any  body  may  hear." 

Mr.  Hash  wood  went  on,  without  answering, 
to  the  far  end  of  the  corridor,  still  rcpeatm-  M 
himself,  "It  will  end  fcMilgjhtl"  Tlie  doctor, 
passing  him  in  the  opposite  dircetion,  joined 
Mi->  ( i wilt. 

"You  have  heard,  no  doubt,"  he  began,  in 
his  blander  manner  and  his  roundest  lone*, 
"that  Mr.  Armadale  has  arrived.  lVrmit  me 
to  add,  my  dear  lady,  that  there  i*  not  ihe  lea>t 
reason  for  any  nervous  agitation  on  y..ur  part, 
lie  has  been  carefully  humored,  nnd  ho  U  as 
quiet  and  manageable  as  his  l»est  friends  could 
wish.  I  ha\e  informed  him  that  it  i»  imj»o**i- 
blc  to  allow  him  an  interview  with  ihc  young 
lady  to-night,  but  that  he  may  rounl  on  seeing 
her  (with  ihc  pro|>er  precaution*)  at  Ihe  earliest 
propitious  hour  after  she  is  awake  to-morrow 
morning.  As  there  is  no  hotel  near,  and  as 
the  propitious  hour  may  occur  at  a  moment's 
notice,  it  was  clearly  incumbent  on  me,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  offer  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Sanatorium.  He  has  accepted  it 
with  the  utmost  gratitude ;  and  has  thanked  me 
in  n  most  gentlemanly  and  touching  manner  for 
the  pains  I  have  taken  to  set  his  mind  at  ease. 
Perfectly  gratifying,  |»erfeelly  satisfactory  ao  far. 
Hut  there  has  been  n  little  hitch — now  happily 
got  over — which  I  think  it  right  to  mention  to 
you  before  we  all  retire  for  tire  night.** 

Having  paved  tho  way  in  tho»«  words  (and 
in  Mr.  Hash  wood's  hearing)  for  the  .tatemcnt 
which  he  had  previowdy  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  making,  in  the  cvrnt  of  Allan's  dying 
in  the  .Sanatorium,  the  doctor  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed, when  his  attention  «u  attracted  by  a 
hound  below  like  the  trying  of  a  door. 

He  instantly  descended  the  stairs  and  un- 
locked the  door  of  communication  betsrecn  the 
first  and  second  floor*,  which  ho  had  locked  be- 
hind him  on  his  way  up.  Hut  the  person  who 
had  tried  the  door-*-if  such  a  |ierson  there  really 
bad  been — was  too  quick  for  him.  He  looked 
along  the  corridor,  and  over  the  staircase  into 
the  hall,  and,  discovering  nothing,  returned  to 
Miss  Gwilt,  after  securing  the  door  of  commu- 
nication behind  him  once  more. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  resumed;  "I  thought  I 
beard  something  down  stain*.  With  regard  to 
the  little  hitch  that  I  adverted  to  just  now,  |>cr- 
mit  me  to  inform  you  thut  Mr.  Armadale  has 
brought  a  friend  here  with  him,  who  bears  the 
Grange  name  of  Midwinter.  1>>  vou  know  the 
gentleman  at  all?"  asked  the  doctor,  with  a  sus- 
picious anxiety  in  his  eyes  which  strangely  be- 
lied the  elaborate  indifference  of  his  tone. 

11 1  know  him  to  be  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ar- 
madale's," she  said.  44  Does  he — ?"  Her  voice 
failed  her,  and  her  eye9  fell  before  the  doctor's 
steady  scrutiny.  She  mastered  the  momentary 
weakness,  and  finished  her  question.  "  Does  he, 
too,  stay  here  to-night?'1 

4' Mr.  Midwinter  is  a  person  of  coarse  man- 


ners and  suspicious  temper,"  rejoined  the  doc- 
tor, steadily  watching  her.  "He  was  rude 
enough  to  insi-t  on  staying  here  as  soon  us  Mr. 
Armadale  had  accepted  my  invitation." 

He  :  .hi-  .!  t"  ii  -te  the  etfc<  t  of  those  words 
on  her.  Left  utterly  in  the  dark  by  the  caution 
with  which  she  had  avoided  mentioning  her  hus- 
band's assumed  name  to  him  at  their  first  inter- 
Mew,  ihe  doctor's  distrust  of  her  was  neces-au- 
ly  of  tho  vaguest  kind,  lie  had  heard  her  voice 
fail  her — he  had  seen  her  color  change.  Ho 
suspected  her  of  a  mental  re*.  r\  ati<»n  <>n  the  sub- 
ject «»f  Midwinter— and  of  nothing  more. 

'*l)id  you  |>erniit  him  to  ha\c  his  way?"  she 
asked.  4,In  your  place  I  should  have  shown 
him  the  door." 

The  impenetrable  composure  of  her  tone 
warned  the  doctor  that  her  sclf-cotniuund  was 
not  t©  Iks  further  shaken  that  nicht.     He  re- 
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I  only  had  my  own  feelings  to  con- 
sult," he  said,  "I  don't  disguise  from  you  that 
I  should  (as  you  say)  have  shown  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter tho  do«»r.  Hut  on  appealing  to  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, I  found  ho  was  him*elf  anxious  not  to  be 
parted  from  his  friend.    Under  those  cireum- 
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"  Put  Mr.  Armadalo  in  No.  4." 

"And  his  friend  next  to  him,  in  No.  3?" 
said  the  doctor.  "Well!  well!  well!  |«*rhap* 
they  art  the  rao*t  comfortable  rooms.  I'll  give 
my  orders  immediately.  I>on't  hurry  away, 
Mr.  Hadiwood,"  he  called  out,  cheerfully,  a*  he 
reached  tho  top  of  tho  staircase.  "I  have  left 
the  assistant-physician's  key  oo  the  window-sill 
yonder,  and  Mrs.  Armadale  can  let  you  out  a: 
tho  staircase-door  whenever  she  pleases.  Don't 
sit  up  late,  Mrs.  Armadale!  Yours  is  a  nerv- 
ous system  that  requires  plenty  of  sh-ep.  •  Tin  1 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep.'  Grand 
line !    God  bless  you — good  night  !*' 

Mr.  Hashwood  came  back  from  the  far  end  of 
the  corridor — still  pondering,  in  unutterable  ex- 
pectation, on  what  was  to  come  with  the  night. 

44  Am  I  to  go  now  ?"  he  asked. 

44 No.  You  arc  to  stay.  I  said  yon  should 
know  all  if  you  waited  till  the  morning.  Wait 
here." 

He  hesitated  and  looked  about  him.  4 'The 
doctor,"  he  faltered.  44 1  thought  the  doctor 
said—" 


ARMADALE. 
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"  The  doctor  will  interfere  with  nothing  that 
I  do  in  this  house  to-night.  I  tell  you  to  stay. 
There  are  empty  rooms  on  the  floor  above  this. 
Take  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Bashwood  felt  the  trembling  fit  coming 
on  him  again  as  he  looked  at  her.  "May  I 
ask — ?"  he  began. 

"Ask  nothing.    I  want  you." 

"Will  you  please  to  tell  me — ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing  till" the  night  is  over 
and  the  morning  has  come." 

His  curiosity  conquered  his  fear.  He  per- 
sisted. 

"Is  it  something  dreadful?"  he  whispered. 
"Too  dreadful  to  tell  me?" 

She  stamped  her  foot  with  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  impatience.  "Go!"  she  said,  snatching  the 
key  of  the  staircase-door  from  the  window-sill. 
"  You  do  quite  right  to  distrust  me — you  do  quite 
right  to  follow  me  no  farther  in  the  dark.  Go 
before  the  house  is  shut  up.  I  can  do  without 
you."  She  led  the  way  to  the  stairs,  with  the 
key  in  one  hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Bashwood  followed  her  in  silence.  No 
one,  knowing  what  he  knew  of  her  earlier  life, 
could  have  failed  to  perceive  that  she  was  a  wo- 
man driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and  standing 
consciously  on  the  brink  of  a  Crime.  In  the 
first  terror  of  the  discovery  he  broke  free  from 
the  hold  she  had  on  him — he  thought  and  acted 
like  a  man  who  had  a  will  of  his  own  again. 

She  put  the  key  in  the  door  and  turned  to 
him  before  she  opened  it  with  the  light  of  the 
candle  on  her  face.  "Forget  me  and  forgive 
me,"  she  said.    "  We  meet  no  more." 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  standing  inside  it, 
after  he  had  passed  her  gave  him  her  hand.  He 
had  resisted  her  look,  he  had  resisted  her  words, 
but  the  magnetic  fascination  of  her  touch  con- 
quered him  at  the  final  moment.  "I  can't  leave 
you!"  he  said,  holding  helplessly  by  the  hand 
she  had  given  him.    "  What  must  I  do?" 

"  Come  and  see,"  she  answered,  without  al- 
lowing him  an  instant  to  reflect. 

Closing  her  hand  firmly  on  his  she  led  him 
along  the  first-floor  corridor  to  the  room  num- 
bered 4.  "Notice  that  room,"  she  whispered. 
After  a  look  over  the  stairs  to  see  that  they  were 
alone,  she  retraced  her  steps  with  him  to  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  corridor.  Here,  facing 
the  window  which  lit  the  place  at  the  other  end, 
was  one  little  room,  with  a  narrow  grating  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  door,  intended  for  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  doctor's  deputy.  From 
the  position  of  this  room  the  grating  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  bedchambers  down  each  side 
of  the  corridor,  and  so  enabled  the  deputy-phy- 
sician to  inform  himself  of  any  irregular  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  patients  under  his 
care,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  being  detected 
himself.  Miss  Gwilt  opened  the  door  and  led 
the  way  into  the  empty  room. 

" Wait  here,"  she  said,  "while  I  go  back  up 
stairs,  and  lock  yourself  in,  if  you  like.  You 
will  be  in  the  dark,  but  the  gas  will  be  burning 
in  the  corridor.    Keep  at  the  grating  and  make 
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sure  that  Mr.  Armadale  goes  into  the  room  I 
have  just  pointed  out  to  you,  and  that  he  doesn't 
leave  it  afterward.  If  you  lose  sight  of  the 
room  for  a  single  moment  before  I  come  back 
you  will  repent  it  to  the  end  of  your  life.  If 
you  do  as  I  tell  you  you  shall  see  me  to-morrow 
and  claim  your  own  reward.  Quick  with  your 
answer !    Is  it  Yes  or  No  ?" 

He  could  make  no  reply  in  words.  He  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  rapturously. 
She  left  him  in  the  room.  From  his  place  at 
the  grating  he  saw  her  glide  down  the  corridor 
to  the  staircase-door.  She  passed  through  it 
and  locked  it.    Then  there  was  silence. 

The  next  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  women- 
servants'  voices.  Two  of  them  came  up  to  put 
the  sheets  on  the  beds  in  No.  3  and  No.  4.  The 
women  were  in  high  good-humor,  laughing  and 
talking  to  each  other  through  the  open  doors 
of  the  rooms.  The  master's  customers  were 
coming  in  at  last,  they  said,  with  a  vengeance  ; 
the  house  would  soon  begin  to  look  cheerful,  if 
things  went  on  like  this. 

After  a  little  the  beds  were  got  ready,  and 
the  women  returned  to  the  kitchen-floor,  on 
which  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  domestic  serv- 
ants were  all  situated.  Then  there  was  silence 
again. 

The  next  sound  was  the  sound  of  the  doctor's 
voice.  He  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
showing  Allan  and  Midwinter  the  way  to  their 
rooms.  They  all  went  together  into  No.  4. 
After  a  little  the  doctor  came  out  first.  He 
waited  till  Midwinter  joined  him,  and  pointed 
with  a  formal  bow  to  the  door  of  No.  3.  Mid- 
winter entered  the  room  without  speaking  and 
shut  himself  in.  The  doctor,  left  alone,  with- 
drew to  the  staircase-door  and  unlocked  it — then 
waited  in  the  corridor,  whistling  to  himself  soft- 
ly, under  his  breath. 

Voices  pitched  cautiously  low  became  audible 
in  a  minute  more  in  the  hall.  The  Resident 
Dispenser  and  the  Head  Nurse  appeared  on 
their  way  to  the  Dormitories  of  the  Attendants 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  man  bowed  silent- 
ly and  passed  the  doctor ;  the  woman  courtesied 
silently  and  followed  the  man.  The  doctor  ac- 
knowledged their  salutations  by  a  courteous  wave 
of  his  hand ;  and  once  more  left  alone,  paused 
a  moment,  still  whistling  softly  to  himself — then 
walked  to  the  door  of  No.  4,  and  opened  the 
case  of  the  fumigating  apparatus  fixed  near  it 
in  the  corner  of  the  wall.  As  he  lifted  the  lid 
and  looked  in  his  whistling  ceased.  He  took  a 
long  purple  bottle  out,  examined  it  by  the  gas- 
light, put  it  back,  and  closed  the  case.  This 
done,  he  advanced  on  tip-toe  to  the  open  stair- 
case-door, passed  through  it,  and  secured  it  on 
the  inner  side  as  usual. 

Mr.  Bashwood  had  seen  him  at  the  appara- 
tus ;  Mr.  Bashwood  had  noticed  the  manner 
of  his  withdrawal  through  the  staircase-door. 
Again  the  sense  of  an  unutterable  expectation 
throbbed  at  his  heart.  A  terror  that  was  slow 
and  cold  and  deadly  crept  into  his  hands,  and 
guided  them  in  the  dark  to  the  key  that  had 
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been  left  for  him  in  the  inner  side  of  the  door. 
He  turned  it  in  vague  distrust  of  what  might 
happen  next,  and  waited. 

The  slow  minutes  passed  and  nothing  baj>> 
pened.  The  silence  was  horrible;  the  solitude 
of  the  lonely  corridor  was  a  solitude  of  inv:>  M? 
treacheries.  He  bepm  to  count  to  keep  Uf 
mind  employed — to  keep  his  o\\  n  prow  ing  dread 
away  from  him.  The  numbers,  as  he  whim- 
pered them,  followed  each  other  slowly  up  to  a 
hundred,  and  still  nothing  happened.  He  had 
begun  the  second  hundred  ;  he  had  pot  on  10 
twenty — when,  without  a  sound  to  l>ctrny  that 
he  had  been  moving  in  his  room.  Midwinter 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  OHTidOfi 

He  stood  for  a  moment  and  listened;  he  went 
to  the  stairs  and  looked  over  into  the  hall  Iw- 
ncath.  Then,  for  the  second  time  that  nighr, 
he  tried  the  staircase-door,  and  for  the  second 
time  found  it  fist.  After  a  moment'*  reflection 
ho  tried  tho  doors  of  the  l»cdro<>ins  on  hit  right 
hand  next,  1  >ok-  d  int«»  one  after  the  other,  nnd 
saw  i  hat  they  were  empty,  then  came  to  the  door 
of  the  end  room  in  which  the  steward  was  con- 
cealed. Here  again  the  lock  resitted  him.  He 
listened,  and  looked  up  at  the  grating.  No 
sound  was  to  be  heard;  no  light  was  to  be  seen 
inside.  "Shall  I  break  the  door  in,"  he  aaid 
to  himself,  "nnd  make  sure?  No ;  it  would 
be  giving  the  doctor  an  exeme  for  turnirg  mo 
out  of  the  house."  Be  n»o\ed  nwny  and  looked 
into  the  two  empty  moms  in  the  row  occupied 
by  Allan  and  himself,  then  walked  to  the  win- 
dow  at  the  staircatc  end  of  the  corridor.  ilem 
the  case  of  the  fumigating  apparatus  attracted 
his  attention.  After  trying  vainly  to  open  it  his 
suspicion  seemed  to  be  aroused.  He  searched 
back  along  the  corridor,  and  observed  that  no 
object  of  a  similar  kind  appeared  outtide  anv 
of  the  other  l>edchanibcra.  Again  at  the  win- 
dow,  he  looked  apnin  at  the  apparatus,  and  turn- 
ed away  from  it  with  a  gesture  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  had  tried,  and  failed,  to  guest 
what  it  might  h.\ 

Batted  at  all  points,  ho  still  showed  no  sign 
of  returning  to  his  bedchamber.  He  stood  at 
the  window,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of 
Allan's  room,  thinking.  If  Mr.  lla«hwuod,  fur- 
tively watching  him  through  the  grating,  could 
have  seen  him  at  that  moment  in  the  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  body,  Mr.  Iia«h  wood's  heart  might 
have  throbbed  even  faster  than  it  was  throbbing 
now,  in  expectation  of  the  next  event  which 
Midwinter's  decision  of  the  next  minuto  was  to 
bring  forth. 

On  what  was  his  mind  occupied  as  he  stood 
alone  at  the  dead  of  night  in  the  strange  house? 

His  mind  was  occupied  in  draw  ing  its  discon- 
nected impressions  together,  little  by  little,  to 
one  point.  Convinced,  from  the  first,  that  some 
hidden  danger  threatened  Allan  in  the  Sanato- 
rium, his  distrust— vaguely  associated  thus  far 
with  the  place  itself;  with  his  wife  (whom  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  now  under  the  same  roof 
with  him);  with  the  doctor,  who  was  as  plain- 
ly in  her  confidence  as  Mr.  Baahwood  himself— 


now  narrowed  its  range,  and  centred  itself  ob- 
stinately in  Allan's  room.  Resigning  all  fur- 
ther effort  t"  connect  I.  is  mepicton  of  a  conspir- 
acy Against  his  friend,  with  the  outrage  which 
had  the  day  before,  been  ottered  to  himself — an 
effort  which  would  have  led  him,  if  he  could 
have  maintainc  1  it,  to  a  discovery  of  the  Fraud 
n  all  v  contemplated  by  bis  w  ife  — his  mind,  cloud- 
ed and  confused  by  disturbing  influences,  in- 
stinctively took  refuge  in  its  impressions  of  facts 
as  they  had  shown  themselves,  since  he  had  en- 
tered the  house.  Kvcrt  thing  that  he  had  no- 
ti  ed  below  stairs  suggested  that  there  was  soino 
secret  purple  to  I  ai  red  by  petting  them 
to  sh-ep  in  the  Sanatorium.  Every  thing  that 
lie  had  noticed  at  <'\ ,  ;,ss  cialcd  tie  lurk- 

ing-place  in  which  the  danger  lay  bid  with  Al- 
lan s  room.  To  reach  this  conclusion,  and  to 
ie  <  n  ha  tiling  the  conspiracy,  whatcwr  it 
might  be.  by  taking  Allan's  place,  was  with  Mid- 
winter the  work  of  an  instant.  Confronted  l  y 
actual  peril  the  great  nature  of  the  man  intui- 
tively freed  itself  from  the  weaknesses  that  bad 
be*ct  it  In  happier  and  safer  times.  Not  cv<  n 
the  shadow  of  the  old  tu|>crttition  rested  on  hi* 
mind  now — no  fatalttt  suspicion  of  himself  dis- 
turlr  1  the  sternly  resolution  that  was  in  him. 
The  one  last  doubt  that  troubled  him,  as  ho 
stood  at  tho  window  thinking,  was  the  doubt 
whether  ho  could  |»crsuado  Allan  to  change 
rooms  with  him.  without  inc  hing  himself  m 

|K-ct  the  truth. 

In  the  mi  note  that  »  laj  while  he  waited 
with  bit  eyes  on  the  room,  the  doubt  was  rc« 
solved — he  found  the  trivial  \cl  sufficient  ex- 
ctue  of  which  he  was  in  search.  Mr.  Ilush- 
wood  saw  him  rouse  himself,  and  go  to  the  door. 
Mr.  liashuood  heard  him  knock  softly,  and  w  hi  - 
per,  "Allan,  are  you  in  bed  ?" 

"No,"  answered  the  voice  inside,  "come  in.M 

Ho  ap|»eared  to  be  on  the  )*>ini  of  entering 
tho  room  when  ho  checked  himself  as  if  he  hud 
suddenly  remembered  something.  "  Wait  a  min- 
ute," be  said,  through  the  door,  and,  turning 
away,  went  straight  to  the  end  room.  44  If  there 
it  any  U*ly  watching  us  in  there,"  he  said,  aloud, 
"let  him  watch  ut  through  this!"  He  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  stuffed  it  into  the  wires 
of  tho  grating  so  as  completely  to  close  tho 
aperture.  Hating  thus  forced  the  spy  inside 
if  there  was  one;  either  to  betray  himself  by 
moving  the  handkerchief,  or  to  remain  blinded 
to  all  \icwof  what  might  hapj.cn  next.  Midwin- 
ter presented  himself  in  Allan's  room. 

"  You  know  what  poor  nerves  I  have,"  he 
said,  "and  what  a  wretched  sleef^er  I  am  at  the 
best  of  times.  I  can't  sleep  to-night-  The  win- 
dow in  my  room  rattles  ewj  time-  the  w  ind  blow  s. 
I  wish  it  was  as  fast  as  your  window  here." 

"My dear  fellow!"  cried  Allan,  "I  don't  mind 
a  rattling  window.  Let's,  change  rooms.  Non- 
sense !  Why  should  you  make  excuses  to  meP 
Don't  I  know  how  easily  trifles  U| >< 4  I  ex- 
citable nerves  of  yours  ?  Now  the  doctor  has 
quieted  my  mind  about  my  poor  little  Neelie,  I 
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begin  to  feel  the  journey — and  I'll  answer  for 
sleeping  any  where  till  to-morrow  conies."  lie 
took  up  his  traveling-bag.  "  We  must  be  quick 
about  it,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his  candle. 
"They  haven't  left  me  much  candle  to  go  to 
bed  by." 

"  Be  very  quiet,  Allan,"  said  Midwinter,  open- 
ing the  door  for  him.  "We  mustn't  disturb  the 
house  at  this  time  of  night." 

"Yes,  yes,"  returned  Allan,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Good-night — I  hope  you'll  sleep  as  well  as  I 
shall." 

Midwinter  saw  him  into  No.  3,  and  noticed 
that  his  own  candle  (which  he  had  left  there) 
was  as  short  as  Allan's.  "Good-night,"  he 
said,  and  came  out  again  into  the  corridor. 

He  went  straight  to  the  grating,  and  looked 
and  listened  once  more.  The  handkerchief  re- 
mained exactly  as  he  had  left  it,  and  still  there 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard  within.  He  returned 
slowly  along  the  corridor,  and  thought  of  the 
precautions  he  had  taken  for  the  last  time.  Was 
there  no  other  way  than  the  way  he  was  trying 
now  ?  There  was  none.  Any  openly-avowed 
posture  of  defense — while  the  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  quarter  from  which  it  might  come, 
were  alike  unknown — would  be  useless  in  itself, 
and  worse  than  useless  in  the  consequences  which 
it  might  produce  by  putting  the  people  of  the 
house  on  their  guard.  Without  a  fact  that  could 
justify  to  other  minds  his  distrust  of  what  might 
happen  with  the  night ;  incapable  of  shaking 
Allan's  ready  faith  in  the  fair  outside  which  the 
doctor  had  presented  to  him,  the  one  safeguard 
in  his  friend's  interests  that  Midwinter  could  set 
up  was  the  safeguard  of  clmnging  the  rooms — 
the  one  policy  he  could  follow,  come  what  might 
of  it,  was  the  policy  of  waiting  for  events.  "I 
can  trust  to  one  thing,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  for  the  last  time  up  and  down  the  corri- 
dor— "  I  can  trust  myself  to  keep  awake." 

After  a  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  op- 
posite he  went  into  No.  4.  The  sound  of  the 
closing  door  was  heard,  the  sound  of  the  turning 
lock  followed  it.  Then  the  dead  silence  fell 
over  the  house  once  more. 

Little  by  little  the  steward's  horror  of  the 
stillness  and  the  darkness  overcame  his  dread 
of  moving  the  handkerchief.  He  cautiously  drew 
aside  one  corner  of  it — waited — looked — and  took 
courage  at  last  to  draw  the  whole  handkerchief 
through  the  wires  of  the  grating.  After  first 
hiding  it  in  his  pocket,  he  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences if  it  was  found  on  him,  and  threw  it 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  He  trembled 
when  he  had  cast  it  from  him,  as  he  looked  at 
his  watch  and  placed  himself  again  at  the  grat- 
ing to  wait  for  Miss  Gwilt. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  one.  The  moon  had  come 
round  from  the  side  to  the  front  of  the  Sanato- 
rium. From  time  to  time  her  light  gleamed  on 
the  window  of  the  corridor,  when  the  gaps  in  the 
flying  clouds  let  it  through.  The  wind  had  risen, 
and  sung  its  mournful  song  faintly,  as  it  swept 
at  intervals  over  the  desert  ground  in  front  of 
the  house. 


The  minute-hand  of  the  clock  traveled  on 
half-way  round  the  circle  of  the  dial.  As  it 
touched  the  quarter  past  one  Miss  Gwilt  stepped 
noiselessly  into  the  corridor.  "Let  yourself 
out,"  she  whispered  through  the  grating,  "and 
follow  me."  She  returned  to  the  stairs  by  which 
she  had  just  descended;  pushed  the  door  to  soft- 
ly after  Mr.  Bashwood  had  followed  her ;  and 
led  the  way  up  to  the  landing  of  the  second 
floor.  There  she  put  the  question  to  him  which 
she  had  not  ventured  to  put  below  stairs : 

"Was  Mr.  Armadale  shown  into  No.  4?" 
she  asked. 

He  bowed  his  head  without  speaking. 

"Answer  me  in  words.  Has  Mr.  Armadale 
left  the  room  since?" 

He  answered,  "  No." 

"  Have  you  never  lost  sight  of  No.  4  since  I 
left  you  ?" 

He  answered,  "Never." 

Something  strange  in  his  manner,  something 
unfamiliar  in  his  voice,  as  he  made  that  last  re- 
ply, attracted  her  attention.  She  took  her  can- 
dle from  a  table  near,  on  which  she  had  left  it, 
and  threw  its  light  on  him.  His  eyes  were 
staring,  his  teeth  chattered.  There  was  every 
thing  to  betray  him  to  her  as  a  terrified  man — 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  her  that  the  terror  was 
caused  by  his  consciousness  of  deceiving  her,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  her  face.  If  she  had 
threatened  him  less  openly  ;  if  she  had  spoken 
less  unreservedly  of  the  interview  which  was  to 
reward  him  in  the  morning,  he  might  have  owned 
the  truth.  As  it  -was,  his  strongest  fears  and 
his  dearest  hopes  were  alike  interested  in  telling 
her  the  fatal  lie  that  he  had  now  told — the  fatal 
lie  which  he  reiterated  when  she  put  her  ques- 
tion for  the  second  time. 

She  looked  at  him,  deceived  by  the  last  man 
on  earth  whom  she  would  have  suspected  of  de- 
ception— the  man  whom  she  had  deceived  her- 
self. 

"  You  seem  to  be  over-excited,"  she  said, 
quietly.  "The  night  has  been  too  much  for 
you.  Go  up  stairs  and  rest.  You  will  find  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  left  open.  That  is  the 
room  you  are  to  occupy.  Good-night." 

She  put  the  candle  (which  she  had  left  burn- 
ing for  him)  on  the  table,  and  gave  him  her 
hand.  He  held  her  back  by  it  desperately  as 
she  turned  to  leave  him.  His  horror  of  what 
might  happen  when  she  was  left  by  herself 
forced  the  words  to  his  lips  which  he  would 
have  feared  to  speak  to  her  at  any  other  time. 

"Don't,"  he  pleaded  in  a  whisper;  "oh, 
don't,  don't,  don't  go  down  stairs  to-night !" 

She  released  her  hand,  and  signed  to  him  to 
take  the  candle.  "You  shall  see  me  to-mor- 
row," she  said.     "  Not  a  word  more  now  !" 

Her  stronger  will  conquered  him  at  that  last 
moment,  as  it  had  conquered  him  throughout. 
He  took  the  candle  and  waited — following  her 
eagerly  with  his  eyes  as  she  descended  the  stairs. 
The  cold  of  the  December  night  seemed  to  have 
found  its  way  to  her  through  the  warmth  of  the 
house.    She  had  put  on  a  long,  heavy  black 
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shawl,  and  had  fastened  it  close  over  her  breast. 
The  plated  coronet  in  winch  she  wore  her  hair 
seemed  to  have  weighed  too  heavily  on  her  head. 
She  had  untwisted  it,  and  thrown  it  ha 
her  shoulders.  The  old  man  looked  at  her 
flowing  hair,  as  it  lay  red  over  the  black  shawl 
— at  her  supple,  long-fingered  hand,  as  it  slid 
down  the  balusters — at  the  smooth,  seductive 
grace  of  every  movement  that  took  her  farther 
and  farther  away  from  him.  "The  ni^ht  will 
go  quickly,"  he  said  to  himself  as  she  pasted  from 
his  view;  44 1  shall  dream  of  her  till  the  morn- 
ing comes!" 


She  hxked  the  staircase-door  after  she  had 
passed  through  it— listened,  and  satisfied  her- 
self that  nothing  was  *tirring —  then  went  on 
slowly  along  the  corridor  to  the  window.  Loan- 
ing on  the  window-sill  she  looked  out  at  the 
night.  The  cloud*  were  over  the  moon  at  that 
moment ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
darkness  but  the  scattered  gaslights  in  the  sub- 
urb. Turning  from  the  window  sho  looked  at 
the  clock.    It  was  twenty  minute*  past  one. 

E<>r  the  last  time  the  resolution  that  had 
come  to  her  in  the  earlier  night,  with  the  knowl- 
edge ih.it  her  hutliand  was  in  the  house,  forced 
itself  uppermost  in  her  mind.  F«»r  the  lo*t  time 
the  voice  within  her  said,  "  Think  if  there  is  no 
other  wa\  '." 

She  iHuidcrvd  oTcr  it  till  the  minute-hand  of 
the  dock  pointed  to  the  haJf  hour.  *4  No! "  she 
said,  still  thinking  of  her  hu»band.  "  The  one 
chance  left  is  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end. 
He  will  leave  the  thing  undone  which  ho  has 
come  here  to  do;  he  will  leave  the  wordi 
S|»okeii  which  he  i  .o  «  :.><•  here  to  sav — when 
ho  knows  that  the  act  may  make  me  a  public 
scandal,  and  that  the  word*  may  send  mo  to  the 
scaffold!"  Her  cel.. i  r<  v.  and  »hc  smiled  with 
a  terrible  irony  as  she  looked  for  the  first  lirao 
at  the  door  of  the  Room.  "1  shall  be  your 
widow,"  she  said,  "in  half  an  hour  |  " 

Stic  o)»encd  the  case  of  the  apparatus,  and 
took  the  Purple  Flask  in  her  hand.  After  mark- 
ing the  time  by  a  glance  at  the  clock  she  dropped 
into  the  glass  funnel  the  first  of  Use  six  separate 
Pourings  thut  were  measured  for  her  by  the  pa- 
per slips. 

When  she  had  put  the  Fla«k  bark  she  list- 
ened at  the  mouth  of  the  funnel.  Not  a  sound 
reached  her  ear:  the  deadly  process  did  its 
work  in  the  silence  of  death  itself.  When  she 
rose  and  looked  up  the  moon  was  shining  in  at 
the  w  indow,  and  the  moaning  wind  was  quiet. 

Oh,  the  time  1  the  time !  If  it  could  only  have 
been  begun  and  ended  with  the  fir>t  Pouring  I 

She  went  down  stairs  into  the  hall  —  she 
walked  to  and  fro,  and  listened  at  the  open  door 
that  led  to  the  kitchen  stairs.  She  came  up 
again  ;  she  went  down  again.  The  first  of  the 
intervals  of  five  minutes  was  endless.  The  time 
stood  still.    The  suspense  was  maddening. 

The  interval  passed.  As  she  took  the  Flask 
for  the  second  time  and  dropped  in  the  second 
Pouring  the  clouds  floated  over  the  moon,  and 


the  night-view  through  the  window  slowly  dark- 
ened. 

The  restlessness  that  had  driven  her  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  backward  and  forward  in 
the  hall,  left  her  as  su  idenlv  as  u  had  come. 
She  wuited  through  the  second  interval,  leaning 
ou  the  window-sill,  and  staring,  without  con- 
scious thought  of  any  kind,  into  the  black  night. 
The  howling  of  a  ttclatcd  d«>g  \*as  borne  toward 
her  on  the  wind  at  intervals  from  some  distaut 
.  .  of  the  suburb.  She  found  herself  follow- 
ing the  faint  sound  as  it  died  away  into  silence 
with  a  dull  attention,  and  listening  for  its  com- 
ing again  with  an  expectation  that  was  duller 
still.  Her  arms  lay  like  lead  on  the  window- 
sill ;  her  forehead  rested  against  the  glass  with- 
out  feeling  the  cold.  It  w.i*  not  till  the  moon 
struggled  out  again  that  she  was  startled  into 
sudden  sclf-rcmcmbrance.  She  turned  quick- 
ly, and  looked  at  the  clock ;  sevcu  minutes  had 

As  she  snatched  up  the  Flask,  and  fed  tho 
funnel  for  the  third  time,  the  full  consciousness 
:  i.     ;  •  «  u:i<   »     k      her.     Tin-  fever- 

heat  thmbhed  again  in  her  blood,  and  tlu»hed 
fiercely  in  her  cheeks.  S a ift,  smooth,  and  noise- 
leas,  she  pared  from  end  t<  •  !  «  ■  !'  the  i  orridor, 
with  hrr  arm*  fold  I'd  m  },er  »hawl,  and  her  c\o 
moment  after  moment  on  tho  clock. 

Three  out  of  tho  next  five  minutes  |ws*cd, 
and  again  the  suspense  began  to  madden  her. 
The  s | « re  in  the  corridor  grew  too  confined  for 
the  illimitable  re»tlr»<ue*«  that  |<>«»e**ed  bar 
hmU.    She  went  down  into  the  hall  acam.  and 


-  in  a  cage.  At  the  tl.tr. I  turn  she  lelt  sometuing 
n  moving  softly  against  her  dress.  The  house-cat 
c  had  rune  up  through  tho  o|»en  kitrhen-door— a 
c  large,  lawny,  companionable  cat  that  purred  in 
li  high  good  temper,  and  followed  her  for  company, 
o  ,  She  took  the  anynal  up  in  her  arms — it  rubbed 
its  sleek  head  luxuriously  against  her  chin  as 

eat\"  »br  whispered  in  the  creature's  ear  ;  "ionic 
up  and  see  Armadale  killed !"  The  next  mo- 
ment her  own  frightful  fanev  horrified  her.  >dio 
dropped  the  cat  with  a  shudder ;  she  drove  it  be- 
low again  with  threatening  hands.  For  a  mo- 
ment after  she  stood  still — then,  in  headlong 
haste,  suddenly  mounted  the  stairs.  Her  hus- 
band had  forced  his  way  buck  again  into  her 
thoughts;  her  husband  threatened  her  with  a 
danger  which  hud  never  entered  her  mind  till 
now.  What  if  ho  were  not  asleep?  What  if 
he  eamc  out  upon  her  and  found  her  with  the 
Purple  Flask  in  her  hand? 

She  stole  to  the  door  of  No.  3,  and  listened. 
The  slow,  regular  breathing  of  a  sleeping  man 
was  just  audible.  Af'.cr  waiting  a  moment  to 
lat  the  feeling  of  relief  quiet  her  she  took  a  step 
toward  No.  4,  and  checked  herself.  It  was  need- 
less to  listen  at  that  door.  The  doctor  had  told 
her  that  Sleep  came  first,  as  certainly  as  Death 
afterward,  in  the  poisoned  air.  She  looked  a»ide 
at  the  clock.  The  time  had  come  for  the  fourth 
Pouring. 
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Her  hand  began  to  tremble  violently  as  she 
fed  the  funnel  for  the  fourth  time.  The  fear 
of  her  husband  was  back  again  in  her  heart. 
What  if  some  noise  disturbed  him  before  the 
sixth  Pouring?  What  if  he  woke  on  a  sudden 
(as  she  had  often  seen  him  wake)  without  any 
noise  at  all? 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  corridor.  The 
end  room,  in  which  Mr.  Bashwood  had  been 
concealed,  offered  itself  to  her  as  a  place  of  ref- 
uge. "I  might  go  in  there!"  she  thought. 
"Has  he  left  the  key?"  She  opened  the  door 
to  look,  and  saw  the  handkerchief  thrown  down 
on  the  floor.  Was  it  Mr.  Bashwood's  handker- 
chief, left  there  by  accident  ?  She  examined  it 
at  the  corners.  In  the  second  corner  she  found 
her  husband's  name ! 

Her  first  impulse  hurried  her  to  the  staircase- 
door  to  rouse  the  steward  and  insist  on  an  ex- 
planation. The  next  moment  she  remembered 
the  Purple  Flask,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
corridor.  She  turned  and  looked  at  the  door 
of  No.  3.  Her  husband,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
handkerchief,  had  unquestionably  been  out  of 
his  room — and  Mr.  Bashwood  had  not  told  her. 
Was  he  in  his  room  now?  In  the  violence  of 
her  agitation,  as  the  question  passed  through 
her  mind,  she  forgot  the  discovery  which  she 
had  herself  made  not  a  minute  before.  Again 
she  listened  at  the  door;  again  she  heard  the 
slow  regular  breathing  of  the  sleeping  man. 
The  first  time,  the  evidence  of  her  ears  had  been 
enough  to  quiet  her.  This  time,  in  the  tenfold 
aggravation  of  her  suspicion  and  her  alarm,  she 
was  determined  to  have  the  evidence  of  her  eyes 
as  well.  "  All  the  doors  open  softly  in  this 
house,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  there's  no  fear  of 
my  waking  him."  Noiselessly,  by  an  inch  at  a 
time,  she  opened  the  unlocked  door,  and  looked 
in  the  moment  the  aperture  was  wide  enough. 
In  the  little  light  she  had  let  injo  the  room  the 
sleeper's  head  was  just  visible  on  the  pillow. 
Was  it  quite  as  dark  against  the  white  pillow  as 
her  husband's  head  looked  when  he  was  in  bed  ? 
Was  the  breathing  as  light  as  her  husband's 
breathing  when  he  was  asleep  ? 

She  opened  the  door  more  widely,  and  looked 
in  by  the  clearer  light. 

There  lay  the  man  whose  life  she  had  attempt- 
ed for  the  third  time,  peacefully  sleeping  in  the 
room  that  had  been  given  to  her  husband,  and 
in  the  air  that  could  harm  nobody ! 

The  inevitable  conclusion  overwhelmed  her 
on  the  instant.  With  a  frantic  upward  action 
of  her  hands  she  staggered  back  into  the  passage. 
The  door  of  Allan's  room  fell  to — but  not  noisi- 
ly enough  to  wake  him.  She  turned  as  she 
heard  it  close.  For  one  moment  she  stood  star- 
ing at  it  like  a  woman  stupefied.  The  next, 
her  instinct  rushed  into  action  before  her  rea- 
son recovered  itself.  In  two  steps  she  was  at 
the  door  of  No.  4. 

The  door  was  locked. 

She  felt  over  the  wall  with  both  hands,  wildly 
and  clumsily,  for  the  button  which  she  had  seen 
the  doctor  press,  when  he  was  showing  the  room 


to  the  visitors.  Twice  she  missed  it.  The  third 
time  her  eyes  helped  her  hands — she  found  the 
button  and  pressed  on  it.  The  mortice  of  the 
lock  inside  fell  back,  and  the  door  yielded  to 
her. 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  entered 
the  room.  Though  the  door  was  open — though 
so  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  fourth 
Pouring  that  but  little  more  than  half  the  con- 
templated volume  of  gas  had  been  produced  as 
yet — the  poisoned  air  seized  her,  like  the  grasp 
of  a  hand  at  her  throat,  like  the  twisting  of  a 
wire  round  her  head.  She  found  him  on  the 
floor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed— his  head  and  one 
arm  were  toward  the  door  as  if  he  had  risen  un- 
der the  first  feeling  of  drowsiness,  and  had  sunk 
in  the  effort  to  leave  the  room.  With  the  des- 
perate concentration  of  strength  of  which  wo- 
men are  capable  in  emergencies  she  lifted  him 
and  dragged  him  out  into  the  corridor.  Her 
brain  reeled  as  she  laid  him  down  and  crawled 
back  on  her  knees  to  the  room,  to  shut  out  the 
poisoned  air  from  pursuing  them  into  the  pas- 
sage. After  closing  the  door  she  waited,  with- 
out daring  to  look  at  him  the  while,  for  strength 
enough  to  rise  and  get  to  the  window  over  the 
stairs.  When  the  window  was  opened,  when 
the  keen  air  of  the  early  winter  morning  blew 
steadily  in,  she  ventured  back  to  him  and  raised 
his  head,  and  looked  for  the  first  time  closely  at 
his  face. 

Was  it  death  that  spread  the  livid  pallor  over 
his  forehead  and  his  cheeks,  and  the  dull  leaden 
hue  on  his  eyelids  and  his  lips? 

She  loosened  his  cravat  and  opened  his  waist- 
coat, and  bared  his  throat  and  breast  to  the  air. 
With  her  hand  on  his  heart,  with  her  bosom 
supporting  his  head  so  that  he  fronted  the  win- 
dow, she  waited  the  event.  A  time  passed :  a 
time  short  enough  to  be  reckoned  by  minutes  on 
the  clock ;  and  yet  long  enough  to  take  her 
memory  back  over  all  her  married  life  with 
him — long  enough  to  mature  the  resolution  that 
now  rose  in  her  mind  as  the  one  result  that  could 
come  of  the  retrospect.  As  her  eyes  rested  on 
him  a  strange  composure  settled  slowly  on  her 
face.  She  bore  the  look  of  a  woman  who  was 
equally  resigned  to  welcome  the  chance  of  his 
recovery  or  to  accept  the  certainty  of  his  death. 

Not  a  cry  or  a  tear  had  escaped  her  yet.  Not 
a  cry  or  a  tear  escaped  her  when  the  interval 
had  passed,  and  she  felt  the  first  faint  fluttering 
of  his  heart,  and  heard  the  first  faint  catching 
of  the  breath  at  his  lips.  She  silently  bent  over 
him  and  kissed  his  forehead.  When  she  looked 
up  again  the  hard  despair  had  melted  from  her 
face.  There  was  something  softly  radiant  in 
her  eyes,  which  lit  her  whole  countenance  as 
with  an  inner  light,  and  made  her  womanly  and 
lovely  once  more. 

She  laid  him  down,  and,  taking  off  her  shawl, 
made  a  pillow  of  it  to  support  his  head.  "It 
might  have  been  hard,  love,"  she  said,  as  she 
felt  the  faint  pulsation  strengthening  at  his 
heart.     "You  have  made  it  easy  now." 

She  rose,  and,  turning  from  him,  noticed  the 
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Purple  Flask  in  the  place  where  -he  bad  Ml  it 
since  the  fourth  Pouring.  «•  Ah  I"  she  thought, 
quietly,  "I  had  forgotten  my  best  friend—  I  had 
forgotten  that  there  is  more  to  j>our  in  Jl •:. " 

With  a  steady  hand,  with  ft  calm,  attentive 
face,  she  fed  the  funnel  for  the  fifth  time. 
♦'Five  minutes  more,"  she  said,  when  stsf  had 
put  the  Flask  back,  after  ft  look  at  the  clock. 

She  fell  into  thought  — thought  that  only 
deepened  the  grave  and  gentle  composure  of  her 
face.  "Shall  I  write  him  a  fan-well  word?" 
she  asked  herself.  44  Shall  I  ull  him  the  truth 
before  I  leave  him  forever?  " 

Her  little  gold  pencil-case  hung  with  the  oth- 
er toys  at  her  watch-chain.  After  looking  about 
her  for  a  moment,  she  knelt  o\cr  1  t  r  h-ish.w  !. 
and  put  her  hand  into  the  breast-pocket  of  hi*  coal 

His  pocket-book  wan  there.  Some  paper*  fell 
from  it  as  she  unfastened  the  chup.  One  of 
thrm  was  the  h  ttcr  «  !.;  h  h.»  1  c  >m<-  t"  him  fr«.m 
Mr.  Hrock's  death-bed.  She  turned  over  the 
two  sheets  of  notc-j*iper  on  which  the  rector  had 
written  the  word*  that  had  now  eomo  true — and 
found  the  la*l  page  of  the  last  *hect  a  blank. 
On  that  page  she  wrote  her  farewell  words, 
kneeling  at  her  hu*bnnd  s  aide. 

"I  am  worse  than  the  worst  ion  can  think 
of  me.  You  have  saved  Armadale  by  changing 
room*  with  hira  to-night— and  you  have  saved 
him  from  Me.  You  can  gucs*  now  whose  widow 
I  should  ha\e  claimed  to  be  if  you  had  not  j •re- 
served his  life;  and  you  will  know  what  a 
wretch  you  married  when  yoo  married  the  wo- 
man who  write*  these  line*.  Hill.  I  had  some 
innocent  moment*— and  then  I  loved  \ou  dear- 
ly. Forget  me,  my  darling,  in  the  love  of  a 
better  woman  than  I  am.  I  might,  prrhap*, 
have  liecn  that  better  woman  myself  if  I  had  not 
lived  a  miserable  life  before  you  met  with  me. 
It  matters  little  now.  The  one  atonement  I 
can  make  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  you  is 
the  atonement  of  my  death.  It  is  not  hard  for 
me  to  die  now  I  know  you  will  live.  Kven  my 
wickedness  ha*  one  merit — it  has  not  protpcred. 
I  have  never  been  a  happy  womao.** 

She  folded  the  letter  again  and  put  it  into  his 
hand,  to  attract  hi*  attention  in  that  way  when 
ho  came  to  himself  again.  A*  site  gently  closed 
his  fingers  on  the  paj»  r  and  looked  ii|  .  the  last 
minute  of  the  Last  iuunal  faced  her,  lecorded 
on  the  clock. 

She  bent  over  him  and  gave  him  her  fare- 
well kiss. 

M  Live,  my  angel,  live  !"  she  murmured  ten- 
derly, with  her  lip*  just  touching  his.  "All 
your  life  is  before  you — a  happy  life,  and  an 
hODORid  life,  if  you  arc  freed  from  mtP* 

With  a  last,  lingering  tenderness  she  parted 
the  hair  back  from  !k>  forehead.  It  is  no  merit 
to  have  loved  you,"  *hc  said.  "Y<»u  arc  one 
of  the  men  whom  women  all  like."  She  sighed 
and  left  him.  It  was  her  last  weakness.  She 
bent  her  head  affirmatively  to  the  clock,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  living  creature  speaking  to  her — 
and  fed  the  funnel  for  the  last  time,  to  the  last 
drop  left  in  the  Flask. 


The  waning  moon  shone  in  faintly  at  the 
window.  With  her  hand  on  the  door  of  the 
room  she  turned  and  looked  at  the  light  that 
\\a>  •»!..«  ly  fading  out  k  \  the  uiurk\  sky. 

44 Oh,  tjv»d,  forgive  me!"  she  said.  "Oh, 
C'hri>t.  bear  witness  that  I  have  suffered  !" 

One  moment  more  she  lingered  on  the  thresh- 
old ;  lingered  for  her  last  look  in  this  world — 
and  turned  that  look  on  him. 

44  Good-by  I"  »hc  said,  softly. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened — and  closed  on 
her — there  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

Then  a  sound  came  dull  and  sudden,  like  the 

sound  of  a  fall. 

Then  there  was  silence  apain. 

•  •  •  •  •  sf 

The  hand*  of  the  clock,  fallowing  their  Meady 
course,  reckoned  the  minutes  of  the  morning  as 
one  by  one  they  lapsed  away.  It  was  the  tenth 
minute  since  the  door  of  the  room  had  opened 
and  cl.  *«d  Ufore  Midwinter  stirred  t  n  hi*  pil- 
low,  and,  struggling  to  raise  himself,  felt  the 
letter  in  nit  liaiul. 

At  the  same  moment  a  key  was  turned  in 
tho  staircase -door.  And  the  doctor,  looking 
expectantly  toward  the  fatal  room,  saw  the 
1  urplc  r la*k  on  tho  aiudow-*iil,  and  the  pro** 
stale  nan  trying  to  raise  himself  from  the 

nir.  i  m>  or  Tin:  last  tioo*. 


EP1  L0G1 


(IIAITKIC  I. 
m  w  s  moM  socroLK. 

from  Mr.  /Y«/yi/>,  Smior  (Thor/tt-  Ambrou),  to 
J/r.yW#,y««r(/Wl). 

"  1 1 1. .a  Htti  n.  lUcemb*r  'I  ». 

"  XI i  I)i  ut  At'ofsTt'i   Your  h'ttrr  i<     !  1  ! 

me  yesterday.  You  seem  to  be  makiug  the  most 
of  your  youth  (a*  you  call  it)  with  a  vengeance. 

;  Well !  enjoy  your  holiday.  I  made  the  most  of 
my  youth  when  I  was  your  age;  and,  wonderful 
to  relate,  I  haten't  forgotten  it  yet! 

"  You  ask  roe  for  a  good  budget  of  news,  and 
especially  for  more  information  about  that  mys- 
terious hu»ine»*  at  the  Sanatorium. 

"Curiosity,  my  dear  boy,  is  a  quality  which 
(in  our  profession  especially)  sometimes  lead*  to 

'  great  results.  I  doubt,  however,  if  you  will 
find  it  leading  to  much  on  this  occasion.  All  I 
know  of  the  mystery  at  the  Sanatorium  I  know 
from  Mr.  Armadale  ;  and  he  is  entirely  in  the 

;  dark  on  more  than  one  point  of  importance.  I 
have  already  told  you  how  they  were  entrapped 
into  the  hou«e,  and  how  they  passed  the  night 
there.  To  this  I  can  now  add  that  something 
did  certainly  happen  to  Mr.  Midwinter,  which 
deprived  him  of  consciousness;  and  that  the 
doctor,  who  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  matter,  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  and 

.  insisted  on  taking  his  own  course  in  hi*  own  San- 
atorium.   There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
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miserable  woman  (however  she  might  have  come 
by  her  death)  was  found  dead — that  a  coroner's 
inquest  inquired  into  the  circumstances — that 
the  evidence  showed  her  to  have  entered  the 
house  as  a  patient — and  that  the  medical  inves- 
tigation ended  in  discovering  that  she  died  of 
apoplexy.  My  idea  is,  that  Mr.  Midwinter  had 
a  motive  of  his  own  for  not  coming  forward  with 
the  evidence  that  he  might  have  given.  I  have 
also  reason  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Armadale,  out  of 
regard  for  him,  followed  his  lead,  and  that  the 
verdict  at  the  inquest  (attaching  no  blame  to  any 
body),  proceeded,  like  many  other  verdicts  of 
the  same  kind,  from  an  entirely  superficial  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances. 

"The  key  to  the  whole  mystery  is  to  be  found, 
I  firmly  believe,  in  thaj;  wretched  woman's  at- 
tempt to  personate  the  character  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's widow,  when  the  news  of  his  death  appear- 
ed in  the  papers.  But  what  first  set  her  on  this, 
and  by  what  inconceivable  process  of  deception, 
she  can  have  induced  Mr.  Midwinter  to  marry 
her  (as  the  certificate  proves),  under  Mr.  Anna- 
dale's  name,  is  more  than  Mr.  Armadale  him- 
self knows.  The  point  was  not  touched  at  the 
inquest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  inquest 
only  concerned  itself  with  the  circumstances 
attending  her  death.  Mr.  Armadale,  at  his 
friend's  request,  saw  Miss  Blanchard,  and  in- 
duced her  to  silence  old  Darch  on  the  subject  of 
the  claim  that  had  been  made  relating  to  the 
widow's  income.  As  the  claim  had  never  been 
admitted,  even  our  stiff-necked  brother  practi- 
tioner consented  for  once  to  do  as  he  was  asked. 
The  doctor's  statement  that  his  patient  was  the 
widow  of  a  gentleman  named  Armadale  was 
accordingly  left  unchallenged,  and  so  the  mat- 
ter has  been  hushed  up.  She  is  buried  in  the 
great  cemetery,  near  the  place  where  she  died. 
Nobody  but  Mr.  Midwinter  and  Mr.  Armadale 
(who  insisted  on  going  with  him)  followed  her 
to  the  grave  ;  and  nothing  has  been  inscribed  on 
the  tombstone  but  the  initial  letter  of  her  Chris- 
tian name  and  the  date  of  her  death.  So, 
after  rfll  the  harm  she  has  done,  she  rests  at  last 
— and  so  the  two  men  whom  she  has  injured 
have  forgiven  her. 

"Is  there  more  to  say  on  this  subject  before 
we  leave  it?  On  referring  to  your  letter  I  find 
you  have  raised  one  other  point,  which  may  be 
worth  a  moment's  notice. 

"You  ask  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  doctor  comes  out  of  the  matter  with  hands 
which  are  really  as  clean  as  they  look?  My 
dear  Augustus,  I  believe  the  doctor  to  have  been 
at  the  bottom  of  more  of  this  mischief  than  we 
shall  ever  find  out ;  and  to  have  profited  by  the 
self-imposed  silence  of  Mr.  Midwinter  and  Mr. 
Armadale,  as  rogues  perpetually  profit  by^the 
misfortunes  and  necessities  of  honest  men.  It 
is  an  ascertained  fact  that  he  connived  at  the 
false  statement  about  Miss  Milroy,  which  en- 
trapped the  two  gentlemen  into  his  house — and 
that  one  circumstance  (after  my  Old  Bailey  ex- 
perience) is  enough  for  me.  As  to  evidence 
against  him,  there  is  not  a  jot — and  as  to  Retri- 


bution overtaking  him,  I  can  only  say  I  heartily 
hope  Retribution  may  prove  in  the  long-run  to 
be  the  more  cunning  customer  of  the  two.  There 
is  not  much  prospect  of  it  at  present.  The  doc- 
tor's friends  and  admirers  are,  I  understand, 
about  to  present  him  with  a  Testimonial,  '  ex- 
pressive of  their  sympathy  under  the  sad  occur- 
rence which  has  thrown  a  cloud  over  the  open- 
ing of  his  Sanatorium,  and  of  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  ability  as  a  med- 
ical man.'  We  live,  Augustus,  in  an  age  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  growth  of  all  roguery 
which  is  careful  enough  to  keep  up  appearances. 
In  this  enlightened  ninteenth  century,  I  look 
upon  the  doctor  as  one  of  our  rising  men. 

"To  turn  now  to  pleasanter  subjects  than  San- 
atoriums,  I  may  tell  you  that  Miss  Neelie  is  as 
good  as  well  again,  and  is,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, prettier  than  ever.  She  is  staying  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  care  of  a  female  relative — and 
Mr.  Armadale  satisfies  her  of  the  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence (in  case  she  should  forget  it)  regularly 
every  day.  They  are  to  be  married  in  the 
spring — unless  Mrs.  Milroy's  death  causes  the 
ceremony  to  be  postponed.  The  medical  men 
are  of  opinion  that  the  poor  lady  is  sinking  at 
last.  It  may  be  a  question  of  weeks  or  a  ques- 
tion of  months — they  can  say  no  more.  She  is 
greatly  altered — quiet  and  gentle,  and  anxious- 
ly affectionate  with  her  husband  and  her  child. 
But  in  her  case  this  happy  change  is,  it  seems, 
a  sign  of  approaching  dissolution,  from  the  med- 
ical point  of  view.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  poor  old  major  understand  this.  He 
only  sees  that  she  has  gone  back  to  the  likeness 
of  her  better  self  when  he  first  married  her ;  and 
he  sits  for  hours  by  her  bedside  now,  and  tells 
her  about  his  wonderful  clock. 

"Mr.  Midwinter,  of  whom  you  will  next  ex- 
pect me  to  say  something,  is  improving  rapidly. 
After  causing  some  anxiety  at  first  to  the  med- 
ical men  (who  declared  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  serious  nervous  shock,  produced  by  cir- 
cumstances about  which  their  patient's  obsti- 
nate silence  kept  them  quite  in  the  dark),  he 
has  rallied,  as  only  men  of  his  sensitive  temper- 
ament (to  quote  the  doctors  again)  can  rally. 
He  and  Mr.  Armadale  are  together  in  a  quiet 
lodging.  I  saw  him  last  week,  when  I  was  in 
London.  His  face  showed  signs  of  wear  and 
tear,  very  sad  to  see  in  so  young  a  man.  But 
he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  future  with  a  cour- 
age and  hopefulness  which  men  of  twice  his 
years  (if  he  has  suffered  as  I  suspect  him  to 
have  suffered)  might  have  envied.  If  I  know 
any  thing  of  humanity  this  is  no  common  man 
— and  we  shall  hear  of  him  yet  in  no  common 
way. 

"You  will  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  in  Lon- 
don. I  went  up  with  a  return  ticket  (from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday)  about  that  matter  in  dispute 
at  our  agent's.  We  had  a  tough  fight ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  a  point  - occurred  to  me  just 
,as  I  got  up  to  go,  and  I  went  back  to  my  chair, 
and  settled  the  question  in  no  time.    Of  course 
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I  staid  at  Our  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  Will- 
iam, the  waiter,  asked  after  you  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  father  ;  and  Matilda,  the  chamber-ni:iid, 
said  vou  almost  persuaded  her  that  last  time  to 
have"  the  hollow  tooth  taken  out  of  her  lower 
jaw.  I  had  the  agent's  second  son  (the  young 
chap  you  nick-named  Mustapha,  when  he  made 
that  dreadful  mess  about  the  Turkish  Securities 
to  dine  with  me  on  Sunday.  A  little  inc  ident 
happened  in  the  evening  which  may  be  worth 
recording,  as  it  connected  itself  with  a  certain 
old  lady  who  was  not  4  at  home'  when  you  and 
Mr.  Armadale  blundered  on  that  bom*'  in  Pim- 
lico  in  the  by-gone  time. 

44  Mustapha  was  like  all  the  rest  of  you  young 
men  of  the  present  day— he  got  re-tless  after 
dinner.  4  Let's  go  t<>  a  public  amusement.  Mr. 
Pedgift,' says  he.  4  Public  nmu-cnirnt  ?  Why. 
it's  Sutulay  c\  cuing:'  s.o  s  I.  'All  ri.dtt.  Sir." 
says  Mustapha.  4  They  -top  acting  on  the  stage, 
I  grant  you,  on  Sunday  evening — hut  they  don't 
stop  a<  ting  in  the  pulpit.  Come  ami  sec  ihc 
last  new  Sunday  prrt.  riu«  r  of  our  time'  As 
he  wouldn't  haw  any  iu  tc  wine  there  wai  no- 
thing else  for  it  but  to  go. 

"  We  went  to  a  street  nl  the  Went  I'nd,  and 
found  it  blocked  up  with  carriage*.  If  it  hadn't 
been  Sunday  night  I  should  haro  thought  we 
were  going  to  the  opera.  4  What  did  I  l*  II 
you?'  kins  Mustapha,  taking  me  up  to  an  oj**n 
door  with  a  gas  »tar  ouuide  and  a  bill  uf  the 
performance.  I  had  just  time  to  notice  that  I 
was  going  to  one  of  a  scries  of  4  Sunday  Kvening 
Discourses  on  the  Pomps  and  Vanities  of  the 
World,  by  A  Sinner  Who  Has  Served  Them,' 
when  Mustapha  j<  ;v  d  my  rll-.w,  and  whimper- 
ed, 'Half  n  crown  is  the  fashionable  tip.'  I 
found  myself  l>ctwecn  two  demure  and  silent 
gentlemen,  with  plates  in  their  hands  uncom- 
monly well  tilled  already  with  the  fashionable 
tip.  Musta]  ha  patronised  one  plate,  and  I  the 
other.  We  passed  through  two  doors  into  a 
long  mom  crammed  with  people.  And  there, 
on  a  platform  at  the  farther  end  holding  forth  to 
the  audience,  was-  not  a  man,  as  I  had  expect-  ' 
ed,  but  a  Woman,  and  that  woman  Mom  i  n 
Oi.toitsii  \w !  Vou  never  listened  to  any  thing  I 
more  eloquent  in  vour  hfe.  As  long  as  I  heard 
her  she  was  never  once  at  a  loss  for  a  word  any 
w  here.  I  shall  think  less  of  oratory  as  a  hu- 
man accomplishment  for  the  rest  of  my  days 
after  that  Sunday  evening.  As  for  the  matter 
of  the  sermon,  1  may  describe  it  as  a  narrative 
of  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  exKricncc  among  dilapi- 
dated women,  profusely  illustrated  in  the  pious  ] 
and  penitential  s:\le.  You  will  ask  what  sort 
of  audience  it  was.  Princi]«ally  women,  Au- 
gustus— and,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  all  the  old 
harridans  of  the  world  of  :  -  whom  Mother 
Oldershaw  had  enameled  in  her  time,  silting 
boldly  in  the  front  places,  with  their  cheeks  rud- 
dled with  paint,  in  a  state  of  devout  enjoyment 
wonderful  to  6ee !  I  left  Mustapha  to  hear  the 
end  of  it.  And  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  went 
out,  of  what  Shakspeare  says  somewhere — 4  Lord, 
what  fools  we  mortals  be!' 


"Have  I  any  thing  more  to  tell  vou  U'l'ore  I 
leave  off?   (  hily  one  thing  that  I  can  remember. 

11  Tha|  w  n  n  hed  old  Baehwood  has  nrnlisjjg  i 

the  bars  I  told  you  I  had  about  him  when  he 
was  brought  back  here  from  London.  There  is 
no  kind  of  doubt  that  he  has  really  lost  all  the 
little  reason  he  ever  had.  He  is  petfc  tly  harm- 
1  ss,  and  perfectly  happy.  And  he  would  do 
very  well  if  we  eould  only  prevent  him  from  go- 
ing out  in  his  last  „ew  suit  of  clothes,  siniiking 
and  smiling,  ami  inviting  every  IhuIv  to  hi>  ap- 
proaching marriage  with  the  handsomest  woman 
in  Kngland.  It  ends,  of  course,  in  the  l>oys 
|>elting  him.  and  in  his  coining  here  «  r\ ing  to 
me,  covered  w  ith  mud.  The  moment  his  clothes 
are  cleaned  uirain  he  falls  bark  irno  his  favorite 
delusion,  and  struts  nbout  before  the  church 
gates,  iu  the  character  df  a  bridegroom,  waiting 
for  Miss  (iwilt.  We  miisi  get  the  |«  or  w  retell 
taken  care  of  somewhere  for  the  rest  of  the  little 
time  he  has  to  li\e.  Wfco  would  ever  hare 
thought  of  a  man  at  his  age  falling  iu  lovo? 
and  who  would  ercr  have  believed  that  the  mis- 
chief that  woman's  beauty  has  done  could  have 
reached  as  far  in  th*»  downward  direction  as  our 
superannuated  old  clerk  ? 

••  Qood-hjj  for  tho  present,  my  dear  htft  If 
vou  -  r  :i  ; u  \\  handsome  »nutT-box  in 
Paris,  rememlier — though  your  f.  <  r  -  .i  n -> 
1  •  uioniaU  -he  doesn't  object  ti  receive  a 
present  from  his  mm. 

"  Voui  s  afTe.  :i  nately, 

44  A   Pi  I-  .ii  r,  Si  mi, 

"Postscript.  —  I  think  it  likely  that  the  ac- 
count you  mention,  in  the  French  j  a|  <  r •.,  of  a 
fatal  quarrel  among  some  foreign  sailor*  iu  onu 
of  th««  I.ipari  Island*,  and  of  th<«  death  of  their 
captain,  among  other*,  may  really  have  been  a 
quarrel  among  the  scoundrels  who  robbed  Mr. 
Armadale,  and  scuttled  his  yacht.  'Hunt  fel- 
lows, luckily  for  society,  can't  always  keep  up 
appearances ;  and,  in  their  case,  Kogues  and 
Retribution  do  occasionally  come  into  collision 
with  each  other." 


CHAPTEH  0. 

MII»W  IMI  it. 

Tiir  spring  had  advanced  to  the  end  of  April. 
It  was  the  eve  of  Allan's  wedding-Jay.  Mid- 
winter and  he  had  sat  talking  together  at  the 
great  house  till  far  into  the  night — till  mi  far 
that  it  had  struck  twelve  long  since,  and  the 
wedding-day  was  already  some  hours  old. 

For  the  most  part  the  conversation  had  turned 
on  the  bridegroom's  plans  and  projects.  It  was 
not  till  the  two  friends  rose  to  to  rest  that 
Allan  insisted  on  making  Midwinter  speak  of 
himself.  44  We  have  had  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  my  future,"  he  l»egan,  in  his 
bluntly  straightforward  way.  44  Let's  say  some- 
thing now.  Midwinter,  about  yours.  You  have 
promised  me.  I  know,  that  if  you  take  to  Litera- 
ture, it  sha'n't  part  us,  and  that  if  you  go  on  a 
j  sea  voyage  you  will  remember  when  you  como 
.  back  that  my  house  is  your  home.    But  this  is 
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the  last  chance  we  have  of  being  together  in  our 
old  way ;  and  I  own  I  should  like  to  know — " 
His  voice  faltered,  and  his  blue  eyes  moistened 
a  little.    He  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  and  helped  him,  as 
he  had  often  helped  him  to  the  words  that  he 
wanted  in  the  by-gone  time. 

"You  would  like  to  know,  Allan,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  shall  not  bring  an  aching  heart  with  me 
to  your  wedding-day?  If  you  will  let  me  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  past,  I  think  I  can 
satisfy  you." 

They  took  their  chairs  again.  Allan  saw 
that  Midwinter  was  moved.  "Why  distress 
yourself?"  he  asked,  kindly — "why  go  back  to 
the  past  ?" 

"For  two  reasons,  Allan.  I  ought  to  have 
thanked  you  long  since  for  the  silence  you  have 
observed,  for  my  sake,  on  a  matter  that  must 
have  seemed  very  strange  to  you.  You  know 
what  the  name  is  which  appears  on  the  register 
of  my  marriage — and  yet  you  have  forborne  to 
speak  of  it,  from  the  fear  of  distressing  me.  Be- 
fore you  enter  on  your  new  life,  let  us  come  to 
a  first  and  last  understanding  about  this.  I  ask 
you — as  one  more  kindness  to  me — to  accept 
my  assurance  (strange  as  the  thing  must  seem 
to  you)  that  I  am  blameless  in  this  matter ;  and 
I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  the  reasons  I  have 
for  leaving  it  unexplained  are  reasons  which, 
if  Mr.  Brock  was  living,  Mr.  Brock  himself 
would  approve." 

In  those  words  he  kept  the  secret  of  the  two 
names — and  left  the  memory  of  Allan's  mother, 
what  he  had  found  it,  a  sacred  memory  in  the 
heart  of  her  son. 

"One  word  more,"  he  went  on — "a  word 
which  will  take  us,  this  time,  from  past  to  fu- 
ture. It  has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  out 
of  Evil  may  come  Good.  Out  of  the  horror  and 
the  misery  of  that  night  you  know  of  has  come 
the  silencing  of  a  doubt  which  once  made  my 
life  miserable  with  groundless  anxiety  about  you 
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and  about  myself.  No  clouds,  raised  by  my 
superstition,  will  ever  come  between  us  again. 
I  can't  honestly  tell  you  that  I  am  more  willing 
now  than  I  was  when  we  were  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  take  what  is  called  the  rational  view  of 
your  Dream.  Though  I  know  what  extraordi- 
nary coincidences  are  perpetually  happening  in 
the  experience  of  all  of  us,  still  I  can  not  accept 
coincidences  as  explaining  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Visions  which  our  own  eyes  have  seen.  All  I 
can  sincerely  say  for  myself  is,  what  I  think  it 
will  satisfy  you  to  know,  that  I  have  learned  to 
view  the  purpose  of  the  Dream  with  a  new  mind. 
I  once  believed  that  it  was  sent  to  rouse  your 
distrust  of  the  friendless  man  whom  you  had 
taken  US  fl  brother  to  your  heart.  I  now  know 
that  it  came  to  you  as  a  timely  warning  to  take 
him  closer  still.  Does  this  help  to  satisfy  you 
that  I,  too,  am  standing  hopefully  on  the  brink 
of  a  new  life,  and  that  while  we  live,  brother, 
your  love  and  mine  will  never  be  divided  again  ?" 

They  shook  hands  in  silence.  Allan  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself.  He  answered  in  the 
few  words  of  kindly  assurance  which  were  the 
best  words  that  he  could  address  to  his  friend. 

"I  have  heard  all  I  ever  want  to  hear  about 
the  past,"  he  said;  "and  I  know  what  I  most 
wanted  to  know  about  the  future.  Every  body 
says,  Midwinter,  you  have  a  career  before  you 
— and  I  believe  that  every  body  is  right.  Who 
knows  what  great  things  may  happen  before  you 
and  I  are  many  years  older?" 

"  Who  need  know  ?"  said  Midwinter,  calmly. 
"Happen  what  may,  God  is  all-merciful,  God 
is  all-wise.  In  those  words,  your  dear  old  friend 
once  wrote  to  me.  In  that  faith,  I  can  look 
back  without  murmuring  at  the  years  that  are 
past,  and  can  look  on  without  doubting  to  the 
years  that  are  to  come." 

He  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window.  While 
they  had  been  speaking  together  the  darkness  had 
passed.  The  first  light  of  the  new  day  met  him 
as  he  looked  out,  and  rested  tenderly  on  his  face. 

END. 
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0  pride  of  the  days  in  prime  of  the  months 

Now  trebled  in  great  renown, 
When  before  the  ark  of  our  holy  cause 

Fell  Dagon  down — 
Dagon  foredoomed,  who,  armed  and  targed, 
Never  his  impious  heart  enlarged 
Beyond  that  hour ;  God  walled  his  power, 
And  there  the  last  invader  charged. 

He  charged,  and  in  that  charge  condensed 

His  all  of  hate  and  all  of  fire; 
He  sought  to  blast  us  in  his  scorn, 

And  wither  us  in  his  ire. 
Before  him  went  the  shriek  of  shells — 
Aerial  screamings,  taunts,  and  yells; 
Then  the  three  waves  in  flashed  advance 

Surged,  but  were  met,  and  back  they  set : 
Pride  was  repelled  by  sterner  pride, 

And  Kight  is  a  strong-hold  yet. 


:-JULY,  1863. 

Before  our  lines  it  seemed  a  beach 

Which  wild  September  gales  have  strown 
With  havoc  on  wreck,  and  dashed  therewith 

Pale  crews  unknown — 
Men,  arms,  and  steeds.    The  evening  sun 
Died  on  the  face  of  each  lifeless  one, 
And  died  along  the  winding  marge  of  fight 

And  searching-parties  lone. 

Sloped  on  the  hill  the  mounds  were  green, 

Our  centre  held  that  place  of  graves, 
And  some  still  hold  it  in  their  swoon, 

And  over  these  a  glory  waves. 
The  warrior-monument,  crashed  in  fight, 
Shall  soar  transfigured  in  loftier  light, 

A  meaning  ampler  bear; 
Soldier  and  priest  with  hymn  and  prayer 
Have  laid  the  stone,  and  every  bone 
Shall  rest  in  honor  there. 
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riiAN^H  ashpky. 


THEKE  U  a  man.  not  even  named  in  oar 
lending  histories,  who  yet  lias  wrought 
more  deeply  into  American  life  in  its  *  cial, 
moral,  and  religious  facts  than  any  other  who 
lived  and  a  ted  his  p.irt  in  our  more  formative 
period.  His  name  »as  Fu \n«.  is  Asutntv.  lln 
lifo  is  overlooked,  and  to  spiritual,  |»crvasivc, 
and  effective  a  force  it  left  unnoticed.  And  this 
is  but  an  instanco  in  which  history  is  ever  re- 
lating it*  own  method.  How  mucli  broader 
the  place  occupied  by  Julius  C'a'sar  and  Na|»o- 
leon  Bonaparte  than  by  l'lato  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther in  European  history!  Yet  a  tyro  in  his- 
toric surly  knows  that  the  latter  were  incompar- 
ably the  greater  forces  in  forming  the  real  life 
of  Europe.  S  i  the  names  of  Ethan  Allen  and 
Anthony  Wayne  httre  l>cen  more  familiar  to  the 
popular  ear  of  America  than  that  of  Asbury  ; 
yet  how  trivial  their  iutlucncc  compared  with 
"his ! 

In  the  parish  of  Ilandsvorth,  in  Staff  trdshirc, 
England,  lived  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  A>burv, 
husband  and  wife,  and  among  the  best  of  the 
peasant  elass.  In  the  year  1  74"»  they  welcomed 
to  their  cottage  a  little  son,  and  tailed  him 


Francis.  Ho  and  a  little  sinter  were  nil  the 
children  that  came  to  glhddcn  this  peasur.t- 
hotne.  She,  though  lovely  and  must  dear  to 
tbo  small  family  circle,  remained  in  it  but  a  few 


her  memory  in  love,  and  fell  that  heaven  was 
rendered  more  dear  and  attractive  by  her  j  re»- 
ence.  The  event,  to  sad  in  itself,  came  accom- 
panied with  rich  religious  blessings.  And  who 
ran  tell  the  result?  I)ecp  itnpre«*i<  n»  in  youth 
often  give  tone  to  a  long  life.  So  it  was  here. 
And  when,  as  in  this  case,  that  life  is  singular- 
ly good,  and  sends  out  influences  that  survive  it 
and  go  down  the  ages,  only  the  divine  mind  can 
estimate,  the  benign  results  of  that  early  im- 
pression. 

Childhood  is  ever  much  the  same.  Tbo  lca«t 
differences  arc  mainly  in  fable.  Francis  slept 
and  waked,  smiled  and  wept,  was  caressed  and 
corrected  much  as  other  children.  Still  carlv 
traits  foretokened  a  good  and  useful  life.  He 
writcs :  '*I  remember,  when  I  was  a  small  boy 
and  went  to  school,  I  had  serious  thoughts,  and 
a  particular  sense  of  the  being  of  a  (Jod ;  aud 
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greatly  feared  both  an  oath  and  a  lie.  Wicked 
as  my  companions  were,  and  fond  as  I  was  of 
play,  I  never  imbibed  their  vices."  He  dates 
the  beginning  of  his  spiritual  life  in  his  four- 
teenth year;  though  he  sincerely  prayed  and 
felt  God  near  as  early  as  seven.  His  parents, 
intelligent  for  their  class,  were  anxious  for  his 
education,  but  unfortunately  were  sadly  balked 
in  their  plan.  When  sent  to  school  at  the  age 
of  seven  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  morose,  cruel 
pedagogue.  The  wanton  beatings  which  he  suf- 
fered, and  only  the  severer  as  their  victim  was 
the  better  deserving,  gave  his  feelings  an  uncon- 
trollable revulsion  from  school,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  a  trade.  Their  only  good  result, 
and  certainly  one  due  to  the  good  temper  of  the 
boy,  was  a  deeper  religious  feeling  and  more 
earnestness  in  prayer.  A  sudden  transition 
from  under  the  rod  of  such  a  master  into  a  fam- 
ily of  wealth  and  fashion  was  a  very  great 
change.  But  here  while  his  trials  were  not  felt 
to  be  so  great  his  perifs  were  really  greater; 
and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that,  with  a  con- 
science peculiarly  sensitive,  the  worst  he  could 
write  against  himself  is  that  he  became  a  little 
vain. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  began  a  trade  which 
for  several  years  he  prosecuted  with  great  dili- 
gence. Fortunately  his  home  was  with  a  kind 
family  who  treated  him  as  a  son — a  fact  that 
bespeaks  his  own  worth  as  well  as  their  kind- 
ness. His  religious  feelings,  for  a  while  past 
somewhat  abated,  now  returned  with  increased 
force.  He  was  regular  in  prayer  and  a  devout 
attendant  upon  Christian  worship.  In  West 
Brunswick  he  often  heard  Stillingfleet,  Baynel, 
Ryland,  and  others,  men  who  preached  the  truth, 
and  who  were  eminent  in  the  Church.  Little 
thought  they  that  they  were  ministering  to  an 
apprenticed  Jad  who  in  real  greatness  and  in  the 
breadth  of  his  influence  would  so  far  surpass 
them.  His  leisure  hours  were  carefully  spent 
in  reading  and  study.  His  selection  of  books 
was  most  fortunate.  While  they  informed  the 
mind  they  also  nourished  his  piety  and  inspired 
noble  purposes  of  a  good  and  useful  life. 

As,  long  ago,  devout  minds  in  Jerusalem  wait- 
ed for  the  Messiah,  and  gladly  received  him 
when  he  came,  so  now  the  mind  of  young  As- 
bury  waited  for  the  manifestation  of  Christianity 
in  its  most  spiritual  form,  and  with  a  readiness 
to  receive  it.  About  this  time  he  asked  inform- 
ation of  his  good  mother  concerning  the  Method- 
ists— a  sect  much  spoken  against  and  in  many 
places  bitterly  persecuted.  She  communicated 
the  little  she  knew,  and  directed  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance who  would  further  inform  him.  Soon 
his  steps  were  directed  to  a  Methodist  preaching. 
How  strange  it  all  seemed!  No  church;  ser- 
mon without  manuscript  or  notes  even  ;  prayers 
without  books ;  singing  in  full  and  mighty  cho- 
rus ;  but  the  holy  fervor  that  pervaded  all  the 
service  wrought  deeply  into  his  soul.  Hence- 
forth he  was  a  Methodist,  though  he  did  not 
formally  unite  with  them  till  sometime  after. 
The  inner  religious  life  as  unfolded  in  the  ser- 


mon of  this  day  far  exceeded  his  own  experi- 
ence, but  that  experience  soon  had  large  in- 
crease. Soon  he  began  to  hold  meetings  for 
reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  exhortation. 
Many  attended  these  gatherings,  and  holy  influ- 
ences rested  upon  the  people.  The  fervency  of 
his  prayers  and  the  eloquence  and  unction  of 
his  exhortations  were  singularly  effective.  Per- 
secution soon  arose  and  drove  him  from  one  and 
another  place  of  worship,  when  the  parental 
home  became  his  sanctuary. 

A  beautiful  fact  is  given  in  this  connection. 
This  lad  regularly  accompanied  his  mother  to  a 
religious  meeting  of  females,  where  he  conducted 
the  exercises,  giving  out  the  hymns,  and  read- 
ing and  expounding  the  Scriptures.  These 
must  have  been  happy  hours  to  his  devout  and 
loving  mother.  And  how  pure  and  good  the 
moulding  of  his  own  youthful  life  in  such  fellow- 
ships !  After  a  while  he  sought  fellowship  with 
the  Methodists,  who  highly  appreciated  his  re- 
markable gifts.  Soon  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  one  so  young  and 
yet  so  effective  in  his  ministrations.  At  twenty- 
one  he  began  to  travel  and  preach  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Wesleyans.  This  was  in  17G6. 
Hence  it  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  note  that  the 
beginning  of  his  regular  ministry  synchronizes 
with  the  origin  of  Ame  rican  Methodism,  in  the 
founding  and  building  up  of  which  his  own  life 
would  have  its  richest  unfolding. 

John  Wesley's  thoughts  were  often  beyond 
the  sea,  observing  the  colonies  rising  on  these 
shores.  He  anticipated  their  rapid  growth,  and 
looked  to  them  as  fruitful  fields  for  the  earnest 
religious  movement,  with  its  peculiarly  active 
and  aggressive  methods,  now  under  his  own  di- 
rection. It  was  already  begun  here,  but  the 
laborers  were  very  few  for  fields  so  broad.  So 
in  the  Conference  of  1771,  Wesley  said,  "Our 
|  brethren  in  America  call  aloud  for  help;  who 
j  will  go?"  Young Asbury,  with  others,  respond- 
ed. This  call,  though  unexpected,  did  not  take 
him  by  surprise  or  bring  a  new  subject  to  his 
mind.  Already,  while  preaching  the  Gospel 
through  Northamptonshire  and  Wiltshire,  his 
own  thoughts  were  turned  to  America,  and  he 
felt  his  soul  strongly  drawn  toward  her.  In- 
deed he  had,  in  a  measure,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  here  would  be  the  field  of  his  life- 
labor.  So,  often,  souls  are  moved  by  uncon- 
scious influences  toward  their  true  mission.  As- 
bury, in  his  peculiar  mood,  regarded  this  call 
as  from  the  Master,  and  hence  could  not  de- 
cline or  even  hesitate.  Of  course  so  wise  an 
overseer  as  Wesley  promptly  accepted  him.  Im- 
mediately he  departed  for  home  to  commune 
with  his  fond  parents,  and  to  inform  them  of 
his  plan.  The  communication  was  a  trial  both 
to  himself  and  to  them.  Specially  must  it  have 
been  so  to  the  mother,  who  had  so  wisely  and 
lovingly  nurtured  the  son.  He  makes  the  fol- 
lowing brief  note  in  his  journal :  "  I  went  home 
to  acquaint  my  parents  with  my  great  undertak- 
ing, which  I  opened  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as 
possible.    Though  it  was  grievous  to  flesh  and 
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blood,  thej  consented  to  let  me  go.  My  mo- 
ther is  one  of  the  tendered  parents  in  the  world  ; 
but,  I  believe,  she  was  blessed  in  the  present 
instance  with  Divine  assistance  to  part  with  me." 
80,  after  a  brie  f  visit  among  his  friends  and  to 
the  fields  of  his  earlier  labors,  he  sailed,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1771,  for  this  country. 

Then  America  was  further  away  from  En- 
gland than  now.  More  than  fifty  days  were  re- 
quired to  bring  him  to  these  shores.  The  voy- 
age was  stormy  and  tedious.  His  discomforts 
were  many.  Some  strange  oversight  had  let 
him  depart  without  a  bed  or  suflicient  provi- 
sions. Sleeping  on  the  boards  and  short  meals 
were  not  agreeable;  but  he  murmured  not.  as 
many,  with  far  less  motives  to  patience,  had 
equal  trials.  The  period  was  not  an  idle  one. 
The  ship  was  his  parish.  He  preached,  prayed, 
exhorted,  and  went  the  rounds  of  pastoral  \isit- 
ation.  There  was  diligence,  also,  in  reading 
and  study.  Of  course  it  was  a  period  of  much 
devout  reflection  ;  and  a  little  insight  into  ihcsc 
reflections  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  ordi- 
nary experiences  of  such  a  voyage.  His  own 
wi  rds  afford  us  that  insight  : 

"  Srpt.  19  — t  will  K»t  dovn  11  few  thlngi  thai  II*  00  taj 
nihi  l.  Wliitlii  r  nin  I  ff"iog  ?  TVj  the  Nr»  World.  What 
to  do?  To  pal a  hoaor?  No,  If  I  kouv  my  own  heart. 
To  get  moorjr  ?    No ;  1  am  going  to  lira  to  God,  and  to 


and  my  heart  unlu» 
have  grrat  cau»e  to 
I  am  Mi  TI10  mo 
vlneed  I  am  tliat  I 


M  The  peoj.fe  h*dt«d  o 
how  to  »how  their  lo' 
with  fervent  aflVctioi 
UotL" 

The  Methodistic  movement  was  already  begun 
in  America.  It  commenced  iu  17G4J,  fire  years 
lmforc  Mr.  Asbury's  arrival.  Hence,  this  is  iu 
centennial  year. 

IT  Will  widely  separated  ore  often  strangrdy 
united.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  troops  of  Louts  XIV.  laid  waste  the 
l'alatinatc  on  the  Khine.  These  sorely  j»crse- 
cuted  Palatines,  being  Protestants,  were  scat- 
tered abroad,  many  of  them  to  distant  lands. 
About  fifty  families,  through  the  favor  of  CJucen 
Anne,  esca|»ed  to  Ireland,  and  -ettled  near  Kath- 
keale,  in  the  County  of  Limerick.  Hut  isola- 
ted, as  they  were,  and  without  proper  pastors, 
they  became  greatly  demoralized.  Vice  reigned 
over  them  with  little  restraint.  But  Wesley's 
itinerants  came  early  among  them,  and  a  won- 
derful reformation  was  wrought.  Wesley,  who 
visited  them  in  17.V<,  made  record  in  his  journal 
of  the  wonderful  change.  He  found  ''nocurs- 
ing  or  swearing,  no  Sabbath-breaking,  no  drunk- 
enness, no  ale-house  among  them.  They  had 
l>ecome  a  serious,  thinking  people,  and  their  dil- 
igence had  turned  all  their  laud  into  a  garden." 
Out  of  this  vineyard  came  the  vine  of  Method- 
ism for  the  New  World. 


id  receiving  ua  aa  angel*  of 


In  17i>0  a  company  of  these  people  came  to 
New  York.  Among  them  were  l'lulip  Emburv, 
a  local  preacher,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck-  names 
worthy  of  record.  But  for  a  while  the  religious 
life  of  these  Wesleyans  declined.  Embury,  a 
modest  man,  neglected  to  preach.  Matters  grew 
\\  orse  a: .d  h^k'.  But  a  U  tter  day  w  as  at  hand. 
Barbara  Heck,  finding  a  number  placing  cads, 
was  deeply  moved  in  her  soul,  and,  -cuing  the 
ear.!-,  threw  them  into  the  fie.  and  then  poured 
burning  words  of  warning  and  exhortation  into 
the  ears  of  the  nu  n.  Straight  she  went  to  Philip 
Embury,  and  summoned  him.  as  from  Cod,  to 
his  missi  n,  1  harging  ujn.n  him  a  r.  sj  onsibility 
for  their  blood.  It  was  enough.  Immediately 
she  went  and  brought  four  jiersotis  to  his  house, 
who,  with  herself,  formed  the  congrcgati  n  : 
and  he  preached  and  then  organized  a  class. 

Thi>  l.eg.m  the  Methodist  morcment  in  Amor- 
tea.  The  little  company  grew  rapidly  and  soon 
overcrowded  the  hou«c  of  Embury.  He  was  early 
reinforced  b\  ( 'aptaiu  Webb,  of  the  British  arniv. 
Ue  was  remarkably  zealous  and  ctTcrt.ve,  and 

work  in  New  York,  but  also  nccess'ulh  preached 
the  Uoapel  through  the  surrounding  country. 

AUntt  the  same  time  |{ol*rt  Straw-bridge,  a!s.» 
■  1  al  preacher  from  Ireland,  l*egan  the  work 
in  Frederick  County,  Maryland.  He  commenced 
preaching  in  hi*  own  house,  and  there  formed 
the  first  Society.  S*»n  he  built,  near  by,  the 
noted  Log  M.  ,  tin --house.  It  was  a  rude  struc- 
ture,  twenty  two  feet  square,  with  holes  cut  for 
a  door  and  windows,  but  remained  without  either, 
at,  also,  without  a  floor.  But  it  had  a  pulpit 
and  a  preacher  in  it.  This  unfinished  cabin 
was  the  cradle  of  a  rigorous,  noble  Methodism. 
I  t  Society  worshiping  in  it  sent  its  messengers 
and  spread  its  healthful  influence  through  vast 
regions  of  the  country.  Straw  bridge  himself  w  as 
full  of  seal,  itinerated  extensively,  and  preached 
in  various  parts  of  Maryland,  in  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia.  When  he  died  his  old 
parishioners  of  the  Log  Church  bore  him  to  his 
grave,  singing  as  they  went  n  triumphnl  hymn 
of  Charles  Wesley.  The  new  religious  tnOT6- 
m«-nt  constantly  spread,  and  societies  began  to 
be  formed  at  different  points  from  New  York  to 
Virginia.  Ujon  the  arrival  of  Asbury  there 
were  about  six  hundred  members. 

Asbury  landed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Phila- 
delphia. Methodism  was  introduced  there  by 
the  zealous  Captain  Webb  in  17G7  or  1708. 
Through  his  exertions  St.  (i-  rg<  s  (  hureli  was 
purchased  in  1770,  and  u.i-.  f  r  n.mv  \«  ar-,  th^ 
great  church,  the  cathedral  of  American  M  •!,- 
odism.  There  it  still  stands.  Mr.  Anbury  was 
taken  to  this  church  on  the  evening  of  his  ar- 
riN.il.  and  there  he  began  his  American  labors. 
And  we  have  now  before  us  a  ministry  running 
through  nearly  forty-live  years,  and  which,  for 
its  energy  and  industry,  its  toils  and  trials,  its 
travels  and  suffering,  its  sermons,  pastoral  se tr- 
ices, general  supervision,  and  results,  rise-  uj>on 
our  view  in  almost  |>ccrless  grandeur.  Even  to 
sketch  such  a  life  through  all  these  years  would 
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far  exceed  our  limits.  Brief  and  rare  jottings 
are  all  that  we  can  give.  These,  with  a  summa- 
tion in  the  proper  place,  will  suffice  for  our  own 
purpose  and  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

After  laboring  a  while  in  Philadelphia,  he  set 
out  for  New  York.  But  he  never  forgets  the 
command,  "As  ye  go,  preach;"  and  hence  his 
journey  through  New  Jersey  was  a  preaching 
tour.  On  the  way  he  meets  with  Mr.  P.  Van 
Pelt,  who  had  heard  him  preach  in  Philadelphia, 
and  now  kindly  invited  him  to  his  house  on 
Staten  Island.  Having  no  fixed  time  to  be  in 
New  York,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  accom- 
panied him  home,  and  preached  in  his  house  on 
the  day  of  arrival,  it  being  Saturday.  On  Sab- 
bath he  preached  ngain,  morning  and  afternoon  ; 
and  in  the  evening  at  Justice  Wright's.  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  was  a  man  of  worth  and  position,  and 
his  home  furnished  a  favorite  resort  for  Asbury 
for  many  years.  In  the  prevalent  notion  the 
earlier  operations  of  the  Methodists  were  limited 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  This  opinion  is  er- 
roneous. Their  early  history  contains  the  names 
of  many  families  of  affluence  and  high  social 
position. 

Asbury  now  went  to  New  York  and  began  his 
labors  there.  But  though  these  were  abundant 
in  the  city,  they  were  by  no  means  limited  to  it. 
He  made  constant  preaching  excursions  through 
all  the  surrounding  country.  Thus  Staten  Isl- 
and, Westchester  County,  and  parts  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  were  soon  added  to  his 
parish.  This  was  his  invariable  custom.  Wheth- 
er in  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore, 
or  Norfolk,  he  always  added  a  large  circuit, 
through  which  he  would  travel  and  preach, 
mainly  during  the  week-days.  And  these  ex- 
cursions were  often  extended  many  miles.  Thus 
he  kept  constantly  moving  and  preaching. 

He  has  now  fairly  entered  upon  his  American 
work.  He  has  left  his  home  and  come  over  the 
broad  sea  to  labor  among  strangers.  He  has 
found  an  open  door.  Having  mingled  with  the 
people,  and  preached  from  place  to  place  already 
in  several  colonies,  he  has  had  opportunity 
fgr  observation  upon  colonial  life,  its  spiritual 
wants,  and  the  probabilities  of  successfully  min- 
istering to  them.  He  has  had  time  too  for  much 
personal  reflection,  and  a  searching  inquisition 
into  his  own  motives  and  aims.  There  has  been 
time  for  reaction,  had  there  been  any  such  ten- 
dency, from  the  enthusiasm  that  brought  him 
to  these  shores.  Under  such  conditions  ob- 
servations upon  his  inner  life,  such  as  his  jour- 
nal enables  us  to  make,  picture  the  man  to  our 
view  more  perfectly  than  any  narrative  of  his 
daily  labors.  Here  we  find  as  a  chief  fact  his 
entire  consecration  to  his  chosen  work.  He  has 
no  powers  to  except  or  hold  in  reserve.  His 
motives  are  the  purest  and  noblest.  The  love 
of  God  and  man  is  a  fire  in  his  soul.  And 
there  is  the  most  utter  absence  of  selfishness 
and  worldly  aspiration.  Intensely  earnest,  and 
formed  to  rule,  he  is  yet  free  from  all  fanati- 
cism, arrogance,  and  severity  :  indeed  is  clothed 
in  humility  and  kindness,  most  rigid  in  observ- 
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ing  the  rules  that  he  urges  upon  others,  and 
specially  self-chiding.  We  give  in  illustration 
a  few  extracts  from  his  journal,  running  through 
several  months  after  his  arrival : 

"I  find  my  mind  drawn  heavenward.  The  Lord  hath 
helped  me  by  his  power,  and  my  soul  is  in  a  paradise. 
Whatever  I  do,  wherever  I  go,  may  I  never  sin  against  God, 
but  always  do  those  things  that  please  him!"  "I  trust 
that  I  am  in  the  order  of  God,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
willing  people  here.  My  heart  and  mouth  are  open ;  only 
I  am  still  sensible  of  my  deep  insufficiency,  and  that  most- 
ly with  regard  to  holiness.  It  is  true,  God  has  given  me 
some  gifts ;  but  what  are  they  to  holiness  ?  It  is  for  holi- 
ness my  spirit  mourns." 

Having  stated  that  he  preached  three  times 
on  a  Sabbath  in  New  York,  though  very  ill,  and 
that  the  next  day  he  rode  to  New  Rochelle  and 
preached  twice,  he  adds  : 

"  In  the  night  I  had  a  sore  throat,  but  through  the  help 
of  God  I  go  on,  and  can  not  think  of  sparing  myself: 

"  '  No  cross,  no  suff'ring  I  decline, 
Only  let  all  my  heart  be  thine.' 

"I  want  to  breathe  after  the  Lord  in  every  breath." 

Earnest  as  these  words  are,  and  intense  as 
the  religious  feelings  expressed,  they  are  yet  the 
utterances  of  a  man  remarkably  calm,  reflective, 
and  self-poised.  Nor  are  they  the  promptings 
merely  of  youthful  ardor,  or  the  inspiration  of 
new  scenes.  They  had  no  abatement,  but  rath- 
er increase,  through  all  the  years  of  his  Ameri- 
can mission,  till  in  a  good  old  age  he  finished 
his  work  and  went  home  to  rest.  The  same 
fervent  piety  and  glowing  zeal  pervade  his  jour- 
nal to  the  very  close.  And  never  was  a  life 
more  in  harmony  with  a  record.  This  insight 
into  his  inner  life  is  requisite  to  any  proper  es- 
timate of  his  character. 

Asbury  was  a  most  effective  preacher.  His 
manner  was  plain,  direct,  fervent,  and  devout. 
Often  he  was  eloquent ;  not  so  much  in  the 
sweep  of  thought  or  glow  of  the  imagination  as 
in  a  marvelous  pungency  of  the  home  truths 
which  he  uttered,  and  the  holy  unction  which 
inspired  him.  He  ever  looked  for  immediate 
fruits,  and  was  rarely  disappointed.  In  all  his 
bearing  there  was  a  moral  elevation  that  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  thoughtful.  Hence 
he  found  a  welcome  not  only  in  the  cabins  of 
the  poor,  but  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and 
refined.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  him  to  be 
invited  into  families  of  the  higher  circles,  and 
those  not  Methodists  or  members  of  any  church. 
And  as  he  was  the  representative  man  of  relig- 
ious societies  as  yet  little  respected — indeed, 
much  contemned,  this  fact  clearly  shows  his 
personal  manners  and  worth  to  have  been  such 
as  to  command  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
many  who  else  had  regarded  him  with  disfavor. 

He  was  a  chief  directive  force  in  the  Metho- 
dist Societies  before  he  became  formally  their 
head;  and  his  influence,  so  judiciously  wield- 
ed, supplied  a  pressing  need.  These  Societies 
wanted  a  controlling  mind.  Good  men  were 
serving  them  as  pastors ;  yet  each  was  virtually 
independent,  and  some  evils  had  already  grown 
up.  The  Wesleyan  usages  were  not  carefully 
observed.    No  primary  necessity  for  these  was 
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ever  claimed,  vet  they  seemed  requisite  to  the 
Mcthodistic  movement.  I»s  methods  wire  ho- 
mogeneous to  its  spirit  and  mission.  Asbury 
was  most  earnest  fur  the»e  usages,  and  with 
kindness,  bot  with  unyielding  firmness,  he  ev- 
crv  where  insisted  upon  their  observance.  Thus 
the  Societies  soon  acquired  uniformity  and  sta- 
bility. 

ILc  was  socially  prieved  to  find  the  itiner- 
ancy tending  to  a  disuse  in  America.  The 
preachers  were  inclined  to  remain  in  the  cities 
or  to  limit  their  labors  to  particular  points. 
Such  1  mode,  while  serving  well  fr  other!, 
was  not  suited  to  tho  Methodists  or  to  their 
Billion  in  America.  Asbury  brought  all  his 
strength  to  correct  the  exiting  tendencies,  and 
to  secure  the  itinerancy  in  in  in.>*t  active  form. 
Upon  nothing  did  he  utter  more  earnest  words. 
And  he  did  not  thrust  others  out,  a*»uming  the 
MetrojMjlitan  for  himself,  but  was  erer  ready  to 
go  the  first  and  the  furthest.  "  My  hrethrrn 
seem  unwilling  to  leave  tho  citic*,  but  I  think  I 
will  show  tln-m  the  way."  So  be  wrote,  and 
so  he  certainly  performed.  Thus  again:  *'  I 
humbly  hojie  l>efore  long  about  seven  prrnrhcrs 
of  us  will  spread  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles, 
and  preach  in  rs  many  places  as  we  arts  able  to 
attend."  And  he  made  no  delay.  Ever  mor. 
ing  himself  aye*  extended  tours,  he  gradually 
brought  others  into  the  same  plan.  Thus  ■  run', 
ning  to  and  fn>."  and  preaching  almost  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  often  two  or  three  lime*, 
they  bore  the  (iot|«>l  to  thousand*  who  else 
bad  rarely  heard  it.  And  this  itinerant  meas- 
ure, whereby  the  Methodt«t  ministry  hare  gono 
through  villages,  and  rural  district*,  and  out-of- 
the-way  place*,  and  kept  par*  with  the  rapid 
frontier  advance  of  the  poo|4e,  is  largely  due 
to  the  good  service  of  A«l»ury. 

In  177J,  when  he  bad  been  one  year  in  the 
Colonics,  and  was  tweniy-acvcn  years  of  age, 
Wesley  ap|-'int -d  bun  A»«i»tant,  or  Suj»crin- 
tendent.  under  himself,  of  the  American  Socie- 
ties, lie  was  now  really  their  head,  with  an 
appointing  power  over  the  preachers.  W  .  ■>!••% 
was  far  away,  an  1  I  new  that  the  government 
was  with  Asbury.  Tliis  apjx.intment  is  a  note- 
worthy faet,  and  shows  hi*  standing  in  as  com- 
]>etent  a  judgment  as  the  world  knew.  True, 
these  Societies  were  small;  but  they  were  rapid- 
ly growing,  and.  in  the  remarkable  prevision  of 
Wolev,  their  early  greatness  was  clearly  seen, 
lie  was  himself  a  man  of  almost  peerless  ad- 
ministrative powers,  and  of  large  experience  in 
just  such  wurL  :-s  !.  •  a^iuMied  to  Asbury.  He 
knew  well  its  difficulties  and  importance,  and 
thar  the  fumr-  .  t*  t  <■  .  ..  .  ■  lv  depended 

upon  the  character  of  its  founder  and  organizer. 
He,  too,  ever  chose  men  only  for  their  fitness, 
and  exacted  a  thorough  performance  of  the 
work  assigned  them  ;  hence  his  selection  of  one 
so  young  for  such  a  position  evinces  his  lofty 
appreciation  of  Asbury 's  qualities.  And  that 
marvelous  judgment  never  went  more  dircctlv 
to  the  mark.  Though  he  was  probable,  at  his 
own  request,  superseded  for  a  while  by  Mr.  Iian- 


kin,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  abilities,  \ct 
his  was  ever  the  moulding  mind. 

A-l  i::  v  »;■••!!:  *jx  and  a  h.-!i'  \c.iv-  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Haltimore,  and  Norfolk,  us 
centres,  but  only  as  centres.  The  labor  given 
to  these  cities  was  immense,  but  was  more  than 
duplicated  by  that  given  to  "the  regions  round 
al>out."  He  was  ever  moving,  and  no  c>pj>or- 
tunity  for  preaching  was  ever  omitted.  In 
churches,  in  cabins  and  mansions,  in  school- 
houses  and  groves,  in  taverns  and  under  jail 
walls,  every  where,  and  without  ceasing,  he  w.is 
preaching  the  word  of  life.  Then  he  added  an 
immenso  sum  of  pastoral  lal»or  in  visitations, 
anil  in  meeting  ami  edifying  the  Societies  in  the 
methods  |K*culiar  to  ihemasjfee,  Withal  he  was 
a  most  diligent  student,  and  given  to  reading. 

His  life-drama  has  an  c  ;  i-  dc.  In  the  miui- 
mcr  of  177«».  having  suffered  a  severe  illness, 
and  lieing  much  exhausted,  he  determined  to 
|0  to  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia  and 
recruit.  Why  ahonMl*!  he?  l'eople  go  now 
to  watering-place* ;  gtwxl  people  ami  ministers 
go,  and  who  blame*?  After  prostrating  and 
severe  toili  do  thev  n«  t  need  recreation  and  re- 
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taine«l  in  following  him,  and  also  enlarge  our 
k >)••«« ledge  of  his  character.  We  start  with  his 
journal : 

"  J/omfay,  July  1!V,  ITT*. —  Ws  »*t  til  for  lb*  Ppring*. 
Ttut  a»  oppnrtaol'y  ml-»»l  t»  l.«t,  I  Ircturrd  *l  nlcht  la 
fb«  Urera  mhtrm  M  lodgsd.  On  INSSStSf  «  rrvhwi 
t'nrdrrtrk,  •o<t  oJ|«rtlng  m  mi»ny  pr-oplr  *■  •«•  r«>ii|j  by  * 
•hart  nuke  I  praacbed,  and  f  uo*l  my  splrtl  al  liberty." 

We  proceed  « ith  lb"  m  •  :  vt •  [•■..  Next 
day  he  w  as  thrown  from  his  chaise,  but,  through 
n  kind  1'iovidence.  not  much  hurt.  Coming  to 
Hagerstown,  it  seemed  to  him  that  Satan  ruled 
there;  but  his  mind  found  relief  and  comfort  in 
delivering  hi*  (io*pel  message,  though  he  saw 
little  fiuit.  He  considers  it  "one  thing  for  a 
preacher  to  do  his  duly,  and  another  thing  fo| 
the  audience  to  do  theirs."  On  the  next  day  n 
ride  of  forts  miles  brought  him  to  the  Springs. 
His  ever  observant  mind  quickly  mirveved  tho 
ground,  and  as  quickly  formed  its  conclusions 
nnd  purjKHcs,  Thus  he  writes:  "Here  was 
work  enough  f<r  a  preacher  if  he  desired  to  be 
fai lit ful.  My  soul  was  happy;  and  1  fell  my- 
self totallv  delivered  from  the  fear  of  man,  de- 
termined, by  the  grace  of  God,  to  discharge  my 
dutv."  Next  day  :  "My  s.,:,l  v...,  ,,i  j  <•;•."•  ; 
but  the  burden  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  me.  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  declared  to  the  j>co- 
plc  their  danger  and  duty.''  So  he  preached 
the  first  day,  and  held  a  meeting  for  exhortation 
and  prayer  in  the  evening.  The  Springs,  where 
he  has  come  to  rest  and  recruit,  arc  at  once  his 
parish.  He  is  always  methodic,  and  has  his 
rules  here,  while  renting,  as  well  as  when  labor- 
ing. Thus: 

"My  present  modo  of  conduct  la  »*  follows:  to  read 
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about  a  hundred  pages  a  day;  usually  to  pray  in  public 
five  times  a  day;  to  preach  in  the  open  air  every  other 
day;  and  to  lecture  in  prayer-meeting  every  evening. 
And  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I  Avould  do  a  thousand  times 
as  much  for  such  a  gracious  and  blessed  Master.  But  in 
the  midst  of  my  little  employments  I  feel  myself  as  no- 
thing, and  Christ  to  me  is  all  in  all." 

One  day  a  sore  throat  and  a  rain  compel  him 
"  to  be  dumb."  Next  day  his  throat  is  worse, 
and  he  has  a  blister  behind  his  ear ;  but  his  corf- 
science  is  pure,  and  he  quietly  submits  to  the 
will  of  Heaven.  But  he  soon  transcends  his 
prescribed  limits,  and  preaches  every  day,  add- 
ing the  labor  of  extended  excursions  through  the 
surrounding  country.  He  will  ever  have  a  cir- 
cuit, and  we  shall  soon  find  it  embracing  the 
whole  country. 

Now  that  he  is  at  the  Springs  will  it  not  be 
well  to  observe  a  little  his  inner  religious  life? 
People  and  ministers  who  are  deeply  religious 
at  watering-places  can  be  trusted  at  home  and 
in  church.  How  is  it  with  Asbury  under  these 
new  conditions?    He  speaks  for  himself: 

"  My  soul  enjoys  sweet  communion  with  God."  ''The 
peace  of  God  abideth  constantly  with  me."  "The  congre- 
gation was  rather  increased ;  many  were  affected,  and  one 
man  fell  down.  It  clearly  appears  that  I  am  in  the  line 
of  my  duty,  in  attending  the  Springs  ;  there  is  a  manifest 
check  to  the  overflowing  tide  of  immorality,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  many  people  are  in  a  great  degree  removed.  So 
that  I  hope  my  visit  to  this  place  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  souls  of  some,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  my  own 
body."  uMy  soul  is  kept  in  the  love  of  God,  but  longs 
for  an  increase  of  the  divine  gift."  "  Spent  some  time  in 
the  woods  alone  with  God,  and  found  it  a  peculiar  time 
of  love  and  joy.  O  delightful  employment !  All  my  soul 
wa3  centred  in  God!" 

These  jottings,  out  of  what  would  fill  pages, 
and  running  through  many  days,  evince  the 
same  deep,  earnest  religious  life  that  we  have 
observed  elsewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  with  all 
the  Christian  advancement,  he  would  be  rather 
a  curiosity  at  Saratoga  in  the  year  of  grace  18GG. 

Thus  he  rests  and  recruits  for  about  six  weeks. 
His  home  is  none  the  pleasantest.  "  The  house 
in  which  we  live  at  the  Springs  is  not  the  most 
agreeable ;  the  size  of  it  is  twenty  feet  by  six- 
teen ;  and  there  are  seven  beds  and  sixteen  per- 
sons therein,  and  some  noisy  children.  So  I 
dwell  among  briers  and  thorns ;  but  my  soul 
is  in  peace."  But,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  his 
time  is  up,  and  he  must  away.  The  Springs 
having  been  his  parish  for  six  weeks,  he  must 
give  the  people  his  farewell : 

u  Having  taken  my  leave  yesterday,  in  discoursing  on 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  I  this  day  turned  my  back  on»the 
Springs,  as  the  best  and  the  worst  place  that  I  ever  was 
in  ;  good  for  health,  but  most  injurious  to  religion." 

We  reach  a  period  of  deep  trial  in  Mr.  As- 
bury's  life.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
now  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  there  was 
nothing  in  fact  that  indicated  a  want  of  friend- 
liness on  his  part  to  the  American  cause,  yet 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  awaken  suspicion 
and  place  him  under  sharp  surveillance.  He 
was  an  Englishman,  as  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
laborers  were.  They  were  all  under  Wesley, 
who  had  declared  himself  in  opposition  to  our 
cause  ;  and  though  he  soon  changed  his  mind 


and  earnestly  defended  us,  the  knowledge  of 
this  did  not  for  a  long  time  reach  the  Ameri- 
cans to  relieve  the  adverse  impression  of  his 
earlier  sentiments.  Besides,  most  of  the  En- 
glish missionaries  were  unfriendly — some  of 
them  imprudent,  and  all,  except  Asbury,  left 
the  country.  Under  the  intense  excitement  of 
the  times  here  were  facts  enough  to  awaken 
suspicion,  and  arouse  a  hery  persecution  against 
him.  But  he  felt  upon  him  the  care  of  many 
souls;  and,  though  sad  at  being  left  alone,  was 
resolved  to  remain  whatever  might  come.  For 
a  while  he  was  in  peril  of  prisons,  and  death 
even.  Once  a  ball  passed  through  his  chaise, 
but  harmed  him  not.  Through  all  this  he  bore 
himself  as  a  hero.  But  at  length  the  storm 
raged  so  furiously  that  it  was  deemed  judicious 
for  him  to  withdraw  for  a  season  from  his  more 
public  labors.  He  consented,  and  retired  to 
Judge  White's  in  Delaware.  He  was  a  man 
of  position  and  influence,  and  a  very  devoted 
friend  of  Asbury.  Only  for  a  brief  period,  how- 
ever, did  he  seek  entire  seclusion,  as,  ere  long, 
he  secured  the  friendship  of  many  leading  men 
of  the  State,  which  greatly  enlarged  his  bounds. 
Soon  he  had  the  whole  State  for  his  parish  ; 
but  still  he  felt  greatly  straitened,  and  sighed 
for  broader  fields. 

Here  he  spent  a  little  over  two  years,  but 
was.  far  from  idle.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks,  he  almost  constantly  traveled  and 
preached.  And  thus  he  laid  broadly  and  deep- 
ly the  foundations  of  Methodism  in  the  State. 
Many  leading  families  were  added  to  it.  And 
though  at  the  time  Asbury  severely  felt  the 
straitness  of  his  limitations,  yet  afterward  he 
regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most  useful  periods 
of  his  life. 

There  were  several  leading  families  that  be- 
friended him,  and  some  that  he  added  to  Meth- 
odism, of  which  we  would  gladly  write.  One  we 
can  not  pass  unnoticed.  We  refer  to  Richard 
Bassett's,  of  Dover.  A  lawyer ,by  profession, 
and  on  his  way  to  Maryland,  he  stopped  for  the 
night  at  Judge  White's.  Asbury  and  some  of  his 
preachers  were  there  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
opening  of  a  door  disclosed  them  to  his  view. 
Learning  from  the  good  hostess  who  they  were, 
he  requested  his  horse  that  he  might  leave,  but 
was  urged  to  stay.  Then  he  was  peremptory 
in  his  demand,  but  she  was  more  peremptory 
in  hers  that  he  should  remain  ;  so  he  yield- 
ed to  his  fate.  In  his  interview  with  them  the 
impression  made  upon  him  was  rather  favorable, 
so  that,  at  least  for  form's  sake,  he  invited  a 
visit  from  Asbury.  He  accepted,  and  in  due 
time  went.  His  coming  was  rather  a  trial  to 
both  the  lawyer  and  his  wife,  but  they  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  result  was  the  con- 
version of  both,  and  their  warm,  loving  attach- 
ment both  to  Asbury  and  to  Methodism  in  all 
its  peculiar  usages.  Afterward,  this  same  cou- 
ple once  rode  forty  miles  to  see  the  good  and 
great  man.  Mr.  Bassett  was  one  of  the  first 
men  of  Delaware,  of  vast  influence,  and  very 
large  wealth.     "  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
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Judge,  Governor  of  Delaware,  a  member  *  4  the 
old  Congress  in  17S7,  and  a  Senator  under  the 
new  Constitution.  He  was  a  delegate  fn.m  Del- 
aware  to  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. "  Till  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  a  simple-hearted,  earnest, 
jovous  Christian  and  Methodist.  When  they 
were  hoth  old  and  near  their  rest,  Asbury  was 
pleased  to  record  him  his  "long-loved  friend."' 

But,  in  17t>0,  the  time  <:  !..-  «  :.:.kr_  :  ,  n: 
came,  when  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  would  ; 
and  quickly  he  was  away,  as  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  As  an  eagle,  just  liberated  from  his 
cage  and  bearing  away  into  the  azure  heights, 
thrills  in  every  fibre  with  the  joy  of  his  freedom 
ami  heavenward  Uight,  so  Asbury  exulted  to  be 
away  through  the  vallcvs  and  over  the  mount- 
ain.-, as  an  nanp'Ibi  l  >  t!.<  |x-<»|.|e.  We  have 
already  thought  him  a  wonderfully  moving  man  ; 
but  the  future  m>  tar  transcends  the  )>asl  that  he 
seems  just  now  to  have  started.  Hi*  loan  hence- 
forth, and  running  through  thirty. »ix  years,  are 
continental.  We  arc  jaded  and  puzxlt  d  in  fol- 
lowing him.  lie  it,  say,  in  Ohio,  and  starts  for 
South  Carolina,  having  to  paa«  through  the  vast 
wildernesses  or  thinly -»  ttl<  d  legions  of  Ken- 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia ;  but  ere  we 
would  cx]>cct  him  there,  he  it  far  awav  into  New 
York  or  Massachusetts,  bating  (mascd  through 
all  the  intervening  Mates,  holding  conferences 
and  constantly  preaching  on  the  war. 

Before  his'  starting  upon  this  great  career  a 
number  of  the  preachers  had  met  with  him  at 
Judge  White's  ami  formally  appointed  him  Su- 
|K?rinlcndent,  Itankin  having  left  the  country. 
He  was  now  again  the  head  of  the  Mcth<*ii«t 
Societies,  with  an  ap|M*iuting  jsowcr  over  the 
preachers.  One  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
his  life  thus  pictures  his  future  career  and  it* 
results.  "And  now  began  those  incredible 
lours  over  the  continent  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which,  with  his  daily  preaching  in 
chaj»cls,  courthouses,  barn*,  private  houses,  or 
the  open  nir,  present  perhsp*  the  most  extraor- 
dinary example  of  ministerial  labor  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
reader  is  bewildered  with  the  rapidity  0/  his 
movements ;  but  through  them  all  the  tireless, 
the  invincible,  the  gigantic  apo»tlo  appear*, 
planning  grandly,  and  as  grandly  executing  Ml 
plans;  raiding  up  hosts  of  preachers,  forming 
new  churches,  new  circuits,  and  new  confer- 
ences—extending his  denomination  north, 
south,  cast,  west,  till  it  becomes,  before  his 
death,  coextensive  with  the  nation,  and  fore- 
most, in  energy  and  success,  of  ail  American 
religious  communions.*' 

He  first  hastened  southward,  through  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  to  quiet  some  trou- 
bles, and  to  prevent  division  among  his  Socie- 
ties. There  had  been  wonderful  revivals,  es- 
pecially in  Virginia ;  but  disputations  had  arisen 
upon  some  points,  and  he  could  not  rest  till  har- 
mony again  prevailed.  Here  are  jottings  from 
his  journal  that  lift  the  curtain  from  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  aho  reveal  the  toils  of 


his  journeying*  as  well  as  his  own  invincible 
spirit : 

"We  set  out  fur  Crump'*,  over  rock*,  hills,  creeks  and 
pel  blow  woods  and  lowland.  The  jroong  man  with  me 
was  heartless  \*(vTV  we  had  traveled  a  mile  ;  but  wbcu  ho 
saw  how  I  could  bush  it,  atid  svimt.me*  fort*  niy  way 
through  a  thicket  mini  inak.  i:  ,  \  ung  sapling*  bend  be- 
fore me,  and  twist  and  turn  out  of  the  way  or  path— fur 
there  was  no  proper  road— he  Uok  courage.  Wkib  great 
dSlVu-ulty  we  came  la  about  tvo  o'clock,  the  rt*Trf  l*s"fc»«ig 
aim  »-t  a*  wild  as  ihe  deer  In  the  VOOia  I  preached.  I 
hare  only  time  to  pray  and  write  my  Journal— always 
Upon  the  wine,  as  the  rldea  are  to  long  and  bad  roads.  '  I 


This  is  in  North  Carolina: 

"We  crowed  the  maintain  at  the  Gap,  near  my  bed 
where  I  slrpt  la«t  summer.  We  hare,  n<  t  unfmpii  1  tlx, 
to  lodge  la  the  same  r>««m  with  the  family,  the  houses 
tiering  but  owe  room.  This,  with  lite  nightly  dieoyrerasira 
of  lug*  to  annoy  us,  »!*>■»  the  orreasily  of  crying  to  the 
fjord  fur  patience.  In  the  mldtt  of  all  I  Iliad k  tiod  I  SB- 
J  r  peace  at  mind.  Oh,  bow  many  thousands  of  poor  aoula 
bare  we  lo  SJg  a  out  In  the  elide  of  America,  who  ar-  hut 
oae  reeeove  from  the  f*Hu***  lo  the  comfuru  of  civilised 
society  I" 

We  have  seen  that  a  number  of  the  preach- 
ers, being  Knglishmen,  had  left  their  work  and 

who  more  than  replace*!  them.  A  valuable  nc- 
eeasion  about  this  time  was  Thomas  Ware,  11m 


to  a|i|jcar  in  an  interesting  phase  of  his  versatile 
character.  Coming  into  toung  Ware's  neigh* 
borhood  he  sent  for  him,  ami  after  a  very  inter- 
esting interlocution  on  religious  topics,  "he 
then,"  the  young  man  relates,  "l.  -  k,  .|  „t  mu 
»ery  sternly,  and  said  :   'What  is  this  1  hear 


into  a  house,  where  a  large  number  of  young 
jseople  were  a-sembbd  for  tunc-  t-nt  amusement, 
and  when  welcomed  by  the  company  nud  polite- 
ly invited  to  be  seated,  you  refused,  aud  pro- 
ceeded to  addriM  them  in  »ueh  a  wa\  lluit  nunc 
tsecamc  aUrmed  and  withdrew,  and  the  rest 
soon  followed."'  The  young  man  replied,  in 
■u!  •ante,  that  |<erhap*  In*  l  ad  b  < n  our-/<al- 
ous,  though  the  matter  had  been  much  exag- 


Cbristian  tSperiencc,  aud  reminded  them  that 
he  had  often  gladly  mingled  with  them  in  nidi 
scenes  of  gayetv.  he  now  in  turn  wished  them 
to  go  with  him  to  hear  the  c\f  <  lhnt  Mr.  l'edi- 
eora,  his  spiritual  father,  preach  his  farewell 
sermon.  The  grave  man  had  another  question. 
"  Was  it  not  bold  and  adventurous  for  so  \oung 
a  Methodist  to  till,  for  a  whole  week,  without 
license  or  consultation,  the  appointments  of 
-.:  h  a  :.  r  as  ( ,.  •  --:U'.-  M  ui  '  '     An  e  x- 

planation of  this  also  was  attempted.  Mr. 
Mair  was  suddenly  called  away  by  family  afflic- 
tion;  there  was  much  religious  interest  in  some 
places — some  of  the  appointments  w  ere  new,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  hold  any  meetings  :  "I  was 
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therefore  induced  soon  after  he  was  gone  to  re- 
solve on  going  to  some  of  these  places  and  tell- 
ing those  who  might  come  out  the  cause  of  the 
preacher's  absence  ;  and  if  I  was  sometimes  con- 
strained to  exhort  these  people  without  a  formal 
license  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  and  gen- 
erally very  short,  unless  when  the  tears  of  the 
people  caused  me  to  forget  that  I  was  on  un- 
authorized ground." 

All  this  while  Asbury  was  reading  the  young 
man,  and  now  knew  him  well.  The  sequel  is 
this:  "I  said,  'Mr.  Asbury,  if  the  person  who 
informed  you  against  me  had  told  me  of  my  er- 
rors I  would  have  acknowledged  them.'  Here 
he  stopped  me  by  clasping  me  in  his  arms,  and 
saying  in  an  affectionate  tone :  i  You  are  alto- 
gether mistaken,  my  son  ;  it  was  your  friend 
Pedicora  who  told  me  of  your  pious  deeds.'" 
Henceforth  he  was  a  preacher,  and  fully  realized 
the  large  expectations  of  the  stern,  tender  As- 
bury. 

While  Asbury  moves  rapidly  upon  his  extend- 
ed tours,  overlooking  the  Societies,  holding  the 
Conferences,  and  ever  preaching,  we  will  hasten 
directly  to  Delaware,  and  to  the  famed  Barratt's 
Chapel.  It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  he  is  there 
to  enter  the  chapel  at  the  same  time,  having 
come  to  preach.  But  the  pulpit  is  already  oc- 
cupied by  a  man  small  of  stature,  and  gowned 
as  an  English  clergyman.  Asbury  advances  to 
the  pulpit,  and,  extending  his  strong  arms,  em- 
braces the  little  man  and  kisses  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  Who  is 
he  ?  A  great  leader  in  the  cause  of  Methodism, 
and  famed  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New ; 
who  in  rapidity  of  movement  excels  both  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield;  the  father  of  Methodist 
missions,  and  to  whom  the  missionary  move- 
ments of  the  various  Evangelical  churches  are 
far  more  indebted  than  to  any  other ;  who, 
many  years  after,  died  on  shipboard,  while  con- 
ducting a  missionary  force  to  Ceylon,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean  :  Rev.  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.D.,  late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  When 
Asbury  saw  that  this  great  and  good  man  had 
come  to  help  him  in  the  work  so  dear  to  his 
heart  that  great  heart  melted  in  grateful  love. 
After  many  years,  when  he  had  entered  upon 
the  next  century,  and  had  heard  that  Dr.  Coke 
was  buried  in  the  deep  sea,  he  was  pleased  to 
record  him  "  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Christian  labors." 

We  are  in  1784,  an  epochal  year  of  American 
Methodism.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  is  now 
over,  and  the  old  colonies  are  free  and  independ- 
ent States.  The  Methodist  Societies  have  come 
out  of  the  dark  and  trying  period  of  the  war 
largely  increased.  And  Mr.  Wesley,  recogniz- 
ing the  new  state  of  things  as  providential,  deems 
it  wise  that  these  growing  Societies  should  cease 
from  all  formal  connection  with  those  in  En- 
gland, and  be  regularly  organized  into  a  church. 
To  accomplish  this  was  one  object  of  Dr.  Coke's 
coming.  So  he  brought  strange  things  to  the 
ears  of  their  chief  pastor.  Asbury  was  astound- 
ed, and  none  the  less  that  it  was  proposed  to 
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j  consecrate  him  the  episcopal  head  of  the  newlv 
j  organized  church.  But  the  famed  Christmas 
,  Conference  was  soon  held,  and  both  the  organ- 
j  ization  and  consecration  became  facts.  Francis 
j  Asbury  is  henceforth  known  in  Methodistic  par- 
lance as  Bishop  Asbury. 

It  is  proper  here  more  directly  to  describe  him. 
Many  portraitures,  taken  by  gifted  pens,  are  at 
hand : 

"Bishop  Asbury  was  5  feet  9  inches  high,  weighed  151 
pounds,  erect  in  person,  and  of  very  commanding  appear- 
!  ance.   His  features  were  rugged,  but  his  countenance  was 
j  intelligent.   His  nose  was  prominent,  his  mouth  large,  as 
I  if  made  on  purpose  to  talk,  and  his  eyes  of  a  bluish  cast, 
!  and  so  keen  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  look  right  through 
■  a  person.    He  had  a  fine  forehead,  indicative  of  no  ordi- 
I  nary  brain,  and  beautiful  white  locks  which  hung  about 
j  his  brow  and  shoulders.    There  was  as  much  native  dig- 
I  nity  about  him  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.    He  seemed  born 
j  to  sway  others.   In  dress  he  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and 
plainness."    'l  He  was  studious,  somewhat  introspective, 
with  a  thoughtfulness  which  was  tinged  at  times  with 
melancholy.    His  was  one  of  those  minds  which  can  find 
rest  only  in  labor ;  designed  for  great  work,  and  therefore 
endowed  with  a  restless  instinct  for  it.   He  was  a  rigorous 
;  disciplinarian,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  by  method;  a 
j  man  of  few  words,  and  these  always  to  the  point ;  of  quick 
j  and  marvelous  insight  into  character.   His  mind  had  ero- 
|  inently  a  military  cast.  He  could  plan  sagaciously,  seldom 
pausing  to  consider  theories  of  wisdom  or  policy,  but  as 
seldom  failing  in  practical  prudence.  The  rigor  which  his 
disciplinary  predilections  imposed  upon  others  was  so  ex- 
emplified by  himself  that  his  associates  or  subordinates, 
instead  of  revolting  from  it,  accepted  it  as  a  challenge  of 
heroic  emulation."    uWho  of  us  could  be  in  his  company 
without  feeling  impressed  with  a  reverential  awe  and  pro- 
found respect  ?  It  was  almost  impossible  to  approach  him 
without  feeling  the  strong  influence  of  his  spirit  and  pres- 
ence. There  was  something  in  this  remarkable  fact  almost 
inexplicable  and  indescribable.     Was  it  owing  to  the 
strength  and  elevation  of  his  spirit,  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  his  mind,  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  soul,  or 
the  sacred  profession  with  which  he  was  clothed  ?  But  so 
it  was  ;  it  appeared  as  though  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  he  moved  gave  unusual  sensations  of  diffidence  and 
humble  restraint  to  the  boldest  confidence  of  man." 

Now  that  it  is  Bishop  Asbury  he  does  not 
linger,  but,  if  possible,  hastens  the  more,  and 
from  year  to  year  enlarges  the  bounds  of  his 
circuit.  Ere  long  we  find  him,  with  Dr.  Coke, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  in  an  interesting,  friendly 
interview  with  General  Washington.  Their  re- 
ception is  most  cordial,  and  they  dine  with  him, 
and  are  warmly  urged  to  tarry  for  the  night.  A 
leading  subject  of  conversation  is  the  ever  "vexed 
question, "  and  as  much  vexing  as  vexed ;  also 
the  matter  of  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  State. 
They  find  that  great  man  in  full  harmony  with 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  institution. 
Bishop  Asbury  ever  had  a  profound  esteem  for 
General  Washington,  and  it  is  plain  that  that 
esteem  was  sincerely  reciprocated.  In  the  New 
York  Conference  of  1789  the  Bishop  moved  that 
it  was  proper  for  the  Church  to  present  a  con- 
gratulatory address  to  General  Washington,  late- 
ly inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States,  . 
also  expressing  therein  their  approbation  of  the 
Constitution  and  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Conference  unanimously  acceded 
to  the  proposition,  and,  at  their  request,  the 
Bishop  prepared  the  address,  and  presented  it 
to  the  President  at  a  time  which  he  appointed. 
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The  President's  response,  proceeding  in  fitting 
terms  and  noble  sentiments,  eoadldei  thus: 

"It  always  affords  me  satisfaction  when  I  find  a  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  and  practice  between  all  conscientious 
men,  in  acknowledgment  of  homage  to  the  preat  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  and  in  professions  of  support  to  a 
just  civic  government.  After  mentioning  that  1  tn>t  Un- 
people of  every  denomination,  who  demean  themselves  m 
good  citizens,  will  have  occasion  to  be  convinced  that  I 
shall  always  strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and  impartial  pa- 
tron of  genuine,  vital  religion,  I  must  assure  you  in  par- 
ticular, that  I  take  in  the  kindest  part  the  promise  yon 
make  of  presenting  your  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace  for 
me,  and  that  I  likewise  implore  the  divine  benediction  tu 
yourselves  and  your  religious  community." 

This  was  the  first  address  of  gratulation  and 
loyalty  that  he,  as  President,  rccci\<  :  I'n  :n  a:.\ 
Christian  communion. 

Again  the  I5i>h< >j »  is  far  away  upon  his  toil- 
some journeys.  He  is  DOW  penct rating  the 
rough  HoMcin  country,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  his  journal : 

11  We  made  a  more  for  IloUt  in.  and  entered  upon  the 
mountain*;  the  fitTt  of  which  I  railed  Ste*l,  the  »*o<nd 
Stone,  the  third  Iron  Mount 
cult  to  cliiuh.  WO  wori'  *j 
awful  thunder  and  lighlnini 
We  crept  for  ■heller  Into  a 
filth  ini-.-ht  hftTi  1-  «  n  takei 
We  fell  the  want  of  fire,  bul 
it." 

Put  he  is  soon  fur  a\ 

uWo  had  to  rroM  the  All 
l«d  i>:wmeA\  We  OUN  10 
Tyg.  r*s  Yalky.  ll<  r.  -  ! 
boiled  oar  meet.  Midnight 
riding  f-'rty  or  perhaps  fifty  i 
wns  kind  enough  to  wake  tu 
ing.  Wc  Journeyed  on  ih 
where  no  food  might  be  f..: 
wood*,  or  was  caniod  with  < 

at  A  's,  who  hissed  the  d 

lay  aluQg  the  floor  ou  a  few 


they  are  rough,  and  dlfn  • 
i  to  on  our  way  by  most 
ompanled  by  heavy  rain, 
e  dirty  house,  where  the 


lie  is  >t ill  upon  his  tour,  prcachinj 
goes: 


as  he 


"There  attended  at«ottl  seven 
I  preached  with  freedom  ;  and  I 
reached  the  hearts  of  some 
sarmin.-tit  I  was  well  satisfied 


ndmd  people,  to  whom 
Here  the  lord's  power 
Is*  administering  the 
Uke  mr  leaee.  We 


rode  thirty  mile*  to  Father  Kaym«ud's,  after  three  o'clock, 
and  made  it  nearly  eleven  before  we  came  In.  About  mid- 
night we  went  to  roct,  and  rose  at  fire  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. My  mind  ha*  been  severely  tried  under  the  gnat 
fiiti.-u.  rudurd  1  th  by  mys*  If  an<l  r.iy  !.  r-.-  n!i,  h  n 
glad  I  should  be  of  a  plain,  clean  plank  to  lie  on,  aj  pref- 
erable to  most  of  the  beds ;  ami  where  the  beds  are  in  a 
bed  state  the  floors  are  worse  '." 

In  the  spring  of  1790  he  sets  off  through  Ten- 
nessee for  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  Then  these 
regions  were  mainly  a  wilderness.  Here  and 
there  was  a  station  or  block-house,  with  a  few 
settlers.  Massacres  by  the  Indians  were  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  journey  was  full  of  toils 
and  perils,  but  the  Bishop  had  l>ecn  requested 
to  come  to  Kentucky,  and  he  was  nut  the  man 
to  decline.  A  guard  met  him  in  the  Holstein 
country ;  and  the  whole  company  made  eighteen 
men,  with  thirteen  guns.  He  writes:  ''Our 
way  is  over  mountains,  steep  hills,  deep  rivers, 
and  muddy  creeks;  a  thick  growth  of  reeds  for 
miles  together;  and  no  inhabitants  but  wild 
beasts  and  savage  men." 


Having  spent  a  few  days  in  Lexington,  prench- 
ing  and  holding  a  Coniercin/c,  he  writes  again  : 

M  My  soul  has  been  blessed,  and  I  am  exceedingly  pleased 
w  ith  the  people.  I  would  not,  for  the  worth  of  all  the 
place,  have  been  prevenud  iu  thi^  vi-it,  having  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  for  the  g^od  of  the  present  and  rising 
generation.  It  is  true,  such  exertions  of  mind  and  body 
are  trying;  but  1  am  supported  under  it:  if  souls  are 
saved,  it  is  enough.    We  fixed  a  plan  for  a  school,  and 

i  tiled  it  I'*  !  •  '.  •)!■'■;.::.  !  a  -u!  -c:  ipti  n  of  upward  of 
three  huudrvd  pounds  toward  its  establishment." 

After  traveling  hither  and  yon,  preaching  to 
the  scattered  settlements,  he  writes:  "Wo  sot 
out  on  our  return  through  the  wilderness  with  a 
large  and  helpless  company  ;  we  had  al>out  fifty 
people,  twenty  of  win  m  were  armed,  ami  five 
of  whom  might  ha\e  stood  lire."  The  Pi-hop 
was  chief  of  the  band.  Once,  being  threatened 
with  an  attack  by  the  Indians,  they  traveled 
nearly  all  night  before  halting.  He  notes  three 
da\  s*  travt  1  :  "  Monday,  forty-live  miles  ;  Tues- 
day, fifty  miles:  Wednesday,  sixty  miles."  And 
this  in  Mich  a  w  ihh  mess ! 

Hut  now  he  is  the  head  of  a  numerous  people, 
ai  d  will  paid  for  his  toils!  Yes,  he  receives 
sijty.four  dolLii  s  a  year  ami  traveling  e\|  discs. 

Through  all  these  years  he  is  establishing 
sehooN,  founding  various  charitien,  and  is  no 
doubt  himself  the  most  generous  giver  on  the 
continent.  He  is  the  first  to  introduce  Sunday- 
school*  Into  America,  and  is  a  Bible  and  traet 
distributor  long  before  there  is  either  Bible  or 
Tract  S»ciety. 

In  his  travels  jicriU  often  came  with  t  lis. 
Thus  wc  read  iu  his  journal: 

"  Wo  came  upon  Cataaba  Itivcr,  whore-  we  could  neither 
get  a  canoe  or  guide.  We  entered  the  wafe  r  at  mi  im- 
proper plaro,  and  were  soon  among  the  rock*  and  in  the 
whlrlpajU  :  ray  head  swam,  and  my  bOM  wa«  affrighted  ; 
the  water  was  to  my  knee*,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  wc 
retreated  to  the  same  shore." 

Having  at  last  got  over,  he  writes: 

■  V.     ».  •  :    :i,  I    ■      r  V       •     v. .      i.  t  -  t  mi  md ; 

;■•.'»:..   ••..■I-.!  k  vm  ivrj  aaifc   it  ntMA  haarity , 

with  powerful  lightning  and  thunder.  Wc  r  -ni  l  n  -t  find 
the  path  that  turned  out  to  ConnolTs.  In  this  *ituati<>n 
we  continued  until  midnight  or  past;  at  ln«t  we  found  a 
path  which  we  f  :i  *<  d  till  cam.-  t  .  <!«  :»r  old  latin  r 
Harper's  plantation;  we  made  for  the  hou«e  and  called: 
lie  answered,  but  wondered  who  it  c  ut  I  I*  ;  he  lu<|tilnd 
whence  we  came;  I  toH  him  we  would  tell  that  when  wo 
came  in,  for  it  was  raining  hj  powerfully  «  .  I.  i .'.  > tn  i<  h 
i  t  t  :.k.  \\  ..  :i  I  <  !.i  dripptog  toto  tin  ,  i-c,  he 
cried,  '(Jod  bless  your  soul,  Is  it  brother  Asbury?  Wife, 
get  up:'" 

The  home  of  Dr.  S.  Hincs,  iu  Kentw  kv,  was 
a  favorite  stopping-place  with  the  Bishop.  One 
night,  w  hile  lodging  there,  a  messenger  came  in 
haste  for  the  Doctor  s  j  r  !  — donal  service  in 
behalf  of  a  man  who  was  dangerously  ill.  It 
was  at  quite  a  distance,  the  night  dark  and 
stormy,  the  Doctor  himself  quite  feeble;  so  he 
responded  that  he  thought  he  could  not  go.  As- 
bury heard  the  conclusion,  and  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear;  so  he  shouted  out,  M  Go,  Doctor, 
instantly,  and  save  the  man's  life!"  It  seemed 
to  the  Doctor  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  he 
made  the  greatest  possible  haste  to  be  off.  Ile- 
turning  in  the  morning,  the  Bishop  saluted  him, 
,;  Well,  Doctor,  how  is  your  patient  ?"    The  re- 
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sponse  was,  "  To  you,  Bishop,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  that  man  owes  his  life,  as  he  must 
have  died  before  morning."  The  Bishop,  speak- 
ing right  from  his  ever-working  soul,  said,  "As 
long  as  you  can  drag  yourself  about  always  be 
found  doing  something."  The  Doctor  was  now 
an  earnest  Methodist,  but  once  was  very  differ- 
ent. Upon  the  conversion  of  his  worthy  wife, 
which  was  before  his  own,  he  deemed  her  in  a 
kind  of  derangement,  and  put  a  large  blister 
upon  her  back  to  draw  out  the  Methodism. 
Years  after,  in  relating  it  to  Bishop  Asbury,  he 
might  well  say,  "What  a  fool  I  was  to  do  so!" 
Her  patience  and  meekness  soon  won  him  to  the 
same  cause. 

Traveling  through  East  Tennessee,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  so  many  were  migrat- 
ing westward.  His  first  thought  was  for  their 
spiritual  good.  So  he  writes :  ' '  We  must  take 
care  to  send  preachers  after  these  people."  These 
words  expressed  the  very  life  of  the  religious 
movement  which  he  was  leading.  Then  from 
the  trials  of  these  people  he  derived  a  lesson  of 
personal  patience.  Thus :  "  A  man  who  is  well 
mounted  will  scorn  to  complain  of  the  roads 
when  he  sees  men,  women,  and  children,  almost 
naked,  paddling  barefoot  and  barelegged  along, 
or  laboring  up  the  rocky  ascent,  while  those  wrho 
are  best  off  have  only  one  horse  for  two  or  three 
children  to  ride  at  once." 

Bishop  Asbury  was  never  married  ;  a  fact  re- 
gretted by  some  of  his  friends.  But  he  gave 
his  reasons  for  it,  and  whoever  fairly  weighs 
them  will  scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame 
him : 

"  If  I  should  die  in  celibacy,  which  I  think  quite  proba- 
ble, I  give  the  following  reasons  for  what  can  scarcely  be 
called  my  choice.  I  was  called  in  my  fourteenth  year;  I 
began  my  public  exercises  between  sixteen  and  seventeen ; 
at  twenty-one  I  traveled ;  at  twenty-six  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica ;  thus  far  I  had  reason  enough  for  a  single  life.  It  had 
been  my  intention  of  returning  to  Europe  at  thirty  years 
of  age ;  but  the  war  continued,  and  it  was  ten  years  before 
we  had  a  settled,  lasting  peace ;  this  was  no  time  to  marry 
or  be  given  in  marriage.  At  forty-nine  I  was  ordained 
Superintendent  Bishop  in  America.  Among  the  duties 
imposed  upon  me  by  my  office  was  that  of  traveling  ex- 
tensively, and  I  could  hardly  expect  to  find  a  woman  with 
grace  enough  to  enable  her  to  live  but  one  week  out  of  the 
fifty-two  with  her  husband;  besides,  what  right  has  any 
man  to  take  advantage  of  the  affections  of  a  woman,  make 
her  his  wife,  and  by  voluntary  absence  subvert  the  whole 
order  and  economy  of  the  marriage  state,  by  separating 
those  whom  neither  God,  nature,  nor  the  requirements  of 
civil  society  permit  long  to  be  put  asunder?  It  is  neither 
just  nor  generous.  I  may  add  to  this,  that  I  had  little 
money,  and  with  this  little  administered  to  the  necessities 
of  a  beloved  mother  until  I  was  fifty-seven.  If  I  have 
done  wrong,  I  hope  God  and  the  sex  will  forgive  me ;  it  is 
my  duty  now  to  bestow  the  pittance  I  may  have  to  spare 
upon  the  widows  and  fatherless  girls,  and  poor  married 
men.11 

He  did  not  urge  his  own  course  upon  his 
preachers,  though,  as  to  the  young  men,  he  deem- 
ed it  important  that  they  should  not  be  too  hasty 
in  the  matter.  Much  of  his  work,  specially  on 
the  extended  frontiers,  required  single  men; 
besides,  his  theory  was,  that  they  should  wait  till 
they  had  formed  a  ministerial  character,  and  ac- 
quired some  suitable  qualifications  for  the  duties 
of  their  office,  and  also,  by  a  larger  experience, 
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be  the  better  qualified  for  the  judicious  selection 
of  a  wife.  He  had  his  troubles  in  this  matter. 
Many  of  his  young  preachers  were  early  cap- 
tured. It  is  related  that  there  was  a  certain 
circuit  in  Virginia  where  they  almost  invariably 
married.  So  the  Bishop,  supposing  the  women 
to  be  blamable  in  the  matter,  and  resolving  to 
balk  their  business,  sent  two  decrepit  old  men 
into  the  circuit,  persuaded  that  no  one  would 
woo  them,  however  easily  they  might  be  won. 
But  the  balking  was  in  his  own  plan,  for  both 
married  during  the  year. 

His  soul,  in  all  its  studies,  plannings,  and 
cares,  in  the  supervision  of  so  many  preachers 
and  churches,  was  ever  the  home  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tender  filial  love.  Thus  he  writes 
to  his  parents : 

"I  last  evening  made  arrangements  for  a  remittance 
to  you.  My  salary  is  $64.  I  have  sold  my  watch  and 
library,  and  would  sell  my  shirts  before  you  should  want. 
The  contents  of  a  small  pair  of  saddle-bags  will  do  for  me. 
Your  son  Francis  is  a  man  of  honor  and  conscience.  As 
my  father  and  my  mother  never  disgraced  me  by  an  act 
of  dishonesty,  I  hope  to  echo  back  the  same  sound  of  an 
honest,  upright  man.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  Lord 
saw  fit  you  should  be  my  parents  rather  than  the  king  and 
queen,  or  any  of  the  great.11 

Again : 

"  I  have  often  revolved  the  serious  thought  of  my  return 
to  you.  I  have  frequently  asked  myself  if  I  could  retire 
to  a  single  circuit,  step  down,  and  act  as  lay-preacher. 
This,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  is  not  my  difficulty.  With 
humility  I  may  say  one  hundred  thousand  respectable  cit- 
izens of  the  New  World,  three  hundred  traveling  and  six 
hundred  local  preachers,  would  advise  me  not  to  go.  I 
hope  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  I  am  like 
Joseph,  I  want  to  have  my  parents  near  me.  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  your  poverty;  and,  I  hope,  after  so  many  years 
professing  religion,  you  will  not  be  wanting  in  jriety.  You 
have  spent  many  pounds  upon  Christian  people,  I  know, 
from  my  childhood.  Happy  was  I  when  this  was  done, 
and  I  hope  it  will  come  home  to  you  in  mercy.11 

When  his  good  mother  died  he  wrote  in  his 
journal  a  beautiful  tribute  to  her  memory : 

"For  fifty  years  her  hands,  her  house,  and  her  heart 
were  open  to  receive  the  people  of  God  and  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  thus  a  lamp  was  lighted  up  in  a  dai*k  place. 
She  was  an  afflicted  yet  most  active  woman,  of  quick  bod- 
ily powers  and  masculine  understanding  nevertheless,  so 
kindly  all  the  elements  mixed  in  her.  Her  strong  mind 
quickly  felt  the  subduing  influences  of  that  Christian  sym- 
pathy which  t  weeps  with  those  that  weep,'  and  '  rejoices 
with  those  who  rejoice.'  As  a  woman  and  a  wife  she  was 
refined,  modest,  blameless  ;  as  a  mother — above  all  the  wo- 
men in  the  world  I  claim  her  for  my  own — ardently  affec- 
tionate. As  a  mother  in  Israel  few  of  her  sex  have  done 
more  by  personal  labor  to  support  the  Gospel  and  wash 
the  saints1  feet.  As  a  friend  she  was  generous,  true,  and 
constant.1' 

Asbury's  whole  nature  was  generous  and  kind- 
ly. He  dearly  loved  his  friends,  was  tenderly 
affectionate  toward  children,  and  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  the  suffering.  When  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  he  visited  the  grave  of  a  dear  friend,  wife 
of  Governor  Tiffin,  and  sister  of  Governor  Wor- 
thington ;  and  returning  to  her  late  home,  he 
wrote : 

"Within  sight  of  this  beautiful  mansion  lies  the  pre- 
cious dust  of  Mary  Tiffin.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  forbear  weeping  as  I  mused  over  her  speaking  grave. 
How  mutely  eloquent  1  Ah!  the  world  knows  little  of  my 
sorrows ;  little  knows  how  dear  to  me  are  my  many  friends, 
and  how  deeply  I  feel  their  loss !" 
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His  attentions  to  children  were  most  kindly 
and  winning.  Like  the  Muster,  he  would  take 
them  in  his  arms  and  bless  them.  Here  a  sim- 
fact  speaks  much.  One  day  a  little  l*>y, 
seeing  him  approach  the  house,  ran  in  and  Mid  : 
''Mother,  I  want  my  face  washed  and  a  clean 
apron  on  ;  for  Bishop  As-bury  is  coming,  an.l  I 
am  sure  he  will  hug  me  up."  When  Lis  dear 
friend,  Rev.  Henry  Willis,  died  he  hastened  to 
the  stricken  family,  expressed  his  dec] -est  sym- 
pathy for  the  bereaved  wife,  then  hissed  and 
encircled  in  his  arms  the  six  orphan  children, 
hle-scd  them  in  khfl  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
ptmyfld  with  them.  This  was  the  stern  man. 
the  autocrat — i.  c,  Bishop,  ruling  over  many 
preachers  and  people. 

His  tours  were  now,  and  had  been  for  many 
years,  truly  continental.  He  had  no  starting- 
place,  his  round  being  as  complete  as  a  e: 
though  his  movements  through  it,  if  not  quite 
so  rapid  as  the  lightning,  were  of;<  u  quite  an 
zigzag.  Once,  when  trawling  in  Ohio,  a  man 
met  him,  who  abruptly  asked,  "  Where  nre  you 
from?"  He  promptly  answered,  "From  Boa- 
ton,  New  York,  Ph  huh  Iphia,  Baltimore ,  or  ol- 
tuo.st  any  pl.e  c  you  |  I-  .im  ."  No  answer  could 
have  been  more  literally  true.  Never  nnt  it 
truer  of  a  gencral-in -chief  that  hit  head-quar- 
ters were  in  the  field  than  it  was  of  Bishop  An- 
bury. If  we  should  lake  Bulntnorc  as  a  start- 
ing-point, his  course  would  lie  through  D«  la- 
ware  and  New  Jersey,  touching  Philadelphia 
by  the  way.  and  reaching  on  through  New  York 
and  through  New  England  a*  fai  as  Maine; 
then  it  would  sweep  round  northward  and  west- 
ward into  Western  New  York.  Once  it  carried 
him  around  through  Canada  From  New  York 
his  course  would  lie  westward  through  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  to  its  southern  boundary,  oft. 
en  touching  Western  Virginia  by  the  way.  His 
route  on  the  return  would  carry  him  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  the  Carolina*, 
Virginia,  ami  Maryland.  For  many  rears  he 
made  annually  this  long  tour.  And  there  were 
so  many  divergences  from  the  directcr  lines  that 
the  aveiage  of  Lis  y  ..rly  travels  was  eight  thou- 
sand miles.  Nearly  all  was  accomplishe  d  on 
horseback.  Much  of  it  was"  through  wildcr- 
nesscs  and  against  main  hindrances.  Add  n  w 
his  ceaseless  preaching,  his  frequent  illness,  his 
seven  or  eight  yearly  conferences,  each  occupy- 
ing nearly  a  week,  his  care  of  so  many  churches 
and  preachers,  with  all  the  thousand  incidental 
demands  upon  his  time  and  strength,  and  you 
have  a  measure  of  toil  never  surpassed,  if  ever 
equaled. 

He  is  always  at  work  in  the  families  or  tav- 
erns where  he  lodges  on  the  ways  of  travel,  in 
the  churches  and  conferences  on  week-day  and 
on  Sunday.  When  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  much  broken,  we  find  him  traveling  six 
thousand  miles  in  eight  months.  This  is  twen- 
ty-five miles  a  day,  and,  considering  the  roads, 
enough  of  toil  in  itself.  But  you  must  deduct 
eight  or  ten  weeks  for  his  conferences,  and  hin- 
drances by  sickness,  and  by  floods  and  mount- 


ains that  could  not  be  carried  by  us-ault.  Then, 
adding  all  the  other  labors,  where  is  the  like  of 
this?  In  Mich  labors  he  has  reached  Virginia 
and  held  his  conference.  Now  he  has  twentv 
days  till  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  may- 
rest.  We  want  him  to  rest.  We  say  in  our 
mollis.  Dear  Bishop,  n  -:  !  How  welcome  in 
many  good  homes  in  Virginia  and  Maryland! 
There,  near  Baltimore,  is  Perry  Hall,  the  splen- 
did home  of  his  dear  friend  Harry  to  ugh,  and 
a  favorite  resort  of  his.  Or,  how  his  coming 
would  Jaddcn  the  beautiful  bonu  s  of  Governor 
Barratt,  or  Judge  White,  or  Governor  Bassett, 
of  Delaware?  But  does  he  rest?  No.  "The 
Pishop  preached  every  day,  going  miles  out  of 
our  direct  route,  \isiting  and  confirming  the 
churches  during  the  interval  between  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Baltimore  ('.inferences." 

Amidst  ail  he  is  a  diligent  student.  Begin- 
ning his  ministry  with  little  culture,  ami  ever 
■BOB  the  wing,  he  made  himself  familiar  with 


the   ><  i 


in   the    original    Hebrew  and 


Greek.  He  was  well  informed  on  general  Nfc 
j  n.  partn  ularh  histon  and  theoloRT.  11  In 
pract  cal  pru  lence,  the  wisdom  which  is  j  roti ta- 
bic to  direct  in  the  government  of  large  bodies 
i  f  im  n,  he  |>crfcctcd  himself  beyond  almost  any 
modern  example,  as  the  great  results  of  his  ad- 
ministration prove.**  He  encouraged  education, 
and  f  unded  s.  hooU,  and  a  college  even,  though 
it  perished  1  ;•  lire  while  be  was  yet  in  the  career 
"f  !  is  t.  ils.  I  Hiding,  in  his  extended  front ici 
tours,  very  many  without  proj»er  medical  treat- 
ment, he  studied  medicine  and  j  mutably  min- 
istered to  the  sick. 

Who  can  estimate  the  deep  and  pervanve. 
healthful  nnd  elevating  influence  of  such  a  life? 
It  is  as  broad  as  the  whole  country,  and  there 
arc  few  homes  in  which  it  is  not  diuatlv  or  in- 
dire.  tly  felt.  His  preachers  and  people  felt  the 
glow  of  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  the  insj  iration 
■  f  h  i<  !.'•!  ;<  life,  lie  was  us  an  oracle  among 
them,  and,  traveling  so  extensively,  was  the 
t  ..  r  i  f  all.  His  sei  mons.  his  < . -un-ol-,  Li- 
exhortations,  and  prayers  would  be  remembered 
and  talked  over  in  each  plaec  for  months  after 
had  passed  on.  Then  his  expected  return 
would  renew  the  recollection  and  the  (on verna- 
tion ;  so  that  he  was  much  as  one  w  ith  them  all 
the  while.  Such  a  life  is  mighty,  and  beautiful 
as  well.  Away  in  Ohio,  and  in  L812,  he  w  rites  : 
"People  call  me  by  name  as  they  p.i-s  j,ic  on 
the  road,  and  I  hand  them  a  religious  tract  in 
German  or  English,  or  I  call  at  a  door  for  a 
;Jass  of  water  and  leave  a  little  pamphlet. 
1 1  w  can  I  be  useful  ?" 

Thus,  going  with  the  people,  and  sending  his 
preachers  with  them  through  all  those  vast  re- 
gions, now  forming  numerous  mighty  State-,  h  • 
laid  deeply  and  broadly  the  foundations  of  I 
noble  Christian  civilization.  He  wielded  the 
chief  forces  which  have  moulded  and  fashioned 
their  social,  moral,  and  religious  life.  These 
forces  have  survived  him,  and  moved  onward 
with  the  ]>cople,  and  wrought  upon  them  to  the 
present  day.    They  have  likewise  extended  to 
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the  utmost  east,  and  north,  and  south,  and 
wrought  upon  them  there.  And  however  others 
may  have  influenced  the  speculative,  religious 
thought  of  America,  no  one  has  wrought  so 
deeply  and  broadly  into  its  living  religious 
thought  and  feeling.  The  fruits  of  his  plans 
and  labors  were  marvelous  in  his  own  day ;  and 
they  have  wonderfully  flourished  down  to  the 
present  time.  To-day  his  followers,  in  the  close 
affi  nities  of  ecclesiastic  polity  and  Christian  faith, 
number,  in  their  ministry  with  the  local,  28,000, 
in  their  communicants  about  2,000,000,  with 
all  their  vast  educational,  moral,  and  Christian 
appliances,  and  an  affiliated  population  of  about 
8,000,000. 

But  now  in  his  seventy-first  year,  in  the  spring 
of  1816,  he  is  still  upon  his  great  tour.  He  has 
come  up  through,  the  Carolinas  into  Virginia. 
He  is  in  Richmond,  worn,  weak,  sick.  Most 
men  would  have  been  sick  abed  while  he  has 
been  traveling  and  preaching.  It  is  Sunday 
morning.  He  must  preach.  Entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances ever  are  resisted ;  he  must  once 
more  deliver  his  message  in  Richmond.  Then 
strong  and  kindly  arms  bear  him  gently  into  the 
church.  And  there,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
thronged  people,  he  opens  his  message:  "For 
he  will  finish  the  work  and  cut  it  short  in  right- 
eousness." For  nearly  an  hour,  bis  words,  still 
plain  and  wise,  direct  and  pungent,  fall  upon 
the  listening,  weeping  people.  It  is  his  last  ser- 
mon. In  a  few  days  the  wheels  of  life  that  have 
run  so  swiftly  stop  forever.  From  Richmond 
he  moves  on  till  he  reaches  the  friendly  home 
of  George  Arnold,  near  Fredericksburg.  There 
he  lingered  a  few  days  amidst  loving  friends. 
On  the  Sabbath  a  Christian  service  was  held  in 


his  room,  and  just  at  its  close  he  went  home  to 
his  rest. 

Thus  he  ended  his  forty-five  years  of  Ameri- 
can labor.  When  he  came  to  these  shores  the 
materials  gathered  to  his  hand  were  8  or  10 
preachers  and  600  members.  With  these  he 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  and  rear  the 
Church.  He  lived  to  see  it  a  noble  structure. 
He  left  211,000  members,  and  about  3000  preach- 
ers, itinerant  and  local.  His  sermons  in  Amer- 
ica are  reckoned  at  16,500,  or  at  least  one  a 
day ;  his  travels  at  270,000  miles,  or  6000  miles 
a  year.  He  presided  in  about  225  conferences, 
and  ordained  more  than  4000  preachers.  These 
conferences  must  have  required  the  time  of  four 
years.  In  Christian  labors  none  have  equaled  ; 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  few,  if  any,  have  surpassed  him. 

In  the  May  soon  following  his  death,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  General  Conference,  his 
remains  were  carried  to  Baltimore.  There  all 
his  leading  preachers,  and  a  multitude  of  mem- 
bers and  citizens,  followed  him  to  his  grave  and 
buried  him  as  their  father.  And  here  we  pro- 
nounce over  his  grave  his  own  words  uttered 
over  that  of  Willis,  and  in  which  he  so  vividly 
pictures  his  own  life  of  toil  in  contrast  with  the 
peaceful  repose  of  his  friend: 

"Rest,  man  of  Godl  Thy  quiet  dust  is  not  called  to 
ride  5000  miles  in  eight  months,  to  meet  10  conferences  in 
a  line  of  sessions  from  the  district  of  Maine  to  the  banks 
of  the  Cayuga,  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
to  Cape  Fear,  James  River,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  completion  of  the  round.  Thou  wilt  not  plan  and  la- 
bor and  arrange  the  stations  of  700  preachers.  Thou  wilt 
not  attend  camp-meetings  and  take  a  daily  part  in  the 
ministration  of  the  Word,  and  often  consume  the  hours 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  sleep  in  writing  letters  upon 
letters." 
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snt  fable, 
i 

nee 

language, 


On  thy  head,  oh  child  of  folly, 
With  the  blow  of  blame ; 

On  thy  heart,  unconscious  lover, 
With  the  smite  of  shame ; 

On  thy  hopes,  ambitious  dreamer, 
Leaving  not  a  name. 


He  who  reads  that  anck 

Wondering  at  the  plot 
Seeing  in  it  no  resembla 

To  life's  common  lot, 
Reads  it  as  an-  unknown 

Comprehending  not. 

Over  every  human  being 

Hangs  a  sword  in  air, 
From  mysterious  heights  suspended 

By  a  single  hair; 
Though  perceived  not,  though  unheeded, 

Yet  forever  there. 

Keener  than  the  sword  Assyrian 

Flashing  through  the  fight; 
Deadlier  than  the  sword  of  Gideon 

Battling  for  the  right ; 
Than  Excalibur  more  subtle 

In  its  cunning  might. 

Like  the  Damoclesian  weapon 

On  the  palace  wall, 
Hangs  Fate's  falchion,  sternly  threatening 

Evermore  to  fall, 
On  the  lofty,  on  the  lowhr, 

On  the  great  and  small. 


On  thy  gray  hairs,  weeping  mother, 

Ere  they  bring  thy  dead; 
On  thy  pale  face,  girl  of  passion, 

Ere  the  night  is  sped ; 
On  thee,  priest  before  the  altar, 

Ere  thy  prayer  is  said. 

On  thee,  maiden,  with  eyes  shaded, 

Waiting  at  the  gate; 
On  thee,  young  man,  ripe  and  earnest, 

Come  to  thy  estate; 
On  thee,  weary  one,  who  crieth, 

"Why  so  late — so  late?" 

Fall  it  may  with  swift-winged  vengeance 

Bidding  evil  cease; 
Fall  it  may  with  blest  redemption 

Bringing  sweet  release; 
Fall  it  may  with  angel's  summons 

Like  a  song  of  Peace. 
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THE  FOOL  CATCHER. 

THE  Fool  Catcher  and  I  were  walking  down 
the  street,  the  Fool  Catcher  with  his  book 
of  names  under  his  ami,  and  I,  wishing  that  I 
had  l>een  horn,  lived,  and  died,  in  those  quiet 
days  before  In-  commenced  hi-  i  rounds. 

Mrs.  Smythe  herself  came  to  the  first  door  at 
which  we  rang;  the  bri>kcst  little  woman  in  the 
neighborhood.  "With  a  bow  the  Fool  Catcher 
handed  her  his  card. 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.-.  Smythe,  looking  fir-:  ..:  the 
card  and  then  curiously  at  my  companion,  ••  >.. 
you  really  do  make  your  round*  !  Hut  you  nre  at 
the  wrong  house;  Mrs.  Clematis  lires  the  next, 
the  next — why — g«»od  Mr.  Fool  Catcher,"  stam- 
mering and  starthd  by  something  in  the  look  of 
hi-  eye — "you don't,  you  can't,  you  surely  don't 
mean  that  you  came  f<»r  mc?" 

'•Dear  Mr-*.  NihiIk-,"  answered  the  Fool 
Catcher,  blandly,  44  there  arc  many  species  of 
Fool;  and,  candidly,  I  have  m>t  on  my  Un>k< 
a  more  monstrous  instance  of  extravagant  folly 
than  your  life.  Whv,  my  dear  Madam,  it  is 
well  known  that  you  haro  paid  orcr  all  vour 


cornices,  anil  scratches  from  your  furniture  ;  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  (act  that  being  given  a  good 
htislmnd  and  sweet  children  to  develop  into  a 
family,  you  have  nothing  to  show,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  but  au  un  faded  carpet  and  a  set 
of  china,  without  a  (law,  that  \«u  had  on  your 
marriage.  Sorry  to  dUtrcas  you,  but  really  you 
must  fall  into  line,  ma'am." 

So  Mrs.  Smythu  took  up  her  march  behind 
me,  and  wc  went  on  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Clema- 
tis, a  dear  little  soul;  but  standing  to  Mr*. 
Smvthe  for  smartness  in  the  ratio  of  a  lack  to 
a  marline-spike. 

4*Good  -  morning,  Mrs.  Clematis,"  said  tho 
Fool  Catcher,  politely  ranting  his  hat  to  that  lit- 
tle woman,  quaking  in  her  door.  *4  Sensible,  sun- 
shiny woman  !"  to  us.  '*  She  has  discovered  that 
families  are  not  made  for  houses,  but  houses  for 
families.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  her.  Her 
husband  is  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  town," 
and  if  you  can  credit  me,  the  Fool  Catcher 
passed  on;  actually  pasM-d  Mrs.  Clematis  s  door 
and  stop|>cd  at  Grinder's.  I  was  not  anxious 
to  attract  the  Fool  Catcher's  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  myself,  but  I  could  not  h<  lp  cjaeu- 
lating  : 

"  Why,  this  is  Grinder's  house  !"  as  if  I  had 
said  Minerva's. 

"Yes,"  retorted  the  Fool  Catcher,  eur.l;.  : 
4i  one  of  the  greatest  fools  on  my  list.  Men  de- 
sire money  to  buy  ease  and  the  good  things  of 
this  life  ;  but  Grinder  sacrifices  all  ease  and  all 
good  things  to  get  more  money.  He  has  a 
charming  wife,  whom  he  might  love  if  he  had 
time ;  but  he  hardly  exchanges  ten  words  with 
her  a  week,  he  has  no  time  to  spare  from  money- 
making  ;  children  running  wild,  because  he  can 
spare  them  no  time  from  money-making.  Fine 
tastes  never  gratified  ;  he  must  make  more  mon- 


ey ;  au  ifon  constitution  wearing  thin  for  want 
I  rait,  from  the  hurry  of  money-making.  Fall 
into  line,  Mr.  Grinder  !" 

And  so  here  were  we — Mrs.  Smythe,  Grinder, 
and  I— marching  on  after  the  Fool  Catcher. 

Across  the  street  stood  an  Irish  -iil  at  her 
area  gate,  and,  as  she  -tared  at  us,  dropped  from 
her  hand  a  letter  w  Inch  the  Fool  Catcher  caught, 
and  glancing  over  it,  smiled  grimly.  It  read 
as  follows : 

"It*  roovin  apin  Ke  been  Maggy  &  Hvin  out  now  i* 

Ilka  the  young  Udlc*  at  the  piano  you  louche*  one  key 
here  &  another  there  &  don't  »tay  long  on  none  <4  than 
When  I'm  -irk  :  .  :h  Street  I  trie-  17th  tinier*  I  takes  a 
notion  t"  34th  when  I  nie«  In  a  temper  w  ith  17th  Street  &  ao 
on  And  *o  Im  llvln  now  with  a  woruan  In  $3d  Stn*  t  I  ha* 
the  waitrvea  phot  A  there*  two  ladle*  beside  ino*MU*„  for 
cook  &  chambermaid  &  a  colored  boy  to  do  errand*  &  ta:id 


e  ha*  fin  ty 
rharacther  & 
improve  my 
Mollie  It*  a 
thiT  for  the 
o  none  of  em 

•  tliey  are  all 
ner  nor  live 
tho  Udlc*  tl 

know  b  from 
m  eaeh  other 

*  ka/e  then** 
nda  u«  of!  to 

A  If  youn« 
II  ! ill  I  bttl 
iln  that  *h- 
or  my  »ae<" 


"Oh,  II. -U  Vargin!"  here  burst  in  the  Irish 
girl,  "  to  think  that  I  shud  ivcr  lie  cotched  fur  a 
fool !    Worra  !  worm  !  and  w  hat  will — n 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  cut  in  the  Fool 
Catcher,  handing  hack  her  letter.  "You  arc 
any  thing  but  a  fool,  my  dear  ;  but  you  can  call 

And  so  Mrs.  Hlivins  fell  into  line,  and  wc 
marched  on—  Mr-.  Smythe  Mr-.  I'.li  ins,  (iriud- 
er,  and  I — when  wc  came  suddenly  on  Mollie, 
in  very  hi^h  boots,  nnd  very  short  skirt,  seal- 
loped,  ruhMcd,  bc-hraided,  bc-hutloncd,  and  be- 
'  tassclcd  ;  a  monstrous  kn<'!>  <-f  hack-hair,  rov- 
ered  with  a  net,  bristling  with  small  curls,  of 
w  hich  I  haven't  the  name,  but  which  unassisted 
Nature  would  l>c  apt  to  term  otlffurc  it  la  rtdb  . 
in  front  a  species  of  hair-work,  a  hirsute  fortifi- 
cation, elevated  high  above  her  forehead,  and 
likewise  defended  by  curls,  and  somewhere  be- 
tween the  front  and  back-hair  a  small  flat  pan- 
cakc  of  straw  and  ribbon,  half  hidden  on  the 
top  of  her  head.  As  this  dainty  apparition  ap- 
proached us,  shoulders  held  high  and  square, 
elh  ■'.  >  r-titHy  c.nt.  mid  head  ><  >/  high,  ns  if  de- 
termined not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  w  on- 
derful exhibition  under  her  huge,  stiff,  swaying 
hoop,  we  halted  involuntarily  to  add  her  to  our 
ranks ;  but  the  Fool  Catcher  suffered  her  to 
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pass  on,  which  she  did  without  once  glancing 
toward  us,  following  her  with  something  like 
pity  in  his  inflexible  face. 

"  We  make  distinctions,"  he  explained  to  us. 
"  Some  are  born  fools,  some  achieve  folly,  and 
some  have  folly  thrust  upon  them.  You  have 
all  of  you  achieved  folly ;  but  she  has  folly  thrust 
upon  her,  I  have  considered  her  case,  and  I 
really  can  not  find  that  she  has  any  thing  else 
offered  her.  She  is  a  girl  of  enterprise,  and  if 
any  thing  better  was  given  her  to  do,  would  be 
likely  to  do  it ;  but  the  father  and  mother,  who 
have  not  educated  their  daughter  beyond  the 
standard  of  a  fashion-plate,  deserve  a  place  in 
my  ranks.    Step  in,  Madam  ;  walk  up,  Sir!" 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mollie's  father  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder, 
and  I.  On  the  next  corner  stood  Judge  Cath- 
cart's  house,  and  on  the  steps  the  old  gentleman 
himself  was  watching  us. 

"  Step  down,  Judge,"  said  the  Fool  Catcher. 
"You  belong  to  me,  since  your  wisdom  consists 
in  not  advancing,  when  you  have  legs,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  getting  ahead  of  you." 

"Don't  believe  in  your  modern  improve- 
ments and  new-fangled  notions!"  growled  the 
old  gentleman.  "  There  were  no  Fool  Catchers 
in  my  time." 

"  Or  you  would  have  been  snapped  up  long 
ago,"  retorted  the  Fool  Catcher ;  "  and  you  too, 
Miss  Stryffer,"  seeing  that  lady  peeping  out 
from  her  blinds.  "You  have  made  some  good 
points  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  your 
own  sex ;  but  when,  to  gain  these  points  with 
men,  you  threw  aside  the  gentleness  that  be- 
longs to  women,  I  was  obliged  to  set  you  down 
in  my  book.  Step  down,  Madam !  I  ask  you 
reluctantly,  I  assure  you ;  but  then  you  should 
have  remembered  that  men  are  used  to  hard 
names,  ridicule,  and  denunciation  from  other 
men,  and  know  how  to  meet  it ;  while  by  na- 
ture they  are  incapable  of  making  good  defense 
against  the  tough  blade  of  a  truth,  or  a  good 
argument,  with  a  hilt  of  feminine  sweetness." 
And  so  we  marched  on — Judge  Cathcart,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Mollie's  father  and  mother,  Mrs. 
Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I — to  Mrs. 
Patchouli's  door.  I  stared ;  Miss  Stryffer  stared. 

"Why,  what  has  she  done?"  asked  Grinder. 

"A  very  estimable  woman,"  quavered  Mol- 
lie's mother. 

"  Yes,  but  jealous  of  her  husband's  very  eye- 
lashes," said  the  Fool  Catcher,  with  an  air  of 
disgust.  "If  he  looks  down,  she  knows  he  is 
guilty ;  if  he  glances  aside,  it  is  at  the  lady  in 
the  window ;  if  he  chats  with  a  neighbor,  ah ! 
there  is  an  intrigue.  Whereas,  if  Mrs.  Patch- 
ouli would  only  spend  the  time  and  energy  that 
she  devotes  to  discovering  and  denouncing  her 
husband's  infidelities  in  making  herself  agreea- 
ble, she  would  have  in  herself  the  best  possible 
warrant  against  a  cause  for  jealousy.  Fall  in, 
Mrs.  Patchouli!" 

At  the  same  time  ringing  vigorously  the  bell 
next  door.  I  had  done  with  astonishment,  or 
here  would  have  been  cause  for  wonder,  for  this 


was  John  Pilar's  house,  who  looked  at  the  Fool 
Catcher  and  at  us  with  ineffable  surprise. 

"Gentlemen,  here  is  some  mistake,"  re- 
marked John  Pilar,  with  dignity. 

The  Fool  Catcher  ran  over  the  list  in  his 
book. 

"  'John  Pilar,  No.  7G84  Fifth  Avenue  •,  owns 
also  house  in  Fisher's  Alley.'  This  must  be  you, 
Sir.  You  live  in  this  palace  ;  you  own  that  pig- 
sty. You  live  in  the  palace  because  it  is  com- 
fortable, and  you  own  the  pig-sty  because  it 
pays  well.  No  need  of  repairs  there — no  mat- 
ter who  complains,  or  who  moves  out,  or  what 
horrible  hole  it  becomes !  There  are  always 
more  who  must  have  homes.  So  here  are  you, 
called  a  sensible  man,  yet  forgetting  that  there 
is  an  air-line  on  which  your  tenement-house 
sends  your  palace  its  daily  quota  of  disease  and 
death ;  and  wondering,  when  your  daughter 
dies  of  malignant  fever,  whence  it  came,  as  she 
was  never  exposed.  And  here  are  you,  suppos- 
ing yourself  a  Christian  man,  and  yet  doing 
unto  your  brother — because  he  is  your  poor  ten- 
ant and  helpless — all  that  you  would  dislike  to 
have  him  do  to  you  in  his  place.  Come  down, 
John  Pilar.    Here  is  no  mistake !" 

And  so  we  marched  on — John  Pilar,  Mrs. 
Patchouli,  Miss  Stryffer,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mol- 
lie's father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs. 
Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I — till  we  came  to  Mrs. 
Pelion's  door,  where  the  Fool  Catcher  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  himself*  heard,  so  great  was  the 
clamor  within  of  Mrs.  Pelion's  children. 

"I  think  no  woman  was  ever  so  troubled  as 
I!"  cried  Mrs.  Pelion,  coming  out  from  among 
them  with  an  exhausted  air  of  having  been  torn 
in  pieces,  and  of  bringing  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  herself  to  meet  us.  "Herbert  is  so 
spirited,  and  the  baby  is  so  precocious ! " 

"Make  them  obey;  other  mothers  do,"  sug- 
gested the  Fool  Catcher. 

"Oh!  but  my  children  are  unlike  others," 
answered  Mrs.  Pelion,  looking  fondly  on  her 
offspring,  who  were  disobeying  her  in  all  direc- 
tions. "They  laugh  at  punishment,"  adminis- 
tering as  she  spoke  a  series  of  pats,  of  about 
one-kitten  power  (a  nine-days'  old  kitten),  about 
the  shoulders  of  the  offending  Herbert ;  and 
then  turning  on  us  pathetically,  "  You  see ;  they 
are  so  determined.  Herbert!  put  that  book 
down ! '  Was  there  ever  such  a  child  ?  Her- 
bert!" But  Herbert,  hearing  that  he  was  in- 
vincible, went,  of  course,  calmly  on  his  way 
with  the  forbidden  volume,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  the  Fool  Catcher  requested  Mrs.  Pe- 
lion to  fall  into  line;  and  so  we  marched  on — 
Mrs.  Pelion,  John  Pilar,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie's  father  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder, 
and  I — till  we  found  old  Catchew,  furiously  be- 
rating his  son,  yowng  Tom. 

"Softly,  softly,  my  good  Sir!  What  is  the 
trouble  here?"  inquired  the  Fool  Catcher. 

"  The  trouble  !"  roared  Catchew,  who  was  in 
a  purple  rage;  "why  here  is  this  thankless 
spendthrift  puppy  complaining  of  his  allowance ; 
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and  that  he  can't  keep  even  pace  with  the  follies 
of  other  young  fellows  of  fashion  like  himself. 
Whining  to  me  for  spending  money!  Why, 
when  I  was  his  age  I  was  at  the  head  of  n  firm  ; 
I  was,  by  George,  Sir;  and  if—" 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Catchew,"  interrupted 
the  Fool  Catcher,  quietly.  "Has  young  Tom 
anv  business  or  profession  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  old  gentleman, 
briskly.  "  I  intend  my  :i  t  ■  b  ■  a  ntleman, 
a  college-bred  gentleman.  If  I  have  no  educa- 
tion no  one  can  say  but  he  has.  and  been  brought 
up  in  luxury  tool  Never  had  to  lift  his  finger 
for  himself;  and  to  think  now  that  he  should 
fly  out— ■ 

"  As  you  say,"  cut  in  the  Fool  Catcher.  "To 
flv  out  at  him  now  would  \*c  a  fort  of  treachery 
on  your  part  when  you  have  so  carefully  trained 
him  to  luxury,  la  lj  b  s»nc-s,  and  dej«cndcnce  on 
you.  For  what  I  can  sec  you  must  die  or  sap- 
port  him,  Mr.  Catehew." 

"When  I  «a^  Lis  a;<-  I  supported  tmsclf," 
commcnccil  old  Catchew.  but  the  Fool  Catcher 
stopi>ed  him  short,  and  s  »  we  marched  on— old 
Catchew,  Mrs.  Felion,  John  Filar,  Mr*.  Fat  !.- 
ouli,  Mivs  SintV  r.  .Judge  Cathcart.  Mollie'i  fa- 
ther and  mother,  Mm.  Smwhe,  Mr».  Illhini, 
Grinder,  and  I ;  when  who  should  we  meet  but 

Mrs.  PbyA! 

"How  are  lb*-  children,  Mm.  Tin  (To?"  asked 
the  Foi.l  ( 'ail  l:ei . 
The  l:i  l\  -tared. 

'  I  haven't  the  least— I  mean— really— how 
can  I  tell  ?    They  are  with  their  nurse*.'" 

"And  your  husband,  Mrs.  Phyfl*e?  I  hoj«c 
he  is  quite  well.*' 

"Hear  in.:"  cried  Mrs.  PhyfTe,  fretfully; 
"  why,  I  hardly  see  him  except  at  church. 
How  can  a  woman  know  any  thin,:  alwut  hus- 
band and  children  that  has  three  jurties  a  night 
and  such  a  visiting  li*t  as  mine  on  her  hands? 
to  say  nothing  of  one's  bonneu  and  back  hair." 

The  Fool  Catcher  sighed. 

"And  where  are  you  going.  Mrs.  Fhyfle?" 

"  To  order  a  pair  of  wings,"  cried  the  lady, 
with  animation.  "  1  am  to  appear  as  an  arch- 
angel, like  the  French  countess,  of  whom  I  read, 
at  somebody's  ball  in  Faris." 

"Kail  into  line,  Madam!"  said  the  Fool 
Catcher;  butlo!  Mrs  .Flu  Ho  slipped  out  of  his 
hands,  and  floated  away  like  so  much  thistle- 
down. 

"Too  light  to  bo  caught,"  murmured  the 
Fool  Catcher,  looking  regretfully  after  her;  "de- 
cidedly we  must  have  butterfly  traps!  Ah! 
good-morning.  Mr.  Krai;"  but  Mr.  Krai,  who 
with  his  wife  was  entertaining  a  guest,  did  not 
hear. 

"  Lovelv  weather  for  walking,"  observed  the 
lady. 

••Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Krai,  "but  you  could 
never  ]>ersuade  my  wife  of  that.  £>he  never 
finds  any  weather  for  walking." 

"Any  time  since  my  marriage,  you  mean, 
dear!"'  answered  Mrs.  Krai,  quickly,  and  grow- 
ing furiously  red. 


-  Have  you  seen  your  new  neighbors?"  asked 
the  guest  uneasily,  turning  the  comcr>ation. 

"Ah,  there  it  i> '."  cried  Mrs.  Krai.  "  1  have 
been  trying  to  induce  Mr.  Krai — " 

"My  dear,  permit  mc — our  neighbors  are 
not  yet—" 

••  Mr.  Krai  is  always  behindhand,"  contiuued 

the  w  ife. 

"  Or  has  not  so  much  curiosity,  perhaps,  as — " 

"You  have  curiosity  enough  in  M»tne  ca>es," 
3  Mrs.  Krai,  with  great  spirit.  "You  beset 
me  to  call  on  the  Sitnj  sons,  but  then  Mrs.  Simn- 
son  has  young  and  pretty  daughters.'' 

"  If  v. hi  mean  by  that — " 

"Oh:  I  mem  nothing  at  all.  I  am  quite 
in  the  wrong,  of  course.  I  always  have  been 
since  my  marriage,  though  before  it  I  was  sup- 
posed — " 

Here  the  fad  Catcher  stopped  in.  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  lady  who  sat  aghast  before  the  furious 
con)  h\  with  Fall  into  line,  my  good  friends!" 
and  we  man  bed  on  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Kial, 
Old  Catchow,  Mrs.  Felion.  John  Filar,  Mis* 
Stnfl' r,  Mr>.  Fatehouli,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mol- 
fatber  and  mother.  Ms  >in\:lie.  Mrs.  Bin- 
ins.  Grinder,  and  I  ;  and  seeing  Jack's  lath  r 
helping  his  little  son  at  work  on  n  mud  fort,  we 
opened  our  ranks;  but  the  Fool  Catcher  only 
lifted  his  hat  respectfully,  and  passed  on  to  thu 
study  where  John's  father  sat  grimly  reading 
the  news. 

"  A  nd  where  is  John  ?"  asked  the  Fool  Catcher. 

John's  father  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  At  his  Greek  ;  every  thing  goes  by  system 
i  •  re.  I  |.  at  live,  Sir  ;  shower-bath,  I- n  min- 
utes for  dreeing,  hour's  reading,  walk,  break- 
fast. Greek,  arithmetic,  Latin,  drawing,  din- 
ner. Geometry,  history,  walk,  coin|K>sition,  elo- 
cution, nupjier  ;  an  hour's  play,  reading  aloud, 
prayers,  and  bed  at  half  past  nine  precisely. 
That's  my  system,  Sr."  said  the  father;  "im 
us.  1  -  talking  alEwid;  1 1 ■ »  straying  off  with 
other  boys;  bed  hard;  food  pluiu  ;  reading  all 
solid  ;  every  thing  hard,  solid,  thorough  ;  that's 
my  plan,  Sir;  and  it  works — works  like  clock- 
work :  ' 

"  Hut  then  the  poor  little  |-cndulum  will  wear 
out  one  duy,"  said  the  Fool  Catcher.  "  BtflP 
into  line,  BKrl"  and  so  wc  marched  on — John's 
father,  Mr.  Krai.  Mrs.  Krai,  old  Catchew,  Mrs. 
Felion,  John  Filar,  Miss  StnlV  r,  Mrs.  Fateh- 
ouli, Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie  s  father  and  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  lilivins.  Grinder,  and 
I  —  when  we  met  young  Bourse,  who  buttonholed 
the  Fool  Catcher,  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Ji  ck 
Beanstalk's  stock. 

"Can't  be  a  mistake!"  said  he,  energetical- 
ly. "  I  have  some  tw  igs  from  the  stalk,  here, 
in  my  pocket.  A  bean  that  I  planted  in  my 
own  garden  sprung  up  in  the  fir-t  hour,  and 
grew  ten  feet  in  a  day.  If  you  will  step  down 
to  my  office  I  will  show  you  one  of  the  golden 
J  eggs  laid  by  the  hen  of  the  giant  that  lives  at  the 
top  in  the  glass-house;  and  some  of  our  men 
have  been  far  enough  up  to  hear  the  twanging 
of  the  giant's  harp ;  while  only  yesterday  we 
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found  among  the  leaves  a  touching  letter  dropped 
by  the  giant's  wife  begging  us  to  effect  her  re- 
lease. I  tell  you  it  is  a  sure  thing ;  stock  go- 
ing like — " 

''Fall  in  line!"  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  cool- 
ly, pouncing  at  the  same  instant  on  one  man 
trying  to  convince  another  by  argument,  and  a 
woman  who  was  snubbing  another  woman. 

"  Fall  in  line !  Fall  in  line  I"  cried  the  Fool 
Catcher,  very  red:  "you,  Sir,  ought  to  know 
better ;  and  you,  Madam,  why  do  you  complain 
of  men  while  you  use  your  own  sex  so  ill  ?"  and 
so  we  marched  on — the  man,  the  woman,  young 
Bourse,  old  Catchew,  John's  father,  Mrs.  Pe- 
lionjt  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  John  Pilar,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mol- 
lie's  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs. 
Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I — till  we  reached  the 
counting-house  of  old  Ossa,  who  was  just  look- 
ing over  his  insurance  policies. 

"  How  about  your  daughter?"  asked  the  Fool 
Catcher.    "  Is  she  insured  ?" 

"  Don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  old  Ossa, 
staring. 

"Does  she  know  -any  thing  ?"  asked  the  Fool 
Catcher. 

"Not  much,"  returned  Ossa,  grinning. 
"  What  is  the  need  ?    I  hate  clever  women." 

"How  if  you  fail,  then?" 

"But  I  sha'n't  fail.  Besides,  she'll  marry 
some  rich  fellow  or  other — young  Bourse,  or 
young  Tom  Catchew." 

"  How  if  she  marries  some  poor  fellow  ?" 

"  If  she  does,  I'll  cut  her  off." 

"How  if  young  Bourse  or  young  Catchew 
should  fail  ?" 

"But  he  won't  fail." 

"  How  if  he  dies  and  leaves  his  property  in- 
volved?" 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  driving  at?"  cries 
old  Ossa,  perplexed. 

"Why  not  instruct  your  daughter  in  some- 
thing beyond  beaus  and  back-hair?"  pursued 
the  Fool  Catcher. 

"  But  nobody  does ;  and  I  hate  clever  wo- 
men ;  besides,  she  will  marry  some  rich  fellow, 
I  tell  you." 

And  so  we  marched  on — old  Ossa,  the  man, 
the  woman,  young  Bourse,  old  Catchew,  John's 
father,  Mrs.  Pelion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  John 
Pilar,  Miss  Stryffer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cath- 
cart, Mollie's  father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe, 
Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I,  when — in  no  mat- 
ter what  street — stepped  out  from  her  carriage 
Mrs.  Prew,  of  whom  the  Fool  Catcher  made  po- 
lite-inquiries concerning  a  journey  she  had  just 
achieved. 

"  The  country  was  very  well,  but  the  people 
are  really  intolerable,"  returned  Mrs.  Prew. 
"People  who  desire  to  be  exclusive  will  soon 
be  forced  to  eschew  traveling.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Fool  Catcher,  I  had  no  comfort.  I  turned 
my  back  to  people  on  the  boats  and  cars.  I  had 
all  my  meals  served  in  my  own  rooms.  I  look- 
ed over  every  body's  head ;  but,  after  all,  do 
what  you  will,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  a 


I  crowd,  promiscuous,  ill -dressed,  second-rate, 
staring." 

' '  Fall  in  line,  Madam ! "  cried  the  Fool  Catch- 
er, hastily,  as  if  conscious  and  afraid  of  a  strong 
desire  to  box  the  lady's  ears ;  and  so  we  marched 
on — Mrs.  Prew,  old  Ossa,  the  man,  the  woman, 
young  Bourse,  old  Catchew,  John's  father,  Mrs. 
Pelion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs.  Krai,  John  Pilar,  Miss 
Stryffer,  Mrs.  Patchouli,  Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie's 
father  and  mother,  Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins, 
Grinder,  and  I — till  we  came  to  a  lecture-room, 
where  Mr.  Anonymous  was  addressing  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Browning,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Gail  Ham- 
ilton, Harriet  Hosmer,  and  Mrs.  Lewes,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"My  dear  Ladies,— Homer  represents  the 
queens  of  antiquity  as  spinning  wool,  while  the 
kings  held  counsel.  Penelope  spun.  Lucretia  spun. 
Milton  sent  Eve  into  the  kitchen,  while  the  angel 
was  talking;  and  really,  ladies,  when  women  paint 
pictures  as  well  as  men,  or  write  better  essays  than 
I  can  myself,  or  imagine  a  Zenobia,  or  give  to  the 
world  a  high-souled  woman  like  Romola,  or  make 
two  nations  weep  with  a  mother's  wail  for  her  sons, 
or  help  the  great  step  of  the  century  upward  by  an 
Uncle  Tom,  I  must  remind  you  gently,  but  firmly, 
that  you  are  out  of  your  spheres,  and  for  what? 
Your  painting,  writing,  sculpture  is  not  equal  to 
the  best  efforts  of  men,  in  similar  departments,  be- 
cause— it  is  not ;  and  if  you  advance  the  plea  that 
you  do  such  things  to  earn  bread  and  butter,  or  sup- 
port your  children,  I  answer  that  there  are  other  and 
more  womanly  ways  of  earning  a  subsistence,  in 
which  you  can  starve  with  decency  and  propriety ; 
and  in  which  you  must  remain  if  you  hope  for  our 
admiration.  Say  to  yourselves,  ladies,  not  that  I 
love  dinner  less  but  admiration  more;  and  perish 
rather  than  get  out  of  your  sphere.  If  you  are  dis- 
turbed by  what  are  called  the  promptings  of  genius 
remember  that  Penelope  spun ;  a  voice  from  the 
auditorium  reminds  me  that  she  fibbed  also.  I 
shall  only  remark  that  I  consider  the  interruption 
unladylike.  I  repeat;  Penelope  spun.  Go  to  the 
sewing-machine,  Rosa  Bonheur;  busy  yourselves 
with  puddings  and  hem  towels,  Mrs.  Stowe.  Make 
yourself  a  set  of  night-caps4  Gail  Hamilton.  La- 
dies all,  keep  your  respective  talents  with  which,  the 
Lord  only  knows  why,  you  were  endowed  safe  some- 
where out  of  sight.  Acknowledge  your  intellectual 
inferiority  to  man.  When  you  meet  an  Irishman 
with  a  hod  over  his  shoulder  say  to  yourself  this  is 
a  man.  All  men  are  superior  to  all  women.  This 
is  my  superior.  Do  this,  and  we  will  cheerfully 
acknowledge  your  spiritual  superiority,  and  your 
greater  fitness  for  heaven — " 

"Fall  in  line,  Sir!"  interrupted  the  Fool 
Catcher,  much  disgusted ;  and  so  we  marched 
on  —  Anonymous,  Mrs.  Prew,  old  Ossa,  the 
man,  the  woman,  young  Bourse,  old  Catchew, 
John's  father,  Mrs.  Pelion,  Mr.  Krai,  Mrs. 
Krai,  John  Pilar,  Miss  Stryffer,  Mrs.  Patchouli, 
Judge  Cathcart,  Mollie's  father  and  mother, 
Mrs.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Blivins,  Grinder,  and  I,  till 
we  saw  Mr.  Grimme  and  a  woman  in  battered 
hoops  and  bonnet,  thin,  gray,  anxious,  and  dep- 
recating before  a  counter,  on  which  was  an  arm- 
ful of  military  coats. 

"  If  you  arc  not  satisfied  you  can  leave  them," 
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said  Griinme.  44  There  arc  plenty  who  will  Jo 
the  work  at  half  the  price." 

"Three  dollars  a  week,"  said  the  woman, 
plaintively. 

"They  will  do  it  for  half,  I  tell  you." 

14  But  with  two  children — " 

"This  is  not  an  alms-house.  Madam.  I  par 
you  for  your  work.  Kigbt  children  or  none 
makes  no  difference." 

••Well,"  sighed  the  woman.  44  It  is  cruel 
hard.  It  does  seem  sometimes  as  if  we  couldn't 
liro  so;  but  I  don't  know  where  clac  to  tum. 
and  if  you  will  pay  mo—** 

"Can't  pay  you  now,"  cut  in  Grim  me,  sharp, 
ly,  and  buttoning  up  his  coat.  44 1  bare  fmkl  out 
so  much  1  am  short ;  but  you  shall  hare  it  next 
week.** 

"Oh!  but  Mr.  Grimme— >" 

14  Will  vou  take  them  or  not  V  says  Gnmme, 
with  a  Mirage  thru»t  At  the  bundle  of  coals. 
•'Come,  one  thing  or  the  other.  ,-».  k  '  1 
can't  wait !  I  am  going  to  prayer* meeting." 

'*  1'nncr- meeting  !  ~  ccrx«d  the  Foul  Catcher, 
with  a  ga*p ;  44  why  this  U  the  gmaieet  one  of 
them  all.  Thinks  he  can  cheat  llrarra.  Head 
the  procession.  Sir!"  and  so  we  marched  on— 
Mr.  Gnmme,  Anoni  moo*.  Mrs.  I*rew.  the  man. 
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domes, 
l'AstotjraL. 

"Hut,  my  dear, 
man.**  . 

"Yea,  so  I  do;  1 
Iranug  at  three  o'el 
out  in  the  evening !" 

\N  hat  mortal  woman  samtarr  gugg  tb"cch 
she  were,  could  withstand  u>\  1.  •:• .  so  aAer  bcr 
own  heart  as  this?  "Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  rear,"  and  Christmas  in  Rome  not  once 
in  erery  lifetime. 

In  anticipation  of  and  by  way  of  atonement 
for  this  dubious  indulgence,  we  piously  tec  our. 
•el res  to  the  realous  cultiratkm  of  health  by 
retiring,  shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  to  the  bed- 
room which  had  been  prefeued  for  us,  somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  by  a  rcncrahle  chamber-maid  in 
black  broadcloth  and  guld-bowcd  spcctacleu. 

Prolonged  silence  

"  What  time  can  it  be?44 

44  Good !  so  you  are  not  asleep  !** 

"  Asleep  one  s  first  night  in  Home !  The  air 
is  full  of  electric  influences,  and  glorious  ghoste, 
and — and  [yawningly]  the  music  <f  the  sphere*. M 

"The  air  is  fuller  of  must  and  dust,  which 


:.  t     i  th< 


M arras  at  thai  time  that  we  stood  until  |»*st 
one  o'clock,  Chri»tma*  morning,  amtd«t  the  hor- 
rid din  and  opprcaairc  odors,  twiK-ntlr  waiting 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  "fine  mum- '  and  "the 
military  mase  with  great  pomp.'*  lint  the  music 
waxed  coarser  and  more  blatant  till  iu  final 
suicidal  crash  ;  and  wherein  consisted  the  mill- 
tarineas  of  the  mass,  which  was  celebrated 
pompously  enough,  we  hare  yet  to  discorcr, 
unless  it  lay  in  the  dozen  French  soldiers  who 
shouldered  arms  and  prowled  through  the  aislos 
with  their  ugly  hats  on. 

Reluctantly  following  the  retiring  multitude, 
we  withdrew  our  unsatisfied  souls  and  exhausted 
bodies ;  but  speedily  forgot  all  in  the  delicious 
excitement  of  searching  for  St.  Peter's.  To  be 
sure  the  service  was  announced  for  three  o'clock, 
but  must  we  not  (oh,  innocents  I)  go  early  to 
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get  a  seat  ?  On  we  went.  What  cared  we  for 
cavernous  streets,  for  weary  feet,  for  lurking 
robbers  ?  Were  we  not  every  moment  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  It — the  wonder  of  the 
world  ?  It  was  an  epoch  when  our  feet  at  last 
struck  the  old  Pons  JElius,  flanked  by  seven- 
teenth century  angels  (which  some  one  wittily 
calls  Bernini's  "breezy  maniacs''),  and  when, 
crossing  the  Tiber,  we  passed  under  the  shadow 
of  that  mighty  tomb  where  Rome  lies  buried, 
with  an  angel  balancing  himself  above  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre. 

Ye  who  are  whirled  in  millionaire  state  to  St. 
Peter's,  heralded  and  encompassed  by  commis- 
sionaire, courier,  and  lackeys,  and  behold  for  the 
first  time  its  glories,  vulgarized  by  the  garish 
sunlight,  receive — whether  ye  will  or  no — the 
commiseration  of  a  pair  of  foot-sore  pilgrims 
who,  following  only  the  beams  of  a  strange 
constellation — a  starry  cross  shining  afar,  with 
no  other  attendants  than  the  midnight  stars — 
came  out  at  last  into  the  great  Piazza,  with  no 
sound  to  break  the  sacred  silence  but  the  mu- 
sical rhythm  of  the  twin  fountains,  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  grandest  in  all  Rome.  There 
they  stood,  clinging  to  each  other,  thrilled  and 
entranced  in  that  awful  solitude,  scarcely  daring 
to  lift  their  eyes  so  far  toward  heaven  as  that 
Marvelous  Dome,  whose  mere  shadow  crushed 
them.  The  darkness,  and  their  excited  imagina- 
tion, magnified  indescribably  the  proportions  of 
the  immense  Cathedral  in  their  view,  until — 
what  with  the  season,  the  hour,  the  solitude,  the 
companionship,  the  weird  duskiness,  no  mortal 
eye,  I  am  convinced,  ever  beheld  St.  Peter's 
more  impressively. 

When  our  senses  returned  we  realized  that 
we  were  indeed  all  alone.  The  1  iazza,  which 
strikes  the  beholder  often  at  first  as  dispropor- 
tionately small,  lengthened  and  broadened  as 
we  walked  on  and  on  toward  the  sombre  pile. 
After  we  had  passed  the  cruciform  gas-lights 
not  a  gleam  of  light  appeared,  except  here  and 
there  in  the  remote  colonnades  which  shut  in 
the  Piazza.  Obviously  the  sexton  hadn't  come, 
and  we  began  to  exercise  our  fledgling  skepti- 
cism in  fearing  that  Murray  had  blundered,  and 
the  Pastorella  was  not  for  our  ears. 

After  sitting  for  some  time  on  the  great  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  Cathedral,  meek  and 
subdued  under  the  natural  action  of  our  fatigue, 
the  languor  of  the  hour,  and  the  reaction  from 
our  ecstasy,  we  suddenly  discovered  an  appari- 
tion under  the  colonnade  on  our  left.  One  of 
the  Papal  guard  was  pacing  his  beat  sullenly, 
occasionally  glowering  at  us  as  suspicious  char- 
acters. Having  projected  at  him — done  up  in 
choice  French — the  Yankee  question,  "What 
time  are  the  meeting  begun?"  he  received  it, 
metaphorically,  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet,  and 
gruffly  rejected  it.  But  here,  as  often,  German 
proved  our  angel  of  deliverance.  The  guard 
could  not  withstand  the  same  inquiry  done  up 
in  his  vernacular  burr,  so  he  graciously  informed 
us  that  the  sacred  doors  would  open  at  three 
o'clock — and  not  till  then. 


Returning  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  from  an 
unsuccessful  search  for  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  in 
which  to  drown  our  impatience,  we  found  that 
a  few  shivering  shades  had  crept  into  view  at 
immense  intervals  along  the  great  flight  of  steps. 
To  our  distempered  vision  they  seemed  the  re- 
morseful ghosts  of  Nero's  band  of  tormentors, 
who  were  wont  to  kindle  into  awfully  grotesque 
torch-light  devout  martyrs  for  the  illumination 
of  this  old  arena,  and  who  on  this  holy  night 
were  come  to  do  grievous  penance  where  once 
they  kept  impious  revel.  But  when  at  last  an 
official  ascended  the  steps  and  unlocked  the 
massive  door,  we  recognized  somewhat  offens- 
ively the  mortality  of  those  with  whom  we  came 
in  contact,  as  we  pushed  with  the  now  numer- 
ous crowd  into  the  vestibule.  So  high  did  my 
enthusiasm  run  that  for  a  moment  after  the  sud- 
den illumination  of  this  vestibule  I  mistook  it 
for  the  Basilica  itself,  but  fortunately  did  not 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  like  the  Yankee  of  the  Brit- 
ish Apocrypha,  who  departed  inveighing  against 
the  "conceit  of  these  fellows,  when  their  con- 
founded old  meetin'-house  ain't  any  bigger  than 
Brattle  Street!" 

Having  lighted  the  great  lamps  of  the  vesti- 
bule, our  "light-bearer  and  path-preparer"  un- 
locked a  little  side-door,  and,  as  we  followed 
him  curiously  with  our  eyes,  began  to  ascend  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  torch  in  hand.  We  were 
half  inclined  to  follow  bodily,  not  knowing  but 
through  that  strait  gate  our  way  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies  must  lie.  But  we  refrained,  although  a 
dozen  men  pressed  after  him ;  and  presently 
the  bells  of  the  tower  rang  out  merrily,  and 
the  ringers  came  tumbling  down  the  steps,  and 
unlocked  at  last  the  temple  itself  to  our  eager 
feet.  The  romantic  excitement  of  the  time  and 
place  almost  overpowered  us  as  the  people  lift- 
ed the  ponderous  leathern  curtain  and  we  passed 
in. 

In  a  moment  the  crowd  had  melted  away  in 
the  immensity,  and  we  stood  alone  in  St.  Peter's 
in  the  dead  of  Christmas-eve.  The  delicious 
atmosphere  rapt  us  away  into  a  trance  of  de- 
light. Far  away  tremulous  stars  faintly  glim- 
mered before  the  high  altar;  near  us  all  was 
dim,  save  that  on  our  right  a  lamp  burned  be- 
fore the  exquisite  Pieta  of  Michael  Angelo,  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  holding  the  dead  Christ  in  her 
arms.  The  Lord  pardon  thy  servant  in  this 
thing,  if  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  I  bowed  down 
myself  then  and  thereafter,  whenever  I  entered 
the  cathedral,  feeling  that  the  living  Christ  was 
not  far  from  that  little  chapel !  It  was  strange, 
and  consoling  as  strange,  to  kneel  on  this  sto- 
ried pavement,  and  offer  petitions  for  the  little 
soul  far  away  whose  sweetest  eyes  were  at  that 
moment  just  opening  to  the  dawn  of  her  first 
Christmas.  With  hearts  at  rest  we  wandered 
through  the  beautiful  twilight,  dimly  discerning 
the  magnificence  of  the  pavement  and  the  col- 
umns, and  the  stately  grandeur  of  statues  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  with  whose  minutest 
lines  we  subsequently  became  familiar,  till  final- 
ly we  stood  by  the  great  baldacchino  which 
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Haunts  its  stolen  bronze  beneath  the  pure  maj- 
esty of  the  dome. 

As  we  reverently  approached  the  marble  rail- 
ing which  incloses  the  shrine  of  St.  Peters  chair 
wc  started  back  abashed  as  wc  saw  below  ns, 
kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the  Confessional,  no 
other  than  the  Holy  Father  himself.  It  was 
only  after  related  glances  at  the  majestic  fig- 
ure, and  a  furtive  consultation  of  our  Hand- 
book, that  we  were  reassured  that  wc  were  not 
trespassing  upon  private  devotions  but  were 
viewing  instead  C'anuva's  admirable  statnc  of 
Pius  VI.  This  monument  controls  pleasantly 
with  the  self-complacent  attitudes  of  the  major- 
ity of  his  predecessors  and  successors  through- 
out the  cathedral. 

It  was  now  after  3  o'clock.  On  cither  side 
of  the  altar  arc  a  few  permanent  "lews,"  in 
Yankee  parlance.  In  one  of  these  wo  solemnly 
seated  ourselves,  wondering  at  the  scantiness 
of  the  congregation.  Half  a  dozen  gentlemen 
and  ladies  were  near  us,  but  where  were  the 
crowd  who  had  cutcrcd  with  us?  Afirr  patient 
waiting  for  half  an  hour  without  sign  of  increased 
illumination,  parson,  choir,  or  congregation,  our 
attention  wn>  ti\<  d,  during  our  rcstlMI  glance* 
about  us,  by  a  brilliant  light  in  a  chapel  far  down 
the  nave.  >i;«;  . .  :.ng  the  truth,  we  leave  the 
upper  seats  of  the  synagogue  as  speedily  and 
-liaiiii  f.ieedly  us  possible,  and  hastening  to  the 
blaze,  find  that  there  indeed  is  serrice  already 
begun — and  why  not,  for  is  this  not  the  chapel 
of  the  choir?  The  half-dosen  benches  were  of 
course  already  occupied  by  1c-m  punctual  wor- 
shi|»ers.  so  that  wo  "early  bird*,"  instead  of 
winning  the  proverbial  reward,  wore  doomed  to 
stand  throughout  the  service. 

Kvcry  thing  around  us  was  novel.  The  altar 
was  one  blaio  of  light.  The  little  chafcl  was 
crowded  mi  (locating}  as  to  its  auditor)  ;  while 
its  equal  number  of  priests,  etc.,  spread  them- 
selves aggravatinglv  at  ease  in  their  ample  stall.. 
In  the  topmost  range  were  seated  the  biggest 
wigs,  or  rather  tonsures,  comfortably  wrap|«  i  in 
ermine  enjtes ;  bck 
iqntneUUM]  and 
tunics  of  lace  and  it 
a  bench  full  of  violel 

last  bench  frequently  sent  forth  skirmishers  into 
the  midst  of  the  melee,  who  darted  hither  and 
thither  armed  with  candles  and  authority  by  no 
means  little  or  brief.  Once  in  a  while  an  er- 
mine or  a  squirrel  who  had  overslept  himself 
would  come  pattering  in,  with  a  bow  for  the  al- 
tar and  a  profounder  bow  for  his  fellow-rodents, 
who  reciprocated  the  compliment  without  inter- 
mitting the  discordant,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  de- 
vout, growl,  whieh  they  had  been  pleased  to  set 
up  before  our  entranee. 

When  at  last  the  grand  procession  came  march- 
ing in  with  candles,  crosiers,  mitres,  and  what- 
nots, I  am  afraid  somebody  thought  the  Grand 
Mogul  thereof  was  no  less  than  Pio  Nono  him- 
self, and  gazed  accordingly  w  ith  quickened  pulse- 
beat.  But  it  was  only  a  comfortable  cardinal- 
bishop  who  played  he  was  Poj>e,  with  gorgeous 
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paraphernalia  to  perfect  the  illusion.  After  his 
attendants  had  marched  him  in  and  deposited 
him  in  his  gorgeous  seat,  as  if  he  had  been  I 
big  doll  whieh  they  had  just  found  in  one  of 
their  red  stockings,  they  at  once  set  themselves 
at  work  in  awkward  boy-fashion  to  undress  him 
to  an  alarming  degree,  and  then  to  attire  l.im 
•vain  in  what  a  Yankee  would  call  his  •'store- 
clothes,"  and  finally  to  prance  about  him  ad- 
miringly, precisely  a.s  my  baby  is  now  doing 
with  her  Ulovcd  doll  Minnie.  This  Doll  l>e- 
haved  well,  considering  his  provocations ;  and 
when  at  last  his  tormentors  had  retired  to  a  lit- 
tle dUtanee  to  rest  themselves  and  survey  their 
treasure,  ho  gazed  complacently  upon  his  fat, 
l>cjcwclcd  fingers,  spread  out  upon  his  knees, 
and  seemed  to  think  the  role  of  show.pup|>et  not 
so  bad  after  ail. 

Daring  the  lull  wc  inspected  our  fellow-au- 
ditors. Judging  from  ap|>earanees  then*  were 
among  them  not  more  than  ten  Koiuauists,  and 
the  majoritv  of  the  assemblv  were  unmistakably 
Kngluh.  Murray  very  pn-^rly  condemns  all 
improprieties  in  the  behavior  of  tourists  during 
Komish  ceremonials,  but  it  was  just  a  little  fun- 
ny to  notice  the  anxious  subservience  of  that 
autocrats  slaves — "llriton*  n  •••i  \\;J!1n\"  not- 
withstanding. Having  rend  in  their  authority 
that  a  black  dress  and  veil  were  en  rtifU  for  all 
serv ice \  m  the  .sinttne  (  hnj^l,  and  for  reserved 
seats  at  the  ceremonies  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican  during  Holy  Wc.-k,  alim  <a  every  dow- 
ager  and  damsel  of  them  all  was  scrupulously 
clad  in  weeds  on  this  joyful  anniversary,  and 
exposed  herself  to  rheumatism*  and  catarrh*  by 
the  supererogatory  concession  of  a  flimsy  veil 
in  lieu  of  a  sensible  hat.  Furthermore,  these 
excellent  women  (like  the  aggravating  wife  in 
Ihckcns's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities")  '*flop|>cd"  at 
the  least  pro*  -  ati  n,  and  some  of  them  were 
sure  to  go  down  at  tha  wrong  time,  and  discov- 
er the  blunder  just  in  season  to  lift  up  tli<  ir 
heads  and  stare  about  defiantly  for  any  chance 
observer  during  the  solcroncat  parts  of  the  serv- 
ice. Quite  a  uuraber,  indeed,  knelt  unflinch- 
ingly during  the  whole  ceremony,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

There  was,  however,  one  Aunt  Ilctsey  Trot- 
wood  who  stood  bolt  upright  with  Protestant  lip, 
sneering  and  nose  sniffing  even  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  An  outraged 
oflicial  behind  her  whispered  "down,"  but  she 
only  tossed  her  head  an  inch  higher,  and  settled 
herself  more  firmly  ujon  her  broad  Knglish  ba- 
sis ;  whereupon  by  a  dextrous  application  of  his 
staJT  of  office  to  the  rear  of  the  rebellious  knees, 
he  brought  her  suddenly  into  position,  where  she 
had  the  sense  to  remain. 

When  one's  conscience  forbids  sufficient  com- 
pliance w  ith  the  prescribed  rites  of  any  place  or 
season,  what  alternative  remains  to  good-breed- 
ing but  to  furcgo  the  service?  That  boor  who, 
having  solicited  the  honor  of  presentation  to 
Pio  Nono,  refused  to  receive  the  customary 
papal  benediction,  deserved  a  sharper  rebuke 
thau  that  of  the  gcntle-cyed  father,  ''I  think 
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the  blessing  of  an  old  man  could  do  you  no 
harm !" 

But  to  return  to  the  chapel  of  the  choir. 
Amusing  Britons  ceased  to  interest  when  the 
heavenly  music  of  the  Pastorella  began.  We 
have  longed  to  lay  hands  on  the  score,  and  as- 
sure ourselves  whether  this  music  were  really 
more  seraphic  than  we  had  ever  heard  besides. 
Certainly  our  enjoyment  of  its  exquisite  harmo- 
ny was  so  great  that  the  three  hours'  standing 
which  we  endured  for  its  sake  were  of  little  ac- 
count to  us,  and  the  strains  which  still  float  in 
our  memories  are  marvelously  sweet.  The  or- 
gan was  superbly  played,  and  the  choir  of  male 
voices  left  no  room  for  desire  that  Patti,  or  even 
Jenny  Lind,  had  been  there.  The  soprano  was 
singularly  smooth  and  sweet.  Possibly  the  beau- 
ty of  the  music  was  enhanced  by  its  contrast  with 
the  responsive  chanting  of  the  squirrels,  ermines, 
etc.,  wherein  they  went  on  to  iterate  and  reiter- 
ate in  the  gruffest  and  most  snuffling  manner 
that  they  were  respectively  Owls  of  the  Desert, 
Pelicans  of  the  Wilderness,  and  Bulls  of  Bashan. 

Talk  of  Yankee  expectoration  !  Every  priest 
and  Levite  in  Rome  takes  snuff,  and  uses  a  great 
banner  of  a  yellow  pocket-handkerchief  with  a 
resonance  that  would  put  to  shame  the  most  ca- 
tarrhal State  Legislature  inourcountrj7,  while  no 
spot  or  time  is  sacred  to  them.  Our  good  Abbe' 
S  told  us,  with  the  naivest  delight  (as  prov- 
ing the  Vicegerent's  humanity),  that  he  actually 
saw  the  Pope  take  snuff  as  he  was  going  up  to 
the  altar  to  celebrate  Mass ! 

This  is  an  old  scandal.  As  long  ago  as  Pope 
Urban  a  bull  of  excommunication  was  issued 
against  any  priest  who  should  introduce  his 
snuff-box  into  his  official  service,  whereupon 
Pasquin  turned  against  the  Pope  a  blast  from 
the  sacred  canon,  quoting  Job's  remonstrance : 
"Against  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  wind 
wilt  thou  show  thy  strength,  and  wilt  thou  pur- 
sue the  light  stubble?" 

This  Christmas  service  was  shamelessly  dis- 
figured. One  gross  fellow,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  onerous  duty  of  holding  up  a  candle  while 
the  Doll  spelled  out  occasionally  a  sentence  from 
a  big  book  held  before  him  by  another  obese 
boy,  when  he  rested  from  his  labors  sat  just  be- 
hind the  Cardinal,  and  actually  spat  offensive- 
ly directly  before  the  holy  altar  upon  the  stair 
of  which  he  sat. 

It  was  good  to  go  out  into  pure  daylight,  for 
as  we  descended  the  steps  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo 
hailed  the  rising  of  the  Christmas  sun  with  a 
grand  salute,  and  our  first  night  in  Rome  was 
over. 

Twelfth-Night,  the  anniversary  of  the  pres- 
entation of  gifts  to  the  Christ-child  by  the  three 
kings,  is  the  favorite  gift-season  in  Rome.  Santa 
Claus  is  ousted  by  a  certain  old  beldame,  yclept 
Befana  (corruption  of  Epiphania),  wizened  and 
"Sty?  who  delivers  rods  to  bad  and  presents  to 
good  children.  Tradition  reveals  something  to 
the  following  effect  in  regard  to  her  origin  and 
history.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype 
of  Martha,  the  famous  housewife  of  Bethany. 


When  the  gorgeous  train  of  the  three  kings 
swept  by  her  domicile  she  was  absorbed  in  the 
fascinations  of  Spring  cleaning,  and  in  response 
to  all  entreaties  to  gaze  at  the  holy  cavalcade, 
she  only  brandished  her  broom  the  more  zeal- 
ously, saying:  "I'll  see  them  when  they  come 
back !"  But,  alas !  every  body  knoAvs  that 
they  returned  by  another  way  ;  and  wicked  King 
Herod  was  foiled,  and  poor  old  Befana  stands  to 
this  day,  broom  in  hand,  and  eyes  protruded, 
looking  in  vain  for  glories  which  she  will  never, 
never  see.  It  is  not  strange  she  should  be  so 
implacable  toward  even  childish  peccadilloes, 
inflicting  present  pain  to  avert  eternal  dole. 

Why  all  the  Roman  world  should  flock  to  the 
Piazza  di  San  Eustachio  on  this  famous  night 
I  know  not ;  but  thither  they  have  been,  year 
after  year,  since  the  beginning,  and  find  rare  en- 
tertainment for  their  pains ;  and  with  them  went 
I,  under  the  protection  of  a  party  of  Americans, 
on  the  last  anniversary,  stealing  away  from  my 
sleeping  invalid  like  an  arch-conspirator.  It 
was  after  midnight,  yet  the  Corso  was  all  alive, 
and  every  shop  whose  specialty  is  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  articles  of  virtu,  open  and  thronged.  It 
was  charming  to  meet  the  fathers,  mothers,  big 
brothers,  godfathers,  bachelor  uncles,  etc.,  hast- 
ening home  with  love-laden  eyes  and  hands,  or 
in  eager  pursuit  of  some  treasure  for  the  little 
people  who  lay  dreaming  compassionately  of 
poor  old  Befana. 

As  we  approached  the  Pantheon  the  crowd 
grew  denser  and  the  excitement  deepened.  The 
streets  leading  into  the  Piazza  di  San  Eustachio 
were  barred  against  the  entrance  of  carriages, 
and  filled,  like  the  Piazza  itself,  with  booths  for 
the  sale  of  every  imaginable  commodity,  the 
vendors  watching  all  night  for  the  chance  of 
disposing  of  their  wares  to  the  turbulent  crowds. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  some  of  these  sales-people ; 
weary  women  and  sleepy  children  shivering  and 
screwing  open  their  eyelids  all  the  long  night 
for  a  possible  handful  of  baiocchi.  Some  of  the 
more  prosperous  were  furnished  with  a  large 
brasier  of  burning  coals,  and  still  more  with  the 
national  scaldino — the  little  earthen  basket  for 
embers,  which  seems  the  chief  solace  for  Roman 
women,  rich  or  poor.  As  the  entire  vicinity  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  candles  and  torches  of 
every  description,  and  by  vessels  of  oil  with  float- 
ing wicks,  the  effect  was  startling  to  a  novice. 

I  was  at  first  too  dazed  by  the  wild  scene  to 
enjoy  it,  and  repented  bitterly  my  escapade. 
The  cries  of  the  vendors,  the  chaffering  of  the 
buyers,  the  unrestrained  laughter  and  babble 
of  the  spectators  were  crazing.  Every  few  mo- 
ments we  were  forced  aside  by  the  approach  of 
a  grotesque  procession  of  revelers  who  came 
dancing  down  upon  us,  sounding  trumpets,  beat- 
ing tambourines  and  drums,  blowing  whistles, 
working  gigantic  "jumping-jacks"  (three  feet 
and  more  in  height),  with  innumerable  other 
"soul-stirring"  and  "ear-piercing"  devices. 
Our  party  was  eminently  grave  in  its  composi- 
tion, made  up  as  it  was  of  two  clergymen  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Methodist  Churches ; 
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three  ministers'  wives ;  with  the  excellent  phy- 
sician to  the  American  Legation  and  his  wife, 
whose  hospitality  and  kindly  offices  toward  their 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  visiting  Koine 
are  above  praise. 

But  here  were  we  in  the  midst  of  Bedlam, 
and  our  only  alternatives  were  instant  flight  or 
a  pell-mell  entrance  into  the  revel.  "While  I 
was  preparing  myself  for  the  first  a  shrill  Most 
in  my  ear,  discharged  by  no  leas  a  per>onage 
than  our  j»ortly  Dominic  himself,  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  the  deafening  flourish  of  a  tambour- 
ine above  my  head  by  his  elegant  Httlc  wife, 
provoked  me  to  the  second.  In  five  minute' 
time,  following  our  leader,  the  entire  party  were 
furnished  with  the  peculiar  Bcfana  whistle  in 
the  form  of  parti-colored  plaster  images,  or  with 
ringing  tambourines,  ami  were  doing  their  ut- 
most to  swell  the  din.  It  was  noticeable,  and 
perha;  s  humiliating,  to  Indejendencc-day  brag- 
garts to  sec  how  wild  and  ap|»arently  uncon- 
trollable the  sport  could  wax,  and  yet  nothing 
take  place  which  was  cither  brutal  or  offensive. 
There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  fighting,  only 
unbridled  jollity.  S>  fascinating  did  the  sport 
become  that  even  the  silence  of  tho  streets  on 
our  return  did  not  quell  it.  Wc  whittled  and 
rung  our  merry  bells  to  the  last,  even  sounding 
a  defiant  blast  in  the  cars  of  the  innocent  sleep- 
er at  home. 

This  was  our  matin  service.  After  (I'jrvnr 
my  friend  and  myself,  with  her  bright  Baby  Bell 
and  her  nurse,  went  to  vespers  at  the  church  of 
Am  (Vli. 

In  this  nncient  church,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua,  the  wooden 
llamhit.o  now  tiMin*  the  place  and  dealing  pre- 


to  which  Homan  women  many  centuries  ago 
brought  their  sick  children  in  faith. 

A  flight  of  l:M  step*,  which  once  serred  an 
the  approach  to  the  Temple  of  Cjuirinus,  now 
leads  up  to  the  church,  t'p  these  steps  climbed 
great  Carsar  on  his  knees  once  upon  a  time,  and 
at  their  foot  Kionzi  fell,  and  so  did  Babv  Bell. 
Thc^e  magnificent  steps  were  crowded  with  wor- 
shipers of  the  Bambino  and  of  Mammon.  De- 
votees and  sight  seen  made  their  ascent  slowly 

orously  the  virtues  of  their  wrares,  consisting  of 
books,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  charms  of  even- 
sort. 

The  pictures  and  images  most  popular  among 
the  devout  were  shameful  caricatures  of  the 
Christ-child  and  truthful  copies  of  the  sacred 
Bambino,  whose  miraculous  graces  and  gifts 
are  the  prime  care  of  the  Franciscans  of  the 
convent  connected  with  this  church.  As  the 
country  people  hold  the  Bambino  in  special 
honor,  aud  flock  to  its  feast,  this  was  our  most 
favored  opportunity  for  seeing  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, and  we  lingered  long  on  the  steps,  ob- 
serving the  various  groups  as  they  arrived,  and 
the  exhibitions  of  national  shrewdness,  drollery, 
aud  superstition. 

The  Bambino  ought  to  be  good  in  atonement 


'  for  its  unspeakable  hideousness.  It  was  (of 
course)  wrought  from  a  tree  of  Mount  Olivet 
by  n  pilgrim,  who,  as  an  artist,  must  have 
been  like  .lean  raid's  grandfather — ''poor  but 
pious."  This  devout  hewer  of  wovd  having 
fallen  asleep  over  his  chopping,  that  Pre-Ra- 
phaelitist  of  artists,  St.  Luke,  (of  course)  hap- 
pened along,  and  added  the  finishing  touches 
with  his  ubiquitous  brush.  It  btrikes  an  un- 
prejudiced inspector  of  this  twin  composition 
that  either  arti>t  ini-ht  lune  done  better  with 

j  "t'other  dear  charmer  away."  Their  united 
efforts  have  certainly  produced  the  stra-  .  M  1  I 
all  strange  gods.  Its  unconthness  is  somewhat 
concealed  by  n  rank  overgrowth  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  sown  lavishly  by  the  halt, 
maimed,  nnd  blind  whom  it  has  healed.  It  is 
borne  in  state  to  the  bedside  of  the  rich  and 
noble  invalid,  while  the  |>oor  enrry  their  sick 
to  the  Presepio  itself.    The  thing  can  always 

Im  uvn  fur  n  f  ••»()«•  i  11  r»    1  i  1  I  i  \  !•  1  r     . i , 

done  and  incensing*  on  the  part  of  the  pious 
showman  \  but  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany  its 
healing  l>cauis  arise  without  nion-  v  or  price. 

Among  the  stories  current  in  IJ-  me  i»  one  of 
*  devotee,  whose  seal  outran  her  hon«*sty.  Be- 
ing the  mother  of  a  frequently  ailing  family  the 
draft  upon  pur*c  and  time  made  b\  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Bambino  became  oppressive.  Ae- 
cortlinglr  she  planned  and  executed  with  holv 
guilc  the  following  device:  Procuring  from  the 

tcqart  of  the  idol,  she  seised  the  first  opportu- 
nity when  tho  Bambino  was  making  n  profes- 
sional call  at  her  house  and  confiscated  it  bjdily, 
sending  kick  to  the  unsusttcetinff  Franciscans  the 

relic's  gewgaws.  All  went  well  that  day  in  the 
ladv's  home,  and  all  went  ill  in  the  Convent. 
At  night,  however,  according  to  tho  story,  the 
vigils  of  the  monks  were  disturbed  by  mysterious 
knocking*,  and  at  last  a  plaintive  voice  cried, 
"  I  am  the  Bambino,  let  me  in."  Wh  im]  on 
the  holy  men  exclaimed,  with  horror,  "  Avuunt 
blasphemer!  The  holy  Bambino  is  safe  in  the 
I'n  ■  pi  •."  But  the  pitiful  voire  k<pt  pleading 
until  the  gates  opened,  and  behold  there  was, 
indeed,  the  genuiue  image,  clad  only  in  its  na- 
tive graces,  which,  going  forthwith  to  its  man- 
ger, cast  out  the  l>ogus  baby  and  took  j <  n-esMon 
of  its  own  again.  What  became  of  the  purloin- 
ing tuatrrftimi/ias  my  informant  said  not. 

In  one  of  the  <  hapeN  of  the  church  w<-  found 
a  grand  tableau  of  wax-figures,  representing  a 
scene  in  Bethlehem,  which  inspired  Baby  Bell's 
vociferous  admiration.  In  the  centre  lay  the 
Bambino  in  the  Virgin's  arms,  bhc  being  ap- 
propriately dressed  for  the  occasion  in  a  robe 
of  crimson  silk,  liberally  spangled,  surrounded 
by  a  bevy  of  most  idiotic-looking  representations 
of  w  ise  men  and  beasts.  Over  against  this  car- 
icature of  that  divine  scene,  which  St.  Matthew- 
alone  has  painted  from  the  life,  was  erected  a 
little  platform,  from  which  boys  and  girls  de- 
claim the  glories  of  Mary  and  the  miracles  of 
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the  image,  which  no  child  of  them  all  would  not 
disdain  as  a  doll.  It  was  here  that  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  Improvisatore  made  his  debut. 

The  children  were  of  various  conditions ;  but 
there  was  not  one  of  the  dozen  who  spoke  dur- 
ing our  visit  who  could  not  have  given  practical 
lessons  in  elocution  in  any  American  college, 
which  it  would  be  to  its  advantage  to  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  There  was 
none  of  the  millinery  display  which  bedizens  the 
actors  in  our  day  and  Sunday  school  exhibitions. 
The  only  attempt  at  any  thing  of  this  kind  was 
in  the  person  of  a  young  woman  of  six  or  seven 
years,  who,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  had  extin- 
guished herself  by  her  mother's  big  bonnet  and 
long-fingered  gloves ;  but  there  was,  on  the  other 
han  d,  no  trace  of  the  shamefacedness  and  starched 
awkwardness  which  infects  the  bone  and  muscle 
and  cuticle  of  young  American  speakers.  There 
was  one  morsel  of  a  boy,  perhaps  four  years  old, 
who  combined  the  dignity  of  Everett,  the  hon- 
eyed sweetness  of  Curtis,  the  impassioned  action 
of  a  Ward  Beecher,  with  an  inimitable  grace  of 
his  own.  This  seems  extravagant ;  but  several 
American  gentlemen  who  joined  us  on  this  oc- 
casion declared  the  speech  of  this  infant  by  far 
the  finest  exhibition  of  oratory  they  had  ever 
heard. 

But  our  delight  speedily  gave  way  to  other 
feelings.  After  vespers,  chanted  by  filthy  Fran- 
ciscans, the  great  event  of  the  year  took  place. 
A  magnificent  band  of  music  was  stationed  in 
the  nave,  to  whose  superb  marches  a  long  pro- 
cession, bearing  gorgeous  banners  and  splendid 
symbols,  moved  once  and  again  through  all  the 
aisles  of  the  church.  Ecclesiastics  of  various 
ranks  in  rich  attire,  followed  by  a  dreary  file 
of  unclean  monks,  whose  bare  feet  matched  in 
hue  their  dingy  robes  of  brown.  With  various 
marchings  and  preparatory  ceremonies  the  whole 
glittering  train  swept  up  to  the  chapel-tableau, 
and  after  profuse  genuflection,  and  grimace,  and 
waving  of  odorous  censers,  the  image  was  given 
into  their  care,  when  they  all  marched  and  coun- 
termarched again,  with  the  Bambino  carried  at 
their  head  in  the  arms  of  a  bishop,  who  resem- 
bled Daniel  Webster,  and  looked  quite  as  sheep- 
ish as  that  great  statesman  would  have  done  if 
forced  to  carry  a  big  black  doll  at  the  head  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  procession.  The  scene  without 
the  church  was  even  more  amazing  than  that 
within.  The  great  flight  of  steps,  the  pave- 
ment, and  every  window  and  loggia  in  the  vi- 
cinity were  thronged ;  and  when  the  great  pro- 
cession finally  moved  to  the  central  door,  and 
the  blushing  bishop  held  aloft  the  Bambino 
without,  as  within  the  church,  men,  women, 
and  children  fell  upon  their  knees  in  adoration. 

Having  viewed  St.  Peter's  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  it  remained  for  us  to  behold  it 
as  the  well-appointed  stage  for  the  exhibition 
of  Pontifical  High  Mass,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  circumstance.  As  Pius  IX.  has  outdone 
the  world  in  Mariolatry,  it  would  be  probable 
that  Candlemas  or  Purification-day  would,  un- 
der his  reign,  be  observed  with  peculiar  honor 


as  a  high  feast.  Therefore  we  seized  this  occa- 
sion for  going  up  to  the  great  temple  with  some 
degree  of  that  state  which  I  have  previously  de- 
cried— we  signifying  a  sister  clergywoman  and 
myself,  the  young  divine  preferring  on  this  oc- 
casion a  solitary  "prowl"  in  search  of  spoils 
about  Trajan's  forum. 

Robed  and  veiled  in  unmitigated  black  we 
drove  toward  the  grand  Piazza.  As  we  drew 
near  the  throng  of  carriages  increased  until  we 
were  forced  to  fall  into  line,  moving  at  a  fune- 
real pace  behind  a  Cardinal's  gilded  coach,  with 
its  red  umbrella  strapped  upon  the  roof.  At 
regular  intervals  dragoons  were  stationed,  rein- 
ing their  superb  horses  with  one  hand,  while 
the  other  held  a  drawn  sword.  As  we  entered 
and  passed  down  the  nave,  we  found  the  mag- 
nificent pillars  tricked  out  with  gala  crimson- 
and-gold,  while  before  the  bronze  statue  of 
Jupiter,  or  Jew-Peter  (this  musty  pun  could 
never  be  more  relevant  than  here),  burned  the 
massive  golden  candlesticks,  which  cost  either 
20,000  or  200,000  scudi  each  — my  note-book 
being  blurry  hereabout. 

With  minds  conscious  of  rectitude  of  toilet 
we  marched  solemnly  to  the  sacred  inclosure, 
where  on  Christmas-eve  we  had  sat  in  lone  state, 
but  which  was  now  nearly  filled  with  ladies  in 
black.  A  stately  chamberlain  eyed  us  critical- 
ly, and  then  graciously  passed  us  in,  we  return- 
ing the  gaze  with  interest,  as  his  .costume  pre- 
sented far  more  attractive  points  than  ours — 
consisting  as  it  did  of  a  Spanish  cloak  of  velvet, 
knee-breeches,  a  stiff  ruff  about  the  throat,  and 
at  the  wrists  soft  ruffles  of  priceless  old  lace  ; 
and,  above  all,  a  superb  necklace  of  gold. 

Having  been  brought  to  approve  the  action 
of  the  Church  Fathers  in  regard  to  costume 
long  before  I  reached  the  church,  as  I  saw  with 
what  modest  grace  the  veil  enfolded  the  lovely 
Madonna,  my  companion,  a  simple  glance 
around  the  charmed  circle  to  which  we  were 
now  admitted  convinced  me  that  no  costume 
could  be  so  universally  becoming  as  that  or- 
dained and  rigorously  enforced  upon  all  aspir- 
ants to  these  seats  of  honor  during  church  cere- 
monials. It  occurred  to  us  that  were  Protestant 
assemblies  of  worship  less  kaleidoscopic  in  col- 
oring, corporeal  and  spiritual  vision  would  be 
less  distracted,  and  the  number  of  obtrusively- 
homely  women  be  reduced.  Yet  it  was  amusing 
to  see  how  feminine  ingenuity  had  contrived  to 
introduce  richness  and  even  variety  into  the 
strictest  compliance  with  the  absolute  law.  Of 
course  the  robe — so  it  were  black — might  be  of 
serge,  silk,  or  regal  velvet ;  while  the  head  was 
adorned  with  every  degree  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity, from  the  rich  folds  of  a  superb  mantle 
(transformed  by  the  aid  of  jeweled  pins  into  a 
veil  for  the  nonce)  to  a  coquettish  little  barbe, 
or  a  square  foot  of  simple  bobbinet. 

Before  us  sat  a  party  of  English  women,  whose 
improving  conversation  we  could  not  escape. 
Among  their  words  of  wisdom  were  the  follow- 
ing :  "Who  was  the  Bishop  who  officiated  on 
Sunday?"— meaning  at  the  English  church  just 
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beyond  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  M  Bishop  Whip- 
ple, dear." 

"Where  is  he  Bishop,  pray?''  "Mimosa, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa!"  But  here 
comes  a  full  drum  corps  playing  lustily,  as  they 
usher  in  two  rcgimcuts  of  soldiers,  who,  being 
stationed  in  a  double  row  the  entire  length  of 
the  nave,  stand  with  bayonets  fixed  during  the 
service. 

A  brief  hltlinl,  immense  sensation  among 
the  girls  around  us;  enter  the  Gnardia  Nobile. 
Our  matron  souls  were  not  totally  an  moved 
bv  their  perfections.  They  nre  the  flower  of 
Roman  nobility,  and  yet  what  knightly  deed  was 
ever  done  by  the  bravest  of  them  all  ?  The  mi- 
couthest  Boldier-l*»y  in  Yankee  blue  who  ever 
kept  faithful  watch  l>eforc  a  loyal  camp  outranks 
them.  And  yet,  in  the  impassioned  words  of 
one  of  the  improving  Kugli*h  colloquista  licforc 
us,  44  What  lovely  legs!"  Golden  h-  lmet«,  with 
stiff  w  hite  plumes,  black  "  waterfalls"  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  white  knee  breeches, 
high  top-boots,  blue  (*earlet  when  at  their  grand- 
est) coats,  completed  the  costume  of  these  phys- 
ically and  sartoriallv  magnificent  fellow*,  who 
lead' captive  silly  women  (particularly  English 
and  American  school  -  girl*),  and  stand  with 
drawn  swords  on  cither  side  of  the  l'ope's  chair. 
Next  come  in  long  procession  the  Swiss  Guard 
in  the  horrible  auto-d.-i.fr- :*h  livery  which  |<r- 
pctuatcs  the  single  blunder  of  the  inspired  arch- 
itect, sculptor,  paiutcr,  port,  »tatr»tnan,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  who  designed  it,  nodding. 

Bat  behold  Pio  Nono  hitmelf  borne  in  gor- 
geous  procession  of  cardinal*.  bishop*,  etc.    A'-  ' 
though  tho  twelve  bearcn  walk  M»ftly,  yet  the  j 
old  man  reminded  me  of  certain  little  boys  who, 

I  •*•••>»       ri'io  iiir  ci<  I'linni  niouuu  me  iiii^,  M 

a  menagerie,  fmd  the  exaltation  more  |  r  1  n- 
tive  of  sea-sickne*s  and  scare  (again*t  which 
pride  struggle*  with  a  sickly  smile)  than  of  the 
anticipated  triumph.  However,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther shut  hi*  eves  bravely  and  stretched  out  two 
finger*  in  benediction,  and  was  at  last  safely  -  t 
posited  in  his  crim»on-and-gold  robe*  before  the 
altar,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  made  for  his 
throne  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  ehoir  from  behind  a  screened  balcony  ' 
pealed  forth  glorious  music,  during  which  poor 
Pius  again  lost  his  liberty  and  his  gay  robe*, 
and  appeared  at  last  clad  in  purest  white. 

A  long  ceremony  of  presentation  followed,  in 
which  a  score  or  so  of  church  dignitaries  marched 
in  solitary  s:ate  up  to  the  throne  and  made  their 
salam.    The  Cardinals  graciously  received  the  , 
Pope's  haul,  which  they  k':sv.-.l.  humbly  kneel- 
ing ;  inferior  grandees  confined  their  osculation 
to  the  cross  on  his  slipper.    Close  at  hand  stood  1 
an  obliging  individual,  who  caught  up  the  train 
of  each  courtier  as  he  approached  the  throne, 
■ad  giving  it  a  dextrous  double  twist  (as  if  by  ' 
a  species  of  patent  clothes-wringer)  saved  him 
from  inextricable  entanglement  in  his  redundant 
drapery,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  ! 
ascent,  de-cent,  and  retreat  (turning  the  wring- 
er backward  for  this  last  purpose,  and  giving* 


the  spreading  train  a  final  snap  after  the  man- 
ner of  laundresses  with  bed-linen)  with  all  the 
independence  »fa  Bloomer. 

Now  came  the  blessing  of  the  candles.  All 
the  priestly  throng  were  furnished  with  at  1  is: 
three  feet  of  as  yet  unblessed  wax.  as  were  the 
majority  of  princes  embassadors,  etc.,  who  oc- 
cupied sacred  inclosures  still  nearer  the  Pontiff 
than  ours.  Kach  candle  was  laid  across  the 
knees  of  his  lb  dines*,  the  owner  there,  f  receiv- 
ing it  (the  candle)  kneeling,  first  thrusting  his 
head  under  it  as  it"  it  were  a  yoke,  and  retiring 
after  another  application  of  his  lips  to  the  sacre  1 
slip|<T. 

A  stout  old  gentleman,  with  white  mustache, 
in  gorgeous  uniform,  and  covered  with  decora- 
tions, lugged  up  his  great  candle,  and  was  re- 
warded by  receiving  the  cardinal's  privilego  of 
touching  the  1\  j* •  *  hand  ;  he  proved  to  bt  that 
martyr  for  the  faith,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, ins'.ead  of  General  Scott,  as  I  at  first  im- 
agined. Ignition  instantly  followed  bencdic- 
t:..n.  M.ir  a!i<  r  *:ar  tw  inklcd  into  light.  <  bice 
more  the  Pope  mounted  upon  hi*  elephant,  w  cll- 
balanced  this  time,  uince,  while  one  hand  wan 
outstretching  in  benediction,  the  other  was  grasp- 
But  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  when  the  great 
pr>-  .  -m  :i  s-  -  j  t  t!  r«»t  gh  the  immense  r.a»iliea, 
with  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
■tone*,  the  tla*b  of  intciw>t  colors,  and  the 
thousands  of  stars  gleaming  through  the  glori- 
ous ai*le*.  When  it  wa*  most  remote  from  u* 
it  m<  1  like  the  ■!.;;•. mei  .  f  the  milkjf  way,  or 
like  the  going  forth  of  I'rsa  Major  with  nil  the 
MM  in  In*  train.  At  its  approach  nil  tho  de- 
vout fell  |M  their  knees,  except  the  august 
Guardta  Nob»b\  and  the  undevotit  !><  we  1  their 
hands  in  obed;  ice  to  the  injunction,  II  nor  the 
king.  Next  us  had  been  sitting  a  little  old  nun 
with  a  bundle  done  up  in  a  white  rag.  which 

•  1  •  t  t    .r  <!  rt;.    «  I  I  <  .il:dle  ends,  and  a 

broken  umbrella  top  (to  the  be»t  of  our  judg- 
ment). Our  attention  was  imldenlv  lecalb-d 
from  the  proceation  by  a  sulphurous  odor,  and 
wo  discovered  that  our  »i»ter  had  delilierately 
struck  a  match  and  lighted  her  candle-end*, 
winch  were  dropping  greasy  tears  over  our  gar- 
ments, while  she  alternately  wept  nnd  prayed 
in  a  very  rapture  of  devotion,  and  picked  at  the 
to-ir  i-i  -'.n'pTi.ih  wicks  with  a  crooked  pin. 
Somewhat  remorsefully  (for  we  could  but  ad- 
mire the  absorbed  adoration  of  the  little  old  wo- 
man, however  misplaced),  we  insisted  on  her 
instantly  stanching  the  tallow  lachrymals,  but 
wc  suffered  greater  torments  thereafter  from  a 
succeeding  fit  of  smoky  sulks  which  outlasted 
the  mass. 

The  final  ceremonial  was  High  Mass,  and  in 
spite  of  what  we  regarded  the  error  and  super- 
stition, the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
was  indescribably  sublime.  The  silenceof  death 
bowed  the  mighty  assembly.  A  triumphant 
strain  from  the  hidden  choir  broke  the  awful 
spell.  Upsprnng  the  soldiery  with  metallic  ring 
on  the  marble  pavement ;  the  Guard  Noble,  who 
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had  bent  one  knee  before  the  awful  Presence, 
recovered  their  position  and  tossed  their  golden 
helmets  defiantly;  uprose  the  devout  people, 
and  last  of  all  up  came  our  pious  little  nun,  all 
begrimed  with  smoke  and  tears.  The  cere- 
mony was  over,  save  that  the  Pope  solemnly 
"poored"  (as  the  children  say)  somebody  on 
the  shoulders.  Somebody  trotted  off  with  his 
pat  of  benediction  to  the  next  ermine-caped 
dignitary  and  "poored"  him;  Ermine-Cape 
"poored"  Red-Robe;  Red-Robe,  Violet;  Vio- 
let, Black;  and  so  on  down.  Each  seeming  to 
say,  as  in  the  juvenile  play  of  "Button,"  "Hold 
fast  all  I  give  you!" 

But  when  the  Pope  arose  for  the-,  general 
benediction  he  was  a  grand  picture,  with  his  be- 
nign countenance,  his  pure  white  locks,  his  ven- 
erable figure,  and  majestically  flowing  robes  of 
"spotless  samite"  (for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary) ;  and  I  gladly  bowed  my  unworthy  head, 
feeling  that  "the  blessing  of  an  old  man  could 
do  me  no  harm  !" 

And  now  to  the  choicest  privilege  of  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  that  City  of  Sanctuaries. 

Come  with  me  into  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
No,  not  up  the  long  flight  of  steps  through  the 
picturesque  groups  posed  to  catch  an  artist's  eye ; 
later,  if  you  please,  you  may  climb  to  Trinita  de' 
Monti  and  listen  to  the  piping  vespers  of  invisi- 
ble nuns;  but  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  this  low 
passage-way.  It  leads  us  into  a  pair  of  homely 
rooms,  filled  with  those  who,  like  the  Church  of 
the  Catacombs,  must  observe  the  rites  of  their 


faith  in  secret.  Only  under  the  shadow  of  the 
dear  old  Flag,  whose  stars  never  burned  so  bright 
to  their  vision  as  then,  through  battle-smoke 
and  tears  of  exile,  can  American  Protestants 
find  protection  for  their  simple  worship  in  Rome. 
They  are  of  many  names,  varying  station,  and 
differing  creeds,  yet  they  all  bow  at  one  common 
altar  in  response  to  the  entreaty,  "  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  Our  weekly  visits  to  this 
homely  audience-room  are  among  our  dearest 
memories  of  Rome. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  our  first  Sunday  in 
Rome  the  silence  of  our  unfrequented  vicolo  was 
perturbed,  and  our  hearts  stirred  to  their  depths, 
by  a  familiar  strain  of  music  beneath  our  win- 
dows :  "Let  the  Hero  born  of  woman  crush  the 
serpent  with  His  heel ;  for  God  is  marching  on  I" 

The  mystery  was  solved  when  we  were  our- 
selves initiated  into  one  of  the  choicest  privileges. 
Yes,  "  sanctuary  privileges,"  possible  to  a  home- 
sick American  tarrying  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  physician  to  the  American  Legation  and 
his  charming  wife,  mindful  of  the  land  from 
which  they  came  out,  and  of  its  Sunday  evening 
chantings  in  family  circles  of  "Psalms  and 
Hymns  and  spiritual  songs,"  are  wont  to  wel- 
come their  friends  quietly  on  Sunday  evening  to 
their  handsome  appartamento.  The  fragment 
of  the  sublime  battle-hymn  which  had  so  thrilled 
us,  proved  to  have  been  trolled  by  a  party  of 
young  Americans  sauntering  to  their  lodgings 
after  one  of  these  home-like  gatherings  at  Dr. 
Gould's. 
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Oveh  the  darkening  waters 

Just  at  the  dusk  I  came. 
When  I  reached  the  terrace  and  archway 
The  lamps,  in  their  crystal  caskets, 

Held  the  night's  jewels  of  flame. 

Twin  cities,  kept  asunder 

By  the  strong  arm  of  the  bay, 

Saluted,  one  the  advancing  night, 
One  the  departing  day. 

I  watched  the  cloud  summits,  no  longer 

Volcanic  with  sunset  fires, 
The  many-roofed  city  beneath  them 
Lay  like  a  long,  low  hill  range, 

With  delicate  peaks  of  spires. 

I  said,  "Oh,  sombre  city! 

Between  the  clouds  and  the  bay, 
I  think  that  my  life  is  like  you, 

Between  the  night  and  the  day; 
Save  that,  from  its  horizon, 
There  lift  no  spire-like  pointings 
To  the  starry  lights  of  a  heaven 

That  is  ever  too  far  away." 

Up  from  the  marge  of  the  waters, 

Under  the  arch,  there  pass'd 
A  throng  from  the  farther  city, 
Onward,  with  footsteps  impatient, 

Fleeting  and  following  fast. 
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They  had  crossed  the  darkening  waters, 

They  entered  the  arch's  gloom; 
And  I  thought  of  another  crossing — 
Of  the  stream  that  is  ever  darkened, 
To  the  archways  of  the  tomb. 

I  said,  "Full  many  a  burden, 

Oh,  restless  waves  of  the  bay! 
Shifting  from  shoulder  to  shoulder 

Seaward  you've  hurried  away. 
Not  cold,  as  I  think,  nor  cruel 

To  the  dead,  drowned  sorrow  there ; 
But  touching  the  white  face  gently, 

Gently  the  swaying  hair. 
Full  many  a  woeful  burden 

You've  floated  through  shade  and  shine ; 
But  you  never  have  stilled  the  beating 

Of  a  wearier  heart  than  mine." 

Suddenly  turning,  I  saw  them 

Above  me,  far  on  the  heights, 
The  throng,  pressing  upward  and  onward — 
On,  past  the  many  mansions 

And  the  long,  long  lines  of  lights. 

And  I  looked,  with  a  strong  swift  heart-thrill, 
To  the  utmost  stars  of  the  dome, 

As  I  thought  of  another  ascending, 

Up  from  the  death-cold  river, 

Out  from  the  sepulchre's  archway, 
On  to  the  restful  Home! 
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MH.  MUDDLAK'S  MI8TAKK 

AS  I  am  Mr.  Muddlar,  and  the  story  I  am 
about  to  toll  is  one  of  my  own  discomfiture, 
I  may  as  well  allow  myself  in  the  beginning  the 
privilege  of  a  little  explanation. 

I  detest  t>eople  wlio  are  always  thrusting  them- 
selves and  their  private  affairs  upon  the  public, 
and  still  more  do  I  condemn  *!..  >  wi.  .  :i  <  ( . di- 
stantly running  into  stupid  mistakes.  Hut  all 
men  are  liable  to  err,  and  in  an  unforeseen  mo- 
ment I  enrolled  myself  also  in  the  immense  army 
of  blunderei s.  I  committed  a  ghastly  mistake 
which  was  not  to  blamable,  perhaps  but  which 
has  told  most  unfortunately  on  my  social  posi- 
tion. It  Iias,  in  short,  made  me  ridiculous,  and 
to  !»•  made  ridiculous  is  one  of  the  m«.st  blight- 


rnittod  a  crime — killed  some  one,  for  example, 
in  the  heat  of  ] mission,  or  put  another  man's 
name  to  a  eheck  for  a  Urge  amount,  I  should 
only  have  had  some  temjorary  difficulty.  If 
my  lawyer  had  not  !>ccn  a  sharp  ono  and  well 
feed,  I  might,  perhaj**,  have  born  scot  to  the 
Penitentiary  for  a  year  or  to,  until  a  new  Gov- 
ernor should  have  been  kind  enough  to  let  me 
out.  I  might,  too,  have,  hail  some  severe  tilings 
said  of  mc  in  the  pa|«rs,  but  what  is  that?  The 
mass  of  mankind  would  have  ignored  me  com- 
pletely, and  the  women,  always  kind  to  a  young 
and  handsome  man,  would  have  pitied  me  from 
the  bottom  of  their  sensitive  little  hearts. 


It  was  my  misfortu 
mil  a  crime,  only  to 
for  that  I  must  sutler. 

It  was  the  night  of 
and  I,  the  happy  owi 
among  the  first  to  aval 

Inwardly  thanking 


to  cons- 
ider, and 


of  iu  advantage*, 
that  no  trouble- 


some »i%ior,  aunt,  or  cousin,  c\-uM  ia.ik«*  u»c  i  f 


the  ball-room  a  well-dressed,  well-looking,  and 
serenely  happy  individual. 

To  U«  well-dressed  and  well- looking  is  the 
duty  of  every  OHO  who  enters  the  charmed  cir- 
cle of  society  ;  and  since  my  highest  ambition  has 
always  been  to  push  my  way  into  the  most  ta- 
rred inclosures  of  distinction,  neiliicr  of  these 
duties  l,.i\e  1  ever  disregarded. 

Not  being  a  practical  man  as  far  as  business 
is  concerned,  I  did  not  thwart  the  inclinations 
of  an  uncle,  who  early  offered  mc  an  allowance 
"till  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  own  way  in 
the  world."  This  uncle,  who  lives  up  in  the 
country,  and  is  a  youngish  and  active  man  him- 
self, certainly  has  no  idea  of  the  expense*  of 
living  in  New  York,  u-  1  :.  m\  for  some 

yo-ir«.  Still  I  have  been  afraid  to  urge  my 
ideas  too  strongly  upon  him,  lest  he  should  en- 
tirely ignore  them,  which  would  be  decidedly 
unpleasant.  In  the  mean  time  business  does 
not  grow,  but  the  claims  of  society  are  constant 
and  enormous.  I  am  continually  receiving,  and 
continually  accepting  ball,  dinner,  and  lunch 


invitations.  I  can  sing  a  little,  and  therefore 
am  very  useful  in  amateur  concerts  and  private 
theatricals,  and.  indeed,  I  may  say  without  van- 
ity that  I  am  a  leading  man  iu  my  set. 

To  return  to  the  ball,  however.  I  must  freely 
admit  that  not  merely  to  ap|>ear  before  royaltv, 
and  to  obtain  my  rightful  share  of  Green  Seal, 
had  I  donned  my  best  dress  suit  and  a  three-dol- 
lar pair  of  . I. >u\ in'.s  gloves.  1  was  engaged  to 
Adeline  KorUs  fur  the  first  set,  and  to  meet 
her,  and  to  close  up  ft  little  affair  that  had  l»oen 
some  tune  j»eiidiug  U  tween  lis,  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  expense  I  had  incurred. 

A  man  iu  my  |*  siti,>n.  with  a  soul  too  large 
to  come  down  to  the  dry  details  of  busines*, 
and  also  a  t a -•  r  «  legant  life  such  as  1  |«os- 
sess,  has  only  one  means  «.f  cm  ape  from  the 
demon  .  f  j.  ,-..-rr\  he  must  marry  an  heiress. 
It  is  a  painful  sacrifice,  I  must  admit;  but  ono 
which,  in  my  c*«*c,  could  not  bo  forgotten  or 
avoided.  S'.  hiking  around  on  the  "garden 
of  girls"  for  the  U  *t  and  most  eligible  ]*nti,  I 
lit  ujon  Adeline  ForU's. 

She  was  very  plain,  of  course — heiresses  al- 
ways are.  She  was  tall,  thin,  yellow,  ami  had 
a  (particular  twang  in  her  voice  which  thrilled 
roe  to  the  back-bone  ;  but  she  had  many  good 
qualities.  In  the  tint  place,  her  property  was 
Urge,  and  entirely  tinder  her  own  control  ;  she 
was  generous  to  a  fault ;  and  had,  I  was  cer- 
tain, a  great  regard  and  admiration  for  me.  I 
had  l»een  for  a  long  time  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  an  offer,  and  this  night  I  was  determined 
should  fini«h  up  the  proceedings. 

I  therefore  hunted  her  out  the  very  first  half 
hour  that  I  was  in  the  walls  of  the  Acad.  m\ . 
She  w»s  on  the  arm  of  that  disgusting  fortune- 
hunter,  Staples,  with  a  splendid  U>u«|uct  in  her 
hand,  but  received  me  with  the  utmost  pleasure, 
ami  a  blush  that  was  even  mora  flattering. 

' 'V M  have  your  bouquet,  1  ace,"  said  I, 
taking  it  out  of  her  hand,  while  Staples  retired 
in  dngu»t.  "  I  supposs:  you  know  where  it 
comes  from." 

Now  these  remarks  really  mean  nothing,  and 
amount  to  nothing  in  case  the  h.. liquet  is  sent 
with  a  card  ;  but  in  case  of  ita  being  an  anony- 
mous gift  (as  flowers  so  often  are),  the  person 
speaking  gets  all  the  credit.  I  can  not  afford  to 
n-nd  bouquets,  but  I  might  as  well  get  somo 
credit  for  my  wishes,  if  not  for  my  deeds. 

Adeline  looked  down  and  blushed  again. 

"I  think  I  can  guess,"  she  said,  archly; 
"these  arc  your  favorite  flowers,  Mr.  Muddlar." 

"Hit,  by  Jove!"  thought  I,  hut  I  said  no- 
thing. I  only  smiled  and  looked  up  at  her  (she 
was  considerably  taller  than  I )  with  a  beaming 
expression. 

"And  what  a  lovely  dress!"  I  went  on  to  say, 
and  how  it  becomes  you;  I  never  saw  you  look 
better  than  you  do  at  this  moment !" 

This  was  perfectly  true,  but  Adeline  was  n 
fright  at  the  l>est  of  times.  Just  then  the  music 
struck  up,  and  I,  intent  upon  closing  my  busi- 
ness with  Miss  Forbes  before  she  should  be 
dragged  away  from  mc  by  her  impatient  part- 
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ners,  said  the  fatal  words  on  the  spot,  and  of- 
fered myself,  heart  and  hand,  to  my  scraggy 
goddess  in  blue  and  diamonds.  Her  answer 
rather  astonished  me,  but  was  encouraging : 

"I  am  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,"  said 
she,  "  although  I  now  see  I  should  have  been 
prepared  for  this,  but  I  hardly  supposed  you 
were  a  marrying  man.  Last  week  I  should 
have  accepted  you  at  once ;  something  has  oc- 
curred to-day,  however,  in  my  private  affairs,  to 
make  me  hesitate.  You  must  give  me  time  to 
think  it  over." 

I  trembled  lest  some  fall  in  stocks  should  have 
imperiled  her  fortune.  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  said  any  thing,  but  Adeline  was  amiable 
and  obtuse,  and  I  thought  I  could  risk  it : 

"I  hope,"  said  I,  "you  are  not  troubled 
about  any  thing  important — any  miserable  mon- 
ey affairs  or  losses ;  it  is  terrible  to  think  of 
your  being  unhappy  about  any  thing  !" 

Here  she  was  joined  by  Staples,  who  had  been 
dogging  her  for  some  time.  She  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reply  I  hoped  to  hear ;  however, 
to  keep  her  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  proposed 
joining  the  great  crowd  that  was  going  up  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Everybody  remembers  the  catastrophe  of  that 
evening.  Just  as  Adeline  and  I  were  advanc- 
ing toward  the  dais,  there  was  a  sound  as  if  of 
cannon  going  off,  a  sudden  stir  and  tumult 
among  the  women,  and  Adeline  Forbes,  al- 
though on  my  arm,  went  down  about  two  feet 
lower  than  her  accustomed  level,  and  I  was  left 
standing  high  and  dry  on  the  uninjured  part  of 
the  platform. 

For  a  moment  my  usual  presence  of  mind  de- 
serted me  ;  instead  of  immediately  hauling  her 
out  of  the  pit,  as  I  should  have  done,  I  rather 
hastened  out  of  the  immediate  scene  of  danger, 
and  when  I  recovered  myself  and  returned  to 
her  aid,  Staples  had  pulled  her  out  and  carried 
her  away  with  him. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, but  it  was  one  I  was  powerless  to  prevent. 
No  one  with  a  particle  of  sense  could  be  expect- 
ed to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  a  leg  under  such 
circumstances,  and  not  being  a  very  powerful  or 
stalwart  person,  had  the  fair  Adeline  come  down 
upon  any  part  of  my  corporeal  frame  I  should 
have  been  squeezed  into  jelly  in  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  So  Staples  got  the  better  of  me  for  a 
time,  and  I  retired  discomfited. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  managed  to  pass 
the  time  till  supper  quite  pleasantly,  in  spite  of 
the  disappearance  of  my  fair  one.  I  waltzed 
with  several  pretty  young  girls,  who  were  good 
dancers,  though  bad  matches.  I  was  not  intro- 
duced to  the  Prince  myself,  though  I  spoke  to 
many  that  were;  indeed  I  may  claim  to  have 
interchanged  some  words  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness in  person,  although  probably  unknown  to 
him,  for  I  managed  so  cleverly  that  in  coming 
out  of  the  supper-room  he  nearly  knocked  me 
down  in  the  angle  where  I  had  taken  my  posi- 
tion, and  when  I  begged  his  pardon  he  told  me 
it  was  no  consequence  whatever ;  which  was  as 


much  conversation  as  he  exchanged  with  most 
of  the  people  that  evening. 

But  I  now  come  to  the  point  of  my  story  on 
which  I  can  no  longer  dwell  with  calmness. 
Certainly  the  "bottle  imp"  himself  must  have 
arisen  out  of  the  glass  inclosure  from  which  I 
took  my  first  draught  of  Champagne,  and  firm- 
ly, although  unseen,  attached  himself  to  my  for- 
tunes on  that  night.  Never  again  was  I  to  walk 
through  the  mazes  of  good  society  an  unmarked 
man,  and  never  to  be  sure  that  the  smile  with 
which  I  was  greeted  by  a  new  acquaintance  was 
not  the  result  of  a  too  intimate  knowledge  of  my 
fatal  mistake. 

It  was  just  after  supper  was  announced,  and 
I,  always  ready  on  a  great  emergency,  had  al- 
ready made  friends  with  a  waiter,  and  was  help- 
ing myself  liberally  to  the  good  things  provided, 
when  I  heard  a  soft  and  well-known  voice  be- 
hind me.    The  words  were  these : 

1 '  Why,  there  is  Tommy  Muddlar !  I  know 
him  by  his  hair !" 

Now  I  hate  to  be  called  Tommy,  and  allu- 
sions to  my  hair,  which  has  an  auburn  hue, 
are  decidedly  disagreeable  ;  but  when  the  voice 
that  spoke  was  that  of  Bessy  Graham,  the  rosy- 
cheeked,  little  country  maiden,  whom  I  flirted 
with  when  I  staid  at  my  uncle's  in  the  summer, 
and  dreamed  of  all  winter  long,  anger  was  sim- 
ply impossible.  I  flew  toward  her  immediate- 
ly, with  the  newly-opened  Champagne  bottle  in 
my  hand. 

' '  My  dear  Miss  Bessy  !  When  did  you  come 
to  town  ?    I  am  delighted  to  see  you !" 

The  truth  was,  that  was  my  second  bottle  of 
wine,  and  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting 
my  old  friend  threw  me  completely  off  my 
guard,  so  I  said  a  great  many  very  foolish  things. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  as  pretty  as  pretty 
could  be;  fresh,  fair,  and  gentle  as  a  new- 
blown  daisy,  and  with  that  arch,  simple  coquet- 
ry that  is  so  attractive  in  the  young  and  grace- 
ful. Then  I  well  knew  that  she  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  really  preferred  me  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  her  country  home  I  had  shone 
as  a  brilliant  meteor,  summer  after  summer,  be- 
fore her  dazzled  eyes,  and  now  she  appeared 
upon  my  theatre  of  action,  and  charmed  me  in 
return.  Her  dress  was  faultless  ;  how,  with  her 
restricted  means  and  country  tastes,  she  could 
have  contrived  such  a  telling  toilet  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine ;  but  there  she  was,  fresh,  radi- 
ant, and  confiding,  and  all  for  me  ! 

I  soon  saw  that  her  manner  was  somewhat 
distraite,  as  if  some  hidden  sentiment  she  dared 
not  divulge  were  struggling  for  utterance  ;  and 
I  felt  at  that  moment  that  I  should  never  marry 
Miss  Forbes,  come  what  might,  and  that  Bessy, 
with  her  empty  purse,  was  worth  a  thousand 
Adelines  rolled  into  one. 

The  Champagne  and  sentiment  had  decided- 
ly affected  my  mental  vision. 

"Bessy,"  said  I,  recklessly,  "how  is  that 
wonderful  uncle  of  mine  ?  Does  he  never  mean 
to  die  and  leave  me  his  money?" 

"You  wicked  young  man!"  said  she,  quite 
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soberly,  M I  hope  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  arc  you  good  for  if  you  can't  make  your 
own  way  in  the  world  with  so  many       antages  f  " 

"What  advantages  ?"  said  I,  breathless. 

MNo  matter,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head, 
and  looking  extremely  roguish  ;  "there  is  an 
heiress  here,  at  this  very  ball,  I  have  no  doubt, 
\\'.<  in  people  sav  .Mr.  Muddlar  is  very  devoted 
to." 

"Upon  my  word.  Bessy,"  said  I,  *  *  it's  all 
deuced  nonsense!  I  have  flirted  a  little  with 
Ad.  line  Forbes,  but  I  don't  care  a  pin  for  her, 
and  you  know  it  i»crfectly  well.  She  is  a  tall, 
gawky-looking  animal,  and  resembles  a  giraffe 
in  crinoline.    I  can't  bear  her  !" 

"And  \ou  never  M-iiously  thought  of  marry- 
ing her?"  said  Bessy,  lr  r  large  -  ft  eyes  !  .king 
buyer  and  softer  as  they  uere  bent  full  on  my 
fa  c. 

11  No,  'pon  honor  I  never  did  ;  nnd  if  you  will 
marry  me,  Bessy,  I  will  promise  never  to  see 
Adeline  Forbes  again!" 

By  this  time  tin-  wine  was  so  cOJBpletefj  in 
my  head  that  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible 
for  any  of  the  remarks  that  followed.  I  told 
Bessy  a  thousand  things  that  I  might  U  tter 
have  k<  |  t  to  myself,  and  concluded  bj  flftrfu 
to  show  her  at  a  distance  her  dethroned  rival. 
All  this  time  she  said  nothing  but  blushed,  and 
looked  rather  frightened  at  my  vehomence.  She 

Would  ml  cw-u  give  me  any  tod  Of  M  at.su.  r. 

but  threw  me  over  for  a  definite  reply  till  the 
M  \:  morning  st  her  hotel.  When  I  proposed 
to  hunt  tip  Miss  Forbes,  however,  she  eaten  ted, 
;  put  her  hand  in  my  arm  immediately. 
That  was  altogether  the  plca*antc*t  night  1 
e\er  passed  in  my  life.  Bcasy  knew  no  one  but 
her  escort,  a  fat  old  lady  who  troubled  nobody, 
and,  taking  her  under  my  protection,  I  threw 
cxj»cdicncy  to  tho  dog*  and  devoted  myself  cx- 
■  1  ;m\i1v  to  her.  We  danced  together  (I  took 
good  care  not  to  introduce  any  one  else),  we 


homo  that  ni- lit  as  mr.eh  i ngagod  to  mo  as  I 
was  to  Bessy,  and  I  went  home  a  perjured  man. 
with  two  women  on  my  hands  and  a  frightful 
headache  torturing  my  brain. 

I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  did  not  sleep  any 
that  night ;  Indeed,  I  did  not  attempt  it.  lik- 
ing off  my  best  coat,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my 
traveling-shawl,  and  endeavored  to  meditate  OH 
my  dreadful  position.  Finding  this  impossible, 
I  pot  my  head  out  of  the  window  (my  room  is  a 
sky-parlor  in  Bleeckcr  Street,  looking  back), 
ami  tried  to  cool  my  fevered  brow.  Alas! 
there  is  a  sailor  living  next  door  who  keeps  a 
parrot.  This  parrot  was  sp<  tiding  the  eight  out- 
side of  the  w  indow,  and  hearing  mine  open  bo- 
gan,  with  his  ttstial  vulgarity,  to  swear  in  the 
most  frightful  manner.  lie  informed  me  that 
I  was  a  fool  forty  times  o\er,  and  wound  up  by 
requesting  me,  in  e\ory  t»  no  <  f  which  his  shrill 
voice  was  capable,  to  go  to  the  devil.  Unfor- 
tunate wretch  that  I  was,  had  1  not  already 
reached  that  goal  ? 

I  concluded,  as  the  morning  l»cgan  to  dawn, 
that  I  would  write  a  note  t-.  Bossy  nnd  explain 
my  position.    She  was  a  warm-hearted,  confid- 

g,  simple-minded  countn  girl,  and  after  drop- 
ping s,  no-  tears  o\<r  my  unhappy  fate  and  her 
own  disap]>ointmcnt,  would  return  in  a  few  days 
to  her  own  quid  home,  and  disappear  fiom  my 
path  forever. 

As  to  Ad.  !  ::     1     •'      .  1  Wan  n  t  s u •  h  a  !".... 1 

as  to  let  hri  slip  through  my  fingers.  Heiresses 
are  not  to  be  met  everyday,  or  married  by  young 
nun  without  fortune  or  profession.     Plain  as 

-].<    was  at;. I  titib -\ .iMo.  -ho  was  m  \eril  e|.  m  a 

prixe,  and  after  having  gone  as  far,  and  RK>- 
ceeded  as  well  as  I  had,  no  Bessy  or  any  other 
woman  should  stand  in  the  w  ay  of  my  happiness. 
Happiness?     Yes.  I  pondered  ovi r  the  word, 

but   after   rejH.lt. tig   it  <  Itee  <  r  twice  it  seemed 

altogether  natural  and  j  roper.  It  m  happiness 
to  have  one's  debts  |«iid,  one's  home  palatial. 

nn.l  mA  fnl ii i/rliml        All  fliin  MUlU  WMU 


I  inmittod  her  to  the  care  of  the  fat  chaperon 
and  bade  her  an  affectionate  adieu. 

Then  the  excitement  died  away,  and  I  knew 
that  I  had  made  an  eternal  fool  of  m)s< 1:  ! 

The  reaction  was  sudden  and  complete.  Had 
the  floor  ojH.ncd  for  the  second  time  that  even- 
ing and  swallowed  me  up  I  should  have  thanked 
m\  stars  .m  i  gone  down  OOptenied  :  Brown  might 
have  Ik  aided  BM  -  v,  r.  and  I  should  ha\e  sin-th- 
ercd  and  made  no  sign.  As  it  was  1  groaned 
aloud  in  ngony. 

''What  i*  the  matur?"  said  Miss  Forbes  ( 
coming  up,  looking  really  anxious,  "  I  have 
been  standing  near  you  for  some  time  and  yon 
have  not  seen  me.    You  look  so  ill,  Mr.  Mud- 
dlar, is  any  thing  distressing  you  ?" 

Here  was  a  lucky  means  of  cseaj>c  !    Adeline  I 
was  a  nice  girl  after  all,  and  as  to  money,  she  , 
could  buy  out  poor  little  Bessy  a  hundred  times 
over.    Perhaps  after  all  I  could  take  the  back 
taek  in  time — so  I  sighed  and  said — well,  no 
matter  what  I  said — but  Adeline  Forbes  went 


back  I  could  call  it  happiness. 

I  sat  down  to  write  my  nolo  to  Betsy.  It 
was  long,  affectionate,  and  explanatory.  I  told 
her  that  had  my  uncle  done  the  handsome  and 
proper  thing  this  painful  conclusion  to  our  friend- 
ship would  never  have  occurred.  I  explained 
the  miserable  state  of  my  finances,  the  constant 
calls  and  drains  that  so<  iety  made  uj*>n  my  time 
and  purse,  how  unfitted  I  was  for  a  quiet  do- 
mestic life,  and  how  unable  to  push  my  own 
way  in  the  world,  as  the  more  sordid  and  grasp- 
ing of  my  contemporaries  seemed  so  well  able 
to  do.  The  end  of  the  note,  however,  was  the 
most  delicate  part  of  the  affair.  In  it  I  inti- 
mated that  I  knew  that  there  was  one  j»crson 
who  loved  me  better  even  than  1m  r  fortune  ;  she 
had  plainly  showed  me  that  her  feelings  were 
beyond  her  own  control,  and  that  in  my  broken- 
hearted condition  I  was  uncertain  what  the  issue 
would  be  of  this  complicated  affair.  M.<-  wa- 
plain,  she  was  awkward,  she  never  could  have 
my  heart — that  altogether  belonged  to  Bessy-^ 
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but  she  loved  me  to  distraction,  and  I  pitied  her. 
If  Bessy  ever  saw  me  dragged  into  a  hapless 
marriage,  let  her  not  blame  me,  but  blame,  as 
I  did,  my  wretched  destiny  and  a  sordid  relative. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  note.  As  I  directed 
the  envelope  to  the  New  York  Hotel,  where  I 
knew  Bessy  was  staying,  I  remembered  that 
that  too  was  the  abiding-place  of  Miss  Forbes. 

This  young  lady  was  in  a  delightful  state  of 
orphanage.  She  had  an  old  aunt  who  chape- 
roned her  and  did  her  bidding ;  but  she  was  de- 
pendent and  harmless ;  such  relatives  count  for 
nothing  in  the  domestic  drama.  Adeline  was 
therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  inde- 
pendent female. 

As  early  as  was  proper  in  the  morning  I  made 
my  appearance  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  and  re- 
quested of  the  obsequious  waiters  admittance  to 
Miss  Forbes's  parlor.  Under  the  circumstances 
this  was  nothing  out  of  the  way,  particularly  as 
Adeline  always  saw  her  company  in  her  own 
suit  of  apartments.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  Miss  Forbes  had  left  word  that  I  was  to  be 
shown  into  the  public  reception-room,  and  there 
accordingly,  "chewing  the  cud  of  painful  med- 
itation," I  remained  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
at  least.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  rose  to  go 
in  search  of  the  waiter  who  had  taken  my  card, 
when  I  beheld  advancing  toward  me  two  forms 
whose  appearance  and  contiguity  sent  cold  chills 
over  me  in  rapid  succession. 

Here  were  Bessy  Graham  and  Adeline  Forbes, 
arm  in  arm,  talking  together,  and  walking  di- 
rectly toward  me. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  take  my  hat  and  run  ; 
my  next  to  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  conjunction  of  circumstances,  and 
whether  it  bore  upon  me  or  not.  I  still  hoped, 
fool  that  I  was !  A  man  with  two  women  in 
league  against  him  had  better  give  up  the  game 
as  lost ;  and  the  moment  they  came  near  enough 
to  show  the  expression  of  their  faces  I  saw  that 
I  was  their  enemy,  and  that  they  had  made  com- 
mon cause  against  me. 

They  shook  hands  with  me,  however,  with  an 
assumed  cordiality,  and  almost  leading  me  into 
an  unoccupied  corner,  they  each  drew  up  a 
chair  and  waited  silently,  as  if  for  me  to  begin 
the  conversation.  Of  course  I  said  nothing. 
What  could  a  man  say  who  had  got  himself  into 
such  a  ridiculous  position  ?  I  took  up  my  hat 
and  began  to  rub  it  round  with  my  glove,  in  a 
most  conscious  state  of  confusion,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

"I  was  not  aware,"  said  I,  at  last  casting  a 
dagger-like  glance  at  Bessy,  ' '  that  you  and  Miss 
Forbes  were  friends." 

Bessy  smiled  a  wicked,  contemptuous  smile. 

"Yes,  we  are  the  best  of  friends,"  she  said; 
"  her  aunt  is  also  an  aunt  of  mine,  so  we  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  related.  That  is  not  the 
point,  however,  Tommy  Muddlar.  You  have 
offered  yourself  last  night  to  two  young  women, 
and  naturally  they  feel  somewhat  curious  to 
know  which  offer  you  mean  to  stand  by.  Don't 
be  afraid,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  added,  blandly;  | 


"speak  your  whole  mind;  Ave  shall  be  able  to 
bear  the  information,  whatever  it  may  lead  to." 

Just  to  think  of  that  simple-minded  child 
Bessy,  talking  to  me  in  that  style  !  I  was  pet- 
rified. "  Bessy,"  said  I,  throwing  into  my  voice 
all  the  pathos  it  was  capable  of,  "did  you  get 
my  note,  and  did  you  betray  me  ?" 

Here  Adeline,  who  had  said  nothing  so  far, 
recovered  her  voice  and  spoke.  "Bessy  is  my 
friend,"  she  said,  "Mr.  Muddlar,  and  has  done 
the  kindest  thing  in  her  power  in  undeceiving 
me  in  this  manner.  Ugly  as  I  am,  a  perfect 
giraffe  in  crinoline,  I  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a 
fortune.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  one  without  the 
other.  I  believed  you  were  sincere,  why  I  know 
not,  except  that  I  am  too  credulous,  and  not  a 
very  good  judge  of  character  perhaps.  Bessy 
has  undeceived  me,  and  I  am  eternally  grate- 
ful— "  She  stopped,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes. 

What  a  mistake  I  had  made !  This  woman, 
after  all,  concealed  real  feeling  beneath  her  un- 
inviting exterior,  while  Bessy,  little  Bessy,  was 
a  viper,  a  vixen,  and  a  termagant.  What  a 
double  fool  I  had  been  ! 

"Thomas  Muddlar,"  said  Bessy,  going  on, 
and  driving  the  iron  still  deeper  into  my  soul 
with  a  malignity  perfectly  disgusting,  "I  con- 
sider your  whole  behavior  in  this  matter  as  be- 
neath contempt!  I  never  did. think  much  of 
you,  since  the  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  under  your  uncle's  roof.  To  eat  a 
person's  bread,  and  then  to  sneer  and  scoff  at 
the  bounty  which  keeps  you  alive,  is  a  meanness 
of  which  I  believe  you  alone  are  capable.  This 
second  development  of  character  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  in  keeping.  It  was  a  great  restraint 
to  listen  to  you  last  night  in  silence ;  I  had  a 
reason  for  it,  however,  and  my  self-control  has 
proved  extremely  useful  to  all  parties.  I  never 
had  the  least  intention  of  accepting  you  for  one 
moment ;  your  pathetic  note,  therefore,  was  en- 
tirely thrown  away." 

"Then  you  have  been  deceiving  me  in  the 
most  shameful  manner !"  I  said,  angrily;  "and 
what  is  more,  I  do  not  believe  you  now,  it  is  all 
jealousy !" 

Miss  Forbes  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"  Mr.  Muddlar,"  said  she,  "  if  I  believed  you 
capable  of  real  love  for  Bessy  I  could  forgive 
you  all  your  sins  against  me.  Heiresses,"  and 
she  sighed  softly,  "are  the  natural  prey  of  so- 
ciety, and  must  suffer  in  silence.  If,"  she  add- 
ed, with  much  dignity,  "want  of  money  is  the 
only  bar  between  you  two  say  so  at  once ;  I  have 
influence,  and  can  get  some  position  for  you,  if 
that  is  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way.  I  am 
entirely  above  petty  enmity  in  a  matter  like 
this." 

"Well,  I  am  not,"  said  Bessy,  quickly.  "  I 
despise  such  characters  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart;  and  as  to  marrying  Mr.  Muddlar,  I  would 
not  do  it  if  he  were  like  a  Hindoo  idol,  incrustcd 
in  gold.  I  abhor  fortune-hunters,  and  heiress- 
seekcrs,  and  men  who  live  on  other  people's 
money.    The  man  I  marry  must  be  honorable 
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and  independent  as  t lie  day.  Sneaks  and  para- 
sites I  detest!" 

Bessy  looked  as  angry  as  I  ever  saw  a  WO- 
man  when  she  said  this,  but  so  handsome  that  1 
forgot  every  thing  else  as  I  looked  at  her. 

"Where  will  you  find  this  paragon?"  said  I, 
with  a  sneer. 

"I  have  found  him!"  said  she,  abruptly, 
stopped  and  added  with  a  smile  that  lit  up  her 
whole  face  like  an  illumination,  "he  is  your 
uncle!" 

Here  was  a  death-blow.  My  heart  died  with- 
in me  as  I  thought  of  my  allowance;  however, 
than  was  no  use  in  compromising  myself  i.u- 
thcr.  1  only  said,  hoping  for  a  brief  moment 
thai  it  might  be  a  hoax  : 

•Arc  you  going  to  mam-  my  uncle.  Bessy 
Graham?    I  do  not  believe  it." 

u  It  is  quite  true,  and  your  uncle  is  n  t  \cry 
fa i  <  If,  and  will  confirm  the  statement  if  net  * 
sary,  also  my  friend  Adeline  " 

I  turned  to  Mi-s  I'm!*  -,  but  not  for  farther 
information;  I  felt  that  that  was  iwl. 

"  I  owe  you  a  humble  apology,  Mis*  Forbes,** 
I  said,  taking  my  bat  and  preparing  for  depart- 
ure. "Bessy  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  me 
that  her  vindictive  nature  has  not  been  fully 
able  to  revenge  ;  but  to  you  I  feel,  and  ever 
shall  feci,  grateful.  Yoh  have  a  heart,  and  in 
this  trying  moment  you  have  neither  repn>acbed 
nor  contetntn  d  inc.  I  only  wish  1  could  prove 
in  \ou  how  much  m«'if  attractive  your  kindness 
makes  you  ap|»ear  in  v..\  ■  y  >  t  .  .  .  ..h  .  .  .  1..1I 
a  !  antages." 

"It  is  no  matter,"  s.4id  -he,  drawing  away 
from  my  offered  hand  ;  "  y  our  opinion*  now  can 
not  influence  me,  and  should  nru  r  ha\c  done 
so.  I  have  been  weak,  short-sighted,  and  I 
blame  mvsclf  more  than  I  do  vou ;  but  vou 
l»v..  !  n  «,.Lin.l.   ».u„U„.l:" 

"  I  know  it,  and  you  mo*t  generous;  but  t.  r- 
giveme,  Adeline,  I  will  never  trouble  you  again  ; 
let  us  part  as  friends." 

I  put  out  my  hand  again,  and  she  took  it,  and 
let  me  hold  hers  a  moment  with  a  most  lovcr- 
likc  i  res  sure.  1  r-  ally  I*  !i.  \e  n  that  <  onfouud- 
cd  giggling  Bessy  had  not  been  looking  on  I 
should  have  carried  the  day  after  all!  I  really 
loved  Adeline  Forbes  in  my*  heart  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  with  nobody  standing  by  I  could 
have  made  her  believe  it  ;  but  no,  the  Fates  were 
against  me.  Two  gentlemen  entered  together 
at  the  moment  and  greet.  1  i.s  with  man)  smiles 
and  much  boisterous  warmth.  My  uncle  and 
Mr.  Staples. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  latter  had  been 
within  hearing  of  the  best  part  of  the  conver- 
sation, for  Bessy, ,1  think,  would  not  have  told 
and  Adeline  dared  not ;  but  any  way  it  was  all 
over  town  the  next  day,  and  my  chance  of  a 
rich  marriage  was  gene  completely. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  great  mistake  :  and  as 
every  body  has  joked  me  about  it  until  all  shame 
was  lost  on  the  subject,  I  determined  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  of  the  case,  and  so  make  an  end 
of  it  forever. 


Of  course  the  women  would  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  me,  and  the  men  were  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  laugh  and  sneer.  But 
it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  after  all. 
Adeline  Forbes,  in  an  unobtrusive  way.  got  me 
a  lucrative  position  in  a  friend's  banking-house, 
which  has  rendered  me  for  some  years  independ- 
ent of  my  uncle  and  Bessy.  My  business  this 
summer  will  take  me  abroad  for  a  year  or  two. 
and  when  1  return,  if  Adeline  Forbes  is  still 
unmarried  (she  has  refused  Staples  I  know), 
w  ho  can  tell,  after  all,  what  may  be  the  upshot 
of  Mr.  Muddlur's  Mistake? 


A  STTDY  OF  LEGS. 

SIX  o'clock  and  ten  minutes. — Here's  a  nice- 
looking  place  in  the  basement.  Now  for  a 
little  refreshment.  I'll  jsip  down  here  a  mo- 
men:.  "Coffee  and  Last,  my  lad.  as  quit  k  as 
lu<  k."  I  wish  this  stool  had  a  !>a<  k.  I  d  give  a 
dollar  to  lie  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  What, 
Legs— all  Leg*!  Fcople  on  the  sidewalk  above 
me,  all  hurrying  along  Broadway,  are  nothing 
to  me  but  legs.  Brovvn  I  gs,  blue  legs,  ^ray 
lega,  and  black  legs;  big  legs,  little  legs,  Jong 
logs,  >hort  legs — all  kinds  of  legs.  I  see  no- 
thing of  their  bodies  or  arms  from  my  seat,  but 
I  seem  to  make  out  the  whole  of  each  man. 
What  nonsense!  What  I  see  is  only  shaking 
trow  sen  of  various  hues  an  1  dimensions.  But 
there  are  lin.l.s  in  each,  and  in  each  limb  n 
thousand  pulses  and  a  thousand  nerves. 

There  p.es  a  leg.  It  is  gone.  My  hat  upon 
it,  that  leg  is  after  the  do.  t.  r.  It  moved  with 
an  indescribable  anxh  ty  and  urgency.  Then 
was  a  tongue  higher  1 1 j -  t'.r  !..'■  d  with  unspok- 
en w  r  .s  of  announcement  and  appeal.  The 
heatt  that  was  pumping  the  blood  into  that  leg 
was  leaping  with  burdensome  solicitude.  A 
wife  was  dying.  I  sec  her.  She  knows  she  is 
to  go.  The  doctor  said  as  much  days  ago. 
She  tells  her  husliand  not  to  seek  the  physician. 
But  is  there  no  ho]*.-?  She  miijht  be  saved  if 
the  doctor  would  hurry.  She  miyht  die  before 
bo  could  return.  What  anguish  in  his  hesita- 
tion !  A  kiss  and  an  embrace,  passionate  to 
violence,  and  he  goes.  "Don't  leave  me,  John!" 
John's  answer  is  a  choking  sob  and  a  burst  of 
tears  as  he  rushes  to  the  crowded  and  heedless 
street  to  fight  a  way  through  the  throng  with 
those  poor  aching  legs  I  saw.  Oh,  John,  turn 
back — 

There  goes  a  kg  I  f  substance.  There  is 
good  rich  fat  in  those  pantaloons.  Tenderloins 
rare,  fine  old  Madeira,  with  now  and  then  a  nip 
or  so  of  the  pure  vinum  adustum  straight  from 
the  Custom-house — all  have  a  say  in  it.  That 
leg  is  on  its  way  to  a  carriage.  It  was  in  favor 
of  every  forward  movement  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  regardless  of  loss  of  life.  It  was  not 
a  leg  to  be  daunted  while  substitutes  averaged 
$600  and  railroad  stock  was  high.  That  was  a 
loyal  leg,  and,  with  the  blessings  of  Providence 
and  a  lucky  turn  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  staid 
loyal  throughout  the  war. 


A  STUDY 


There  is  a  blue  leg — two  of  them,  though  not 
well  matched.  I  see  whose  they  are.  They 
are  carrying  a  soldier  to  his  agent  for  the  fifti- 
eth time  to  inquire  whether  the  Pension-office 
has  placed  him  on  the  roll.  The  last  time  he 
inquired  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  was 
shown  him  to  the  effect  that  the  sworn  affida- 
vits of  three  respectable  soldiers  who  saw  him 
bayoneted  did  not  prove  any  thing,  but  he  must 
get  the  captain  or  some  other  officer  he  served 
under  to  certify  to  the  facts  "on  his  honor." 
He  is  thinking  now  whether  his  agent  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  what  he  told  him  to  say,  viz. : 
That  one  of  his  officers  was  a  man  of  honor, 
and  would  not  certify  because  he  did  not  per- 
sonally witness  the  wounding;  and  the  other, 
who  did,  refused  the  favor  of  a  certificate.  And 
he  told  him  to  say,  moreover,  that  the  oath  of  a 
private  soldier  was  better  than  the  word  of  hon- 
or of  an  officer.  But,  poor  fellow !  what  do  you 
know  of  law  ?  You  had  better  give  up  looking 
for  your  pension.  Every  body  knows  you  were 
hurt  in  battle,  but  you  are  an  unpopular  fellow 
with  your  officers,  and  you  can  not  get  your 
pension  without  them. 

There's  a  leg  that  will  win.  It  is  a  long  leg, 
with  a  bad  piece  of  old  dry-goods  on  it.  It  is 
not  springy,  agile,  or  quick ;  yet  not  sluggish, 
nerveless,  and  insensible.  It  carries  an  unhap- 
py man,  who  has  always  been  worsted,  but  who 
never  stays  whipped.  He  takes  long,  camel- 
like strides,  putting  his  foot  here  and  there  ir- 
regularly, but  always — just  like  that  now — 
with  a  dogged  conclusiveness  and  a  fair,  flat 
emphasis.  He  is  all  head  and  feet  when  he 
walks,  the  rest  of  him  taking  all  adventitious 
shapes,  but  these  two  extremities  being  ever 
consistent  with  each  other,  like  opposite  poles 
of  a  battery.  His  voice  is  unmusical — I  can 
see  it  in  the  crook  of  his  knee  now — and  his 
manners  undignified.  His  clothes  are  decent, 
for  he  is  too  unaffected  to  dress  in  ostentatious 
rags,  and  too  negligent  of  social  favor  to  dress 
genteelly;  and  as  barely  decent,  he  is  never 
looked  at  except  when  he  unconsciously  pro- 
vokes derision  by  acting  as  if  he  were  some- 
body. He  never  can  comprehend  how  he  should 
be  so  strangely  misunderstood  by  all  the  world ; 
and  now,  at  forty,  he  begins  to  feel  as  if  he 
did  not  care.  He  does  not  see  his  way  clearly 
through  the  world,  but  plods  on.  He  will  not 
conform  to  the  world,  and  does  not  dream  of 
the  world  conforming  to  him.  He  does  not 
care  much  about  it.  His  ambition  died  with 
his  youth,  and  he  is  a  lonely  bachelor.  That 
leg  has  length  of  days  and  invincible  tenacity. 
Other  men  will  be  declining  when  his  strength 
will  be  at  its  height.  Go,  old  fellow,  and  mar- 
ry !  Forty  is  only  a  little  too  old  for  you.  For 
the  world  will  shortly  take  a  turn  that  will  give 
you  some  hand  in  its  affairs.  Such  a  leg  as 
that  never  got  cold  since  the  world  was  made 
without  a  great  fuss  being  made  over  it  by  the 
king,  the  bishop,  and  the  biographer,  unless 
casualty  locked  its  pulse  before  old  age.  The 
reason  you  have  not  been  famous  for  twenty 
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years  past,  man,  is  that  you  would  not  cheat 
the  world  out  of  its  honors.  But  then  if  you 
had  done  so,  by  this  time  you  would  have  been 
found  out.  Jog  on,  long  leg.  The  French 
Academicians  are  talking  about  you  now,  a  lit- 
tle, though  they  know  nothing  about  your  name 
or  person.  Prepare  yourself,  old  glum,  with 
some  babies  and  a  fireside.  Without  an  Auro- 
ra the  fogs  of  your  long  night  will  hover  over 
your  coming  noon ;  but  she  would  shine  them 
away,  and  give  you  a  morning  for  the  long  and 
cheerful  day  which  will  come  for  you  yet.  But 
he  is  gone  to  his  star-gazing. 

There's  a  leg  that  does  me  good.  It  is  clothed 
in  coarse  and  dirty  cloth,  but  comes  to  a  neat, 
fair  fit.  It  is  rapid,  yet  I  see  by  the  passive  in- 
step that  it  is  fatigued.  It  is  going  home  to 
sweet  kisses  and  a  hot  supper.  It  has  bustled 
about  a  shop  all  day,  and  was  glad  when  the  six 
o'clock  bell  rang.  The  industrious  and  skillful 
mechanic  always  adjusts  his  clothes,  washes  his 
hands,  and  presents  a  respectable  mien  when  he 
goes  home.  He  knows  where  little  Kitty  will 
meet  him,  how  Neddy  will  run,  and  the  baby 
will  peep.  His  wife  is  not  waiting  for  him,  for 
I  see  by  that  leg  that  I  am  thinking  about  the 
right  man.  She  will  look  at  the  clock,  and  then 
bring  in  the  tea,  because  she  knows  just  when 
he  will  come.  This  evening  she  allows  fifteen 
minutes  later,  because  George  is  to  go  to  a  book- 
store over  on  Grand  Street  for  a  copy  of  a  new 
book  of  the  rudiments  of  science  for  children, 
and  to  see  a  sick  woman  over  on  the  Bowery. 
She  feels  pleased,  for  she  has  good  news  to  tell 
him.  She  has  just  been  told  by  the  agent  that 
the  landlord  (inirabile  dictu!)  has  lowered  the  rent 
in  consideration  of  their  careful  tenancy,  and 
agreed  for  another  year  at  a  handsome  abate- 
ment. With  this  difference  George  is  to  buy 
drawing  materials  for  Jane,  some  additional 
furniture  for  the  parlor,  and  pay  for  photographs 
for  distribution  among  kindred  and  friends,  be- 
sides an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  custom- 
ary charities,  and  have  yet  a  smart  sum  for  the 
savings-bank.  Go  on,  George !  You  are  the 
typical  citizen.  On  you  and  your  likes  rest  all 
the  glories  of  nations  and  peoples.  From  fire- 
sides such  as  yours  emanate  all  the  institutes  of 
public  order,  public  good,  and  public  will.  Let 
all  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the  rich  pass  away, 
and  you  would  still  be  a  nation,  great  as  ever,  a 
society  perfect  as  ever,  a  people  mighty  as  ever. 
Go  home,  George,  where  you  belong. 

That  leg,  now,  is  a  brisk  one.  Pretty  as  a 
patent  medicine  bottle,  it  comes  down  into  the 
neatest  little  boot  of  all  the  world,  and  pats 
along  with  a  thousand  supernumerary  little 
jerks,  as  if,  like  an  echo,  it  would  die  if  it 
stopped,  or  as  if,  like  the  dancing  moon  in  the 
water,  it  had  so  many  motions  that  it  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  That  is  a  young 
leg.  Its  nerves  are  strung  at  the  golden  thumb- 
screws by  the  rosy  fingers  of  Hope,  who  trails 
her  shining  gossamers,  thick  as  hair  ou  the 
head,  through  the  soul  of  that  youngster,  and 
shuts  out  all  winds  but  the  breeze  of  her  own 
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impalpable  wand  with  which  she  shakes  the 
shining  delusion  into  infinite  complexions  for 
his  rapture.    Is  she  a  deceiver  ?    No.     He  de- 
ceives her.    He  abjures  conscience  and  reason 
and  devolves  upon  Hope  the  responsibility  for 
his  happiness  through  life.     She  is  doing  as  best 
she  may.     Bat,  voung  man,  hold  still  a  mo- 
ment.   Listen  !    If  only  you  could  keep  your 
legs  still,  your  head  would  soon  reckon  up  your 
account.     Whose  boots  are   those?  Whose 
watch  ifl  that?    Whose  money  is  in  your  pock- 
et?   11  Necessities  to  a  gentleman."    Eh?  No- 
thing is  necessary  that  is  not  light.  ''Trifles 
easy  to  reimburse."    Yes,  but  to  whom  easy? 
Not  to  the  jxjor,  and  the  rich  arc  those  who 
have,  not  those  who  expect  riches.     I  see  you, 
long  years  hence,  in  situations  too  terrible  to  de- 
scribe to  you.     Hut  1  see  \o'i.  at  the  U-st.  long 
years  hence,  in  shabby  and  threadbare  clothes, 
with  cast-down  countenance,  waited  form,  ami 
feeble  step,  soliciting  humble  but  hoflMl  cm; h-y- 
mcnt,  with  a  real  desire  to  In-gin  a  new  life. 
Hut  \  our  heart  will  b  •  too  he.n  y  with  its  burden 
of  bitter  regrets.    Gentlemen's  clothes,  watches, 
and  pocket-money  you  will  not  have.     Thnt  leg 
I  see  now,  so  elastic  and  elegant,  will  l<o  trem- 
bling ami  languid,  awkward  with  shame  and 
ugly  with  premature  age.     Why  not  put  off  the 
fine  things  now?    Think  what  \oii  would  make 
by  it.     All  prejHH!<scssions  in  \our  favor,  \can» 
of  industry  and  opportunity  before  you,  and  all  I 
the  blessings  and  |»owcrs  of  youth  still  yours — 
what  should  \ou  care  f..r  U>ois,  wat«  lies,  and 
poeket-monev  with  that  leg  I  see  on  you  now? 
Take  the  habiliments  and  lose  the  legs,  or  throw 
a.side  the  habiliments  for  a  while  and  sn\c  U.th 
them  and  the  legs.     Save  your  legs,  did  I  say? 
Your  fmnor — your  *r»n/,  lx»y  !    Save  it.    Hut  he 
don't  hear  me.     He's  gone. 

More  legs— that  is  a  coward's.  His  knees 
are  lifted  high  at  each  step,  while  the  lower  leg 
and  foot  dangle,  and  the  latter  slaps  the  ground 
like  a  shingle.  He  walks  with  his  abdominal 
muscles  and  helps  them  with  his  bhoulders, 
which  he  docs  by  relaxing  the  breast  muscles 
and  turning  bis  elbows  outward.  The  step  is 
heavy  and  decisive  once  made,  liccauso  the 
creature  has  not  courage  enough  to  qualify  it. 
Poor  coward!  The  scorn  of  women,  the  sport 
of  wags,  the  tool  of  t\  rants.  Cowards  are  not 
always  born  so,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  brave 
were  not  always  born  to  intrepidity.  Will  no- 
body speak  a  word  for  this  worst  punished  of  all 
otVenders?  Shrinking  sensibility  in  childhood  | 
can  W  turned  into  cowardice  by  calling  it  by  so  j 
shameful  a  name.  The  child  does  not  doubt 
that  it  is  really  natural  irresolution  ;  and  to  be- 
lieve you  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it,  is  saying 
that  you  are  afraid  to  do  it.  These  legs  in  all 
their  life,  ]>erhaps,  have  encountered  no  danger  | 
but  what  it  was  ]>ossible  to  fly  from ;  and  they 
flad,  of  course,  because  their  owner,  believing 
himself  a  born  coward,  had  sense  enough  not  to 
expose  himself.  That  his  passion  of  resistance 
is  moderate  argues  not  against  his  capacity  for , 
iron  firmness,  but  conclusively  in  favor  of  his  I 


having — as  those  legs  unmistakably  have  on 
all  occasions — self-possession  enough  about  him 
to  know  how  to  escape.     Yet  those  legs  are  del- 
icately moulded-  I  see  by  the  knee-pan— but 
muscular,  I  see  by  the  calf.     The  instep  is  llat- 
tened  by  the  habit  of  gait,  but  its  mobility  in  tho 
air  shows  its  high  arch,  an  unerring  mark  of 
manhood,  of  nerve,  and  of  daring.     This  cow- 
ard was  born  to  no  weakness  but  a  humane  hor- 
ror of  the  brutal  and  sanguinary,  and  an  exqui- 
site sen>-e  of  outward  contact,  spiritual  or  phys- 
ical.   That  he  should  shrink  from  violence 
should  have  but  exalted  the  courage  to  which 
he  was  born.     Hut  the  vulgar  notion  of  cour- 
age—that i>.  a  love  of  lighting,  he  never  thought 
of  questioning;  for  what  priest,  or  poet,  or  his- 
torian ever  did?  and  as  he  was  most  distinctly 
conscious  of  an  unspeakable  horror  of  a  light, 
he  never  undertook  to  withstand  danger  like 
others,  until,  in  course  of  time,  he  a<  <|iiircd  a 
habit  of  living  in  a  state  of  apprehension,  w  hich 
made  it  the  principal  business  of  his  lite  to  fore- 
see and  escape  danger  from  every  thing.    ( 'otne, 
m. hi.  don't  be  afraid;  you  are  young  yet — put 
dow  n  your  foot  like  a  man.  w  alk  w  ith  >our  legs, 
swing  your  arms,  look  straight  ahead,  fill  your 
lungs  ajid  allow  your  abdomen  to  go  about  its 
business.    There's  pluck  enough  in  you  for  a 
terrier;  though  your  wife  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  ami  Mver  did,  poor  girl!    She  found  out 
your  imagination,  your  taste,  your  love  of  ex- 
cellence, nnd,  especially,  your  lovo  for  her. 
Hut  that  you  conceal- •  :  tin.  •  \ «  .u  s  for  f.-ai  P.ob 
l>a\is,  a  rival,  would  knock  you  down.  Now 
I'll  give  jou  a  definition  of  bravery.     You  go 
home  ami  ask  your  wife  whether  it  is  satisfac- 
tory.   If  she  says  so,  all  right.    Act  on  it.  Bej 
this:  A  brave  man  is  one  who  will  not  desist 
from  a  just  purpose  in  consequence  of  peril  to 
his  |>crson.     If  you  sth  k  to  that  your  ticighloors 
w  ill  tind  you  a*  brave  as  themselves.    And  if 
\oti  stick  faithfully  to  it  you  will,  as  any  man  — 
but  jKirticularly  the  great  murderers  of  history 
would  have  U'cn— be  pretty  sure  to  get  to  the 
end  of  life  w  ithout  one  single  fight.     lint  slap, 
slap  go<  s  the  |*N-r  f-  How's  feet  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  other  men's  legs  thicken  the  throng. 

H<to  is  a  leg  to  write  a  book  on.  That  is  a 
thing  of  powe  r.  It  is  long,  sinewy,  mid  easy  in 
motion,  but  with  a  inarching  pfflflsiOfl  that 
wastes  not  a  fibre's  tension.  '1  he  foot  il  plaut- 
ed  so  firmly  and  regularh  that  the  ground  s-ems 
always  to  smooth  itself  where  this  man  walks. 
No  inequality  in  the  pavement  disconcerts  the 
perfect  action  of  the  limb;  and  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  power  in  the  gait  that  inspires  tfl 
instinctive  action  in  all  the  neighboring  legs  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  Tin;  per.s-  n  lno\es  last,  but 
the  legs  do  not  seem  to  be  quick  because  they 
measure  the  time  and  space,  and  lit  both  without 
any  jerking.  That  man  is  a  born  leader.  Among 
all  mankind  he  if  most  certain  to  find  his  level. 
Men,  however  proud,  delight  in  being  proud  of 
some  greater  object  than  themselves.  What  is 
voluntarily  conceded  is  not  so  great  as  what  can 
oblige  concession.    Greater  self-confidence  than 
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mine  obliges  me  to  concede  leadership  to  you,  j 
Iron-leg.    Arrogance  is  your  greatness — and  j 
great  it  is  as  the  world  goes ;  for  by  that  you  ! 
have  the  most  skillful,  the  strongest,  the  most  j 
gifted  hands  in  the  community  where  you  re-  j 
side  to  turn  your  grindstone.    Imputed  talents  j 
show  in  you  fruits  like  real  ones  do  in  others, 
because  you  conduct  a  kind  of  presidency  over 
the  riches  of  other  minds,  and  even  claim  that 
doing  so  is  exercising  the  highest  talent  of  all. 
Grant  you,  Iron-leg,  it  is  the  talent  of  kings  and  i 
rulers  ;  but  you  will  never  get  a  presidency  over  j 
the  intellectual  progeny  of  the  tramping  old  star-  | 
gazing  bachelor,  whose  legs  I  saw  a  while  ago,  | 
nor  over  the  poet's  song,  the  painter's  pencil,  or 
the  philosopher's  microscope.    You — 

Bless  me !    Here  is  my  coffee  and  toast,  cold 
as  a  dog's  nose !    Now  I  must  be  after  my  own  j 
legs. 


THE  FOOD  OF  BIEDS. 

" TTOW  rich  our  Lord  God  must  be!"  says 
JJL  Martin  Luther  in  his  Table-Talk ;  "  I 
do  verily  believe  that  to  feed  the  sparrows  in 
Germany  costs  Him  more  than  all  the  revenue 
of  the  King  of  Franee." 

What  do  all  the  birds  eat  ?  Where  do  they 
all  find  food  enough  to  support  their  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  young  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  are  continually  coming  up  in  every- 
day life,  together  with  that  other  set  of  reproach- 
ful queries  as  to  why  the  birds  don't  eat  up  the 
caterpillars  and  canker-worms,  and  let  alone 
cherries  and  strawberries.  In  view  of  the  very 
general  interest  which  attaches  to  the  matter, 
and  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  above- 
mentioned  questions  are  asked,  it  seems  strange 
that  so  small  an  amount  of  organized  knowledge  j 
bearing  upon  this  subject  has  as  yet  been  col- 
lected. 

As  to  the  large  amount  of  food  which  some 
birds  are  capable  of  absorbing  there  is  a  set  of 
thoroughly  scientific  experiments  by  Professor 
Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  upon  the  young  of 
the  American  robin.  A  couple  of  vigorous, 
half- grown  birds  having  been  selected  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  the  Professor  began  to  feed 
them  with  earth-worms,  giving  three  of  these 
to  each  bird  the  first  night ;  next  day  he  gave 
them  ten  worms  each,  which  they  ate  ravenous- 
ly ;  but  thinking  this  quantity  of  food  to  be 
greater  than  that  which,  could  naturally  be  sup- 
plied by  their  parents  he  limited  the  birds  to  this 
allowance.  On  the  third  day  he  gave  to  each 
bird  eight  worms  in  the  forenoon ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  he  found  one  of  them  becoming  feeble, 
and  soon  after  it  refused  food  and  died ;  on 
opening  it,  he  found  the  crop,  gizzard,  and  in- 
testines entirely  empty,  and  concluded  therefore 
that  it  had  died  from  want  of  sufficient  food, 
the  effect  of  hunger  being  perhaps  increased  by 
cold,  as  the  thermometer  was  only  about  60°. 
The  other  bird,  still  vigorous,  he  put  in  a  warm- 
er place,  and  increased  its  food,  giving  it  the 
third  day  fifteen  worms,  on  the  fourth  day  twen- 


ty-four, on  the  fifth  twenty-five,  on  the  sixth 
thirty,  and  on  the  seventh  thirty-one  worms. 
These  quantities,  however,  seemed  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, and,  as  the  bird  appeared  to  be  losing 
plumpness  and  weight,  the  Professor  began  to 
weigh  both  the  bird  and  its  food,  and  to  tabu- 
late the  results  of  these  weighings.  By  this 
table  it  appears  that  though  the  food  was  in- 
creased to  forty  worms,  weighing  twenty  penny- 
weights, on  the  eleventh  day  the  weight  of  the 
bird  rather  fell  off,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  day  when  the  bird  ate  sixty- eight 
worms,  weighing  thirty-four  pennyweights,  that 
his  weight  began  to  increase.  On  this  day  the 
weight  of  the  bird  was  twenty-four  pennyweights ; 
he  therefore  ate  forty-one  per  cent,  more  than 
his  own  weight  in  twelve  hours;  weighing  aft- 
er it  twenty-nine  pennyweights,  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  less  than  the  food  he  had  eaten  in  that 
time.  On  the  fifteenth  day  a  small  quantity  of 
raw  meat  was  offered  to  the  bird,  and  it  be- 
ing found  that  this  was  readily  eaten  it  was 
afterward  employed  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of 
worms. 

As  an  offset  to  the  objection  that  the  earth- 
worm contains  but  a  small  amount  of  solid  nu- 
tritious matter,  the  bird  was  fed  upon  the  twen- 
ty-seventh day  exclusively  on  clear  beef,  in  quan- 
tity twenty-three  pennyweights ;  at  night  the  bird 
weighed  fifty-two  pennyweights,  this  being  but 
little  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  flesh  con- 
sumed during  the  day,  no  account  being  taken 
of  the  water,  earth,  and  gravel,  of  which  large 
quantities  were  daily  swallowed.  This  presents 
a  wonderful  contrast  with  the  amount  of  food 
required  by  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  many  of  which  can  live  for  months 
without  food,  and  also  with  that  required  by 
mammalia.  A  man  at  this  rate  should  eat  about 
seventy  pounds  of  flesh  per  day,  and  drink  live 
or  six  gallons  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  how  can  this  im- 
mense amount  of  food  required  by  the  young 
birds  be  supplied  by  the  parents?  Professor 
Treadwell  enters  into  the  following  computation  : 
Suppose  a  pair  of  old  robins  with  the  usual  num- 
ber of  four  young  ones,  these  would  daily  re- 
quire, according  to  the  consumption  of  the  bird 
subjected  to  experiment,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
worms,  or  their  equivalent  in  insects  or  other 
food ;  suppose  the  parents  to  work  ten  hours,  or 
six  hundred  minutes,  to  procure  this  supply; 
this  would  bo  a  worm  in  every  two  and  four 
tenth's  minutes;  or  each  parent  must  procure 
a  worm  or  its  equivalent  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes during  ten  hours,  in  addition  to  the  food 
required  for  its  own  support.  But  after  all  the 
Professor  is  compelled  to  confess  his  inability  to 
reconcile  the  calculation  with  actual  observat  ion 
of  robins,  which  he  has  never  seen  return  to 
their  nests  oftcner  than  once  in  ten  minutes 

The  bird  experimented  upon  by  Professor 
Treadwell  attained  its  full  size  on  the  thirty- 
second  day  after  having  been  captured,  after 
which  time  it  ceased  to  increase  in  weight;  its 
diet  from  this  time  on  amounted  on  the  are  rage 
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to  eighteen  pennyweight!  of  beef  or  thll'lJMIUI 
pennyweights  of  earth-worms  j>er  day.  From 
the  fact  that  the  bird  thus  continued  in  its  con- 
finement, with  certainly  much  less  exercise  than 
in  the  wild  state,  to  eat  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  clear  flesh  daily,  the  Professor  concludes  that 
the  food  consumed  by  it  when  young  was  not 
much  more  than  must  always  be  provided  by 
the  parents  of  wild  birds. 

But  it  is  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
jfmifl'dyrrf  the  food  of  birds  that  we  know  so  little. 
In  the  pewce  and  the  king-bird  the  naturalist 
sees  a  couple  of  large  11  fly-catchers,"  of  exceed- 
ingly interesting  habits,  to  which  the  largest 
courtesies  should  be  extended  ;  while  in  the  eyes 
of  many  farmers  these  birds  are  simply  malevo- 
lent destroyers  of  bees ;  and  it  may  well  be  |>os- 
sihlc  that,  by  destroying  insectivorous  insects 
ns  well  as  bee-,  thc-e  birds  really  d«»  more  harm 
t ha n^  good,  looking  of  course  from  the  loweet  ■ 
utilitarian  point  of  view. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  the  rrow  cats  n  few 
grains  of  corn  at  the  tim<'  of  ]  lantin.-.  an«L  that 
the  robin  cats  cherries  ami  straw  In-mes  with 
avidity  when  these  arc  to  Ik?  had,  but  what  do 
most  of  ns  know  of  the  f<*>d  of  the  crow,  or  of  the 
robin,  during  the  other  fifty  weeks  of  the  Near, 
more  than  that  the  latter  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen  regaling  himself  u|*»n  earth-worms  ami  the 
former  ujkmi  carrion ?  thnt  the  content*  of  the 
stomachs  of  n  dozen  or  two  of  cn»w*  have  been 
examined  and  recorded  by  naturalists?  and  that 
the  species  is  accused  of  sucking  the  eggs  and 
destroying  the  young  of  various  smnll  birds 
which  nest  u|K»n  the  ground  ?  By  tho  standard 
\\"iks  upon  Ornithology  we  arc  told  that  the 
crow  devours  insects,  grubs,  worms;  that  he 
deMro\s  mil",  tnoh-s,  ai.d  other  small  <|  :..  ir  .- 
pads |  and  that  ho  will  cat  snakes,  frog*,  and 
the  like,  as  well  as  fruits,  seeds,  and  vegeta- 
bles. Hut  the  testimony  is  so  meagre  that  wo 
mav  well  pause  to  question  it-  worth  when  called 
to  sit  in  judgment  u|>on  the  moot  question  w  heth- 
er or  no,  year  in  year  out,  the  crow  docs  com- 
mit more  of  good  than  of  evil  aa  regards  man- 
kind. 

Then  there  is  the  cherry-bird,  with  his  strik- 
ing traits  of  beauty,  b-  netii  eticc,  and  c  ul,  to- 
day sweeping  away  the  canker-worms  as  with 
lire  and  sword  ;  and  to-morrow  cleaning  out  the 
cherry-trees  as  effectually  as  if  a  flight  of  locusts 
had  passed  over  the  land;  and  again,  a  few- 
months  later,  feasting  u]>on  the  cedar-l>erries  in 
the  same  reckless  way.  And  yet  how  little  do 
we  really  know  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  cher- 
ry-! ird  ;  for  with  the  foregoing  it  -ins  we  have 
accounted  for  only  three  or  four  weeks  of  his 
yearly  life.  It  is  note-worthy,  by-the-way,  that, 
with  the  Baltimore  oriole,  the  cherry-bird  is 
one  of  the  very  few  members  of  the  feathered 
tribe  which  will  greedily  eat  the  hairy  caterpil- 
lars which  infest  our  orchard  trees. 

The  American  goldfinch,  or  black-winged 
yellow-bird,  with  his  notorious  liking  for  the 
seeds  of  dandelions,  lettuce,  and  the  thistle,  can 
be  followed  through  a  month  or  two.  and  some 


of  the  vireos  and  wood-warblers  no  doubt  find 
an  abundance  of  moths  and  other  insects  to  suj>- 
ply  their  wants;  while  the  dietary  <  t'  the  vari- 
ous  wood]>eckers  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood, though  it  has  lately  been  asked  by  a 
distinguished  ornithologist  whether,  after  all,  the 
country  boy's  name,  "sap-sucker,"  as  npj^ied 
to  some  of  the  woodt>ccker-.  is  altogether  a  mis- 
nomer? 

But  how  is  it  with  the  swallows?  Take  the 
hardy  "  white-bellied  swallow"  (Hinmda  birolor) 
for  an  example,  a*  he  follows  the  sun  northward 
with  a  seemingly  most  indiscreet  haste.  What 
does  he  find  stirring  in  the  insect  line  during 
the  first  days  of  his  arrival  ?  What  do  the  blue- 
birds eat  from  day  to  day  during  their  long  so- 
journ ?    And  so  on  with  all  the  rest. 

With  regard  to  the  robin  all  these  questions 
have  l>cen  answered  very  satisfactorily — at  least 
in  sm  f;4.-  as  a  single  locality  is  concerned — by 
Professor  Jcnks,  of  MiddlcWough,  Massachu- 

-    ■  '  -     \  <  r.   ll;'<T<  >!i!)g  report  ;,,  the  M.I--.I- 

chusetts  Horticultural  Society  w  ill  be  found  in 
the  published  Journal  of  that  Association.  Pro. 

r  .It  iik".  hav  ing  determined  to  make  the  lood 
of  the  robin  a  subject  of  special  investigation 
throughout  an  entire  year,  in  older  that  some 
positive  conclusion  might  l»o  arrived  at  in  refer- 
ence to  the  utility  of  thin  bird  to  the  horticul- 
turist, adopted  the  following  plan  of  investiga- 
te |  (1.)  to  obtain  birds  at  daybreak,  mid-day, 
and  sunset;  ('_*.  to  t  Main  birds  from  both  the 
villnge  and  the  country  ;  and  (Ik )  to  pte*en  e  in 
alcohol  the  content*  of  i  .n  h  gi/./ard.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  week  of  March,  I.SY*,  speci- 
mens were  actually  examined  at  least  week- 
ly, and  most  of  tho  time  daily,  to  Decern1  •  r, 
ami  during  tho  winter  months  at  least  semi- 
monthly. 

As  far  ns  tho  specimens  procured  at  daybreak 
were  concerned  no  positive  information  M6SM  to 
have  been  <  !. tamed,  since  th<  gizzards  of  these 
arc  represented  to  have  been  either  entirely 
empty  or  but  jartially  distended  with  well-mac- 
crated  food.  But  the  birds  killed  in  the  latter 
pnrt  of  the  Jay  were  uniformly  filled  with  food 
which  had  been  only  recently  taken.  Numbers 
of  male  robins  made  their  appearance  at  Middlc- 
!>orough  early  in  March,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
second  week  in  April  that  any  female  birds  w  en- 
noticed.  Prom  the  early  part  of  March  up  to 
the  first  of  May  not  a  particle  of  vegetal  lc  mat- 
ter was  found  in  the  gizzard  of  a  single  bird. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  mass  of  food  examined 
during  this  period  consisted  of  a  single  kind  of 
larva,  the  Iiibio  albipermu,  of  Say.  though  a 
great  variety  of  other  insects  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  development  were  also  met  with. 
Of  the  larva  in  question  from  one  to  two  hundred 
specimens  were  frequently  taken  from  a  single 
gizzard,  and  usually  when  this  larv  a  was  found  it 
was  the  only  food  in  the  stomach.  During  the 
month  of  May  the  Iiibio  larva  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  gizzards,  being  replaced,  up  to  the  21st 
of  June,  by  a  variety  of  insects,  or  worms  only, 
including  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  beetles  of  the 
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family  Elateridce,  the  parents  of  the  well-known 
wire-worm  so  destructive  to  corn  and  various 
seeds  at  the  time  of  planting. 

The  earth-worm,  though  a  favorite  food  for 
the  young  bird,  was  found  to  be  eaten  but  spar- 
ingly by  the  adult.  After  the  21st  of  June  the 
Professor  began  to  find  strawberries,  cherries, 
and  other  pulpy  fruits,  though  these  were  still 
mixed  with  insects  in  the  majority  of  instances; 
birds  captured  at  a  distance  from  gardens  and 
fruit  trees  having  less  fruit  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  insects  in  their  gizzards  than  those  taken 
near  the  village,  the  robin  not  being  an  extens- 
ive forager.  This  mixed  diet  continued  from 
the  ripening  of  the  strawberries  and  cherries 
until  October,  the  vegetable  portion  consisting, 
during  August  and  September,  in  great  part  of 
elder -berries  and  poke  -  berries.  During  the 
month  of  October  the  vegetable  diet  wholly  dis- 
appeared, its  place  being  supplied  by  grasshop- 
pers and  other  orthopterous  insects.  Early  in 
November  the  robins  which  have  passed  the  sum- 
mer among  us  migrate  southward — the  few  im- 
migrants from  the  north,  which  are  seen  by  us 
during  the  winter  months,  managing  at  that  time 
to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  upon  bay-ber- 
ries, privet-berries,  and  juniper-berries. 

Somewhat  similar  in  conception  to  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Jenks,  though  of  much 
wider  scope,  are  those  to  which  M.  Florent  Pre- 
vost  has  devoted  himself  in  France.  As  one  of 
the  naturalists  in  charge  of  the  famous  collec- 
tions at  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris  this  ob- 
server has  had  a  peculiarly  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  now  under  discussion.  Dur- 
ing nearly  thirty  years  he  has  taken  pains  to 
collect  and  preserve  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
achs of  all  the  birds  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  Museum,  to  say  nothing  of  large  numbers 
of  specimens  procured  specially  by  himself  and 
by  the  foresters  of  numerous  public  and  private 
estates  who  have  interested  themselves  in  his 
behalf. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  complete  details 
of  M.  Prevost's  researches  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. As  yet  we  have  only  an  abstract  of  his 
results,  and  the  promise  of  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  his  studies  at  some  future  day.  Among 
the  more  note-worthy  of  M.  Prevost's  conclu- 
sions may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  food  of 
birds  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird  as 
well  as  according  to  the  season  of  the  year — 
the  observation  of  Professor  Jenks,  that  earth- 
worms are  eaten  by  young  but  not  by  old  robins, 
being  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
case  of  a  general  law.  M.  Prevost  has  ascer- 
tained also  that  the  young  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  granivorous  birds  are  really  fed  upon  in- 
sects, and  that  even  the  adults  themselves  are 
insectivorous  during  the  breeding-season.  A 
familiar  instance  of  which  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try the  common  chipping  sparrow  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  those  species  of  birds  which 
in  early  spring  devour  the  buds  and  young  leaves 
of  trees.  It  was  found  also  that  there  are  but 
few  of  the  birds  of  prey — even  those  which  are 


most  truly  carnivorous — which  do  not  at  times 
partake  of  insects  as  food. 

The  more  carefully  one  studies  the  subject, 
so  much  the  more  astonishing  does  the  place 
which  is  occupied  by  insects  in  the  alimentation 
of  birds  appear.  As  every  one  knows,  there 
are  stated  seasons  of  the  year  when  certain  kinds 
of  insects  make  their  appearance  in  large  num- 
bers, and  at  these  times  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  very  abundance  of  this  food  induced 
the  birds  to  partake  of  it.  For  example,  dur- 
ing the  interval  when  the  June-bug  is  abundant 
portions  of  this  insect  can  be  found  in  the  stom- 
achs of  the  greater  number  of  the  birds  which 
inhabit  France  at  that  season,  of  the  year ;  and 
the  beetle  in  question  is  then  found  also  in  the 
stomachs  of  many  quadrupeds,  from  the  little 
shrew-mouse  up  to  the  wolf. 

M.  Prevost  asserts  his  ability  to  demonstrate, 
so  soon  as  the  details  of  his  researches  are  made 
public,  that  birds  are  in  general  much  more  use- 
ful than  hurtful  to  the  husbandman,  and  that 
even  the  damage  committed  at  certain  moments 
by  the  grain-eaters  proper  is  largely  compen- 
sated for  at  other  times  by  the  consumption  of 
insects  by  these  very  birds.  He  insists,  more- 
over, upon  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  new 
methods  of  protecting  those  crops  which  are  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  by  the  feathered  race,  instead 
of  resorting,  as  now,  to  the  suicidal  policy  of 
destroying  or  seeking  to  destroy  the  latter. 

The  influence  of  food  in  determining  the  vag- 
abond life  which  is  led  by  many  kinds  of  birds 
is  remarkable.  While  some  animals,  without 
change  of  habitation,  make  out  to  obtain  nour- 
ishment throughout  the  year  by  resorting  to 
different  kinds  of  food  according  to  the  season, 
others  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  such 
aliments  as  can  be  obtained  only  under  peculiar 
conditions  of  climate,  their  food  being  found 
only  at  stated  periods  in  any  one  country.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  quadrupeds,  when  a  given  species 
can  not  adapt  itself  to  changing  circumstances, 
can  not  obtain  continuously  the  food  suitable 
for  its  maintenance,  hibernation  is  the  usual 
resource  :  the  animal  simply  sleeps  through  the 
unfavorable  season.  But  with  birds  this  curious 
phenomenon  of  hibernation  does  not  occur — at 
least  naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  its  existence  ;  not  even  enough 
to  account  for  the  widely-spread  popular  belief 
or  prejudice  that  swallows  pass  the  winter  in  the 
mud  of  ponds ;  but  instead  of  that,  and  equally 
dependent  upon  the  question  of  nourishment, 
we  have  the  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  migration,  when,  following  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger, the  feathered  myriads  pass  to  and  fro  over 
the  countries  of  the  earth. 

One  curious  point  noticed  by  M.  Prevost  fur- 
nishes a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  insatiable 
hunger  and  lack  of  endurance  exhibited  by  the 
young  robins  of  Professor  Treadwell :  it  is,  that 
some  species  of  birds  are  capable,  at  certain 
epochs,  of  living  for  a  long  time  without  food, 
their  stomachs  being  found  to  contain  at  thee 
seasons  no  alimentary  matter  whatsoever,  bui 
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only  indigestible  substances,  such  as,  most  com- 
monly, the  feathers  of  the  bird  itself  in  the 
form  of  large  halls,  the  purpose  of  which  aj>- 
pears  to  he  to  keep  the  stomach  distended.  This 
peculiarity  was  frequently  observed  in  the  va- 
rious specioi  of  grebes,  in  the  winter  mouths, 
darfffg  the  prevalence  of  frost. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  results  obtained  by 
the  naturalists  above-mentioned  are  excee  lin^lv 
valuable;  but  they  serve  only  the  more  clearly 
to  indicate  the  need  of  a  more  humane,  a  more 
manageable  method  of  inquiry.  There  are  few- 
persons  so  situated  that  they  could  study  the 
subject  in  the  st\le  of  M.  l'nvost,  and  there  arc 
many  who  would  shrink  from  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  system 
of  rrofes-or  ,J<  nks.  What  is  needed  is  a 
method  of  research  which  shall  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  the  bird  in  order  that  we  may 
examine  the  things  w  hich  are  put  into  its  stom- 
ach. There  is,  of  course,  the  familiar  method 
of  noting  every  particular  instance  in  which 
birds  are  seen  feeling  upon  any  thing  the  char- 
acter of  w  hich  can  l<o  well  lOHXTtaincd.  The 
method,  if  it  were  |»erscveringly  carried  out  by 
a  nutnl»er  of  different  observer*,  working  in  con- 
nection w  ith  each  other,  and  all  n  |*<rting  to  a 
common  centre,  would  undoubtedly  lead  t<»  \al- 
uable  r<  -ult-.  Hut  besides  thin  then*  presents 
itself  another  plan  which,  though  applying,  it  ii 
true,  to  «.nly  a  jMtrtion  of  the  breeding  season, 
could  be  so  easdy  carried  out  that  it  would  wcin 
t<»  be  worthy  of  careful  trial.  This  consist* 
merely  of  a  modification  of  the  seliool-hoy's  sys- 
tem  of  rearing  uuing  hints  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  parent  bird*.  The  nest  and 
young  birds  therein  contained  U*ing  placed 
within  a  wire  cage,  this  is  left  hanging  ujhjii  the 
tree  from  which  the  nest  w.i-  taken,  that  the 
parent  birds  can  feed  their  offspring  through  the 
ban  of  the  cage.  This  they  will  soon  proceed 
to  do,  and  in  a  short  time  will  labor  for  the 
support  of  the  young  birds  as  tranquilly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Now  to  any  one  who 
has  cut  seen  this  method  put  in  practice,  and 
has  noticed  the  heedless  way  in  which  the 
young  birds  push  and  crowd  one  another  aU-ut 
wheneuT  the  parent  comes  t  ,  distribute  1**1 
among  them,  it  will  l>e  evident  that  there  would 
l»e  little  or  no  dilliculty  in  so  arranging  matters 
that  a  pottkw  of  the  food  proffered  by  the  old 
birds  should  fall,  not  into  the  o|>cn  mouths  of 
their  offspring,  but  into  the  !>ottom  of  the  cage, 
whence  it  could  Iks  taken  for  examination  at  the 
convenience  of  the  observer.  Little  if  any  thing 
i  i  re  would  be  needed  than  to  so  adjust  the  po- 
sition  of  the  nest  within  the  cage  that  the  young 
birds  could  neither  have  access  to  the  sides  of 
the  cage,  nor  be  able  to  reach  completely  to  its 
upper  bars ;  and  in  case  the  food  consisted  of 
living  insects,  some  adhesive  coating,  like  glyc- 
erin, for  example,  would  of  course  be  needed  at 
the  ltottom  of  the  ca_e. 

Now  taking,  for  the  sake  of  example,  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy  sj>ccies  of  land-birds  w  hich 
arc  enumerated  in  the  Rcj»ort  on  the  Ornithol- 


ogy of  Massachusetts,  there  are  probably  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  tlu-M\  the  habits'  of  which,  as 
regards  food,  could  lie  thoroughly  made  out  in 
a  few  years  by  a  combination  of  the  methods  of 
research  last  mentioned,  and  by  the  united  ob- 
servations of  several  contemporaneous  observers 
at  different  stations.  Of  the  very  general  inter- 
est which  would  attach  to  a  fund  of  km  wlcdge 
of  this  description,  and  of  its  great  importance, 
not  only  to  the  husbandman,  but  to  all  lovers  of 
nature,  there  can  l>e  no  question. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hoj.e  that  in  this  land, 
where  all  men  are  familiar  with  the  value  of 
co-operation  and  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of 
N'  i'  ties,  there  may  not  be  one  day  established 
an  Ass  .,  uitj,  ii  |",  r  t!i  -  Ativan  i  m<  ut  <  :'  Knowl- 
edge which  shall  U*  truly  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  li\e?  Such  a 
So<  iety,  possessing  somewhere  a  central  office 
or  bureau  in  charge  of  competent  officers,  and 
sending  out  ramifications  into  all  sections  of 
our  common  country,  so  that  it  could  nun.1  er 
among  i:s  a«  ti\e  members  e\ery  person  of  ob- 
servant habits  end  scientific  tastes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  » -f  tin*  land,  would  quiek- 
I .  si  itle  a  host  of  questions,  like  this  of  the 
food  of  bird*,  w  hich  are  t.  •  Luge  to  he  grasj-ed 
by  a  single  man. 

EDUCATION  OF  Tin:  <  olokkd 
POPULATION  OF  LOUISIANA 

ONLY  n  f.  w  vears  elapsed  after  the  scttle- 
ment  of  L  ma  in  IW.i  by  the  Fn  n<  . 
lie  fore  slave  laU»r  was  introduced  to  aid  in  dc* 
vol-  ping  its  resources  and  sustaining  the  colo- 
nists. For  a  century  and  a  half  since  that  period 
ha*  the  contest  Ix-tueeu  freed,  in  and  slavery 
l«in  waged  there,  and  always  under  circum- 
st  i  ■  -  s  favorable  to  the  hitter.  In  in..ny  of  the 
Knglish  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  loud 
and  rej«'at«d  r«-iio  .u^i  am  •«,  until  the  era  ■  t" 
the  li*  volution,  were  mad'-  to  the  mother  coun- 
try against  the  introduction  of  this  clement 
among  the  |»opulntion  ;  b'ut  in  the  early  history 
of  Louisiana  we  find  that  no  systematic  Oppofi- 
lion  was  made  to  the  use  of  slaves,  or  apprehen- 
sion of  future  evils  by  their  presence.  Thecnr- 
lj  governors  welcomed  slavery  as  the  only  meant 
of  causing  prosperity  to  visit  their  country,  and 
the  whole  moral  and  political  influence  of  the 
people  was  in  favor  of  its  general  adoption  as  a 
part  of  the  i>olitical  economy  of  the  country. 
The  monarchs  of  France  regarded  slavery  as  a 
proper  clement  of  industry  in  their  colonies,  and 
u.s  long  as.  their  revenues  were  increased  by  the 
slave-trade  they  saw  nothing  but  human. ;•'  •! 
civilization  in  its  practice. 

The  early  history  of  this  State  blends  the  so- 
ber realities  of  truth  with  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  chivalry  of 
France  and  Spain  watched  over  the  birth  of 
Louisiana.  Kings  and  statesmen  fostered  its 
early  growth,  and  the  treasures  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  liberally  expended  to  make  it  a  success. 
I  .  cry  thing  which  wealth,  power,  or  influence 
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could  do  was  employed  to  make  this  colony  one 
of  the  most  favored  in  the  New  World.  More 
than  three  hundred  years  ago  its  mighty  forests, 
its  endless  swamps,  and  majestic  rivers  were 
crossed  by  De  Soto,  who,  returning  after  a  fruit- 
less search  for  gold,  when  worn  out  by  toil  and 
disappointment,  was  buried  beneath  the  turbid 
waves  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  which  he 
was  the  first  to  discover.  A  century  and  a  half 
later  other  adventurous  spirits  attempted  to  ex- 
plore and  settle  this  country.  Long  before  the 
English  had  made  any  explorations  beyond  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  fringed  the  ocean  with  their 
settlements  the  French  Jesuits  had  penetrated 
to  Lake  Superior,  and,  descending  southward 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  had  mapped  out  the  coun- 
try from  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Among  these  missionaries  and  ad- 
venturers are  names  which  history  will  never 
pass  over  in  silence.  Nearly  a  hundred  and 
ninety-three  years  ago  Father  Marquette  and 
Joliet  were  the  first  explorers  of  the  Mississippi. 
Seven  years  later  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle 
and  Chevalier  de  Tonti  descended  this  river  to 
its  mouth,  and  lived  to  tell  of  its  grandeur  in 
the  gay  salons  of  Paris.  Following  these  her- 
alds of  a  new  empire  came  Iberville,  Bienville, 
and  Father  Anastase,  the  founders  of  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  State,  and  the 
spring  of  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury saw  their  first  rude  cabins  erected  on  the 
bay  of  Biloxi. 

But  prosperity  avoided  the  little  colony  at 
Biloxi.  The  settlers  were  accustomed  to  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Canada  and  the  milder 
breezes  of  France,  and  could  hardly  endure  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun  and  pestilential  vapors 
of  this  semi-tropical  clime.  Sickness  and  death 
invaded  their  ranks,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  this  climate  carried  many 
of  them  to  a  premature  grave. 

As  early  as  the  year  1708  the  colony  favored 
the  introduction  of  slave  labor.  It  had  already 
•  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from  Af- 
rica, and  it  was  very  naturally  supposed  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Indians  were  first  taken  and  compelled  to  work 
for  the  colonists,  but  they  were  soon  found  to 
be  unprofitable,  for  they  could  not  be  confined 
to  their  masters'  plantations.  The  same  prac- 
tice had  already  been  tried  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  with  a  similar  want  of  success.  In 
order  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  labor, 
Bienville,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  wrote  to 
the  French  Government  proposing  to  exchange 
Indians  for  negroes  with  the  West  India  Islands, 
but  his  request  met  with  an  unfavorable  recep- 
tion. When  the  entire  control  of  the  colony 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Anthony  Crozat,  in 
the  year  1712,  slavery  was  already  introduced, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  perpetuate  it  by  send- 
ing a  ship  once  a  year  to  Africa  for  negroes  to  be 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  From 
this  time,  when  slavery  was  first  legally  estab- 
lished in  the  colony,  until  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation — one  hundred  and  fifty  years — 


has  the  system  of  slave  labor  been  tried  with  ev- 
ery facility  for  rendering  it  successful.  It  com- 
menced when  the  colony  numbered  only  about 
three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants  ;  it  has  ever 
since  been  fostered  by  Legislative  enactments 
and  judicial  decisions ;  it  has  struck  its  roots 
deep  into  the  social  system,  and  is  it  strange 
that  it  should  be  difficult  to  eradicate  ? 

From  Crozat  the  colony  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  whose  act  of  in- 
corporation required  that  the  demand  for  labor 
should  be  supplied  with  three  thousand  negroes. 
In  all  succeeding  administrations  slave  labor 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  colony,  and  until  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  the  fixed  policy  of  the  people  to  make 
such  laws  as  would  protect  it  and  render  it  per- 
petual. 

The  "  Black  Code,"  first  established  by  Bien- 
ville, has  ever  been  the  model  for  all  legislation 
on  this  subject.  When  the  colony  was  first 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  in 
the  year  1769,  the  laws  of  the  Black  Code  were 
retained  with  such  modifications  as  the  Siete 
Partidas  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  This 
system  of  laws,  first  completed  in  the  yearil263, 
has  ever  since  been  the  Blackstone  of  Spain  and 
her  colonies.  Although  founded  on  the  Roman 
civil  law,  it  is  the  most  complete  and  well  di- 
gested system  of  laws  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  still  the  authority  in  the  countries 
of  America  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  In  this 
system  of  law  the  subject  of  slavery  is  well  de- 
fined, and  the  regulations  are  evidently  based 
on  the  code  of  Justinian.  The  old  Spaniards 
seemed  to  have  no  scruples  about  the  justice  of 
this  institution  ;  their  long  wars  with  the  swarthy 
Moors,  and  their  proximity  to  the  African  coast, 
conspired  to  make  them  look  upon  this  subject 
with  complacency  and  lend  it  their  sanction. 

The  early  settlers  of  Louisiana  were  mostly 
descendants  of  the  "Latin  races."  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Germans  who  settled  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  James, 
and  who  have  now  lost  all  trace  of  their  former 
language  and  nationality,  this  State,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  settled 
wholly  by  people  from  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  In  nearly  every  city  the 
peoples  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal 
are  represented.  They  brought  with  them  their 
customs,  language,  and  their  religion  which 
they  have  carefully  preserved.  In  one  half  of 
New  Orleans  one  finds  little  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  in  America.  He  hears  a  foreign  language 
in  the  streets,  the  shops,  and  the  cafes.  lie 
finds  hundreds  of  people  not  able  to  speak  the 
English  language,  and  who  have  never  regarded 
themselves  as  Americans  although  natives  of  the 
United  States.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  text- 
books and  all  the  exercises  are  in  the  French 
language,  and  English  is  taught  as  a  separate 
branch.  When  he  enters  the  courts  of  justice, 
he  finds  the  civil  law  to  be  the  basis  of  all  judi- 
cial proceedings,  the  Code  Napoleon  and  the 
Partidas  are  oftener  quoted  than  the  comment- 
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aries  of  Blackstonc  and  Kent,  and  often  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  and  the  pleadings  of 
the  counsel  are  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

This  peculiar  state  of  society  iu  New  Oi  lcans 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  the  free 
colored  population,  who  have  become  an  element 
which  will  well  repay  examinath >n.  While  the 
BtatUtfl  laws  of  Louisiana  have  been  very  severe 
Bgftinst  the  marriage  of  whites  with  people  <  I" 
color,  the  social  customs  have  t  l.r.it*-'!  it  m  :i 
great  degree.  Since  the  first  introduction  of 
negroes  into  the  colony  a  mixed  raee  has  existed 
there.  The  cohabitation  of  colored  pewooi  with 
whites  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  legal  effect  : 
but  the  Catholic  church  recognizes  unions  of  this 
kind,  and  binds  the  husband  tosupj>ort  and  pr«>- 
\idc  for  his  offspring.  This,  however,  doc*  not 
prevent  him  from  entering  upon  other  marital 
relations. 

Among  the  French  and  Spanish  settlers  and 
their  descendants,  the.  eondUon  of  the  colored 
jtfople,  rather  than  their  color  as  a  badge  of 
slavery,  has  l>ccn  the  subject  of  popular  prejudice. 
They  looked  ujMtii  n  slave  and  bis  descendant* 
»is  an  inferior  class,  simply  because-  they  were  in 
a  degrading  condition  of  servitude,  and  not  li- 
cense they  bore  a  darker  skin.  In  the  .North 
and  in  States  settled  by  the  J'.uglish  the  preju- 
dice is  one  of  color  rather  than  condition.  Here 
the  colored  man  is  tabooed,  no  matter  what  his 


orcd  and  resected  as  he  who  can  trace  his  lin- 
eage through  several  generations  of  freed  men. 
The  slightest  admixture  of  African  bl«Kxl  is  fa- 
tal, not  only  to  bis  social  Ifaifffag,  but  even,  as 
a  genend  thing,  to  his  respectability  j  and  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  social  laws  is  the  one  usually 
adhered  to  by  the  "American"  imputation  of 
the  State. 

After  the  revolution  in  Saint  Domingo  a  great 
number  of  free  people  of  color  came  to  New  ( )r- 
leans  to  reside.    Many  of  them  were  men  of 

wealth  uti  1  •  u!t  :i  r« -.  <  >u  :  :n./  !.:.•  proj^rn.'s  in 
that  island,  who  had  received  their  education  in 
France.  The  French  wan  their  native  tongue, 
and  their  early  associations  were  with  this  race, 
\\  hit  h  never  i-.irri- ■  i  the  prejudice  against  color 
to  the  same  unwarrantable  extent  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  United  States.  In  their  new 
home  they  found  a  State  of  society  congenial  to 
their  taste;  and.  modified  by  their  presence,  it 
became  one  of  the  |>eculiarities  of  the  Crescent 
City.  From  these  people  ha  I  arisen  a  class, 
which  is  diHVrent  from  any  other  in  the  Union. 
They  have  !>een  accorded  many  privileges  and 
rights,  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a 
State  where  the  laws  against  education  are  as 
stringent  as  they  apj>ear  on  the  statute  l>ooks. 
Among  the  French  and  Spanish  settlers  an  en- 
tirely different  feeling  existed  toward  their  chil- 
dren of  a  mixed  race  from  that  which  the  emi- 
grants from  the  States  usually  manifested.  A 
man  of  the  former  class  never  appeared  to  re- 
gard such  offspring  as  attaching  any  disgrace  to 
his  character,  and  was  usually  desirous  of  hav- 


ing them  educated  and  trained  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  would  be  an  honor  to  himself.  If 
he  were  living  w  ith  a  slave,  it  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  emancipate  her  before  she  became  a  mo- 
ther, in  order  that  her  children  might  be  free, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  sent  to 
private  schools,  and  obtained  such  an  education 
as  the  father  could  utf  rd  feo  give  them. 

It  sometimes  happened,  if  the  father  were  a 
man  of  wi  alth  and  inllui  iu  e,  that  the  free  child 
of  a  mixed  race  v...-  -e:.t  to  the  most  fashion- 
ablo  schools  in  the  city,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  them  to  be  sent  to  the  white 
boarding-schools  at  the  North.  In  the  former 
case  the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  parent 
w  as  a  suftich  nt  guarantee  for  the  admission  of 
the  pupil.  In  many  instances  they  were  edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools  iu  Lrar.ee. 

The  numlter  of  these  colored  Creoles  who 
have  received  a  foreign  education  can  not  be  ex- 
actly stated,  but  it  will  not  fall  much  short  of 
two  thousand.  Among  this  ela-s  are  many  who 
have  ih'  ad;  obtained  prominent  positions  among 
the  jteople  of  their  own  color.  Some  arc  mer- 
chants, who  are  transacting  a  wholesale  business 
with  the  principal  houses  in  France;  some  are 
bankers,  n..m<'  arc  editors,  ami  some  are  physi- 
cian-, who  have  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  have  received  then  diplomas  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  I'aris.  The  profession  of  law  has  U-en 
so  jealously  guarded  that  they  have  never  been 
allowed  to  prariico  in  the  courts,  and  their  ener- 
gies have  Ix-eii  nio-:l\  <  .ulincd  to  the  medical 
profe  si  ri  an  I  t!  e  \.triot;s  pursuits  of  trade. 
Their  style  of  living  and  dress  corresponds  to 
their  circumstances.  In  fine,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  city  iu  the  United 
State*  where  so  large  a  colored  |N»pulation  exist 
who  arc  so  pro»j«crous  and  well-educated  us  in 
New  Orleans. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  society  has 
been,  that  in  this  city  private  schools  for  colored 
people  have  long  existed  and  prospered.  The 
law  has  tolerated  them  by  a  significant  silence 
on  the  subject.  Public  opinion  has  also  tolera- 
ted them  by  a  quasi  encouragement  and  patron- 
age. Under  the  old  regime  this  was  one  of  the 
delicate  subjects  which  the  |»coplo  did  DOfl  think 
it  best  to  iutcrfcrc  with  in  advance.  They  rea- 
soned thus  :  44  Any  thing  so  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant as  these  schools  appear  to  be  can  be  let 
alone  till  some  solid  reason  arises  for  suppress- 
ing them,  meanwhile  we  are  strong  enough  to 
protect  ourselves  against  any  evil  results  from 
this  course."  An  opposite  course  might  have 
defeated  their  own  ends,  and  given  some  excuse 
for  an  excitement  on  the  delicate  subject  of  ne- 
gro insurrections.  So  the  law  held  its  power  in 
reserve,  and  w  hile  it  placed  heavy  tines  and  pun- 
ishments on  those  who  taught  the  slave  popula- 
tion, and  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the  movements 
of  the  colored  people,  especially  their  religious 
meetings  and  social  gatherings,  it  refrained  from 
going  any  further. 

But  among  this  class  of  people  there  arc  social 
chasms  as  wide  and  deep  as  between  themselves 
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and  the  whites.  Aristocracy  is  not  confined  to 
color,  race,  or  condition.  The  very  fact  that 
the  stringency  of  social  laws  shuts  them  out  from 
all  familiar  intercourse  with  the  white  races; 
that  they  are  obliged  to  worship  in  their  own 
temples,  attend  their  own  places  of  amusement, 
educate  their  children  at  their  own  schools,  and 
live  as  a  separate  and  distinct  class  of  people ; 
and  above  all,  that  they  have  no  political  power, 
tends  to  develop  this  trait  of  character.  It  is 
unavoidable,  and  in  some  extent  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  preserve  their  own  self- 
respect. 

The  same  contracted  views  prevail  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  education.  The  French 
Creoles  are  mostly  Catholics ;  and  this  is  the 
creed  which  usually  prevails  in  their  private 
schools,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
them  require  any  religious  test  of  their  pupils  or 
their  patrons.  Their  sympathy  for  every  thing 
French  leads  them  to  adopt  the  national  religion 
of  that  country.  These  people  have  little  to  do 
with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  having  any  application  to  themselves. 
They  object  to  being  placed  in  the  same  class 
with  the  freedmen  just  released  from  bondage, 
and  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  a  superior  race, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors  never  obtained. 

Many  of  these  free  people  of  color  have  been 
slave-owners,  sometimes  the  husband  purchased 
his  wife,  and  occasionally  a  husband  was  owned 
by  a  free  woman.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
they  own  large  plantations,  and  occasionally 
had  the  reputation  of  being  far  more  severe  to- 
ward their  slaves  than  the  whites.  During  the 
recent  war  many  of  this  class  were  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  rebellion  as  the  veriest  rire-eater 
whom  South  Carolina  ever  produced,  and  they 
defended  the  divine  right  of  slavery  as  zealously 
as  any  of  the  disciples  of  Calhoun  or  De  Bow. 
They  as  firmly  believe  that  the  inferiority  of 
condition  necessarily  attaches  to  itself  a  lasting 
dishonor  as  the  whites  do  that  color  is  a  badge 
of  an  inferior  race. 

Mr.  Bouguille,  a  very  successful  colored  Cre- 
ole teacher  in  New  Orleans,  relates  an  instance 
illustrating  this  current  of  popular  opinion  among 
the  people  of  his  acquaintance.  On  one  occa- 
sion, long  before  the  war,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  a  bright-looking  boy,  whose  master  and  fa- 
ther solicited  the  favor  of  his  attending  school. 
Mr.  B.  made  no  objections,  as  the  respectability 
and  standing  of  the  father  was  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  no  legal  proceedings  would  result 
from  the  act;  but  after  a  few  days  he  found 
that  every  one  of  his  pupils  had  decided  to 
leave  him.  They  had  found  out  that  a  slave 
was  being  taught  in  the  same  room  with  them- 
selves, and  their  parents  would  not  allow  such 
an  indignity  to  be  perpetrated  upon  them.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  B.  was  obliged  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  dismissing  the  slave  pupil,  and  calling 
every  day  at  his  master's  house  to  give  him  in- 
struction. His  pupils  agreed  to  remain,  and 
the  school  prospered  as  usual. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  these  free 
people  of  color  not  only  copy  our  prejudices  but 
sometimes  improve  on  the  original.  With  a 
little  observation  one  will  find  that  their  stand- 
ard of  respectability  contains  as  many  different 
strata  as  Hugh  Miller  discovered  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone — with  about  as  many  fossil  ideas  as 
he  found  classes  of  distinct  vertebrata.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  their  schools.  In  some 
of  these  private  institutions  the  standard  of  re- 
spectability is  very  high,  and  only  those  of  the 
best  society,  and  Avhose  skin  is  tolerably  well 
bleached  with  an  admixture  of  Caucasian  blood, 
can  be  admitted.  In  others  the  grade  is  placed 
lower,  but  the  same  principle  is  recognized ; 
while  the  great  majority  of  the  Professors  make 
the  social  condition  of  the  parents  the  only  cri- 
terion. The  majority  of  these  schools  are  open 
to  all  pupils  who  were  born  free,  and  whose  pa- 
rents can  afford  to  pay  the  monthly  stipend  re- 
quired. They  are  usually  held  in  private  houses, 
without  any  external  appearance  which  would 
indicate  that  the  building  was  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  former  times  the  greatest 
care  was  often  taken  to  conceal  this  fact,  espe- 
cially when  there  was  any  pretext  for  complaint. 

There  are  at  present  in  New  Orleans  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  private  schools.  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau  knows  nothing  about  them  ; 
the  city  government  does  no  more  condescend 
to  notice  them  than  it  does  the  colored  boot- 
blacks around  Saint  Charles  Hotel.  Yet  they 
are  silently  exerting  a  great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  free  people  of  color ;  and  the  great 
success  which  has  attended  them  clearly  demon- 
strates that  if  the  recently  emancipated  slaves 
are  ignorant  of  the  rudimental  branches  of  an 
education  it  is  not  their  own  fault.  In  these 
schools  men  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to 
any  white  race  or  nation  had  their  ideas  first 
awakened  to  a  love  of  study.  Two  illustrious 
examples  are  the  Rev.  Sella  Martin  of  New 
York  city,  an  eloquent  preacher  and  pastor  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  church ;  and  Victor  Se- 
jour,  now  the  private  Secretary  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writers 
in  France.  Yet  these  men  were  born  in  New 
Orleans,  the  latter  in  the  Third  District,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  greatness  in 
these  schools.  These  have  imparted  instruc- 
tion to  hundreds,  who,  on  coming  to  maturity 
and  finding  no  opportunity  to  display  their  tal- 
ents in  a  land  where  they  were  a  proscribed 
race,  have  sought  other  countries  where  the 
prejudices  against  color  do  not  exist,  and  there 
acquired  wealth  and  fame.  These  people  are 
entitled  to  no  little  praise  for  their  efforts  under 
adverse  circumstances  to  educate  and  elevate 
themselves.  It  speaks  volumes  in  behalf  of 
this  race  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish such  results  while  taxed  to  support  white 
schools. 

Much  the  largest  part  of  the  colored  Creoles 
are  of  a  mixed  race  ;  many  of  them  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  persons  of  pure  Caucasian 
blood,  and  so  long  has  thi3  gradual  process  of 
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miscegenation  been  going  on  that  it  is  often  ing  there  exhibited  nre  very  neat  and  correct, 

difficult  to  detect  it.     In  many  <  f  the  private  The  pupils  read  in  both  the  English  and  French 

schools  there  is  not  a  single  specimen  of  a  full-  languages  with  great  fluency  and  with  a  proper 

blooded  African  :  and  in  the  schools  under  the  modulation.   Their  general  conduct  is  quiet  and 

Bureau,  notwithstanding  the  Influx  of  popula-  orderly.     They  are  neat  in  their  persons  and 

tion  from  the  country  parishes,  there  is  as  much  ,  tidily  dressed.    With  two  or  three  exceptions 

as  seventy  or  eighty  percent,  of  the  children  of  they  are  all  of  a  mixed  descent,  and  manv  of 

a  mixed  race.     Yet  this  class  (  f  people  own  them  so  white  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 

taxablc  property  in  New  Orleans,  valued  at  fif-  cover  that  they  were  remotely  allied  to  the  Afri- 

teen  millions  of  dollars,  and  annually  pay  a  can  race. 

school-tax  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  This  institution,  though  under  the  patronage 
the  exclusive  support  of  white  schools.  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  extremely  liberal  in 
The  largest  colored  creolc  school  in  New  Or-  |  its  favors.  No  religious  test  is  required,  and 
leans  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  "Catholic  children  of  every  denomination  attend.  If  they 
Society  for  the  Instruction  of  Indigent  ( >rphans"  are  not  orphans  in  m-edy  circumstances  the) 
i  .<■,<  >Y 'i'  f  'df/m/iijui  ]n>itr  t lusinu  ti<>n  ties  Orj>helint  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
duns  t Inrfif/r/nt),  which  was  founded  on  the  20th  •  |>er  month  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  insti- 
of  April,  1M7.  An  <  Id  coh.n-d  woman,  a  na-  tute.  This  school  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
five  of  (luinea,  known  a1*  Widow  llcrnard  C«m-  Vr<  >f<  Arnaud  I.amusso.  who  has  an  able 
vent,  died  on  the  21Mh  day  of  June,  IK'57,  and  corps  of  assistant*,  some  of  w  hom  were  educated 
h-ft  by  her  will  the  lot  and  buildings  situated  on  in  France  and  Saint  Domingo.  Its  long  and 
the  corner  of  Cnion  and  (ireatnn  n  streets,  for  »u- <  <  -st'ul  career  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  for  colored  free  ]  -  -|  lc  of  col  r  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
orphans,  and  on  the  day  first  mentioned  ten  in-  In  the  parish  of  I'ointc  (  up  there  is  a  large 
flucntial  free  men  of  color,  residing  in  New  <  >r- '  number  of  free  coloretl  families  who  have  long 
lean-.,  organized  a  society  j'  r  the  j  •  i r 3  -  -e  .  f  .  »-  resided  there,  nnd  hn\e  act  uniulntcd  consider- 
tablishing  and  supporting  one  or  nvre  ichools  able  pn>|«orty.  They  have  suj  ported  their  own 
for  the  instruction  of  indigent  orphan  children  school*,  nnd  the  general  standard  »  f  education 
of  both  sexes.  This  society,  being  regularly  in-  among  them  would  l>e  creditable  to  any  people 
c<  1  p. .rated  according  to  the  law  s  of  the  Slate,  in  the  Smth.  1 1  w  a*  tin  ir  usual  practice  to  ol>- 
has  the  usual  powers  granted  it  of  holding  nnd  tain  rooms  in  the  j  rincijsd  houses,  and  employ 
acquiring  real  and  personal  property,  and  ex-  colored  leathers  during  the  whole  year,  the  pu- 
j»cnd  the  moneys  arising  fp.m  whatever  source  pils  paying  a  regular  tuition  fee.  For  more 
in  the  maiuteti a:  <  •  of  the  school ;  make  nil  laws  than  fifty  yean  hare  their  schools  U-cn  kept 
and  regulations  neoetMry  for  the  discipline,  ed-  !  ojkmi  in  this  manner,  nnd  the  result  has  been 
ucation,  health,  and  religious  instruction  of  the  that,  tail  of  m  arly  two  hundred  coloretl  families 
pupils  ;  and.  when  they  arri\e  at  a  suitable  age,  in  thai  parish  w  ho  w.  1.  tier  h  f.,re  the  war,  only 
to  place  them,  with  the  consent  of  those  who  one  family  is  unable  to  nnd  and  write,  while 
have  them  in  charge,  as  clerks  in  stores  and  among  the  white  imputation  from  twenty  to 
wart  houses— to  hind  them  out  ;  .  :  u  Mime  uae-l  thirty  per  cent,  arc  in  ignorance, 
ful  trmle,  or  dispose  ■  t  them  in  any  manner  In  ihc  city  of  liaton  Kongo  n  similar  state  of 
which  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  charitable  things  exists.  Kvcr  since  the  first  settlement 
designs  of  the  institution.  Persons  who  roitt rib-  of  the  place  the  free  people  of  color  have  formed 
ute  the  sum  of  two  dollars  nnd  forty  t  <  n's  per  a  large  pCT-Ccntagc  of  the  population,  nnd  have 
annum  are  considered  as  directors.  This  in-  grow n  up  to  l«c  a  wealthy  ami  re*f>ectnbto  class, 
stitution  now  contains  al*»ut  two  hundred  nnd  They  have  their  churches  nnd  schools,  their  pas- 
sixty  pupils,  taught  by  sevt  n  t oh  r<  d  teachers,  tors  nnd  instructors,  and,  like  their  brethren  in 
The  two  sexes  nre  kept  entirely  sej»nrute  the  N.  ,\  <  Means,  they  form  the  strange  sj>cctncle  of 
boys  on  the  first-floor  and  the  girls  above.  In-  an  imj«ortant  element  of  the  population  deprived 
struction  is  imparted  in  English  and  French,  as  of  all  political  power  ami  influence.  In  the 
text-hooks  in  both  languages  arc  used.  It  has  country  around  ()ptdou«>as  the  fre<-  people  of 
been  maintained  until  recently  by  contributions,  color  own  large  tracts  of  land,  and  have  long 
charitable  collections,  the  proceeds  of  balls.  l»»«en  known  as  wealthy  and  -in  cestui  planters, 
fairs,  and  occasional  grants  made  by  the  Legis-  licfore  the  war  the  (Jrimble  lit  II  school  for  free 
lature  and  city  Government,  which,  since  the  colored  children,  near  (q-elousns,  was  in  suc- 
capturc  tf  the  city  by  General  Butler,  has  cessful  operation  for  many  years,  ami  usually 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  contained  about  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-five 
thirty-six  dollars,  liefore  the  occupation  of  the  pupils  and  four  teachers.  In  those  days  the 
city  by  the  Federal  troops  6mall  appropriations  usual  terms  were  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for 
wen-  sometimes  made  by  the  State,  but  never  board  and  tuition.  Since  this  school  has  l>een 
sufficient  to  give  it  an  adequate  support.  The  closed  many  of  the  youth  have  been  sent  to  the 
method  of  instruction  is  very  good,  and  the  pro-  private  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
gress  of  the  pupils  does  honor  to  the  teachers.  Iiut  while  the  free  colored  people  had  many 
Some  of  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  principal  privileges  allowed  them  through  the  sufferance 
rides  in  arithmetic,  and  progressed  as  far  as  the  of  the  dominant  rare,  far  different  were  the  cdu- 
square  and  cube  root.    The  specimens  of  writ-  cational  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  in  bond- 
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age.  Although  it  was  a  little  short  of  death  for 
a  slave  to  be  caught  learning  to  read,  and  still 
more  dangerous  for  them  to  teach  one  another, 
yet  there  were  occasional  instances  where  they 
managed  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. In  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  edicts  of 
State  and  municipal  authority,  the  free  people 
would  sometimes  secretly  teach  the  slaves,  and 
these  would  teach  one  another  when  they  had 
an  opportunity. 

In  so  large  a  city  as  New  Orleans,  where 
great  numbers  of  free  blacks  and  slaves  were 
crowded  together,  it  was  sometimes  impossible 
to  keep  the  latter  in  ignorance,  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  which  were  taken  and  strin- 
gent laws  which  were  passed.  Intelligent  free 
colored  men  would  often  ignore  the  differences 
of  condition,  and  run  the  greatest  risks  in  teach- 
ing the  slaves.  They  would  have  their  schools  at 
night  in  a  room  on  some  dark  alley,  where  only 
one  or  two  pupils  were  allowed  to  enter  at  a 
time,  changing  their  locality  every  few  weeks  in 
order  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  when  their  noc- 
turnal exercises  were  over  they  separated  in  the 
same  secret  manner.  Money  was  not  the  mo- 
tive which  induced  them  to  run  these  risks,  but 
the  love  of  danger,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the 
instinct  of  benevolence,  and  the  habits  of  se- 
crecy which  slavery  engenders  prompted  them 
to  take  this  course. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  colored  pastors  of 
New  Orleans,  Kev.  Stephen  Walter  Rogers,  of 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  has  given  the  writer  an 
interesting  account  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
education,  which  was  emphatically  a  "pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties."  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina,  and  brought  to  this  State  when 
but  a  few  months  old.  When  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  sold  to  a  planter  in  Alabama, 
and  having  been  removed  to  several  places  in 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  at  last  he  became  the 
body-servant  of  his  young  master,  who  was  very 
much  attached  to  him  and  treated  him  almost 
like  a  brother.  The  planter,  who  was  uncle  to 
this  young  lad  then  preparing  for  college,  put  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  this  slave,  and  made 
it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  act  as  commissary  to  the 
rest  of  the  slaves  in  giving  out  their  rations. 
On  one  occasion  the  slave  ventured  to  ask  his 
young  master  to  teach  him  to  read,  and  received 
the  rather  indefinite  reply  that  "  he  would  think 
of  it."  After  a  few  days  the  young  man  went 
to  town  and  bought  Stephen  a  Webster's  Spell- 
ing-book, and  when  he  gave  it  to  him,  he  told 
him  that  it  would  be  death  to  him  to  be  seen 
about  the  place  with  a  book  in  his  hands ;  and 
since  the  old  master  had  gone  to  New  Orleans, 
leaving  the  place  in  the  hands  of  the  overseer, 
he  would  have  to  be  very  guarded  in  his  attempts 
to  learn  to  read.  This  bit  of  good  advice  the 
slave  was  shrewd  enough  to  heed,  and  so  every 
night  after  the  overseer  had  gone  his  rounds 
throughout  the  quarters,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  all  the  slaves  were  indoors,  this  favorite 
servant  would  get  his  book  and  slip  out  into  his 
young  master's  room,  and  then  for  a  period  of 
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three  months  there  were  very  few  nights  that 
Rogers  did  not  hear  the  clock  strike  two  or  three 
in  the  morning  when  poring  over  his  spelling- 
book — the  young  master  having  taught  him  till 
he  was  overpowered  with  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  young  master 
went  to  college,  and  Rogers  opened  a  school 
among  the  slaves  on  the  place,  selecting  only 
those  for  his  pupils  in  whom  he  could  place  the 
most  implicit  confidence.  The  school-room  was 
a  stable-loft  over  the  carriage-house;  but  for 
prudential  reasons  the  school  was  never  opened 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  were  sat- 
isfied that  all  the  white  people  in  the  place  had 
gone  to  bed.  The  usual  school  session  lasted 
from  ten  until  two  in  the  morning.  The  s<#hool 
furniture  was  of  the  simplest  kind;  the  seats 
were  piles  of  corn,  bundles  of  fodder,  old  har- 
ness, horse-collars,  etc.  Tallow-candles  of  their 
own  manufacture  were  used  by  the  pupils  for 
lights,  and  the  candlesticks  were  made  of  thick 
pieces  of  plank  with  holes  bored  in  them  ;  lamps 
were  also  made  of  tin,  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
oyster-shell,  with  a  wick  at  one  end :  these  be- 
ing filled  with  lard  and  the  wick  ignited  gave  a 
dim  light.  The  pupils,  disposed  in  two  rows  on 
each  of  the  seats,  sat  back  to  back,  and  left  a 
space  between  the  seats  sufficiently  wide  for  the 
teacher  to  pass.  The  number  of  pupils  which 
he  usually  had  was  about  forty ;  and  as  books 
were  scarce  and  rather  an  unsafe  investment, 
five  pupils  usually  read  out  of  one  book,  they 
holding  the  book  and  light  alternately.  Through 
the  connivance  of  the  young  master  a  few  spell- 
ing and  copy  books  had  been  obtained  for  the 
use  of  the  school ;  but  after  he  left  the  planta- 
tion the  school  was  supplied  by  a  Jew  peddler 
passing  through  the  place  and  doing  a  business 
decidedly  contraband,  who  furnished  the  negroes 
with  twenty-five  more  Spellers  at  the  price  of 
one  dollar  each,  which  were  kept  carefully  con- 
cealed when  not  in  use.  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  lights  from  betraying  them  the 
cracks  in  the  stable-loft  were  carefully  stopped 
with  fodder,  moss,  cotton,  rags,  etc.  ;  and  in  the 
winter  the  school  met  in  a  large  cellar,  to  which 
they  easily  obtained  access,  as  Rogers  kept  the 
key  in  his  possession. 

In  this  manner  the  school  was  kept  up  for 
about  a  year,  at  the  low  price  of  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  pupil  per  month— just  enough  to 
pay  for  the  books.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plantation  and  all  the  hands  but  five  were  sold, 
and  the  school  completely  broken  up.  Fortu- 
nately for  Rogers,  he  was  among  the  number 
who  were  not  sold,  but  was  brought  to  New 
Orleans,  and  here  he  was  employed  in  a  store 
for  several  months  before  his  master  found  opt 
that  he  could  read.  On  making  this  discovery 
his  master  was  far  from  being  displeased,  as  in 
his  new  situation  the  services  of  his  servant 
were  far  more  valuable ;  and  he  was  employed 
in  sampling  cotton,  as  a  collector  for  the  house, 
and  general  outdoor  runner  to  the  banks  and 
steamboats. 
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In  the  year  while  acting  in  the  capac- 

ity of  a  preacher,  he  published  i  small  book  of 
about  fifty  pages,  consisting  of  extracts  from  his 
sermons,  Bible  narratives,  hymns,  ami  religious 
meditations,  for  the  use  of  his  Sunday-school. 
A  copy  of  this  l»ook,  entitled  "  K<  >gi  r>'s  Comjxv 
sitions,"  now  lies  before  me.  The  doctrines  in- 
culcated in  it  arc  strictly  orthodox,  and  the  lan- 
guage chaste  and  correct.  It  shows  that  the 
slave  improved  his  advantages  for  reading  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  another  instance  of  a  slave  author  on 
record,  and  certain  it  is  that  such  an  enterprise 
was  very  unsafe  for  hira  to  undertake  at  that 
time.  Not  till  after  the  glad  news  «.f  freedom 
bad  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  did 
he  dare  to  let  the  public  know  of  the  existence 
of  this  work. 

In  a  note  to  the  writer  accompanying  a  copy 
of  the  book  Mr.  Hogcrs  says:  "You  will  see 
by  this  little  b<«ok,  which  I  published  in  the  year 
IS.'O,  while  I  was  a  slave  and  superintendent 
of  a  Sunday-school  of  nearly  three  hundred 
scholars,  which  I  gathered  in  one  of  our  colored 
churches,  that  our  colored  Sunday-schools  were 
in  operation  before  the  war.  This  book  was  a 
daring  piece  of  my  own  ;  and  you  may  safely 
say  that  you  have  seen  a  l>ook  published  by  a 
slave  before  the  war,  and  nt  that  time  it  was 
quite  a  curiosity,  and  a  secret  to  tho  friends  of 
freedom." 

In  the  year  the  master  died  and  left  this 
slave  free  by  his  will,  and  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  May,  the  same  year,  he  was  regularly  eman- 
cipated by  the  executor  of  the  estato — tho  last 
slave  set  free  in  Louisiana  In-fore  the  jtaasage 
of  a  law  forbidding  masters  giving  I iU*rty  to  their 
slaves.    For  some  vears  before  he  had  been  A 


sj»ected  as  a  preacher. 

It  sometimes  hapj^ned  that  a  master  wished 
to  have  his  slave  learn  to  read  and  write,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  more  useful  about  his  store, 
warehouse,  or  cotton  press.  In  such  ca*cs  a 
smart,  intelligent  slave  was  usually  selected  and 
sent  to  a  private  teacher,  who  gave  hira  the 
necessary  instruction.  In  order  to  protect  the 
teacher  from  prosecution,  nnd  secure  him  from 
any  legal  consequences  w  hich  might  result  from 
an  illegal  act  of  this  kind,  th<-  teacher  was  fur- 
nished with  a  written  permission  from  his  ma<- 
t  r  to  instruct  the  slave;  anJ  d-i*  was  posted 
upon  the  walls  of  tho  room,  in  order  that  the 
police  might  know  who  was  responsible  for  this 
departure  from  the  laws.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  stringent  laws  were  passed,  prohibit- 
ing even  this  act  of  kindness.  But  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  the  slaves  was  regarded  as  very 
degrading,  and  unless  the  teacher  exercised  more  ' 
than  ordinary  prudence  he  was  brought  before  i 
the  magistrate  and  severely  punished.  The  po- 
lice were  ever  on  the  alert  to  watch  for  any  in- 
fringement of  this  rule,  nnd  it  often  happened' 
that  the  teachers,  with  all  the  protection  which  ' 
the  slave-owners  could  give,  were  mobbed  nnd 


insulted  by  the  evil-disposed  •'Thugs'1  who  in- 
fested the  city.  It  w  as  for  this  reason  that  wo- 
men were  usually  f  und,  whose  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  j<erform  this  drudgery,  their 
sex  protecting  them  from  annoyance.  It  often 
happened  that  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions 
the  educated  slave  was  Considered  a  dangeroni 
person  in  the  city,  and  had  to  be  sold  to  gratify 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  which  could  not 
!  aj  p. mm  d  w  ithout  this  saci  iticc.  When  traded 
oft"  like  an  unsound  or  vicious  horse,  and  re- 
moved to  n  sugar  or  a  cotton  plantation,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Argus  eye  of  the 
overseer  would  present  his  learning  from  doing 
much  damage. 

Hat  these  instances  where  the  slaves  learned 
to  read  by  the  consent  or  connivance  of  their 
masters  or  the  free  blacks  were  exceptions,  and 
did  not  often  occur  even  in  New  ( Orleans.  l'rol* 
ably  ii"t  one  v':i\  c  in  a  thousand  learned  to  read, 
and  a  still  less  number  learned  to  write. 

AN  HOUR  AT  SEA. 

A FAIRER  morning  never  shono  than  that 
on  which  Captain  Jcntc  Amazeen  left  the 
Long  Wharf  of  ()  Id  en  port  behind  him.  There 
was  just  breesc  enough  to  1  11  the  great  sails  of 
the  pilot-l»oat  an  !  if-  .it  her  along  uj-n  the 
Htnooth  barlMir-water,  o\cr  the  bar,  ami  out  to 


To  the  lounger  on  id--  capstan  at  the  wharfs 
end  in  the  town  she  looked  like  a  sea-bird  that 
had  spread  its  wings  and  was  hovering  over  its 
prey,  and  at  last  she  vanished  from  his  sight  ami 
fancy  altogether.  ']•),.•  sl.y  was  Cn  shlv  wa«hcd 
from  mist  and  murk,  the  air  was  full  of  its 
morning  sparkle ;  there  was  a  vigor  In  the  foil 
sweep  of  the  sunlight  oter  one,  felt  like  the  bub- 
ble of  a  draught  of  wine.  Captain  Jesse  Ama- 
teen  whistled  lustily  at  the  helm,  and  every 
now  and  then  paused  to  wet  his  whistle,  while 
the  boy  and  man  who  were  his  companions  sang 
••crap*  of  song  and  caned  out  )  lugs  of  tobacco, 
and  gauged  hooks  for  deep-sea  fishing,  and 
made  themsehes  merry  in  general  till  some 
craft  should  heave  in  sight  for  Captain  Jesse  to 
hail  and  board  nnd  pilot  up  to  town.  Hut  in 
ail  the  range  of  his  glass  no  craft  appeared  of 
larger  size  than  his  own,  except  those  already 
making  for  another  harbor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cape — and  the  morning  wore  into  forenoon, 
and  the  forenoon  into  noon. 

The  charm  of  the  long,  unbroken  day  at  sea, 
when  one  is  to  put  kick  to  familiar  port  and 
household  scenes  at  night,  never  lessens,  even 
to  such  an  old  sea-dog  as  Captain  Jesse.  The 
wideswect  solitude  never  grows  monotonous  or 
wearisome,  trifles  become  circumstances,  a  gull 
winging  by  is  an  event,  currents,  winds,  strange 
sails  are  incidents  sufficient,  the  guest  of  all  out- 
doors docs  not  tire  of  the  hospitality  he  receives. 
Nevertheless,  when  daily  bread  depends  on  yet 
something  more,  this  mere  personal  enjoyment 
of  space  and  height,  of  the  curling  wave  beneath 
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the  prow,  and  the  vast  level  plain  to  the  ocean's 
edge  gives  place  to  the  object  for  which  one 
came ;  and  Captain  J  esse  at  last  went  below  for 
forty  winks,  with  the  sun  at  the  top  of  his  eter- 
nal round,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  all 
fresh  for  afternoon  work,  for  it  would  be  an  odd 
day  in  his  experience  if  before  nightfall  there 
should  be  no  work  to  do. 

Captain  Jesse  came  up  all  right  and  bright  at 
the  close  of  his  forty  winks ;  and  the  boy  and 
man  took  their  turn  below  in  a  series  of  snoozes 
undisturbed  by  any  necessity  of  looking  out  for 
a  job,  since  Captain  Jesse  paid  them  by  the  day. 
So  one  delightful  dream  melted  into  another, 
and  down  in  the  hot  little  stifling  black-hole  of 
a  cabin  this  hour  broke  upon  the  next,  and  all 
vanished  together  like  foam,  till  with  a  long, 
dull  scratch  resounding  beneath  them,  and  then 
a  shock  of  suddenly-ceased  motion,  the  sleepers 
woke,  rubbed  their  stupid  eyes  in  bewilderment, 
gathered  their  scattered  wits,  rushed  up  the  nar- 
row companion-way  to  the  deck,  and  found  the 
boat — after  floating  about  at  its  own  sweet  will 
and  drifting  in  on  the  tide — now  lay  with  shal- 
low water  every  where  about  it,  ashore,  and 
firmly  wedged  in  a  sand-bar  ;  and  as  for  Captain 
Jesse  Amazeen  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  redoubtable  individuals  looked  about 
them  then  in  perplexity,  in  amazement,  in  con- 
sternation, in  terror.  They  had  left  Captain 
Jesse  on  deck — it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
that  he  could  be  any  where  else.  Perhaps  now 
he  was  behind  the  mainsail:  no?  Under  the 
seat  ?  No  ?  Then  he  must  have  gotten  out  in 
the  shoal  water  to  push  the  boat  off.  No  !  Why, 
where  in  time  was  he  ?  Had  he  gone  below  to 
hide  and  frighten  them  ?  But  then  Captain 
Jesse  was  not  a  man  that  played  tricks.  Could 
he  have  fallen  asleep  again  and  so  have  fallen 
overboard  ?  Was  there  any  earthly  or  unearth- 
ly reason  for  him  to  have  made  away  with  him- 
self— to  have  committed  suicide  ?  Unable  to 
believe  their  senses  they  hallood  and  shouted 
and  danced  about  like  madmen. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  rather  late  exertion 
on  their  part  Captain  Jesse  Amazeen  was  no- 
where to  be  seen — neither  did  his  ghost  answer 
any  such  invocation.  His  boots,  it  is  true, 
stood  large  as  life,  just  as  he  had  taken  them  off 
in  the  morning  after  reaching  open  water;  but 
as  for  himself  he  had  put  on  in  their  stead  the 
shoes  of  silence,  the  cap  of  invisibility,  and  had 
left  for  parts  unknown ;  nor  was  it  even  to  be 
conjectured  where  he  was.  The  heat  of  the 
clay  had  been  sweltering,  there  was  not  a  whis- 
per of  wind,  the  sails  hung  in  large  loose  wrink- 
les, the  sun  had  declined  from  noon,  and  the 
west  was  already  burnished  with  golden  after- 
noon light.  It  was  after  four  o'clock.  How 
long  had  Captain  Jesse  been  away,  and  whither 
was  he  gone?  The  two  wore  their  lungs  sore 
with  cries  and  calls,  in  hopes  some  one  from  the 
shore  might  catch  the  sound  and  come  to  their 
help  and  Captain  Amazeen's  —  there  was  no- 
thing else  for  them  to  do  except  to  tear  their 
hair ;  and  at  last  they  sat  down  in  desperation 


to  wait  till  the  night-tide  should  float  tliom  olf 
again. 

But  while  this  worthy  pair  had  been  taking  it 
so  easily  below  deck  Captain  Jesse  had  been  in 
far  less  enjoyable  plight.  Left  alone  at  the  helm 
of  the  pilot-boat,  and  the  sun  beating  ardently 
down  upon  him,  he  had  thrown  oft*  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  and  with  the  least  possible  accoutre- 
ment, endured  the  hot  assault  of  the  day  and 
awaited  his  fortunes.  There  was  not  a  sail  to 
be  seen  ;  his  assistants  were  still  in  their  bunks 
below — he  let  them  sleep  ;  and  cast  and  trolled 
his  blue-fish  line,  if  haply  any  fighting  fellow 
should  come  across  the  bait.  None  did — the 
solitude  seemed  infectious — desert  above  the 
waters,  desert  below.  The  sea  began  to  darken 
and  ripple  in  one  place,  the  ripple  crept  his  way, 
brushed  along  by  a  deceitful  little  waft  of  warm 
Avind.  "We'll  leave  these  parts,"  said  Captain 
Jesse  ;  and  he  put  his  helm  to  larboard  that  he 
might  go  and  trim  the  mainsail.  He  thought 
he  put  his  helm  to  larboard — it  was  a  little  mis- 
take he  made — he  had  put  it  precisely  the  other 
way,  he  bent  to  loosen  a  rope,  the  boat  came  up 
in  the  wind,  the  sail  slapped  over,  and  the  heavy 
boom  brushed  him  like  a  feather  from  its  course, 
and  tossed  him  far  out  into  the  sea  as  lightly  as 
a  flake  of  foam. 

When  Captain  Jesse  came  to  the  surface  after 
his  sudden  plunge,  rose,  struck  out,  and  shook 
the  water  from  his  eyes,  the  pilot-boat,  her  sails 
filled  with  the  deceitful  breeze  only  to  be  for- 
saken by  it  presently,  had  swept  far  forward  on 
her  way  and  was  almost  beyond  hearing.  He 
hailed  her,  hailed  her  again  and  again,  but  there 
was  nobody  to  answer ;  in  vain,  putting  forth  all 
his  powers  as  a  swimmer,  he  tried  to  reach  her, 
she  fled  before  him ;  and  the  distance  grew, 
stretching  itself  like  a  thread  of  infinity.  The 
little  breeze  fled  with  her,  left  the  sea  all  calm 
and  still  behind,  but  darkly  ruffled  the  way  be- 
fore and  blew  her  on  in  its  sport.  He  had  en- 
deavored, with  the  energy  of  despair,  to  keep  in 
her  wake,  that  even  if  he  might  not  overreach 
her  he  might  be  observed  by  the  sluggards  should 
they  ever  come  on  deck ;  but  now,  at  last,  he 
saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  him  to  expend  the 
remnant  of  his  strength  in  idle  efforts  to  com- 
pete with  the  winged  thing;  he  must  be  content 
to  float  about  till  he  could  be  picked  up,  must 
be  content  perhaps  to  drown.  He  lifted  him- 
self up,  treading  water,  and  searched  the  whole 
horizon — it  was  empty  as  a  last  year's  nest — and 
he  lay  back  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
his  mouth  just  higher  than  the  surface,  and  the 
whole  ocean  seething  in  his  ears.  By  times,  as 
he  lay  there  and  the  laggard  instants  crawled  by 
on  the  ripple  of  the  tide,  the  fatigue,  the  sus- 
pense, the  fear  grew  insupportable  ;  he  trod  wa- 
ter and  looked  around  him  again  with  an  eye 
that  scrutinized  each  distant  crest  and  foam- 
bell,  or  else  summoned  his  forces  and  his  will  to 
the  rescue  and  swam  wildly  and  vaguely  about 
he  knew  not  whither.  His  brain  was  becoming 
so  bewildered  that  he  could  not  direct  himself, 
and  in  which  direction  to  make  that  he  might 
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soonest  reach  some  shore  he  found  himself  un-  cried  to  the  man  still  on  board  of  the  H$m($  /',. 
able  to  decide.  JJtit  what  a  crazy  dream  !  there  lUjht — the  man  whose  voice  he  knew  the  people 
was  no  shore  in  sight.  The  sense  then  that  he  at  the  light-house  could  hear — "  Whv  don't 
miht  wait  for  others,  and  could  do  nothing  for  you  holler.  Sir?"  And,  in  response,  "What 
himself,  w-axed  into  positive  sutlcring.  His  limbs  shall  I  holler,  Caj  tain  Amazeeu  ?"  the  terrified 
pot  languid  too  in  the  warm  and  pleasant  wa-  creature  had  piped.  "Hell  and  damnation, 
ter;  the  sun  playing  on  his  bare  head  made  his  Sir!"  had  answered  Captain  Ama/ecn,  and  in 
brain  li_'!it  and  giddy  ;  a  »tra:._.-  pi.N  •  was  going  that  pious  frame  of  mind  pone  drifting  out  to 
like  I  little  triphammer  upon  his  temple,  and  sea.  Night  had  come  down  then,  and  broad, 
bright  and  beautiful  colors  shot  their  woven  gray  twilight  stretched  over  the  wide  waters, 
ln-ams  before  his  burning  eyes  with  even*  other  swelling  and  pishing  to  themselves.  Then  were 
breath.  "This  is  it,"  thought  Captain  Jesse,  various  craft  dimly  looming  hero  and  there,  but 
"  Drowning  is  only  slow  apoplexy,  the  doctor  not  one  among  them  all  had  discerned  the  man 
said.  I  am  drowning.''  A  few  seconds  after-  tio.iting  on  the  botti  :u  of  the  capsized  yawl,  ijj 
ward  he  wondered  why  he  did  not  recall  his  spite  of  signal  or  shout.  Captuiu  Collin  had 
sins,  ns  he  had  heard  that  pcoplo  in  his  condi-  Uen  out  all  day  fishing;  making  in,  he  had 
tion  were  apt  to  do,  and  then  he  began  to  rc-  seen  the  Ilatrt's  /v/».;.'.r  in  her  plight,  ran  up  as 
tnemU-r  w  ith  a  vengeance.  near  as  he  dared,  and  hail  been  then  told  the 

He  had  always  been  a  somewhat  eccentric  condition  of  Captain  Amazcen  ;  upon  which, 
man;  though  perhaps  a  profanity,  only  to  be  with  no  more  words,  he  had  put  about  nud  to  the 
equaled  by  sui  exj»crt,  could  hardly  be  called   rescue.     His  wife  was  with  him;  she  was  the 
eccentricity.    Volleys  of  terrible  oaths  that  had  first  to  discover  the  speck  on  all  the  waste  ;  then 
ban  saf<  t\ -valves  to  more  terrible  tempers  rat-   they  U  re  <!  w  n  up.  n  him.     Politics  ran  high 
tied  about  h:s  memory  on  the  m-tant;  now  he   in  those  times  ;  between  these  two  skip|>crs  theio 
i  -  KM  inUred  the  oaths  but  he  forgot  the  anger  were  old  standing  feuds  of  election  and  town* 
fits  that  caiiHcd  them.     The  ghowt  that  had  \ is- (meeting  dais;  but  they  had  never  before  been* 
ited  him  last  year  rose  again  like  a  white  a p pa-  deemed,  by  one  of  the  panic*  at  least,  as  mat- 
rition  here,  vivid  in  the  sunlight.     "Captain   trrs  of  life  and  death.     "  limit  ahoy!"  cried 
Jesse  Ama/een  "  the  midnii  .:  eh  •:  i...  1  said,   Captain  C  flin,  puttiu  ■  bim-><  If  alongside  w  it!i 
"aii^e  ati-i  «  onie  with  me.     l'rv|*iro  to  meet  thcltttb'  wreck.     "What  \ ou  doing  here,  (  ai>- 
yotir  end.  '    And  Captain  JcaM  Aiimm  n  had   tain  Amazccn  ?"    And  Captain  Amaieeo  bad 
cried:  "Who  the  —  are  you.  Sir?     What  are  greeted  him  as  he  had  done  the  gho*t,  adding, 
you  in  my  chaml>er  for?    (»o  al*>ut  your  bum-  moreover,  in  reply,  "  Minding  my  own  busine>-, 
ncn,  Sir!"    Then  he  had  thought  it  s- u.  •  <t    >;r  !  and  'ud  advise  you  to  ,1.,  the  Mime!  What 
his  comrades  playing  oft*  their  jokes  uj«on  him  ;  you  hero  for,  Sir?'!    To  whom  Captain  Collin  : 
he  had  never  asked  them  nor  ftpoken  of  it  to   "  You'll  be  in  blazes  at  thi*  gait  before  morn- 
th< hi.     Hut  now  —  |«-rhaj*  it  wa*  a  ghost — whojing,  Captain  Amazccn.     I  eamo  Ottt  to  save 
knew  ?     l'erhaps  it  w  arned  him  of  this  dny  ;  ami   j»ur  lite."*     "  I  .nough  w  ater  to  put  them  out, 
he  was  not  prepared.    Then,  in  defiance  of   if  1  was,"  replied  the  wreck.    *•  Who  asked  von, 
ghosts,  and  ends,  and  fate  Itself,  he  gave  a  score  i  Sir?    I'll  be  in  biases,  and  be  blest  to  cm,  be- 
of  stout  strokes,  leaped  up  and  swept  tho  sea  fore  I'll  be  saved  by  any  damned  IxKofoco!" 
again  w  ith  hi*  piercing  glance,  bailed  some  And  be  would  have  kept  bis  word  had  not  Cap- 
chance  ear,  and  set  bis  teeth  and  fell  back  to  tain  Coffin  faitly  1.  s  <  1  bun  on  Iward  of  his 
tloat  once  more,  determined  not  to  drown.     He  whale-boat,  and  sated  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
remembered  that  be  had  been  in  worse  straits  All  this,  and  all  of  a  hundred  other  incidents, 
than  this  before  to-day.    One  black  night,  the  crowded  now  over  Captain  Amazccn  •  memory 
sen  running  sluices,  he  had  gone  off  to  bring  a  '  — if  the  truth  must  lie  told  though — rather  plca*- 
schooncr  into  port,  and  his  boat  had  swamjicd  ,  antly  than  otherwise ;  he  liked  the  grit  of  them, 
beneath  her  bows,  the  mast  had  broken  and  the   he  would  have  said  ;  he  had  rather  drow  n  now 
sail  had  tak>  n  him  over  and  under,  wrapped   than  U»  picked  up  by  Captain  Coflin,  or  any  of 
about  and  about  with  its  folds  like  a  mummy,   that  old  •'..<      n  and  .1. -tlerson  tribe.     It  bc- 
and  the  waves  hail  sucked  him  into  their  huge,   came  him  to  be  cautious  who  saw  his  head  bob- 
hungry  hollows,  a  powerless  atom.    God  know  s  bi ng  round  there  in  the  w  ater ;  there  was  one  com- 
how  he  got  out  again — he  never  did.    Nor  that  fort,  the  Coffins  and  Cluncys  were  a  stupid  set ; 
only.    The  day  when,  after  heavy  drinking,  he  and,  if  they  saw  it,  ten  to  one  they  would*  take 
got  the  Heart's  Drlitjht  among  the  breakers — hav-  it  for  a  buoy,  unless  the  fancy  struck  them  that 
ing  only  one  man  on  board — it  was  a  pity  if  he  it  was  a  seal,  and  they  fired  a  shot  at  it ;  but 
had  forgotten  that.     He  had  pone  himself  in   no  matter  for  that,  they  never  hit  a  mark  yet. 
the  yawl  to  cast  the  kedge  anchors  and  so  work  Meantime,  contemptuously  defying  suj  j  .wi- 
lier otV,  and  a  big  wave,  seeking  what  it  might  tious  bullets,  he  was  preciously  near  todrowninj. 
devour,  had  suddeuly  snatched  his  oars  an  1  cap-      As  he  lay  there  in  the  placid,  softly  singing 
sized  him ;  and  having  just  missed  a  watery  sea,  there  came  a  fine  sweet  sound  of  distant 
death  himself,  he  had  clambered  upon  the  lot-  bells.    Afternoon  bells  ringing  at  once  from  the 
torn  of  his  upturned  l>oat,  which  the  retreating  belfries  of  all  the  schools  in  the  great  town,  or 
tide  and  undertow  were  drawing  out  to  sea  else  gay  wedding  bells,  or  tna\  be  alarms  of  fire, 
amain.    Making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  he  had  The  mingled  tones  stole  out  to  him  like  half- 
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lost  chimes,  with  a  wild  music  in  their  cadences; 
he  began  to  fashion  them  into  tunes,  the  tune 
perhaps  his  wife  was  singing  with  one  foot  upon 
the  cradle  at  this  moment.  He  saw  the  children 
trooping  into  school  by  the  music,  his  own  pret- 
ty Carrot-top  among  them,  swinging  her  Shaker 
and  dancing  on  while  the  sun  beat  out  every 
thread  of  her  yellow  hair  to  gold,  and  little  Nick 
lagging  along  and  throwing  handfuls  of  the 
street-dust  over  the  urchin  lagging  with  him — a 
trick  for  which  the  imp  had  had  many  a  good 
shaking :  he  only  wished  it  were  in  his  power  to 
give  him  a  good  shaking  now !  Then  the  bell- 
notes  came  slower,  and  slower,  and  yet  more 
slowly ;  they  were  tolling — tolling  for  him — or 
was  he  fainting  ?  Perhaps  so — it  might  have 
been — had  not  just  then  some  indistinguishable 
object  shot  swiftly  by  him  in  the  dark  slippery 
depth,  some  fish  or  monster  of  the  deep — and 
with  that  came  the  thought  of  sharks.  This 
was  the  weather;  these  were  the  waters — Good 
Heaven!  Coffin,  or  Cluney,  or  any  body — 
help  !  No  man-eaters  about  these  shores  ?  Why, 
he  knew  better !  He  had  seen  them  to  his  cost. 
And  young  Ben  Eaton  had  to  the  cost  of  his 
life  itself.  What  course  would  there  be  for  him 
to  take  ? — the  exertions  that  terrified  and  drove 
off  the  nibbling  shoals  might  be  the  very  thing 
to  attract  the  large  and  more  cunning  cruel 
creature.  There  was  indeed  but  one  way  to  face 
him — just  so  long  as  he  looked  at  a  shark,  as  he 
turned  and  turned  and  kept  him  eye  to  eye,  just 
so  long  the  cowardly  wretch  would  delay  attack  ; 
behooved  him  to  be  wary  then,  to  keep  his  senses 
in  condition,  to  be  ready  to  fight  his  foe  should 
he  come  to  hand !  He  sprung  forward  in  the 
water  with  new  energy,  and  again  and  again 
searched  the  sea  with  swift,  eager  glances.  It 
was  all  as  empty  as  the  sky  itself — empty  of  ev- 
ery thing  save  color  and  light — an  azure  and 
pitiless  hollow,  out  of  which  lanced  golden  ar- 
rows at  the  hollow  as  vast  and  as  pitiless  below ; 
for  the  great  sea  lifted  its  jeweled  Avails  like  the 
rim  of  a  cup,  and  all  its  smooth  and  level  splen- 
dor slanted  up  from  where  he  lay,  an  idle  speck 
at  the  centre  and  bottom  of  the  cup. 

Gradually  now  the  element,  which  had  been 
so  soothing  and  delightful  to  the  frame,  felt 
chilly  and  chillier  to  poor  Captain  Jesse.  He 
feebly  wondered  if  its  temperature  had  changed, 
and  then  thought  of  complaining  to  some  one 
that  his  feet  were  cold;  afterward  he  remem- 
bered himself,  with  an  effort,  and  began  to  swim 
afresh;  A  wave  came  running  over  another 
and  dashed  in  his  face,  a  second  followed  it,  a 
third  lifted  him  and  rocked  him  to  and  fro ;  there 
were  fine  and  tiny  caps  of  foam  every  where  rib- 
bing the  expanse ;  the  tide  was  falling,  and  a 
gentle  wind  had  begun  to  blow  on,  just  enough 
to  roughen  the  water  and  make  a  ridge  and 
trough,  in  which  a  stout,  fresh  swimmer  would 
have  had  ado  to  keep  his  headway.  His  mouth 
and  throat  kept  filling  with  the  brine  ;  the  salt 
sea  spume  broke  remorselessly  over  him  ;  it  was 
of  no  use  to  swim ;  fold  his  hands  behind  his 
back — there  was  nothing  now  but  drowning. 


Drowning  while  his  wife  chatted  with  the  neigh- 
bor who  stood  outside,  and  leaned  both  elbows 
on  the  sill  within,  and  flattered  the  white  floor 
and  shining  shelves,  while  the  waking  baby 
crowed  for  the  sunbeams  glinting  and  glancing 
there  in  the  bright  wave — drowning  while  Nick, 
asking  to  go  out,  was  down  sailing  boats  in  the 
pond  hard  by  the  school-house,  and  Carrot-top 
was  sound  asleep,  with  her  little  head  fallen  on 
the  desk  among  her  books  —  drowning  while 
the  sun  shone,  while  those  he  loved  were  quiet 
and  unconscious,  laughing,  forgetful,  gay  !  And 
drowning  all  alone  out  there  in  open  sea  with 
only  half  his  life  lived  out,  with  health  and 
strength  in  hand— hope  and  defiance  together 
battled  despair  and  an  ocean — unevenhanded 
contest ;  he,  a  mere  mote,  fighting  an  element : 
it  was  a  contest  only  to  abandon.  Captain  Jesse 
was  a  brave  man  naturally ;  he  had  looked  on 
great  danger  and  never  quailed,  but  that  was 
because  expectation  and  will  were  then  his  al- 
lies. Now,  tossed  about  in  the  tide,  his  mind  had 
weakened  as  his  energies  exhausted ;  and  cold 
and  numb  as  he  had  grown,  his  heart  was  colder 
yet  within  him.  Drowning  out  there  alone ! — the 
thought  made  him  ache  with  horror.  The  awful 
part  of  it,  perhaps,  was  the  drowning  all  alone. 
If  there  had  been  but  some  one  with  him,  other 
castaways,  a  hand  to  take  hold  and  go  down 
with  him,  a  receding  step,  voices  from  the  shore ! 
And  then  the  entrance  all  alone  into  eternity, 
that  great  unknown,  that  vaster,  vaguer  deep ! 
All  alone — while  the  horror  was  still  upon  him, 
the  ringing  in  Captain  Jesse's  ears,  the  hollow 
sounding  of  the  sea,  resolved  into  a  kind  of  sol- 
emn music,  yet  a  music  full  of  glad,  harmonious 
tumults.  He  heard  the  very  words  as  in  his 
young  days  he  had  himself  many  a  time  sung 
them  in  the  choir,  and  as  he  had  scarcely  thought 
of  them  since : 

UA  gentler  stream  with  gladness  still 
The  city  6f  our  Lord  shall  fill, 

The  royal  seat  of  God  most  high: 
God  dwells  in  Sion,  Avhose  fair  towers 
Shall  mock  th'  assaults  of  earthly  powers 

While  his  almighty  aid  is  nigh." 

He  looked  idly  up,  and  a  shining  thing  hung 
before  him  in  the  heavens,  rank  upon  rank  of 
snowy-pointed  wings  joining  over  the  heads  of 
angels  and  archangels  ;  and  behind  them  and 
above  them,  rising  in  a  golden  gleam,  the  like- 
ness of  a  cloud-built  city  shone  with  domes,  and 
minarets,  and  spires.  1 'And  the  twelve  gates 
were  twelve  pearls,  every  several  gate  was  of 
one  pearl,  and  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure 
gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass."  And  then, 
in  Captain  Jesse  Amazeen's  disordered  fancy, 
a  hand  touched  his  indeed,  but  a  hand  as  if  to 
lead  him  up  and  on ;  a  face  bent  over  him,  a 
face  like  a  white  star,  that  glowed  with  a  deep, 
deep  smile,  and  warmed  his  chill  and  fainting 
soul.  Sweet  voices  murmured  all  about  him ; 
one  said,  "And  thfre  was  no  more  sea."  Ah  ! 
if  this  were  drowning — this  delicious  death — 

A  film  faded  away  from  Captain  Amazeen's 
vision,  as  a  mist  strips  slowly  off  from  a  morn- 
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ing  meadow  ;  ho  was  plunging  and  rocking  with 
a  verv  different  motion  from  that  atT.rded  to 
one  cradled  in  angel*'  arms;  something  was 
trickling  down  his  throat,  something  familiar — 
good  old  smoky  Scotch  whisky  by  the  taste. 
If  that  were  a  seraph  squeezing  his  cold  fingers 
l>et\veen  a  pair  of  hard,  warm  palms,  it  was  in 
the  guise  of  an  ()lden|H>rt  fishwife.  These  must 
be  solid  planks  under  him,  not  downy  clouds. 
And  Captain  Collin  himself,  and  no  other,  was 
rubbing  him  up  and  down  with  woolen  gloves 
in  a  way  that  might  strike  sj«arks.  Captain 
•Jesse  beamed  mildly  on  th-tn  all  ont  of  his 
o|>ening  eyes,  gurgled  a  word  or  two  in  his 
throat,  and  placidly  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  pilot-boat,  hating  been  floated  off 
by  the  night  tide,  came  up  the  rirer  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  in  which  you  coahl  see  to 
read,  the  man  and  boy  full  of  termr  at  the  or. 
deal  before  them  in  which  Captain  Amaxeen's 


cable  to  the  ftmt  man  among  the  gr>up 
wharf  *  end  who  could  catch  u  At  I 
one  stepped  out  of  the  ahadow  into  th 


to  be  an  apparition  as  that  thev  doubted  if  thev 
were  not  pho>ts  thetnsehes. 

*' Pretty  ft  Hows  yon  bo!"  cried  C.t]  tain  Jesse. 

''God  bless  you,  Captain  Amazccn!  Then 
you're  alive!"  thev  answered  in  one  breath. 

"  Waal—  jest— jeat  alive!"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain. Milling  the  l-oat  round  with  an  arm  like 


"Tell  _vo  what.  You  fellers  don't  sail  in  this 
craft  no  more.  Me  an'  Cap'n  Coffin's  struck 
ban's,  an'  we'll  do  all  the  piloting  we  want  for 
then  here  waters  ourselrea."  With  which  an- 
nouncement the  two  Captains  struck  hands 
again,  and  shook  the  said  hands  to  long  that 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  they  had  not  fairly  grown 
.her,  and  their  owners  were  not  endeavor- 
ing by  these  gyrations  to  get  thetn  apart.  And 


•uld  not  abandon  the  principles  for  which  h< 
id  fought  at  the  polls  theae  twenty  years,  h* 
adc  a  greater  sacrifice  by  far  than  that— h< 

en  in  hi*  cirrumstanceit  mar  ever  dare  a»i  ;re; 


it  the  roan  was, 


flesh  and  blood,  now  quite  himself  again,  sex 


any  one  do  more  ? 


I-hUTY-TWo. 

QAD  middle-ag* !  from  thy  .  :  1  heights 
O    Mine  eye*,  anointed  by  the  truth, 
Turn  wistfully  ami  *eek  the  lights 

That  lit  tl*  happy  vales  of  youth. 
Not  often  thua  the  hunted  soul 

I  >ar»  pause  before  t  I  .  b  ounds  of  fair  5 
Dut  where  the  Inevitable  goal 

Is  death,  what  harm  to  wait? 

Alas!  alas!  their  search  is  vain. 

Il>e  Ughta  hava  vani*he«l  with  the  hoars; 
Tbo*e  \  *le*  I  shall  not  see  again ; 

Kiowa  are  the  bird*  and  dead  the  flower*. 
The  )ov.  that  once  so  real  termed 

This'  disenchanting  air  ha*  shown 
Tie  mot  unreal  daame  o'er  dreamed  1 


r  ncml»nip,  ana  Hope,  ami  i«mc.  ana  raitb 
I  see  your  gboata  amid  the  gloom 

Where  rose  your  temple  and  your  tomb. 
Friendship*  all' withered  to  the  root; 

Hope*— only  shadows,  fancy  born ; 
Loves  ever  bearing  bitter  fruit; 

And  Faith  repaid  by  Scorn. 

Again  I  gather  up  my  load; 

I  turn  my  back  on  what  las  been; 
I  seek  once  more  th**  onward  road ; 

I  challenge  boldly  the  I'nseen. 
Ffrewf U,  <  >  perished,  fateful  Past ! 

I  look  but  where  the  Future  lies, 
Clouded,  impenetrable,  vast. 

And  seeming  filled  with  sighs. 


€lMn  €m\\  Cltatr. 


WHEN  the  young  May  moon  is  beaming, 
love,"  it  is  not  only  sweet  to  rove  in  Mor- 
na's  grove,  but  it  is  delightful  to  repair  with  a  judi- 
cious friend  to  the  pretty  little  private  theatre  in  a 
neighboring  city,  where  tbere  are  the  most  charm- 
ing performances,  and  always  for  the  benefit  of  some 
good  purpose.  The  company  was  first  organized, 
we  believe,  to  help  the  Sanitary  work  of  the  war ; 
but  taste  and  talent  did  not  end  with  hostilities, 
nor,  indeed,  the  necessity  of  charity,  so  the  curtain 
still  rises,  and  the  treasury  of  the  little  theatre  is 
still  emptied  into  needy  hands  and  coffers. 

It  was  a  small  chapel,  disused  probably,  or  cer- 
tainly not  very  necessary  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  was  converted — if  the  word  may  be  used 
upon  such  an  occasion— into  a  brightly  decorated 
play-house,  with  a  spacious  parquette  and  one  bal- 
cony. The  house  holds  some  three  or  four  hundred, 
and  as  the  tickets  are  privately  sold  the  audience  is 
secure  from  any  unpleasant  intrusion.  On  this 
May  evening  it  was  a  gay  but  not  boisterous  throng, 
brilliant  with  the  light  Spring  toilets  of  the  fair; 
with  those  indescribable  bonnets,  like  fairy  basket- 
covers  escaping  with  flowers  and  fondly  caught  and 
pinioned  by  invisible  forces  to  the  hanging  gardens, 
and  lofty  terraces,  and  flanking  curtains,  sweeps, 
rolls,  puffs,  elaborate  fortifications,  and  bold  salients 
of  hair,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  now  adorn  the 
female  head.  An  elderly  spectator  like  the  Easy 
Chair  is  lost  in  wonder  and  utterly  bewildered  in 
these  magnificent  mazes  of  hair.  How  they  toil 
for  us,  these  bright  and  beautiful  ones !  Would  we 
men  wear  each  other's  scalps  to  win  the  admiration 
of  the  sex  ?  Would  we  devote  innumerable  hours 
of  the  week  to  the  laying  out  of  our  exterior  heads 
in  marvelous  triumphs  of  landscape  gardening? 
Flowers,  feathers,  ribbons,  laces,  beads,  pearls,  bu- 
gles, diamonds,  gold  dust,  silver  sand,  pins,  tortoise- 
shell,  powder,  horse-hair,  wigs,  scratches,  ox-mar- 
row, bandoline,  rubbed,  scrubbed,  smeared,  brushed, 
braided,  flounced,  stuck,  patched,  hung,  showered, 
thrust,  bowed,  puffed,  tied,  strained,  squeezed — 
would  we  do  it  ?  Yet  that  is  the  treatment  of  the 
top  of  the  head  only !  Such  is  the  fond  and  pa- 
thetic devotion  of  the  better  sex ! 

The  orchestra  has  entered — a  dozen  pieces — and 
away  they  go  into  a  waltz.  Some  of  the  wonderful 
heads  faintly  beat  time.  Some  of  the  sweet  young 
faces  grow  calm  and  rapt,  as  if  gazing  inward  upon 
remembered  joys — a  perfect  polka  at  Cape  May — 
dreamy  deux-temps  at  Newport.  The  roses  and 
lilies  of  these  cheeks  are  ruffled  by  no  sharper 
memories.  Was  that  an  evanescent  cloud-shadow 
of  pain  ?  It  was  only  a  remembered  glove-button 
that  snapped  off  at  the  Cape.  It  was  the  luckless 
Roman  punch  that  dropped  a  little  stain  at  the  oth- 
erwise spotless  sea-side  hop.  But  before  the  rapt 
face  the  green  curtain  is  di'awing  up,  and  here  is  the 
fairy  prelude. 

For  the  play  was  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  and 
a  prettier  play  more  admirably  acted  is  not  often 
seen.  The  stage  appointments  were  complete  and 
admirable,  and  all  things  worked  harmoniously. 
The  fluttering,  glittering  little  fairies  of  the  prelude 
spoke  their  measured  lines  in  clear,  childish  silver 
treble.  The  pictures  in  the  air  promptly  shone  and 
faded.  The  self-possessed  queen  fairy  waved  her 
wand,  and,  presto!  the  forest  turned  inside  out,  things 
rose  and  slid  and  fell  and  flapped,  and  here  is  John 


Peerybingle's  cottage,  and  there  is  the  spacious 
chimney,  and  the  contemplative  cat,  and— soft  you, 
now— the  fair  Dot ;  and  presently  Tilly  and  the  baby, 
and  then  John  shaking  off  the  snow,  and  Edward, 
and  Caleb,  and  Tackleton,  and  May,  and  by-and-by 
Bertha  and  Mrs.  Fielding. 

The  charm  of  the  acting  was  its  freshness  and 
uniformity.  There  was  no  stale  "gag,"  no  tradi- 
tional hack-work,  no  star  to  which  all  other  light 
was  sacrificed,  but  each  part  was  so  happily  con- 
ceived and  rendered  that  the  mirror  was  held  up  to 
nature  with  a  general  success  that,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  There  are  very 
pathetic,  almost  tragic  touches  in  the  story,  and 
they  were  very  truly  and  tenderly  expressed— not 
in  the  least  overdone,  but  with  a  really  powerful 
simplicity.  The  humor  was  not  caricatured,  and 
even  Tilly  was  no  more  extravagant  than  was  set 
down  by  Dickens;  The  audience  was  not  de- 
monstrative. It  was  natural,  for  the  play  was  too 
well  done  for  boisterous  applause.  There  were  no 
"points,"  which  generally  excite  a  vehement  noise 
in  the  audience  and  ruin  the  play,  but  the  exqui- 
site spirit  of  the  story  pervaded  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

Then  the  green  curtain  came  down  and  all  was 
over.  "  These  our  actors"  suddenly  became  names 
only  and  memories  to  a  musing  Easy  Chair.  But 
could  all  these  gentle  spectators  step  up  on  the 
stage  and  play  as  well  as  their  friends  who  have 
just  vanished  from  our  view?  Under  all  these 
hairy  palaces  and  towers  and  bead-capped  pinnacles 
lurks  such  a  pleasant  talent?  So  he  asked  as  he 
slowly  rolled  along,  and  humbly  sought  not  to  plant 
a  castor  upon  a  single  silken  train.  If  this  be  so, 
if  all  these  lilies  and  pinks  and  roses  are  but  em- 
broidered napkins  hiding  a  talent,  we  are  curiously 
unfair  to  each  other.  Think  what  a  hermit  may 
live  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  moving  out  in  front 
of  you  !  Why  not  ?  The  Tyrian  dye  was  first  fished 
up  in  the  Murex.  The  pearl  comes  in  the  oyster- 
shell.  And  under  the  flowers,  feathers,  wigs, 
scratches,  horse-hair,  which  compose  this  truly  su- 
perb work  of  the  barber's  art,  there  may  be  a  relic 
of  nature  as  sweet  and  tender  as  any  we  have  just 


seen. 


In  speaking  last  month  of  the  pleasant  Shakes- 
peare dinner  at  the  Century,  which  we  understand 
was  mainly  due  to  the  happy  thought  and  energy 
of  Mr.  William  T.  Blodgett  and  Mr.  James  Lorimer 
Graham,  Jun.,  gentlemen  well  known  to  artists  and 
authors,  we  mentioned  the  interesting  statement  of 
Mr.  Puchard  Grant  White  that,  after  long  and  faith- 
ful search  through  the  plays  and  sonnets  and  poems, 
the  only  passage  in  praise  of  women  that  he  could 
find  was  that  which  he  had  solected  as  the  motro  of 
the  toast  to  Woman — 

"From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive; 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 
They  are  the  hooks,  the  arts,  the  academes 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  accomplished  com- 
mentator proposes  to  follow  the  trail,  and  we  may 
therefore  look  for  a  valuable  monograph  upon  the 
subject.  A  writer  in  the  Round  Table,  however, 
takes  Mr.  White  to  task,  and  quotes  tho  speech  of 
the  Duke  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.,  Scene  4  : 


L»5G 


BARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MACi AZ1N K. 


41  For  boy,  however  we  may  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancier  are  more  giddy  and  infirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lout  and  worn 
Than  women* a  are." 

He  insinuates  that  still  other  passages  may  l>o 
found.  But  of  this  Mr.  White  will  undoubtedly  ad- 
vise us. 

During  the  dinner  the  liev.  I>r.  Vinton,  in  a 
cl -rically  humorous  vein,  criticised  the  .speech  in 
response  to  the  toa>t  of  "  Woman,"  as  if  the  speaker  ; 
1...1  :is-erted  a  m<  r..l  |>crfeetiou  for  Shakespeare's 
women.  The  ingenious  divine  showed  that  even 
th  •  men  of  tlio  Hiblc  were  not  perfect,  and  a>ked, 
by  implication,  how  then  could  the  women  of 
Shakespeare  be  so?  It  might  be  en.  ugh  to  reply 
l>  bating  th.it  the  men  of  the  Ilihle  are  hi-ti  n  al 
personages,  and  the  women  of  Shakos  pea  re  are  cre- 
ations of  the  imagination.  Hut  the  answer  would 
!>c  unnecessary,  for  the  learned  Doctor's  speech  pr«>- 
ceeded  upon  a  curious  misapprehension.  1  he  \tcr~ 
feet  ion  to  which  the  prcvi  u>  sp«  uk' r  allinl  d  wa- 
not  moral  completeness  but  artistic  symin-  try.  In 
this  view  I«ady  Mo  '  •  til  is  as  pcrU  ct  a>  Yirgiiia  or 
Da!  ella—  just  .i"  Titian's  |*rtrait  of  a  naughty  Ve- 
netian lady  would  be  as  perfect  a»  his  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Shakespeare's  pla*  » 
such  a  fair  society  of  truly  nohlo  women  that  to»t»ak 
of  thetn  in  general  is  to  imply  the  highest  grace*  and 
«  harms  of  womanly  char  nter;  I  ut  when  they  are 

■  |  "ken  ,  f  an  ;  erf'  ■  l  n  i  •  a-%  intliv  I'lu.d  |«irt  raits. 

The  .»p.-aker  to  whom  the  Doctor  replied  was 

■  i  arly  of  opinion  that  the  «  'million  of  women  ha- 
lx*cn  always  the  tc-t  of  <  itilizaliou,  as  tlie  quality 
of  a  man's  regard  for  women  U  the  true  U  st  of  hi* 
manhood.  And  it  is  in  this  that  modern  Christian 
manhood  is  mijm  rior  to  tlio  (ireck  or  Koman.  In 
(ireece.  where  Sappho  sang  and  Corinna  Ave  timr* 
1-oH'  away  the  lyric  palm  from  I'imlar.  the  lirrecc 
of  l'lato,  of  K-ehylus  of  Praxiteles,  -whoso chief  tra- 
dition was  a  war  of  nations  for  a  woman's  hand, 
wives  Vafl  o»n«Wered  necessary  evils,  and  women 
were  treated  like  bio,*  1  mares.  M ..I  aumo  .1,  |..un  I- 
ing  a  new  civilization,  provides  a  1'aradise  well 

!  '1  with  h»v«  l\  h"..ri«  for  faithful  m*n  in  the 
next  world,  but  he  leaves  faithful  women  quite  out 
in  the  dark  and  cold.  Hut  a*  Mohammed  bought 
OM  of  his  nine  wives  for  a  baud-mill,  a  water  Jar, 
and  a  pillow,  he  probably  held  the  Chinese  theory,  , 
of  which  Hue  tells  us,  that  women  have  no  souls, 
or  if  they  have,  so  exceedingly  small  oa  not  to  be  , 
worth  saving.  Chivalry,  on  the  other  hand,  swore 
by  tiod  and  its  lady;  but  while  it  worshiped  her  as 
an  idol  it  treated  h<  t  l.ke  a  .  «  u: '..  -aii. 

The  genial  Dick  Steele,  w  hom  Dr.  Johnson  w  ould 
have  called  the  most  clubbable  of  men,  the  gay  hus- 
band \\  ho  reckoned  las  a'-Miice  trom  hit  wile  by 
w  ine-ineasure,  writing  to  her  from  the  tavern  that 
he  will  be  with  her  "within  a  pint  of  wine,"  but 
whose  bright  and  restless  mind  was  faithful  to  wo- 
manly worth,  said  of  La  !y  l.li.-.i1'  lh  ll  i-l!...; 
"To  behold  her  is  an  immediate  check  to  loose  bc- 
i  v.  And  to  love  her  i>  a  liberal  education."  Hut 
if  to  know  one  such  woman  is  to  go  to  school,  sure- 
ly the  s peaker  to  the  toast  of  Woman  at  the  Century 
dinner  was  uf  opiniou,  that  to  be  familiar  with  the 
splendid  society  of  Shakespeare's  women  is  to  grad- 
uate at  the  University  with  all  the  honors,  iking 
upon  familiar  terms  with  him,  the  Kasy  (  hair  has 
asked  him  to  write  down  what  he  did  say:  and  he 
has  done  so.  explaining  that  in  his  copy  he  retains 
two  or  three  jkassages  which  were  in  his  mind  but 
not  in  his  mouth,  and  w  hich  he  omitted  because  he 


found  that  his  remarks,  a  Dr.  I.ieber,  w  ho  sat  near, 
might  say  in  h\>  native  tongue,  w  i  re  draw  ing  them- 
selves out.  Our  friend  assures  u>  that  lie  has  pre- 
served  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pn-cise  form  of  w  hat 
he  said,  and  he  assures  us  of  hi-  hearty  regret  that 
we  are  not  able  to  relieve  his  remarks  by  theotln  rs  . 
a  service  which  we  believe  will  Lc  done  elsewhere. 

Ml:.  l'l;i  sniKNT  AM»  Ci KNTI.KMKS  : 

Mr.Carlyle,  at  bis  late  inauguration  at  Edinburgh, 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  hall  to  prove  that  >ilei  c«  is 
the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  I  confess  that  at  this 
moment  I  am  wholly  if  his  opinion.  In  a  choice 
company  of  men  met  to  celebrate  the  genius  of  the 
man  who,  by  the  moot  faithful  portraiture,  has  most 
highly  honored  woman,  I  feel  that  the  most  .  ttin 
voii  •  t"  reply  to  this  sentiment  would  be  of  a  softer 
tone  and  gentler  -.  \  than  mine.  v<>ii.e  -\\  >  •  t  \  eiii  g 
1  >oetor  lortia,  from  1W  linont  and  i'adua,  who  cliai  m- 
ed  the  I  tallied  court  of  Venice  with  the  eloquence 
■  f  ju>ti.  '•.  or  ••  i.i  fa.r  l;.  a..:.  1,  w  In  m  the  lei ding 
deer  of  Ardeu did  not  affright,  and  who  would  there- 
fore probably  not  shrink  from  the  mild'  r  perils  of  a 
stag  dinner  al  the  L  *  n  I  ut  v  —  I l»e»e,  and  Mich  as  the v, 
should  bo  our  orators;  these,  with  wit  and  song  and 
cadenced  phrase,  should  gild  the  lino  gold  and  paint 
the  lilv  of  our  festival.  It  i*  an  old  scandal  that  a 
woman's  ton-uo  is  her  best  friend  :  and  if  thero  are 


varum*  and  perfect  than  his  men.  Author*  gou* 
i  r.uly  draw  th<  ir  men  wi.h  their  right  hands  and 

their  wouiin  w  ith  their  left,  but  .Shake  p«ai'  i  :• 

handed,  lake  a  master  musician  who  strik«  s  the 
inelf.lv  from  the  ringing  «triiigs  and  with  the  same 
j*>wer,  whether  with  otiu  hand  or  w  ith  U>th,  so  from 
human  nature,  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  the 
ma«t«  r  |*»el  sweeps  with  ripial  skill  hi*  infinite  \ari- 
atioiif  of  men  and  women,  lie  criticises  all  other 
turLs.  all  other  literature  in  this  re*i*ct  as  Mont 


iral  the 
ions  of 
is,  that 
w i in  >n 


Indeed  in  bin  Lie  little  Un,k  quaintly  called 
.i  •  an  !  l.n.'  <,  Mr  l!  i-kin  -  n  that  Hiak's- 
pc«re  has  no  heroes,  bo  has  only  heroines;  and  be 
ad-b*  with  his  UMial  insight,  and  ri- hly  illustrates 
his  Smx  rtn  a.  that  the  catastrophe  of  ■  \ .  ry  play  ii 
caused  alwavn  bv  the  lollv  ol  a  man,  and  tin-  n  d-n.p- 
tion,  if  there  be  any,  by  tho  w  isdom  and  virtue  of  a 
woman.  That  i»  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  in  but 
another  proof  of  the  fan  that  lie  held  the  mirror  up 
to  universal  nature,  i  or  I  am  afraid  w  e  must  con- 
f  gentlemen,  here  where  we  shall  not  I. e  over- 
heard by  the  OtlkM  m  \,  that  the  devil  is  always 
masculine.  We  hear  of  the  father  of  lies,  but  of  no 
mother.  The  woman  must  be  put  out  of  a  man  be- 
fore the  devil  can  eomc  in ;  yes,  and  out  of  a  wo- 
man, too.  When  Duncan's  coming  is  anno'  i 
to  the  pleasant-seated  castl«-  of  Maebeih,  I.ady  Mac- 
beth instantly  exclaims,  as  if  to  express  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  the  hour, 

"Cotne  70a  cpiriU 
That  tend  on  mortal  thought*,  onsex  me  hsre. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  too-full 
Of  direst  cradty." 


EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR. 
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And  when  she  unveils  her  deadly  purpose  to  Mac- 
beth, all  sense  of  the  woman  in  his  wife  dies  in  his 
mind,  and,  appalled  by  the  more  terrible  man  in 
her,  he  cries, 

" Bring  forth  men  children  only; 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males." 

But  while  the  spirit  of  evil  in  human  affairs  is 
thus  typified  as  masculine,  the  great  saving  cardi- 
nal virtues,  as  well  as  the  Graces  and  Muses,  are 
symbolized  by  women.  "  Why,"  says  the  old 
rhyme, 

"Why  are  the  Graces,  every  one, 

Pictured  as  women  be, 
If  not  to  show  that  they  in  grace 

Do  more  excel  than  we, 
Why  are  the  virtues,  every  one, 

Pictured  as  women  be, 
If  not  to  show  our  hearts  them  know 

More  virtuous  than  we." 

Is  it  not  from  the  same  instinct  that  the  artists 
have  always  given  the  benignant  aspect  of  him  whom 
Christendom  reveres  as  the  incarnation  of  saving 
grace  for  mankind,  a  pensive,  feminine  beauty  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  other  nations  should 
bear  us  a  little  grudge  because  Shakespeare  wrote 
in  our  language.  They  are  fond  of  smiling  at  the 
English-speaking  people  for  deifying  Shakespeare 
very  much  as  we  Americans  are  bantered  for  mak- 
ing Washington  a  demi-god.  Louis  Blanc  says 
that,  at  a  dinner  at  Douglas  Jerrold's,  he  exasper- 
ated the  whole  British  company  of  wits  by  declar- 
ing that  Shakespeare  was  subject  to  criticism  like 
all  other  poets.  "I  added,  jestingly,"  says  he, 
"that  my  devotion  for  Shakespeare  was  all  the 
more  meritorious  that  there  was  nothing  supersti- 
tious in  it."  But  he  adds  that  he  found  he  had 
uttered  a  blasphemy,  and  therefore  explained,  with 
humility,  that  he  meant  only  that  even  in  presence 
of  the  grand  image  of  Shakespeare — and  he  knew 
none  more  grand — criticism  preserves  its  privileges. 

But  the  nimble-witted  Frenchman  would  not  deny 
that,  until  Shakespeare,  there  had  been  no  satisfac- 
tory portraits  of  actual  women  in  literature.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  once  came  into  a  palace  in  Rome, 
which  Raphael  and  his  pupils  were  decorating,  and 
he  saw  that  the  heads  of  the  figures  were  too  small. 
He  found  no  fault,  but  taking  a  crayon  he  drew 
one  huge  head  proportioned  to  the  room,  and  left 
it.  And  there  it  remains  tranquilly  true  and  su- 
perior. So  came  Shakespeare  into  literature.  He 
found  plenty  of  noble  figures  of  men,  but  the  ethe- 
real essence  of  woman  was  distorted  and  dwarfed 
into  goddesses  and  mistresses  and  slaves.  But  na- 
ture and  his  own  heart  were  good  enough  for  him.  | 
He  dipped  his  pencil  in  a  sunbeam,  and  with  its 
radiant  point  drew  woman  as  the  universal  heart 
of  man  knows  and  loves  and  honors  her.  He  res- 
cued her  from  the  exaggerating  rainbow  mists  of 
adulation  and  the  degrading  mire  of  passion,  and 
placed  her  upon  the  solid  ground  of  truth  as  God 
placed  Eve  in  the  garden — not  a  houri  or  a  slave, 
but  an  ennobling  companion — 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smile-'. 

****** 
A  pei'fect  woman  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command. 
But  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 


We  do  not  read,  Sir,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  poli- 
tician ;  but  he  carried  his  great  bill  of  the  equal 
humanity  of  woman  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  House — the  head  and  the  heart 
— and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  civilized  conscience 
of  mankind  has  confirmed  its  entire  constitutional- 
ity. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  faithful  general  appre- 
ciation of  womanly  nature,  revealing  a  heart  pro- 
foundly alive  to  the  divine  force  of  the  feminine 
element,  but  it  is  the  fidelity  of  the  individual  por- 
traiture which  is  Shakespearian.  Our  friend  and 
fellow-guest,  who,  among  Shakespeare's  scholars, 
has  written  his  name  with  a  long  White*  letter, 
remarks,  in  his  delightful  Life  of  Shakespeare,  that 
the  women  of  the  earlier  plays,  when  the  memory 
of  Anne  HathaAvay  was  freshest,  are  unlovable  and 
the  reverse  of  gentle ;  and  the  German  Commenta- 
tor, Gervinus,  agrees  with  him  that  the  high  so- 
ciety of  London  cured  the  poet  of  his  Stratford  ill- 
humor  with  the  sex,  and  revealed  to  him  a  woman- 
ly character  of  which  he  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence. But  whatever  the  essential  quality  of  the 
woman  he  draws  may  be,  whether  Catharine,  Julia, 
or  Lavinia,  Portia  or  Juliet  or  Helena,  Ophelia, 
Imogen.  Desdemona,  Virgilia,  Isabella,  or  Cordelia, 
each  is  complete,  each  image  of  a  woman  rises  in 
the  firmament  of  Shakespeare's  mind,  pure,  sepa- 
rate, perfect,  like  a  phmet  into  the  sky. 

Sir  and  Gentlemen,  as  we  sit  here  this  evening 
in  this  pleasant  club — our  Mermaid  if  you  choose — 
and  recall 

uThe  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth," 
of  heroes  in  clusters,  of  poets  in  constellations — 
the  shining  era  of  which  Shakespeare  is  the  cen- 
tral figure — let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  essentially 
the  same  world  in  which  we  live,  the  same  human 
nature  that  surrounds  us.  One  steady  thought 
scatters  the  glamour  of  poetry  and  history,  and 
shows  us  that  we  do  not  live  in  the  lees  of  time  and 
the  world's  decrepitude.  Does  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  that  enriching  distance  seem  to  us  the  flower  of 
heroism?  Yet  it  is  only  the  brave  and  beloved 
Sidneys  of  these  last  j'ears  who  truly  reveal  the 
Philip  of  three  hundred  j^ears  ago ;  and  it  is  the  un- 
sung heroines  whom  we  know  all  around  us  who 
interpret  Shakespeare's  women  and  prove  the  po- 
et's truth.  They  are  not  fabulous  fairies  and  im- 
possible sirens  that  he  drew  when  his  hand  was 
happiest  and  his  vision  most  clear ;  for  his  imagin- 
ation could  not  transcend  nature,  and  "hundred- 
handed"  though  it  was,  it  drew  only  what  we  know. 
Therefore  they  are  Shakespeare's  women  who  for 
four  years  rested  the  stricken  nation  upon  their 
hearts.  They  are  Shakespeare's  women  who  ev- 
ery where  in  the  land  by  the  coast,  on  the  prairie, 
among  the  hills,  along  the  rivers,  worked  patiently 
day  and  night  to  soothe  the  suffering  soldier.  They 
are  Shakespeare's  women  who  trod  undismayed 
in  the  bloody  tracks  of  battle  to  bind  up  ghastly 
wounds  and  wipe  the  brow  of  agony.  They  are 
}  Shakespeare's  women,  because  Nature  whispered 
the  choicest  secrets  of  her  daughters  to  her  dearest 
son,  who  went  softly  by  night  to  hospitals  and 
camps,  and  tenderly  taking  the  dying  hand  when 
hope  was  vain,  held  it  fast  and  breathed  a  pray- 
er, and  sent  the  brave  soul  comforted  to  heav- 
en.   Of  such  women  who  are  in  all  our  hearts  and 

*  Mr.  White,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  had  he  lived  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  would  have  been  incontinently 
seized  by  the  father  of  Frederick  tho  Great  as  a  file  lead- 
er of  the  Royal  Grenadiers. 
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homes  he  sang  under  other  MMMo.  1  btttfan  it  is 
that  he  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  live*.  His  genius 
is  the  magic  bugle  whose  immortal  peal  awak<  n- «  \  - 
erv  echo  of  human  e.\{>erience.  The  heights  and 
the  depths  of  our  natures  respond.  Those  strains 
•ill  the  world  of  our  imagination  with  familiar  but 
nivsterious  music— the  echoes  of  our  own  souls — 

**0  l  ove  J  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 
They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river. 
Our  ecliuea  roll  from  foul  to  sou!. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever — 
Mow,  bugle,  blow!  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer  echoes  answer— dying,  dying,  dying." 

Since  then  they  are  not  j>ortraits  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living,  may  we  live  worthy  of  the  women  of 
>hakcspcaro ! 


M  i  <  ri-ATlNG  in  the  May  Nunil>er  upon  novel- 
writing  in  this  country  w  e  suggested  \  .iri.nis  expla- 
nations of  our  poverty  in  that  re«|*-ct,  t  ut  none 
:  1 1 rat  se-  m<  1  to  |  |  Nit isfartorv.  We  agree  with  a 
friend  who  has  a  right  to  sjnak  upon  the  subject ' 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  wc  are  raw,  that 
we  are  not  yet  artistic,  ami  that  we  are  too  fond  of 
money-getting.  Hut  we  can  not  wholly  agree  with 
him  that  the  adequate  explanation  is  the  old  one, 
that  "  poor  jmy  is  poor  preach."  Poor  pay  explains 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  author*,  but  U  does 
not  explain  the  abaenco  of  genius.  Nor  ia  it  satis- 
factory to  Kay  that  the  genius  areks  a  sphere  elae- 
where.  For  we  doubt  if  genius  ia  a  general  pow- 
er. It  in  not  proved  that  t»rant  ran  write  a  good 
novel.  It  is  very  clear  that  Hawthorne  could  not 
have  taken  Kichnioiid. 

11  A  man,"  says  our  friend,  "can  not  lay  up  mon- 
ey, he  can  not  even  live  in  America,  by  writing 
novel*.  Consequently,  unless  the  idea  so  possesses 
him  that  he  ran  do  nothing  else,  he  write*  one 
promising  l>ook  and  then  turn*  to  something  which 
will  find  him  in  I  r.  .1  and  butter."  Our  friend 
thinks  the  iiiMi|M-raUe  difficulty  is  that  every  man  in 
Am  rlca  who  offers  a  novel  to  a  publisher  discover* 
that  the  publisher  ran  have  the  works  of  I  be  ken*,  , 
or  Hulwer,  or  Miss  l'.vans,  or  Trollope,  or  «  .  .  . 
Iteade  for  a  tritle,  or  for  nothing,  and  naturally  will 
not  pay  a  high  price  fur  the  novel  of  an  unknown 
author,  whose  chances  of  becoming  known  are  there- 
by extinguished. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the 
abv  me  .  f  nn  international  « ••;  \  ri_;!.t  l.iw  t: rights 
of  authors  upon  both  sides  of  the  »**a  arc  sacrificed,  | 
'I  here  i>  i.o  K  i-  n  v.  !.••  property  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  brain  in  the  form  ol  literature  sh<  ul  1 
not  Im?  as  jK'rfectlv  respected  as  that  product  1  in 
the  form  of  hank-stock  or  real  estate ;  aud  so  long 
as  it  is  not,  literature,  as  a  piu:es«ioj;.  must  need- 
languish. 

Yet  the  power  that  creates  a  literature  does  not 
wholly  depend  for  its  assertion  upoii  the  condition 
suggested  by  our  friend.  Fourteen  years  ago  novel- 
writers  in  this  country  encountered  the  same  hard 
competition  that  they  do  now.  Yet  at  that  time 
the  London  Ttmet  began  a  review  of  Hawthorne's 
'"Hlithedale  Romance"  in  this  strain:  "  We  must 
look  out.  America  is  going  ahead,  and  threatens 
to  outstrip  us  in  a  direction  altogether  unexpected. 
It  has  taken  the  energetic  people  of  the  United 
States  not  quite  eighty  years  t  >  <  on  v  ince  the  world 
of  their  unapproachable  skill  in  the  art  of  material 
development.  Another  half-century  may  enable 
them  to  prove  their  superiority  over  contemporary 
nations  in  labors  purely  intellectual.   We  have  long  | 


depended  for  our  cotton^  on  Anicika.  We  are  new 
beginning  to  import  our  novels."  1  he  competition 
could  not  suppress  the  genius  of  Haw  thorne  nor  di- 
vert it  from  its  natural  tendency. 

At  about  the  fame  time  Mrs.  Stowe  had  r<  con  d 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  lor  three  nionthV 
copyright  of  "  I'm  le  Tom's  Cabin  ;"  and  the  novwl 
has  now  reached  a  sale  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  llue.is.md.  There  ate  other  instai  «  - 
if  large  sum-  ]  .t'.  !  .n.  1  ot!i  r- .  d  for  novtls,  showing 

that    th  •   Want   o!   q..:ilil\   .c    Well  lis  of  cmoul.ige- 

ment  is  a  cardinal  ehinent  of  the  explanation  we 

are  seeking. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  two  cases  mentioned  arc  ex- 
reptional,  and  that  we  interpret  the  statement  t«  o 
liberally,  then  it  is  reduced  to  the  assertion  that 
the  Knglish  conqictition  nips  our  novel*  of  the  s«c- 
ond  class  in  the  bud;  that  if  it  were  alulislnd  we 
should  have  our  Trolh-|«»s  and  Hcadc*  aud  Miss 
Muhx  ks  and  Thomases  mid  Hraddons.  Our  friend 
would  say  that  he  is  shaking  of  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  not  of  the  pheiioinen.il  results,  which 
are  in  !ejH  it  ',. nt  of  all  rub  h.  He  di*  s  not  chide 
the  publisher  w  ho  mnk<  s  his  bargain  according  to 
the  existing  condition.  It  is  very  unwise  to  e\|»ect 
one  class  of  traders  to  pay  for  an  inferior  article 
w  hen  thev  can  have  the  superior  for  nothing.  <  mlv, 
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Tiir.  great  question  of  conduct  in  traveling  can 
I*  argued,  it  apj>ears,  quite  as  subtly  and  skil'fully 
hv  one  sex  as  bv  the  other.  Hut  wo  observe  that 
moat  of  the  arguments  are  mainh  ►t.itenu  nts  of  in- 
divklual  experience.   The  root  of  too  dlfleulty,  WO 
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iritof  the  martyrs,  and  refuse 
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•run  in  our  shoes.  What  con- 
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tried  perfectly  only  in  crowded  cars.  Then  mid 
there  wc  shall  see  who  prefers  the  comfort  of  the 
otlo-r  sex  to  his  own  enjoyment. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  nice  ol»servation  revealed 
in  this  little  note.  It  suggests  how  much  of  the 
ostrieh  there  is  in  man,  for  who  of  us  has  not 
thought  him«<  It"  lii'l-I  n  U-e  m-e  |. wni  con- 
cealed,  or  who  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  transparent 
absurdity  of  the  simulated  nap  which  this  bright- 
eyed  critic  exposes? 

■  I  am  not  a  woman  at  all,  but  only  a  young  girl ;  not 
tott  wise  up>n  any  subject,  and  certainly  I  don't  know 
murh  at> nt  traveling.  because  my  experience  has  been 
confined  almost  altogether  to  one  railroad;  but  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it  if  I  may.  That  one 
railroad  is  the  Morris  and  Kn<  x.  and  the  greaUr  part  of 
the  passengers  are  gentlemen  who  live  in  Orange,  but  arc 
in  business  in  New  York,  and  to  the  trains  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  more  especially,  arc  often  over- 
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crowded,  and  ladies  are  left  sometimes  without  seats. 
Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  I  don't  blame  those  gentlemen  in 
the  least  for  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  burying  them- 
selves in  their  newspapers ;  because  it  is  not  as  if  it  were 
something  that  happened  only  once  in  a  while.  The  gen- 
tleman always  comes  home  in  that  same  train,  and  he 
can't  be  expected  to  give  up  his  seat  every  day;  and,  be- 
sides, he  has  been  busy  at  work  ever  since  morning,  while 
the  ladies  (not  always,  but  very  often)  have  only  'run 
down  to  the  city'  for  an  afternoon's  shopping,  or  to  make 
a  few  calls,  or  for  exercise  and  change  of  air,  perhaps. 
To  be  sure  they  often  walk  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
need  in  their  shopping  expeditions,  but  then  that  is  their 
own  fault,  says  my  gentleman  (he  is  pretending  to  be 
asleep  all  this  while,  you  know !)  to  himself,  and  he  ends 
his  cogitations  with  a  mental  growl  of,  'Why  can't  they 
stand  as  well  as  I  can?  They've  got  feet !'  And  since  he 
has  come  to  such  a  laudable  decision  he  opens  his  eyes, 
and  perhaps  see3  me  standing  alone  (when  he  shut  them 
there  were  two  or  three  ladies,  and  that  made  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  because  he  couldn't  supply  seate  for  them 
all!),  and  so  he  looks  around  once,  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
vacant  seat  in  the  car,  and  then  once  more,  to  see  if  no 
one  else  is  going  to  offer  me  one.  And  then  he  rises 
abruptly,  and,  without  looking  at  me,  says  something  that 
I  suppose  means,  4  Will  you  take  my  seat,  Madam  (.-ome- 
times  he  says  nothing  at  all)  ?  and  in  three  seconds  more 
has  walked  off  to  the  end  of  the  car,  or  at  least  turned  his 
back  toward  me.  And  now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  I  am  com- 
ing to  my  point  (it  is  almost  time,  you  will  say).  I  want 
you  to  ask  that  gentleman  how  he  expects  me  to  thank 
him.  Of  course  I  don't  want  him  to  sit  still  and  offer  me 
his  seat.  I  should  know  then  that  he  meant  me  to  refuse 
it.  But  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  have  not 
seen  all  the  preliminary  motions,  and  have  no  suspicion  of 
his  reluctance  (such  innocently  unobserving  creatures 
ladies  are !) ;  and  so  he  thinks  I  should  be  glad  of  the  seat, 
and  that  the  matter  is  ended  as  soon  as  he  turns  away. 
And  that  is  all  very  well,  so  far,  but  I  don't  think  he  need 
shrug  his  shoulders  then,  and  complain  of  ladies'  ingrati- 
tude. What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  left  standing  by  the  seat  that 
I  would  very  much  rather  leave  unoccupied,  only  that  a 
railroad  car  is  too  public  a  place  for  a  lady  to  show  a  spirit 
of  independence.  I  don't  bestow  '  my  sweetest  smile  and 
most  fascinating  glance'  on  the  back  of  the  gentleman's 
head,  but  conscientiously  say  thank  you  to  something  or 
any  thing,  and  meekly  seat  myself.  What  else  can  I  do? 
Does  the  gentleman  expect  me  to  pull  his  coat-sleeve,  or  to 
raise  my  voice  to  a  high  enough  pitch  to  be  heard  above 
the  noise  and  bustle,  or  to  rush  after  him  to  the  end  of 
the  car,  or  what  am  I  to  do,  pray  ?  If  I  could  only  catch  his 
eye  for  a  second  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Surely  it 
would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  pay  me  the  delicate  com- 
pliment of  letting  me  suppose  that  he  gave  up  his  seat  for 
my  own  individual  sake,  and  not  just  because  I  wear  a 
bonnet  (though  I  believe  gentlemen  will  not  allow  that 
ladies  wear  bonnets  of  late  years— but  at  least  they  wear 
veils,  or  carry  parasols,  or  have  some  distinguishing 
mark!).  He  may  possibly  have  eyes  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  or  sounding-boards  connected  in  some  way  with  his 
ear.',  but  how  am  I  to  know  that  my  '  Thank  you'  is  not 
wasted  on  the  desert  air  (or  the  car  air,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  ?  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  the  gentleman  has 
been  telling  you  that  the  grateful  acknowledgment  is  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule,  but  don't  you  believe  him  !  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  was  just  the  least  bit  cross  because  his 
conscience  would  not  let  him  sit  comfortably  in  his  seat! 
As  I  said  before,  I  don't  blame  him  for  not  liking  to  give 
it  up,  or  for  being  out  of  humor  about  it ;  but  I  don't  think 
it  is  at  all  fair  in  him  to  forget  that  part  of  it  afterward, 
and  try  to  make  you  believe  that  all  ladies  are  rude  and 
impolite  in  the  cars.  It  must  have  been  he  that  told  you 
— because,  of  course,  an  Easy  Chair,  being  self-provided, 
can  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  kind.  And  next 
time  he  comes  to  make  such  complaints  to  you,  ask  him 
how  he  knows  that  the  lady  did  not  thank  him  ?" 


On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  May  Halevy's  opera 
of  Tm,  Juive  was  performed  at  the  great  Opera-house 
in  New  York  known  as  the  Academy  of  Music ;  and 


before  most  of  the  audience  were  in  bed  that  night 
the  building  was  virtually  destroyed  by  fire.  It 
was  the  forty-fourth  theatre  burned  in  the  United 
States  since  1798,  making  one  theatre  destroyed  in 
about  every  eighteen  months.  The  night  was  un- 
usually cold  for  the  season,  and  there  was  a  violent 
gale  which  swept  the  flames  furiously  against  the 
neighboring  buildings,  so  that  the  University  Med- 
ical College,  a  large  piano-forte  factory,  a  restau- 
rant, and  several  stores  were  also  destroyed,  and  a 
church,  a  lumber  yard,  and  various  buildings  were 
seriously  injured.  The  fire  was  first  discovered 
among  some  packing-boxes  under  the  stage,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown. 

Our  friends  out  of  the  city  have  reason  to  regret 
this  fire,  for  they  were  especially  interested  in  a 
building  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  various 
and  pleasant  amusement;  and  the  city  itself  has 
lost  one  of  its  ornaments,  for  not  only  was  the 
Academy  a  very  large  building,  but  it  was  graceful 
and  imposing,  and  was  well  situated  upon  one  of 
the  most  spacious  streets.  Mr.  Alexander  Saeltzer 
was  the  architect,  and  although  it  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  many  of  the  details  of  the  interior,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  festal  and  elegant  hall  in  the 
country.  The  heavy  caiyatides  and  the  elaborate 
ornamentation  provoked  some  sharp  criticism  :  but 
the  effect  of  the  massive  white  and  gold  structure 
was  very  brilliant,  and  a  gay  and  luxurious  archi- 
tectural taste  is  readily  pardoned  in  an  opera-house. 

But  the  associations  of  the  building  will  make  it 
long  and  regretfully  remembered.  There  is  a  nar- 
row, dark,  and  dirty  street  behind  Park  Row,  and 
reaching  only  from  Ann  to  Beekman  streets,  called 
Theatre  Alley.  There  is  no  present  justification  of 
such  a  name,  for  only  the  iron-shuttered  backs  of 
huge  warehouses  look  upon  the  little  street,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  theatre.  But  the  back  doors 
of  the  old  Park  Theatre  opened  upon  it,  and  some 
of  the  most  famous  personages  in  theatrical  history 
have  driven  in  here,  and  alighted  and  passed  in  to 
their  intoxicating  and  evanescent  triumphs.  Mali- 
bran's  carriage  has  rumbled  in  here,  and  Fanny 
Ellsler's;  Edmund  Kean  and  Tyrone  Power  and 
Ellen  Tree  knew  this  dingy  alley ;  and  the  better 
pavement  and  the  new  houses  can  not  obliterate 
the  remembrance  nor  the  association.  The  history 
of  the  late  Academy  is  more  modern,  but  it  has  the 
same  charm  ;  and  whether  it  is  replaced  by  anoth- 
er, or  whether  dwelling-houses  or  stores  succeed  it, 
the  Easy  Chairs  of  the  next  generation  will  pause 
at  the  corner  of  Irving  Place,  and  remember  that 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  October,  185-1,  the  spacious 
and  beautiful  Opera-house  was  opened,  and  that 
Grisi  and  Mario  were  the  first  singers  heard  in  it. 

The  house  on  that  first  evening  was  not  well 
filled.  There  was  no  enthusiasm.  There  was  even 
disappointment,  for  the  remembrance  of  Jenny  Lind 
was  still  fresh  and  joyous.  She  was  in  the  prime 
of  her  power,  and  there  was  something  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation  of  her  character  which  peculiarly  ap- 
pealed to  American  sympathy  and  awakened  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.  She  did  not  seem  to  the  public 
a  singer  merely.  Her  goodness  was  magnetic.  It 
was  the  woman  that  was  admired  as  much  as  the 
artist;  and  the  Puritan  heart  forgave  the  public 
singing  to  the  private  goodness.  But  Grisi  was  an 
artist  only,  and  a  singer  past  her  prime.  The  heart 
and  conscience  which  had  approved  the  fair-haired, 
benevolent  Jenny  Lind  were  untouched  by  the  su- 
perb pride  of  the  Italian  Prima  Donna.  The 
theatre,  half  empty,  chilled  her,  and  she  chilled  it. 
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[t  was  often  cold,  too,  upon  the  great  stage,  and  she 
stood  proudly  wrapped  in  ermine  with  her  magnifi- 
cent shoulders  set  in  splendid  defiance  of  the  Yan- 
kee barbarians,  who  gazed  curiously  and  coldly  at 
the  queen  who  had  seen  the  adoring  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope prostrate  at  her  feet  Occasionally,  but  very 
s  l<!ii!!).  -In-  v-nii-d  stung  to  a  determination  to  con- 
quer: and  summoning  all  the  passion  and  the  ex- 
quisite art  w  Inch  for  years  had  given  her  undisputed 
supremacy,  she  sang  and  played  with  the  full  force 
of  the  j»ow«  r  that  had  ranked  her  with  Pasta  and 
(  atalaui,  but  in  vain.  The  public  was  exhausted 
or  insensible.  Her  performance  became  merely 
mechanical.  It  was  the  mere  ghost  of  (Jrisi,  and  she 
glided  off  the  stage  and  out  of  the  country  uure- 
gretted. 

StelTanone,  a  rich,  unctuous  nature,  a  singer  w ith 
a  full,  sweet,  magnetic  voice,  and  true  lvric.il  lire, 
made  a  d- » per  and  more  permanent  impression. 
J  hen  came  for  two  or  three  mmmuis  the  » hgint  Iji 
Grange:  conscientious,  accomplished.  "aladv,"aa 
tho  kabituU  were  fond  of  calUng  her,  always  prompt, 
and  exact,  and  satisfactory,  ami  upon  the  whole  the 
be«t  and  most  trusty  of  the  A<  adeuiy  prime  dont%'. 
Picroloinitii  then,  neither  a  great  singer  nor  a  good 
actress,  but  bright  and  buxom,  and  mainlv  interest- 


's of  the  chorus,  the 
licet,  and  if  unknown 


ing  from  the  longtrndi 
Adelina  PntU  began,  a  < 
trained  voice,  fre-h  at 
lark,  an<l  pn  vailing  by 
of  youth,  not  conquerir 
and  here  the  unnamed 
Milk  and  lil'-.  e-«,  :.•  ,.d 
not  always  unhonored. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  asaociatio 
of  the  Academy;  but  the  history  of  the  boxes 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  *tage.  It  can  i 
be  told,  but  it  will  he  remembered.  How  often, 
any  old  Kasy  Chair  sit*  in  the  theatre  and  prrter 
to  be  following  the  play,  he  is  furtively  glancing 
the  romance  around  him — not  nlwayn  a  comedy— 
that  he  qttito  forgets  the  stage  before  him.     He  ■ 

the  ives  th.it,  liln hia  an  wan  m.g.    Hi  r. ... 


the  Emersonian  line,  Head  the  language  of  those 
wandering  eye-beams.     The  heart  knowoth." 

A  d.ay  i  r  after  the  tire  we  stood  looking  at 
the  ruins  .  f  the  Academy.  There  were  four  high 
brick  walls  and  a  mass  of  mortar,  bricka,  and  I  I  v, 
charre  1  l»eams  ujm.u  the  ground.  A  fireman  was 
directing  a  lu  so  toward  a  -till  smoking  heap  of  ruU 
bish.  and  a-  \s.  .  !  ga.- in.;  upon  the  spectral  flank 
i  f  :!.  •  \  a-t  i  t'  ri-  r  a  -light  young  girl  alighted  from 

j  a  carriage  in  Fourteenth  Street,  and  hastened  to  the 
doorway  in  whi<  h  we  stood.  Her  hair  was  wonder- 
ful; her  bonnet  was  inconceivable.  She  stopped, 
!  k<  1  earnestly  ujKin  th<  ruin,  and  sighed.  Wo 
also  continued  to  ga/c,  not  without  an  erring  of  the 

I  eyes  toward  the  soft  young  neighbor.  She  was 
evidentlj  recalling  evening*  and  scenes  and  words 
exclusively  associated  with  the  Academy,  and 
which  were  now  without  a  visible  monument 
Again  she  sighed,  and  to  the  profound  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Easy  Chair  his  wandering  cyeltcams 
suddenly  encountered  hers  stealthily  is.-tting  forth 
Upon  a  mission  of  inquire. 

"  I  »ee."  ikhe  said,  "you  are  a  sympatic  t'u  soul. 
May  I  tell  you  my  story  ?" 

It  »w  ci-rtainly  Midd.  n,  this  very  plain  question 


of  her  name.  Here,  too, 
t  young  girl  with  a  well, 
exible,  warbling  like  a 
d  like  charm  and  bloom 


very  < 

••  M 


mg  lady,"  was  the  instant  and  s|>on- 
if  \  mi  ci  uhl  ti     ;  .1    :  r.i:  ,->  r,  I  am 


tan co us  reply, 
sure— * 

"  No,  no,"  »h"  *  iid,  and  as  she  confronted  him 
the  Easy  (hair  nniniiUml  lk»*io  as  Zerlina ;  "I 
do  not  feel  that  rou  are  a  stranger.    I  shall  tell  you. 

Well,  you  see,  I  am — " 

•'Jane,  Jano!"  came  a  voice  calling  from  the 

carriage.    "  Come,  we  must  go." 
"  Yes,  dear 


time.    ( iood-moroing !" 


M  Zerlina ;  and  re- 
o  me  she  said,  w  ith 
!m,  ••  I  am  to  sorry. 

come.  Th"  Kasy 
many  times,  but  in 
now  not  onlv  w  ith 


«  r.t  f..rm  it  w«.uM  r.- t  pa-s  the  Senate.  Having 
thus  more  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  majority 
the  plan  was  thus  |*s*r»  I  by  the  House.  It  there, 
upon  came  up  before  the  Senate,  w  he r»  it  became  the 
MibKct  i.f  intra,  ted  d.  l.ate.     (  In  the  Ll»th  of  Mav 


i tor  or  l'< 


Jflwtjjlt]  Jlrrorb  uf  ifurrnit  d-nrnts. 

\  MTI  1'  -r.VT!S.  unanimously  in  their  favor,  the 

Ol'R  Record  closes  on  the  l*t  of  June.    Of  act-  minority  apparently  being  assured 
ual  events  there  is  little  to  note.    Congreet  [ 
has  been  mainly  busy  in  speech-making,  and  en- 
deavoring to  fix  upou  some  course  of  |«olu  ^  . 

Tin:  plan  or  Tin:  i:i  r.  wi.*  ■  rt< >n  .  -  >mmitti:i:. 

The  Joint  Resolutions  rejiorted  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  given  in  full  in  our  last  Record,  came 
up  in  the  11  u-e.  M..y  1".  !'  r  fnal  action.  There 
was  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty w  ho  w  1  tu  amend  the  proposition  by  »tril  .  g 
out  the  third  section,  disfranchising  until  lfTO  all 
who  had  support ed  secession ;  but  the  previous  ques- 
tion being  demanded  by  Mr.  Stevens,  cutting  off  all 
amendments,  the  majority  of  the  I >emocrats  voted 
in  its  favor,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  plan  should 
bo  presented  in  a  shape  w  hich  would  insure  its  veto 
by  the  President  in  case  it  should  pass  both  Houses 
Of  Congress.  The  vote  on  the  previous  question 
was  90  ayes  to  59  nays.  The  main  question  was 
then  ordered,  by  i4  to  79 ;  and  the  resolutions  were 
put  on  their  passage.  The  vote  was  128  to  37  in 
favor  of  the  resolutions,  the  Republicans  voting 


"  No  person 
fiaisTiiM  or  E 


lo 


a*  a  n 

or  M  ■ 
tlvc  ot 


\<f  the  thdiei  H 

tun  ,  or  an  an  cj 


f  n  to  the  enemies  thereof ;  but  CoogreMi  mar,  or  a  vols 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  to  this  sub- 
stitute, the  general  object  of  all  being  to  relieve 
from  disability  those  who  had  resigned  offices  un- 
der the  United  States  previa.,-!  v<  a--i.rnin_'  \><>~\- 
under  the  Confederacy.  These  were  all  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  about  three  to  one. 
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MR.  stevens's  new  proposition. 

On  the  28th  of  Mar,  Mr.  Stevens,  foreseeing  that 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  would  fail,  introduced 
the  following  "Bill  to  enable  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  to  regain  their  privileges  in  the  Union," 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union; 

lYhereas,  The  eleven  States  which  lately  formed  the 
Government  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica have  forfeited  all  their  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
and  can  he  reinstated  in  the  same  only  through  the  action 
of  Congress ;  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  the  eleven  States  lately  in  rebellion  may  form 
valid  State  Governments  in  the  following  manner: 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Governments  now  existing  de  facto, 
though  illegally  formed  in  the  midst  of  martial  law,  and 
though,  in  many  instances,  the  Constitutions  were  adopted 
under  duress  and  not  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  treated  as  free  republics, 
yet  they  are  hereby  acknowledged  a3  valid  governments 
for  municipal  purposes  until  the  same  shall  be  duly  altered, 
and  their  legislative  and  executive  officers  shall  be  treated 
as  such. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  Legislatures  of  said  States  shall 
enact  that  Conventions  shall  be  called  to  form  legitimate 
State  Governments,  by  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
State  Constitutions,  the  Governor  or  Chief  Executive  offi- 
cer shall  direct  an  election  to  be  held  on  a  day  certain,  to 
choose  delegates  to  a  Convention,  who  shall  meet  at  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  and  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion, which  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and 
if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  loyal  voters,  shall  be  de- 
clared the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  persons  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  both 
of  said  elections  shall  be  as  follows :  All  male  citizens, 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have  resided  one 
year  in  said  State  or  ten  days  within  the  election  district. 

Sec,  5.  The  word  "  citizens,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be 
considered  to  mean  all  persons  except  Indians  nob  taxed, 
born  in  the  United  States  or  duly  naturalized.  Any  male 
citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  com- 
petent to  be  elected  to  act  as  a  delegate  to  said  Conven- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  who  held  office,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  Government  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  of  America,  or  who  swore  allegiance  to  said  Govern- 
ment, are  hereby  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  citizen- 
ship, and  to  have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  until  five  years  after  they  have  filed  their  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  be  reinvested  with  the  right  of  citizenship, 
and  shall  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  all  other  Governments  or  pretended 
Governments;  the  said  application  to  be  filed  and  oath 
taken  in  the  same  Courts  that  by  law  are  authorized  to 
naturalize  foreigners. 

Sec.  7.  No  Constitution  shall  be  presented  to  or  acted  on 
by  Congress  which  denies  to  any  citizen  any  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  immunities  which  are  granted  to  any  other  citi- 
zen in  the  State.  All  laws  shall  be  impartial,  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  former  condition.  If  the  provisions  of  this 
section  should  ever  be  altered,  repealed,  expunged,  or  in 
any  way  abrogated,  this  act  shall  become  void,  and  said 
State  shall  lose  its  right  to  be  represented  in  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  foregoing  conditions  shall  be  com- 
plied with,  the  citizens  of  said  State  may  present  said  Con- 
stitution to  Congress,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  approved 
by  Congress,  said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  to  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  a  State  within  the  Union. 
No  Senator  or  Representative  shall  be  admitted  into  either 
House  of  Congress  until  Congress  shall  have  declared  the 
State  entitled  thereto. 

VETO  OF  THE  COLORADO  BILL. 

The  bill,  previously  passed  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State,  was  passed  in  the 
House,  May  3,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  55.  The  bill  was 
returned  on  the  16th  by  the  President,  without  his 
approval.  The  reasons  assigned  are  :  (1.)  That  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Government  is  not  at  pres- 
ent necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Colorado.  The 
population  is  small — from  25,000  to  40,000,  and 
many  of  these  are  not  permanent  inhabitants,  but 
are  ready  to  remove  to  other  mining  districts  if  cir- 


cumstances  render  them  more  inviting.  (2.) 
not  certain  that  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Government.  In  18G4, 
out  of  a  vote  of  6192  there  was  a  majority  of  3152 
against  the  change.  In  September,  1865,  the  ques- 
tion was  again  presented,  without  any  legal  author- 
ity, and  out  of  5905  votes  there  was "a  majority  of 
only  155  in  favor  of  a  State  organization.  It  is  not 
safe  to  recognize  the  illegal  election  as  setting  aside 
the  former  legal  one.  (3.)  It  would  be  unjust  to 
give  to  (say)  30,000  people  of  Colorado  an  equal 
weight  in  the  Senate  with  the  4,000,000  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  Electoral  College  three  votes  to 
the  thirty-three  of  New  York ;  that  is,  in  the  choice 
of  President  to  allow  one  person  in  Colorado  to  have 
as  much  weight  as  one  hundred  in  New  York.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  something  like  an  equality  in 
this  respect  among  the  several  States.  Though  for 
various  reasons  great  inequalities  have  been  allow- 
ed, in  no  one  is  it  so  great  as  in  this  instance.  The 
population  of  Colorado  is,  moreover,  apparently  de- 
creasing, instead  of  increasing.  Besides  these  rea- 
sons the  President  adds : 

"  The  condition  of  the  Union  at  the  present  moment  is 
calculated  to  inspii'e  caution  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  new  States.  Eleven  of  the  old  States  have  been  for 
some  time  and  still  remain  unrepresented  in  Congress. 
It  is  a  common  interest  of  all  the  States,  as  well  those 
represented  as  those  unrepresented,  that  the  integrity 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  should  be  restored  as  complete- 
ly as  possible,  so  that  all  those  who  are  expected  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  con- 
sulted concerning  the  admission  of  new  States ;  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  no  new  State  shall  be  prematurely  and 
unnecessarily  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the  political 
power  which  the  Federal  Government  wields,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  individual  State  or  section,  but  for  the  com- 
mon safety,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  country." 

VIEWS  OF  THE  CABINET. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  taken 
occasion  to  enunciate  their  views  on  the  present 
situation.  On  the  21st  of  May  Mr.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  made  a  formal  speech  at  Auburn,  his 
place  of  residence.  He  commenced  by  alluding  to 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  people  of  the  South  had  become  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measures  advocated  by  the  President. 
This  sudden  conversion  seemed  to  many  to  be  sus- 
picious ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  successful  resistance  to  rebellion.  "  How," 
he  asked,  "could  Democrats  and  rebels  avoid  be- 
ing converted?"  The  work  of  reconciliation  had 
outrun  expectation;  it  had  no  parallel  in  human 
affairs.  With  less  disturbance  than  often  attends 
a  popular  election  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the 
formerly  disloyal  people  of  the  seceding  States  had 
framed  Constitutions  in  conformity  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  had  ratified  the  amendment  abolish- 
ing slavery,  and  had  chosen  State  and  municipal 
officers.  "Between  the  Federal  Government  and 
those  restored  and  reorganized  State  Governments 
there  exists  now  a  more  complete  and  practical  har- 
mony than  has  ever  before  prevailed  between  the 
Union  and  so  many  of  its  members  since  it  was  first 
established."  And  all  this  had  been  done  with  the 
absolute  concurrence  of  the  people,  free  from  mili- 
tary control,  and  while  the  army  of  the  United 
States  had  been  reduced  from  a  million  and  a  half 
to  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men.  Foreign  nations 
had  meanwhile  desisted  from  intervention,  and  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  conciliation  and  friendship. 
The  people  of  the  latch'  disloyal  States  had  chosen 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress,  and  la- 
bor was  reorganizing  itself  in  those  States.  The 
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The  ques-  arm 
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main  thing  which  now  disturbed  the  public  mind  ' 
was  the  disagreemi  nt  Utwcen  the  Pr«  sident  and 
the  Repruentativi  x  in  Congress  of  the  I'nion  party. 
Mr.  .Seward  then  proceeded  to  atyue  that  thi* 
UrtHBIWt.  in  fact,  related  only  to  things  not  esscn-  J 
tial.    The  one  thing  which  all  desired  *av- not  re- 
construction, for  nothing  had  bc«  n  really  destroyed  — 
but  reconciliation.   The  plan  supported  by  the  Pn -*i- 
dent  was  not  one  devix.nl  by  him,  but  one  which  had 
grown  up  from  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen. 
( "< .iij_T.-.»-.  while  it  had  not  accepted  or  rejected  this, 
had  proposed  none  which  was  immediately  practi- 
as)  1-.    Mr.  Seward  passed  in  review  the  principal 
points  of  divergence  lietwccn  tlx-  Pn  *id--nt  and  the 
majority  in  C< 'tigress,  justifying  the  action  of  the 
President.     1  he  main  points  of  disagreement  now 
were,  whether  loval  incinUrs  fn>m  the  latelv  dis- 
loyal  States  should  now  be  admitted  to  Congress, 
or  wh.  tli.  r  t  ..   |-  .  ;  1.  of  those  Stale*  should  until 
1870  be  disfranchised,  as  was  proposed  by  the  third 
■action  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee.    "The  postponement  of  reconciliation," 
said  Mr.  Seward.  "  until  1870  is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
jection, so  far  as  these  members  of  Congress  are 
concerned,  unless  that,  being  enlightened  by  the 
autumnal  elections,  they  shall  conclude  to  review 
and  reverse  their  action  next  winter 
tion  of  reconciliation  in  Congress  ma 
ti>  this  complexion :  lather  loyal  re 
coming  from  States  that  stand  in  an  a 
ally  to  the  I'nion  mu»t  now  be  admittc 
no  reconciliation  cxc«  |4  thro 
|KH.plo  in  future  elections,  1 
we  may  patiently  and  hopefu 
anion  of  (  ongress.    No  Coi  _ 
I-  inconsiderate  enough  to  leave  tbe  question  in  1 
that  fearful  state.    A  failure  of  reconciliation  fct 
an  indefinite  period  would  ami  could  be  nothing  l-«a 
than  a  practical  al«andonment  of  the  nation  to  the  j 
rebellion.    It  would  be  disunion  and  revolution; 
it  would  bo  Mexican  or  French  anarrhv. . . . M v 
conclusion,"  eaid  Mr.  Seward,  in  closing,"  is  tint  | 
I  am  hopeful ;  hopeful  of  the  President,  hopeful  of  | 
Congresa,  ho|>cful  of  the  National  I  m  n  1'artv,  \ 
hopeful  of  the  Umocralic  Party,  hopeful  of  the 
r- presented  States,  hopeful  of  the  unrepresented 
State*,  above  all  hopeful  of  the  whole  People,  and 
hopeful  of  the  continued  favor  of  Almighty  tied." 

On  the  M  a  serenade  was  given  to  the  different 
memtters  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  in  areonb 
ance  with  previous  arrangements.  The  object  clear- 
ly was  to  alFonl  them  an  occasion  to  detine  their 
;  tion.  Mr.  Harlan,  >«•.  r.  l.»ry  of  tlie  Interior,  | 
and  Mr.  Speed.  Attorney  .(icncral,  dc*  lined  to  speak  ; 
the  former,  in  a  note  to  the  committee,  referring  to 
his  course  in  Congress  as  an  exponent  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  the  latter  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time 
for  preparation.  Mr.  Welles.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
h.ii  !.  briefly :  " This  compIii-  <  nt  i-.  I  sup|M»«e,  f..r 
the  Administration  and  its  policy,  which  we  one  and 
all  approve.  Yon  are  one  and  all  for  the  I'nion,  I 
suppose,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of 
the  Mates.     1  In  »e  ar   my  \  i<  wv" 

Mr.  Stantou.  Secretary  of  War,  spoke  at  consid- 
able  length.  The  main  points  in  his  speech  were 
that  the  measures  of  the  President,  embodied  in  his 
dispatches  to  the  various  Provisional  (iovernors  and 
other  published  declarations,  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Stanton 
himself  was  <  ri finally  in  favor  of  so  fixing  the  basis 
of  representation  as  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  such  of  the  freedmen  as  were  qualified  to  dis- 


charge it  ;  but  he  had  yielded  to  the  adverse  argu- 
im-  nt-  based  upon  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  to  the  President's 
conviction  that  it  was  Uyond  the  scope  of  his  au- 
thority to  preseri!«c  the  rule  of  suffrage.  The  gen- 
eral principles  advanced  in  the  President's  Message 
met  his  cordial  approbation.  He  had  b*Sfl  in  favor 
of  the  Presidents  signing  the  1  r*  •  ilimn>  1'..:  a  i 
Dill ;  but  as  he  had  not  done  so,  aud  as  it  was  not 
I  l  \  tli.-  requisite  two-thirds  in  Congress  over 
t!  -  \'V.  it  ^.i-  t.o  longer  a  living  measure,  nor  a 
1     :  ;  ion.    The  Civil  Kighta 

Hill,  having  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
President's  veto,  was  also  no  longer  a  subject  of  do- 
l  ate.  Mr.  Btanton  expressed  no  opinion  upon  this 
measure,  lie  spoke  in  decided  opposition  to  the 
plan  submitted  h\  t  I;,  n-tr  tion  Committee, 
especially  of  that  feature  of  it  which  excludes,  until 
1X70,  all  |>ersons  who  uided  the  rebellion  from  vot- 
ing for  numbers  of  i  •  .in,!  l'r«  -i  !ci.ii.»l  Khct- 
ors.  * 

Mr.  McCulloch,  Secrctarv  ol  the  Treasure,  al<o 


the  Federal  tioxe.iimrnt,  has  com- 
to  my  deliberate  judgment;  and  sl- 
been  vlolcntlv,  ami  in  some  cases  \  in- 


I*  allow 


it  at  the 

ar.!.  Ilitr] 


It  m  a  pretty  good 
if  this  policy  that  C< 
*»*ion  ncarlv  six  lorn 


present 


n  the  two  s« 


,Z-  it  I  I.  loll  I'.»rt  \  .  W  i 
li tilled  ;  but  if  it*  bah 
than  tbe  programme 


country,  and  that  it 
w  tin  h  look  to  har- 
co.  If  it  does  net  do 
in  I  tin-  epitaph  that 
e  :     It  knew  how  to 


Mr.  l>cnui»on,  the  Po«tma*t«T-< ieneral,  spoke  in 
a \ery  similar  strai.i  \  r  setting  forth  what  has 
.:lr- a  !y  t- <  n  a-  •  •.inpli-hed  toward  reconciliation, 
Mr.  Dcnnison  continued  :  "  Bat  one  thing  remains 
to  complete  tbe  work  of  restoration,  and  to  cloths 
the  Southern  States  with  all  their  Constitutional 
pri\  ileg.-..  ai.d  that  . -  t  '  >  r<  it;.. n  in  <  *on- 

grcsa,  Um  this  I  deeply  regret  that  there  is  any 
deference  between  the  President  and  our  friend*  in 

Congress  But  I  do  not  think  these  differ *n«e« 

are  irreconcilable.  If  I  am  not  greatly  at  fault, 
time  and  discussion  are  bringing  the  President  and 
Congress  rapidly  together  on  the  basis  of  a  common 

platform  of  action  The  work  of  restoration  <  alls 

for  every  concession  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
I  will  not  doubt  that  tin-  <  ■>-,.<■■  »s!on  will  be  made, 
and  the  results  of  the  war  by  arklsa  the  nation  was 
preserved  will  be  secured  and  perpetuated  OH  tbe 
ta«is  of  peace  and  concord  between  the  j*.<  ph-  of  all 
sections  of  our  country." 
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INDICTMENT  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  of  Virginia,  sit- 
ting at  Norfolk,  have  brought  in  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  Jefferson  Davis  for  treason  and  con- 
spiracy. The  indictment  contains  but  one  speci- 
fication, which,  stripped  of 'much  legal  technicality 
and  repetition,  is  to  the  effect  that,  On  the  loth  of 
June,  1864,  Jefferson  Davis,  late  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, yeoman,  being  an  inhabitant  of  and  residing 
within  the  United  States  of  America,  and  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  said  United  States  of  America,  did, 
with  force  and  arms,  levy  and  carry  on  war,  insur- 
rection, and  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
"with  a  great  multitude  of  persons  whose  names 
are  to  the  jurors  unknown,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  persons  and  upward,  armed  and  arrayed  in 
a  warlike  manner — that  is  to  say,  with  cannon,  mus- 
kets, pistols,  swords,  dirks,  and  other  warlike  weap- 
ons," arrayed  themselves  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  did  "  traitorous- 
ly ordain,  prepare,  levy,  and  cany  on  war  against 
the  said  United  States  of  America,  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  of  the  said  Jefferson 
Davis,  against  the  Constitution,  government,  peace, 
and  dignity  of  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
and  against  the  form  of  the  statutes  of  the  said 
United  States  of  America,  in  such  case  made  and 
provided." — It  is  understood  that  the  trial  will  take 
place  in  the  autumn  before  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  Chief- Justice  Chase  presiding. — The 
health  of  Mr.  Davis  is  considerably  impaired. 

DEATH  OF  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Winfield  Scott  died  at  West  Point,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  lacking  a  fort- 
night. He  was  born  near  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
June  13,  1786.  He  was  educated  for  a  lawyer, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806;  but  never 
fairly  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
turning  his  attention  to  military  affairs.  In  1803 
he  became  Captain  of  artillery  in  one  of  the  new 
regiments  then  formed.  In  1812,  directly  after 
war  had  been  declared  against  Great  Britain,  he 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  ordered  to 
the  Northern  frontier.  On  the  13th  of  October  he 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  but 
was  soon  exchanged  and  rejoined  the  army,  where 
he  served  with  brilliant  success.  In  March,  1814, 
he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General.  In  July  he 
fought  several  brilliant  actions,  capturing  Fort 
Erie  on  the  3d,  winning  the  battle  of  Chippewa  on 
the  5th,  and  that  of  Niagara  or  Lundy's  Lane  on 
the  25th.  In  this  last  action  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  the  mean  while  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  being  then  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  During  the  years  which  followed  he 
was  actively  engaged  wherever  his  services  were 
required  both  in  a  military  and  diplomatic  capacity. 
In  1841,  upon  the  death  of  General  Macomb,  he  be- 
came General-in-Chief  of  the  army.  His  services 
in  the  Mexican  War,  beginning  with  the  capture 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  City  of 
Mexico,  are  too  well-known  to  need  recapitulation. 
In  1852  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for  the 
Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierce, 
Scott  receiving  nearly  1,400,000.  votes  to  1,600,000 
cast  for  his  opponent.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  by  brevet,  to  date  from  March 
29,  1847,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  On 
the  31st  of  October,  1861,  he  asked  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  officers  retired  from  active  service,  on 
the  ground  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health.  The 


request  was  granted  "without  reduction  in  his  cur- 
rent pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances,"  the  President 
expressing  the  "  nation's  sympathy  in  his  personal 
affliction,  and  their  profound  sense  of  the  important 
public  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  country  dur- 
ing his  long  and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will 
ever  be  gratefully  distinguished  his  faithful  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  flag, 
when  assailed  by  a  parricidal  rebellion."  Although 
his  strength  had  been  declining  for  many  months 
the  close  of  his  life  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
No  man  in  our  history  has  left  behind  him  the  rec- 
ord of  a  more  pure  and  honorable  career  in  the  pub- 
lic service  than  that  of  Winfield  Scott. 

THE  FENIANS. 

The  Fenian  scheme  appears  to  have  wholly  col- 
lapsed. Early  in  April  some  scores  or  hundreds 
of  Fenians  made  their  appearance  at  Eastport  in 
Maine.  They  belonged  to  the  O'Mahony  faction, 
and  were  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  one  Killian, 
who  bore  the  title  of  General ;  and  their  purpose  was 
said  to  be  to  invade  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  was  reported  also  that  they  had  an 
iron-clad  steamer,  which  was  to  sweep  away  the 
British  fleets.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes 
of  the  adventurers,  they  attempted  nothing,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  all  disappeared  from  the  borders. 
Meanwhile  James  Stephens,  C.  O.  I.  R.,  "Chief  Or- 
ganizer of  the  Irish  Republic,"  arrived  in  New  York, 
and  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  rival  factions  of 
O'Mahony  and  Roberts.  He  condemned  the  pro- 
ject of  an  invasion  of  the  Canadas,  and  induced 
O'Mahony  to  resign ;  with  Roberts  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. He  brought  no  encouraging  news  from 
Europe.  Of  the  vast  sums  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected in  America  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  had 
ever  reached  Ireland.  He  indeed  assured  the  Broth- 
erhood that  with  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  dol- 
lars he  could  before  this  have  established  the  Irish 
Republic ;  and  even  now,  with  a  few  hundreds  of 
thousands,  he  could  establish  it  within  a  year. 

SPANISH  ATTACK  UPON  CAL.LAO. 

Late  in  April  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had  been 
in  the  hatbor  of  Valparaiso  since  the  bombardment 
went  away,  and  on  the  25th  appeared  off  Callao, 
the  sea-port  of  Lima,  in  Peru.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  the  iron-clad  Numancia,  40  guns,  the  frigates 
Villa  de  Madrid,  56,  Almanza,  52,  Resolution,  42, 
Blanca,  38,  Bevenguela,  36,  and  five  smaller  vessels 
carrying  11  guns,  mainly  32-pounders,  though  there 
were  a  few  68-pounders :  in  all  275  guns.  The  Ad- 
miral notified  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  to  get 
away,  as  he  should  bombard  the  town  in  six  days. 
The  Peruvian  batteries  mounted  about 45  guns  ;  five 
of  them  450-pounders,  four  300-pounders,  mounted 
upon  iron  turrets,  the  remainder  being  32-pound- 
ers. The  attack  was  opened  by  the  Spanish  fleet 
a  little  after  noon,  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  firing 
on  both  sides  soon  grew  hot.  A  shot  soon  struck 
the  Villa  de  Madrid,  piercing  the  steam-chest,  and 
she  was  towed  out  of  the  fight ;  the  Bwenguela  was 
struck  by  a  ball  which  went  sheer  through  both 
sides.  The  Numancia  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
injured.  The  vessels  withdrew  a  little  before  sun- 
set, having  apparently  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion. The  Spanish  loss  was  considerable ;  it  is  said 
amounting  to  500,  but  this  is  probably  too  large. 
Admiral  Nunez  was  severely  wounded.  The  Pe- 
ruvian loss  was  about  80  killed  and  wounded.  A 
shell  exploded  in  one  of  the  turrets,  setting  fire  to 
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the  powder,  disabling  the  guns,  and  killing  Senor 
Galvez,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  The  bat- 
teries were  little  injured,  aud  were  as  eflicieut  the 
next  morning  a*  before. 

The  question  of  war  and  peaco  in  Europe  hang* 
now  in  an  almost  even  scale.  It  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  action  of  Italy,  which  has  sud- 
denly placed  its  forces  upon  a  war-footing  and  re- 
called all  furloughs  and  leaves  of  absence,  ami  man- 
ifests a  determination  to  make  war  upon  Austria 
for  the  sake  of  wresting  from  her  the  province  of 
Vcnetia.  It  is  impossible  to  present  any  thing  like 
a  full  and  intelligible  abstract  of  the  negotiations 
and  claims  and  counter-claims.  The  essential  point, 
however,  is  that  Prussia  i 1 1 - i ~ t *-  that  Austria  shall 
disarm;  Austria  declares  that  she  can  not  do  so 
while  ltal\  m  lii.t  iius  1:  i  p'.-M  ti.n  itcning  atti- 
tude; and  in  the  mean  while  both  nations  are  mak- 
ing \  igoroiis  preparations  for  war.  The  position  of 
Prance  has  l>cen  apparently  undecided.  At  length, 
on  the  M  of  May.  M.  I.'mdn  r.  in  ti  e  Cor;.,  I. 
latif,  said  oilicially  that  the  «  '   I »y  France 

toward  the  maintenance  of  j*  a>  o  had  U-en  limit*  d 
by  a  firm  r.  -<-l\e  r.<  t  to.  ntr.i  :  any  obligation,  nnd 
to  maintain  liberty  of  action  in  questions  which  did 
not,  after  nil.  affect  her  dignity  and  her  interests; 
but  he  continued,  "Particular  duties  are  imj»used 
ii|H»n  us  in  regard  to  Italy.  Italy  may  believe  her- 
self called  u|»»n  to  interfere  actively  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  conllirt.  Ever)-  nation  is  the  best  judge 
of  it>  on  n  intep  »t**.  W  e  do  not  » laim  to  exercise  ' 
any  guardianship  over  Italy.  Mie  knows  that  we 
should  highly  disapprove  Austria  making  any  at- 
tack upon  b,  r  ;  ?■  »,  .•.!  •.  we  ap-  tli  roughly  determ- 
ined to  throw  upon  h<-r  nil  the  perils  and  ri  ks  of 
any  attack  she  may  make  upon  Austria.  Tho  pol- 
icy ..f  th  \ .  rnmeut  is  a  jwicitic  jwlicy.  an  honest 
neutrality,  and  complete  liberty  of  action."  M. 
Thiers,  in  reply,  said  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Euri'jH*  n  qiiir  d  that  Italy  and  QeJEMDV  >h  ill  I 
U-  coni]«<>sed  of  se|vtrate  and  fit  bio  States.  This) 
was  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1G48,  and  this  was  the  intention  of  tho  treaty  of 
1*1  *>.  The  jiolicy  of  Prussia  was  hostile  to  this  in- 
t<  ntion.  It  would  found  a  great  empire  in  Central 
Europe,  which  would  threaten  France.  France' 
should  tlnevfore  protest  again  «t  tho  course  of  Prus- 
sia, and  shoul  1  warn  It.ilv  that  if  -he  attacked  the 
$tatu  quo  by  seizing  uj«:i  Wnctia,  France  would 
not  lift  a  linger  to  save  In  r  from  Austrian  venge- 
ance.— On  the  Cth  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  a 
visit  to  the  little  city  of  Auxerre.  in  the  1' 
men!  of  Yonne,  and  in  replying  to  the  congratula- 
tion-, of  the  authorities  said  a  few  word*.  ali:,< 
casually,  as  it  apj>earcd,  which,  however,  like  hi- 
famous  New- Year's  speech  in  1S">9  to  the  Austrian 
Minister,  which  foreshadowed  the  Italian  war,  were 
meant  to  have  a  significance.  Ho  said:  "I  see 
w  ith  pleasure  that  the  memory  of  the  First  Empire 
has  rot  been  effaced  from  your  memory.  I  have  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  discbarge  toward  Yonne.  This 
Department  was  the  first  to  give  me  its  suffrages  in 
1*  is,  because  it  knew  that  its  interests  were  my  in- 
terests, and  that  I  detested  equally  with  them  those 
treaties  of  1815,  ichich  it  is  now  sought  to  mile  th< 
sole  basis  of  our  fortign  poUcy."  These  last  five- 
aud-twenty  words  have  great  significance,  when  it  I 


is  borne  in  mind  that  this  treaty  of  1815  i>  the  basjfl 
upon  which  rests  the  present  territorial  distribution 
of  Europe,  which  took  from  France  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  former  possessions.  In  the  mean 
while  efforts  are  now  making  to  convene  a  Con- 
gress of  the  European  Powers  to  arrange  tin  dis- 
puted questions. 

The  EmiR-ror  s  speech  at  Auxerre  occasioned  a 
financial  panic  throughout  Eurojie.  It  was  espe- 
cially severe  in  England.  The  Hank  of  F.ugland 
rai«  !  its  rate  of  interest  to  10  j>or  cent.  ;  a  great 
number  of  failures  took  place,  prominent  among 
which  was  that  of  the  old  banking  house  of  Over- 
end  and  Ciurney,  and  the  susjKuision  of  IVto  and 
Hrassy,  the  great  railway  c.  enactor*,  l  or  a  fort- 
night the  pressure  upon  the  money  market  was 
{renter  than  had  been  know  n  for  a  generation. — 
In  Parliament  the  main  sub_:.  >  :  .  f  bate  has  |,«  i  n 
Upon  the  Reform  I'.il  :  a'-.r  ;  unacted  di»ci|s>.ion 
the  Commons,  by  a  v.  te  ,.f  :\\*  to  old,  agreed  to 
consider  the  bill.  The  majority  for  Government 
being  only  f>  mi  nn  important  measure,  the  ministry 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  cither  re- 
signed or  ha\e  "thrown  themselves  on  the  coun- 
try." by  dissolving  Parliament,  and  ordering  a  new 
el<.  tion;  but  they  decided  to  goon  with  the  mcas- 
ur    jh  rfectiug  it  in  points  of  detail. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
E\ihequ»-r  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  Tho 
|  ur;  '  Tt  of  all  was  that  tho  revenue  of  the  past  year 

leaving  a  surplus  of  alout  XI ,8(10,000.  Of  the  ox- 
|N-nditures,  £'.'«",  J.td.onn  was  for  interest  on  tho 
pill  li    debt  ;    t".  I  1  f  r  the  army  and  navy ; 

jC10,2.*»0,000  fur  tho  civil  sendee;  £4,G02,000  for 

the  collection  of  the  revenue.      The  (  haiicellor  of 

the  Exchequer  furnishes  the  following  approxi- 
mate statement  of  tho  public  debt  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Euro|>e : 

(heal  Hrltaln. 
France  , 


rr: 


Xu»in. . .. 
Holland  . 
Turkey  . . 
I*ni*«la  . . 
I'orlugml. 


,tK'B, 000,000 
,o0O,O0O,llO0 
,f*O,nou,laJ0 

,a-.«fsoia»,ooO 
;..o  n  0 
T.Wnsi.oou 
■r.'.Vmo  oni 
tt*\ooM,uoo 

tflft,  000,000 
1<i5,0'S»,0o0 


accumulated  during  a  time  of  peace,  and  has  not 
1- .-n  tliro^.n  uj-'ii  t!  ■•  '\.i.d  <<aintries  during  a 
struggle  for  life."  And  even  during  pea<  tl  «  debt 
of  the  various  nations  keeps  on  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  al>out  £00,000,000  or  $800,000,000  a  year. 
•S>  that  should  |ieace  prevail  in  Europe  for  the  rest 
of  the  century,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
debt  of  the  nations  enumerated  would  amount  to 
nearly  £4,000,000, 000  or  $20,000,000, 000.  "  These," 
said  the  Chancellor,  "are  portentous  circum- 
stances." Referring  to  the  American  debt  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  that  "  looking  to  the  vigor  and  en- 
ergy of  the  |K»oplc,  be  did  not  think  it  would  long 
remain  a  burden  upon  the  people."  Our  principle, 
in  applying  as  much  of  the  revenue  as  possible  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  M  was  an  example 
to  Europe,  where  borrowing  was  the  growing  vice 
of  the  governments  in  all  the  states." 


(liter's 


Dranrer. 


DURING  the  years  '59,  '60,  and  '61  there  was  in 
F  the  wildest  class  of  students,  both  in 

law  and  physic,  that  ever  studied  in  that  elegant 
little  place.  With  the  assistance  of  two  young 
editors  they  managed  to  keep  the  town  on  the  qui 
vive  constantly.  These  students  organized  a  club 
among  themselves.  In  this  club  no  opportunity  for 
a  joke  was  ever  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  The 
war  scattered  its  members.  Some  fought  nobly 
against  the  rebellion,  and  some  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country.  One  of  the  survivors  sends  some 
of  these  club  stories  to  the  Drawer. 


Tom  P  ,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  club, 

and  who,  poor  fellow  !  subsequently  lost  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  had  strong  indications  of 
baldness.  One  day,  lamenting  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing his  appearance  marred  thereby,  he  was  consoled 

by  Jim  H  with  the  following  :  "Never  mind, 

Tom  ;  an  empty  barn  needs  no  thatch !"  Tom  said 
but  little  after  that  about,  his  head. 


One  evening  the  subject  of  noses  and  their  char- 
acteristics was  under  consideration,  and  the  discus- 
sion assumed  an  earnest  aspect.    In  the  midst  of  it 

Will  P  ,  whose  nose  was  not  exactly  Roman  in 

structure,  said,  "I  wonder  what  makes  my  nose  so 
flat  at  its  end?"  Sticking  it  in  other  folk's  bus- 
iness !"  promptly  replied  Charley  T  .  The  dis- 
cussion closed  for  that  evening. 


On  the  stove  in  the  office  of  Lawyer  B  ,  now 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  bowl  which,  by 
long  use,  had  a  deposit  of  sediment  at  the  bottom. 
When  full  of  water,  by  an  optical  illusion  it  ap- 
peared as  if  a  large  cake  of  ice  was  floating  in  it. 

One  day  Charley  M  came  in  to  see  Will  H  , 

then  a  student  in  the  office.  It  was  a  cold  day,  and 
a  fierce  fire  was  burning  in  the  stove,  and  the  water 
in  the  bowl  was  consequently  boiling  hot.  Char- 
ley, seeing  as  he  supposed  the  ice  in  the  bowl,  very 
naturally  put  his  fingers  in  it.  Drawing  them  out 
very  hurriedly,  he  exclaimed,  most  emphatically, 
' '  By  thunder,  Bill,  that  ice  is  hot !" 


A  good  fellow  generally  was  Dr.  Van  C  ,  and 

one  who  never  missed  his  joke.     The  Rev.  Mr. 

M'L  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  the 

Doctor  belonged.  The  arduous  labors  of  the  pas- 
torate injured  the  health  of  the  minister,  and  he 
called  on  the  Doctor  for  advice.  Van  examined 
him  carefully ;  asked  the  usual  number  of  ques- 
tions ;  and  then,  with  the  most  serious  countenance 
imaginable,  exclaimed,  "  Go  gunning,  dominie  !  go 
gunning  !  It  will  help  you,  and  it  won't  hurt  the 
birds !"  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  "  dominie"  tried 
the  experiment,  but  he  certainly  got  better  after  the 
prescription  was  given. 


The  following  has  appeared  in  print  before,  but 
those  who  have  seen  it  can  afford  to  laugh  over  it 
again,  and  the  hundreds  who  have  not  seen  it  ought 
not  to  miss  it : 

About  ten  years  since  a  young  man  of  very  good 
character  hired  a  horse  from  a  livery-stable,  to  ride 
out  to  a  little  town  about  twenty  miles'  distant. 
Unfortunately,  about  half-way  out  the  horse  was 
taken  sick  and  died.  The  liverv  man  sued  him  for 
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the  value  of  the  horse,  representing  that  the  horse 
had  been  killed  by  fast  riding.  One  of  the  young 
man's  witnesses  (rather  green,  or  supposed  to  be, 
and  who  had  a  peculiar  way  of  talking  very  slow) 
was  called  to  the  stand,  and  questioned  thus  by  the 
prosecutor : 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar?" 

' '  Y-a-a-s"  (very  slowly  drawled  out). 
"How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with 
him  ?" 

"About  two  years." 

"  Well,  Sir,  please  state  to  the  Court  what  kind 
of  a  reputation  he  bears  as  regards  fast  or  slow  rid- 
ing on  horseback," 

"  W-a-a-1,  I  suppose  if  he  was  a  riding  with  a 
company  of  persons  who  rode  very  fast,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  be  left  behind,  he  would  ride  fast  too. 
And  if  he  was  riding  with  a  company  that  rode  very 
slow,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go  ahead  alone,  I  sup- 
pose he  would  ride  slow  too." 

Judge  (very  much  enraged).  "You  seem  very 
much  inclined  to  evade  answering  questions  prop- 
erly. Now,  Sir,  you  have  stated  how  the  gentle- 
man rides  when  he  is  in  fast  company,  and  how  he 
rides  when  he  rides  in  slow  company.  Now,  Sir,  I 
wish  you  to  state  to  the  Court  how  the  gentleman 
rides  when  he  rides  alone." 

"  W-a-a-1,  having  never  had  the  pleasure  of  rid- 
ing with  him  when  he  was  alone,  I  don't  think  I 
can  tell !" 


In  a  thriving  Quaker  town  in  Ohio,  a  little  slip 
of  the  tongue  occurred  that  deserves  record.  Little 
Janey  C  ,  in  speaking  of  the  bride  at  an  aristo- 
cratic wedding  that  was  to  take  place  that  even- 
ing, said :  "Oh,  ma !  she  is  going  to  have  a  trail  to 
her  dress  three  yards  long,  and  fuur  pall-bearers  to 
carry  it  /" 

The  following  good  one  we  find  hid  away  in  the 
columns  of  the  San  Antonio  Herald.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  buried  there.  The  story  is  told  by  Colonel 
Jack  Baylor,  who,  though  a  great  rebel,  occasionally 
gets  off  a  good  joke.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Burleson 
County,  Texas,  about  seventy  miles  below  the  beau- 
tiful and  flourishing  town  of  Waco,  and  within  ten 
miles  of  the  present  residence  of  that  celebrated 
character  in  Texas,  "  The  Notch-cutter  of  the  Yeg- 
uas: 

Mr.  Felix  Taylor,  familiarly  known  as  Uncle 
Felix,  Colonel  Baylor,  and  two  others,  were  out 
hunting,  when  they  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  small 
party  of  the  Wacoes  returning  from  the  settlements, 
encumbered  with  plunder,  and  pursued  by  those 
whom  they  had  robbed. 

Uncle  Felix,  Baylor,  and  party  attacked  the  re- 
treating Indians,  and  pursued  them  so  warmly  as  to 
cause  one  of  the  hindmost  of  their  party  to  cut  loose 
a  large  piece  of  beef  which  was  tied  to  his  saddle,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  escape.  This  was  dono  in  full 
view  of  the  pursuers,  just  before  entering  the  tim- 
ber bordering  on  the  Yegua,  about  sixty  miles  be- 
low Waco,  hi  what  is  now  Burleson  County.  Fur- 
ther pursuit  was  abandoned;  and  (he  three  young 
men,  being  very  hungry,  struck  fire  and  immediaic- 
ly  went  to  cooking  and  eating  the  captured  meat. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  in  appeasing  their  vo- 
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racious  appetites  when  ruck-  Felix  rode  up  to  them. 
As  the  ohl  man  alighted  from  hi-  Ihtm-  1  ■  exel  tim- 
ed, with  carne>tne-s  :  "  Great  God!  how  can  I  <1  i tr 
your  graves  with  nothing  but  a  hunting-knife? 
That  meat's  poisoned,  and  you'll  all  be  dead  in  fif- 
teen minutes!  Run  down  to  the  river  and  stay 
there — drink  just  as  much  water  as  you  can.    <  Jood 


not  exceed  two  hundred  dollar-,  tin  re  lived  a  Squire 
in  the  coast  range.  A  sued  It  t»  f«>r«  him  on  a  BOU  fbt 
four  hundred  dollars.    It  p«»ti-d  up  to  the  next  town 

and  consulted  a  '  limb  of  the  law,'  S  .  Well 

go  down  and  throw  him  out  of  court  on  'no juris- 
diction,"' said  S  The  day  tor  trial  came,  and 


It  and  his  attorney  were  on  hand.    .lu>t  to  sc.-  how 

Heavens !  what  fools  you  were  to  eat  that  poisoned  far  he  would  po,  S         let  him  cuter  judgment 

meat!"  again*!  him,  and  t!'  n  called  bit  attention  t.>  the 

The  three  young  men.  terrified  with  the  pros-  fact  of  UB0  jurisdiction."    "Ah,  yes,"  ha  id  his 

peel  Of  almost"  certain  death,  dashed  off  to  the  water,  '  Honor.  u  Mr.  S  ,  the  Court  has  thought  <  I  that, 

drank  most  bountifully,  and  calmly  awaited  tlnir  and  di*co\  ere.!  a  remedy.  The  Court  «  nt<-r^  'iidg- 
fab ■;  but  after  a  while  their  Tars  gave  way,  and  ment  again*t  your  client  for  four  hundred  dollars, 
they  returned  to  t!:«'  tire  ju-t  a*  I  nch-  I'elix  was   and  i«nies  t  ■•  executions  for  two  hundred  dollars 


swallowing  the  la*t  piece  of  meat.  Wiping  hi« 
mouth  as  they  approached,  by  way  of  sympathy  for 
tlx-ir  vt-rdamy.  tlie  old  man  smilingly  remarked: 
•'  W.  11.  bojn,  I  couldn't  desert  you;  if  the  meat's 
poisoned  we'll  all  die  together!"  They  didn't  die, 
yet  th<«y  never  forgot  how  slick  Cnclc  Felix  trn  k<  1 
them  <.;.t  ■  !'  t hi  ir  m<  .it. 


each!'*    And  he  did  it. 


Tiii:uk  wa<  a  vcrv  lr.»^  ilde  ill  gentleman  who 


ilav  one  of 
toMi  Hon 

fine  vou  llv 


to  him  w  ithout  coming  up 
-  pM:ce.     "  Young  m  in,  I 

itonrpt  of  Court."  "  Whv, 
"you  are  not  in  session." 
the  Judce.  thoruiiLrhlv  ir- 


ie  startling  intelligent 


A  rrw  Sabbaths  sine 
quest,  allowed  to  go  to  ! 
time,  and  there  she  learn 

that  -he  was  made  or  dust !  I  always  an  object  of  contempt !"    There  was  dbor- 

Litlle  Kda's  mind  was  fully  impressed  with  the  dcr  in  court  as  his  Honor  passed  on. 
iSapOftMOl «  f  ihe  jjrvat  truth,  a*  was  evinced  by  her  ■■' 

frequent  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  shajte  of  A  •  .»i:i:r«t*"Ni»i.vr  in  a  Western  State  send*  tho 
tpaestioim  nns wrrable  and  unanswerable.  following  "mite."    A  pretty  ronsiderablc  mito  it 

This  morning,  however,  she  propounded  s  ttttm-  j  Is  for  the  sl/e  of  the  I>rawer: 
nrr  which  "brought  down  the  house."    Intently      Some  time  «dnc«*  I  was  in  the  ''post-orifice  blx- 
watehing  her  mother  ^w^ping,  as  if  to  learn  the   ne%«."*  not  a  th« 
art  she  must  Anally  practice,  saving  not  a  word,  her  "  Sucker  State.' 
eyes  rested  upun  the  litllo  pile  of  dirt  accumulated  >  ceived  from  a  | 
bv  the  mother's  broom.    Just  as  the  dirt  was  to  be  '  nart  of  th»  Sis' 


in.l  miles  I  mm  the  capital 
While  in  the  "hhtnrts" 


I  re. 


forth  with:  "Ma!  ma 
dust  to  make  tome  mop 


A  Wr-cri  itx  friend  writes 
I  send  you  the  follow  ing 
friend  John  IV  .  who  wai 


possessing  sn  unttfMtndrd  anvuni 


r  m 


Mr  In* 
and  t*i 


Arm  74.  1%—. 


gone  on  the  other  s! 
hou«c,  so  that  in  h 
"  We  are  sum  of  U 
into  anv  lasnrfoMOl 


John  was  too  full  for  speech.     He  liad  reached  the 
acmo  of  his  ambitio 
could  add  a  line  to  1 
self  with  stating  " 
had  ever  1  ad  !!.<•  I 


<  f  th 


ami  he  was  sure  no  inaugural 
i  lustre— so  he  contented  hirn- 
lat  this  was  the  first  time 
nor  of  presiding  o%*er  such  a 
men  as  the  Common  Council 
He  said  he  lacked  experience 
in  such  matters,  and  he  hoped  the  Council,  at  this 
their  first  meeting,  would  act  only  on  business  of  the 
present  and  of  importance— or.  to  quote  his  own 
words :  "Genth  m-  n,  to  conclude,  you  will  d*f*r 
upon  me  a  great  favor  if  at  this  meeting  you  will 
confine  your  doings  to  the  present,  ami  not  go  back 
int  >  futurity  at  all.'"  It  i*  needless  to  say  they  ab- 
stained, and  did  not  go  into  the  futurity  business. 


A  C.w  m'UNi  v  lawyer  sends  us  the  two  follow- 
ing: 

Some  years  ago.  when  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  ju- 
risdiction overeats  where  the  amount  involved  did 


the  fm 
Should 


Sow  Mr  tl 


Read  and  u-i  U  r  -ui.  ! 
r.m.  ixm  out.  under  Si 
more  RpJ  letters  lo  Us 
Sum  to  springfteld  no 
vtlk  t  Cincinnati  In 
Ohio  t  New  York  t  V 
Promnlent  I"o*t  office* 
Smt  lo  Vou  and  Ou  r 
llKertil  letter*  from  o 
rour  iHity  to  IteUM  tl 
You  Keceve  the  Return 
Return  Hill  Ilack  to  nw 
Mass  of  torn  fuolrv  I :»*<.■ 


-e  and  we  have 
Hani4  war  It  is 
our  Office  until 
•u  Send  another 


wheather  You  or  Kya  air  the  for 4  I  would  have  I  km  it 
long  ag«fe  Ihit  I  bad  Itttjr  on  on  you  I  Suppose  you  air  a 
Yang  man  and  think  You  no  it  all  and  have  not  found  out 
that  You  are  a  fool  and  hat  •  a  Create  Kal  V>  Urn  I  duo  not 
iWeM  to  no  Much  my  Helf  Hut  I  IWcjw  to  under»tan<l 
Som  things  that  I  Head  Krpcealy  when  It  is  as  plane  as  the 
Reg  Pastel  Law  If  you  hid  found  me  In  an  urrer  an<l  had 
not  if yed  me  of  It  in  abecoming  manner  har<»  had  my  BeM 
wbhescs  for  U  wc  aught  look  over  Lach  other  for  Good  and 
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not  for  Eval  and  Instead  of  trying  Rasp  feelings  to  Give 
our  Instruction  in  a  mil  Becomming  manner  and  not  as 
you  Roat  on  that  Return  Bill  I  feel  it  my  Duty  if  I  See 
and  no  that  one  of  my  fello  FM  is  Rong  in  anny  matter  to 
notify  him  Off  it  in  a  mile  Becoming  maner  and  not  as  you 
Roat  to  me  Especaly  when  You  are  Rong  and  not  me 
Verry  Respctfully  Yours 

 P.M. 

The  schoolmaster  has  been  in  "  Egypt"  since  this 
letter  was  written,  and  things  are  no  doubt  much 
improved  there. 

Illinois  has  some  crops  of  wit  as  well  as  wheat, 
as  the  following  "good  one"  from  tbat  thriving 
State  bears  witness : 

An  old  farmer  and  his  wife  came  to  town  to  do 
some  trading.  The  old  man  is  given  to  taking  a  little 
beer,  and  was  full  at  the  time.  The  wife  went  to 
the  dry-goods  store  to  get  some  flannel-cloth,  and 
complained  to  the  clerk  about  the  width,  saying 
that  it  was  too  narrow.  At  this  time  the  husband 
came  in,  about  half  tight,  and  heard  her.  Coming 
up,  he  took  hold  of  the  cloth,  unrolled  it,  and  said  : 
"Betty,  it  is  narrow;  but,  my  eyes,  look  at  the 
length  /" 

The  Drawer  is  happy  to  receive  the  following 
from  the  "Athens  of  America."  It  is  encouraging 
to  Boston's  literary  rivals  to  think  that  such  an  in- 
cident could  take  place  there  : 

Having  occasion  a  few  days  since  to  make  a 
memorandum  of  the  weight  of  some  bar  steel,  I 
gave  pencil  and  paper  to  a  workman,  and  requested 
him  to  weigh  the  steel  and  put  down  the  size, 
whether  round,  square,  or  flat.  This  lie  did,  and 
handed  me  the  paper.  On  looking  over  it,  I  found 
a  kind  of  steel  put  down  which  I  could  not  decipher, 
and  after  puzzling  over  it  for  some  minutes  I  finally 
called  the  man,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  difficult 
place,  asked  him  to  explain  it.  "  That !  why  that's 
plain  enough,"  said  he,  in  evident  surprise  at  my 
ignorance;  "  Esq.  (Square)  Steel !"  "Oh!  yes," 
said  I,  after  a  pause,  a  new  light  breaking  in  on  my 
mind;  "that's  so — I  didn't  notice  the  E!"  and 
thereupon  sloped,  fully  convinced  that  he  was  ahead 
of  my  time,  and  a  man  of  genius  to  boot ;  for  sure- 
ly no  ordinary  mortal  could  have  so  happily  and  con- 
cisely bestowed  upon  steel  an  honor  so  well  merited 
by  its  great  usefulness  to  man. 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Virginia  (Califor- 
nia) Union,  which  has  been  standing  in  its  columns 
for  some  months,  unaltered,  we  learn  that  passen- 
gers may  perform  a  feat  of  double  railroad  and  stage 
riding  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse  any  thing  heretofore 
exhibited  in  a  Hippotheatron,  or  even  the  celebrated 
Zampillaerostation.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  that  advertisement  after  the  mention  of  the 
usual  heading : 

PASSENGERS  leaving  San  Francisco  by  Boat  at  4  p.m. 
will  take  the  Cars  at  Sacramento,  on  both  roads,  at 
6.30  a.m.  For  the  Lake  Bigler  Route  will  change  to  Stages 
at  Shingle  Springs.  For  Donner  Lake  Route,  at  Colfax 
Station.  Arriving  in  Virginia,  by  both  lines,  in  30  hours 
from  San  Francisco — 

CROSSING  THE  MOUNTAINS  BY  DAYLIGHT. 

We  would  like  to  see  some  of  those  passengers 
after  they  arrived  on  both  roads  ! 


There  is  a  grim  humor  about  the  following, 
which  comes  all  the  way  from  Fort  Scott,  that  is 
well  worth  preserving : 

A  rebel  prisoner  was  about  to  die  in  one  of  our 


hospitals.  The  surgeon  in  charge  thought  that,  in 
order  to  ease  him  up  a  little,  he  would  put  a  mus- 
tard-plaster on  his  breast.  The  old  fellow  turned 
over,  gave  a  groan,  and  wanted  to  know  "  if  a  man 
couldn't  die  in  this  country  without  having  a  Rev- 
enue Stamp  on  him  ?"  He  gave  another  groan  and 
passed  away. 


Now  and  then  a  good  thing  comes  to  the  Drawer 
from  across  the  water : 

A  gentleman  with  an  invalid  wife  went  to  one 
of  the  prominent  London  hotels.  He  ordered  break- 
fast in  his  sitting-room,  and  then  asked  for  a  small 
waiter,  that  breakfast  might  be  carried  in  to  his 
wife  in  her  bedroom.  The  servant  was  absent  some 
time,  but  at  length  returned,  saying:  "There  are 
no  small  waiters  in  the  house,  Sir,  but  they've  sent 
up  a  chamber-maid!"  Great  relief  was  expe- 
rienced when  it  was  understood  that  the  waiter 
wanted  was  in  the  form  of  a  tea-tray. 


The  two  following  come  from  San  Francisco : 
In  our  mining  regions,  when  persons  discover  a 
mineral  vein,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mining  district 
recorder,  at  request,  to  proceed  upon  the  spot  and 
record  the  notice  of  the  claim.  Some  of  these 
noatises  will  compare  favorably  with  any  which 
have  ever  adorned  the  Drawer.  The  recorder  of 
one  of  these  mining  districts  having  occasion  to  ab- 
sent himself  lately,  left,  as  he  thought,  a  competent 
deputy  in  his  stead — charging  him  particularly,  in 
recording  any  ' '  claim,"  to  mention  its  distance  from 
some  other  object  for  future  reference  and  identifica- 
tion. Judge  of  his  surprise,  on  his  return,  to  find 
the  deputy  had  only  recorded  one  claim,  and  that 
was  11  located  about  300  yards  north  of  an  old  broken 
wheel-barrow  /" 


Wood  in  Reese  River  is  w-ood — worth  $16  to  $20 
a  cord  in  gold,  and  not  much  of  a  corcfat  that.  Last 
winter  certain  parties  were  wont  to  forage  on  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors  who  were  provided.  Near 
by  one  of  these  private  suffering  wood-piles  was  a 
mill,  with  a  large  supply  on  hand  for  mill  purposes. 
A  sufferer  one  night  detected  the  petit  larcener  in 
the  act  of  shouldering  a  couple  of  back  logs,  when 
the  former  approached  the  latter,  and  gently  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said,  encouragingly: 
"My  friend,  the  mill  men  can  stand  this  better 
than  I  can;  go  there  the  next  time."  The  thief 
dropped  the  logs,  and  walking  off,  said,  meekly: 
"I  never  thought  of  that— I  will !" 


"  Our  Army"  had  been  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
over  a  year,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
in  a  measure  reorganize  the  General  Hospital  De- 
partment. One  thing  thought  requisite  by  the 
competent  and  respected  Superintendent,  Surgeon 
B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  hospital  stewards  of  the  regular  army  (a 
class  of  men,  bv-the-way,  who  do  more  work  and 
get  less  pay  than  any  in  the  army).  They  must 
stand  a  strict  examination  before  a  board  of  sur- 
geons. One  young  man  from  the  Western  States 
came  before  a  board  of  which  a  pompous  German 
officer  was  President.  The  first  question  by  the 
President  was,  "  Vel,  my  young  man,  you  can 
make  shickch  soup?"  "Yes,  Sir"  (with  a  smile). 
Vel,  now,  young  man,  vil  you  pe  so  kint  as  yon  vil 
del  me  de  first  ting  you  tos  ven  you  make  shicken 
soup?"  "I  would  catch  the  chicken!"  promptly 
replied  the  young  man.    The  Doctor  looked  a  mo- 
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mmtt,  and  then,  amidst  the  roars  of  laughter  which 
followed,  hroke  out :  "  Young  mans,  you'll  too.  I 
bass  you  !"    And  in  due  time  he  was  appointed. 

EvERT  body  has  been  in  either  the  army  or  n.ivy. 
so  every  body  knows  that  whoever  wishes  to  cnt»  r 
the  servio-  of  his  country  must  strip  and  be  exam- 
ined by  the  medical  officer. 

Fleet-Surgeon  it  d,  of  our  ship,  found  at  Ban 

Francisco,  California,  just  the  man  to  till  the  recent 
vacancy  of  surgeon's  steward,  and,  after  the  usual 
examination,  took  the  certificate  4 *  that  A.  B.  was 
I  hv-ically  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  sur- 
geon's steward"  to  the  Commodore  for  approval. 
While  the  ink  was  drying  the  Commodore  asked 
the  Fleet-Surgeon  "if  the  man  knew  much  alxmt 
medieine  ?"  "No,"  said  Meet,  ''nor  do  I  w  one 
wlio  knows  much  alnuit  it,  for  he  would  then  l«c  too 
often  left  by  the  assistants  in  1  very  responsible  po- 
sition." The  old  Commodore  flushed  up.  and  ask- 
•  I,  in  a-v  i' .  t hat  betokened  his  rage:  "  What  ft* 
did  vo  j  otrtifv  that  ho  was  physically  qualified 
then?" 


Sound.  < ieorgia,  Joe  B  ,  our  Paym 
f;irui-h  tli.-  in-  w  it'i  ■  •nil-- 
which  was  often  nt  his  own  expense, 
at  Chariest, .wn.  Ma«*.i'  !m-<  tt«,  but  w 
dclphia  a  few  years  lioforc  he  entered  t 
was  never  tired  of  decrying  the  city  of 
its  neighbor.  B-.-t-  .  "an  I  la,;  ling  t 
Brotherly  l/»ve"  to  the  skies. 

One  day  Joe  was  convincing  the  m< 
was  a  giH*l  deal  of  humbug  in  the  gen 
in  B.-t.n.  I  .  k."  -  u  I  he,  "of  the 
ofBofteo!  Why,  in  l'hiladelphia  «c 
than  five  societies  f..r  indignant  female 
believe  there  is  one  in  all  Boston !" 


Om*  day,  when  we  were  at  sea,  the  two  young 
"  pills"  were  arguing  some  case,  and  I*a«M*d  Assist- 
ant-Surgeon 1*  ,  whose  quotations  Here  often 

more  forcible  than  literal,  astonished  the  ward-room 

in  -  -  with:    "Oh,  II  .  \i>ii  are  straining  nt  a 

gant  and  swallowing  a  camel!"    II  ,  who  was 

posted  in  Scripture.  looked  so  funny  about  the  eyes 
that  P  saw  h«'  had  quoU-d  wrong,  nnd  immediate- 
ly rectified  his  mistake  with:  "I  mean  'straining 

ngain  and  swallow  irg  a  <  aim  1  "  "     II  advised 

him  not  to  "  \train  again,"  or  he  might  break  that 
e  mud's  bark. 


Diking  the  war,  when  stationed  in  St.  Simon's 


later,  used  to 
lount  of  fun, 
.K«  was  horn 
eat  to  Phila- 
he  n.iw.  and 


llr.i:r  is  Young  Am.  ri  a  at  th--  w  h«  .  1  : 

A  well-known  clergyman  was  crossing  I-ak<-  I'.ri--. 
many  years  ago,  upon  one  of  the  l.ake  steamers,  and 
seeing  a  small  lad  at  the  wlucl.  .-tc-ring  tin-  l»»if. 
accosted  him  as  follows  : 

Oi  L'.im.w.  *•  M\  s  :i  ;.;  appear  to  be  a  small 
boy  to  steer  so  large  a  boat." 

Boy.  14  Yes,  Sir,  but  von  see  that  I  can  do  it, 
though." 

Clkroyman.  "  Do  you  thiuk  you  understand 
v*our  business,  mv  son  ?" 

Boy.  »•  Yes,  Sir,  I  think  I  do." 
Clergyman.  m  Can  vcu  box  the  compass?" 
Boy.  "Yes.  Sir." 

Ci.erg  Y.Man.  "  Let  me  hear  you  box  it." 
Boy  boxes  the  compass. 

Clkiigyman.  "  Well,  really,  you  can  do  it!  Let 
me  hear  you  l>ox  it  backward." 
Bov  boxes  it  backward. 


Clkkgymax.  4,I  declare,  my  son,  you  do  seem 
to  understand  your  business." 

The  boy  now  took  his  turn  quest  ion-asking. 
Boy.  "  Pray,  Sir,  what  might  be  your  buainett  '-" 
Clergyman.  44 1  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel." 
Boy.  "  Do  you  understand  your  business ';" 
Cleeg\man.  "  I  think  I  do,  my  son." 
Bov.  "Can  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer?" 

(  'l  I  l.<.\  MAN.    ••  Yes." 
Boy.  ••  Say  it." 

(  1.  r  :\  man  r.  peats  the  Lord's  Pravi  r. 

Boy.  "  Well,  really,  \  ou  do  know  it !  Now  say 
it  backward." 

( "l«Tg\  man  s.:ys  he  can  not  do  it. 

\'«>\.  "  You  can't  do  it.  eh  ?  Now  you  see  that 
I  m.  '  i  '  .:   i  -  a  .T  at  d«  al  bctt  T  than 

you  do  yours  I" 

Clergyman  ackr..-v.  1.  :  -  !  him  -elf  beat,  ai  d  re- 

1 1 1  •  d. 


Win  n  (i.n-r.il  I'n  inoi-.t  was  tr\  ing  to  capture 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  tho 
Utter,  to  prevent  further  pursuit,  destroyed  tho 
bridge  acr.  -s  th   Shenandoah  at  Mount  Jackson. 

'1  he  pontoon -train  w  as  hurried  forward,  and  w  hilo 
that  was  Udng  put  dow  n  the  wagon-train  filed  out 
int..  a  large  ti-  I  1  m  ar  by.  Most  uf  the  teams  were 
cotnjM  .  1  ..( "^r--.  n  n.  .!  .  an  1  v  .  r«-  a  gu-at  annoy- 
ance to  tlu  ir  • ! r i v .  r  .  who  ga\ «•  vent  to  their  feel- 
ing* by  \olleys  of  oaths,  swearing  only  us  army 


hen  <  !cn< 
rtm  the  »* 


nt  tame  riding  by,  and 
ng  of  the  men,  he  ordered  the 
wagon-ma -t.  r  to  instruct  all  the  men  of  his  com- 
mund  that  "  lu  r«-after  tlx  re  will  be  no  b wearing  al- 
1  u ,  1  t  ■  as  y  .  :'  tl.e  .!:  i  \ .  r  •  «  \c«-|  t  t<-  tie  w  ho 
drive  area 


A  Caxadiax  boy,  too  young  to  fully  comprehend 
the  . I  .  trine  of  total  depravity,  but  old  enough  to 
ha\«-  at  h  ast  a  vague  idea  of  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple of  mankind,  wa*  r<  e<ntl\  d<  tected  by  his  pater- 
nal ancestor  in  fals-hood,  au-1  puni-li-  1  limn  t  r  I  v 


••  Pa,  di  I  \  ou  tell  lj<  s  w  hen  you  were  lit t D-  ':" 
'l  h.    I  ll     r,  p  rh  i;  •  <    m.  i-  n<  •••smitten,  evaded 
an  answer,  but  the  child,  |#r»Urtent,  again  asked: 
44  />i'J  vou  tell  lies  when  you  were  little?" 

44  No,"  said  the  father ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask  ?" 
•  •lei  -i       i  'fi'iifft 

•  I  don't  know  .  my  eon.    You  must  ask  her." 
44  Well,"  retorted  the  hopeful,  "one  of  you  mutt 
have  told  lies,  or  you  could  not  have  a  boy  w  ho 
would!" 

This  is  a  veritable  record  of  an  occurrence  in  the 
quiet  town  of  St.  Catharines. 


In  the  town  of  S  ,  in  Vermont,  lived  Justic# 

T  ,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  very  zealous 

to  prosecute  all  vitiations  of  the  prohibitory  Aiw 

I  against  rum-sellers.    T  had  a  neighbor  by  tho 

name  of  H  ,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  imbibing 

too  much,  nnd  a  great  opposer  of  the  prohibitory 
law — taking  away  our  liberties — and  was  some- 
times hard  up  on  account  of  T  's  vigilance  in 

prosecuting  the  violators  of  the  act  against  rum- 
sellers.    T  sent  to  New  York  for  ten  gallons  of 

old  Holland  gin,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  ma  t'  r 

secret,  had  it  directed  to  his  neighbor  H  ,  ex-. 

pecting  to  take  it  frofh  the  depot.*  It  so  happ  -m  I 
that  II  was  at  the  depot  when  the  gin  arrived, 
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and  took  the  keg,  as  it  was  directed  to  him.  On 

his  way  home  he  metT  going  to  the  depot,  and 

told  him  some  of  his  friends  had  sent  him  ten  gal- 
lons of  old  Holland  gin,  and  he  could  get  along  for 

some  time  in  spite  of  his  prosecutions.    T  saw 

how  he  was  caught,  and  did  not  like  to  lose  all  the 

gin,  so  he  told  H  that  he  sent  for  it,  and  asked 

him  to  divide,  and  let  him  have  a  part,  and  say  no- 
thing about  it.  H  said :  "I  know  how  you  feel ; 

I  have  been  in  the  same  situation  a  good  many  times 
on  account  of  your  prosecutions,  so  that  I  could  not 
get  a  drop.  Should  be  glad  to  let  you  have  a  part, 
but  the  law  prohibits  giving  away  as  well  as  sell- 
ing, and  if  I  let  you  have  a  part  some  of  your  friends 
will  prosecute  me  for  giving  away !"   The  story  was 

too  good  for  H  to  keep.    He  would  call  in  his 

friends  and  have  many  a  good  time  drinking  T  's 

gin. 


Little  Jennie  is  a  four-year-old,  with  a  decided 
repugnance  to  keeping  still  or  donning  the  "airs" 
of  the  prim  young  ladies  by  acting  "  proper"  on  all 
occasions.  Her  mother  was  about  making  a  visit 
to  an  absent  sister,  and  designed  having  Miss  Jen- 
nie accompany  her.    So  she  sa}7s : 

"Now,  Jennie,  when  we  get  to  Aunt  Clara's  I 
want  you  to  be  a  good  little  girl,  and  not  act  so  rude 
as  you  do  at  home." 

"Ma,"  says  Jennie,  in  sober  earnest,  "how  long 
are  you  going  to  stay  at  aunt's  ?" 

"About  a  week,  I  think,"  says  her  mother. 

"Well,"  says  Miss  Jennie,  very  decidedly,  "if  I 
have  got  to  behave  myself  a  whole  week  I  sha'n't  go !" 

And,  sure  enough,  she  did  not  go.  The  sacrifice 
was  evidently  too  great. 

At  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  I  visited,  last  Sabbath 
afternoon,  a  Sunday-school.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  the  well-known  chant  commencing — 

"My  head  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  my  cup  is  full," 
was  given  out.  The  school  rose  and  commenced 
singing.  Near  me  sat  a  tall  fellow  with  a  voice 
loud  and  deep,  but  certainly  not  very  melodious,  who 
astonished  me  by  roaring  out,  in  a  manner  to  drown 
all  the  efforts  of  the  children  around  him  : 

"My  head  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  my  cap  is  full!" 


A  Toledo  friend  says  :  I  was  told  a  good  joke  on 
Chicago  recently,  which  I  think  deserving  a  place 

in  the  Drawer :    Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  ,  with  their 

little  daughter,  four  or  five  years  of  age,  were  to 
take  the  early  train  for  Chicago.  The  previous 
night  the  good  little  child  brought  her  praj'ers  to  a 
close  as  follows:  "Good-by,  God!  good-by,  Lord 
Jesus !    /  am  going  to  Chicago  in  the  morning!" 

In  traveling  through  an  intelligent  county  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio  I  came  across  the  following 
inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  a  little  child : 

"Oh!  you  silly  little  fly, 
There's  a  spider  drawiug  nigh ; 
Buzzing  without  heed  or  care, 
You  will  soon  be  in  his  snare." 


The  following  incident  actually  happened,  and  is 
only  one  of  the  many  sharp  repartees  made  by  our 
gallant  fighting  boys  in  blue  : 

On  the  da}r  before  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  about  3  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Second  Iowa  Infantry 
led  a  charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  on  our  left, 
under  the  command  of  the  lamented  General  C.  F. 
Smith.   Just  as  the  boys  were  crossing  the  ditch  a 
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rebel  soldier  was  heard  to  exclaim :  "  For  mercy's 
sake,  help  me  out  of  this,  where  I  can  get  some  air 

into  me!"    Charley  H         shook  his  head  as  he 

replied:  "Haven't  time  now;  we  want  to  let  the 
air  out  of  some  fellows  up  here  first !" 


"  How  did  you  feel  when  the  ball  struck  you  ?" 
I  asked  a  comrade,  after  our  wounds  had  been  at- 
tended to,  and  we  were  speaking  of  a  late  fight.  He 
had  been  wounded  through  both  thighs,  and  his  re- 
ply, as  usual,  commenced  by  a  question  :  "  Did  you 
ever  cut  a  chicken's  head  off?"    "Yes,"  I  said. 

"  Well,"  said  W  ,  "  I  felt  just  like  the  chicken 

felt!" 


Jenny  A  .  a  charming  little  friend  of  mine, 

who  is  noted  for  her  bright,  queer  sayings,  as  well 
as  for  her  generous  heart,  was  a  few  weeks  since 
having  a  romp  in  the  house  with  a  little  playmate 

about  her  own  age  named  Alice  B  ,  when  she 

(Jennie)  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  on  a  needle 
which  was  sticking  in  the  carpet.  It  went  so  far 
into  her  knee  it  could  not  be  reached,  and  a  surgeon 
was  sent  for.  Her  friends  were  striving  to  soothe 
her  pain,  and  her  little  friend  Alice  was  crying  bit- 
terly, when  Jennie  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  dear !  I  wish  I 
was  Alice !  but  Tm  real  glad  Alice  isn't  me!" 


A  good  story  is  told  of  Rev.  Peter  Janeson,  while 
attending  camp-meeting  near  Pontiac,  at  a  time 
when  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was  comprised  of 
two  circuits.  The  Reverend,  possessing  quite  as 
much  zeal  as  physical  strength,  late  at  night  sought 
in  vain  in  the  preacher's  tent  for  a  place  to  lay  his 
mortal  remains  to  rest.  Slightly  piqued  that  no 
place  had  been  reserved  for  him,  having  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  the  Reverend  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem.  Retiring  to  the  woods  a  con- 
venient distance  for  effect,  mounting  a  large  log, 
he  poured  forth  upon  the  night  air  one  of  those 
magnificent  strains  of  music  for  which  the  early 
Methodist  tunes  were  so  justly  celebrated.  The  ef- 
fect was  electrical.  The  sleepers,  half-wakened  by 
the  music,  rushing  out  pursued  the  sound  to  the 
woods.  Having  collected  a  crowd,  Janeson  called 
upon  a  brother  to  pray,  slid  off  the  log,  and  return- 
ing to  the  vacant  tent,  appropriated  the  best  place 
and  most  blankets,  and  quietly  resigned  himself  to 
silence  and  meditation. 


In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reside  two  broth- 
ers by  the  name  of  Little,  who  regularly  attend  the 
same  church,  and  happened  a  few  Sabbaths  since  to 
be  late,  having  arrived  just  as  the  minister  arose 
to  give  out  his  text.  Their  seats  happen  to  be  situ- 
ated on  opposite  sides  of  the  church,  and  well  up  to- 
ward the  pulpit,  each  going  up  a  broad  aisle  on  ei- 
ther side.  Starting  from  the  vestibule  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  their  astonishment,  on  arriving 
nearly  at  their  seats,  to  hear  the  minister  announce 
as  his  text,  with  a  flourish  of  the  hand,  "Here  a 
little,  and  there  a  little  !" 

The  following  racy  examination  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar  is  taken  from  the  Western 
Law  Journal.    The  examination  commences  with : 

"Do  vou  smoke,  Sir  ?" 

4iIdo,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  a  spare  cigar?" 

"  Yes,  Sir."    (Extending  a  short  six.) 

"  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a  lawyer?" 

"To  collect  fees." 
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M  Right    "What  is  the  second  ?" 
"To  increase  the  numl»cr  (f  his  clients." 
"When  does  your  position  toward  your  client 
change  '■" 

"  Wh-  n  making  a  bill  of  costs." 
"  Explain." 

"Wn  then  occupy  the  antagonistic  position.  I 
assume  the  »  haract.-r  of  plai:.ti:'f.  an  1  h  •  h,  comes 
the  d-  fondant." 

"A  suit  decided,  how  do  you  stand  with  the  law- 
yer conducting  the  other  side?" 

"Check  hy  jowl." 

"  Enough,  .Sr.  you  promise  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  your  profession,  and  I  wi»h  you  suece-s. 
Now,  arc  vou  aware  of  the  dutv  you  owe  mc?" 

"IVrfcctly." 

"Describe  it." 

••  It  is  to  invite  you  t<»  drink." 

"Hut  suppose  I  decline?" 

(Candidate  scratches  his  head.) 

**  There  is  no  instance  of  the  kind  on  record  in 
the  1-ook*.     I  ran  not  an-cwer  that  question." 

''You  are  right :  the  confidence  with  which  you 
make  the  assertion  shows  that  yon  have  read  the 
law  attentively.  Let's  take  a  drink,  and  1  will  sign 
vour  certificate." 


Vv  in  Connecticut  there  resided  some  years  ago 
a  young  limb  of  the  law  who  was  "courting"  a 

lady  in  the  city  of  N  ,  distant  some  eight  miles. 

Jackson,  as  we  will  call  him,  was  ••  ratber  close}" 
yet.  as  it  was  known  that  be  bad  not  succeeded  In 
making  a  fortune  out  of  the  law,  a  neighloriug 
farmer  did  not  Instate  when,  one  Saturday,  Jackson 
applied  to  him  for  a  horse  and  buggy  to  drive  to  N 
to  s|iend  Sunday,  but  at  once  furnished  the  team. 
So  Saturday  noon  Jackson  drove  off  in  style,  spent 

the  evening  and  the  Sabbath  in  N          with  hi* 

lady  dove,  and  drove  back  to  town  Monday.  I'pon 
returning  the  horse  to  his  owner,  be  said,  "  How 
much  is  It?"  "Ob,  nothing;  you're  welcome  to 
the  use  you've  mode  of  him,"  was  the  reply.  "All 
right !"  said  Jackson  ;  "then  you  owe  me  a  dollar 
and  a  half,"  producing  a  bill  which  be  had  paid  for 
the  keeping  of  the  horse  in  N  ,  which  be  bad 
actually  the  "cheek"  to  present  for  i^ytnent.  1  he 
farmer  paid  the  bill,  but  Jackson  never  borrowed 
anv  more  horses  of  him. 


Mr-.  >ig..urney.  to  w  rite  a  !  in  .:  y  obituaries. 
!  sends  us  one  that  he  did  n>>t  w  rite,  with  this  note  : 

Dk.vk  Kihtuk, — The  inclosed  obituary  is  a  re- 
markable  specimen  of  that  kind  of  literature,  and 
will  douh;lcss  interest  the  readers  of  the  Drawer: 

"J.  Q.  Ford  departed  this  life  Msrch  2,  st  his  residence 
In  P  ,  sged  T9  years,  5  month*,  and  12  days. 

"There  is  s  period  when  the  apple-tree  blossoms  with 
Its  fellows  of  the  wood  snd  fh  ld:  how  fair  a  time  It  U! 
All  nstiire  U  woosome  and  wiuuinc.  The  materi.il  world 
celebrate,  it*  vegetable  love* :  V.d  the  flower-l*  Is  - 
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'ill:  soldiers,  who  read  the  I>r.n\«  r  in  (.nop  nnd 
|>iul,  are  its  good  friends,  now  that  |*u*.e  has 

Miring  the  progn-ftS  of  the  Muskingum  Iliver 
Am  1 1 1  Improvrment  in  1*38  quite  a  number 

canal  around  the  fall*.   Among  them  was  a  son 

be  EmeraM  Isle  named  Andv.   Nev.  T  was 

boss  of  the  gang.    Andv  got  a  f.  icr  and  died, 

requested  on  lib  death-bed  that  Father  M  

Id  i  <  M-nl  for  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites  over 


Osr.  c»f  the  club  from  w  hom  the  Drawer  has  had 
a  number  of  good  things  sdds  another  contribution : 

1  Hiring  a  very  cold  "spell  of  weather"  one  of 
"our  crowd"  wa*  away  on  business.  On  his  return 
the  subject  of  the  extreme  cold  was  being  talked 

over  in  "the  "club."     Will  II  ,  whoaefimeed 

somewhat  at  times,  drew  on  his  imagination,  and 
related  the  following:  '  »  >n  that  <  oldest  night  you 
rememl>cr.  l>oys,  1  went  to  bed  leaving  the  gas 
burning.  I  awoke  some  time  toward  morning,  and 
found  the  room  in  complete  darkness.  I  thought  it 
strange,  but,  overcome  by  drowsiness,  fell  asleep. 
In  the  morning  I  made  an  investigation,  snd  found 
the  gas  h<mi — in  fact,  so  hard  that  I  procured  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  cut  it  off*!"  L  had  been  list- 
ening attentively  until  Will  concluded,  when  he 
jumj>cd  from  his  chair,  exclaiming.  "What!  you 
don't  mean  the  flame  froze  up?"  The  peals  of 
laughter  which  followed  brought  him  to  a  realizing 
sen*e  of  his  condition,  and  he  seated  himself,  re- 
marking, "I  was  thinking  of  the  hydrant !" 


hi*  mortal  remain*,  which  was 

New  T  ,  as  manager  of  I 

head  of  the  procession,  in  a  bu 
the  reverend  father.  On  the  | 
horv?  drawing  the  hearse  tool 

paving  T  and  the  priest,  ft 

and  awav  he  went  after  the  he 

"  Why  Mr.  T  ,"  says  1 

usual  to  drive  so  fast  at  funer 
hood?" 

"Well,  no,"  replied  Nev.,  "but  it  is  usual  It 
keep  up  with  the  corpse." 


unerol,  took  the 
accompanied  by 
t  >  the  i*r.t\  i-  tie- 
ght  and  ran  off, 
cued  their  hor»e, 

•r  M  ,  "is  it 

n  this  neighbor- 


One  who  has  proliably  been  called  upon,  like 


AvmiEn  one  writes: 

In  the  fall  of  1**4  I  enlisted  as  substitute  at 

W  ,  ami  w.h  sent  with  a  lot  tin-re  t  .  I>a\<n- 

j- >rt.  We  ««  re  a  jollv  s<  t.  but  when  we  got  there 
we  had  oor  ardor  somewhat  dampem-d  by  l»eing 
leaked  up  in  what  the  U.\>  e-dbd  the  "bull-pen." 

This  was  an  inclosure  of  perhaps  an  acre  of 
ground,  fenced  with  an  upright  pine-hoard  fence, 
with  a  great  many  knot-holes.  Here  the  boys  used 
to  gather  (subs  and  l>ounty-jumpers  on  the  inside, 
snd  recruits  and  enlisted  men  on  the  outside)  to 
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have  a  chat ;  but  some  youngsters  on  the  outside 
had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  bellowing  at  us  through 
the  knot-holes  like  a  herd  of  bulls.  This  so  exas- 
perated a  little  Irishman  we  had  that  he  put  his 
wits  to  work  to  retaliate  in  some  manner.  He  made 
a  pair  of  wooden  pinchers,  and  stationed  himself  at 
one  of  the  largest  knot-boles  just  after  roll-call — 
the  worst  time  for  the  bellowing.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments it  commenced,  and  there  came  along  a  strap- 
ping big  fellow,  stuck  his  nose  and  mouth  through 
Billy's  hole,  and  gave  a  great  bowoo,  when  snap 
went  Billy's  pinchers,  and  he  had  him  by  the  nose. 
Then  there  was  bellowing  in  earnest.  Such  roars  of 
laughter  I  think  I  never  heard.  We  did  the  bel- 
lowing on  our  side  after  that. 

There  is  wit  as  well  as  wisdom  in  this  pithy 
story : 

There  is  a  German  porter  in  one  of  the  largest 
banking  and  brokerage  houses  in  Wall  Street  who 
has  been  there  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  has  saved  about  forty  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  has  on  deposit  with  that  firm  in  their  safe 
in  government  bonds.  When  asked  by  a  bevy  of 
juvenile  clerks  how  he  managed  to  be  so  rich,  he 
replied:  "You  see,  when  I  got  a  shillin'  in  my 
pocket,  und  I  wants  a  glass  of  lager,  und  I  tinks  I 
can't  do  widout  it,  I  don't  get  'urn" 

My  little  nephew  Johnny,  a  three-year-old,  has 
a  baby  sister,  whose  mother  is  sometimes  under  the 
necessity  of  administering  to  her  the  usual  infan- 
tile remedies  to  preserve  due  quiet  in  the  family. 
Johnny  was  visiting  a  neighbor  one  day,  not  long 
since,  who  inquired  of  him  how  baby  was.  He  re- 
plied : 

' '  She  is  pretty  well.  Mother  has  to  give  her 
'Mrs.  Winslow,'  though." 

"Mrs.  Winslow,"  said  the  questioner,  "who  is 
she  ?" 

"She!"  said  he,  most  earnestly;  "she  ain't  a 
woman  at  all :  she  is  soothing  sirup !" 


Our  little  Kitty  went  into  the  countiy  the  other 
day,  and,  greatty  delighted  with  all  she  saw,  found 
the  culminating  point  of  interest  in  watching,  with 
hushed  breath  and  dilated  eyes,  the  mysterious 
process  of  milking.  The  darling  was  standing  in 
alarming  proximity  to  the  cow's  heels,  but  so  rapt 
was  she  that  her  mother's  remonstrances  were  un- 
heard ;  repeated  by  the  milker  they  at  length  at- 
tracted her  attention.  "  Why,"  said  Kitty,  with 
innocent  surprise,  casting  a  glance  over  her  shoul- 
der at  the  cow,  "  this  ain't  the  end  that  bites !" 


Colonel  Tamblyn,  commanding  Fort  Fletcher, 
Kansas,  had  an  Irishman  for  orderly.  On  the  20th 
of  January  last  two  men,  employes  of  Butterfield's 
Overland  Dispatch  Company,  were  killed  near  the 
fort  by  Indians.  The  day  following  the  Colonel 
said  to  his  orderly,  "  Give  my  compliments  to  the 
company  commanders,  and  tell  them  to  notify  their 
companies  that  those  two  men  who  were  killed  by 
Indians  yesterday  will  be  buried  this  afternoon  at 
two  o'clock,  and  I  would  like  to  have  as  many  as 
can  make  it  convenient  attend  their  funeral."  The 
orderly  accidentally  found  the  company  command- 
ers together,  and,  touching  his  hat,  delivered  his 
message  as  follows :  ' '  The  Colonel  sends  his  com- 
pliments, and  directs  you  to  notify  those  two  men 
that  were  killed  by  Indians  that  they  will  be  buried 
this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  and  he  would  like  to 
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have  as  many  as  can  make  it  convenient  attend 
their  funeral!"  This  naturally  provoked  a  laugh 
from  the  officers ;  and  the  orderly,  perceiving  some- 
thing to  be  wrong,  again  touched  his  hat,  and  said . 
"  There  may  be  a  joke  about  it ;  but  if  there  is,  it  is 
on  the  Colonel,  for  he  told  me  so !" 


The  writer  of  this  has  reached  Cleveland,  Ohio  : 

In  my  travels,  a  short  time  since,  I  left  New 
York  at  evening  on  board  the  sleeping-car  for  the 
West.  The  car  was  well  filled  with  a  genteel- 
looking  set  of  people,  when  there  entered  one  of 
those  hatchet -faced,  round-shouldered,  hooked- 
nosed,  cadaverous,  unwashed  Jews,  with  an  old 
leather  bag  in  his  hand,  and  taking  his  seat,  imme- 
diately opened  said  bag  and  took  out  a  very  stale 
mixture  of  bread,  sausage,  etc.,  and  commenced 
eating,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  delicate  noses 
of  the  other  occupants. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Conductor  (an  Irish- 
man) the  passengers  entered  a  complaint  against 
such  proceedings,  and  were  assured  that  the  obnox- 
ious individual  should  soon  be  disposed  of.  The 
Conductor  accosted  the  Jew  demanding  his  berth 
fare.  "Veil,  how  much  you  charge?"  "Three 
dollars,"  was  the  answrer.  "Oh,  dat  is  too  much! 
'Tis  not  wort  so  much.  I  tot  it  vas  von  dollar  and 
a  half.  I  vill  not  give  so  much!"  "Well,"  says 
the  Conductor,  "we  have  raised  the  price  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  low  class,  whose  patronage  we  do 
not  wish."  "  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes !  Veil,  I  see — dat 
ish  all  right !  Here  ish  your  monish"  (at  the  same 
time  handing  him  three  dollars).  "It  keeps  out 
de  dirty  Irish  /" 

The  Conductor  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
himself  beat,  and  the  Jew  went  on  quietly  eating 
his  meal,  while  the  passengers  were  bursting  with 
laughter. 


By  consulting  the  map  of  California,  you  will  find 
on  the  northern  border  the  county  of  Siskiyon,  the 
county  town  of  which  is  Yreka.  This  town  boasts 
of  a  bakery  (as  what  town  does  not  ?),  the  sign  of 
of  which  "institution"  bears  the  legend: 
YREKA  BAKERY. 

Now  spell  the  above  from  right  to  left,  or,  as 
most  persons  hereabout  commence  Harper,  viz.,  at 
the  "back  end,"  and  show  me  a  more  wonderful 
combination  of  letters  from  the  English  alphabet. 


A  correspondent  writes : 

To  show  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  executed  by  our  adopted  citizens  from 
the  "  Gem  of  the  Sea,"  I  send  you  two  little  "  notes" 
which  came  under  my  observation :  At  an  election 
for  city  officials,  one  "Greek"  was  just  leaving  the 
polls  when  he  was  stopped  by  another  with  the 
question,  "Moike,  have  yez  woted?"  "Fhat  dc 
ye  say  ?__is  it  woted  ?  Shure,  me  wotc  is  far  away 
toward  Washington  long  befure  this !" 

At  one  of  our  State  elections  the  Democratic 
ticket  was  ornamented  with  a  huge  spread  eagle. 
Seeing  an  Irishman  whom  I  used  to  employ,  I  asked 
him  what  ticket  he  voted,  by  saying,  "  Pat,  who  do 
you  vote  for?"  "  Faith,  I  donno,  your  Honor ;  but 
i  wote  the  aiglc  burrd  ticket  IV 

Amos  K  ,  a  thriving  hardware  dealer  in  a 

certain  village,  known  as  a  self- sharpener,  who, 
whether  in  Wall  Street  among  the  brokers,  in  tbe 
oil  regions,  or  elsewhere,  holds  his  own—and  all 
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else  he  can  honestly  get  hold  of — had  some  co-t<  in 
our  county-clerk's  office  waiting  his  call.     II.  C. 

G  ,  an  attorney,  andT.  1'.  W  ,  ca>hier,  In>th 

inveterate  wap>,  in  some  way  found  out  the  cost 
item,  receipreil  for  it  to  the  clerk,  and  adjourned  to 
a  place  where  the  inner  man  could  be  comforted. 
Alter  a  round  they  sent  for  Amos  K  ,  and  in- 
vited him  to  participate,  which  he  did.  At:  r  I 
little  fun  the  attorney  and  ca-shicr  called  on  refresh- 
ments for  two  only,  gravely  informing  K  that 

the  little  interview  was  at  his  cxj>cn$e.  and  that 
they  regretted  the  fad  that  the  unexpended  balance 
was  too  small  to  admit  of  a  third  person,  cxa  pt  in 
tiic  capacity  of  a  looker-on  !" 


In  the  fall  of  Marcus  L.  Ward  was  one  of 
the  candidates  for  ( iovcrnor  of  New  Jersey.  B 
v. as  a  juvenile  "freedman,"  brought  from  Virginia 
he  a  returned  soldier,  lie  returned  from  school 
one  day  saying  he  had  learned  something  he  did 
not  know  before— he  had  learned  who  discovered 
America.  "  Who  was  it?"  he  a*k<>d.  The 
reply  WM,  "Marcus  I*.  Ward!''  Marcus  L.  Mas 
1 1«  (  ted. 


I  i  ATTi  itY  in  always  dangerous;  and  as  an  illus- 
tration of  that  tolicr  remark,  the  I 'rawer  appends 
the  following  from  Michigan: 

A  gentleman  in  our  neighborhood  called  on  a  very 
tine  young  lady,  who  was  engaged  at  the  tun.  in 
making  s.-.q..  but  when  she  saw  the  gentleman  com. 
ing  h  it  to  mak"  her  toilet.  In  the  mean  time  the 
young  lady  was  inquired  after.  Her  mother  ex- 
cused hor,  and  told  what  she  had  l<een  doing.  In 
a  few  moments  the  young  lady  came  into  the  ronm. 
nicely  dressed,  and  leads  to  entertain  her  company. 
A  *  sic-  i  ,iiiu-  ia  Im  t  moth,  r  said.  "I  Ii.im-  ill  Mr. 

G          that  you  had  been  making  soap,  and  would 

he  in  soon."  The  gentleman  l.wkc-d  at  her,  ami, 
wishing  to  compliment  her  on  her  beauty,  said: 
"  S>ap!  why  you  look  as  if  you  hail  tteccr  $etn  any 

to+fi   

C Al  ii  «'tiM.\  i-»  noted  fbr  it*  p>ld  mines,  good 
m  ines,  and  contributions  lotftirper's  I>rawcr,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

Four  or  livo  years  ago  Tim  hurt  on,  in  Yuba  Coun- 
ty, was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  mining  towns  in 
the  State,  though  it  is  now  sadly  on  the  decline. 
As  is  always  the  case  in  such  places,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  gallant  son*  of  1  iriti  w  ere  congregated,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  mine*.  <  »ne  j.iir.  in 
particular,  wi  re  jn-culiarly  given  to  dram-drinking, 
which  sometimes  before  it  wa.s  through  would  end 
in  a  rough-and-tumble  tight.  At  length  the  loving 
Pridgct  concluded  to  have  her  darling  Pat  fund. 
Accordingly  suit  was  commencd  liefore  Justice 

P  .     In  testifying  lhidget  said  she  did  not 

"  sthrike"  her  devoted  spouse  at  all.  This  was  more 
than  the  impulsive  pat  could  bear — so,  regardless 
of  judge,  jury,  and  every  thing  <  U>\  h.  rried  « ai t  : 
"Yes!  an'  didn't  you  kake  me  vith  a  ffridi>vnf" 
The  effect  can  be  better  conceived  than  described. 


Sr.vr.r.AL  years  ago.  i:i  Nevada  County,  a  mur- 
der case,  which  happened  at  the  celebrated  Allison 
Ranch  mine,  was  on  trial,  in  which  the  evidence 
was  entirely  circumstantial.  I>uring  the  trial,  in 
accordance  w  ith  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  a 
short  time  before,  a  negro  was  called  to  the  stand  to 
testify.  Among  other  things,  he  said  he  saw  the 
prisoner  at  a  certain  cabin  at  nine  o'clock.  He  was 
asked  how  he  knew  it  was  uiue ;  and  replied  that 


he  looked  at  the  clock.  The  door  was  in  the  shl  • 
of  the  hou.se,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  door 
was  locked  at  that  hour.  As  the  clock  was  behind 
the  door,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could 
see  it  through  the  keyhole.  The  counsel  tor  the 
;  :  •  ution  therefore  asked  him  how  he  could  St  e 
it.  (.  losing  one  eye.  giving  a  very  know  ing  wink 
with  the  other,  and  bending  his  linger  at  an  an- 
gle,  he  said,  with  the.  utmost  poaitiveness,  I  look 
trunLu!  tf  at  it  !'' 


1'xrt.i  Sam  l  ives  M  ine  queer  notes.  Among 
them  we  .  :  .i  ;  made  by  a  |H»stmaster  of 
F  ,  Illinois  : 


Mr  J.ime*  Iliirknnin  presl 
-ir  IWt  n  rvquir.  -I  l»y  the  i 
rejiort  quartet  I  v  i  know  hri 
ij  by  reportin  M  follows  i 
on  peerty  and  mwt  of  the 
atmut  dun  wheat  i«  hardly 
<    r!i  i«  v. .11.  r  -h  :.!)  !  |  :it 

howheU  to  the  aker  tho  I 
t  1.  r  i»  I-  in.-.  ->N  A  ch<4en 
half  mile*  from  here  lhair 
auhjee  of  rehpiu  In  the  pot 
a  :-<<  r  Da Oor  bad  twin*  daj 
U  a  poor  acraggy  thing  an 
abnot  an  I  bar.,  to  r.  p»rt 
•pel*  to  Din  Dockatdn  and 


Co  Ilk.  July  9  |sJ7 
ni-.  I    tute-  r 
f  t!  .•  >•  t  ■  thee  to 


turn  nut  morn  ten  or  flfleen 
elth  of  the  ennununty  it  only 

hnr  bmk  out  nhout  2  an.l  a 
i*  a  |k>«erful  awakenln  on  the 
a  naborhuxl  mi**  nancy  Miitth 

l»  :  !  •   ••  <    t«  r.lav  olie  >>(  them 


AIU' 


In  (he  quiet  country  village  of  L  lived  young 

Tom  liurton.  He  had  an  insufferable  amount  of 
vanity,  aud  was  continually  prating  about  his  ad- 
v«  lit  nr.  s  with  in.-'i,  l-.i-t'.  and  .  t.  .  ping  tiling-.. 
To  lo-ar  hi*,  own  story  h<-  was  the  hero  of  a  thou- 
sand bhx«dy  encount-  r*.  .'.ok  H.mmI  deteriniucd  to 
put  his  curage  to  the  test.  Coming  to  him  one 
afternoon,  greatly  agitated,  HikmI  aai<l,  "  Pur  ton,  a 
person  baa  threatened  to  shoot  me  to-day,  and  I 
want  to  know  w  heth<  r  I  <  in  t<  ly  on  \  on  f.-r  a-  i-t- 
anee."  "  t  >h,  certainly,"  potiqmuslv  rescinded  he. 
"  1  will  not  mx  a  hair  of  your  head  injured  |"  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  street,  arm  in  arm,  a<  <  ..rding  to 
the  arrangement  some  one  suddenly  stepped  from 
behind  a  building  and  commenced  firing  rapid  shots 
at  I  loud.  liurton  thou,  ht  it  would  l>e  his  turn 
next,  and  seeing  his  comj'anion  in  arms  I. ill,  took 
"leg  bail,*'  and  was  soon  out  of  all  danger. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight  Hood  coolly 
aro«e  and  concealed  himself,  to  watch  further  devel- 
opments. In  the  course  of  several  hours  liurton 
returned  to  town,  and  seeking  the  hotel  bar-room 
with  woeful  countenance,  inquired  when  poor  Ilo<»d 
was  going  to  be  buried  !  The  roar  of  laughter  that 
followed  was  perfectly  stunning,  and  ellectually 
cured  him  of  his  hahit  of  l>oastiug. 


In  Ih-ceinb  r,  1>*'»1,  when  Gregg's  cavalry  divi- 
sion atid  the  Fifth  Corps  were  returning  from  the 
raid  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  tho  enemy  were  fol- 
lowing them  up  pretty  close.  Lieutenant  Pcnni- 
son  a  battery  of  light  artillery  were  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  began  to  play  upon  the  rebels  with  case- 
shot.  Their  store  of  that  kind  of  ammunition  run- 
ning short,  mounted  orderlies  were  dispatch.  1  to 
the  ammunition-wagons  for  a  supply.  An  IrMi 
artilleryman,  when  r.  turning  with  one  of  those 
case-shot  in  his  hand,  was  met  by  the  provost  mar- 
shal of  the  division,  and  asked  what  was  that  he 
was  earning.  To  which  he  replied:  "  Hard  tack 
for  the  rebels,  bv  iaVrs.  Sir." 
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IN  the  tropical  regions  insect  life  flourishes 
as  luxuriantly  as  the  vegetation.  There  are 
insects  that  bite  and  insects  that  suck,  insects 
that  scratch  and  insects  that  sting,  and  many 
that  are  remarkable  for  giving  out  a  most  hor- 
rible odor.  Some  of  them  are  cased  in  armor 
as  hard  as  crab-shells,  and  will  endure  almost 
any  amount  of  violence  ;  while  some  are  as 
round,  as  plump,  as  thin-skinned,  and  as  juicy 
as  over-ripe  gooseberries,  and  collapse  almost 
with  a  touch.  There  are  great  flying  insects 
which  always  make  for  the  light,  and  unless  it 
is  defended  by  glass  will  either  put  it  out,  or  will 
singe  their  wings  and  spin  about  on  the  table  in 
a  manner  that  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  The 


smaller  insects  get  into  the  inkstand  and  fill  it 
with  their  tiny  carcasses,  while  others  run  over 
the  paper  and  smear  every  letter  as  it  is  made. 
There  are  great  centipedes,  which  are  legiti- 
mate cause  of  dread,  being  armed  with  poison 
fangs  scarcely  less  venomous  than  those  of  the 
viper.  There  are  always  plenty  of  scorpions  ; 
while  the  chief  army  is  composed  of  cock- 
roaches, of  dimensions,  appetite,  and  odor  such 
as  we  can  hardly  conceive  in  this  favored  hind. 
As  to  the  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles, 
they  are  so  common  as  almost  to  escnpc  atten- 
tion. For  a  time  these  usurpers  reign  supreme. 
Now  and  then  a  few  dozen  are  destroyed  in  :i 
raid,  or  a  person  of  sanguine  temperament 
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amuse*  bin  leisure  hours,  and  improves  hi* 
mftrtlfmfiWfMp  bj  picking  <»ir  the  moro  promi- 
niMit  intruders  with  a  saloon  pistol;  hut  tho 
vacancies  are  soon  filled  up,  ami  no  |»crmniicnt 
l»cnefit  is  obtained.  But  there  is  one  insect 
which,  although  often  annoying,  is  also  ex* 
eoodingly  useful :  ami  it*  approach  is  welcomed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  where 
it  abounds.  Tins  is  the  Fontyimij  Ant,  which, 
though  not  moro  skillful  than  many  other  in- 
m"  t-  in  constructing  it*  home,  in  worthy  of 
special  notice.  These  ants  sally  forth  in  vast 
columns,  at  least  a  hundred  yards  in  length, 
though  not  of  very  great  width.  When  they 
make  their  apjK>a ranee  nothing  withstands 
their  assault ;  the  inhabitants  throw  open  every' 
box  and  drawer  in  the  house  so  as  to  allow  the 
ants  access  into  every  crevice,  and  then  retire 
from  the  premises.  Presently  the  van  guard 
of  the  column  approaches,  a  few  scout-  precede 
the  general  body,  and  seem  to  inspect  the  prem- 
ises and  ascertain  whether  they  arc  worth  a 
searvh.  The  long  column  then  |»ours  in  and 
is  soon  dis|»ersod  over  the  house.  The  scene 
that  then  ensues  is  ,|,  s,  jibed  n>  tn  -• 
The  ante  penetrate  into  the  corners,  pcet  into 
each  crevice,  and  speedily  haul  out  any  unfor- 
tunate creature  tlejt  is  lurking  therein,  (ir  at 
cockroaches  are  dragged  unwillingly  away,  be- 
ing pulled  in  front  by  four  or  rive  utiis,  and 
pushed  from  behind  by  as  many  more.  The 
rats  and  mice  sj.ee  lily  succumb  to  the  on- 
slaught of  their  myriad  foes,  the  snakes  and 
lizards  fare  no  hotter,  and  even  the  formidable 
weapons  of  the  scorpion  and  centipede  are 
overcome  by  their  pertinacious  fi»es.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  Ponging  Antl 
have  completed  their  work,  the  scene  of  tur- 
moil gradually  cea5es,  the  scattered  parties 
again  form  into  line,  and  the  procession  mOTei 


out  of  the  home,  can  viiii,' 
its  spoils  in  triumph.  The 
raid  is  most  complete,  and 
when  the  inhabitants  re- 
turn to  the  house  they  lind 
every  intruder  gone,  and 
to  their  great  comfort  are 
enabled  to  move  about 
without  treading  on  some 
unpleasant  creature,  and 
to  put  on  their  shoes  with- 
out previously  knocking 
them  against  the  floor  for 
the  j»ur|»ose  of  shaking  out 
the  scorpions  ami  similar 
\i-itors.  In  the  illttStm- 
ti"ii  a  column  of  Foraging 
Ants  is  seen  winding  its 
w ay  through  a  woo. I  l.v- 
ery  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  country  takes  par- 
ticular care  not  to  ■  ros> 
one  of  these  columns. 
The  Foraging  Ants  are 
tetchy  creatures,  and  not 
ha\  im^'  the  least  notion  ..| 
fear,  are  terrible  enemies  even  to  human  be- 
ing*.    If  a  man  should  hapjK-n  to  cross  a  col- 


I  jaw  «,  and  injecting  poison  into  the  wound, 
only  plan  of  action  in  such  a  cum*  is  to  run 
>  nt  top  »|>ccd  until  the  main  body  are  too 
ifT  to  renew  the  attack,  and  then  to  destroy 
ints  that  are  already  in  action.  This  is  no 
task,  for  the  fierce  little  insects  dri\c  their 


retaining  its  hold  after  the  body  has  I  icon  pulled 
away,  and  the  mandibles  cla»pcd  so  tightly  that 
they  must  l»e  pinched  from  the  head  mid  de- 
tached separately.  There  seems  to  be  scarce- 
ly a  creature  which  these  insects  will  not  at- 
tack, and  they  will  even  go  out  of  their  way  to 
fall  upon  the  nests  of  the  large  and  formidable 
wasps  of  that  country.  For  the  thousand 
stings  the  ants  rare  not  a  jot,  but  tear  away 
the  substance  of  their  nest  with  their  |>owerful 
jaws,  penetrate  into  the  interior,  break  down 
the  cells,  mid  drag  out  the  helpless  young. 
Should  they  meet  an  adult  wasp  they  fall  upon 
it  and  cut  it  to  pieces  in  a  moment. 

The  African  /'"mid  erec  ts  ne  sts  of \a-t  size 
and  stone-like  solidity.  The  history  of  this  in 
sect  is  complicated  and  full  of  incident,  so  that 
many  paces  might  l»o  occupie  d  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  them,  and  yet  the  subject  be  not  ex- 
hausted. The  illustration,  however,  will  afford 
some  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  their  habita- 
tions. A  full-sized  nest  of  the  African  Ter- 
mite is  a  wonderful  structure.  Although  made 
merely  of  clay,  the  walls  are  nearly  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  hunters  are  accustomed  to  mount 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  for 
game,  and  the  wild  buffalo  lias  a  similar  habit, 
the  structure  being  strong  enough  even  to  sup- 
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head.  The  ant  itself  is  rather  a  curious  little 
creature,  dark  in  color,  covered  with  many 
angular  protuberances,  and  being  remarkable 
for  a  couple  of  long,  sharp  spines  that  project 
from  the  thorax,  one  on  either  side. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  next  illustration 
may  be  seen  a  large  moth  flying  downward, 
and  just  above  it  are  a  couple  of  oval  objects 
attached  to  a  slender  bough.  This  moth  is 
that  magnificent  insect  the  Atlas  Moth,  and  the 
oval  objects  are  the  cocoons  which  are  spun  by 
its  larva.  The  Atlas  Moth  is  a  truly  splendid 
insect.  Creamy  white,  soft  yellow,  and  pale 
brown  are  the  chief  tints  it  wears ;  but  they 
are  so  beautifully  blended,  the  plumage  is  of 
so  downy  a  softness,  and  the  expanse  of  wing 
is  so  great  that  the  Atlas  holds  its  own  high 
rank  even  among  the  more  vividly  colored  in- 
sects of  its  own  country.  There  arc  many 
members  of  this  genus  scattered  over  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  the  finest  and  largest 
specimens  being  found  between  the  tropics. 
In  all  the  species  the  antennas  of  the  males 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  being  deeply 
feathered,  and  shaped  something  like  a  spear- 
head with  a  triangular  blade,  and  in  many  ex- 
amples there  is  a  loose  membranous  talc-like 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  cocoons 
of  the  Atlas  Moth  arc  made  of  silken  thread, 
much  like  that  of  the  common  silk-worm,  the 


cocoon  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  moth,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  is  necessarily 
very  great.  Although  the  thread  is  not  so  fine 
or  glossy  as  that  of  the  ordinary  silk-worm,  it 
is  strong,  smooth,  and  serviceable,  and  capable 
of  being  woven  into  useful  fabrics. 

The  House-builder  Moth  is  an  insect  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
several  places  being  so  plentiful  that  the  sight 
of  its  long  pendent  domiciles  is  any  thing  but 
pleasant  to  the  proprietor  of  a  garden.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  in  the  illustration  the 
nest  is  shown  as  depending  from  the  caterpillar, 
part  of  which  protrudes  from  its  mouth  and  the 
other  part  is  hidden.  This  attitude  is  given 
because  it  is  that  in  which  the  insect  is  gen- 
erally seen.  Scraps  of  wood  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  leaves  are  the  materials  which  are 
used,  and  they  are  bound  together  very  firmly 
by  the  silken  threads  with  which  so  many  cater- 
pillars are  endowed.  There  is  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  elasticity  about  it,  especially  at  the  en- 
trance, which  is  slightly  expanded  so  as  to  as- 
sume an  irregular  funnel-like  shape,  and  can 
be  drawn  together  at  will  by  means  of  the  silken 
threads  attached  to  its  circumference.  The 
caterpillar  has  thus  two  means  of  guarding  it- 
self from  attacks.  If  it  is  still  clinging  to  a 
branch,  it  can  retreat  into  the  house  and  press 
the  mouth  so  firmly  against  the  branch  that  it 
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ranged  methodically  upon  the  « »t hor. 
The  labor  most  have  been  consider 
able,  oven  it'  the  Bpider  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  arrange  and  fasten  t<> 
pother  pieces  of  leaves  which  had  al- 
ready been  lelocted. 

The  U'tihr  Sfiidti  is  a  most  curious 
:in<l  interesting  creature,  because  i: 
atVords  au  example  of  an  animal  which 
breathes  atmospheric  air  constructing 

a  home  beneath  the  writer,  ami  Riling 

it  with  the  air  neetlt'ul  for  roapfaratfr  u. 
The  suh-uquntic  cell  of  the  Water 
S|  idcr  nia\  lie  found  in  main  riten 
ami  ditches,  where  the  water  docs  not 
run  wry  swiftlv.  li  is  made  of  silk, 
as  Is  the  caw  with  all  spiders'  nests, 
and  is  generally  egg-shaped,  having 
au  opi  ning  Itlow.  This  cell  is  filled 
with  air;  and  if  the  pptder  l»c  kept  in 
a  ^hi's  vessel,  it  may  Ik»  seen  repos- 
ing in  the  cell,  with  its  bend  down- 
ward, after  the  manner  of  it*  tribe. 
The  Water  Spider  places  her  eggs  in 
this  cell,  spinning  a  saucer  shaped  co- 
coon, ami  fixing  it  against  the  inner 
ntde  of  tbo  ct  II  and  near  the  top.  In 
tbi«  cocoon  are  pImiiiI  a  hundred  eggs, 
of  a  spherical  sha|*\  and  very  small. 
The  cell  i*  a  true  home  fur  the  spider, 
is  closed  effectively.  }not  a*  a  lim|»et  slit  Iter*  it»  I  which  pa****  its  earliest  days  under  the  water, 
no  ft  body  by  pressing  the  top  of  the  shell  against  |  ami  when  It  is  strong  enoiigli  to  count  ruct  a  sul>- 
the  n>ck.  Or,  If  detached,  it  can  pull  the  lips 
together,  ami  thus  shut  itaclf  up  in  it»  strange 
house  as  completely  as  a  box  tortoise  in  Kti 
shell.  The  Oriental  i  l<-n  that  feminine  deli- 
cacy is  only  to  be  maintained  by  concealing  the 
face,  seems  to  have  Ik'cii  borrowed  fn»m  the 
House-builder  Moth,  which  is  a  perfect  model 


of  female  excellence,  according  to  Oriental  no- 
tion*, always  staying  at  home,  always  hiding 
her  face,  ami  ntvtjl  producing  enormous  fami- 
lies. Perhaps  the  male  may  l»e  attracted  to 
the  female  by  some  peculiar  instinct,  for  the 
eyes  can  have  little  to  do  with  the  discovery, 
she  being  so  closely  shut  up  in  her  house,  and 
never  leaving  it  till  the  day  of  her  death. 

The  Tufted  S/mlrr  of  tin*  West  Indies  spins 
a  large,  oval,  eoeoon-likc  nest.  This  creature 
derives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  tuft*  of 
still",  bristle-like  hair*  which  decorate  the  limbs. 

Of  the  curious  Srheri,nl  S/*i<ln  nests,  with 
their  black  cross  bars,  nothing  is  known  except 
the  mere  fact  of  their  existence. 

There  i-  a  m>  h-s  ..f  spider  which  constructs 
a  remarkable  penile  n  -»t.  a-  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  spider  takes  several  concave  secd- 
potby  and  fastens  them  lirnily  together  with  the 
silken  thread  of  whi.-h  v\.  hs  are  made,  and  in 
the  interior  the  egvrs  are  placed.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  illustration  is  a  leaf  upon  which  are 
piled  a  number  of  fragments  of  leaves,  so  as  to 
form  a  rude  conical  heap.  This  is  also  the 
work  of  a  spider,  and  is  made  with  great  inge- 
nuity, for  the  structure  has  been  regularly  built 
up  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  each  being  ar- 


cell  before  eating  it. 

There  i»  another  spider  which  frequents  the 
water,  but  which  only  makes  a  temporary  and 
movable  residence.  This  is  the  liuft  Spider, 
which  is  represented  in  the  illustration  of  its 
natural  site.  Not  content  with  chasing  insects 
on  land,  it  follows  them  in  the  water,  on  the 
surface  of  which  it  can  run  freely.  It  needs, 
however,  a  resting-place,  and  forms  one  by 
getting  together  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves  and 
•imilar  substance*,  w  hich  it  gathers  into  a  rough 
ball,  and  fastens  with  silken  threads.  On  this 
ball  the  spider  sits,  ami  allows  itself  to  l»c  blown 
al»out  the  water  bv  the  wind.     Apparently  it 


current  may  carry  it.  The  spider  d««es  no! 
merely  sit  u|»on  the  raft,  and  there  capture  any 
prey  that  may  hap|»en  to  come  within  reach, 
hut  when  it  seen  an  insect  upon  the  surface,  it 
leaves  the  raft,  runs  swiftly  over  the  water,  se- 
cures it*  prey,  and  brings  it  lan  k  to  the  raft. 
It  can  even  descend  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  will  often  crawl  several  inches  in 
depth.  This  feat  it  does  not  perform  by  div  ing. 
is  is  the  case  with  the  water  spider,  but  by 
means  . .  f  the  aquatic  plants,  down  whose  -tcin- 
it  trawls.  Its  capability  of  existing  for  some 
time  l»cneath  the  surface  <>f  the  water  is  often 
the  means  of  saving  its  life;  for,  when  it  ■ 
an  enemy  approaching,  it  quietly  slips  under 
the  raft,  and  there  lies  in  perfect  security  until 
the  danger  has  pa«>cd  away. 
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As  a  rule,  fishes  display  but  little  architect- 
ural genius,  their  anatomical  construction  de- 
barring them  from  raising  any  but  the  simplest 
edifice.  A  fish  has  but  one  tool,  its  mouth, 
and  even  this  instrument  is  of  very  limited  ca- 
pacity. Still,  although  the  nest  which  a  fish 
can  make  is  necessarily  of  a  slight  and  rude 
character,  there  are  some  members  of  that  class 
which  construct  houses  which  deserve  the  name. 
The  best  examples  of  architecture  among  fishes 
are  those  which  are  produced  by  the  Stickle- 
backs, those  well-known  little  beings  whose 
spiny  bodies,  brilliant  colors,  and  dashing  cour- 
age make  them  such  favorites  with  all  who 
study  nature.  These  fishes  make  their  nests 
of  the  delicate  vegetation  that  is  found  in  fresli 
water,  and  will  carry  materials  from  some  little 
distance  in  order  to  complete  the  home.  The 
materials  of  which  the  nest  is  made  are  ex- 
tremely variable,  but  they  are  always  con- 
structed so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  surround- 
ing objects,  and  thus  to  escape  ordinary  ob- 
servation. Sometimes  it  is  made  of  bits  of 
grass  which  have  been  blown  into  the  river, 
sometimes  of  straws,  and  sometimes  of  growing 
plants.  The  object  of  the  nest  is  evident 
enough,  when  the  habits  of  the  Stickle-back  are 
considered.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other 
fish,  there  are  no  more  determined  destroyers  of 
Stickle-back  eggs  than  the  Stickle-backs  them- 
selves, and  the  nests  are  evidently  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  resting-place  for 
the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched.  If  a  few  of 
these  nests  be  removed  from  the  water  in  a  net, 
and  the  eggs  thrown  into  the  stream,  the  Stickle- 
backs rush  at  them  from  all  sides,  and  fight  for 
them  like  boys  scrambling  for  half-pence.  The 
eggs  are  very  small,  barely  the  size  of  dust- 
shot,  and  are  yellow  when  first  placed  in  the 
nest,  but  deepen  in  color  as  they  approach  ma- 
turity. 


There  is  a  well-known 
marine  species  of  this  group, 
called  the  Fifteen- Spined 
Stickle-back,  aj[ong-bodied, 
long-snouted  fish,  with  a 
slightly  projecting  lower 
jaw,  and  a  row  of  fifteen 
short  and  sharp  spines 
along  the  back.  This  creat- 
ure makes  its  nest  of  the 
smaller  alga?,  and  the  deli- 
cate green  and  purple  sea- 
weeds which  fringe  our 
coasts.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  becomes  rather 
eccentric  in  its  architect- 
ure, and  builds  in  very  cu- 
rious situations.  A  case  is 
on  record  where  a  pair  of 
Stickle-backs  had  made 
their  nest  in  the  loose'end 
of  a  rope,  from  which  the 
separated  strands  hung  out 
about  a  yard  from  the  sur- 
face, over  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  fathoms,  and  to  which  the  materials  could 
only  have  been  brought,  of  course,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fish,  from  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 
They  were  formed  of  the  usual  aggregation  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  green  and  red  sea-weed,  but 
they  were  so  matted  together  in  the  hollow 
formed  by  the  untwisted  strands  of  the  rope 
that  the  mass  constituted  an  oblong  ball  of 
nearly  the  size  of  the  fist,  in  which  had  been 
deposited  the  scattered  assemblage  of  spawn, 
and  which  was  bound  into  shape  with  a  thread 
of  animal  substance,  which  was  passed  through 
and  through  in  various  directions,  while  the 
rope  itself  formed  an  outside  covering  to  the 
whole. 

The  wonderful  creatures  which  are  classed 
together  under  the  general  term  of  Corals,  are 
familiar  to  us  either  in  a  manufactured  state  or 
as  ornaments  for  the  drawing-room.  How  vast 
are  their  submarine  labors  is  evident  from  the 
enormous  "coral-reefs"  which  they  raise,  and 
which  form  great  islands  whereon  an  army  can 
live,  and  inlets  wherein  a  fleet  can  ride  secure- 
ly at  anchor.  The  young  Coral  animal  passes 
through  various  changes,  gradually  developing 
new  and  remarkable  powers,  until  it  arrives  at 
its  perfection.  The  precise  connection  which 
exists  between  the  animal  and  its  coral  hal cita- 
tion may  not  be  generally  understood.  If  the 
reader  will  take  up  a  branch  of  the  ordinary 
coral  of  commerce,  he  will  sec  that  it  is  slightly 
grooved  or  fluted  throughout  its  extent,  and 
that  its  surface  is  studded  with  little  projections 
having  star-like  discs.  Now,  if  this  piece  of 
coral  could  be  again  clothed  with  the  living 
creature  by  which  it  was  deposited,  we  should 
see  a  beautiful  and  a  wonderful  sight.  Next 
to  the  stonv  core  lie  a  series  of  longitudinal  ves- 
sels, each  vessel  corresponding  with  a  groove, 
and  above  them  lies  a  confused  mass  of  irregu- 
lar vessels  communicating  with  each  other.  At 
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intervals  there  arise  the  lovely  flowerets  of  the 
Coral,  the  bodies  being  bright  rose-color,  and 
their  arms  pure  white.  These  arms  or  tenta- 
cles are  in  ceaseless  motion,  and  the  aspect  of 
a  large  and  healthy  branch  of  coral  is  imposing- 
ly beautiful.  The  animal  has  the  power  of  de- 
positing certain  minute  calcareous  particles, 
commonly  called  spicules,  which  are  always  of 
remarkable  forms,  and  are  different  in  the  vari- 
ous species  of  coral.  In  the  common  red  coral 
they  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  armed  with  pro- 
jecting knobs  covered  with  angular  spikes. 
These  spicules  arc  then  bound  together  by  a 
red  cement,  and  thus  the  coral  is  formed,  the 
(luted  branches  being  deposited  under  the  lon- 
gitudinal vessels,  and  the  raised  projections 
under  the  flowerets  of  the  polype.  To  sec  the 
coral  in  full  vigor  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the 
spots  where  it  grows,  as  it  dies  almost  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
even  if  transferred  with  great  care  to  a  vessel 
is  sure  to  die  in  a  very  short  time.  Several  of 
the  more  curious  species  of  Corals  and  Madre- 
pores are  to  be  seen  in  illustration  on  page  282, 
which  represents  a  portion  of  sea-bed  beset 
with  these  beautiful  zoophytes.  To  a  few  of 
these  only  we  can  allude  in  this  article.  To- 
ward the  centre  of  the  illustration,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side,  may  be  seen  a  remarkable  tree- 
like object,  covered  with  long,  tendril-like  ap- 
pendages, each  tipped  with  a  radiating  beard. 
This  zoophyte  is  known  by  the  title  of  X<nin 
clongata,  and  on  account  of  its  singular  form  is 
a  very  conspicuous  species.  Examples  of  this 
genus  are  spread  over  many  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  world,  some  being  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  all  notable  for  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
animal  and  its  submarine  home.  The  present 
species  has  been  chosen  more  for  the  singulari- 
ty of  its  form  than  the  beauty  of  its  colors, 
which  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  simple  black 
and  white  of  a  wood-cut.  Some  species  of  this 
genus  have  the  star-like  tentacles  colored  with 
blue  of  various  shades,  some  with  rose,  and 
some  with  lilac ;  and  as  in  many  cases  the  ex- 
panded tentacles  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
effect  of  a  large  mass  of  these  animals  in  full 
health  is  very  fine.  In  the  left-hand  lower  cor- 
ner of  the  illustration  is  a  curious  globular  ob- 
ject, covered  with  circular  and  radiated  marks, 
and  having  a  number  of  flower-headed  projec- 
tions upon  the  top.  This  is  the  Green  Astrcea, 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  singular  and 
beautiful  group  of  zoophytes.  The  color  of  this 
species  is  simple  and  pleasing.  The  body  of 
the  animal  is  pale  gray-blue,  and  the  tentacles 
are  bright  green,  so  that  when  a  number  of  the 
animals  are  simultaneously  protruding  them- 
selves the  general  effect  is  very  striking.  These 
zoophytes  are  able  to  retract  themselves  almost 
wholly  within  their  houses,  so  that  nothing  is 
visible  except  that  round  the  mouth  there  is  a 
small  green  circle,  which  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting tips  of  the  tentacles.  In  the  left  centre 
of  the  illustration  is  seen  a  group  of  that  most 
beautiful  zoophyte  which  is  known  as  the  Red 


Organ-pipe  Coral.  This  handsome  zoophyte  is 
found  chiefly  off  Carteret,  in  New  Ireland,  and 
is  grouped  together  in  masses  that  are  often 
many  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  usually  found 
in  about  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  but  is  some- 
times placed  so  high  that  at  very  low  tides  it  is 
laid  bare  by  the  receding  waters.  The  animal 
which  forms  this  wonderful  tubing  is  cylindrical, 
and  the  tentacles  are  pinkish,  not  possessing 
the  brilliant  red  of  the  tubes,  and  in  its  native 
state  the  animals  envelop  so  completely  the 
upper  part  of  the  general  mass  that  the  bright 
red  head  is  not  perceptible.  The  coral  masses 
are  very  fragile,  and  will  not  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  human  foot,  crumbling  beneath  the  tread 
as  if  they  were  made  of  sugar.  The  tubes  are 
beautifully  cylindrical,  and  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other,  being  kept  asunder  by  partitions, 
which  precisely  resemble  the  boards  through 
which  the  pipes  of  an  organ  are  passed. 

Passing  from  these  minute  creatures,  we  can 
not  forbear  giving  one  or  two  additional  illus- 
trations of  curious  homes  among  the  Mamma- 
lia. The  Beavers  afford  an  excellent  example 
of  animals,  not  only  social  by  dwelling  near 
each  other,  but  by  joining  in  a  work  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Water  is  as 
needful  for  the  Reaver  as  for  the  miller,  and  it 
is  a  very  curious  fact  that  long  before  millers 
ever  invented  dams,  or  before  men  ever  learned 
to  grind  corn,  the  Beaver  knew  how  to  make  a 
dam  and  insure  itself  a  constant  supply  of  wa- 
ter. That  the  Beaver  does  make  a  dam  is  a 
fact  that  has  long  been  familiar,  but  how  it  sets 
to  work  is  not  so  well  known.  Engravings  rep- 
resenting the  Beavers  and  their  habitations  are 
common  enough,  but  they  are  generally  un- 
trustworthy, not  having  been  drawn  from  the 
natural  object  but  from  the  imagination  of  the 
artist.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  mode  of 
its  structure  Ave  must  watch  the  Beaver  at 
work.  When  the  animal  has  fixed  upon  a  tree 
which  it  believes  to  be  suitable  for  its  purpose 
it  begins  by  sitting  upright,  and  with  its  chisel- 
like  teeth  cutting  a  bold  groove  completely 
round  the  trunk.  It  then  widens  the  groove, 
and  always  makes  it  wide  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  depth,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  nearly  cut 
through  it  looks  something  like  the  contracted 
portion  of  an  hour-glass.  When  this  stage  has 
been  reached  the  Beaver  looks  anxiously  at 
the  tree,  and  views  it  on  every  side,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  measuring  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
to  fall.  Having  settled  this  question  it  goes 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and  with  two 
or  three  powerful  bites  cuts  away  the  wood,  so 
that  the  tree  becomes  overbalanced  and  falls  to 
the  ground.  This  point  having  been  reached, 
the  animal  proceeds  to  cut  up  the  fallen  trunk 
into  lengths,  usually  a  yard  or  so  in  length,  em- 
ploying a  similar  method  of  severing  the  wood. 
In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  gnawing  the 
timber  both  ends  of  the  logs  are  rounded  and 
rather  pointed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  illustration.  The  dam  is  by  no  means 
placed  at  random  in  the  stream,  just  where  a 
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few  logs  may  have  happened  to  hnlge,  but  is 
sft  exactly  whore  it  is  wanted,  and  is  made  so 
as  to  suit  the  tune  of  the  eiirrent.  In  thote 
places  where  the  stream  rims  slowly  the  dam 
i>  carried  straight  aeross  the  river,  but  in  tliose 
where  the  water  has  much  power  the  harrier 
is  made  in  a  roiivcx  shape,  so  as  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  rushing  water.  The  power  of  the 
stream  can,  therefore,  always  l»e  inferred  from 
the  shape  of  the  dam  which  the  licavers  have 
built  across  it.  Some  of  these  structures  are 
of  very  great  -i/e.  measuring  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness,  und  their  form  exactly  corrcs|>onds 
with  the  force  of  the  stream.  The  Beaver 
make*  its  houses  clo*c  to  the  water,  and  com- 
municates with  it  by  means  of  subterranean 
one  entrance  o|  whi<  li  pa>sc*  into  the 
house  or  "lodge,"  as  it  is  technically  named, 
and  the  other  into  the  water,  m»  fnr  below  the 
surface  that  it  can  not  be  closed  by  ice.  It  is 
therefore,  always  possible  f. »r  the  Beaver  to 
gain  acec$n  to  the  provision  store*,  and  to  re- 
turn  to  itH  house,  without  being  seen  from  the 
land.  The  lodges  an*  nearly  cirrtilar  in  form, 
and  much  resemble  the  « ell  known  stiow- 
houscs  of  the  Esquimaux,  being  domed,  and 
about  half  M  high  as  they  arc  wide,  the  average 
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the  exterior  mcasur 
•  >n  account  of  the  n 


ml  being  much  greater, 
i  thickness  of  the  walls, 
which  arc  continually  strengthened  with  mud 
and  branches,  so  that  during  the  severe  fn»Ms 
they  are  nearly  as  hard  as  solid  stone.  Ki«h 
lodge  will  accommodate  several  individuals, 
whose  IkhU  are  arranged  around  the  walls, 
(ienorally,  the  Heaver*  desert  their  hut*  in  the 
summer  time,  although  otic  or  two  of  the  house* 
may  be  occupied  by  a  mother  and  her  young 
offspring.  All  the  old  Beavers  who  hate  no 
domestic  tie*  to  chain  them  at  home  take  to 
the  water,  and  »wim  up  and  down  the  stream 
at  liberty,  until  the  month  of  August,  when  thev 


as  the  frozen  surface  is  technically  named,  is 
quite  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  com- 
paratively small  animal*,  such  as  wolves,  i >• 
cialljr  when  they  run  swiftly  over  it  ;  but  it 
yields  to  the  enormous  weight  of  the  F.Ik,  which 
plunges  to  it-  bell}  at  every  step.  Tl..  wolves 
have  now  the  F.Ik  at  an  advantage.  They  can 
overtake  it  without  the  least  difficulty  :  and  if 
thev  ean  bring  it  to  bay  in  the  snow  its  fate  i* 
sealed.  They  care  little  for  the  branching 
horns,  but  h  ap  boldly  at  the  throat  of  the  ham 
pered  animal,  whose  terrible  fore  -fee  t  are  now 
|Miwerles>.  and.  by  dint  of  number.*,  soon  worn 
it  to  death.  Man.  too.  takes  advantage  of  this 
state  of  the  snow,  equips  himself  with  snow- 
shoes,  and  skims  over  the  slight  and  buttle 
criht  with  perfect  security.  An  F.Ik,  therefore, 
w  bene \er  abroad  ill  the  miow.  is  liable  to  niauy 
danger*,  and.  in  older  to  a\"id  them,  it  makes 
the  curious  temporary  habitation  tailed  the 
F.Ik  yard,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  winter  home  is  un  simple  in 
construction,  consisting  of  a  large  space  of 
ground  on  whult  the  snow  is  trampled  down 
by  continually  trentling  it  so  as  to  form  both  a 
hard  surface  on  whnh  the  unimal  can  walk, 
and  a  kind  of  fortress  in  which  it  can  dwell  se- 
curely The  whole  of  the  space  is  not  trodden 
down  t<>  one  urift'tui  Icvtl,  but  consist*  of  a 
net  wi.rk  o|  toad*  or  passages  through  which 
the  animal  c  an  |mim  at  ea*w\  So  coulidctit  is 
'  the  F.Ik  in  the  security  of  the  "  yard*'  that  it 
ean  scarcely  ever  tic  induced  to  leave  its  miow  y 
fortification  and  |*iss  into  the  o|»en  ground. 
This  habit  renders  it  quite  mm  ure  from  the  nt 
lack*  of  wolves,  whifh  prowl  aUmt  the  outside 
of  the  yard,  but  dare  not  venture  within;  but. 
unfortunately  for  the  Flk,  the  very  menus  which 
preserve  it  from  one  danger  only  lead  it  into 
another.  If  the  hunter  i  nn  come  ti|»on  one  of 
these  Flk  yards  he  is  sure  of  his  quarry;  for 
the  animal  will  seldom  leave  the  precincts  of 
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The  Eli ,  or  ,l/no.», ,  inhabits  the  northern  parts 
of  America  and  Furope.  and  is  consequently, 
an  animal  which  is  formed  to  endure  severe 
cold.  Although  a  very  large  and  powerful  ani- 
mal. ineaMiriug  sometimes  seven  fcot  in  height 
at  the  .shoulders — a  height  which  is  very  little 
less  than  that  of  an  average  elephant — it  has 
many  ft>e*,  and  is  much  pcrsccutcYl  Isoth  by  man 
and  beast,  lu  summer  tune  it  is  tolerably  wife, 
but  in  the  winter  it  is  In-set  by  many  |>eriU. 
During  the  sharp  frosts,  also,  the  Flk  runs  hut 
little  ri*k.  Uuause  it  can  inverse  the  hard, 
frozen  surface  of  the  snow  with  considerable 
speed,  although  with  a  strange,  awkward  gait. 
But  when  the  milder  weather  begins  to  set  in 
it  I*  in  coustant  danger.  The  warm  sun  falling 
on  the  snow  produces  a  rather  curious  effect. 
The  frozen  surface  only  partially  melts,  and  the 
water,  mixing  with  the  snow  beneath,  causes 
it  to  sink  away  from  the  icy  surface,  leaving  a 
considerable  space  between  them.   The  "crust," 


these  « .........  fortifications,  for  a  herd  of  Wapiti 

deer  will  frequently  unite  in  forming  a  common 
home.     One  of  these  " ynrds"  has  Ix  cu  known 
to  measure  lictwccn  four  and  five  miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  to  l»e  n  perfect  net-work  of  puth* 
Mink  in  the  snow.     So  deep,  indeed,  is  the 
»now  when  untrodden,  that  when  the  deer  trav- 
•        the  paths,  their  backs  can  not  bo  seen 
above  the  level  of  the  white  surface  which  con 
ecals  the  yard. 

V-  -  i  .:••>■  i iow,  in  a  series  of  articles,  given 
ai  •  mints  of  a  few  of  the  Home-  .  onstructed  by 
different  classes  of  the  animal  creation.  The 
illustrations  and  a  considerable  |>ortion  of  the 
descriptions  have  been  derived  from  the  44  Homes 
without  Hands"  of  tl,.  |;.  ..  .J.  <;.  Wed.  W 

have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  material  con- 
tained in  that  admirable  volume,  which  we 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  wisdi  to  know  more  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. 


THE  ELK. 
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w.  J.  r.  Mors*. 


TIIKKK  M«  >NTIIS  WITH  ITALIAN  HKKSAXDS 


\f  \l.  MOKNS  i*.  .in  Englishman  of  fortune, 
ami.  a*  it  appear*.  »n  amateur  photo- 
grapher. Karly  in  ImI.*>  he  ml  out,  nirnm- 
panicd  by  1 1  i  —  wife,  upon  an  Italian  tour,  going 
lir>t  tu  Sicily,  ami  making  the  71'rci  or  **  rouiul" 
Of  that  island,  which  WW  a  few  years  ago  so 
pleasantly  described  hy  Ross  Ilrowm>  in  hi-  fa- 
mous "Yusef."  Mr.  Mocn*  had  moreover  the 
special  design  to  photograph  the  eruption  of 
Ktna,  which  was  then  going  on.  His  descrip- 
tion of  tin*  i>  very  interesting;  but  wc  must 
pass  it  over  in  order  to  give,  as  far  as  we  may. 
some  account  of  his  subsequent  ex|K?rienees 
when  a  captive  among  the  brigands  on  the 
mainland. 

Crossing  over  to  Naples  early  in  May  he  set 
out  for  a  trip  to  the  ruins  of  the  famous  tem- 
ples of  Piestum.  which  stand  in  solitary  grand- 
cur,  in  a  mountain  wilderness,  with  no  traces 

•  EnnU*h  Trawler*  and  Italian  Rrinind*:  A  Sirra- 
tiv*  n  f  Cnplurt  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  ( '.  Mooa.  Har- 
per an<l  Brother*, 


of  the  people  by  whom  the  stupendous  edili< cs 
were  reared.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr. 
Mocn*.  Mr.  Aynsley,  an  Knglish  clergyman, 
and  their  wives.  From  Sn\  h*  a  railway  inns, 
past  the  cotisid  Table  town  of  Salerno,  some- 
what more  than  twenty  miles  from  Pa-stum. 
It  was  indeed  a  little  suspicious  that  the  land- 
lord of  the  "  Hotel  Vittoria"  at  Salerno  thought 
it  necessary  to  post  up  in  various  language*,  a 
notice  to  "travelers  desirous  of  visiting  the 
temples  of  Pa-stum  that  the  road  is  now  j>cr- 
feetly  safe  between  Salerno  and  Piestum,  owing 
to  the  vigilance  of  ( i em-r.-.l  Avenati,  the  Mili- 
tary Commander  of  the  district,  who  has  sta- 
tioned patrols  along  the  road  at  Battipaglia, 
Hariz/o,  and  Pa-stum. "  After  a  three  bonis 
drive  they  reached  the  temples  a  little  before 
noon,  a  squad  of  soldiers  accompanying  them. 
Mr.  Moens  set  his  camera  in  order  and  pho- 
tographed the  ruins.  Toward  evening  they 
set  out  on  their  return ;  not  a  little  purpriscd 
that  their  military  protectors  were  nowhere 
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visible.  The  truth  was,  as  they  afterward 
learned,  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn  so 
that  negotiations  could  be  carried  on  with  a 
gang  of  bandits  for  the  release  of  a  couple  of 
Italian  gentlemen  whom  they  had  gobbled  up 
only  a  few  days  before  on  this  very  safe  road. 
For  these  the  brigands  demanded  a  ransom  of 
171,000  francs  ;  but  finally  compromised  for 
51,000. 

They  had  almost  reached  Battipaglia,  and 
supposed  that  they  had  passed  the  dangerous 
places,  when  a  little  before  dusk  they  perceived 
a  number  of  fellows  creeping  out  of  the  corn- 
fields. Some  of  the  brigands  aimed  their 
guns,  others  turned  the  horses'  heads  across 


the  road.  They  started 
up  from  all  sorts  of  hid- 
ing-places, and  in  a  few 
minutes  thirty  or  more 
were  gathered  around  the 
carriage.  The  travelers 
were  politely  desired  to 
"descend."  "Don't  be 
afraid,  Madame,  don't  be 
afraid,"  they  said  to  Mrs. 
Moens.  The  coachman 
was  ordered  to  stay  where 
he  was  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  to  drive 
off  with  the  ladies,  the 
two  gentlemen  being  hur- 
ried off  over  fields  and 
through  thickets. 

The  bandits  were  won- 
derfully polite — the  lead- 
er, whom  Mr.  Moens  came 
to  know  quite  well  as  Cap- 
tain Manzo,  always  ad- 
dressing them  as  Slgnore 
"Gentle?/^??,"  with  a 
strong  accent  on  the  last 
syllable.  ' '  What  do  you 
want  with  us?"  inquired 
the  captives.  Denaro — 
non  temete  (uT\\o,  Shiners 
— don't  be  scared")  was 
the  reply.  ' '  How  far  are 
we  to  walk?"  "A  good 
way,  a  good  way  enough." 
When  they  came  to  a 
stream  the  brigands  car- 
ried their  captives  across 
on  their  shoulders.  On 
they  went  through 
swamps,  over  ditches, 
and  across  cultivated 
fields,  marching  in  In- 
dian file,  until  midnight. 
By  the  way  they  stopped 
at  a  house  and  bought  a 
little  bread,  and  a  while 
after  came  upon  a  patch 
of  cabbage  and  onions, 
of  which  they  made  short 
work,  pocketing  what 
they  could  not  eat :  wise- 
ly, as  Mr.  Moens  found  out  before  loflg. 

Toward  daybreak  they  halted  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  and  hid  among  the  osiers.  The 
brigands  now  began  to  inquire  into  the  value 
of  their  prize.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Englishmen  were  not  great 
lords,  notwithstanding  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moens 
were  stained  by  his  photographic  chemicals. 
"His  hands  are  black,"  said  one,  "and  hi- 
trowscrs  are  like  what  prisoners  wear,  and  arc 
all  worn  out,  poor  fellow ! "  "  Wait,  we'll  sec,  '* 
replied  the  Captain.  At  length  a  bit  of  the 
hard  sausage,  called  svpersato,  was  offered  to 
the  prisoners,  who  declared  that  "it  would  not 
agree  with  their  stomachs."     It  seemed  to 
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strike  the  captor*  as  a  good  joke  I  hat  any  man 
IttOnld  object  to  sujicraalo.  "They'll  like  it 
better  by-nnd  hv,  "qpjd  ho,  which  proved  true 
enough  ;  for  Mr.  Moen*  found  before  long  that 
poor  food  and  little  of  it  was  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  brigands  and  their  pri*oncr*. 

R**idc«  the  Englishmen  tho  brigand*  had 
pirked  up  a  couple  of  Italian  gentlemen  ;  and 
n«  soon  a*  they  got  to  a  tolerably  wife  spot  the 
Captain  began  "hu*ine««" — that  i\  fixing  the 
ran  torn.    That  of  one  Italian  was  put  down  at 

11,000  dooata,  tii"  othen  at  .  i  daaat  is 
aboafl  B8  oanti  •    The  two  Englishmen^  ore 

ItUBped  together  at  HMi.(MM)  ducat*.  They  de- 
clared that  Rich  a  mi  in  wan  out  of  the  «pio«- 
tion  ;  the  brigand*  insisted  that  it  \vn»  quite 
moderate  for  two  *uch  great  h»nU,  who  were 
worth  at  least  two  millions  apiece.  Finally, 
they  came  down  to  .MM* mi,  and  no  abatement. 
How  to  got  at  the  cash  wa«  now  the  problem. 
The  Englishmen  declared  that  their  wire*  had 
not  the  monev,  and,  being  stranger*  and  ig- 


looking  like  mites  in  the  distance.  At 
first  he  meditated  trying  to  escape,  bat 

quickly diaoorexed  that  the  attempt  would 

be  madness. 

'''Hi.-  t  rigards."  he  -avs.  "  ran  down  the 
mountain  like  goats,  while  1  had  to  In?  *ure- 
flll  t(»  pick  inv  way  at  e  \  erv  step.  AOCOa 
tomcd  to  the  mountains  from  their  oai  liest 
youth,  thry  wi  n-  a-  m  r<  foot<  il  as  the  goats, 
and  had  eyes  like  eats;  darkness  and  lij  lit, 
^■k^     daytime  or  night,  made  not  the  slightest  .lit 

fereooe  to  them.   Thenr  hearing,  too,  im 

SSSSk       most  acute.     '1  hi-  ->  n-i-  thry  had  nil  i\a- 
^JB^     ted  to  such  a  pitch  that,  like  the  red  In- 
dians, the  slightest  rustic  of  the  leaves,  the 
faint' st  sound,  n«  \.i   e -raped  their  iu  ti»«\ 

Men  mllei  distant  frothing  in  the  Betdt,  or 
»  mowing  tic-  grass,  they  could  distinguish 

^  with  the  greatest  ea-e.    They  knew  gener 

I*  .illv  who  tlu-\  w.re.  young  and  old,  and  to 

what  Village  they  belonged.  When  I,  per- 
haps, i  i  i  Id  l-an-|v  distinguish  living  In  ings, 
they  could  d  s<  ril  e  all  tln  ir  motions." 

From  Mr.  Moons'*  Diary  (written,  we  infer, 
mainly  from  memory,  aided  by  brief  jottings 
in  a  little  memorandum  book,  which  In-  man 
age* I  to  conceal)  wo  excerpt  Mini  passages 
whieh  p«»rtra\  the  n.siH-cts  of  life  among  the 
|  brigand* : 

M  .lf*jr  1f». — I  slept  tltl  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  end 

on  awaking  and  locking  round,  I  lound  wo  were 
ju<t  al*»ve  the  dry  lied  of  a  stream  that  in  winter 
ran  down  the  tn*»tintain-ftidc.  We  worn  facing  the 
wot,  and  at  aNmt  half  a  mile  off"  r.in  a  stream  like 
a  delicate  little  silver  NTjn:t,  twitting  in  and  out 
of  tho  hushes  and  green  bank*;  on  the  other  side 
of  it  wan  a  I  ndle  faith.  We  mw  several  Unites 
of  tr*«>ps  pi"  during  the  dav,  who  were  alwayn 
watched  with  the  great' at  intercftl ;  ami  the  in  rit* 
of  the  dilferent  sortu  of  soldier*  w*  re  fret  ly  dip- 
cussed.  I  tried  to  get  as  far  awav  from  mv  guard- 
ian* a*  I  ctmld.  an«l  then  l»egan  to  think  of  wniP  plan 
of  escaping.  I  propped  up  my  straw  -I. at  on  a  |>eg, 
im»  that  the  men.  v<  ho  were  all  Udow  m«\  might 
think  I  wo*  sleeping;  aid  then  tried  to  edge  off, 
and  to  I  <•  r»  adv  for  a  run  when  more  soldier*  came: 


pies.  It  ««i  finally  arranged  that  one  of  them 
— to  be  decided  by  bit — should  go  and  the  other 
should  stay.  Mr.  Mh-ik  drew  the  short  stick 
and  had  to  remain,  while  Mr.  Ayn*ley  wa*  hur- 
ried otl"  by  two  men.  win.  nl«o  l»ore  letter*  from 
the  Italian  prisoners  to  their  fri  'mis,  asking  for 
the  ni'Mief  for  t!n-ir  raii-  >m. 

Hardly  were  they  away  when  the  brigands 
saw  a  company  of  KM)  soldiers  marching  ulong 
the  road  liclow — a  sharp  skirmish  took  place  ; 
but  the  gang,  all  s.ive  two,  managed  to  get  off 
with  their  captives.  Daring  the  night  the 
hand  was  again  snrpriscd  by  the  soldiers,  ami 
there  was  more  tiring.  In  the  excitement  the 
Italian  prisoner-  managed  to  esenjie.  The  bri- 
gand! did  not  look  out  very  sharply  for  these 
small  Italian  fry:  but  they  t  »>k  good  care  of 
their  big  fish,  the  great  "  English  Lord. "  They 
were  now  far  up  the  mountain  side,  and  all 
next  day  Mr.  Moons  could  see  the  soldiers 
passing  and  repassing  in  the  valley  below. 


ho  an  to  f  e  the  place  w  h  re  I  wa*. 

*•  I  wan  dreadfully  hungry,  and  found  in  my 
pocket  a  piece  of  the  Indian  corn-bread  a*  In rge  a« 
a  walnut  ;  thi<*  i*oon  went,  and  I  turned  out  all  my 
pockets,  and  «liscovcre*l  to  my  joy  the  little  cal»- 
l<ige  1  hud  j  ut  a  way  on  the  lath.  I  ate  that  raw. 
and  thought  it  any  thing  hut  disgusting.  I  now 
found  two  r-o't-v  of  garlie  :  one  --ati-lied  nie.  the  flavor 
lieing  rath  r  strong  (how  soon  I  wan  mml  of  all 
d.intine*s  !  liefop-  I  w  i-  w  ith  tin-  lirigandft  ihe  nmdl 
of  garlic  alone  was  u  .iim-ou«,  h-t  ab  le-  the  taste); 
the  other  I  put  into  my  jkm  k<  t.        ■  h  i  I  .\  i- 

ter  to  ilrink  during  the  ni.  ht.  and  w  ith  that  I  was 
obliged  to  t*  satislied  till  the  evening.  A  village- 
was  near,  for  we  heard  th  -  bells  of  the  church  chim- 
ing th  •  lu»urs.  I  tanci'-d  we  were  near  ('a-  •  ll-i- 
mara  ;  but  on  asking  one  of  the  l.rigands  if  it  were 
fto,  he  replie<l  'Yes;'  and  I  knew  at  once  that  it 
could  not  f*>;  for  it  i-  always  th"  hrigand-'  prin- 
ciple to  deceive  their  eaptivea  a*  to  where  they  are. 

"  At  dusk  we  start' d  again  ;  and,  a*  yesterday, 
diverg  -dover  mountains  and  through  wools  for  four 
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or  five  hours,  till  having  reached  an  open  part  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  covered  with  grass,  there  was 
a  halt,  and  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  night  was 
very  cold,  wet,  and  foggy;  in  fact,  we  were  actual- 
ly in  the  clouds." 

"May  19.— We  woke  up  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
stiff  from  cold.  I  could  not  move  till  I  had  rubbed 
my  knees  for  ten  minutes.  We  started  down  hill, 
and  then  along  a  path  up  another  mountain.  As 
the  sun  got  up  we  grew  very  thirsty,  for  we  had 
dared  to  stop  only  half  a  minute  for  a  drink  the 
evening  before,  on  account  of  the  roads  being  dan- 
gerous ;  and  we  had  passed  no  streams  during  the 
night.  After  some  time  a  search  was  made  for 
snow,  and  at  last,  in  a  most  unlikely  place,  some 
was  found.  It  was  most  delicious,  and  as  we  walked 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  195.— U 


on  I  kept  eating  it.  The 
brigands  lay  down  on  the 
ground,  and  lapped  up  the 
water  that  had  thawed  and 
was  running  among  the  de- 
cayed leaves.  I  thought 
of  fever,  and  preferred  the 
snow." 

They  soon  came  upon 
the  main  body  of  the 
band,  from  whom  they 
had  been  separated  for  a 
few  days.  They  were  in 
a  lovely  glade,  surround- 
ed by  large  beeches,  with 
goats  and  sheep  tethered 
near  ;  the  brigands,  lying 
around  clad  in  their  pic- 
turesque costumes,  mak- 
ing a  picture  worthy  of 
Salvator  Rosa.  "But," 
comments  Mr.  Moens,  "I 
do  not  believe  that  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  or  any  other 
man,  ever  voluntarily  paid 
a  second  visit  to  the  brig- 
ands, however  great  his 
love  of  the  picturesque 
might  be ;  for  no  one 
would  willingly  endure 
brigand  life  after  one  ex- 
perience of  it."  Here  is 
a  picture  of  brigands  in 
gala  attire : 

"The  smaller  band  had 
four  women  with  them,  at- 
tired like  the  men,  with 
their  hair  cut  short ;  at  first 
[  took  them  for  boys ;  and 
all  these  displayed  a  great- 
er love  for  jewelry  than  the 
members  of  Manzo's  band. 
They  were  decked  out  to  do 
me  honor,  and  one  of  them 
wore  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  gold  rings,  of  various 
sizes  and  stones,  on  her 
hands,  at  the  same  moment ; 
others  twenty,  sixteen,  ten, 
according  to  their  wealth. 
To  have  but  one  gold  chain 
attached  to  a  watch  was  con- 
sidered paltrv  and  mean.  Cerino  and  Manzo  had 
bunches  as  thick  as  an  arm  suspended  across  the 
breasts  of  their  waistcoats,  with  gorgeous  brooches 
at  each  fastening;  little  bunches  of  'charms'  were 
also  attached  in  conspicuous  positions. 

"  Manzo's  band  had  long  jackets  of  stout  brown 
cloth,  the  color  of  withered  leaves,  with  large  pock- 
ets of  a  circular  shape  on  the  two  sides,  and  others 
on  the  breasts  outside,  and  a  slit  on  each  side  gave 
entrance  to  a  large  pocket  that  could  hold  any  thing 
in  the  back  of  the  garment.  I  have  seen  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  two  shirts,  three  or  four  pounds  of  bread, 
a  bit  of  dirty  bacon,  cheese,  etc.,  pulled  out  one  aft- 
er another  when  searching  for  some  article  that  was 
missing.  The  waistcoats  buttoned  at  the  side,  but 
had  gilt  buttons  down  the  centre,  for  show  or  or- 
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nament:  the  larger  ones 
were  stamped  with  dogs' 
heads,  hirds,  etc.  There 
were  two  large  circular 
pockets  at  the  lower  |>art 
of  the  waistcoat**,  in  which 
wen-  kept  -pare  cartridges, 
hulls,  gunpowder,  knives, 
etc.  ;  and  in  the  two  small- 
er ones,  higher  up,  the 
watch  on  the  one  side  and 
percussion  -  caps  in  the 
other.  This  garment  was 
of  dark  hluc  cloth,  like 
the  trowscrs,  which  were 
cut  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  the  jacket^  v\  ere 
new  they  h  id  all  attached 
to  the  .  ullar*.  ley  hutt  n-. 
•  ■•i)  n  ■  .   or   Iiihm1n   w  In.  h 
ar>-  draw  11  <.\vr  the  h<-.i  ! 
at    night,  'or   when   the  «H^H 
weather  in  very  cold,  hut 
OlOSt  of  thr:n    had   he6B  I 
lost  iti  the  woods.    A  belt  \ 
ahout  three  inches  deep,  J 
divided  hy  two  partition*, 
to  hold  ahout  fifty  car-  | 
tritl^en,     completed     the  L 
dress,  which  when  new  U| 
was  very  nmt-louking  and  J 
serviceable.    Some  of  the  |j'k!| 
cartridge*  were  nturder- 
ous   missile*.     Tin   was  H 
soldered  around  the  hall  I 
so  as  to  bold  the  powder,  l|v|| 
which  was  kept  in  place 
by  a  |d«ig  of  tnw.     When   j  " 
used  the  low  was  taken  I 
out,  ai  d  after  the  powder  | 
was  poured  down  the  liar-  mfM 
rel  the  case  waa  reversed, 
and  a  lot  of  slug*  being  WMi 
added,  was  raiumod  down, 
w  ith  the  tow  «n  top.  Thoae  I 
must  Ik?  very  destructive  | 
at  oltta quarters ;  but  thejr  I 
generall  v  I.Uic  at  the  sol- 
dier*, and  riee  wmL  at 
such  a  distance  that  little 
h.irm  is  done,  from  the 
uncertain  aim  taken.  Moat  I 
of  them   ha<l  revolvers, 
kept  either  in  belts  or  the  | 
left-hand  pocket  of  their  "Mil 
jacket*.     They  were  >«• 

cured  hy  a  silk  cord  around  tie  ir  neck*,  and  f.i-t- 
eued  to  a  ring  in  the  hutt  of  the  pistol.  Some  few 
had  stilettoes,  only  used  for  human  \io:inis.  Many 
had  ostrii h-feathers,  with  turned  up  wide-awakes, 
which  gave  th.  ir  wearers  a  theatrical  and  absurd 
appearai:c.  (i.iy  >ilk  handken  hiefs  round  ti..  ir 
necks  and  collars  on  their  cotton  shirt*  made  th«  m 
look  quite  dandies  when  these  were  clean,  which 
was  hut  seldom." 

The  band  were  in  unusual  spirits,  for  besides 
Mr.  Moons  they  had  just  captured  Signer  Fran- 
cesco Visconti,  son  of  a  landed  proprietor  of 
Giftoni,  a  small  village  near  by.  and  his  cous- 
in Tonaajni,  a  lad  of  twelve,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  regular  imp  of  mischief.    For  these  a 


ransom  of  1 70, (XX)  frnncs  was  fixed,  ami  HC.t,  j.,0 
actually  paid  by  their  friends  sunn  alter.  So 
hu»im*»*  wa«  prospering;  and  moreover  on  this 
ui  .  a-ion  the\  had  enough  t<-  eat,  lor  tin-  ahout 
only  time  during  the  months  in  which  Mr. 
Moons  was  with  them.  For  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  rich  prize  the  life  of  the  bandits  is 
one  of  constant  privation,  exposure,  and  ter- 
ror. Mr-.  Moons  had  an  interview  with  Tala- 
rico,  an  ex-bandit  chief  who  had  left  of!"  busi- 
ness by  arrangement  with  th<-  ( iovornmoni.  re- 
ceiving pardon  and  a  pension.  "  Ho  was  an 
extremely  handsome  man,  with  the  smallest 
and  most  delicate  hand-.-  -.  -  Mr-.  Moons. 
He  interested  himself  considerably  in  endcav- 
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oring  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Mo- 
ens,  and  even  offered  to  accompany  her, 
with  the  money,  to  the  brigands,  if  Gov- 
ernment would  grant  him  permission. 
This,  however,  was  refused.  The  lady 
asked  him  which  he  liked  best,  the  life 
of  a  brigand,  or  that  of  an  honest  man  ? 

"  Oh,  that  of  an  honest  man,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "a  brigand's  life  is  this  :"  turn- 
ing his  head  rapidly  over  one  shoulder 
and  then  over  the  other,  indicating  by 
this  gesture  constant  apprehension  of 
an  enemy. 

There  were  properly  two  bands  of 
these  robbers  with  whom  Mr.  Moens 
and  Signor  Visconti  had  to  do.  Of  one 
Gaetano  Manzo  was  captain ;  of  the 
other,  Giardullo  di  Pesto,  captured  and 
shot  soon  after.  These  gangs  together 
numbered  42  persons,  of  whom  seven 
were  runaway  soldiers.  Another,  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  used  to  carry  milk  about 
the  streets.  One  day  a  friend  tried  to 
cheat  him  out  of  three  or  four  dollars ;  where- 
upon the  milk-boy  stabbed  him  and  took  to  the 
mountains.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  band 
was  known  to  be  a  murderer.  In  fact,  Manzo 
and  one  other,  Mr.  Moens  thinks,  were  the  only 
ones  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  that  crime. 
Whenever  any  money  was  received  a  small  sum 
was  set  apart  for  common  expenses,  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  among  all  the  band,  the  cap- 
tain getting  only  a  single  share.  At  every  pos- 
sible moment  the  whole  gang  would  fall  to  gam- 
bling, and  in  a  few  days  nearly  all  the  money 
would  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  four  or  five 
of  the  most  lucky  or  skillful  gamesters.  Gam- 
bling was  carried  on  in  the  most  dangerous 
places,  even  when  the  soldiers  were  known  to 
be  near,  and  when  the  risk  attending  a  quarrel 
among  themselves  might  easily  have  been  fatal 
to  the  brigands. 

Mr.  Moens  thus  describes  the  one  feast-day 
which  happened  during  his  life  with  the  bri- 
gands : 

"  At  last,  tired  of  watching  the  band.  I  lay  down 
and  fell  asleep.  I  slept  for  some  hours,  during 
which  a  poor  sheep  was  dragged  into  the  inclosure, 
killed,  cut  up,  cooked  in  the  pot,  and  eaten.  I 
must  have  slept  until  near  sunset,  for  when  I  awoke 
another  sheep  was  being  brought  forward,  and  I 
watched  the  process  of  killing  and  cutting  up  the 
poor  beast.  The  sheep  was  taken  in  hand  by  two 
men,  Generoso  and  Antonio  generally  acting  as  the 
butchers  of  the  band.  One  doubled  the  fore  legs 
of  the  sheep  across  the  head;  the  other  held  the 
head  back,  inserting  a  knife  into  the  throat,  and 
cutting  the  windpipe  and  jugular  vein.  It  was  then 
thrown  down  and  left  to  expire.  When  dead,  a  slit 
was  made  in  one  of  the  hind  legs  near  the  feet,  and 
an  iron  ramrod  taken  and  passed  down  the  leg  to 
the  body  of  the  animal ;  it  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  men  placed  to  the  slit  in  the 
leg,  and  the  animal  was  inflated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  skinned.  When  the  skin  was  sep- 
arated from  the  legs  and  sides,  the  carcass  was  taken 
and  suspended  on  a  peg  on  a  tree  through  the  ten- 
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don  of  a  hind  leg ;  the  skin  was  then  drawn  off  the 
back  (sometimes  the  head  was  skinned,  but  this 
rarely).  The  skin  was  now  spread  out  on  the 
ground  to  receive  the  meat,  etc.,  when  cut  off  the 
body ;  the  inside  was  taken  out,  the  entrails  being 
drawn  out  carefully  and  cleaned  ;  these  were  wound 
round  the  inside  fat  by  two  or  three  who  were  fond 
of  this  luxury — Sentonio,  and  Andrea  the  execu- 
tioner, generally  performing  this  operation.  These 
delicacies,  as  they  were  considered,  being  made 
about  four  inches  long  and  about  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, are  fried  in  fat  or  roasted  on  spits.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  eat  these,  but 
curiosity  first,  and  hunger  afterward,  often  caused 
me  to  eat  my  share,  for  I  soon  learned  it  was  un- 
wise to  refuse  any  thing. 

"While  these  two  men  were  preparing  the  in- 
side, the  other  two  were  cutting  up  the  carcass. 
The  breast  was  first  cut  off,  and  then  the  shoulders; 
the  sheep  was  then  cut  in  half  with  the  axe,  and 
then  the  bones  were  laid  on  a  stump  and  cut  through, 
so  that  it  all  could  be  cut  in  small  pieces.  One 
man  would  hold  the  meat,  while  another  would  take 
hold  of  a  piece  with  his  left  hand  and  cut  with  his 
right.  As  it  was  cut  up,  the  pieces  would  be  put 
into  a  large  cotton  handkerchief,  which  was  spread 
out  on  the  ground ;  the  liver  and  lungs  were  cut 
up  in  the  same  way ;  the  fat  was  then  put  in  the 
caldaja,  and,  when  this  was  melted,  the  kidneys  and 
heart  (if  the  latter  had  not  been  appropriated  by 
some  one)  were  put  in,  cooked,  and  eaten,  every  one 
helping  himself  by  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  pot. 
The  pieces  of  liver  were  considered  the  prizes.  All 
the  rest  of  the  sheep  was  then  put  in  the  pot  at 
once,  and  after  a  short  time  the  pot  was  taken  off 
the  fire  and  jerked,  so  as  to  bring  the  under  pieces 
to  the  top." 

A  few  notes,  taken  almost  at  random,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  way  of  life  of  the 
brigands  and  their  captives  : 

"No  fire  was  made  to-day  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  soldiers,  who  disturbed  the  band 
last  night.  Bread  in  small  quantities  was  divided 
among  us,  but  there  was  no  water."  ....  "Some 
of  the  band  arrived  with  two  sheep.    I  rejoiced  to 
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sec  thein,  for  we  had  not 
had  any  meat  for  rive  or 
six  (lavs.     The  slu  rp  wer« 
soon  killed,  skinned,  and  in 
the  great  cani|>-kettle  ;  but 
Visconti  and  I  were  horri 
lied  at  rinding  we  had  t- 
eat  the  meat  without  bread. 
I  had  -<  •  ■  1  r« -<  1  a  heart,  whicl 
I  roa>t»-d  on  a  stick,  aii'' 
divided  with  Visconti,  as  1 
always  did  with  any  thin, 
that  I  could  secure  apart 
from  the  general  division. 
On  searching  in  my  pocke: 
I  found  a  lit-  e  ol 

bread,   whi<di    I    had  put 
away  an  1  forgotten.     I  hi 
I  ate  as  dessert,  to  tak< 
away  the  taste  of  the  meat. 

We  were  told  Hot  to  <•  it  all 

but  to  reserve  some  for  tin 
evening.  An  hour  liefon 
•unset  every  thing  wa 
pack>'<]  away,  and  w >■  w<r. 
informed  that  a  long  mar.  ! 

was  I ief<  >re  li I  n  a  •  \  ,  r; 

cold,  an  I  a  biting  wind  wf> 
blowing,  so  that  I  was  rath 


r\*  i  »e. 

in  th< 

n  cole! 


for  I  dreaded  ftltl 
open  air  in  tbtM 
nights.     I  always  dr- adrd. 
too.  waking  u|»  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  account  of  the  pierc- 
ing cold.     It  was  a  lon;j 
up-hill  walk  throti/h  tli 
forest.    It  wan  very  dark, 
ami  I  ha«l  the  greatest  dilh" 
cultv  in  following.    I  found 
the  l**t  plan  was  to  ,-r.»<; 
with  mv  left  hand  the  shoul- 
der or  muzzle  of  the  gun  o: 
the  man  Iwfore  me.   As  «c 
approached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  the  force  of 
the  wind  and  the  cold  in 
created.    Several  of  thus* 
in  front  went  on,  while  wr 
were  halted  and  told  to  li- 
down,  as  the  top*  of  th« 
mountain*  are  always  con- 
si. i-  red  dangerous,  for  the 
soldiers  are  often  stationed 
there." 

"In  the  middle  of  the 
<lay  there  was  one  of  the  usual  alarms,  which  proved 
to  be  caused  by  four  or  five  more  of  the  baud  who  had 
come  to  join  us.  With  them  was  one  of  the  women. 
She  had  lieen  shot  right  through  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  one  of  their  guns.  The  lall  had  broken 
the  bone  in  two,  and  the  arm  was  suspended  nnd 
wrapped  up  in  numerous  pocket-handkerchief'.  No 
foo  l  u as  u-iv.  n  t..  u«  all  •!  iy.  but,  t«»  mv  joy,  I  found 
in  my  pocket  a  morsel  .,f  bread  that  I  had  forgotten. 
I  shared  it  with  Don  Francl-co,  and  then  turned 
out  my  pockets,  and  picking  out  the  dirt,  ate  the 
crumbs  which  I  found  there.  We  heard  from  the 
newly-arrived  brigands  that  the  troops  were  all 
around  us.  Great  caution  was  ..!.-.  rv.  'l.  In  the 
evening  two  or  three  ascended  the  mountain  to 
search  for  snow,  and  in  about  an  hour  returned 


with  a  great  mass  c.irrie  I  <■:,  a  - -i  \\  .  at<-  a 

quantity  of  this  to  assuage  our  thirst,  not  having 
j  any  water  for  four-and-twenty  hour-.  I  found  thin 
want  of  water  very  trying  at  tirst,  but  soon  had  not 
only  to  get  accustomed  to  it,  but  v«  ry  oft'  n  to  fare 
still  worse." 

•'  We  had  to  go  two  days  without  any  thing  to 
eat,  so  a  foray  was  made  into  the  country  near  and 

I  three  sheep,  alive,  were  brought  back.    When  they 
were  being  cut  up  I  was  much  disgusted  at  se  in 
Generoso  and  Antonio,  who  generally  acted  a«  butch 
ers.  tearing  mouthfuls  of  raw  meat  with  their  teeth 
from  the  carcass  just  like  wolves.     I  asked  them 
why  they  did  not  wait  for  it  to  l»e  cooked,  and  they 

1  said,  '  Whv  should  we,  when  we  are  dying  of  hun- 
ger?'" 
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Apart  from  privations,  the  brigands  were  in 
continual  alarm  that  the  soldiers  might  pounce 
upon  them  at  any  moment.  At  one  time  the 
captain  wen4  off  on  a  sooating  party,  and  was 
gone  three  days  ;  during  the  interval  those  who 
remained  with  the  prisoners  had  not  a  morsel 
of  food.  When  the  brigands  returned  it  was 
clear  that  something  had  gone  wrong : 

"They  were  in  a  dreadful  state,  having  been 
walking  the  last  three  days  and  nights  incessantly, 
without  having  had  any  thing  to  eat,  and  they 
were,  of  course,  grievously  disappointed  at  our  hav- 
ing no  food  for  them,  and  they  vented  their  feel- 
ings accordingly  by  abusing  and  threatening  me. 
Their  eyes  were  red  and  glistening  from  the  fever- 
ish state  in  which  they  were  from  over-fatigue  and 
want  of  food ;  their  clothing  too  was  very  much 
torn,  and  covered  with  dirt  and  dust,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  very  foot-sore.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  afraid  to  ask  them  any  questions,  going 
on  the  principle  of  'least  said  soonest  mended,'  es- 
pecially as  the  question  of  cutting  off  my  ears,  etc., 
was  again  discussed.  At  last  I  learned  that  there 
were  4000'  soldiers  concentrated  around  Giffoni,  and 
posts  on  all  the  mountains,  so  that  the  brigands 
were  unable  to  remain  near  the  town ;  and  besides 
this  the  peasants  would  not  provide  any  bread." 

This  talk  about  "cutting  off  ears,  etc.,"  re- 
fers to  an  unpleasant  habit  that  some  of  the 
brigands  had  of  threatening  to  send  the  ears 
or  nose  of  the  captive  to  his  friends,  by  way 
of  spurring  up  their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  ran- 
som. Once  they  were  apparently  so  nearly  on 
the  point  of  doing  this  that  Mr.  Moens  made 
up  his  mind  to  cut  off  the  top  of  an  ear  him- 
self, in  the  hope  of  saving  the  remainder.  He 
reasoned  that  a  piece  would  probably  answer 
the  brigands'  purpose  as  well  as  the  whole ; 
and  if  only  the  top  was  gone  he  could  hide  the 
mutilation  by  his  hair.  Once  it  was  suggested 
to  send  his  beard,  "with  a  piece  of  the  chin 
attached,"  for  the  same  purpose.  They  had, 
moreover,  when  out  of  humor,  a  very  disagree- 
able habit  of  discussing  before  him  the  best 
places  to  strike  in  order  to  kill  a  man,  and  of 
thrusting  their  long  knives  between  his  body 
and  arms.  He  met  all  their  threats  very  cool- 
ly, telling  them  that  they  might  kill  him  as 
soon  as  they  pleased.  His  coolness  and  pluck 
clearly  won  their  admiration ;  and  most  likely 
their  threats  were  never  quite  seriously  meant, 
although  it  was  clear  that  they  would  never 
have  allowed  him  to  be  rescued  alive.  When- 
ever there  was  a  skirmish — and  there  were  sev- 
eral— some  of  the  gang  were  always  placed  so 
as  to  be  able  to  shoot  the  prisoner.  For  the 
rest,  their  treatment  was  not  especially  brutal. 
He  fared  in  general  about  as  well  as  the  gang 
themselves,  though  that  was  hardly  enough. 
In  fact,  they  appeared  to  look  upon  their  cap- 
tives as  lawful  prisoners  of  Avar,  to  be  duly 
"exchanged"  for  money.  They  would  un- 
doubtedly have  killed  them  rather  than  allow 
them  to  escape  or  be  rescued.  It  was  every 
way  for  their  interest  to  keep  them  alive ;  and 
when  the  sum  agreed  upon  was  received  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  keep  them  longer. 


Manzo  kept  very  good  discipline  among  his 
followers,  and  was  in  no  way  scrupulous  as  to 
the  methods  of  enforcing  it,  Once  Guange, 
one  of  the  band,  got  into  a  noisy  quarrel  with 
a  "companion."  The  captain  ordered  him  to 
be  quiet ;  and  as  the  command  was  not  at  once 
obeyed  he  rushed  upon  him,  knocked  him  down, 
and  kept  hitting  him  and  rubbing  his  face  on 
the  stones  until  it  was  bruised  to  a  jelly.  It 
was  not  very  easy  to  be  merry  under  such  cir- 
cumstances;  but  once,  when  luck  had  given 
them  a  sheep,  and  they  dared  to  make  a  fire 
to  roast  it,  the  gang  made  a  very  fair  attempt 
at  jollity,  roaring  out  songs,  and  requesting 
one  from  their  prisoner.  They  were  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  singing  was  not  one  of 
his  accomplishments.  In  Italy  every  man  is 
presupposed  to  be  able  to  sing  as  certainly  as 
to  talk. 

So  week  after  week  passed  away,  Mrs.  Moens 
all  the  while  making  strenuous  exertions  to 
raise  and  send  the  money  for  the  ransom  of  her 
husband.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money.  One  gentleman,  the  Rajah  Bj-jc- 
nath,  of  India,  offered  a  draft  for  £10,000; 
another  deposited  in  bank  at  Naples  £8500,  the 
amount  demanded,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Moens. 
The  difficulty  was  in  getting  the  money  to  the 
brigands,  for  it  is  a  grave  crime  for  any  one  to 
hold  any  communication  with  them.  Finally, 
by  threats  the  brigands  compelled  Signor  Vis- 
conti,  a  gentleman  of  Giffoni,  a  little  town  near 
the  mountains,  whose  son  had  been  their  pris- 
oner, to  act  as  their  agent ;  and  he  received 
verbal  permission  from  the  authorities  to  do  so. 
Then  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  send  the  sum 
at  once,  for  fear  that  the  brigands  would  pocket 
it  and  demand  more.  They  often  threatened 
to  raise  the  price.  One  time  a  report  became 
current  among  them  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  pay  the  ransom  ;  whereupon  the 
captain  said  that  he  would  not  take  less  than  a 
million  francs.  Again  news  came  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sent  a  dispatch  relating  to  the 
affair  ;  the  brigands  at  once  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Moens  must  be  a  relative  of 
the  British  Premier,  and  the  value  of  their 
prize  rose  greatly  in  their  estimation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  an  object  with  him  to  con- 
vince them  that  he  was  merely  a  poor  photog- 
rapher, in  order  to  induce  them  to  lower  the 
sum.  They  compelled  him  at  sundry  times  to 
write  most  plaintive  letters  to  his  Avifc,  com- 
plaining of  his  hard  fate,  and  imploring  her  to 
send  on  his  ransom.  Manzo  dictated  these,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  add  a  word  in  English. 
Manzo  himself  wrote  to  Visconti : 

UI  can  do  nothing  more  because  my  band  require  abso- 
lutely 50,000  ducats,  otherwise  they  wish  to  take  his  life. 
Therefore  then,  with  many  tears  of  my  mother,  and  many 
prayers  of  my  mother  and  Fortunato  Tedesco,  they  had 
compassion,  they  cried  so  much  that  they  wanted  to  take 
him  with  them.  I  interceded  with  my  hand,  because  they 
wished  to  take  his  life,  thereupon  they  said  they  would 
have  30,000  ducats,  with  what  I  have  already  received, 
without  deducting  a  centime— 30,000  ducats,  otherwise  we 
shall  take  his  life." 
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1' AC- SI. MILK  <»I    MAN/JVS  KKCKIIT 


•*  i  ffy 


Translation, 

M  I  have  rwlrod  from  Don  Kiln  YUronll.  In  four  pav 
in|  in<l  twrnly-M'VfO  thousand  four  hundrrd  and  eight; 
un  l  durata,  for  lb*  ranaotn  of  the  Kncluhmau  Mueo*. 

At  length  they  nerval  to  take  :t0.<¥)0  ducats 
(something  more  than  £"J.*».»k>0)  in  nil.  The 
last  pavmont  was  made  on  the  ifthh  of  Auk'""'. 
three  months  and  five  days  after  the  capture, 
]Niiiii/'i  giving  a  receipt  t<>r  it  in  duo  l*>rni. 

It  wiu  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  the  phs- 
oncr  t<>  a  pla<  <•  "I  -.tl-  t\  ;  hut  Mnnro  had  | •  r« •  1 1 1 
ised  fli.it  he  would  tit  all  ho  could  t<»  keep  him 
from  danger;  and,  urn  Mr.  Moons  "I  do 
hclicve  that  he  thought  himself  hound  by  honor, 
as  a  brigand  chief,  to  deliver  the  InqUst  safe  to 
hi*  friends."    The  monev  was  fairlv  divided 


io  gang.     There  ha 


thirty  of  them  :  hut  two  had  been  »hot  by  the 
tr<M»p*  the  day  after  the  capture,  nnother  hnd 
"re  and  broken  his  neck,  five 


m  over  a  pre 


had  quarreled  with  the  othtns  and  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  of  the  money;  so  that 
there  were  but  seventeen  left. 

Capture  and  captive  parted  with  all  due  for- 
malities. Manio  took  off  his  hat  and  putting 
some  Napoleon*  in  it  went  round  making  acol- 
Icrtiou.  so  that.  as  In*  phrased  it.  Mr.  Moons 
might  "go  to  Naples  like  a  gentleman.*'  The 
band,  most  of  whom  were  "cleaned  out"  by 
gambling,  were  not  very  literal ;  whcrcuj>on 
the  captain  took  some  money  from  the  com- 
mon bag.  and  nuule  up  the  sum  to  seventeen 
and  a  half  Napoleons  about  *7<»  i.  Mr.  Mo«-n> 
asked  him  t'.>r  a  heaw  gold  chain  which  he 
wore:  Man/.o  was  just  taking  it  off  to  give  it 
to  him  when  somebody  called  him  away,  and 
it  was  not  received.  Gencroso  gave  him  a  ring 
as  a  keepsake ;  and  after  BOOM  hesitation  ex- 
changed for  a  pen-knife  his  own  great  knife, 
w  ith  which  he  had  killed  two  men.  I'asqualc, 
who  had  been  the  most  ferocious  of  the  gang, 
and  who  was  always  hinting  about  cutting  off 
ears,  walked  up  and  gave  a  CMaplfl  of  Napo- 


Ihr  »um  of  a  hun- 
',  IwHntf  thirty  thmi. 
i'ai-tain  Mav*i. 


Icons,  which,  says  Mr. 
Mi  .  lis,  ••  I  accepted  with 
thanks."  Matuo's  mo- 
ther brought  a  small  loaf 
of  u  bite  bread  and  a  little 
omelette.  Then  came  the 
final  parting.  Man/.o  ask 
ed  what  Mr.  Mm  us  would 
say  to  the  Prefect  when 
questioned  about  the 
band.  Mr.  Moons  re- 
plied that  ho  should  saj 
that  this  baud  of  about  'M 
had  U'on  a  match  for  an 
army  of  IO,(HH>  men.  The 
brigand  captain  was  high- 
ly delighted,  rubbed  bis 
bands  with  glee,  and  gave 
him  two  m  »re  rings  ;  ( Io 
neroso  adiled  another, 
making  fn  e  in  all.  Man 

said  lie  was  quite  s.i t  i 
lied    with    the'  amount 
win.  h  hud  been  paid  him  ; 
and    Mr.    Moons  advised 


got  into  nil  the  now  spujM-rs,  and  the  t  •ovcrnment 
was  obliged  to  send  so  many  soldiers  that  the 
brigands  had  wry  little  chance  of  cm  aping.  The 
brigands  ;  I  t<>  kiss  him,  after  the  Italian 

method,  but  this  Mr.  Moon*  declined. 
however,"  ho  su\s,  "  "honk  hands  all  around 
with  them,  they  parting  with  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  The  brigands  wishing  me  a 
pleasant  journey,  waving  their  arniH  to  me  while 
in  sight."  Ho  had  Inren  a  captive  with  them 
106  days,  ilnriiic  all  < 't  w  l.i<  li  time  In'  had  never 


entered  a  house. 

Wh.-n  Mr.  M. 
trance  into  Gitbu 


at  length  made  his  en 
in  appearance  win  not  very 
attractive.     "My  trowsors,"  ho  says,  "were 
all  in  fatten,  and  hanging  in  riblnins  at  my 
N|\  i  . .at  r.iv.  n  d  with  the  fat  and 

:  the  meat  w  hi.  h  1  bad  t«.  carry  in  the 
pocket  ;  and  all  the  lining  of  the  skirts  was  torn 
to  shreds.  My  wide-awake  was  dirty  and  torn. 
M\  shirt  I  lunl  worn  day  and  night  .since  the 
I'.'th  of  June,  more  than  two  months ;  my  boots 
were  all  broken,  and  many  of  the  seams  un- 
stitched. It  is  almost  uuuecessan  to  describe 
the  state  of  my  body.  I  was  cuvercd  with  sores 
from  the  effect  of  the  vermin,  through  the  bri- 
gands having  steadily  refused  to  allow  me  to 
remove  my  clothing  for  washing  purposes,  und 
never  allowing  me  to  stop  at  a  stream,  for  fear 
of  the  troops  coming  upon  us  before  I  could  re- 
arrange my  drc-ss.  " 

The  subject  of  Brigandage  in  Italy,  prac  ti- 
cally presented  in  the  lively  work  of  Mr.  M  us. 
is  a  very  curious  one.  He  was  captured  by  a 
railroad — fine  of  the  few  in  Italy,  and  therefore 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population.  For  al- 
most of  a  third  of  a  year  he  w  as  carried  around 
from  place  to  place  among  the  mountains,  never 
going  more  than  foiiy  or  fifty  miles  from  the 
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great  city  of  Naples.  It  is  much  as  though  one 
had  been  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers  within  a 
couple  of  hours  from  New  York,  carried  off  to 
the  Highlands,  and  kept  there  for  three  months 
and  more,  and  only  released  upon  the  payment 
of  $20,000  or  $30,000.  Nor  was  this  a  sin- 
gle case  of  seizure  by  this  band.  During  that 
year  fully  a  score  of  persons  were  in  like  man- 
ner taken  by  the  same  combined  gang,  for 
whom  ransoms  amounting  in  all  to  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars  were  demanded;  and  more  than 
$100, 000  was  actually  paid.  The  richest  prize, 
in  their  estimation,  was  that  of  "Signor  Wen- 
ner,  son  of  Albert  Wenner,  calico  printer  of 
Salerno,"  captured  by  Manzo's  band  a  month 
after  the  release  of  Mr.  Moens.  For  him  more 
than  $200,000  was  demanded,  and  an  install- 
ment of  $25,000  paid ;  but  at  the  latest  ac- 
counts he  was  still  held,  the  brigands  demand- 
ing the  whole  amount.  These  are  only  the  great 
catches  ;  besides  them  were  many  of  smaller 


amounts.  All  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
belongs  only  to  a  single  province.  As  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  a  similar  state  of  things  exists 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  dominions  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel.  The  consequence  is,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Moens,  that  the  " proprietors,"  or  in- 
deed any  person  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  "dare 
not  show  their  faces  out  of  their  houses,  for 
they  are  carried  off  from  the  very  villages, 
should  they  venture  to  go  a  step  from  their  own 
doors."  Pie  found  it  so  at  Palermo,  where  "no 
one  dare  venture  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city 
for  fear  of  the  brigands." 

The  business  of  brigandage  is  carried  on  by 
the  aid  and  information,  and  greatly  to  the 
profit  of  the  peasantry,  who  seem  to  be  one  and 
all  in  league  with  the  brigands.  They  furnish 
them  with  food  and  other  necessaries,  for  which 
they  charge  extravagant  prices.  Mr.  Moens 
was  allowed  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  Captain 
Manzo,  and  he  affirms  that  five-sixths  of  the 


money  received  in  the  way  of  ransoms  went  to       The  mca-Min-s  iIoIiIk* rati  l \  recommended  l.y 


the  peasants.  K..r  a  loaf  of  broad,  weigh 
3J  pounds  costing  iu  the  town*  from  thnr 
pence  to  sixpence,  the  brigands  paid  a  ducat 
three  shilling*  and  fourpence — and  in  like  pr 
portion  for  every  thing.  The  peasants  act  tl 
part  of"  fence*,"  and,  like  other  fences  Ret  nea 
ly  all  the  gains  of  the  aetnal  perpetrator,  of 
robbery.  This  protitahle  business  is  indeed 
risky  one;  for  Mr.  M<*-n*  wa<  infonned  th 
during  the  time  ho  waa  with  the  brigands  mo 
than  1500  peasants  were  arrested  and  impri 
oncd  on  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the  tn 
Rands  in  only  two  province*,  and  he  was  in  fe 


these  jH'rMUii  would  a»*a«Mn*! 
for  it  »com»  that  it  was  in  ca 


nee  of  the 
ic  tiovcrn- 


Mr  Mi 


mis  and  others  for  the  suppression  of 
ige,  mar  be  studied  with  Ik*  m- tit  by 
uropcatis  whose  delicate  sensibilities 
■eked  by  some  of  the  stringent  orders 
ig  "bridge-burners"  and  "guerrilla*" 


iny  captive  u|»on  the  district  haunted  by  the 
•and."  And,  "in  addition  to  this  a  eottrt- 
nartial  held  on  the  spot  on  any  one  found  with 
nore  bread  upon  his  person  than  a  specified 
imount — say  sufficient  for  his  mid-day  meal; 
in  i  if,  after  a  speedy  trial,  anv  one  thus  proved 
o  have  any  dealing*  whatsoever  with  the  bri- 
gands were  hanged,  tsrrpttmj  aii  i*> « <in  v  fxrton* 
rAo  mnim  be  rrtrmma  omr  of  tkrir  fatmlm  from  th* 


no 
tin. 


ity  with  the  brigands  is  however,  by 
•onftned  to  the  peasants  for  among 
ited  on  this  rharge  «e  find  three  s 


of  th 
roun 


What  hope  is  there  for  a  people  I  soch 
i  brigandage  and  begging  are  the  1  ago  I 
institution*?  Ictfcc 


tant*  of  the 


and  the  sur 

t      M>.,t.l  fl.«t 


»|Hsedily  prevent  all  carrying  of 
he  night.    In  fact,  a  Curfew  Act, 
which  existed  not  so  very  lonj 
I.  would  soon  produce  the  desired 
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Hon.  Jacb  Th. 


»n,  Serretanr  of  the  In- 


III.;..  .  f  ILpI*;»  ViH»Jl!-.«l..  «i1-  H.^sM. 
in.nl  ./  fort*  J«rk«oa  •  &  l  PWUlpv  -  «  .p  «  of  %*m 
(!  >«•..  Awir.litj  tt*c  Rirvr  Stw^f  ••*?  ' 
Ht>i  5  •  .«  *  «|H«fr  <A  lUl-o  H  — Q»fMi  fk  >»>»» 
Tttt».  — Tb*  mftmtk  l0  Vlf  k»b+x  kanu  t>:  IS*  IWI- 
urto     rh*  lUsVW  ta  Uk*  IV* I  »  .-.ium 
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_  I>c*th  of  CneMkl  U  OlWass.  -IScsUwtSsw  W  l^t  Af  • 


I 


Of  •  serious  di 
Their  tdan  wo*. 


giving 
ment. 


the  pn 


>f  the  n 


•laves  in  tl 


IMM  lOl««  !*•!  la  t»««k  «p  lS#  prr*r  f.l  I  io» . 

a  la  •MfprtaaW  II.  W*  4"  Oo4  |»*'V  '  1 9  k 
«•*  boaAlag  mp  at  dsrtrvylng  ib«  t  io<  o.  •>•  oar 

III     If.Ulltir'WlU  Ikf  pUfHM  of  *•»• 


j»  i  <•  p— ws  »•  si 
•  ba  sm4>,  e  »» r *.»»»« 


adroitly  maintained  It  was  thot 
was  a  large  party  at  the  North  ii 
pathv  with  slavcrv,  and  that  tl 
sufficiently  |>owcrful  to  prevent  tl 
venturing  upon  a  war.  The  Sc 
inir  lemiHirarilv  fn»m  the  Clencral 


•rate  struggle  for  the  ei 
lern  Confederacy.     It  w 


iver.  Al- 
roae  upon 


o  to  the  Halite. 


then,  they  supposed,  one  after  ai 
new  Confederacy,  leaving,  peril 
gland.  ■  hose  love  of  liberty  could 
♦•out  in  the  cold** 


n  in  the  I'nitcd 

Kntik  ttf  thf  \f is- 


1  and  the  fourth  in  popul 
States  i»  situated  on  the 
I  sissippi,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  ita 
•  mouth.    The  importance  of  this  city  caused  it 
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to  be  defended  by  the  rebels  with  the  highest 
resources  of  modern  military  art.  Its  capture 
by  the  mortar  fleet  under  Commodore  Porter, 
and  the  gun-boat  fleet  under  Commodore  Far- 
ragut,  may  be  safely  pronounced  as  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  Sixty  miles 
below  the  city  there  were  two  strong  works, 
Fort  Philip  on  the  left  and  Fort  Jackson  on  the 
right  of  the  river.  Their  united  armament 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  guns, 
many  of  them  of  the  largest  calibre.  The  river 
here  is  seven  hundred  yards  wide.  A  chain 
cable  of  massive  links  of  iron  was  stretched 
across  the  river,  supported  by  a  raft  of  enor- 
mous logs,  and  eleven  hulks  securely  moored. 


Above  the  raft  there  were  thirteen  rebel  gun- 
boats, including  the  iron-clad  battery  Louisiana, 
and  the  iron-clad  ram  Manassas.  This  formi- 
dable fleet  was  sheltered  under  cover  of  the 
guns  of  the  forts.  Between  New  Orleans  and 
these  forts,  at  various  important  points  along 
the  river,  water  batteries  were  constructed  to 
sweep  the  channel.  The  cit}r  was  held  by  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  military  force  under 
General  Lovell.  Commodore  G.  N.  Hollins 
commanded  the  naval  armament. 

The  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond  professed, 
and  probably  honestly,  not  to  feel  the  slightest 
solicitude  in  reference  to  the  safety  of  New 
Orleans.     English  and  French  naval  officers 


L'DS 
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who  h;id  examined  the  defenses  pronounced 
them  impregnable.  The  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  any  Yan- 
kee fleet  could  surmount  the  obstructions  with 
which  they  had  barred  the  approaches  to  the 
citv.  ( )ue  of  the  New  ( h  leans  journals  stated, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  18G2: 

"  our  only  fear  is  that  the  Northern  invaders  may  not 
appear.  We  have  made  such  extensive  preparationa  to 
receive  them  that  it  were  vexation*  if  their  invincible  ar- 
mada escaped  the  fate  we  have  in  etore  for  it." 

To  reduce  these  defenses  Commodore  Farra- 
gut was  provided  with  a  gun-boat  and  mortar 
fleet  of  forty- six  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  arm- 
ament of  about  three  hundred  guns  and  mor- 
tars. There  were  no  iron-dads  in  the  fleet. 
Commander  Porter  had  (  barge  of  the  mortar 
fleet,  which  cou-istcd  of  twenty  vessels,  each 
mounting  one  large  mortar  and  two  small  guns. 
The  bombardment  of  the  two  forts  was  opened 
on  the  lMth  of  April.  For  six  days  it  «us  nm- 
tinued  with  almost  unmitigated  fury.  The 
roar  of  this  awful  cannonade  fell  heavily  upon 
the  ear  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  by 
day  and  by  night  though  sixty  miles  distant. 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
April  signal  was  given  for  the  gun-boat  squad- 
ron to  move  up  the  river  nnd  endeavor  to  cut 
through  the  raft  and  chain*  and  run  by  the 
forts,  while  the  mortar  fleet  kept  up  the  Imm- 
bardmeut.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  of  the 
•_'<Uh  Commander  Ib  ll  had  ascended  the  river 
with  two  gun  boats,  while  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  distracted  by  a  terrific  bombard- 
ment,  with  the  hoj>c  of  blowing  up  the  boom 
by  means  ot 'petards.  Failing  in  this  Lieuten- 
ant Caldwell  boarded  one  of  the  hulks  and  c«»n- 
trived  t"  slip  the  eh. on  so  as  to  make  a  Milli 
eient  opening  for  the  steamers  to  pass  through. 
Pollard,  in  his  Southern  History,  apparently 
unwilling  to  give  the  patriots  credit  for  so  hero- 
ic a  d<  ed.  sav  s,  "  I'nfortunatcly  a  violent  storm 
had  made  a  large  chasm  in  the  raft  which  could 
not  l»e  closed  in  lime.H 

The  boats  ax  ended  in  two  columns,  Im- 
mediately upon  passing  through  the  rlm-tn  in 
the  raft  the  right  column  was  to  attack  Fort 
St.  Philip,  and  the  left  Fort  .Faekson.  The 
midnight  conflict  which  ensued  no  desc  ription 
can  portray.  The  gloom  of  night,  the  dark 
flow  of  the  river,  the  flash  of  the  guns,  the  in- 
cessant and  deafening  roar,  the  tierce  blaze  of 
the  lire-rafts,  swept  down  by  the  swift  current, 
the  signal-rockets  piercing  the  black  skies,  nei- 
ther pen  nor  pencil  can  adequately  picture. 

As  soon  as  the  gun-boats  had  passed  through 
the  barrier,  and  while  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
both  of  the  forts,  the  rebel  squadron  came 
rushing  down  the  river  and  plunged  desperate- 
ly into  the  thickest  of  the  tight.  Within  two 
hours  this  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed.  Flag- 
Oflicer  Farragut,  in  his  account  of  this  fearful 
scene,  says  : 

"Just  a.«  the  scene  appeared  to  be  closing  the  ram  Ma- 
uaiisas  was  seen  coming  under  full  speed  to  attack  us.  I 
directed  Captain  Smith,  in  the  MkaiMlppA,  u  turn  and 


run  her  down.  The  order  was  instantly  otn-yed  hy  the 
Mississippi  turning  and  going  at  her  at  full  speed.  ,htst 
as  we  expected  to  see  the  mm  annihilated,  when  within 
fifty  yards  of  each  other,  she  put  her  helm  hard  a-j>ort, 
dvMlg.il  the  Mi.-'si.-.-ippi,  and  ran  a-hore.  The  Missis-ippi 
1  two  broadsides  into  her,  und  tent  her  drifting 
down  the  river  a  total  wreck." 

Commander  Porter's  mortar  flotilla  was 
moored  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  dow  n  the  ri\- 
er,  throwing  in  majestic  curves  through  the 
air  their  enormous  shells  into  the  fort.  The 
rebel  rain  was  swept  down  the  stream  bv  the 
rapid  current  till  she  came  within  sight  of  Por- 
ter- flotilla.  Several  guns  immediately  open- 
ed tire  upon  her.  Commander  Porter  writes 
in  In-  report  : 

"I  ■  <>n  ili-civerod  that  the  Manama*  c  nM  harm  no 

one  again,  and  I  ord«  r«  d  the  vi  Is  to  save  their  shot. 

She  was  beginning  to  emit  smoke  from  her  porta  or  holes, 
and  was  di»e«>verrd  to  be  on  fire  and  siuking.  She  had 
•  vi  1.  :r.l\  1  •:!!..!  up  hy  the  s<|Un<lr.  n  :i.  t!.y  p  «--<  d 
along.  I  tried  to  s«v«  her  as  a  cmioslty,  hy  getting  a 
hawsor  around  her  and  »*vuring  her  to  the  bank,  but  Just 
after  d"lm:  •■■  -he  faintly  exploded.  Her  only  gun  went 
off.  and  emitting  flame*  through  her  bow  port,  like  some 
huge  animal,  abo  gave  a  plunge  and  disappeared  under 
the  water." 

Twelve  gun  boats  bad  now  passed  the  forts, 
and,  casting  anchor  l>cvond  the  range  of  the 
gun*,  pn  p.n.  d  r •  * i  further  operations.  The  ap- 
)  ailing  tidings  had  been  flashed  along  the  wires 
t..  New  Orleans,  creating  there  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable consternation. 

The  citizen-  of  New  Orleans  were  nwakened 
from  their  dream  of  security  bv  the  tolling  of 
the  alarm  bells  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
foe.  It  was  '.»  o  «  b»(  k  on  the  morning  of  the 
L'llh  when  the  intelligence  was  received.  The 
scene  of  tumult  and  consternation  w  hich  ensued 
no  |»en  can  deseri!*.  Hie  whole  population, 
men.  women,  ami  children,  rushed  into  the 
streets.  A*  the  tiding'  were  repeated  from  lip 
to  lip:  "The  Yankee  licet  has  passed  the  forts 
and  is  approaching  the  city!"  the  populace  be- 
came almost  frantic  in  the  madness  of  their 
terror. 

General  Lovell,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
rebel  troops  stationed  in  New  Orleans,  had  been 
down  to  the  fats,  whnh,  its  we  have  stated, 
were  sixty  miles  below  the  city,  to  watch  the 
movements  there.  Appalled  by  the  unexpected 
achievement  of  the  National  fleet,  he  put  spurs 
to  Ids  horse,  and  following  along  the  levee,  at 
the  utmost  possible  speed,  reached  the  citj  at 
L' o'clock  I'  M.  Here,  in  a  hurried  conference 
with  the  city  authorities,  it  was  decided  imme- 
diately to  withdraw  the  military  force  that  the 
city  might  be  saved  from  bombardment.  The 
troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  Camp  Moore,  about  seventy  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  on  the  Jackson  Railroad.  Lovcll's 
army,  it  is  said,  had  been  weakened  to  strength- 
en the  rebel  force  at  Corinth,  and  he  had  then 
under  his  command  but  about  twenty -eight 
hundred  men. 

With  ten  vessels  Flag-Officer  Farragut  was 
now  steaming  up  the  river  toward  the  city. 
He  had  still  apparently  severe  obstacles  to  en- 
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counter.  At  Chalmette,  a  few  miles  below  the 
city,  there  were  two  very  formidable  water- 
batteries,  mounting  on  one  side  of  the  river 
five  32-pounders,  and  on  the  other,  nine  guns 
of  the  same  calibre.  Could  he,  without  delay, 
pass  these  obstructions,  and  send  a  frigate  ten 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  he  could  effectually 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  General  Lovell  and  capture 
his  whole  army.  The  only  retreat  for  the  reb- 
els was  by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the 
river  and  the  swamp.  At  a  place  called  Ban- 
ner's plantation  this  strip  was  but  one  mile  wide. 
Through  this  narrow  neck,  which  a  frigate  could 
command,  the  railroad  passed.  The  nervous 
excitement  under  which  General  Lovell  pressed 


the  evacuation  of  the  city  may  consequently  be 
imagined. 

At  half  past  10  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  25th,  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  the  Chal- 
mette batteries.  The  Hartford  led,  followed 
by  the  Brooklyn,  the  Richmond,  the  Pcnsacola, 
and  six  gun-boats.  The  Cayuga  had  been  Lead- 
ing, and  being  quite  in  the  advance,  and  not 
having  noticed  the  signal  for  close  order,  Cap- 
tain Bailey  had  sustained,  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes,  a  cross-fire  with  the  batteries,  when 
the  Hartford  ranged  ahead  and  opened  so  ter- 
rific a  broadside  of  shells,  shrapnel,  and  grape, 
that  the  rebels  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
were  driven  from  their  guns.    In  quick  succes- 


:}<)<) 
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sion  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  fleet  came  up, 
Uld  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  both  batteries 
were  silenced,  and  the  rebels  were  seen  scam- 
pering from  their  works  in  all  directions. 

There  were  now  no  further  obstacles  to  be 
encoantcred  save  the  fire  rafts  and  burning  ves- 
sels, with  which  the  river  seemed  to  be  tilled. 
The  rebels  in  the  wantonness  of  their  freu/v 
Applied  the  torch  to  every  thing.  All  the  cot- 
ton in  the  city  was  brought  out  and  set  on  fire. 
The  mob  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  ap- 
plying the  torch  to  all  the  public  buildings  and 
even  the  private  dwelling*.  Scarcely  urn  scenes 
in  the  French  Revolution  could  exceed  the  hor- 
rors nt'  the  spectacle  now*  displayed  in  New  Or- 
leans.  Flag  Officer  Farragut.  in  his  Report  to 
the  Se<  retary  of  the  Navy,  writes: 

"I  imut  »ay  I  never  ».!:;«■-.. I  »uch  Vandalism  In  my 
life,  a*  the  destruction  of  property ;  all  th«  ■  htppui,:. 
•l«imb<«l',  cte.»  were  act  on  Ore  and  consumed." 

Tin*  sj>ceial  artist  of  llarjxr't  H'rrlly,  who 
accompanied  the  squadron,  thus  graphically  de- 
scries tho  scene,  as  it  was  presented  to  his  eyes 
when  tho  victorious  fleet  anchored  in  front  of 
New  (  Means  : 

"The  flew  from  oar  deck*  vu  ooe  rorh  a»  « III  rrvrr 
lo  all  human  probability  be  •rtlo<M>d  a«altt.  A  Urgv  city 
lay  at  oar  merer.    I  •  levea  ni  eiovded  br  an  ctritrd 


fro 
Ii  r  .- 


As  the  squadron  with  defiant  tbig  pushed 
boldly  up  they  found  the  gun>  sjtiked.  the  car 
riages  in  (lames,  and  the  garrison  dispersed. 
One  of  the  batteries  contained  twenty-nine 
guns,  the  other  six.  Having  completed  the 
destruction  of  these  works,  they  continued  their 
ascent  against  the  swift  current  of  the  stream. 
About  a  mile  tart  her  up  they  encountered  oth- 
er earth- works,  w  hich  had  aUo  bet  n  abandoned. 

"We  discovered  ht-rr,"  write*  Flag -Officer  Farragut, 
**fa*t<  :  ll.e  ri^-ht  hunk  ol  the  liver,  •  lie  vf  the  uuwt 

lierrulean  labor*  1  hare  ever  —en  a  rait  and  chniii  U> 
extend  arrvee  the  river  to  prevent  Ft«»te'»  iruu-lH.»u  from 


thirty  (ret  wtf  To  the  rent  re  one  a  S-lneh  chain  I-  at- 
I ached,  riiiinii  ^  length*  Uw  Uie  raft.  Tlie  three  \><£*  and 
chain  aie  then  frapped  ti^ether  by  chain*  frvtn  \  to  1 
Inch,  three  or  four  layer*;  and  there  are  nlnciv-*U  of 
theae  length*  r»iuipt-#lng  tho  raft.  It  U  at  least  three- 
quarter*  uf  a  tulle  long." 

Se>  !i  \ess,  |s  were  now  s«Mit  up  the  river 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Craven  to  keep 
up  the  panic.  Several  of  these,  under  Com- 
mander Lee,  were  ordered  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Vu  ksburg.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  Iroquois, 
under  Commander  James  S.  Palmer,  appeared 
oil  Baton  Kotige,  one  hundred  and  twent\  mile- 
oImivc  New  Orleans,  and  dentandetl  the  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  town  with  all  the  muni- 
tions of  war  which  the  rebel*  bad  collected 
there,  ami  the  raining  of  the  1'uited  States  (lag 
otcr  the  aix*n.il.  A  *mull  b>rce  was  landed, 
under  the  guns  t»f  the  l»ont»,  and  t»x»k  |hj*.scs- 
•ion  of  the  place  without  any  conflict. • 

Commander  Palmer  then,  with  the  Iroouoil 


After  rather  a  protracted  correspondent 
with  Monro**,  the  Ma*. or  of  the  city,  New  O 
leans  *a*  surrendered  to  the  National  foreci 
and  again  the  1'uited  States  Hag  (loafed  prom 


ull  communication  with  the  rebel  fleet  or  army, 


hundred  and  seventy  miles  farther,  and  passing 
Port  lludaon,  where  no  batteries  had  then  been 
erected,  on  the  I'.'th  of  May  anchored  be  lore 
Natchci.  The  city  attempted  no  rvaistanco  to 
the  National  Heet,  ami  a*  it  had  never  U-en  t>e- 
cupicd  as  a  military  position  bv  the  rebel*,  it 
was  not  formally  taken  |M>aseasion  of. 

The  httle  »qtiadr<>n  then  pushed  on  toVieks- 
burg,  four  buntlred  mile*  above  New  Orleans. 
11       thev  found  formidable  batteries  frowning 


Orleans  *'a*  again  restored  to  its  rightful  own- 
er, the  people  of  the  United  Mates. 

Hut  the  armed  re  bids  had  (led  up  the  river, 
and  were  again  concentrating  at  various  points 
upon  its  bunks.  They  were  to  be  pursued. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  |»eoplc  that  our  great 
national  ri\er,  the  Mississippi,  eost  what  it 
might,  was  to  be  cleared  of  every  rebel  ob- 
struction from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  General 
Butler's  land-force,  having  disembarked  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Potitchartrain.  to<-k  p«is*e««i«>n 
of  the  city,  and  Flag-Otlicer  Farragut,  leaving 
a  few  ships  in  the  stream  to  overawe  the  re- 
bellious populace,  again  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  river.  He  learned  that  eight  miles  above 
the  city,  at  Carrolton,  there  were  two  forts  quite 
heavily  armed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream. 
But  the  rebels  had  no  longer  any  heart  to  brave 
with  their  w  ater  batteries  the  broadsides  of  our 
fleet. 


oi  the  river.     Commander  S.  P.  with  the 

ad*  ant  e  of  the  squadron,  reached  this  point  on 
the  I Mh  of  May.  To  his  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  a  defiant  refusal  was  re- 
turned. Not  deeming  it  expedient  to  com- 
mence a  bombardment  with  the  small  forec 
he  had  he  delayed  operations  for  a  few  days 
until  the  arrival  of  Flag  Officer  Farragut,  who 
brought  with  him  a  column  of  troops  under 
General  Williams. 

The  rel»cl  batteries  were  so  strongly  posted 
and  so  well  manned,  t!  ;it,  In-fore  attempting  to 
reduce  them,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  for 

*  Commander  Palmer,  in  hi*  I>|»rt,  write*:  '  Here  In 
a  capital  of  a  State.,  with  7000  Inl 
Itaelf  d«fen**-|er».  and  y<  t  a-»ui 
trusting  to  our  forbearance.  I  w, 
to  no  euch  nonsense,  and  accordin 
'teamed  up  abreart  the  am-nal,  I 
lie  property  of  the  United  slatce, 
tlij." 


ir.t  -,  acknowh  d(;ing 
an  arrogant  tone. 


and  oth«r  pub- 
•tcd  over  St  our 
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additional  naval  and  military  force.  Command- 
er Porter's  mortar  flotilla  was  also  towed  up  to 
assist  in  shelling  out  the  heights.  It  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  June  that  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  hombardment. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
the  fleet  got  under  way,  and  each  vessel  steam- 
ed to  its  appointed  position.  At  four  o'clock 
the  mortars  opened  fire.  The  range  of  rebel 
batteries  extended  along  the  river  three  miles 
in  length.  The  Iroquois,  Captain  J.  S.  Palm- 
er ;  the  Oneida,  Captain  S.  P.  Lee ;  and  the 
Richmond,  Captain  James  Alden,  took  the 
lead.  These  were  followed  by  the  Wissahicon, 
Captain  John  De  Camp ;  the  Sciota,  Captain 
Edward  Donaldson  ;  the  Hartford,  Captain  R. 
Wainwright ;  the  Winona,  Captain  E.  T.  Nich- 
ols ;  the  Pinola,  Captain  Pierce  Crosby ;  each 
one  pouring  in  successively  its  tremendous  fire. 
Commander  Porter  followed  with  the  Octorora, 
Westfield,  Clifton,  Jackson,  Harriet  Lane,  and 
Owasco. 

By  the  time  the  fleet  came  within  range  of 
the  forts  it  was  daylight,  and  a  severe  fire  of 
solid  shot  was  immediately  opened  upon  the 
ships  from  the  batteries.  The  guns  appeared 
to  be  principally  Columbiads,  and  the  flag-ship 
was  the  object  of  their  most  deadly  aim.  All 
the  rebel  guns  were  protected,  some  by  earth- 
works and  others  by  solid  rocks.  The  vessels 
were  so  near  the  banks  that  the  gunners  could 
be  seen  working  the  guns  and  waving  their  hats 
in  defiance.  When  the  fire  of  any  of  the  ships 
was  directed  to  any  particular  battery  the  rebels 
would  abandon  their  guns,  returning  to  them 
again  as  the  ship  passed  on.  Flag-Officer  Far- 
ragut  writes  in  his  Report : 

"The  Hartford  received  but  little  injury  from  the  bat- 
teries in  or  below  the  town ;  but  several  raking  shots  from 
the  battery  above  the  town  did  us  considerable  damage. 
They  were  50-pounder  rifle  and  8-inch  solid  shot.  The 
first  passed  through  the  shell-room  and  lodged  in  the  hold, 
but  did  no  other  harm.  The  8-inch  passed  thi'ough  the 
cabin,  but  hurt  no  one.  When  we  reached  the  upper  bat- 
tery we  soon  silenced  it,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that 
its  flag  was  struck.  We  therefore  gave  three  cheers. 
But  when  we  had  passed  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  they  reopened  fire  with  two  heavy  guns.  Although 
their  shots  were  well  directed  they  either  had  too  much 
too  little  elevation,  and  only  cut  our  rigging  to  pieces  with- 
out injuring  any  one  seriously ;  which  was  strange,  as  the 
Iroquois,  Winona,  and  Pinola  were  on  our  quarter.  The 
department  will  perceive  from  this  report  that  the  forts 
can  be  passed,  and  we  have  doue  it,  and  caL  do  it  again  as 
often  as  may  be  required  of  us.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do  more  than  silence  the  batteries 
for  a  time  as  long  as  the  enemy  has  a  large  force  behind 
the  hills  to  prevent  our  landing  and  holding  the  place." 

The  conflict  in  passing  batteries  so  formida- 
ble with  wooden  vessels  was  very  severe.  The 
mortars  took  a  position  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  main  battery  and  hurled 
their  enormous  missiles  upon  the  foe  with  fear- 
ful effect.  As  the  Hartford  and  the  gun-boats 
opened  their  batteries  with  grape,  canister,  and 
shrapnel,  the  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  pro- 
jectiles. Gradually  the  lower  batteries  which 
were  within  range  of  the  mortars  were  silenced. 
But  as  the  gun-boats  came  abreast  of  the  upper 


batteries,  which  were  beyond  the  range  of  the 
mortars,  the  fire  upon  them  became  very  se- 
vere. Several  of  the  mortar  fleet  were  very 
roughly  handled.  The  Jackson,  Captain  Wood- 
worth,  was  struck  by  a  shell  which  exploded  in 
the  wheel-house,  disabling  the  steering  appara- 
tus, and  cutting  off  a  leg  of  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  The  Clifton,  Captain  Baldwin,  hast- 
ened to  the  assistance  of  the  crippled  boat, 
when  a  shot  passed  through  the  Clifton's  boil- 
er. The  catastrophe  was  awful  in  its  effects. 
The  scalding  steam  enveloped  the  boat.  It 
was  a  foe  whom  no  energy  could  resist  and  no 
courage  could  brave.  Six  men  were  scalded  to 
death ;  others  were  severely  burned.  Ten  men 
leaped  overboard,  of  whom  one  was  drowned. 
The  Jackson  now  in  turn  came  to  the  help  of 
the  more  severely  wounded  Clifton.  In  the 
midst  of  a  murderous  fire  she  attempted  to 
rescue  the  scalded  and  drowning  men.  The 
Westfield  hurried  to  the  rescue,  Avhen  she  was 
struck  by  a  heavy  rifle-shot,  which  fortunately 
did  not  cause  any  serious  injury.  The  Octo- 
rora now  came  and  towed  the  Clifton  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  Jackson  also  drifted  out  of 
range.  Commander  David  R.  Porter  in  his 
Report  says  : 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  combined  attack  of  army 
and  navy  had  not  been  made,  by  which  something  more 
substantial  might  have  been  accomplished.  Such  an  at- 
tack, I  think,  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
city.  Ships  and  mortar-vessels  can  keep  full  possession 
of  the  river  and  places  near  the  water's  edge,  but  they  can 
not  crawl  up  hills  three  hundred  feet  high  ;  and  it  is  that 
part  of  Vicksburg  which  must  be  taken  by  an  army.  If  it 
was  intended  merely  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
and  make  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  Flag-Officer  Davis, 
the  navy  did  it  most  gallantly  and  fearlessly.  It  was  as 
handsome  a  thing  as  has  been  done  during  the  war;  for 
the  batteries  to  be  passed  extended  full  three  miles,  with  a 
three-knot  current  against  ships  that  could  not,  at  the 
best,  make  eight  knots  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances."* 

The  mortar-vessels  were  moved  below  Vicks- 
burg, along  the  levee,  amply  protected,  it  was 
supposed,  from  land-attack,  by  an  impassable 
swamp.  The  rebel  general  Van  Dorn,  who 
was  in  command,  it  is  said,  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could 
work  his  way  through  the  morass,  and  by  a 
grand  stroke  seize  the  boats.  He  according- 
ly marched  a  brigade  from  his  encampment 
through  the  dense  woods  and  over  the  miry, 
quaking  bog,  until  they  came  within  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  forest-fringed  levee. 
Here  our  pickets  were  encountered.  They 
precipitately  retreated,  firing  as  they  ran  from 
the  overpowering  force,  which  was  struggling 
along,  many  of  them  waist  deep  in  mire.  But 
Commander  Porter  was  not  the  man  to  be 
caught  napping.  Instantly  all  the  guns  of  the 
mortar-vessels  and  flotilla-steamers  opened  a 
terrific  fire  upon  the  woods,  of  grape,  shrapnel, 

*  The  contradictory  account  which  reach  us  of  the  de- 
tails of  these  events  is  remarkable.  General  T.  Willi:imf, 
in  his  official  Report,  says:  •-•  Seven  of  Flag-Officer  Farra- 
gut's  vessels  passed  Vicksburg  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  without  alarming  the  batteries  of  the 
town." 
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29th.  Nearly  twelve  hundred  negroes,  gath- 
ered from  the  adjoining  plantations,  engaged 
gleefully  in  the  work,  cutting  down  trees,  grub- 
bing up  the  roots,  and  excavating  the  soil. 
The  two  fleets  awaited  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment with  the  deepest  interest.  The  ca- 
nal was  not  completed  until  the  22d  of  July, 
when  the  water  of  the  river  was  too  low  to  run 
tnrough  it.  The  plan  was  revived  in  the  final 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  but  proved  a  failure. 

About  twelve  miles  north  of  Vicksburg  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River.  The  river  is 
three  hundred  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is 


navigable  for  boats  for  fifty  miles  at  high  stages 
of  the  water.  Several  miles  up  this  river  the 
rebels  had  established  a  navy-yard,  where  they 
were  building  a  powerful  iron-clad  ram  named 
the  Arkansas.  To  prevent  our  squadron  from 
passing  up  to  disturb  their  operations  they  had 
reared  powerful  batteries  upon  a  commanding 
elevation  called  Haines  Bluff.  The  most  of 
our  fleet  was  now  moored  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo,  while  Porter's  mortar  fleet  was  near- 
ly fifteen  miles  down  the  river.  The  Vicks- 
burg batteries  prevented  any  communication 
between  the  fleets  except  by  running  the  fear- 
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ful  gauntlet  of  their  guns  or  by  sending  couri- 
ers down  through  the  swamp  on  the  western 
banks.  Not  a  little  solicitude  was  kit  respect- 
ing this  iron-clad  monster,  of  whose  speed,  arm- 
ament, and  ponderous  mail  appalling  stories 
were  told. 

Several  of  our  vessels  were  performing  pick- 
et duty  as  far  up  the  Yazoo  M  the  rebel  bat- 
teries would  permit  them  to  go.  About  sc\cn 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  July, 
when  General  Williams's  troops  ami  the  contra- 
bands were  hard  at  work  upon  the  canal,  and 
the  fleet  was  impatiently  awaiting  its  comple- 
tion, heavy  tiring  was  heard  up  the  Yazoo. 
Two  deserters  the  evening  before  had  come  on 
board  the  l.-«  \.  ami  had  reported  that  the 
Arkansas  was  ready  to  come  down.  The  gun- 
boats Carondelct  and  Tyler,  with  the  steam- 
ram  Queen  of  the  West,  had  accordingly  been 
sent  up  the  Yazoo  t<»  watch  proceeding*.  The 
Meet  was  lying  at  anchor  with  tire*  banked  but 
no  steam  on.  A*  they  had  no  mean*  of  re- 
plcni*hing  their  coal  it  was  needful  to  prac- 


u  tl 


ticc  the  utmost  cconoti 
fuel. 

The  sound  of  the  firing  drew  rapidlv  nearer. 
The  whole  fleet  was  on  the  utir.  Soon  two  of 
our  boat.*  wcro  seen  ru*hing  down  the  river  At 
full  speed,  pursued  by  the  monster  ram.  The 
retreating  vessels  wire  firing  vigorously  with 
their  stern  gun*,  and  were  an  vigorously  replied 
to  by  the  Im»w  gun*  of  the  invincible  f«>c.  The 
Carondelct  had  l»eeu  driven  ashore,  and  the 
Arkansas  was  now  in  a  0081  Of  mail  w  hich  could 
laugh  to  scorn  all  ordinary  shot,  imp«  I  ti  •  .  •!  • 
chasing  and  pelting  the  Tvlor  ami  the  Queen 
of  the  Watt  The  rebel  ram  WM  but  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  ships  it 
was  pursuing.     It  wa*  an  appalling  hour. 

As  many  of  the  boats  as  could  bring  their 
gun*  to  bear  upon  the  foe  immediately  o|K>n<id 
their  fire.  All  the  bo.it*  werv  now  striving  hur- 
riedly to  get  up  steam,  and  a  strange  accne  of 
commotion  ensued.     A*  the  Arkansas  rushed 


was  thought,  penot rated  her  armor.  A*  she 
approached  the  Richmond  the  rebel  received  a 
terrible  broadside  from  her  guns.  For  a  mo- 
ment both  vessel.*  were  enveloped  in  smoke. 
As  the  *moke  lifted  the  iron-clad  mon-ter  w.i* 
»e  n  still  careering  on  her  way  unharmed. 
When  passing  the  Hartford  she  received  an- 
other broadside  which  she  did  not  condescend 
to  notice.  An  eve-witness  on  board  the  Hart- 
ford writes: 

"A  nhol  took  effect  In  the  boiler  of  the  mm  Lancaster, 
of  Commodore'  Davftfs  fleet,  and  several  person*  were 
killed  and  wounded.  It  i*  n»t  certain  whether  thi*  shot 
came  fr»mi  one  of  our  pin*  or  from  the  Ark»n»a«,  as  the 
vessel*  were  much  crowdet  and  in  no  pod* ion  for  such  an 
encounter.  As  the  Arkmsas  pot  pant  the  Hartford  she 
tired  two  rifleshots  which  pas«ed  h*rmle**ly  over  our 
heads.  The  Benton  had  got  under  war  by  this  time,  and 
•darted  out  to  meet  her  ;  but  she  did  no*  seem  t<>  lik«*  the 
1  x)ks  of  her  antagonist,  and  steamed  rapi  Uy  down  the 
river,  firing  her  pun*  at  interval*.  The  Ilent-  n  followed 
her  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries  on  the  bluffs  which 


opened  on  her,  and  she  retired,  leaving  the  Arkausas  to 
ruu  down  to  Vick.-buig." 

The  Arkansas,  which  thus  boldly  ran  through 
our  whole  Meet,  wis  truly  a  formidable  vessel. 
Ib  r  armored  sides  were  at  an  angle  of  fort v- 
live  decree-,  not  running  to  a  point  like  tbe 
Merrimac,  but  flat  on  the  top  with  a  single 
smoke-stack  protruding.  She  was  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  and  the  thick  iron  plates  which 
completely  cased  her  sides  seemed  to  resist 
i  nearly  all  the  shots  which  were  fired  at  her. 
The  rebel  general  Van  Dorn,  in  his  official  re- 
port id"  the  action,  sa\  *  : 

"  Oltr  1  ««  »n<  »  n  tui-n  ki'l  !  nti  1  fifteen  woun  led. 

Cap' .tin  Hruan,  her  commander  and  hero,  wa*  slightly 
wounded  in  the  head.     The  smuke-atack  of  the  Arkansas 
i .  1  l        •  n  .  1.    i    :.  i  i  ;..ti  i  tally  damaged 

I  and  can  soon  be  wj  aired." 

The  I'nion  fleet  below  Vicksburg  consisted 
of  the  Brooklvn.  Kcntu  bcc.  ami  .lack-on,  w  ith 
the  mortar  vessels  and  a  large  nuin'  i  i  of  mm-. 
ports,*  (ireat  ■pprchensi on s  wcro  felt  for  the 
mortar  fleet,  jis  it  had  no  mean*  of  resisting  a 
•  ;  »rn  :•:..'!.  .      And  it  was  grcatlv  feared 

that  the  Arkansas,  having  destroyed  or  c;i). 
tured  the  mortar  ll< t  t,  would  rush  down  the 
river  to  New  Orleans,  and  by  the  destruction 
of  the  few  slips  b  it  in  guard  there,  capture 
our  small  land  force,  and  restore  the  city  again 
to  n  l  el  rain,  Mr  W.  It  Kcnslutw,  who  was 
commnmling  Division  of  Mortar  Flotilla,  re- 

I  ports  that,  it*  s«h»u  a.*  In-  received  information 
that  the  Arkansas  was  endeavoring  to  pan*  the 
fleet  and  would  probably  succeed,  he  signaled 
to  the  schooner*  to  get  under  way  immediate- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  slipped  the  cable  of 
bis  steamer,  the  Wcstlield,  that  he  migh,  ren- 
der  *uch  assistance  as  should  be  required. 

!  These  measures  were  hardly  adopted  ere  tho 
Arknnsas  was  seen  gliding  along  under  the 
bank  at  Ybkshurg,  |»c  fleetly  sheltered  by  tho 
batteries.  4  )nc  <  an  hardly  imagine  the  shout 
of  triumph  with  which  her  advent  was  greeted 
by  the  rebel*. 

(  )  .  ..:  ti  e  im-rt  ir  s<  booners,  the  Svdnev  ( \ 
•lone*,  had  unfortunately  grounded,  and  was 
lving  in  a  defen-.  b  -»  condition.  It  seemed 
neces-ary  immediately  to  blow  her  up,  to  pre- 
vent her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Tbe  remaining  schooners  dropped  down  below 

j  the  Brooklyn,  behind  whose  broadsides  they 
sought  protection.  This  movement  being  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  Commander  Kenshaw 
steamed  cautiously  up  the  river  to  provide  for 
blowing  up  the  crippled  boat,  and  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  position  of  the  ram.  I'pon  the  way  he 
met  General  William*  and  hi*  statF  riding  along 
the  weftcm  bank.  He  hailed  the  General  and 
inquired  if  he  wished  to  embark  his  command. 

•  '-The  \o-tit  bombarding  fl  « t,  nn-ler  eommand  of 
Commodore*  Farragut  and  I'.irter,  con  nix  ted  of  eighteen 
^-iin  and  mortar  boat*,  fire  sl-n.p*  of  war,  and  seventy 
tran-pnrt*.  The  upper  fl.-et  consisted  of  eleven  gun  boat* 
and  ram*  and  thirteen  transport*,  under  command  of 
I      mo  ilea  I  DavU."— I'vUinTs  Second  Yvir  of  the  If'ar, 
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Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  requested 
General  Williams  to  send  some  artillery  offi- 
cers on  beard  the  stranded  schooner,  that  the 
boat  might  be  so  scientifically  blown  up  as  to 
throw  the  mortar  into  deep  water.  He  then 
approached  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
schooner,  and  gave  orders  that  all  preparations 
should  be  made  for  blowing  her  up,  but  that 
the  torch  must  not  be  applied  until  the  signal 
was  given,  or  the  Arkansas  was  seen  actually 
coming  down. 

The  scene  at  this  moment  presented  to  the 
eye  was  one  of  wonderful  beauty ;  the  broad 
majestic  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  gliding  silently  beneath  the  rays  of  a 
July  sun  to  its  goal  in  the  Gulf;  the  steamer 
Westfield,  with  Commander  Kenshaw  upon  the 
deck,  breasting  the  current  as  he  hailed  the  par- 
ty on  the  shore  ;  the  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Gen- 
eral "Williams  and  his  staff  on  the  levee ;  the 
rank  and  gloomy  forest  rising  from  the  almost 
boundless  and  impenetrable  swamp  in  the  rear ; 
up  the  river  the  spires  of  Vicksburg,  the  bat- 
teries belching  forth  their  tremendous  dis- 
charges ;  the  Arkansas  running  to  seek  the 
protection  of  their  guns ;  the  pursuing  fleet 
pelting  the  foe  with  shot  and  shell,  while  ar- 
rested in  the  chase  by  the  batteries ;  the  bil- 
lowy volumes  of  smoke  ;  the  stranded  mortar- 
schooner,  and  a  short  distance  down  the  river 
the  majestic  Brooklyn,  with  the  mortar-schoon- 
ers huddled  in  her  rear  for  protection — all  this, 
with  the  accompanying  thunder-peals  from  in- 
numerable cannon  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  must 
have  presented  a  scene  wrhich  it  would  have 
tasked  the  energies  of  a  Horace  Vernet  to 
transfer  to  canvas. 

Commander  Renshaw  then  proceeded  up  the 
river  somewhat  further,  and  threw  two  rifle 
shots  at  the  ram ;  then  running  below  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  observations  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Flag-Officer  Farragut  to 
bring  his  mortars  immediately  into  position  to 
bombard  the  rebel  batteries,  as  Farragut  was 
coming  down  with  his  fleet  to  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  ram.  Commander  Porter  had  gone 
down  the  river  with  most  of  the  steamers  of 
the  flotilla  towing  twelve  of  the  mortar-schoon- 
ers. The  schooners  were  expeditiously  brought 
into  position,  but  while  the  movement  was  be- 
ing made,  through  some  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing of  orders,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the 
magazine  of  the  S.  C.  Jones,  and  the  vessel 
was  blown  in  fragments  into  the  air. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Commander  Renshaw  had  all  his  mortar-boats 
in  position  to  open  their  fire.  In  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  steamers  it 
took  some  time  to  tow  the  schooners  to  their 
appointed  stations  along  the  western  banks  of 
the  river.  The  Vicksburg  batteries  immedi- 
ately opened  upon  them  a  brisk  cannonade. 
Three  of  the  schooners  were  in  position  at  half 
past  one  o'clock.  The  roar  of  battle  was  now 
opened  in  good  earnest.  The  schooners  were 
at  a  distance  of  about  4000  yards  from  the  bat- 
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teries.*  General  Williams  brought  up  a  field 
battery  on  the  western  banks  opposite  Vicks- 
burg, and  took  efficient  part  in  the  fray.  With 
a  smothering  storm  of  8-inch  grape  a  swarm 
of  rebel  riflemen  on  the  Vicksburg  side,  who 
were  concealed  in  the  woods,  annoying  the 
mortars  with  their  unerring  aim,  were  speedily 
dispersed. 

Hour  after  hour  this  thundering  bombard- 
ment was  continued.  The  firing  fi  -om  the 
mortars  was  rapid,  and  accurate.  The  enor- 
mous shells  could  be  seen  falling  within  the 
batteries,  perceptibly  diminishing  the  regular- 
ity of  their  fire.  In  reference  to  this  conflict 
Commander  Renshaw  says,  in  his  Report : 

"To  the  Report  of  Lieutenant-Commanding  Breese, 
commanding  the  Second  Division  of  mortar-schooners,  I 
have  the  honor  to  refer  you  for  particulars  of  the  mortar 
practice  and  conduct  of  their  officers  and  men.  The  serv- 
ices of  this  officer,  I  am  aware,  have  already  heen  brought 
to  your  notice  by  the  very  able  and  gallant  commander 
of  the  flotilla,  Captain  Porter.  And  I  have  only  to  add 
the  expression  of  my  very  high  appreciation  of  his  official 
ability  and  gallantry,  and  my  thanks  for  his  zealous  as- 
sistance during  this  anxious  day — anxious  from  the  fact 
that,  from  the  hour  of  half  past  one  until  nearly  eight  in 
the  evening,  the  mortar-schooners  were  lying  in  position 
comparatively  unprotected,  within  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  this  ram,  which  had  successfully  run  the  blockade  of 
our  fleets,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  her  repairs  might 
be  completed  and  she  again  ready  for  action." 

About  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  mortar-boats  were  signaled  that  the  gun- 
boat fleet  was  getting  under  way  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  batteries.  This  was  the  signal 
for  them  all  to  open  fire  with  redoubled  rapid- 
ity. Flag-Officer  Farragut  was  attempting  the 
passage  of  the  batteries  with  his  New  Orleans 
fleet,  having  the  double  purpose  in  view  of 
joining  his  squadron  below,  and  hoping  also 
to  destroy  the  rebel  ram  in  passing.  The  fleet 
accomplished  its  Wonderful  achievement  of  run- 
ning, with  but  little  loss,  those  formidable  bat- 
teries frowning  along  the  bluffs  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire  from  the  ships, 
which  often  drove  the  rebels  from  their  guns. 
In  the  deepening  twilight  the  tempest  of  war, 
with  its  flash  and  thunder-peal  and  crashing 
bolts,  raged  with  all  the  fury  with  which  hu- 
man passion  could  inspire  it. 

The  designs  against  the  Arkansas,  however, 
proved  a  failure.  She  was  so  concealed  under 
the  shore,  and  so  protected  by  heavy  batteries, 
that  she  could  not  be  reached  in  the  darkness. 

The  chagrin  which  the  career  of  the  Arkan- 
sas caused  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as 
the  country  at  large,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  Report  of  Flag-Officer  Farragut : 

aIt  is  with  deep  mortification  that  I  announce  to  the 
Department  that,  notwithstanding  my  prediction  to  the 
contrary,  the  iron-clad  ram  Arkansas  has  at  length  made 
her  appearance  and  taken  U3  all  by  surprise.    We  had 

*  The  following  schooners  were  engaged :  the  John  Grif- 
fith, Henry  Brown  Commanding ;  the  Henry  Jones,  James 
W.  Pennington  Commanding;  the  Oliver  II.  Lee,  Wash- 
ington Godfrey  Commanding;  the  Orvetta,  F.  E.  Blanch- 
ard  Commanding;  the  Sarah  Bruen,  A.  Christian  Com- 
manding.   See  W.  13.  Renshaw1  s  Report. 
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heard  that  she  was  up  at  Liverpool,  in  the  Yazoo  River, 
and  Lliiuttiiient  Oeltmnl  DM  informed  me  that  the  river 
was  too  narrow  for  our  gnu -boats  to  turn,  and  was  also 
shallow  in  places  but  suggested  that  Flag-Othe  r  Pavis 
might  send  up  some  of  his  iron-chid  boats,  which  draw 
only  six  or  seven  feet  of  water. 

41  When  this  was  proposed  to  Flag-Officer  Davis  he  con- 
sented i mint  diutely,  and  (mucihI  Williams  ■  tic  re  !  t  >  -end 
up  a  few  sharp-shoomrs.  The  next  morning  they  »eut 
off  at  daylight,  aud  by  six  in  the  morning  we  heard  tiring 
up  the  river,  but  supposed  it  to  be  the  gun-beats  tiring  at 
the  flying  artillery  said  to  be  lining  t  lie  liver.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  giin-l«  at-  :i\  jn-arcd  and  the  ram  in 
pun-nit.  Although  we  were  all  Iv  it.g  with  In  tic-.  1.  ne 
of  us  had  -team  <  r  could  get  it  up  in  time  to  pursue  her; 
but  rhe  took  th'1  broadsi>le  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  was  a 
bold  thing,  and  she  wa*  only  saved  by  our  feeling  of  se- 
curity. She  was  very  nun  h  injund,  and  w.is  only  a!  le 
to  drift  down  at  the  lowest  speed— nay  one  knot — ami 
with  the  current  she  g<>(  down  to  the  forts  at  Yickslxirg 
before  any  of  us  had  steam  up. 

"I  had  a  consultation  with  Flag-Officer  I>avis,  ami  we 
thought  it  bent  to  take  the  evening,  when  he  droppi-d 
down  to  take  the  Are  of  the  upper  l«itl<  ry,  and  my  txjuad- 
!oti  — «1  «!•  wn  with  the  dt  t.  rmin.it i  u  >  f  dcMr  >\  -.n.-  the 
ram  if  pcmdbhv  Hut  by  delays  of  getting  in  |--ttion. 
etc.,  it  was  so  dark  by  the  time  we  reached  the  town  that 
nothing  could  be  aeeo  exct-pt  the  t!  »-lu--  of  the  guna,  so 
tlmt,  tO  my  gnat  mortuVatioo,  I  wu  obliged  to  gn  down 
and  anclKT  with  the  rewt  of  my  fleet,  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports mortar-  l»«t#,  etc 

"The  ram  Is  now  rr pairing  damage* ,  for  we  put  many 
It.  Us  through  her,  though  we  .!■  not  »,:.  -  tl.e  .  xt.  nl  .  f 
dam.ige  done  to  her.  lie  aasured,  Mr,  however,  that  I 
shall  leave  no  11001'  unturned  to  destroy  hrr." 

It  was  quite  evident  tliat  the  Arkansas  lta<! 
rc<  "ived  pretty  severe  handling  fmm  tit-*  ti<  i  t. 
as  day  after  day  passed  and  she  did  m>t  ven 
turc  front  Iter  moorings  beneath  ihe  guns  of 
the  shore  batteries.  On  the  morning  of  the 
2lM  another  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the 
rclnd  ram.  Flag-Officer  l>.i\i».  about  daylight 
in  the  morning,  attacked  with  gn  at  vehemence 
the  tipper  batteries  w  ith  the  gun  boats  Benton. 
Cincinnati,  and  Ixmisvillc.  I'nder  cover  of 
this  lire  the  F.ssex  and  the  (Jueeit  of  the  West 
rushed  down  the  river  at  their  utmost  sjHcd. 
to  plunge  upon  the  Arkansas  to  endeavor  to 
crush  in  her  sides.  The  reltel  rum  was  at  her 
place  at  the  levee  under  the  batteries.  The 
Queen  of  the  West  struck  the  Arkansas  with 
sutVu  ient  force  to  d«>  her  some  injury,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  disabling  her.  The  F.ssex  dc- 
livered  several  very  effective  shots  into  the 
ram.  but  in  endeavoring  to  strike  only  grazed 
her  side,  and  ran  with  great  force  u|mmi  th.- 
bank.  Here,  for  ten  minutes,  until  she  could 
be  got  nft",  the  Fssex  was  exposed  to  a  terrible 
fire  from  the  shore  battery. 

The  sickly  season  had  now  come.  The  most 
vigorous  men  wilted  and  broke  down  under  the 
uuiutennitted  and  exhausting  heat  of  that  pes- 
tilential region.  Men  who  were  apparently 
well  one  day  would  sink  away  and  die  before 
the  close  of  the  next.  Of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  of  the  mortar  fleet  one  hundred  and 
six  were  sick  and  oft"  duty.  The  crews  of  the 
gun-boats  were,  many  of  them,  reduced  to  one- 
halt"  their  number.  Six  hundred  men  were 
needed  immediately  to  seeure  the  efficiency  of 
the  flotilla. 

The  rebels  suffered  even  more  severelv  than 


the  patriots.  Out  of  from  eighteen  to  twentv 
thousand  men  on  his  rolls,  lie  could  scarcelv 
muster  live  thousand  in  his  ranks.  They  suf- 
fered far  more  severely  than  our  men  from 
want  of  suitable  hospital  accommodations,  med- 
icines, and  food. 

As  it  was  manifest  that  the  shore  batteries 
could  not  be  carried  without  die  assistance  of  a 

far  more  powerful  land-force  than  we  then  bad, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise for  the  present.  Flag-Officer  Farragut 
was  therefore  instructed  to  dropdown  the  river 
with  his  fleet  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  nation 
gathered  its  strength  to  strike  the  rebels  on  the 
bluffs  at  Vieksburg  an  effectual  blow.  Com- 
mander l'orter  was  left  below  Vieksburg,  with 
the  l".-»cx  and  the  Sumter,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

On  the  I'sth  of  July  Flag-Ofticcr  Farragut 
returned  to  New  Orleans  with  most  of  his  fleet. 
The  Katahdin  and  Kineo  were  left  at  Baton 
Rouge  with  a  small  land-force.  On  the  ."ith  of 
August  a  rebel  force  of  ten  regiments,  under 
command  of  (ieneral  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  m  ule 
a  vigorous  ;.s>.uilt  upon  the  small  force  sta- 
tioned  at  Baton  Rouge.  One  of  the  most  s0- 
\.  rely  contested  battles  of  the  war  ensued,  in 
which  (ieneral  Williams  was  killed  by  a  rifle- 
ball  through  the  (  best.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  some  friendlv  negroes 
brought  the  intelligence  to  the  camp  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  All  possible  arrange- 
ments v.<  re  made  for  the  menaced  attack. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock  the  next  morning 
the  reveille  was  licatcn,  and  our  little  army 
marched  about  a  mile  out  of  town  to  meet  the 
!•  .•.  The  enemy,  however,  appeared  in  such 
force  that,  after  verv  severe  lighting,  we  were 
c<iui ) idled  to  fall  back.  Our  troops  experi 
<  need  in 1 1 <  h  annoyance  from  facing  the  blaze 
of  the  rising  sun.  But  in  defiance  of  every 
dift'n  ulty  they  manfully  bore  the  shock  of  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  Sixth  Michigan,  with 
Niuis's  battery  on  the  right,  and  the  Fourteenth 
Maine,  with  Manning's  battery  on  the  left,  won 
great  renown.  They  were  exposed  for  MOM 
time,  in  the  open  field,  to  the  swarming  foe 
v.!..-  assailed  them  fi   the  woods.  The  Thir- 
tieth Massachusetts  w.,s  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
hotly-pressed  Michigan  troops,  but  before  they 
were  in  position  the  rebels  were  driven  back. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ninth  Connecticut  and 
the  Fourth  Wisconsin,  which  had  been  held  in 
reserve,  were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  aid  of 
the  left  wing,  but  as  they  were  rushing  upon 
the  field  the  foe  sullenly  retired. 

During  the  fight  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  camp  of  the  Twenty-first  In- 
diana and  burned  it.  But  the  despoiled  regi- 
ment took  fearful  revenge,  in  pouring  into  their 
disordered  ranks  a  volley  of  balls,  w  hic  h  strewed 
the  ground  with  the  wounded,  and  caused  the 
survivors  precipitately  to  retreat.  The  rebels 
also  forced  an  entrance  into  the  camp  of  the 
Twentieth  Maine,  where  they  encountered  a 
similar  fate.    The  Twenty-first  Indiana  fought 
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with  such  desperation  of  courage  that  it  is  said 
one  of  the  rebel  Generals,  whose  fortune  it  was 
to  encounter  them,  remarked : 

"But  for  those  accursed  Indianians  we 
should  have  taken  Baton  Rouge !" 

The  gun-boats  Essex,  Sumter,  Kineo,  and 
Katahdin  took  glorious  part  in  this  conflict. 
The  two  former  were  placed  in  position  to  pro- 
tect our  left.  They  opened  fire  into  the  woods 
through  which  the  foe  was  swarming,  and  with 
their  screaming  shells  shattered  the  forest  and 
scattered  a  storm  of  iron  hail  around  the  assail- 
ants. Signal-Officer  Davis,  of  the  Kineo,  took 
a  position  on  the  tower  of  the  State  House, 
where  he  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  field  of 


battle,  enabling  him  to  signal  the  gun-boats 
where  to  throw  their  shells.  These  death- 
dealing  missiles,  hurled  from  the  11-inch  guns 
of  the  boats,  constrained  the  rebels  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance.  It  is  said  that  one  shell 
from  the  Kineo  killed  from  forty  to  sixty  of  the 
rebels. 

"When  near  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Keith,  of  the  Twenty-first 
Indiana,  was  taken  from  the  field  severely 
wounded.  Colonel  Cahill  says  in  his  report 
that  no  words  of  his  can  do  him  justice.  He 
adds : 

44  He  was  every  where,  in  every  place,  working  hi*  men 
through  tents,  trees,  and  under-brush  like  u  veteran ;  and 


when  serioudy  wounded  and  taken  from  tb«  Ml  he 
would  not  give  up,  but  moved  around  among  hli  officer* 
aid  turn,  counseling  and  as  elating  In  every  thing,  to  the 
injury  and  irritation  of  his  wound*.  Colonel  Roberta,  of 
tlu  Seventh  V.  miunt,  fill  mortally  wounded,  and  has  since 
die.!. 

'  0  lonel  Nicker^n,  of  the  Fourteenth  Main*1,  Find  hi" 
hon«e  shot  from  under  him  by  a  discharge  of  grape  lie 
sprang  from  und.-r  hi*  dying  s teed,  and  waving  his  sword 
odlod  upon  his  men  for  one  more  charge.  The  m«n  sprang 
forward  with  three  roaring  chters,  and  drove  back  the 
advancing  foe." 

But  we  have  no  space  to  record  the  individ- 
ual ac  ts  of  heroism.  It  wa-s  near  the  close  of 
the  battle  when  General  Williams  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  He  had  just  said  to  the  men  of  the 
Twentv-first  Indiana,  as  their  gallant  Colonel 


was  borne  wounded  from  the  field,  leaving  the 
regiment  in  command  of  Captain  Grimsley: 
"  Hovs,  your  field-officers  arc  all  gone.  I  will 
■Md  you!'  The  men  responded  with  three 
cheers.  Just  at  that  moment  the  fatal  bullet 
pierced  the  bosom  of  the  General  and  he  fell. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Col- 
onel Cahill : 

•'That  more  undaunted  bmvery,  ro-lneM,  and  skill  hsc 
'  not  been  displayed  in  any  l  attl-  -fi.  ld  than  on  that  of 
'  Baton  Rouge,  and  that  too  by  officers  who  never  \»  fort- 
handled  troops  in  a  fight." 

As  the  discomfited  rebels  retired  the  gun- 
1  boats  continued  pitching  shells  into  the  woods 
even-  half  hour  during  the  whole  night.  But  the 
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foe  was  far  away  on  the  rapid  retreat.  Our  small 
land-force,  weakened  by  sickness  and  exhaust- 
ed by  heat  and  fatigue,  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  pursue. 

The  Union  force  engaged  numbered  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  enemy 
had  at  least  five  thousand,  with  twelve  or  four- 
teen field-pieces  and  some  cavalry.  About 
thirty  of  their  number  were  captured,  and  they 
left  seventy  wounded  men  upon  the  field.* 

It  was  in  the  plan  of  attack  by  the  rebels 
that  while  Breckinridge  with  his  overpowering 
force  fell  impetuously  upon  our  little  garrison, 
the  Arkansas  was  to  crush  and  sink  our  gun- 
boats. Our  boats  were  all  ready  to  receive 
her,  but  the  Arkansas  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance. It  was  therefore  decided  for  the 
gun-boats  to  take  a  trip  up  the  river  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  become  of  her.  On  turning  a 
bend  of  the  stream  the  monster  ram  was  seen 
close  to  the  bank,  evidently  disabled.  Two 
rebel  gun-boats,  the  Webb  and  the  Music, 
were  hovering  around  her.  Prudently  they 
retired  as  soon  as  our  little  fleet  hove  in  sight. 
The  Essex  led,  followed  by  the  Sumter,  the 
Kineo,  and  the  Katahdin. 

*  Colonel  T.  W.  Cahill's  Report.  Lieutenant  G.  Weit- 
zel's  Report  states  the  rebel  force  at  6000,  ours  at  2000. 


The  Essex  ran  by  her  crippled  antagonist, 
which  could  only  bring  one  gun  to  bear  upon  ' 
her,  and  taking  a  position  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant,  opened  upon  the  ram  with  three 
guns  charged  with  solid  shot.  One  of  these 
balls  struck  the  bow  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
though  it  produced  a  deep  indentation  the  ball 
was  split  in  two  by  force  of  the  concussion. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  as 
quoted  in  Harper's  Weekly,  writes  : 

4t  Commander  Porter  then  ordered  the  same  gun  to  be 
loaded  with  an  incendiary  shell  of  his  own  invention,  and 
without  moving  the  gun  to  take  a  new  aim  the  shell  was 
fired,  entering  just  where  the  solid  shot  had  struck.  Im- 
mediately a  jet  of  flame  was  shooting  up  from  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  vessel  was  on  fire.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  condensed  cotton,  with  which  the  Ar- 
kansas is  packed,  caught  fire  from  the  shell,  and  communi- 
cating thence  to  the  wood-work,  soon  wrapped  the  mon- 
ster in  flames.  After  burning  till  all  her  upper-works 
were  destroyed  she  swung  off  into  the  stream,  where  slie 
blew  up  with  a  terrific  explosion." 

Soon  after  this,  by  the  23d  of  August,  Baton 
Rouge  was  evacuated  by  the  Union  troops. 
But  the  exultant  rebels  on  the  river's  banks 
found  that  the  transient  lull  in  the  storm  of 
war  was  only  the  prelude  of  a  tempest  which 
swept  the  Mississippi  of  every  incumbrance, 
and  restored  the  majestic  stream  to  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  nation. 
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While  the  sun^with  parting  glances, 
On  my  zephyr  web  is  beaming, 
Will  you  listen  to  my  dreaming? 

Would  you  like  to  know  my  fancies, 
Know  what  hidden  meaning  lies 

In  my  spinster-like  devotion 

To  the  polished  shaft,  which  flies 

In  and  out  with  easy  motion? 
How  old  Walton  loved  his  hook 
He  hath  told  us  in  his  book; 
If  I  prize  my  hook  as  well, 
Sure  I  too  my  love  may  tell. 

Now  the  thought  of  Izaak's  angling 
Bringeth  to  my  mind  the  saying 
That  this  crochet  is  but  playing; 

That  ice  keep  poor  fishes  dangling 
With  a  wearisome  delay, 

From  our  line  so  soft  and  pretty. 
We  are  anglers  too,  they  say, 

Cruel  anglers,  void  of  pity. 
Yet  we  do  not  hide  the  hook, 
Do  not  cast  it  in  the  brook; 
If  they  snatch  the  fatal  link 
Are  we  guilty,  do  you  think? 

Now  I  call  me  Clotho,  spinning 

Some  one's  measure  of  existence. 

With  a  hero's  wise  persistence, 
Looking  back  to  the  beginning, 

Never  thinking  of  the  end; 
For  'tis  not  my  task  to  sever, 

Nor  may  I  from  fate  defend, 
When  the  parting  comes  forever. 

Thus  I  spin  the  slender  thread, 

Tint  it  with  a  rosy  red, 

And,  with  lingering  touch  and  slow, 

Gently  check  its  rapid  flow. 


But  my  dreams  are  shifting  ever. 
I  am  striving  now  to  weave  me, 
From  the  thread  which  Clotho  gave  me, 

Such  a  web  of  pure  endeavor 
As  shall  fold  me  evermore 

In  a  robe  of  light  and  beauty, 
When  my  busy  life  is  o'er — 

When  I've  finished  all  my  duty. 
But  my  thread  is  oh,  so  fine ! 
Smallest  moments  form  the  line, 
And  I  weave  'mid  anxious  fears, 
For  I  dread  the  fatal  shears. 

Here  a  knot  is  in  the  worsted. 

See  how  carefully  I  hide  it! 

Just  so  carefully  I  tied  it 
When  to  future  skill  I  trusted 

For  concealment  of  the  knot. 
That's  the  way  with  woman's  sorrow, 

Hidden  pain  is  half  forgot 
In  the  bustle  of  the  morrow. 

Yet  my  web  is  no  less  fair 

For  the  tangle  hidden  there, 

And  our  lives  seem  joyous  still, 

Though  they  bury  many  an  ill. 

So,  while  twilight  shades  are  falling, 
Threads  of  fancy  I  am  twining 
With  the  rosy  wool  combining; 

Heedless  of  the  voices  calling 
From  be3rond  the  garden  wall ; 

Till,  at  last,  the  steady  motion 
Knits  up  all  my  zephyr  ball. 

Here's  the  spring  of  my  devotion — 
This  is  why  I  love  my  hook 
As  the  poet  loves  a  book  : 
Thus  its  charms  my  cares  beguile, 
For  I'm  dreaming  all  the  while. 
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THK  war  for  the  Union  is  over.  Our  *ur-  'equip  him  in  adv 
viving  veteran*  ore  onee  more  among  u*.  Grounds.  The  1 
anil  the  country  tender*  them  it*  gratitude  and  with  more  cnligl 
homage.  We  meet  them  in  all  the  high-  friend  to  the  cart 
mm  utul  by-ways  of  life,  bronsed  of  feature,  eamc" — and  erect*  a  simple  tlhlot,  or  costly 
and  a  little  mirt"  and  |.n-<  i-e.  |*'rhup*.  from  the  mausoleum,  in  wine  Milage  grave-yard,  or  ur- 
pursuit  of  aniit  ;  hut  there  in  that  in  the  glauec  l»an  cemetery,  to  commemorate  hi*  »l<-i-.i*  nml 
of  their  eve  and  tiniine**  of  tri  ad  that  l|>cuk*  j«cr]>ctmite  hi*  lame.  They  both  follow  out  tin 
of  work  well  d< 
Uicm  to  their  he* 
hcroc*  of  the  age 
of  clique  or  par 
Doting  mammai 

ujK>n  them.  I*aw  and  l'hv»ic  invite  them  t« 
tlicir  high  walk*;  Trade  and  Commerce  thro* 
open  their  augu»t  |»ortaU  and  bid  them  enter 
Kvcn  jKjIitirian*  forget  their  brawl*,. and  cord 
iolly  unite,  a*  seldom  Iwfore,  on  Mime  soldic 
because  strongr*t  with  the  |*s»ple,  and,  there 


f««r  the  Happv  Hunting 
can  doe*  no  more,  when 
d  view   he  commit*  In* 
l)u«»t  to  du*t,  whence  it 


,  ninl  the  jK-oj-li-  welcome  *auie  ideal,  the  U»»t  and  Incite*!  in  them,  the 
4  and  home*  a*  the  erowned  tmc*t  an. I  nohlc»t  thought  of  their  nature*; 
Sxietv,  without  distinction  hut  the  ignorance  and  savagery  of  harl>ari«m 
unite*  to  do  them  honor.    np|»car  in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  touching 

l>cautic*  and  refinement*  of  n  Chn*t  wm  civiliaa- 


Jena  smile 


where  iuduec  such  re 


two 
last 
but 


(all 
it 


available*'  for  candidacy.  The 
"  soldier"  candidate*  l**twcen  the 
parties  landing  the  election*  of 

mo*t  amu*iug  t«»  (he  onlooker; 
il*o  tno*t  instructive,  hcrau*c  it 


it  be  thai  vague  hope  and  "anxious  longing 
for  immortality"  which  all  |hm*c*s  and  none  can 
*ati*fv.  hut  which  by  tin*  mean*  we  yet  **.vck 
uno*i*c>ou*Jr  lu  expre**  and  gratify.  True, 
diffrrvnt  nation*  in  different  age*  have  had 
different  inct!..«d«  <•(  i-iiiIhhImiik  the  M-nt inient. 


mea*ure  more  accurately 
litnal  managers. 

And  we  hold  this  is  ri 
ncntly  mi.  and  in  all  re»|< 
ju*t  Upward  of  Merit, 
lent  hut  hearty  Vole  of  1 
natural  and  inevitable  he 
deeds  done.  It  t*  only  i 
testimony  to  the  high  < 
bravery  and  pluck. 


than  our  thread  \ 
cht  and  fitting 


-croi 
bul  a 


llut  know  tbrir  rtftu,  as* 
Uic*e  ere  the  men  whom  mankind  nnile  lo  re- 
ward and  honor,  and  so  may  it  ever  be. 

Hut  while  we  all  agre«  lo  honor  and  reward 
our  living  he  roe*,  we  must  not  forget  thai  there 
are  solemn  duties  we  owe  also  to  the  dead. 
Both  duties  belong  equally  to  true  patriotism, 
and  an  enlightened  civilisation  will  surely  re- 
gard ono  a*  but  the  complement  of  the  other. 
It  may  he  that  death  i*  an  eternal  sleep,  and 
the  grave  the  end  of  ail  things,  as  some  "small 
philosopher*"  hold.  Hut  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity recoil  from  the  doctrine,  and  with  all 
right-thinking  men  care  for  the  dead  stand* 
dose  to  reverence  for  God. 

Indeed,  to  respect  and  care  for  the  dead  i» 
no  modem  sentiment.  Such  was  the  practice 
in  the  ruder  age*  and  among  the  coarser  civil- 
isations, and  in  even  the  most  materialistic 
time*  it  keep*  steady  pace  with  all  humancr  de- 
velopments. The  same  reverent  idea  prevail* 
every  where  among  mankind,  and  similar  re- 
Milt*  appear  ever  to  follow.  The  Indian  of  the 
plains  elevate*  hi*  dead  upon  a  rude  scaffold, 
with  food  end  implement*  of  the  chase  by  hi* 
side,  to  keep  his  remains  from  desecration  an  1 


red  urns.     In  India,  and 


of  a  Hussian  prince  who,  on  the  death  of  his 


d  it  by 
 •  i. . 


Mltltli*  iifo«  e««e*  to  so 
could  w  ear  it  as  a  stone 
hut  the  u*ual  cut- 
onal.  has  every  when* 
been  lo  r>>mmit  the  dead  to  the  bosom  of  mo. 
ther  earth.  Ilenre  we  lind  burial-places  and 
cemeteries  established  by  law,  and  consecrated 
by  religion,  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  word 
•  •'•    '  <  ■  '    »•  i      <   «.r.  •  k  K..oo/'7- 

meaning  literally  a  "  sleeping- place."  In 
the  German  wc  have  the  corre*|«onding  word* 
/VsadLo/*  •  Court  of  Peace,  "  and  Uottemchr, 
"God's  Field."  These  all  came  lo  mean  in- 
differently a  place  set  aj*art  and  kept  for  the 
sepulture  of  the  dead. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  first  care  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  new  place  was  to  select  burial-ground*. 


r 


it ics  n*uallv  h 


the  walls.  That  of 
membcred,  was  in  th 
Greek*,  before  thev  i 


Ulcyof  Ccdron.  Tl 
ted  the  Phrygian  cu 
torn  of  hunting  their  dead,  had  what  they  callc 
their  "  sleeping -field."  At  Athens  the  mo 
common  place  of  interment  was  near  toe  rot 
leading  to  the  IViravu-,  outside  of  the  lonin 
Gate,  which  on  that  account  was  also  style 
the  Burial  Gate.  Those  who  had  fallen  in  ha 
tie,  however,  were  buried  at  the  public  e: 


with 


and  foul 


tlw> 


und  colut 
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whose  groves  were  filled  with  altars  and  tem- 
ples. At  Rome,  even  after  incremation  be- 
came common,  because  of  her  crowded  popula- 
tion, the  Appian  Way  was  lined  for  miles  with 
costly  sepulchres  and  finely  chiseled  urns.  The 
same  custom  prevailed  at  Pompeii,  as  recent 
discoveries  have  satisfactorily  developed.  In 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  there  were  immense  bur- 
ial-places, proportioned  to  the  denseness  of 
their  ancient  populations,  as  is  well  attested  by 
the  grand  ruins  and  multitudinous  mummies 
still  to  be  found  there. 

In  Europe  many  of  the  ancient  churches 
have  crypts  beneath  them,  filled  with  the  dead 
of  other  generations,  and  several  of  its  great 
cities  are  literally  honey-combed  with  vaults  or 
catacombs,  containing  the  bones  of  their  former 
inhabitants.  The  three  most  finished  and  cele- 
brated of  modern  European  cemeteries  are  those 
of  Pisa,  Naples,  and  Paris.  That  of  Pisa,  called 
Campo  Santo,  is  inconsiderable  in  size,  being 
only  490  feet  long  by  170  wide ;  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  arcades  of  white  marble,  60  feet 
high,  and  is  most  beautifully  adorned  by  an- 
cient Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  bass-reliefs, 
and  by  superb  paintings  by  the  old  Italian  mas- 
ters. In  the  centre  is  an  extensive  mound  of 
earth,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Pales- 
tine during  the  Crusades,  and  formerly  used  as 
a  burial-ground  itself.  This  cemetery  is  the 
pantheon  of  the  Pisans,  and  among  its  most 
famous  monuments  is  the  tomb  of  Algarotti, 
erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  17G4.  That 
of  Naples  lies  along  the  main  road  leading  from 
the  city,  and  consists  of  365  great  cells,  one  of 
which  is  opened  every  morning  to  receive  the 
dead  of  that  day.  That  of  Paris,  Pere  la 
Chaise,  is  a  vast  necropolis,  northeast  from  the 
city,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais, 
Laplace,  Cuvier,  Arago,  Marshal  Ney,  David, 
Sieyes,  Barras,  etc.  Situated  mostly  on  a  hill, 
it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  adorned  with  column, 
pyramid,  obelisk,  and  every  variety  of  sculpture 
suitable  to  such  a  place.  The  cemeteries  of 
Russia  are  mostly  distant  from  the  cities,  and 
their  chief  adornment  consists  of  the  native 
pines. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  many  handsome 
rural  cemeteries,  chief  among  which  are  Mount 
Auburn,  near  Boston ;  Greenwood,  near  New 
York;  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia;  andBona- 
ventura,  near  Savannah.  All  of  these  are  of 
considerable  extent,  and  abound  with  walks 
and  shrubbery,  the  most  of  which  are  in  good 
taste  and  of  excellent  design.  They  already 
contain  many  elegant  and  costly  tombs,  and 
year  by  year  advance  in  beauty  and  refine- 
ment. 

We  have  touched  thus  upon  cemeteries  in 
general,  because  we  hold  them  to  be  indicative 
of  the  spirit  and  growth  of  the  race.  We  com- 
mend them  very  heartily,  in  so  far  as  they  go, 
because  the  visible  expression  of  civilized  affec- 
tion and  well-meant,  if  not  just,  tributes  to 


the  loved  and  lost.  But  we  have  spoken  of  them 
thus  at  length  especially,  in  order  to  affirm  this 
thought,  namely :  that  in  but  few,  if  any  in- 
stances, that  we  can  discover,  after  much  re- 
search, had  any  age  or  any  people,  except  Re- 
publican Athens,  vouchsafed  a  cemetery  to  its 
fallen  soldiery.  Instances  abound,  indeed,  of 
monuments  and  memorials  to  distinguished 
generals,  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  to  the  latest  statue  of  Washington 
and  Wellington.  Rome  had  her  Temple  of 
Janus,  dedicated  to  War,  with  its  doors  closed 
but  three  times  in  seven  hundred  years,  and 
her  Campus  Martius,  where,  by  solemn  vote  of 
"the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,"  her  great 
commanders  were  borne  to  their  rest.  France 
has  her  Hotel  des  Invalides,  consecrated  to  her 
surviving  veterans,  and  with  the  Great  Napo- 
leon sleeping  beneath  its  dome.  England  has 
her  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  her  Westminster 
Abbey  (the  latter  now  past  its  thousandth  an- 
niversary), with  her  Wellingtons,  her  Nelsons, 
and  her  Napiers,  as  well  as  her  Pitts  and  her 
Palmerstons,  reposing  in  their  shade. 

So,  also,  great  battles  and  famous  victories 
have  been  commemorated,  from  the  plains  of 
Marathon  to  the  ridges  of  Waterloo,  and  from 
ancient  Zama  to  modern  Bunker  Hill.  But  in 
all  these  instances,  as  a  rule,  the  common  sol- 
dier has  been  overlooked,  as  if  too  humble  to 
be  taken  into  account,  or  as  if  posterity  were 
indifferent  to  his  fate,  no  matter  how  bravely 
he  fought  and  fell.*  In  truth,  in  former  ages, 
and  among  other  peoples,  the  private  soldier 
seems  generally  to  have  been  held  as  only  so 
much  food  for  powder  or  the  sword,  and  a  hasty 
pit  or  ditch  to  receive  his  remains,  on  the  field 
where  he  fell,  appears  to  have  been  all  that  he 
was  entitled  to.f  This  was,  perhaps,  natural 
enough  with  aristocratic  and  monarchical  gov- 
ernments, such  as  have  usually  dominated  in 
the  past,  because  their  logic  contemplates  and 
cares  for  only  the  so-called  higher  orders.  But 
a  Democratic  republic  like  ours,  based  on  the 
equality  of  the  race,  and  affirming  justice  for 
all  that  knows  or  professes  to  know  only  excel- 
lence and  worth  wherever  found,  can  not  af- 
ford to  pass  by  unheeded,  however  humble, 
those  who  have  proven  themselves  by  fierce  and 
sturdy  warfare  in  its  behalf  at  once  its  best 
citizens  and  brave  defenders.  Then,  also,  it 
seems  to  us,  there  is  something  due  to  the 
voice  and  progress  of  the  age.  Things  are  not 
now  as  they  have  been.  A  new  era  has  dawned, 
or  is  beginning  to  dawn.  The  world  is  getting 
to  believe,  however  slowly,  in  the  Fatherhood 

*  We  except  Athens  again.  She  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  who  fell  at  Marathon  on  the  monument  that  she 
erected  there,  and,  in  general  prescribed  by  law,  that  the 
obsequies  of  all  her  citizens  who  fell  in  battle  should  be 
performed  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  the  most  honor- 
able manner. 

t  We  do  not  except  England  and  France,  even  in  the 
Crimea;  for  though  the  most  of  their  dead  there  were 
decently  interred,  and  chiefly  together,  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  either  nation  has  done  any  tiling  as  yet  to  pre- 
serve or  adorn  their  resting-places.  The  same  is  true  of 
France  and  Sardinia  at  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
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ofGodandthc  Brotherhood  of  M:in.    The  day   and  its  care  about  ended  ordinarily  with  the 


of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  of  das*  and 
seems  naming  away.  There  is.  beyond  dis- 
pute, a  spirit  abroad  in  the  earth  CTCtfttfi  10 
humane  thought,  rousing  t<>  generous  endeavor, 
stimulating  to  philanthropic  deeds  rehnmgeon- 
stitutions  and  law-,  ami  seeking— indeed,  ever 
and  irresi-tiblv— by  all  right  methods,  to  broad- 
en and  elevate  our  common  humanity. 

Our  Government,  with  all  its  multiplied  bur- 
den* and  cares,  and  though  struggling  for  von 
existence,  does  not  seem  to  have  forgotten  its 
duty  in  this  regard  in  our  late  war,  though,  in 
common  with  other  governments,  it  seems  to 
have 'omitted  it  in  all  previous  ones.  Coin 
mon  burving-grounds.  indeed,  appear  always  to 
have  been  kept  at  the  various  jM.sts  and  forts 
where  our  troop*  were  stationed,  and  tho*c  who  1 
died  thus  in  garrison  have  doubtless  been  well 
cared  for  ;  but  those  who  fell  in  battle,  whether 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  in  the  second  con- 
test with  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  Mexican  and 
Indian  warn,  seem  to  have  been  hantily  interred 
on  the  iipot  where  they  fell,  and  that  wa*  the 
but  the  nation  knew  or  seemed  to  care  for 
them.  At  all  event*  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
uothing  approaching  to  the  dignity  of  national 
re*i>ect  or  national  care  appear*  «»vwr  to  have 
lerward.  Thi*  ha*  struck  J 
ble,  all  thin««  con«idcred  ; 
»i>o*c  that  there  had  been 


uoke  of  the  guns  that  were  prescribed  to  In- 
ured over  their  graves.  These  additional  in- 
ktructious.  ht»wevcr,  we  rejoiec  to  say,  soon 
worked  a  radical  reform.  The  surgeons  in 
charge  of  regiments  and  hospitals  soon  began 
to  exhibit  u  just  pride  in  keeping  and  perfect- 
ing their  melancholy  records,  and  the  result  is, 
the  mortuary  history  of  our  armies  to-dat  is 
about  a*  complete  a.s  could  well  be  desired — 
far  mora  so,  indeed,  than  could  reasonably  be 
exj.ected.  if  we  consider  the  number  and  vast- 
n  -s  of  our  campaigns,  and  the  heavy  lists  ,,t 
mortality  invariably  attendant  on  great  mili- 
um o|«eration-.  Certain  we  are  that  it  h  tar 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  nation,  in  any 
previous  war,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  Secretary,  in  h.s  Report  for  1  Si;:,.  Mates 
the  aggregate  number  ol  men  credited  on  the 
several  <  alls,  and  put  into  the  sen  ice  ,,f  the 
I'nited  M.it.  s,  in  the  anuy.  navy,  ami  marine 
n  s.  froni  April  l  '».  Im-I.  to  April  14.  isbo, 
when  drafting  and  re  tuning  ceased,  as  L»,  77t»,  - 

668.  Of  course  it  will  be  remembered  that 
this  number  doe*  not  rvpre  i.'  a.  tual  men.  but 
enlistment*,  of  which  many  of  our  men  made 
two  or  three.  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest 
number  of  men  actually  in  the  service  at  any 
one  time  was  about   Mav  I,  I         when  thev 


bee  n  in  a  i 
us  a*  fair 

ami  we  ilul  not  suppos, 
sir  h  a  total  neglect  o|  oi 
res | km  t  until  we  came  t« 
for  the  purpose*  of  thi*  ] 
in  this  matter,  as  well  i 

Karlr  in  the  war,  so  long  ago,  indeed,  as  j « 
September,  l*ol,  the  Secretarv  of  War.  by  a  a  fair  average  for  mortality  among  all  our  tr 
General  Order*,  directed  accurate  and  perma-  |  because  it  include*  desertions  and  mseh 
uent  record*  to  be  kept  of  de 
and  their  places  of  burial.  I 


Hut  our  record 
i  manv  other*. 


In  the  same  |{.  jM.rt,  p.  -H.».  he  gives  the  tot^l 
number  of  colored  troop*  enlisted  into  the  serv- 
ice during  the  rebellion  a*  178,975.  Of  M«, 
...  vivs,  "the  I  •  -  during  the  w  ir  from  all 
cause*,  except  muster  out,  was  CM,  I?.*;"  that 
is.  about  thirty  eight  jK-r  cent.     It  would  not 


also,  Ikj- 
r  under 


Ouarter-Ma  tcr  lo-nerol  was  ordered  to  print  •  the  different  call*,  were  mostly  longer  in  the 


%pital  m 
mi 


»rd*. 
also 
ling 


and  pis 

of  the  army  blank  book*  and  form*, 
nute  and  specific  in  then  detail*,  tor 
pose  of  classifying  and  preserving  »uc 
The  Quarter  -  Master's  Department 
charged  with  the  further  duty  ot 
pr  'Jkt  means  for  a  registered  bcad-bt 
secured  at  the  head  of  each  soldier's  grove. 
To  guard  against  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
mortuary  records  it  was  further  ordered  that 
copies  should  Ik;  transmitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Adjutant-Generals  otli.  e  at  Wash- 
ington for  file.  The  substance  of  this  order 
was  atterward  cmlHHlied  in  the  Kevi»ed  Army 
Regulations, t  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the 
permanent  law  of  the  army. 

The  Quarter-Master's  Department  had  pre- 
viously been  charged  with  "  the  burial  of  of- 
ficers "and  soldiers,;  as  a  part  of  its  general 
duty ;  but  its  instructions  were  far  from  specific, 


•  No.  R  .  A  | 
t  Pars-  40  of 
;  Uevbed  I". 

1503. 


nt-Gcneral's  office, 
>pendix,  p.  &15.  l-*03. 
Army  Rsgnlatlnns,  para.  li*tt,  P-  lw- 


ml  lost  more  bv   battle  and  desor- 
.  Ie«  br  disease,  than  our  colored 
troop*.     Hut  if  for  these  dinVreti«  . ■«.  w  hich,  on 
'•       »n.  will  ap|M  ii  »erv  ■  on*idcrab|e,  we  al- 
low *ay  twenty-three  per  cent.,  thi*  will  still 

.  .    .  :r  .■i„vva,.«-  1  ■-  during  th««  war.  from 

In-ih  battle  and  disease,  at  fifteen  |M  mi  9$ 
all  enlistment*,  say  400,000  men,  which  wo  do 
not  believe  will  Ikj  found  very  tar  wrong.  A 
careful  examination  of  otli<  ial  n  jM.rts.  as  far  as 
published,  and  re|»eated  conv er-at clh  oil  the 
subject  with  those  in  the  army  who  ought  to 
know,  as  well  as  good  opportunities  of  our  ow  n 
of  judging  in  the  premie**,  confirm  us  in  this 
view.*    This  mournful  number,  though  large, 


the  rTuvoat-Msmhsl 
battle,  from  woundi 


*  Since  this  article  wu  wri 
General  ha*  reported  "the  deal 
and  from  disease,  in  ert  ry  r.ginicnt  and  cntnpnny  of ' 
tvjal  State*  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war 
280,739 — officers  and  men.  A*  thi-  doe*  not  include  1 
in  the  regular  army,  nor  losses;  of  Union  troop*— whit' 
colored— enlisted  In  the  disloyal  State*,  we  do  not  t 
oar  estimate  of  40",0O>  in  excess,  especially  If  yon  In* 
those  discharged  for  disability,  many  of  whom  sub-cr 
ly  died  from  di*.a*ei  contracted  while  In  the  *ervlce. 
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is  not  so  large,  however,  as  the  nation  a  year 
ago  sorrowfully  expected,  nor  nearly  so  large 
as  our  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad  then 
gleefully  proclaimed.  And,  large  as  it  is,  the 
Republic,  calmer  than  a  Spartan  matron,  not 
unwillingly  made  the  sacrifice,  rather  than  yield 
one  jot  or  tittle  to  treason,  and  she  would  do 
it  again,  thank  Heaven !  yea,  thrice  over  if  need 
were.  In  the  touching  lines  of  one  of  our  best 
war  lyrics  ; 

"Four  hundred  thousand  men, 
The  brave,  the  good,  the  true, 
In  tangled  wood,  in  mountain  glen, 
On  battle-plain,  in  prison-pen, 
Have  died  for  me  and  you ; 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Have  made  our  ransomed  land  their  grave 
For  me  and  you, 

Good  friends,  for  me  and  you." 

Gallant,  high-souled,  manly  fellows,  they 
loved  home  and  friends,  parent,  wife,  child, 
domestic  ease,  and  fireside  comfort,  not  less 
than  the  best  of  us ;  yet  they  cheerfully  for- 
sook all,  and  marched  Southward  at  the  call  of 
patriotism  to  fight  and  die — as  God  so  willed — 
unmurmuringly,  that  the  nation  might  live. 
There  is  not  a  Northern  town  or'hamlet,  scarce- 
ly a  Northern  family  of  spirit,  that  has  not  been 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  favorite  citi- 
zen or  darling  son.  This  generation  at  least 
will  not  forget  our  frequent  funerals  that  for 
four  years  darkened  with  their  woe  almost  half 
a  continent,  nor  the  dull  roll  of  the  platoon, 
that  daily  announced  another  Martyr  for  free- 
dom laid  to  his  rest.  Oh,  how  grand  and  how 
glorious  our  roll  of  honor !  There  are  Kear- 
ney, and  Whipple,  and  Stevens,  and  MTher- 
son,  and  Bayard,  and  Shaw,  and  the  countless 
heroes  of  the  ranks  unknown  to  fame,  but  who 
each  did  his  part  well,  and,  falling,  died  none 
the  less  gloriously  because  carrying  a  musket 
or  swinging  a  sabre  instead  of  leading  a  division 
or  commanding  an  army  corps.  If  men  after 
death  are  to  be  judged  and  honored  according 
to  the  work  they  have  done  and  the  results 
they  have  achieved,  then  above  all  others  should 
we  take  the  memories  of  these  men  home  to 
our  hearts  and  lives,  and  embalm  in  the  na- 
tion's remembrance  forever  and  forever.  The 
remains  of  many,  indeed,  have  been  recovered 
by  friends  and  brought  back  from  the  South, 
and  our  communities  with  one  accord  have 
united  in  burying  them  with  booming  cannon 
and  muffled  drums  and  half-mast  flags  beneath 
our  own  loyal  soil.  Many  on  entering  the 
service  or  marching  into  battle  made  each  to 
the  other  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  either  fell  the 
other  would,  if  possible,  send  his  body  home  for 
burial. 

Comrades  in  arms  and  friends  at  home  have 
no  doubt  done  what  they  could  in  this  respect, 
but  the  number  thus  brought  back  and  interred 
among  our  Northern  hills  has  necessarily  been 
very  small  compared  with  the  many  thousands 
that  fell  throughout  the  South,  and  still  lie 
buried  there,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf.  The 


great  majority  we  say,  of  necessity,  still  lie  on 
the  fields  where  they  fell,  or  near  the  hospitals 
or  prisons  where  they  died,  and  their  rude, 
hastily-constructed,  and  now  neglected  graves 
are  fast  being  obliterated  by  the  leveling  forces 
of  time  and  nature.  In  the  edges  of  groves, 
in  the  fence  corners,  by  the  side  of  turnpikes 
and  railroads,  every  where  are  scattered  indi- 
vidual graves,  while  at  locations  of  former  hos- 
pitals, and  on  scores  of  battle-fields,  they  swell 
up  into  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  Where 
our  men  died  in  camps  or  on  the  march,  their 
comrades  usually  found  some  means  to  mark 
their  resting-places,  such  as  a  rough  head- 
board, or,  failing  that,  a  whittled  stick,  with 
some  rude  inscription,  indicating  at  least  the 
name  and  rank  of  the  person  buried.  In  hos- 
pitals, as  we  have  heretofore  said,  full  and  ac- 
curate records  were  kept  of  all  that  died,  and 
the  graves  were  numbered  and  named,  with 
rank,  company,  regiment,  etc.,  so  as  to  render 
certain  each  man  interred. 

So,  also,  on  battle-fields  where  we  were  vic- 
tors, our  regiments  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  attention  given  to  the  decent  and 
respectful  burial  of  their  own  dead ;  and  the 
long  rows  of  graves  are  almost  invariably  mark- 
ed by  stones  and  head-boards,  however  rude. 
There  is  something  touching,  indeed,  and  that 
speaks  well  for  American  human  nature,  in 
passing  over  our  lines  of  campaign,  and  ob- 
serving how  anxious  our  brave  fellows  appear 
to  have  been  to  pay  the  last  offices  of  respect 
to  their  fallen  comrades  as  far  as  could  be 
done.  Disinterments  made  in  various  places 
show  that  so  well  has  this  been  done,  that  at 
least  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  dead  can 
readily  be  identified,  if  not  more.  Even  where 
outward  indications  fail,  it  is  often  found  that 
vials  and  bottles  have  been  buried  with  the 
dead  with  papers  inclosed,  giving  all  needed  in- 
formation ;  and  where  these  are  wanting  our 
army  blue  woolen  clothing  ordinarily  distin- 
guishes Union  from  Confederate  dead,  because 
of  their  cotton  gray;  and  names,  etc.,  can  gen- 
erally be  gleaned  from  marks  on  clothing,  belts, 
or  cartridge-boxes,  or  from  letters,  diaries, 
memorandum  books,  Testaments,  etc.,  some- 
thing of  which  sort  is  usually  found  on  the  body 
of  every  soldier. 

But  on  battle-fields  which  we  lost,  of  course, 
as  a  general  thing,  the  enemy  cared  little  for 
our  dead,  except  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
and  under  ground  with  the  least  labor  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  when  we  triumph- 
ed, we  religiously  buried  the  Confederate  dead, 
and  in  many  instances,  where  time  sufficed,  we 
marked  their  graves  as  carefully  as  our  own. 
On  the  battle-field  at  Corinth,  near  the  foot  of 
Fort  Robinett,  our  men  magnanimously  in- 
terred a  Confederate  officer  who  fell  fighting 
gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  out 
of  admiration  for  his  conduct  erected  a  rude 
head-board  over  his  grave  with  the  generous 
inscription,  "Col.  Wm.  Rogers,  2d  Texas  In- 
fantry, said  to  be  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave.'* 
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Here  was  true  chivalry  worthy  of  the  Black 
Prince  or  Richard  C\eur  de  Lion,  ami  the  l*?st 
Jays  of  Agincourt  ami  Crcssy.*  Hut  the  Con- 
federates undoubtedly  were  less  particular  in 
Lhi->  res|K*ct  than  we. 

Those  of  our  men  who  died  in  Confederate 
prisons  seem  as  a  rule  to  hare  fared  much  bet- 
ter. Though  tortured  and  tormented  with  cold 
and  hunger,  di»ea*e  and  vermin,  while  living, 
when  dead  they  were  turned  over  by  their  keep- 
ers t<»  burial-parties  of  their  ow  n  comrades,  w  ho 
gave  them  the  most  decent  and  re«|K?ctful  in- 
terment they  could,  and  kept  accurate  records 
•  if  the  same'in  all  instances  where  allowed  to. 
Even  at  Amlersonville  the  last  privilege  t  »  the 
dead  w  as  •►ermtttcd  ;  for  w  hi<  h  let  history  aw  ard 
such  credit  as  is  due. 

These  remarks  now  conduct  us  naturally  to 
the  question,  What  shall  be  done  with  these 
fallen  heroes  the  nation's  martyrs,  the  repub- 
lic's slain?  Shall  we  permit  their  honored 
graves,  holding  the  best  a»hes  of  the  land  and 
proudest  of  the  century,  to  be  left  liable  to 
desecration  by  hostile  hands,  or  to  be  obliter- 
ated quickly  by  time  and  nature,  a*  among  oth- 
er nations  and  in  other  ages  ?  Or  rather  shall 
we  not  at  once  gather  their  remains  tenderly 
together  into  great  national  cemeteries,  few  in 
number  but  centrally  located ;  beautify  ami 
adorn  these  in  a  moderate  but  just  way,  and 
»olcmnlv  commit  them  to  posterity  as  a  part 
of  the  precious  pri.  e  our  generation  paid  for 
the  I'nion,  to  be  the  republic's  legacy  and  the 
uation's  inheritance  for  evermore  ?  Wo  are 
glad  to  find  that  Congress  has  already  antici- 
pated this  question,  at  lea»t  in  part,  and  for 
what  it  has  done  we  say,  most  heartily,  hail  and 
thanks.  II v  act  approved  July  17,  IHfJJf,  sec- 
tion 18,  it  was  enacted,  "That  the  President 
<rf  the  I'mted  State*  shall  have  power,  when- 
ever in  his  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient,  to 
purchase  cemetery  grounds,  and  cause  them 
to  be  securely  inclosed,  to  be  used  as  a  na- 
tional cemetery  for  the  soldiers  who  »hall  die 
in  tho  scmee  of  the  couutry.  "♦  We  are  not 
aware  what  action  has  been  had  under  this 
law  as  yet,  if  any,  though  surely  there  has  been 
none  worthy  of  tho  subject,  and  a  lawyer-like 
mind  might  construe  it,  we  suppose,  as  author- 
ising the  establishment  of  only  one  cemetery. 
If  this  be  so,  we  submit  all  loyal  and  patriotic 
heart*  will  agree  (and  none  others  have  a  right 
to  s|K>ak  in  this  matter)  that  Congress  should 
at  once  give  us  additional  legislation,  and  call 
on  the  President,  respectfully  but  earnestly, 44  to 
go  forward"  with  this  great  and  humane  nation- 
al undertaking.  Ik.* fore  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  graves  render  it  too  late. 


The  Count  ry  ami  the  Armv  have  alreadv 
shown  their  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
premises  by  what  has  been  done  voluntarilv  at 
Oettysl  urg  and  elsewhere.  In  the  absence  of 
any  national  action,  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  liettv  -burg.  Governor  Curt  in.  of  lYnnsyl- 
\ania,  "took  the  responsibility*' of  purchasing 
*  rm  s<  i  nteen  a<  r<  -  ol  ground,  i  ml  rat  ing  the 
centre  of  our  line  of  battle  there,  and  proceed- 
ed to  disinter  ami  re-bury  there  the  bodies  of 
all  our  soldiers  who  fell  in  that  memorable 
struggle.  They  were  found  to  belong  to  eight- 
een State,  including  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Governors  of  those  Mates  were  invited  to  par- 
(i  i|  ite  in  6  porch  a  ^c  ami  assist  in  the  fur- 
ther work  of  re  interring  the  slain  and  beaut  i- 
f>ing  the  grounds,  t  H  course  they  all  readily 
assented,  and  those  eighteen  Mates  arc  now 
joint  stock-holders  of  tho  cemetery  there,  in 
tho  ratio  of  their  representation  in  Congress. 
We   give  herewith  a  plan  of  tho  cemetery 

seventeen  acres.  It  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a  substantial  stone  wall,  surmounted  with 
hravs,  dressed  tapping-stone,  and  on  the  fourth 
tide  bv  an  in>n  feme,  that  divides  it  from  the 
old  local  or  town  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  The 
grounds  h  ue  U*en  simply  graded  and  tolerably 
planted  with  shrubberv 'and  trees,  and  roads 


bine  utilitv,  as  far  as 


with  pleasing 

no  having  ref- 


*  >  iv-  N  •>;>  le«  n.  in  hL*  Life  of  Castor,  vol  i  .  p.  K-\  in 
•peaking  of  i he  proudest  period  of  Roman  history—*-  It 
was  an  age  when  ail  noble  wntimenU  »m  raited  to  Math 
a  P"int  as  even  to  do  justice  to  an  enemy.  The  consul,  L. 
Cornelius,  gave  magnifier nt  funeral  riu*  to  Hanno.  a  Car- 
thaginian general,  who  had  died  valiantly  in  fighting 
again?!  him."  Across  two  thousand  jean  me  strike 
l*u  Is  with  Home! 

t  General  Order*,  Volunteer  farce,  1961, '«?,  *©.  p.  92. 


erenee  io  economy  i-.tn  in  tnc  present  ami  the 
future.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  the  in- 
terments are  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form, 
tho  ground  appropriated  to  each  Stato  being, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  a  common  centre.  The 
(KMition  of  each  lot,  and  indeed  of  each  inter- 
ment, is  by  this  means  relatively  of  equal  im- 
portance, the  only  difference  being  that  of 
cx/ml,  which,  of  course,  had  to  l*o  determined 
by  tho  number  of  interments  belonging  to  each 
Slate.  The  coffins  are  deposited  side  by  side 
in  |  .it  allcl  trenches,  a  space  of  twelve  feet  be- 
ing allowed  to  each  |«%ral!c!,  of  which  about 
five  feet  are  reserved  for  a  walk  U'twccn  each 

row  of  interments.  At  the  heads  of  the  graves 
are  granite  head-stones,  all  precisely  alike, 
bearing  the  name,  company,  and  regiment  of 
the  mau  interred,  each  rising  nine  inches  al»ovc 


or  drive,  courses  round  the  grounds,  and  in  the 
centre  of  tho  semicircle  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  simple,  unostentatious  monument,  some  sixty 
feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  represent' 
ing  the  Genius  of  Liberty.  Into  this  cemetery 
have  been  collected  all  of  the  Union  dead  that 
fell  at  Gettysburg  that  liavc  not  been  claimed 
by  friends  and  removed  elsewhere  for  burial, 
and  the  total  number  of  interments  now  foot 

All  this,  it  will  Ik*  observed,  has  been  done 
by  the  States  themselves  represented  there,  the 
onlv  contribution  made  bv  the  National  Gov- 
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eminent  being  a  supply  of  rough  deal  cothns,  to  mark  the  spot,  at  h  ast,  until  something  bet- 
through  the  Quarter-Master's  Department,  by  ter  could  be  done.  Another  monument,  ♦fact- 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  applica-  od  at  the  same  period,  mark-  the  scene  of  the 
tion,  when  the  reinterments  began.  All  h. . nor  1-. title  «  >f  I  i i . -\ eton.  or  Mana--a-,  fought  near 
to  the>e  State-,  we  say:  and  their  surviving  the  same  place,  August  L".»  and  :U>.  1802.  The 
•oldie-re,  >\e  are  sure,  with  l>ent  heads  and  grate-  materials  were  derived  from  the  vicinity,  and 
ful  heart-,  will  redftond,  Amen.  This  ceme-  consisted  only  of  common  stone,  arranged  suit- 
tcry,  however,  we  must  say,  is  in  no  true  sense  ably  for  the  purpose. 

a  "National  Cemetery,"  because  c-tal»li-hed  We  are  not  aware  of  any  further  action  by 
and  now  supported  by  certain  of  the  States  the  army  in  the  Ka-t  ;  but  in  the  West  our 
themselves.  It  is  unfortunate,  we  think,  that  troops  have  begun,  and  pretty  well  tini-hed.  two 
the  distinction  of  States  should  have  been  kept  great  cemeteries  that  are  worthy  of  the  sub- 
up  there  so  carefully.  Gettysburg  was  fought  ject.  The  tir-t  one  \\  e  refer  to  is  that  near  Mar- 
Ay  the  nation,  fur  the  nation,  to  sare  the  na-  freeshorough,  Tennessee,  on  the  battle-ground 
tion.  It  should  have  been  the  work  of  the  of  Stone  Kiver.  It  is  about  four  miles  we-t  of 
nation  to  consecrate  its  precious  soil  to  free-  Murfreesborough.  with  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
dom  and  the  fallen  now  and  forever.  tanooga  Railroad  on  one  side  of  it,  ami  the  Nash- 

Wc  belieM!  some  preliminary  action  has  also  ville  Bike  on  the  other.     It  is  of  a  rectangular 

been  had  with  reference  to  the  establishment  form,  ami  comprise*  about  sixteen  acres  in  all. 

of  a  cemetery  at  Antietam.  but  we  are  not  suf-  The  grounds  were  selected  by  General  Thomas, 

ficientlv  iulvi-ed  of  the  facts  to  sjK«ak  of  them  ami  the  work  has  In-en  carried  forward  chiefly 

at  length.     The  fact-.  ho\ve\er.  appear  to  be,  by  his  direction,  though  the  troops  have  ordi- 

briefly,  about  as  follow-:  Some  tune  in  !•*«'>.*•.  narily  vied  with  each  other  in  the  work  to  be 

we  think  during  the  spring,  Maryland  made  an  done.     Sufficient  walks  and  road-  have  been 

appropriation  to  purchase  and  im  I<»m«  certain  laid  out  and  gra\ eled,  trees  ami  shrubbery  have 

ground-.           . i         a  part  of  the  battle  field  Uhmi  mtntduced.  and  a  plain  but  hub-tautial 

xtt  Antietam,  to  Ik-  held  here itter  a-  a  national  stone-wall,  some  four  feet  and  a  half  high  by 

cemetery,  and  we  believe  she  has  since  united  two  feet  thirk,  is  well  under  way  to  inclose  the 

the  other  States  that  lot!  troops  at  Autiotam  whole.    The  graves  are  arranged  in  lines,  par- 

to  join  with  her  in  removing  the  dead  of  An-  1  allel  to  the  railroad,  without  regard  to  States, 

tietam  thither,  and  in  grading  and  -ouiewhat  though  those  of  the  same  regiment  are  kept 

ornamenting  the  grounds.     This,  it  will  be  together  as  much  a*  possible.     The  plot  in  the 

seen,  if  carried  on  to  completion,  will  give  u-  centre  i-  reserved  for  a  suitable  monument,  to 

only  a  duplicate  of  Gettysburg,  and  we  object  bo  hereafter  determined  on.     A  space  nine 

to  it  iKM-nuso  it  involves  only  Stale  action,  not  feet  b\  four  feet  is  allotted  to  each  grave,  which 

.\  I'tnutl^  as  the  subject  deserves.                      1  will  afford  room,  it  is  estimated,  for  some  eight 

Just  here  wo  would  say  n  word  nbout  the  thousand  interments,  should  so  many  become 

dead  of  the  Sixth  M1--.1     .    ••-           I'll  1:1  nc.  .--ary.     About  one  thousand  live  hundred 

the  streets  of  Baltimore  mi  the  famous   |'.»th  bodies    ha\e    alrcad\    been    disinterred  from 

of  April.  I  Mil.     They  were  all,  we  U  lievc,  of  where  they  were  scattered  over  the  battle- 

humlde,  if  not  objure  origin;  but  Ma--a«  hu  field,  and  reinterred  here,  which  is  supposed 

sett-,  true  to  her  high  professions  and  great  to  coinpri-.    .ill  •.".!.■»  lell  there  that  have  not 

tradition's  promptly  secured  their  remains  and  been  taken  North. 

hore  them  t  - lie  to  Li»wcll  for  interment,  where  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  cemetery  the 

they  were  awarded  a  public  funeral  and  given  general  burying  ground  of  our  dead  in  all  that 

an  appropriate  monument  at  the  expense  of  section,  and  with  tins  view  bodies  urc  being 

the  Commonwealth.     Nor  did  Maryland  fail  removed  to  it  from  hospital-grounds  at  Mur- 

in  her  duty  toward  them,  after  the  lir-t  wave  free'd*irough,    Tullahoina,    Ikcherd,  Cowan, 

of  treason  was  past.    As  soon  as  a  loyal  Leg-  and  other  points  along  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 

i-lature  was  convened  she  communicated  to  tanooga  Railroad.     These,  it  is  supposed  from 

Massachusetts  her  desire  to  redress  the  wrongs  records  obtained,  will  swell  the  aggregate  up 

of  the  U'th  of  April  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  to  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  graves,  the 

evidence  of  her  sincerity  proffered  annuities  in  capacity  of  present  grounds.     As  the  bodies 

perpetual  support  of  the  families  and  « idowed  are  removed  to  the  cemetery  the  graves  are 

mothers  of  those  who,  in  her  hour  of  madness,  all  numbered  and  recorded  on  a  plan  kept  for 

had  been  so  traitorously  slain.  that  purpose;  and  neat  head-boards  of  hard 

So  much  for  what  the  Country  has  done,  wood,  with  inscription  containing  name,  rank, 

The  Army,  it  will  be  found,  has  not  waited  in  company,  and  regiment,  are  placed  at  ca<  h 

the  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  proceed-  grave.     It  may  not  be  ami-s  to  add  that  the 

ed  to  prompt  action  of  its  own  wherever  time  ,  work  is  now  being  carried  on  chiefly  by  color- 

and  opportunity  have  offered.      In  the  Ka>t  ed  troops,  though  few  of  that  claas  have  fallen 

our  troops  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  1  or  died  in  that  vicinity.    Steps  have  already 

iu  the  summer  of  180,1.  when  having  but  little  i  been  taken  to  secure  the  monument  referred 

to  do,  collected  together  many  of  our  dead  to,  but  we  deem  them  in  the  wrong  direction, 

from  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Bun,  and  erected  '  and  trust  they  will  all  fail, 

over  them  a  plain  but  substantia]  monument,  !  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  monu- 
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ment  is  some  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  of  this 
amount  it  is  said  that  the  four  regular  regi- 
ments present  at  Stone  River  have  already 
pledged  themselves  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  for  the  balance  it  is  proposed  to  appeal  to 
the  States  that  had  troops  engaged  there.  In 
the  name  of  the  Union,  for  which  their  com- 
rades fought  and  fell  at  Stone  River,  we  pro- 
test against  these  regulars  paying  one  cent  for 
this  purpose,  and  against  the  States  contribu- 
ting a  dollar.  They  have  both  given  their 
bravest  and  best  blood  there  for  the  Union,  in 
the  face  of  all  mankind.  Now  let  the  Union, 
saved  by  them,  do  its  part,  by  simply  but  fitly 
commemorating  their  deeds,  or  stand  disgraced 
to  the  end  of  history. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a  small  but  neat  cemetery  some  two  miles 
west  of  Murfreesborough,  founded  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Hazen's  Brigade.    This  was  done  by 


them  soon  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and 
before  the  idea  of  a  general  cemetery  there 
seems  to  have  occurred.  As  it  is  already  so 
complete  of  itself,  indeed  a  model  in  its  way, 
we  think  it  should  be  retained  as  it  is.  It 
consists  of  a  small  lot  of  ground,  one  hundred 
feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide,  inclosed  by  a  sub- 
stantial wail  of  hewn  stone,  four  feet  high  by 
two  thick.  Within  are  the  graves  of  twenty- 
nine  privates  of  the  brigade,  who  fell  at  Stone 
River.  Neat  head-stones  of  cut  limestone, 
bearing  the  name,  rank,  company,  and  regi- 
ment of  these,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
grave.  In  the  centre  is  a  simple  but  tasteful 
monument  of  hewn  limestone,  consisting  of  a 
pedestal  ten  feet  square  at  base,  and  a  quad- 
rangular pyramidal  shaft,  with  a  height  in  all 
of  eleven  feet.  The  sides  of  this  monument 
bear  the  following  chaste  and  most  appropriate 
inscriptions : 
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South  Face. 

HaZEN'8  BuK.AUE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OV  ITS  SnLWER*  WHO 
FELL  AT  S1...NE  KlVElt,  I»M  31,  lsG_\  Til  El  R  FACES 
TOWARD  HEAVES,  THEIK  EEET  TO  TUR  fOB. 

West  Fact. 

The  blood  or  one-third  or  ii>  Soi.Dirjts,  Twici  still- 
ed in  Tennessee,  onm  the  1'ATTle- tlao  or  the 

l'RDi  ADE,  AND  INBI'IRKS  TO  t.REATEH  DEEDS, 

(Here  follow  names  of  officer*  uf  the  bni»»cle.) 
Killed  at  Stone  Kit ee,  Die.  81,  ISC*. 

AorM  Fif  e. 

I*  retted  1SG3  rrON  the  obocwd  where  thet  teli^  nv 

THEIR  OMttM 

(Hero  follow  nam—  of  regiment*  eomp>*ing  tho  brigade, 
so«l  of  commanding  officers.) 

I  i*t  Fact, 

The  Vettkans  or  Siiilmii  hate  lett  their  death  lem 

UEJUTACiR  or  EAMI  ON  THR  FIELD  or  !*ToNE  ftTTUL 

(Here  follow  ihium  of  officer*.) 
Killed  at  Siuum,  ArmiL  ?,  1S6£. 

rI*h i •*  work  was  all  done  by  our  ronimon  sol- 
diers while  the  Army  of  ihc  l'uml>erland  was 
encamped  in  thai  vicinity,  the  material*  being 
obtained  from  the  country  there.  Wc  think 
it  reflect*  marked  credit  on  all  engaged  in  it, 
both  orti<  e  r*  and  m«*n. 

The  second  one  wc  refer  to  an  established 
by  the  army,  and  the  main  one  in  tho  West, 
however,  is  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Il 
in  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of 
Chattanooga,  and  |K'rha|»s  a  mile  or  so  beyond 
the  present  line  of  fortification*  there.  It  con- 
sists of  hImiuI  seventy-five  acres  of  undulating 
land,  rising  hy  successive  slopes  to  a  very  con- 
siderable hill  near  the  centre.  The  whole  of 
it  is  imloftcd  by  a  rough  but  substantial  well 
of  limestone,  laid  up  dry,  about  four  feet  high 


plan  or  national  cr, 


ATTANOOOA. 


\  \  two  and  a  half  tlm  k.  which  it  is  proposed 
to  crown  eventually  with  a  plain  capstone,  laid 
in  mortar.  m>  a<  to  give  >t;i!  ility  to  the  whole. 
The  materials  for  this  wore  of  course  obtained 
upon  the  -pot. 

The  plan  adopted  contemplated  a  central 
area,  with  sections  of  different  sizes  grouped 
around  1 1 » i • —  These  sec  tion*  are  no  two  alike, 
but  dejiend  for  their  form  ami  >i/c  on  the  wi- 
ning features  of  the  ground.  Twelve  of  these 
luivc  already  been  laid  out  and  partly  filled  up 
— ten  for  white  and  two  for  colored  troops— 
and  the  grounds  are  large  enough  for  quite  a* 
many  more.  In  these  sections  tho  dead  are 
inte  rred  in  concentric  layers  or  circles,  with 
officer*  in  the  middle,  and  non-commissioned 
officers  and  pri\atcs  spreading  out  to  the  cir- 
cunifcicme.  The  ce  ntre  of  each  is  still  va- 
cant, and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  there  such 
minor  monument*  a.*  may  hereafter  be  determ- 
ined on.  These  section*  an*  now  designated 
by  letter*  of  the  alphaU't,  though  it  has  U'en 
thought  t<  i  hi.,  t1..  m  after  some  of  our  great 
Iwittle  field*  or  distinguished  officers  who  have 
fallen  in  bnttle  in  tins  war. 

In  the  central  area  or  section,  the  most  ele- 
vated jiart  of  the  ground*,  ami  o\ei looking  the 
wh->le,  it  is  pn»|n  •  .  i..t  a  thief  monu- 
ment, or  a  ti-tnple,  ciuhodwng  the  mitional 
idea*  n»  affirmed  ami  \indu  tiled  \>\  ihe  war. 
Hroad  road»  and  paths,  well  graded  and  mostly 
inn -adaiui/i  >l.  have  Ucli  laid  out,  with  much 
skill  and  taste,  though  the  plan  embrace*  many 
other*  n<>(  \et  commenced.  MirubU-ry  and  c\ 
ergrecii*  lunu  iibo  Ueti  introduccil  In  in  Look- 
c»ut  Mountain  and  Mission  Kidgc,  and  though 
considerable  died  hist  summer, 
yet  e  nough  remain  to  promise 
well  Tor  the  future.  A  large 
amount  of  blasting  and  grading 

1   is  I h  ell  I  .if.   t.i  1. 1  .ng  the 

hill  into  proper  shape,  but  this 
is  now  mostly  over. 

The  interment*  in  this  ceme- 
tery footed  up  over  seren  thou- 
sand in  NovemU  r,  Ihi;.'>,  and 


from  battle-fields  mid  hospitals 
adjacent  to  (  hat taiiooga.  They 
were  mostly  through,  however, 
and  had  c  ollec  ted  here  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle from  Bridgcpoi:  t  ,  Lou-Ion, 
embracing  the  dead  of  Chicka- 
m  uiga.  Lookout  Mountain,  Mis- 
*ion  Kidgc,  and  all  who  expired 
in  hospital  at  Chattanooga  and 
alxmt  there.  The  interments 
are  made  without  regard  to 
Stales,  as  we  think  justly,  though 
rueml»ers  of  same  regiments  arc 
kept  together  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, on  a  good  suggestion  of  a 
distingui-hed  Major-General,  as 
we  learn,  that  "there  had  l>ccn 
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quite  enough  of  State  Rights ;  that  these  sol- 
diers had  died  fighting  for  the  Union,  against 
rebellious  States,  and  now  we  had  better  mix 
them  up  and  nationalize  them  a  little."  He 
thought  our  poor  fellows  would  like  that  best, 
if  they  could  have  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
we  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion.  The  graves 
are  all  carefully  named  and  numbered,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prepare  and  keep  a  full  mili- 
tary history  of  each  soldier  interred.  Copies 
of  this  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant-Generals 
of  the  States  from  which  the  soldiers  enlisted, 
so  that  corrections  may  be  made  if  errors  have 
occurred.  Head-boards  have  been  erected  to  a 
part  of  the  graves ;  but  it  is  designed  to  re- 
move these,  and  to  put  up  plain  stones  of  Ten- 
nessee marble  instead  at  the  heads  of  all  the 
graves,  the  materials  for  which  are  readily  ob- 
tained but  five  or  six  miles  away. 

This  cemetery  was  established  in  1863,  in 
pursuance  of  General  Orders  No.  296,  Head- 
quarters Department  of  the  Cumberland,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  dead  at  and  about  Chattanooga ;  and 
all  the  work  so  far  done  has  been  performed  by 
our  troops  when  encamped  or  stationed  there. 
No  State  has  contributed  a  dollar  toward  it  so 
far,  and  we  trust  none  will  be  asked  to.  It 
stands  out  a  truly  Union  and  national  work  as 
far  as  completed,  simple  but  grand  in  its  con- 
ception and  execution ;  and  General  Thomas 
well  deserves  high  praise  and  the  united  thanks 
of  the  army  and  the  country  for  what  has  there 
been  done  so  promptly  and  appropriately  for 
our  slain  and  dead  soldiery. 

In  addition  to  these  national  cemeteries 
proper  there  are  other  quasi  ones,  but  none, 
we  believe,  that  merit  any  extended  notice. 
We  refer  to  those  that  have  sprung  up  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  interments  chiefly  from  hospitals,  and 
which  have  since  been  inclosed  and  partially 
cared  for.  In  all  of  these  cases,  we  believe, 
accurate  mortuary  records  have  been  kept ; 
but  the  grounds  were  originally  selected  more 
for  convenience  or  from  chance  than  aught 
else,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  not  until  they  had 
grown  into  vast  grave-yards  that  they  began  to 
be  inclosed  and  to  take  the  name  of  cemeteries. 
All  such  are  inclosed  only  by  a  common  deal 
fence,  and  no  proper  regard  has  been  had  to 
method  or  to  permanence  as  at  Gettysburg, 
Murfreesborough,  and  Chattanooga.  As  ex- 
amples of  these  we  refer  to  the  soldier  ceme- 
teries about  Washington,  including  Arlington 
and  Alexandria,  that  foot  up  in  the  aggregate 
over  twenty-five  thousand  interments  ;  to  those 
at  Nashville,  that  foot  up  over  seventeen  thou- 
sand ;  to  those  at  and  near  Vicksburg,  about 
ten  thousand ;  to  those  at  New  Orleans,  about 
the  same ;  to  those  at  Louisville,  over  nine 
thousand ;  to  those  at  Memphis,  about  eight 
thousand;  to  those  at  St.  Louis,  about  seven 
thousand ;  and  those  at  New  York,  about  four 
thousand.  There  must  also  be  heavy  inter- 
ments at  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  North,  as 


well  as  at  many  other  points  South ;  but  we 
are  without  sufficient  data  at  this  writing  to 
speak  intelligently  of  any  more.  The  ceme- 
tery at  the  Soldiers'  Home  near  Washington 
and  that  at  Arlington  are  the  best  of  this  class ; 
but  neither  of  them  approach  to  the  dignity  of 
a  national  cemetery  in  either  design  or  execu- 
tion. We  think  all  who  have  visited  them  will 
concur  in  this  opinion,  at  least  substantially. 

Much  similar  in  character  to  the  ones  above- 
mentioned  are  those  that  have  been  established 
in  the  Wilderness  and  elsewhere  by  direction 
of  the  War  Department.  In  the  Wilderness 
are  two,  both  inclosed  by  paling  fence;  one 
containing  one  hundred  and  eight  graves,  and 
the  other  five  hundred  and  thirty-four.  At 
Spottsylvania  there  are  some  seven  hundred 
graves  more.  These  are  the  dead  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  resulting  from  Grant's  obsti- 
nate, determined  fighting  there  in  1864 ;  though 
some  of  those  slain  at  Chancellorsville,  under 
Hooker,  in  1863,  may  also  be  included.  In 
all  of  these  instances  the  graves  have  been 
marked  by  simple  white  tablets  of  wood,  con- 
taining the  names  and  regiments  of  the  men 
as  far  as  ascertainable.  Working  parties  were 
sent  out  from  Washington  by  the  Quarter-Mas- 
ter's Department  for  this  purpose,  and  the  usual 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  select  grounds 
where  the  dead  lay  thickest,  and  to  collect  in 
that  locality,  after  inclosing  it,  all  the  dead 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  dead  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  we  believe,  have  been  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, or  at  least  similarly  cared  for ;  but  those 
at  Fredericksburg,  Williamsburg,  Gaines's  Mill, 
Cold  Harbor,  Seven  Pines,  the  Seven  Days' 
Fight,  Petersburg,  Five  Forks,  etc.,  still  lie' 
substantially  where  they  fell,  with  such  poor 
burial  as  our  troops  could  then  give  them.  So, 
also,  those  in  the  West,  at  Perryville,  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Pea  Ridge, 
Red  River,  Port  Hudson,  Resaca,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta,  and  other  points ;  though 
in  some  of  these  cases  the  graves  may  have 
been  roughly  inclosed  as  at  Memphis  and  else- 
where. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  forget  the 
cemeteries  at  Salisbury  and  Andersonville. 
We  are  without  positive  data  as  to  the  one  at 
Salisbury ;  but  the  cemetery  at  Andersonville 
consists  of  fifty  acres,  and  contains  twelve 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve  graves. 
On  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  Captain  James 
M.  Moore  of  the  Quarter-Master's  Department 
was  sent  there  with  a  force  of  men  to  inclose 
the  grounds  and  erect  head-boards.  He  found 
our  own  men  had  taken  great  pains  in  burying 
their  dead,  numbering  the  graves,  and  keeping 
a  careful  record  of  the  names  and  numbers,  as 
well  as  erecting  rude  head-boards  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  he  was  able  to  identify  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  out  of 
those  buried  there.  This,  however,  left  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  poor  fellows  to  be  re- 
corded forever  as  "Unknown,"  their  names 
and  very  resting-places,  as  it  were,  blotted  out 
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of  existence.  We  have  been  fortunate  to  ob-  I  pretending  it — so  fearful  and  hideous  wa*  the 
t-iin  photographic  \i.  \x>  of  that  hell  on  earth  reality. 

when  in  full  hla>i,  that  we  think  at  a  glance  Oil  a  prcvioun  page  we  have  spoken  of  the 
readih  aceount  l'-»r  it*  terrible  mortality.  By  action  of  the  W.ir  Department,  carl\  in  the 
way  of  specimen  wo  give  the  "  View  from  the  war,  requiring  a  re< ord  to  b<-  kept  of  ull  who 
Main  (inc.'"  We  received  tlii"  from  an  officer  died.  We  have  aI»o  -j.«.k<  m  <>i  th<-  law,  pa— «•«! 
who  e-iaped  from  Audcrsonvillo  when  a  pris-  1  in  1862,  authorizing  th<-  |  1  t»«-  <  i  grown. !- 
oncr  there  in  1864|  and  he  vouches  for  the  for  cemetery  purines.  In  addition  to  this  wc 
liberal  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  everyday  ex-  are  glad  to  say  there  arc  indications  that  the 
pcriencc  in  that  living  hell  when  he  wm  im-  Government  i*  ahout  moving  further  in  the 
prisoned  there.  He  savs  all  the  horrible  ac-  matter — though  as  yet  apparently  somewhat 
counts  of  cold  and  hunger,  of  dirt  and  tilth,  <-a-iinj  ahout  as  if  uncertain  of  its  policy, 
vermin  and  disease,  outrage  and  cruelty  ut  The  Quarter- Ma*ter-<ir-ncral,  by  two  General 
Andersonville.  during  the  reign  of  Winder  and  i  Orders  (Nos.  40  and  ),  late  in  lKf,."i,  called 
Wirz.  there,  arc  true,  but  only  half  the  truth,  upon  all  officers  of  his  Department  for  Special 
because  human  language  i*  incapable  of  ex-  Kejiorts  of  the  location  and  condition  of  soldier 
pres>ing  the  whole,  or  the  human  mind  of  com-  grave-yards  known  to  them,  with  recommenda- 
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tions  as  to  the  means  necessary  to  preserve  from 
desecration  the  remains  of  those  interred  there, 
having  reference  especially  to  the  following 
points,  to  wit:  (1.)  location;  (2.)  condition, 
whether  inclosed  or  not,  whether  with  head- 
boards or  other  means  of  identification;  (3.) 
place  and  condition  of  mortuary  records  and 
names  of  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  same  ; 
(4.)  recommendations  as  to  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  grave-yards,  whether  to  be  con- 
tinued or  removed  to  some  permanent  ceme- 
tery near  the  place.  General  Thomas's  chief 
quarter-master,  General  Donaldson,  acting,  we 
suppose,  on  these  orders  of  General  Meigs, 
has  issued  a  circular,  calling  on  all  who  have 
served  in  the  army  at  any  time  during  the  war, 
in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee,  for 
information  as  to  the  places  of  burial  or  scat- 
tered graves  of  our  soldiers  in  that  region,  and 
he  goes  a  step  farther  than  the  Quarter-Master- 
General  by  intimating  that  the  information  is 
desired  ' '  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional cemeteries,  and  the  removal  to  these  of 
the  dead,  on  the  plan  of  those  already  in  pro- 
cess of  completion  at  Chattanooga  and  Stone 
River."  We  have  found  this  circular  in  the 
papers,  but  judge  it  to  be  authentic,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  General  Thomas  and  his  Quarter- 
Master  are  only  a  step  in  advance  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  Government  at  Washington.* 

We  go  for  closing  up  the  war  now,  and  ending 
it  fitly  and  nobly.  And  with  this  view  we  sub- 
mit that  the  nation,  with  a  united  voice,  should 
call  for  these  scattered  dead  of  the  Union  army, 
whether  white  or  black,  to  be  disinterred  from 
the  places  where  they  lie,  and  brought  speedily 
together  into  great  national  cemeteries,  where 
they  may  repose  in  peace  and  dignity  beneath 
the  segis  of  the  Republic  while  time  endures. 
The  cost  need  not  be  large ;  and  should  it  be 
millions,  no  Congress  that  we  are  likely  to  have 
for  some  years  to  come  would  refuse  it,  if  proper- 
ly called  on.  Gettysburg,  Murfreesborough,  and 
Chattanooga  are  models  in  their  way,  because 
of  their  grandeur  yet  simplicity,  or  at  least  will 
be,  when  the  nation  has  done  its  share  of  the 
work,  by  erecting  plain  bat  tasteful  monuments 
there,  as  we  have  elsewhere  indicated.  So  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them  will  be  small,  as  the 
troops  might  be  charged  with  this  duty  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  they  could  readily 
bo  provided  for. 

To  get  at  this  practically  we  would  suggest 
that  Gettysburg  be  retained  where  it  is  in  the 

*  Since  preparing  the  above,  the  Quarter-Master-Gen- 
eral has  announced  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Depart- 
ment, sooner  or  later,  to  inclose  the  cemeteries  (i.  e.,  the 
rude  grave-yards  or  burial-places)  of  all  Union  soldiers, 
and  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  with  plain  but  substantial 
fences,  and  to  mark  the  graves  with  a  suitable  bead-board, 
bearing  name,  company,  regiment,  and  State  of  each  man, 
eo  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  lie  says,  it  is  also  "  his  wish 
to  publish  a  record  of  the  names  and  places  of  interment 
of  all  soldiers  who  have  perished  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war."  This  is  certaiuly  very 
creditable  to  the  Quarter-Master's  Department,  and  the 
country  will  thank  General  Meigs  for  his  just  and  humane 
views,  so  far  as  they  go. 
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bosom  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  all  the  dead 
in  Pennsylvania  be  concentrated  there;  that 
Antietam  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  in 
the  heart  of  Maryland,  and  all  the  dead  in 
Maryland  concentrated  there  ;  that  a  great  na- 
tional cemetery  be  established  at  Washington, 
to  include  all  the  dead  there  and  in  that  vicin- 
ity; those  at  Bull  Run,  Groveton,  and  Chantilly, 
those  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  those 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville,  and 
all  who  fell  under  Grant,  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Cold  Harbor— this  to  be  the  largest  and 
grandest  of  all,  as  befits  its  location  ;  that  an- 
other be  located  at  or  near  Richmond,  to  in- 
clude all  the  dead  who  fell  on  the  Peninsula 
under  McClellan,  and  all  of  Grant's  dead  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  Lee's  surrender,  together  with 
all  other  dead  in  Virginia,  not  sent  to  Wash- 
ington ;  another,  at  or  near  Wheeling  in  West 
Virginia,  to  include  all  the  dead  of  that  region ; 
another  at  or  near  Bentonville,  or  Port  Fisher, 
to  include  all  who  fell  in  North  Carolina ;  an- 
other at  Charleston,  to  include  all  who  fell  in 
South  Carolina,  both  white  and  colored ;  an- 
other at  Atlanta,  to  include  all  who  fell  in 
Georgia ;  another  at  Mobile,  to  include  all  who 
fell  in  Alabama  ;  another  at  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, Vicksburg,  Arkansas  Post,  or  Fort  de 
Russy,  St.  Louis,  and  Perryville,  to  include  all 
who  fell  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Kentucky  respectively. 
Tennessee  has  been  so  great  a  battle-ground, 
and  is  so  large  a  State,  that  she  seems  to  re- 
quire four.  The  two  at  Murfreesborough  and 
Chattanooga,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  we  trust  never  will  be  ;  the  seven- 
teen thousand  dead  at  Nashville  should  have  a 
cemetery  of  their  own,  to  include  the  dead  of 
Franklin,  Fort  Donelson,  and  other  points  ad- 
jacent, and  Shiloh  should  be  marked  by  a 
cemetery,  to  take  in  the  dead  at  Fort  Henry, 
Memphis,  and  all  West  Tennessee,  except  Fort 
Pillow,  where  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  say 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  already  ordered  a 
small  cemetery  in  perpetual  memory  of  the 
savage  massacre  there.  Of  course  the  dead 
from  each  place  should  be  kept  together  in 
these  cemeteries,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  least 
those  from  different  battle-fields,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  would  give  a  national  cemetery 
to  every  State  affected  by  the  war,  on  the  field 
of  our  greatest  victory  or  at  place  of  most  im- 
portance, to  stand  as  a  monument  forever  to 
the  South,  and  to  us  all,  of  the  crime  and  folly 
of  Secession.  We  would  establish  and  keep 
these,  not  from  Northern  glorification,  nor  as  a 
taunt  to  "our  wayward  sisters"  of  the  South; 
but  as  a  just  return,  due  our  heroic  dead,  from 
the  enlightened  civilization  of  the  age,  and  as 
a  standing  exhibition  to  the  world  of  the  might 
and  majesty  of  the  Union,  the  dignity  and  power 
of  a  free  republic,  the  sentiment  and  culture 
of  a  self-governing  people. 

We  esteem  this  the  Nation's  solemn  duty, 
and  would  urge  it  from  every  consideration  of 
patriotism  and  humanity.     We  owe  it  to  pa> 
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triotism.  Wc  uwc  it  to  humanity.  Wo  owe 
it  to  the  intelligent  progress  wc  boast,  and  to 
the  perfect  freedom  God  has  permitted  EM  to 
save  and  enjoy.  Jhtlr,  ,(  dn-orum  t.st  pro  jnitria 
mori  is  a  good  sentiment  for  soldiers  to  light 
and  die  by.  Let  the  American  Govonuneiit 
show,  lirst  of  nil  modern  nations,  that  it  knows 
how  to  reciprocate  that  sentiment  by  tenderly 
collecting,  and  nobly  caring  for,  the  remains  of 
those  who  iu  our  greatest  war  have  fought  and 
died  to  reseuc  and  pcrj>ctuatc  the  liberties  of 
us  all.  IaiX  us  emulate  the  lofty  example  of 
that  other  republic,  Athens,  in  the  be»t  days 
of  her  supremacy,  and  thus  rebuke  forever  the 
current  calumny  nnd  slander  about  "the  in- 
gratitude of  republics."  Wc  arc  sure  the  army 
would  rejoice,  through  all  it*  grades,  to  see  this 
done,  from  the  humblest  private  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant (icneral,  and  the  people  would  approve, 
large-hearted,  grcat-thoughtcd,  as  they  always 
are,  where  the  national  name  and  fame  are  in- 
volved. 

Wc  acknowledge  to  have  written  this  article 
am  tunorc,  and  to  hare  lingered  upon  it  perhaps 
more  than  we  should  lm\o  done.  Our  excuse 
is,  that  we  served  with  our  armies,  both  in  the 
Kn*>t  ami  in  the  Went,  throughout  the  war;  arc 
conversant  with  manv  of  the  fields  anil  roost  of 
tbe  facts  wc  have  mentioned ;  and  we  frankly 
confess  to  the  instincts  and  feelings  born  of  tho 
march  nnd  fight,  the  bivouac  and  camp-fire. 
Wc  do  not  know  how  we  can  letter  or  more 

dedicatory  address  at  Gettysburg  in  18413,  which, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  sounds  more 
like  inspiration  or  prophecy  in  this  connection 
titan  the  utterance  of  mere  human  lips: 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 
thers brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  «c  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  test- 
ing whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicnted,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  u  portion  of  it  a*  the  final 
resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  the  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
lilting  and  pn»|K?r  that  we  should  do  thin. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  wc  can  not  dedicate, 
we  can  not  consecrate,  wc  can  not  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  w  ill 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  *  ■, 
here  ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  ilid 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us ;  that,  from  these  honored 
dead,  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  :  that  wc  here  highly  resolve,  that 
the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 


freedom,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  nnd  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 


BOBS  INGEUSOLL'S  PKIDE. 
i. 

WIIl.N  John  Ingersoll  died,  it  was  found 
that  out  of  a  great  fortune  and  a  great 
business  there  wasn't  enough  left  to  support  his 
family.  The  ^reat  fortune  had  been  entirely 
-w.i.!'  :\<  .!  i:;.  in  :  i>  in  rcautile  eut<  n  ris.s,  and 
though  these  were  so  large  that  the  income  must 
hare  been  in  proportion,  still,  there  never  seemed 
to  have  l»een  a  time  when  any  thing  was  laid  by. 
It  was  all  "spend  as  you  p>"  with  John  Inger- 
S"ll  :  and  certainly  this  spending  had  been  con- 
ducted iu  a  very  royal  manner.  There  was  nev- 
er any  stmt  of  pleasure  in  his  house  or  in  his 
family.  He  never  spoke  a  word  of  limitation 
to  hi*,  wife  <>r  his  daughters.  Money  ■OCmod 
always  easy  with  him,  and  it  (lowed  like  water; 
and  he,  tho disp.  user  of  it,  was  always,  in  extern- 
als at  least,  a  genial,  j  wal  gentleman.  When 
he  came  to  die,  and  it  was  di«'o\crcd  that  tho 
prvnt  business  had  used  up  the  gre.a  fortune, 
and  there  was  nothing  behind,  nothing  to  show 
for  it  now-  tho  great  manager  was  gone — w  hat 
conjecture  and  perplexity  there  was  as  to  how 
those  three  girls  ami  Mrs.  Ingersoll  were  going 
to  live !  "  What  nit  the/  dof"  was  the  ques- 
tion that  rung  through  Avenue-dom  lato  and 
early  in  the  lir*l  excitement  of  tho  knowledge 
that  had  come  to  them. 

"Kate  t.m  teai  h  music!"  said  one.  "She 
plays  well,  you  know." 

"Julia  can  turn  governess,  for  she  wan  tho 
U-st  scholar  at  Madame'*  the  whole  time!"  said 
another. 

And  still  another:  "Km  can  j«uint  pictures 
— sho  has  a  taste  that  way  \n 

80  they  were  severally  disposed  of,  over  and 
agaiu.    But  not  one  of  these  things  did  they 
:  .      1'.    jl<  le  ver  do  w  hat  is  ex|x.Tl<  »l  of  them. 

A  gay  liitb-  lady  who  was  one  of  tin-  Inger- 
soll s  44 dear  fire  hundred"  was  tbe  first  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  whereabouts  in  Avenue-dom. 
She  came  (lying  in  to  Mrs.  Crozsus's  boudoir  w  ith 
tho  exciting  question,  proj-erly  emphasized  : 

What  d»  you  think  has  become  of  the  In- 
gcrsolls,  Mrs.  Croesus?'* 

**  They've  opened  a  girl's  school !  I  told  Mr. 
Croesus  it  would  be  the  very  thing!"  returned 
Mrs.  Croesus,  triumphantly. 

4  "Not  they.  Wait,  you'll  never  guess.  Mrs. 
Ingersoll  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  spend  the 
winter  w  ith  a  sister  of  hers ;  Kate  and  Julia  are 
with  the  iJclanos — cousins,  I  believe,  of  theirs; 
and  Km,  after  staying  a  week  at  Mrs.  Vandcr- 
verc's,  has  disapj>carcd  somewhere  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  joke  of  it  is,  Kate  and  Ju  won't  tell 
where." 

More  in  this  strain  the  young  lady  rattled  off, 
and  then  took  herself  and  her  gossip,  )>crhap8, 
into  another  boudoir.  And  all  the  time  those 
two  proud  girls,  Kate  and  Ju,  were  learning  their 
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first  lesson  of  bitterness,  and  speculating  with 
new  and  keen  pain  upon  this  very  kind  of  gossip. 

"  Oh,  but  I  wish  Em  had  staid  at  Mrs.  Van- 
dervere's!"  sighed  Julia. 

t  It  was  the  end  of  all  her  sighing — the  burden 
of  all  her  complaint.  If  Em  had  only  staid  at 
Mrs.  Vandervere's.  And  why  didn't  Em  stay 
at  Mrs.  Vandervere's  ?  For  this  reason :  she 
was  too  proud.  Em  was  the  eldest :  Miss  In- 
gersoll.  Too  proud,  she  called  it,  and  the  other 
girls  thought  it  was  a  lack  of  this  quality.  In 
the  first  breaking-up  Miss  Ingersoll  had  accept- 
ed Mrs.  Vandervere's  invitation  to  spend  a  year 
with  her,  because  there  seemed  nothing  else  to 
be  done  just  then,  and  if  there  had  been,  her 
mind  was  too  confused  to  make  any  plans.  A 
year,  and  she  only  staid  a  month.  But  that 
month  was  longer  than  any  year  Emily  Inger- 
soll had  ever  known.  She  had  been  there  barely 
a  week  when  she  surprised  her  sisters  one  morn- 
ing with  the  information  that  she  "shouldn't 
stay  at  Mrs.  Vandervere's  any  more." 

"Not  stay?  what  is  the  matter,  and  where 
are  you  going,  Em  ?"  asked  all,  in  a  breath  of 
amazement. 

"  One  thing  at  a  time  ;"  answered  Miss  Inger- 
soll, with  a  cool,  impenetrable  face.  "  I  sha'n't 
stay  because  I  am  convinced  that  I  was  never 
made  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  Mrs.  Vandervere 
makes  you  feel  that  it  is  the  bread  of  depend- 
ence— that  she  doesn't  treat  you  well,  and — " 

"Makes  me  feel?  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
any  body  does  that.  I  think  it  is  the  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Vandervere  is  kind,  she  treats 
me  well :  oh  yes.  But  I  don't  like  it.  I  am 
invited  for  a  year ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  I 
don't  get  married — which  is  Mrs.  Vandervere's 
plan  for  me;"  and  here  a  gleam  of  some  fiery 
spirit  shone  in  the  speaker's  eyes :  "why,  I  must 
depend  upon  another  invitation  elsewhere.  My 
day  of  grace  will  be  up  with  Mrs.  Vandervere 
— and  quite  rightly;  don't  think  I  am  com- 
plaining. There  is  no  reason  why  Mrs.  Van- 
dervere should  ask  me  for  any  longer :  she  is 
very  kind  to  ask  me  for  the  time  she  has.  I 
am  simply  mentioning  the  fact  of  limitation. 
I  don't  relish  the  prospect  of  living  round — go- 
ing from  'pillar  to  post,'  as  Mary  Nelson  used 
to ;  and  as  the  marriage  prospect,  notwithstand- 
ing Mrs.  Vandervere's  hopes,  is  more  than  un- 
certain, I  think  I  had  better  be  looking  about 
me ;  bestirring  my  wits,  to  employ  them  in  an 
independent  manner ;  which  is,  after  all,  what  I 
always  meant  to  do." 

"Em,  Mrs.  Van  donH  plan  openly  to  you  of 
marrying  you  off?" 

Em  laughed.  "Oh,  she  don't  say,  'Emily, 
the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  married, 
and  you've  got  a  year  to  do  it  in.'  She  don't 
say,  '  Now  there  is  Tom  Vars,  who  always  ad- 
mired you.  and  who  has  quite  a  snug  fortune ; 
and  Mr.  Sizar,  who  admires  you  still  more,  and 
has  a  still  snugger  fortune  ;  and  I'll  invite  them 
here  to  tea  quietly,  or  to  lunch  some  day  when 
I'm  out :  and  then  we'll  follow  it  up  by  various 


little  arrangements  of  a  like  nature.'  Oh  no, 
she  doesn't  say  this,  but  she  does  it.  I  go  down 
to  lunch  some  day,  and  I  find  Tom  Vars's  little, 
red,  good-natured  face  beaming  over  the  table- 
cloth. Mrs.  Van  has  '  picked  him  up'  on  her 
way  home  from  Stewart's.  And  another  time, 
in  the  same  place,  sits  Mr.  Sizar,  looking  pale 
and  interesting  across  his  coffee-cup.  She  has 
'  picked  him  up'  too.  And  then  Tom  has  some 
sort  of  commission  for  her,  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  house  Mrs.  Van  is  engaged  and  can't  see 
him,  and  will  I  go  down  ?  And  Mr.  Sizar  calls 
to  bring  her  a  particular  paper  she  wanted,  and 
she  is  engaged  again,  and  I  am  requested  to  go 
down  and  thank  him  for  her.  This  is  the  way 
I  am  put  up  for  sale.  I  think  of  Ethel  New- 
come  and  her  little  green  ticket  every  day  of  my 
life.  And  yet  Mrs.  Van  thinks  she  is  doing  her 
duty  by  me.  In  her  estimation  there  is  nothing 
left  for  me  but  a  good  match,  and  I  suppose 
after  all  that  that  is  the  usual  feeling  as  the 
world  goes,  toward  reduced  gentlefolk  like  us,  Ju. 
But  I  'don't  see  it, 'as  Jimmy  Vandervere  says." 

As  she  concluded  Kate  and  Julia  eyed  her 
with  some  alarm.  Em  had  ever  been  a  kind 
of  perpetual  surprise  to  them.  She  was  unlike 
them.  Not  at  all  a  proper  young  lady,  who  did 
as  the  rest  of  young  ladydom  did ;  but  full  of 
"notions"  of  her  own,  new  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  strange  interests  which  they  couldn't 
account  for.  She  was  what  most  persons  call 
"queer,"  and  another  class  "transcendental.1' 
It  was  no  wonder  then,  that,  after  this  outburst 
of  hers,  her  sisters  should  regard  her  with  some 
alarm.  What  was  she  going  to  do  ?  And  pres- 
ently they  asked  her  the  question. 

Emily  Ingersoll  looked  them  steadily  in  the 
face  while  she  made  this  astounding  reply : 

"I  am  going  to  Meriden  Centre  to  open  a 
dress-maker's  shop." 

"Emily  Ingersoll !" 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  you  would  dislike  it ;  and 
so  do  I.  But,  girls,  I  know  it  is  the  one  thing 
I  can  do." 

"But,  Emily,  you  can  paint  pictures  beauti- 
fully." 

"Yes,  very  pretty  pictures;  but  I  couldn't 
earn  enough  to  keep  me  from  starving  painting 
those  pretty  pictures.  I  have  only  a  taste  for 
painting,  and  some  talent — not  a  bit  of  genius  : 
I  found  that  out  long  ago.  But  for  dress-mak- 
ing, that  little  French  Aries  used  to  say  when  I 
got  into  a  hurry  and  helped  her  about  my  party- 
dresses,  '  Mamselle,  you  have  de  one  grand  tal- 
ent. If  you  was  poor  girl  now,  you  could  make 
your  fortune.'  Well,  you  see  I  am  'poor  girl' 
now,  and  with  my  '  one  grand  talent'  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  my  fortune." 

The  tears  ran  down  Julia's  checks,  and  Kate's 
aristocratic  profile  suddenly  grew  sharp  and  se- 
vere, as  she  said,  hastily : 

"  Em,  I  think  this  is  too  bad  of  you.  You, 
who  might  do  something  so  much  higher,  to  turn 
to  an  occupation  that  requires  simply  mechanical 
skill— what  Ann  Mahoney  down  stairs  could  do 
as  well." 
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"I  know,  K:ito,  it  is  one  of  the  common  in- 
ferior occupations:  but  I  am  morally  certain  it 
is  the  only  thing  I  can  do  to  real  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage." 

M  And  to  think  of  your  going  to  Meriden  Cen- 
tre :  .such  a  high  l&d  mighty  town.  They  are 
just  like  English  people  there,  and  they'll  pat- 
ronize and  snub  you  unmercifully,"  Julia  Cfltd 
out  through  her  tears. 

'  That's  just  why  I  selected  it,  liecau^c  it  is 
•  !.i_h  and  mighty.'  I  re  mem  tier  the  summer 
we  -pent  at  Meriden  Hill  the  Meridcnites  out- 
rivaled us  all  in  the  splendor  of  their  attire. 
S  »  1  thought  it  was  a  tine  field  fur  my  4  grand 
talent.' " 

Much  more  of  this  kind  of  talk  followed  dur- 
ing the  interval  that  cla|»scd  tieforc  the  Hitting 
t  Meriden  ;  but  though  it  pained  deeply,  it  did 
not  move  Kmily  Ingcrsoll  fr-m  her  purjose. 
She  was  older  than  the  others  —  twenty-six. 
though  most  persons  couldn't  Ulieve  it,  she 
looked  so  young.  And  when,  a*  a  Inst  sugges- 
I  n,  Julia  half  hinted  that  if  she  would  remain 
in  her  own  station  sin*  might  perha|»s  better  her 
condition  without  sacrifice  of  any  sentiment,  she 
answered,  n  little  satirically : 

"  I'm  twenty- six.  Julia,  and  I  hare  never  yet 
found  this  Sir  Launcelot  you  hint  at,  though  I 
h  ive  l>een  quite  n  queen  of  thcrercl  for  the  la»t 
six  of  the  years.  It  isn't  rery  reasonable,  then, 
to  count  npon  his  coming  at  this  day,  when  I 
am  not  even  one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  tail  only 
a  kind  of  hanger-on  at  court.  I've  known  girls 
spent)  the  best  of  their  lives  in  this  waiting  ex- 
pectation ;  but  I  don't  see  what  they  did  with 
their  self-respect  in  the  mean  while." 

Julia  would  sigh  at  these  replies,  and  Knte 
would  shrug  her  shoulders  and  comment  aevcre- 
lv  upon  Kmilv's  transcendental  notions.  And 
nil  the  visible  'effect  this  had  was  to  hurry  Kmily 
off  to  Meriden  Centre. 

II. 

V  mg  Mr*.  Ch.ntam,  riding  down  Main  Street, 
at  Meriden  Centre,  one  morning  suddeuly  caught 
the  glitter  of  a  new  sign  : 

MIAS  INGKK.HOI.U 
FASUMMAiiia  Ihucaft-MAkca. 

Beneath  this  sign,  in  quite  a  large  window, 
was  .\  lay-figure,  got  uj>  in  veritable  -  !k  and 
thread  lace  in  such  an  unique  and  artistic  style 
that  Mrs.  Chatam  liecame  interested  at  once. 
Consequently  she  stopped  for  further  <  l.«.  na- 
tion. Consequently  she  turned  her  phaeton  be- 
fore the  door,  nnd  alighting  therefrom  went  into 
the  new  shop  for  closer  inspection  she  was 
full  of  curiosity  and  question.  "  Did  Mi<<  In- 
gersoll  come  fr-un  New  York."  Miss  Ingersoll 
did. 

"And  did  she  dress  the  model  there?  nnd 
was  that  a  new  pattern  of  sleeve  and  trimming?" 
All  of  which  questions  Miss  IngersolTs  assistant 
answered  affirmatively.  Mrs.  Chatam  tapped 
her  fingers  meditatively  upon  the  table,  nnd 
from  the  charminglv  dressed  model  her  scruti- 


nizing eyes  went  on  a  general  survey.    She  was 
evidently  not  displeased  with  what  she  saw.  for 
coining  back  from  the  survey  she  sa\ s  :   "  Can  I 
|  see  Miss  Ingersoll  ?" 

The  assistant  disappears  through  nn  inmr 
■  !"  -r.\  ay.  a:..',  j  iv— ntl\  reappears  w  ith  Miss  IM- 
gersoll. 

Mrs.  Chatam,  who  has  an  eye  to  business,  re- 
gards Mi-s  Ingersoll  with  keen  attention,  and 
after  two  or  three  w i  ll-put  questions,  which  were 
a-  well  answered,  she  says,  inwardly:  "  She'll 
do,  I'm  certain."  .Whereupon  a  negotiation 
was  immediately  entered  into,  and  home  drives 
the  lady  to  communicate  her  "morning's  leek'" 
as  she  calls  it.  She  bursts  into  Madame  Chat- 
am*- r<-  in  w  ith  : 

14  Mother  Chatam,  I've  engaged  your  new 
dress-maker  to  make  up  my  dresses." 

Mother  Chatam  removes  her  spectacles. 

".1/v  new  dreas-makcr;  what  do  von  mean. 
Louisa?" 

I«ouisa  laughs  nnd  relates  her  discovery. 

"I  knew  she  must  havo  taste,  if  not  skill 
and  experience,  when  I  found  she  got  up  that 
model;  whr,  it  wns  a  regular  fine  ladv  in  real 


and  the  ho .  best  trim- 
nnd  unique!     Then  1 
»tu>ning,    that  Madame 
her  reference,  so  I  en- 


silk  and  thread  lace: 
ming,  perfectly  novel 
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gaged  her  at  once." 

'  •  That's  just  your  hasty  way,  Louisa.  Why 
didn't  you  w  nit  until ;  on  heard  nbout  her  work  ?" 

Mrs.  Louisa  I- van  to  !<">k  uneasy,  but  she 
wasn't  going  to  let  "  Mother  ( 'hatam  "  know  it : 
so  she  said,  valiantly,  11  Oh,  I  feel  perfectly  sat- 
isfied ns  nhc  come*  fn-tu  Ma. lame  Aries,  even 
if  her  fitting  of  the  ui>h1  |  wasn't  just  as  (  harm- 
ing as  it  could  be !" 


nn  incredulous  tone  thnt  Mr*.  I^ouisa  wouldn't 
be  disappointed.  It  wns  nn  awful  wet  blanket, 
this  nir  and  this  tone,  to  little  Mrs.  Chntnm. 
She  would  have  given  an.  thing  just  then  if 
she  had  waited,  as  Mother  Chntnm  had  suggest- 
ed. Hut  it  was  too  late  now  to  retract.  She 
had  engaged  Miss  Ingcrsoll  for  the  first  of  the 
week.  And  when  the  first  of  the  week  came, 
and  she  stood  under  the  hands  of  this  Miss  In- 
gcrsoll,  she  fortified  herself  against  any  little  mis. 
giving  by  another  admiring  glance  at  the  lay- 
figure  arrayed  so  charmingly  in  real  silk  and 
lace. 

That  figure  had  been  a  trump  card  to  Miss 
Ingcrsoll ;  but  she  never  told  any  txxlv  that  she 
took  one  of  her  old  silk  dresses,  and  improvised 
the  trimming  out  of  some  lace  that  she  had  worn 
to  perhaps  a  dozen  kills,  to  get  up  this  charm- 
ing array.  V.  ;  -in  h  was  the  fact.  There  were 
a  good  many  other  facts  too  about  which  Miss 
Ingersoll  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  speak.  She 
told  nobody  at  the  time,  not  even  kind,  sympa- 
thizing little  Madame  Aries,  who  would  have 
done'most  any  thing  for  her,  that  she  had  spent 
nearly  all  of  the  small  fund — that  was  her  por- 
tion out  of  the  great  ruin — to  start  herself 
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in  her  present  occupation.  And  so,  of  course, 
she  told  nobody  of  the  anxious  fears  that  beset 
her  by  night  and  by  day  ;  nor  of  the  tears  that 
wet  her  pillow  through  many  an  hour  of  dark- 
ness. In  the  mean  while  her  mother  and  sis- 
ters called  her  unfeeling,  and  thought  her  utter- 
ly devoid  of  pride. 

I  don't  know  what  they  would  have  said  had 
they  seen  her  with  her  employers  there  at  Meri- 
den  Centre.  She  put  on  no  haughty  airs,  nor 
was  even  a  little  cold  and.  chilling,  as  perhaps 
might  have  seemed  natural  to  a  young  lady  so 
suddenly  brought  down  in  the  world.  Instead, 
to  the  farmers'  daughters  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
try like  Mrs.  Chatam,  she  was  alike  pleasant  and 
obliging  in  her  demeanor,  showing  candidly 
that  she  wanted  to  please  them.  She  might 
have  taken  a  lesson  of  Madame  Aries  in  this, 
for  that  shrewd  Frenchwoman  never  grudged 
her  finest  manners  to  the  poorest.  Indeed, 
there  must  have  been  suggestion  of  this,  or  Mrs. 
Chatam  would  not  have  said  to  her  mother-in- 
law  after  that  second  interview,  that  Miss  Inger- 
soll's  ways  were  continually  reminding  her  of 
Madame  Aries.  To  which  the  old  lady  grimly 
returned  :  "I  hope  her  fitting  will  remind  you." 

Mrs.  Louisa  could  make  no  answer  here,  and 
it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  that  she 
prepared  to  meet  the  final  test  on  the  night  her 
dresses  were  sent  home.  Elying  up  to  her  room 
with  a  gay  air  of  pleasant  expectation  which 
she  did  not  feel,  she  proceeded  to  array  herself. 
Madame  Chatam  down  stairs  picked  up  the  bill 
she  had  dropped  in  her  swift  flight.  Peering 
at  it  through  her  spectacles,  she  said,  aloud : 
u  The  idea  of  a  country  dress-maker's  charging 
these  prices ;  and  I'll  warrant  the  gowns  are 
ruined.    Just  Louisa's  hasty  way." 

But  presently  Louisa  stood  before  her  with 
a — "  Look,  mother,  look !  what  did  I  tell  you  ?" 
Mrs.  Chatam  raised  her  eyes.  Yes,  she  al- 
lowed that  was  very  well — very  well,  indeed — 
for  Mrs.  Chatam  mere  was  an  honest-spoken 
woman,  though  a  trifle  given,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  croak  when  there  was  the  least  chance. 

"Yes,  that  is  very  well;  but,  Louisa,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  bill  for  a  new  country  dress- 
maker, eh  ?" 

Louisa,  elate  over  her  gowns,  caught  the  slip 
of  paper  in  a  little,  airy,  indifferent  manner,  as 
if  it  wasn't  of  the  remotest  interest  to  her.  Run- 
ning her  eye  across  it  she  tossed  it  back  with 
the  same  manner,  and  a — "Well,  that  isn't  too 
much,  is  it  ?  nothing  near  what  Aries  charges, 
and  just  as  perfect  a  fit.  Tra,  la  la,  la  li  la," 
and  Mrs.  Louisa  was  waltzing  before  the  mirror 
to  see  the  effect  of  her  gown. 

"  Oh,  Mother  Chatam,  I  think  it's  a  love  of  a 
fit,  and  when  I  go  home  to  Boston,  I  verily  be- 
lieve I'll  send  down  to  this  country  dress-maker 
of  yours  whenever  I  need  any  thing." 

"A  good  deal  you  will,"  Mother  Chatam  re- 
turned, in  her  short,  incredulous  tone. 

"  Well,  I  will ;  see  if  I  don't,  for  I'm  all  out 
with  Miss  Mackenzie ;  she  shall  never  set  an- 
other stitch  for  me.    If  it  hadn't  been  for  that, 


I  should  have  sent  these  very  dresses  to  Boston 
for  her  to  make." 

Mother  Chatam  said  nothing  to  this.  Her 
mind  was  occupied  with  its  little  grumble  about 
Miss  Ingersoll's  bill,  and  she  forgot  to  remind 
giddy  Mrs.  Louisa  that  she'd  very  likely  be  all 
out  with  Miss  Ingersoll  before  long. 

Mother  Chatam,  notwithstanding  her  croak- 
ing and  her  grumbling,  was  very  fond  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  probably  Louisa  was  in 
some  way  sure  of  this,  or  she  would  not  else 
have  been  so  untouched  by  it.  And  then  Louisa 
liked  Mother  Chatam.  She  couldn't  have  told 
you  why,  and  she  wouldn't  have  tried,  but  she 
liked  her  very  much. 

So  all  this  external  difference  had  nothing 
malicious  in  it ;  it  was  the  sauce  piquante  at  the 
Meriden  Hill  house.  But  if  Mother  Chatam 
relished  an  opportunity  to  croak  and  grumble, 
in  her  grim,  half-humorous  manner,  at  Louisa, 
Louisa  no  less  relished  an  opportunity  of  tri- 
umphing over  these  croakings ;  what  she  glee- 
fully called,  "Making  Mother  Chatam  own  up 
that  she  was  right."  So  she  sung  her  dance-tune, 
and  kept  time  to  it  before  the  glass,  all  the  while 
thinking,  "I've  made  her  own  up  to  the  fit  of 
my  gowns,  and  the  next  thing  I'll  coax  her  into 
having  Miss  Ingersoll  herself,  instead  of  that 
frump  of  a  Dorcas  Brown  !"  And  she  actually 
did.  Before  the  winter  had  set  in  down  rolled 
the  phaeton  into  Meriden  Centre  again,  and  stop- 
ping before  Miss  Ingersoll's,  out  got  Mother 
Chatam  and  followed  her  daughter  into  Miss 
Ingersoll's  presence. 

And  all  this  apparent  accident  of  Louisa's 
giddy  haste,  and  then  Louisa's  gay  little  triumph, 
was  a  great  thing  for  the  new  dress-maker.  The 
Chatams  were  some  of  the  gentry  of  Meriden, 
and  what  they  did  persons  of  less  importance 
were  inclined  to  do  after  them.  In  less  than 
six  months,  then,  Emily  Ingersoll  found  that  she 
had  a  flourishing  business  before  her,  and  in- 
stead of  one  assistant  she  had  been  obliged  to 
employ  sometimes  three  or  four.  And  morning 
and  night  click,  click  went  the  busy  hum  of 
the  sewing-machines.  To  her  sisters  and  her 
mother  Emily  wrote  in  a  playful,  jesting  way 
of  her  success.  To  Madame  Aries  she  spoke 
out  of  a  serious,  grateful  heart  of  what  she  had 
accomplished.  The  former  sighed  over  her,  and 
bewailed  her  spirit  and  her  want  of  pride.  The 
latter  looked  radiant  as  she  read  what  "  Mecs 
Emilie  "  wrote,  and  said,  softly :  "  I  always  told 
her  she  had  grand  talent  that  way." 

in. 

"It's  of  no  use,  Louisa,  my  trying  to  go  down 
to  Miss  Ingersoll's ;  I  can't  move  a  step  on  that 
foot  without  pain.  Why,  just  look  at  it."  Am! 
Mother  Chatam  lifted  her  skirt  from  the  dis- 
abled foot,  reposing  upon  a  brioche.  Louisa 
opened  her  eyes  with  amaze  : 

"My  goodness,  mother,  it's  big  as  two!  What 
a  nasty  thing  rheumatism  is!" 

"Humph!"  grunted  Mother  Chatam,  in  re- 
proof of  Louisa's  English  usage  of  the  word 
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"nasty."  But  Louisa  paid  no  heed.  She  was 
full  of  another  subject,  and  she  went  on  with  it. 

"But  wlmt  will  you  do,  mother;  you  must 
have  that  silk  made  up  by  Christmas?  1  ain't 
going  to  have  you  wear  that  old  dowdy  gray  that 
Dorcas  Brown  had  a  hand  in.  Oh,  l'\e  got  a 
plan  !  You  just  write  a  note  to  Miss  Ingcrsoll, 
and  tell  her  all  about  your  poor  foot,  and  beg 
her  for  once  to  come  to  you." 

"But,  Louisa,  she  refuses  to  go  out,  you 
know;  and  she  might  not  like  it." 

"Like  it!  oh,  she  won't  dislike  it.  She's 
the  best-natured,  most  obliging  person  in  the 
w  Id.  There's  no  nonsense,  and  no  pride  about 
/.<  .  Come,  mother,  you  just  write  your  note, 
an  1  George  '11  go  for  her;  won't  you,  George?'' 

George  Chatam,  Mother  Chatam 's  youngest, 
an  l,  home  people  said,  her  favorite  son,  thusad- 
<n  -scd,  laid  down  his  newspaper  which  ho  bad 
been  reading. 

"  (Jo  fur  whom  ?"  he  nsked. 

••  The  dress-maker.  Mother  can't  go  to  her, 
\    i  know,  on  account  of  her  foot." 

tic«>rjre  Chatam  put  on  a  look  of  grim  humor 
that  was  a  great  ileal  like  his  mother,  and  turn- 
ing to  that  lady,  he  said  : 

44  Mrs.  Chatam,  did  you  authorize  that  giddy 
young  woman  to  send  mo  out  on  this  freezing 
'December  morning  uj-on  such  an  errand.  It 
makes  my  teeth  chatter  to  think  of  bringing  that 
dismal  Dorcas  up  her 

-Dorcas!  'tisn't  Dorcas  any  more,  George; 
it'*.  Mi^  Inger*  11."  exclaimed  Louisa. 

•'  S<»,  mother,  this  giddy  young  woman  has 
persuaded  you  into  changing  old  acquaintance-., 
eh?  The  next  time  I  come  home  1  shall  find 
somebody  else  in  mv  shoes.  Kb,  what,  is  that 
DOM  ready  ?  And  I'm  to  take  the  buggy,  you 
say?  Well,  I'm  in  for  it,  I  suppose.  Where's 
my  hat  ?  Louisa,  don't  use  that  journal  for  curl 
pajHT*  as  you  did  the  oth< 

And  out  he  went.  folloi 
rejoinder*,  and  his  mother's  fond,  but  corert 
si  nle.  lie  was  the  apple  of  her  ere.  Not  quite 
thirty  yet,  and  of  a  generous,  hearty  manhood, 
which,  wherever  he  went,  gate  him  a  first  place 
anions  hi-  f«  Hows. 

44  lie  sure  you  don't  come  back  without  Miss 
Inger>oll,  George  !"I,ouisa  cried  out  to  him  from 
the  door- way  as  he  drove  off. 

When  the  young  man  obscrrcd  the  look  of 
indecision  Miss  Ingersoll's  face  wore  as  she  read 
the  note,  he  remarked,  pleasantly  : 

44  The  la.st  thing  my  sister-in-law  said  to  me 
was :  4  Be  sure  you  don't  come  back  without 
ICnlngextoU."* 

Miss  Ingcrsoll  smiled  vaguely  in  return,  but 
stood,  thoughtfully,  holding  the  matter  under  si- 
lent consideration. 

M  I  don't  see  how  I  can;"  she  spoke,  at  last, 
tnoro  to  herself  than  to  him,  and  looking  medi- 
tatively out  of  the  window. 

The  young  man  stood  idly  waiting.  He  had 
no  interest  in  the  matter — indeed  it  was  rather 
a  l*ore ;  only  he  didn't  want  his  mother  and 
Louisa  to  be  disappointed.     A  few  moments 


liile  1  m  away, 
br  Louisa's  saucv 


more,  and  Miss  Ingcrsoll  had  decided.  She 
would  go.  Ii  was  half  an  hour's  ride  to  Mer- 
iden  Hill,  and  in  that  time  there  was  very  little 
said — a  few  remarks  about  the  weather,  and  a 
tV  •••  <;i:es:k-!>  a::d  answers  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wolf-robe.  George  Chatam 
felt  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  when  he  had 
delivered  his  companion  over  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  But  he  hadn't  pot  rid  of  Miss  Ingcrsoll 
yt •:.  Toward  night  his  mother  came  to  him. 
s.i\  ing: 

"George,  I  wish  you'd  take  Miss  Ingcrsoll 
back.     I  wouldn't  ask  you.  but  Michael  isn't  t.t 

f       I    »       lit    uilll    1 1  ic     «     II  " 

"Certainly,  mother:'  av.swered  I  ieorge,  obli- 
gingly; but  it  v\us  a  little  disagreeable  to  him 
to  leave  his  warm  nook  in  the  library,  and  those 
"  Kngli«h  Humorists. of  which  he  was  SO ftod. 
It  w  is  :i  dismal  night  to  turn  out  in;  raw  and 
rainy,  with  an  east  wind  blowing.  But  George 
never  showed  his  petty  annoyances.  He  was 
just  as  kind  and  pleasant,  though  a  little  absent  | 
hi*  thoughts  more  with  that  warm  fireside  he  had 
Mr.  and  the  company  of  Swift  and  Steele,  and 
Gay  ami  Prior,  l'erhaps  it  was  this  absence 
of  mind  that  made  him  a  little  careless  in  bin 
drning,  for  in  turning  at  the  cross-road  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  a  certain  pile  of  stones 
to  l>e  avoided— for  the  road  was  under  repair 
at  the  lime — and  this  inattention  \ery  nearly 
caused  a  serious  accident.  There  was  a  sudden 
swerve,  a  Midden  shock  ;  and  though  George  re- 
tained his  seat,  it  wasn't  so  easy  for  Miss  In- 
gersoll,  in  that  l<  w  backed,  or  no. hacked,  often 
buggy.  She  gave  just  a  little  44  Oh!"  of  fright  n- 
she  was  thus  unceremoniously  thrown  out,  and 
•  h<  n  Go •:  h  -.nd  ii"t  another  found.  lb- 
righted  himself  and  juuij>ed  to  the  ground  with 
no  very  great  delay,  yon  may  l»e  sure.  It  wbh 
quite  dark,  but  ho  could  just  sec  Miss  Ingcrsoll. 
»itting  with  her  bond  bent  forward  upon  her 
hands. 

44  Arc  you  hurt,  Miss  Ingcrsoll;  nro  you 
hurt '("  he  inquired,  anxiously. 

••  No,"  in  rather  a  faint  voice;  "only  it  was 
a  shock,  and  I  am  a  little  faint  and  giddy." 

"It  was  verv  can  less  of  me,  verv  ;  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  ask  your  pardon." 

Miss  Ingersoll  didn't  reply.  She  sat  there 
quietly  a  moment  or  so  longer,  and  then  said,  in 
her  simple  way : 

"Now  I  can  go  on,  if  you  will  help  me.  I 
think  my  ankle  is  sprained  '* 

"Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so!"  George 
was  so  sorry  and  so  shocked  at  himself  that  be 
expressed  a  good  deal  of  bis  feeling.  Miss  In- 
gcrsoll replied  to  it  all  with : 

**Oh,  it  might  have  been  much  worse;  and 
there  is  no  justice  in  your  blaming  yourself,  Mr. 
Chatam.  It  was  simply  an  accident,  atid  no- 
thing very  serious  at  that." 

But  her  cool  way,  though  it  was  a  relief, 
didn't  make  him  regard  his  own  carelessness  in 
a  less  culpable  light.  As  he  put  her  into  the 
carriage  again,  he  6aid,  decidedly  : 

''You  must  let  me  take  vou  back  to  mv  mo- 
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ther,  now  ;  she  would  never  forgive  me  for  let- 
ting you  go  off  to  take  care  of  yourself  after  suf- 
fering by  my  carelessness."  And  with  these 
words  he  was  turning  his  horse  in  the  direction 
of  Meriden  Hill. 

"Mr.  Chatam,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
take  me  to  my  home  at  Meriden  Centre." 

The  quick,  firm  tone  impressed  George  Chat- 
am  with  her  earnestness  at  once. 

"But,  Miss  Ingersoll,  I  wish  you  would  trust 
to  me  in  this.  It  is  better  as  I  say.  My  mo- 
ther will  gladly  do  any  thing  she  can  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Chatam,  I  thank  you ;  but  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  Meriden  Hill ;  I  want  to  go  to  my  own 
room." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  something  a  little 
haughty  in  Emily  Ingersoll's  manner;  haughty, 
and  almost  ungracious.  George  wouldn't  have 
resented  any  thing  from  her  then ;  but  he  felt, 
somehow,  confused  and  misunderstood." 

"You  shall  go  just  where  you  like,  Miss  In- 
gersoll," he  answered  her,  gently. 

It  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  said,  and 
the  best  thing  he  could  have  done,  to  have  obeyed 
her  wish  as  he  did.  But  after  he  had  seen  her 
safely  landed  at  her  boarding-place  he  went  to 
his  mother's  family  physician,  and  begged  him 
to  go  at  once  and  attend  to  her.  This  was  some 
satisfaction.  He  felt  still  better  about  it,  how- 
ever, when  he  had  told  his  mother  and  Louisa 
what  had  happened,  and  enlisted  their  sympa- 
thies and  services.  Mrs  Chatam  mere  was  quite 
horrified. 

"My  goodness,  George!"  she  exclaimed,  in 
her  abrupt  way,  "I  wonder  you  weren't  both 
of  you  killed.  See  to  her — of  course  I  will ;  but 
she  ought  to  be  here." 

Louisa  couldn't  help  her  jest  with  George, 
even  on  so  serious  a  subject. 

"You're  a  pretty  fellow,"  she  said,  "  rushing 
across  the  country  in  such  a  hap-hazard  manner 
that  one  doesn't  know  whether  they  are  in  or 
out  of  the  carriage  hardly.  I  think  I  shall  in- 
sure my  life  next  time  I  go  with  you." 

But  spite  of  her  fun  Mrs.  Louisa  felt  sorry 
for  Miss  Ingersoll,  and  the  next  morning  went 
to  make  kind  inquiries  and  offer  what  service 
she  could.  There  wasn't  much  opportunity  for 
any  body's  service  it  seemed ;  for  there  sat  Miss 
Ingersoll,  inside  her  shop-window,  busy,  with 
her  two  or  three  girls,  over  Mother  Chatam's 
dress,  the  sprained  foot  properly  bandaged,  and 
resting  upon  a  cushion. 

Mrs.  Louisa  went  in  full  of  her  mission,  and 
came  out  entirely  robbed  of  it.  According  to 
Miss  Ingersoll's  statement  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done.  The  foot  and  ankle  were  getting  on 
well — a  little  painful,  of  course,  but  nothing  but 
what  could  be  borne.  Home  sped  Mrs.  Louisa 
and  related  the  result  of  her  interview. 

"  Mercy  !  I  should  have  been  on  the  lounge, 
making  every  body  wait  upon  me ;  and  there 
she  sat,  as  cool  and  easy  as  you  please ;  but  I 
suppose  girls  in  her  situation  get  used  to  taking 
things  coolly.  They  are  obliged  to,  poor  things ! " 

George  Chatam,  in  the  window-seat,  made  no 


comment ;  but  he  thought,  with  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity,  of  the  character  this  cool  way  suggest- 
ed, for  he  hadn't  forgotten  his  own  experience 
of  this  coolness  the  night  before.  And  that  re- 
mark of  Louisa's :  "I  suppose  girls  in  her  situ- 
ation get  used  to  taking  things  coolly;  they  are 
obliged  to,  poor  things !  "—touched  George  a  good 
deal.  He  hadn't  given  it  much  thought  before, 
but  there  was  this  girl,  evidently  a  person  of  re- 
finement ;  just  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  of  a 
lady  than  Louisa ;  and  how  different  their  lots 
in  life !  As  George  pondered  this  his  pity  in- 
creased, and  his  desire  to  make  some  amends 
for  his  carelessness  became  naturally  stronger. 
That  afternoon  he  rode  down  himself  to  make 
personal  inquiries.  Miss  Ingersoll  was  alone  in 
the  front  shop,  and  the  busy  click,  click  of  the 
sewing-machine  going  on  in  the  room  beyond. 
She  received  him  pleasantly  enough,  answered 
his  questions,  his  commiserations  briefly  but  po- 
litely, told  him,  smilingly,  that  it  wasn't  worth 
so  much  talk,  and  grew  so  evidently  annoyed 
with  the  subject  that  he  dropped  it.  And  then 
came  an  utter  silence  which  she  would  not 
break,  and  George  was  fain  to  make  his  exit  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

"  She's  a  curious  person,"  he  thought,  "and 
very  unlike  most  girls  in  her  position.  No  em- 
barrassment, no  flippancy,  no  commonplace  vol- 
ubility, but  as  cold  and  simple  as  a  duchess 
might  be.  She  evidently  scents  patronage,  the 
condescension  of  people  who  look  over  her  head, 
and  she  is  determined  to  bluff  it  off.  Plucky, 
I  declare !" 

But  George  Chatam  was  a  persistent  fellow 
when  he  set  out  on  a  principle  ;  and  it  was  a 
principle  with  him  now  to  do  a  gentleman's  duty 
under  the  circumstances.  A  little  proud,  too, 
it  hurt  him  to  be  the  means  of  doing  an  injury, 
and  then  be  denied  any  reparation  whatever. 
So  a  second  time  he  presented  himself  at  Miss 
Ingersoll's  door  with  his  inquiries,  and  then  he 
spoke  to  her  quite  frankly  of  how  he  felt  about  it. 

"  You  are  scarcely  generous,  Miss  Ingersoll," 
he  said,  seriously,  "to  treat  me  in  this  way." 

Miss  Ingersoll  was  completely  taken  aback 
by  his  honest,  serious  directness.  She  began 
something,  however,  in  the  old  strain.  "It 
wasn't  worth  minding,  etc." 

"  Miss  Ingersoll,  it  is  worth  minding.  If  you 
had  been  in  my  place  and  I  in  yours  would  you 
have  felt  that  it  wasn't  worth  minding?" 

Miss  Ingersoll  was  obliged  to  own  by  her  si- 
lence, if  not  by  words,  that  he  had  the  best  of  it 
here.    She  broke  this  silence  at  last  by  saying : 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am  not  generous-— perhaps 
I  am  a  little  morbidly  sensitive.  I  suppose  I  am  ; 
butyou  can  not  know,  Mr.  Chatam,  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  woman  in  my  circumstances  to  keep  the  ex- 
act balance — toknow  just  what  is  best  for  her  self- 
respect  to  do  when  brought  into  contact  in  any 
other  than  a  business  capacity  with  persons  dif- 
ferently circumstanced." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  I  do,  Miss  Ingersoll. 
I  think  I  can  imagine  how  you  feel,  however, 
and  this  is  the  very  point.    You  fancy  that  pco- 
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pie  sit ti.it-  •  i  as  we  arc  in<  an  |  atronnge  and  con- 
descension, whenever  we  approach  you  in  any 
other  way  than  that  of  business.  You  may 
have  had  exj>erience  which  proved  it  to  you, 
but  vim  mistake  in  the  procnt  case.  I  should 
have  shown  no  more  and  no  lcs,s  interest  in  any 
one,  however  circumstanced  in  the  world.  Rut 
I  <•!  hajw  I  am  too  hasty.  I  think  very  likely  that 
I  have  felt  a  keener  sympathy  and  interest  in 
your  suffering  by  my  carelessness  U-causo  of 
your  very  circumstance*.  You  depend  uj»on 
yourself ;  you  can  not  afford  to  lose  your  time 
or  your  health  in  any  way.  You  6urely  will 
not  misunderstand  me  now." 

44  No,  I  will  not,  Mr.  Chatam." 

For  the  first  time  George  Chatam  realized 
Emily  Ingersoll  s  personal  appearance  at  he 
looked  up  at  her.  She  was  really  attractive — 
not  a  l»cauty,  hut  fair  to  look  upon. 

44  A  lady  !"  he  said  inwardly,  as  he  rode  home, 
44  whatever  her  condition  in  life.'* 

IV. 

Louisa  MM  down  from  Roston  again,  and  sat 
reading  aloud  to  her  mother-in-law.  ](  Waa 
approaching  spring,  and  though  the  road  was 
white  with  snow  there  wu  a  twitter  of  bird  and 
a  swelling  of  hud  which  were  sure  harbinger* ; 
and  Louisa,  looking  up  from  her  l««»k  ocry 
now  and  then,  welcomed  these  indications  with 
a  vague  sense  of  pleasure.  At  la«t  she  looked 
up  and  forgot  to  look  bark.  Mrs.  Chatam  mert 
glanced  over  her  sjcctacles  at  her  to  see  what 
delayed  her. 

M  What  is  it  ?  what  do  you  tee,  Louisa?" 

"  Mother  Chatam,  did  you  bear  the  gate 
clang  just  now  ?" 

1  d'.n'i  know  as  I  did.  Why?" 

B<  It  was  George  with  a  bundle  of  hooka,  ami 
a  ba«»k«'i  of  flowers  from  the  hot.house.  Ik>  you 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  them?" 

"No.  of  course  nt»L  Why  should  I?"  an- 
swered Mother  Chatam  with  lofty  indifference. 

Louisa  was  gating  thoughtfully  from  the  win- 
dow out  ti|>on  the  long  white  road,  the  distant 
town.  She  wcut  on  as  if  Mother  Chatam  hadn't 
s|  token. 

"Mrs.  Tcnnett  told  me  last  night,  mother, 
that  George  goes  to  see  Miss  Ingersoll  very  often, 
and  that  he  carries  her  books  and  flower*. " 

L-'iu-.i.  l  koM  }'  i  tovMl  mm  HMnnv 

giug  any  idle,  vulgar  gossip  about  the  family 
with  Mrs.  Tcnnett  or  any  one  else." 

Mother  Chatam  spoke  in  her  haughtiest  tone. 
Louisa  knew  what  it  meant — knew  she  was  in 
earnest,  and  did  Ml  mean  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. She  wisely  resumed  her  book  then  with- 
out further  remark,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  ! 
Rut  Mother  Chatam  had  not  dropped  it  so  easi- 1 
ly  out  of  her  thoughts.  Her  George  carrying 
flowers  and  books  to  Miss  Ingersoll — to  her 
dressmaker!  It"  the  rumor  wtf  trt:-,  what  <1.  1 
it  jortend  ?  Rut  no,  it  could  not  be  true.  It 
was  only  idle,  country  gossip.  George  had  sim- 
ply l>een  kind  to  her  on  account  of  her  accident. 
Mrs.  Chatam  was  not  a  snobbish  person  by  any 


means ;  but  she  was  a  conventional  woman  of 
the  old-fashioned  school  of  countrv  geutrv. 
And  this  country  of  Meriden  had  always  been 
socially  aristocratic  in  its  tone  ;  what  Julia  In- 
gersoll had  termed  14  English/'  Mrs.  Chatam 
then,  with  her  Matfjloirtr  blood  and  her  ancient 
prejudices,  looked  ujkui  her  dress-maker  as  only 
a  sh>  rt  remove  from  her  chamber-maid.  She 
would  have  nursed  her  in  sickness,  and  helped 
her  generously  if  she  had  been  in  need  of  help; 
but  she  would  have  done  it  from  the  44  lady  of  the 
o»unt\ V  MM  of  duty,  just  as  she  would  have, 
tended  or  helj»ed  any  of  her  |oor. 

Rut  while  Mother  Chatam's  mind  is  in  this 
state  of  commotion  from  Louisa's  gossip,  let  us 
see  what  George  is  really  going  to  do  with  those 
books  and  flowers.  Yes!  lie  drives  down  the 
road  and  turns  the  corner — that  very  earner 
where  he  once  turned  over — and  keeps  on  to 
Meriden  Centre.  It  was  lute  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  started  ;  it  is  coming  twilight  when  be 
reins  up— yea,  actually  before  Miss  I  ngcr  soil's 
door!  It  is  her  shop-door,  and  in  this  shop — 
Mias  Ingersoll  has  never  tried  to  call  it  "rooms'* 
— Miss  Ingersoll  spends  her  evening*;  for  here 
she  has  quite  a  pretty  little  j*rlor  all  to  herself, 
when  no  customers  are  there.  George  enters 
this  little  jarlor  like  one  quite  at  home. 

•'  \'w  brought  \ou  th«.so  l""'ks  I  *|»oke  <<f. 
Mm  Ingersoll;  and  here  are  some  of  our  last 
rotes  and  a  few  other  flowers,  if  youll  giro  them 

"  <  >h,  thank  you;  how  lovely  !"  and  Emily 
Ingcr»».ll  U*nt  over  the  luiskct  with  a  face  of  de- 
light.    Presently  she  oft* tied  a  j-ort-folio  and 
pushed  it  toward  her  guest  : 
I)o  you  recognise  those  ?" 

"What!  tho  violets  slid  pansics  I  brought 
you  last  week?" 

•  Ye.;  I  triM  the  multiflora,  but  it  had  fad- 
ed  too  much,  and  I  am  used  to  |<ainting  violets 
and  patmcs  more  than  other  flowers." 

"You  have  painted  flowers  a  great  deal, 
haven't  you?  Thoae  water-lilies  you  showed 
me  were  wonderful." 

"Yes;  I  have  (tinted  them  a  good  deal  — 
I  like  to  copy  from  nature.** 

So  they  talk  first  of  the  flowers,  and  then 
of  the  books,  and  George  reads  some  of  his  fa- 
vorite paaaages.  George  has  e\i«!ently  none  of 
h.-  mother's  preju  lirvs.  He  i«  of  the  new-day 
school  instead  of  the  old,  as  you  might  |»erccivc 
if  you  observed  the  books  he  bought.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  Thoreau's,  and  one  of  Emer- 
son's which  Miss  Ingersoll  hasn't  read ;  and 
George  gels  quite  brilliant  as  he  discusses  them. 
The  tow  n-clock  struck  ten  before  he  dreamed 
of  it. 

4  *  Rless  me  !  I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late  ! "  he 
said,  rising.  It  was  a  lovely  night  that  met  their 
eyes  as  they  stood  a  moment  by  the  open  door. 

44  It  will  soon  DO  delightful  riding,  Miss  Inger- 
soll,'*  George  remarked,  animatedly,  as  he  felt 
the  spring  air :  4 '  and  then  you  must  let  me  take 
you  over  some  of  these  hills ;  I'll  promise  not  to 
upset  you.    You  will  go  with  me,  won't  you  ?" 
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"I— I  think  not,  Mr.  Chatam." 

"What,  did  you  get  so  permanent  a  fright 
after  all  in  that  upsetting?" 

"Oh  no,  not  that;  but  this  is  a  gossiping 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Chatam,  and  women  in  my 
position  have  to  be  very  careful.  I  was  going  to 
speak  to  you  a  week  ago  or  more  about  another 
matter  connected  with  this  subject.  It  is  better 
that  you  should  not  come  here  so  frequently  for 
that  very  reason.  Of  course  I  know  that  you 
are  a  liberal-minded  gentleman,  and  that  you 
recognize  me  as  a  friend  without  regard  to  my 
worldly  position  ;  but  others  will  not.  There 
will  be  always  in  such  companionship  as  ours  the 
•  ordinary  vulgar  supposition  of  a  flirtation  or 
something  of  the  sort.  There,  now,  you  need 
not  say  a  word.  We  can't  help  it,  you  know, 
and  we  are  just  as  good  friends  as  ever." 

She  smiled  at  the  conclusion — would  not  let 
him  speak  in  reply,  but  bade  him  "good-night," 
in  such  a  frank,  commonplace  way  as  to  divest 
every  thing  she  had  said  of  the  least  over-sensi- 
tive or  sentimental  feeling. 

George  drove  off  with  a  sensation  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment. 

"  Why  wouldn't  she  let  me  speak,  I  wonder?" 
he  thought  over  and  again  as  he  rode  along,  and 
the  thought  seemed  vexatious  and  mortifying. 

Mother  Chatam  was  sitting  up  for  him  when 
he  arrived.  It  was  an  unusual  thing,  and  George 
stared  at  her  in  surprise  when  he  entered  the 
parlor.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  talking,  and 
was  lighting  his  candle  to  go  up  to  his  room, 
when  she  surprised  him  still  more  by  saying : 

"George,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you." 

"Very  well,  mother;"  and  he  drew  a  chair 
up  to  the  fire. 

She  began  at  once  without  preamble. 

"  George,  Louisa  tells  me  that  there  is  a  gos- 
sip about  you  and  Miss  Ingersoll." 

The  old  lady  was  regarding  him  keenly  over 
her  spectacles.  She  saw  that  calm  face  of  his  not 
a  whit  disturbed  in  outward  serenity,  and  his  only 
reply  was  the  monosyllable  "  Well?"  in  a  ques- 
tioning tone  of  voice.  She  saw  that  he  meant 
her  to  go  on. 

"  And  they  say  that  you  carry  her  books  and 
flowers." 

"Well?" 

"I  told  Louisa  that  it  was  only  idle  gossip; 
that  you  had  been  kind  to  Miss  Ingersoll  on  ac- 
count of  her  foot.  But  I  thought  I  had  better 
speak  to  you  about  it,  and  let  you  know  what 
was  said,  so  as  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  Such 
tittle-tattle  is  always  annoying,  and  it  might  be 
of  serious  detriment  to  Miss  Ingersoll." 

"Yes,  it  might;  I  will  look  out  that  it  does 
not,  however.  I  will  either  cease  going  alto- 
gether there,  or  I  will  have  the  best  of  reasons 
to  go." 

"George,  you  don't  mean — " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  mother.  I  mean  that  I  am  going 
to  ask  Miss  Ingersoll  if  she  will  marry  me." 

"Well,  George,  I  never  thought  you  would 
come  to  this!" 


"Come  to  what,  mother — matrimony?" 

"Don't  jest,  George,  I  beg  of  you.  You 
know  very  well  what  I  mean.  You  know  that  it 
is  not  the  marrying,  but  the  marrying  beneath 
you,  that  I  object  to." 

"  Beneath  me!"  and  from  this  indignant  ex- 
clamation George  went  on  to  expound  to  his 
mother  his  own  liberal  ideas  on  this  subject.  He 
told  her  that  Miss  Ingersoll  was  more  of  a  lady, 
and  a  better  educated  one  than  Louisa ;  and  it 
was  the  accident  of  poverty,  of  course,  that  had 
given  her  her  present  position. 

"But  if  she  was  such  a  lady,  if  she  was  bet- 
ter educated,  etc.,  why  didn't  she  make  use  of 
her  advantages  ?  There  were  plenty  of  occupa- 
tions— teaching  for  instance,  which  were  ladies' 
occupations.  If  she  was  so  well  educated  Avhy 
didn't  she  teach?" 

"I  never  asked  her,  mother.  If  I  thought 
about  it  I  trusted  such  a  person  as  Miss  Inger- 
soll to  have  good  and  dignified  reason  for  her 
choice  of  occupation.  When  you  talk  of  plenty 
of  lady-like  occupations,  consider  a  moment — 
what  is  there  open  to  women  except  the  few  em- 
ployments such  as  teaching,  dress-making,  mil- 
linery, and  fine  sewing.  I  mean  the  legitimate 
occupations  open  to  all.  The  others  are  acci- 
dents or  special  talents." 

George,  of  course,  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  his  mother  was  not  convinced  by  it — 
rather  irritated  instead.  She  didn't  understand 
this  new  doctrine  of  equality.  It  partook  of 
schism  and  conspiracy,  and  even  the  Prayer-Book 
warned  her  of  that. 

"But  you'll  welcome  her,  mother,  as  your 
daughter  if  she  accepts  me  ?"  George  finally  ask- 
ed, with  some  anxiety. 

"I  can't  welcome  her,  George,  for  I  can't  lie," 
the  old  lady  answered,  decidedly. 

George  rose  up  with  a  sigh.  "Ah,  well, 
mother,  I  know  that  you  will  think  better  of  it 
sometime." 

He  went  out  with  his  usual  good-night,  a  lit- 
tle sad-faced  but  kind  as  ever.  Her  favorite 
son.  She  looked  after  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  thoughts  both  gentle  and  bitter  were 
in  her  mind.  She  had  always  been  proud  of 
his  steady-mindedness,  but  it  was  this  very  trait 
now  that  she  feared.  When  George  once  made 
up  his  mind  there  was  no  turning  him. 

Louisa,  sitting  near  the  window  the  next  aft- 
ernoon, saw  her  brother-in-law  go  out  at  the 
gate  again,  and,  entering  his  carriage,  go  riding 
forth  toward  Meriden  Centre.  "  There  he  goes 
to  see  Miss  Ingersoll,  I'll  bet,"  she  thought,  but 
she  did  not  give  utterance  to  her  thoughts  this 
time.  Yes,  he  went  to  see  Miss  Ingersoll,  yet 
Louisa  little  guessed  his  errand. 

Miss  Ingersoll  herself  did  not  guess  it  as  he 
stood  before  her.  She  was  surprised  to  sec  him, 
after  the  conversation  they  had  had,  and  her  face 
showed  it,  if  not  her  tone  of  greeting ;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  cordiality  in  her  tone.  So  far 
from  that,  it  seemed  as  if  the  surprise  was  so  sud- 
den a  pleasure  she  had  not  time  to  conceal  it  if  she 
had  cared  to.    His  heart  leaped  as  he  met  that 
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glance,  and  something  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he 
put  out  his  hand  that  brought  a  little  flutter  of 
color  to  her  cheek. 

'•You  did  not  think  I  would  come  so  soon 
■gain,  did  you  ?  You  thought  you  had  sent  me 
away  for  good  and  all  perhaps." 

"Oh  DO,  not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chatam,"  she  answered,  with  a  new  constraint 
ujxm  her. 

He  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  back  of  a 
chair,  looking  thoughtfully  down  as  she  spoke. 
He  waited  a  moment  thus  in  silence,  and  then 
in  the  same  voice: 

"If  you  Mod  me  away  again  it  will  be  for 
good  and  all,  for  I  have  come  to  say  what  will 
cither  banish  me  entirely  from  your  presence  or 
give  me  a  right  to  it  forever,  a*  your  answer  may 
be.  I  have  come  to  ask  yon  to  be  my  wife — 
you  lama  that  I  love  you  with  my  whole  sou)." 

"As  he  said  this,  lifting  his  eyes  in  that  full 
tender  gaze,  she  did  indeed  know  that  he  I  \<  I 
her.    A  sudden  rapture  lit  her  face,  then  faded. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  only  said, 
in  a  wistful,  anxious  way, 

"  Your  mother?" 

He  knew  what  she  meant — he  kn«w  that  she 
had  read  bin  mother's  character,  and  anticipated 
her  opposition.  A  dark  Hush  mounted  to  his 
brow  ns  he  answered  : 

"  My  mother  has  some  old-school  fancies  and 
prejudices  which  nrc  scarcely  American;  but 
our  lives  must  not  be  marred  in  consequence. 
We  are  mature  enough,  we  are  reasonable  enough 
to  make  our  own  choice." 

"  Yes— I  know,  but  — I  can  not  enter  a  family 
unwelcomed  ;  I  should  n<«t  happy." 

"  Hut  a  prejudice;  an  old  whim  of  a  past 
dav,  with  which  wc  utterly  disagree  in  crerv  l»c- 
Ifafaad  principle  that  we  hare.  Think,  Emily  ; 
think  what  it  is  to  sacrifice  a  whole  life,  perhaps, 
for  that," 

44  A  whole  life? — yea,  I  think  what  it  is;  yet 
I  do  not  see  that  I  can  do  otherwise.** 

As  she  said  that,  musingly,  in  a  soft,  tender 
tone — "a  whole  life,"  his  faec  glowed,  for  well 
he  knew  what  she  meant.  By  those  words,  so 
ottered,  she  had  confessed  her  soul  to  him. 
When  he  spoke  again,  it  was  with  new  vehe- 
mence, and  eloquent  was  the  suit  he  urged. 
The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  when  he  concluded, 
but  still  she  shook  her  head. 

"You  think  this  is  poor  pride,  per  harts,  or 
morbid  sensitiveness.  It  may  l*c  ;  but  listen  to 
me.  If  I  married  you  with  this  knowledge, 
and  under  these  conditions  that  to  your  own 
mother  I  was  an  alien,  an  unwelcome  guest,  that 
she  held  me  as  beneath  your  choice ;  spite  of 
my  philosophy,  spite  of  my  entirely  different 
principle  of  belief,  I  should  become  embittered, 
and  the  bitterness  would  enter  into  my  daily  life, 
and  gradually  affect  my  relations  with  others. 
Worst  of  all,  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  make 
me  suspicious  where  I  had  no  right  to  be  suspi- 
cious. This  is  a  weak  and  pitiful  pride,  I  dare 
say  }  but  I  know  that  it  is  the  grain  of  my  char- 
acter, and  I  dare  not  let  it  have  opportunity  to 


run  riot  as  it  would  have  under  the  circum- 
stanees  you  propose.  Do  not  blame  me  too  hard- 
ly far  this;  do  not  hate  me  for  this  decision," 
she  concliul.'d.  sadly  and  tearfully. 

"  Hate  you  ?  hate  and  you  can  never  come  to- 
gether in  my  mind,  Kmily.  I  believe  you  are  mak- 
ing a  grievous  mistake  for  us  both,  that  is  all." 

She  was  quite  silent  for  several  moments  after 
this;  then,  with  a  new  flush  upon  her  check, 
and  a  little  quicker  of  tone  : 

M  I  do  not  know — it  might  make  a  difference 
with  your  mother  if  she  were  aware  of  the  facts 
of  my  story.  Still.  I  think  I  understand  the 
quality  of  her  pride.  It  is  the  old  name  only 
she  holds  worthy  i  f  alliance  with  hers,  and  mv 
father  was  a  self-made  man.  It  is  in  this  day 
and  generation  that  John  Ingersoll's  name  was 
noted,  and  that  only  for  wealth  and  commercial 
transactions.  I  MppOM  she  would  say  ;  though, 

I  am  sure,  she  could  never  have  found  a  truer 
gentleman." 

••  .v  •  \our  fatl  ■  r  was  John  In  prsoll  the  mer- 
chant prince.  Kmily?  Know  him?  not  jierson- 
ally,  but  I  knew  of  him  ns  v\>ry  man  of  the 
\\<-rld  did,  by  reputation,  and  that  was  as  a  true 
and  honorable  gentleman.  Whatever  my  mo- 
ther's opinion  might  l»e  in  regard  to  an  alliance 
with  such  a  man,  I  should  feel  honored  b\  it. 
To  mtde  a  pood  name  I  hold  to  bo  a  greater 
grnre  than  the  simply  l>earing  one.*' 

"  Whatever  his  mother's  opinion  mieht  be  " 
Unwittingly  he  had  by  this  s-mtenee  admitted 
her  suppositions  concerning  his  mother's  opin- 
ions to  be  correct.  Emily  felt  this  at  once  ;  but 
'here  was  no  more  time  for  further  words, even 
if  sh"*  had  not  seen  that  further  words  were  only 
A  useless  trial,  fur  voices  an  !  t'  ■ »  >:«  ;  ^  s.  >uud<  d 
outside  u|H»n  her  door-step,  which  warned  her 
that  the  conference  was  over.  She  turned  to 
the  new-comers — her  landlady's  young  daugh- 
ters— with  a  heavy  heart,  for  she  had  just  bado 
adieu  to  a  great  joy.  Hut  George  Chatam,  as 
ho  rode  down  the  rund,  carried  a  hopeful  spirit, 
lie  bad  scarcely  realized  the  truth  of  his  unwit- 
ting admission  as  vet.  John  Ingersoll's  daugh- 
ter!     That  ought  to  be  enough  for  anv  l»odv. 

II  went  straight  home  with  this  idca/and  up 
to  his  mother's  mom,  where  he  knew  she  would 

sitting  at  this  hour,  quite  alone.  Last  night 
she  had  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  ; 
to-night  he  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
her:  and  he  sat  down  there  before  the  lire,  and 
told  her  the  whole  history  of  the  evening.  Of 
his  rejection  and  the  grounds  of  it,  winding  up 
with  the  one  grand  climax  of  her  parentage, 
John  Ingersoll's  daughter!  Hut  omitting — I 
dare  say  for  the  moment  he  really  forgot  it — 
Miss  Ingersoll's  last  supposition,  of  the  quality 
of  old  family  pride  that  would  still  look  down 
upon  so  new  a  name.  Hut  he  remembered  soon 
enough.  Mother  Chatam  heard  him  through  in 
grave  silence,  and  then  she  said,  quietly  : 

44 1  do  not  sec  how  the  fact  of  her  being  John 
Ingersoll's  daughter  changes  the  matter.  Who 
was  John  Ingcrsoll,  George?" 

44  Mother,  you  certainly  have  heard  of  Ingcr- 
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soli,  the  great  merchant  ?"  answered  George,  a 
little  indignantly. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes ;  he  made  a  sudden  fortune  and 
lived  lavishly  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  lost  it 
then,  it  seems.  4  Up  like  a  rocket,  and  down 
like  a  stick, '  George ;  just  like  such  new  people. " 

"Mother,  John  Ingersoll  was  an  honorable 
gentleman.  In  the  commercial  world  his  name 
is  famous.  Dying  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
enterprises  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ; 
and  if  he  lived  lavishly,  it  was  generously,  too. 
Many  a  poorer  man  had  cause  to  bless  the  name 
of  John  Ingersoll." 

"  He  may  have  been  a  worthy  man  enough  ; 
I  dare  say  he  was,  George;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  money — that  is  all  I  can  recall ;  and  he  was 
of  low  origin.  The  book  of  merchants,  I  re- 
member, says  he  started  a  news-boy." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother!  your  prejudices  are  not 
Christian." 

"  Oh,  George,  I  see  how  it  is  !  I  know  you 
want  me  to  favor  this  match.  You  want  me  to 
say  I  like  it,  that  I  think  this  girl  a  fit  mate  for 
you ;  but  I  don't,  and  I  can't.  I  think  she  has 
shown  herself  a  nice,  sensible  person,  in  many 
ways ;  but  if  she  had  been  a  lady,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  as  you  say,  she  must  have 
chosen  a  different  means  to  support  herself.  I 
have  known  a  great  many  poor  gentlewomen, 
but  I  never  knew  one  who  did  not  take  higher 
grade  than  this." 

What  was  the  use  of  combating  such  preju- 
*    dice?    Alas,  none!   And  George  knew  it.  He 
gave  one  heavy  sigh  and  rose  up  from  his  chair, 
feeling  very  bitterly,  though  he  did  not  give  ut- 
terance to  it. 

V. 

As  soon  as  twilight  approached  the  next  day 
he  again  sought  Miss  Ingersoll's  presence,  and 
again  vehemently  pleaded  his  suit.  Not  a 
word  escaped  him,  however,  of  his  interview 
with  his  mother.  But  Emily  Ingersoll  was  not 
to  be  deceived  ;  she  knew  by  his  very  avoidance 
of  the  subject  that  an  interview  had  taken  place, 
and  that  it  had  been  unsatisfactory.  Simple 
and  straightforward  in  every  thing  she  did,  she 
answered  his  impassioned  pleading  with  this 
knowledge.  Once  more  that  dark  flush  mount- 
ed to  his  brow,  and  once  more  he  brought  up 
his  former  arguments  against  the  prejudice  they 
could  not  hope  to  overcome.  She  interrupted 
him  at  last  very  gently,  but  with  the  old,  sad, 
inflexible  tone. 

' '  Stay  a  moment, "  she  said ;  "  in  our  personal 
loss  I  think  we  have  put  aside  another  and  not 
less  weighty  consideration.  If  I  could  not  for 
my  pride  enter  your  family  an  unwelcome  guest, 
I  am  sure  I  ought  not  for  another  feeling 
— that  of  honor  and  duty.  It  is  your  own  mo- 
ther who  thus  opposes  your  inclination.  How 
could  I  in  honor  deliberately  sow  dissension  be- 
tween you  two?  How  could  I  stand  between 
mother  and  son?" 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Emily,  you  do  not  suppose 
my  mother  is  so  vindictive  or  so  unreasonable  i 


as  that?  It  is  true  she  does  not  favor  my  incli- 
nation— you  know  for  what  reason — but  you 
do  not  know  the  limit  of  her  disfavor.  She  sim- 
ply objects  to  our  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
worldly  position  ;  objects,  mark  you !  She  gives 
this  objection  frankly  as  her  right— the  expres- 
sion of  her  feeling;  but  she  does  not  question 
my  right  to  rule  my  own  action ;  and  once  my 
wife,  Emily,  I  make  no  doubt  that  she  would  un- 
learn her  ancient  prejudice  even,  in  learning  how 
true  a  woman  and  lady  she  had  found  in  you." 

This  was  a  fair  and  eloquent  statement ;  but 
still  Emily  Ingersoll  shook  her  head,  still  she 
maintained  her  sad  inflexibility.  Pride,  and 
Honor,  and  Duty.  It  was  a  formidable  trio. 
Against  it  all  urging  and  argument  were  vain. 
Not  that  she  was  unmoved  by  what  he  said.  Ah, 
no !  Tears  were  in  her  eyes  ;  they  choked  her 
utterance  and  almost  betrayed  her  into  sobs  as 
he  went  on.  It  was  so  hard,  so  very  hard,  to 
fight  against  him,  when  her  heart  ached  for  his 
sympathy  and  companionship.  He  saw  all  this 
— her  tears  and  her  struggles,  yet  he  saw  too, 
that  her  will  conquered.  Pride,  and  Honor,  and 
Duty.  These  three ;  but  he  recognized  only  the 
first,  and  at  last  grew  bitter  under  it.  And  as 
he  rode  back,  in  the  still,  splendid  night,  he  felt 
sorely  used  on  every  side. 

"  So,"  he  mused,  gloomily,  "she  can  sacri- 
fice her  love  for  her  pride.  I  thought  she  had 
too  large  a  nature  for  this.  I  thought  I  had 
found  one  woman  above  such  weaknesses.  Pride 
to  part  us  two!  What  comes  next,  I  wonder?" 

He  was  both  angry  and  bitter  as  he  contem- 
plated his  defeat  ;  but  it  was  the  anger  and  bit- 
terness that  grows  out  of  wounded  feeling  and 
sharp  disappointment.  Later,  he  learned  to  do 
her  justice.  Now,  in  view  of  her  determina- 
tion, he  could  not  see  that  she  suffered  more 
deeply  than  he  did  himself.  He  could  not  see, 
if  it  was  hard  for  him  it  was  harder  still  for  her 
— a  woman  almost  friendless  and  alone,  and 
working  for  her  daily  bread. 

Day  after  day  to  toil  there  and  think  of  the 
love  she  had  put  away.  Day  after  day,  year  aft- 
er year,  perhaps,  to  struggle  against  the  tender 
dreams  that  would  arise,  and  know  that  she  was 
doomed  to  a  lonely  life.  This  was  the  prospect 
that  presented  itself  to  Emily  Ingersoll,  as  she 
worked  mechanically  over  a  gay  party  dress,  on 
the  morning  after  this  last  interview.  How  many 
times  her  deft  fingers  had  helped  Madame  Aries 
to  decorate  her  own  dresses  in  just  this  way  ! 
Yet  she  did  not  think  of  this  now ;  there  was  no 
regret  for  the  costly  garments.  It  was  for  the 
desolate  existence  that  she  must  support ;  and  G  ir 
the  first  time  a  doubt  assailed  her  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  step  she  had  taken  in  choosing  her 
present  occupation.  Never  before  had  she  real- 
ized how  it  had  separated  her  from  her  class. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had 
turned  governess,  or  starved  on  those  "  pretty 
pictures,"  as  Julia  had  suggested,  for  evidently 
she  was  at  odds  with  society  now.  These  thoughts 
stung  her  for  a  moment,  then  were  followed  by 
a  swift  scorn  of  herself  for  the  entertaining  of 
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such  thought!.     44  Alas,  have  I  no  more  cour-  ! 
age  than  this!"  she  cried,  bitterly.     "  Has  my 
pride  no  deeper  virtue  than  to  be  shaken  by  the  , 
first  trial  ':" 

Bat  even  as  she  asked  this  sad  question  she 
knew  that  no  sorer  trial  could  come  to  a  woman's 
life. 

IVrhaps  the  sharpest  pang  of  this  trial  was 
when  the  news  reached  her  that  George  Chatam 
had  sailed  for  Liverpool  without  seeing  her  again. 
"I  should  not  have  served  him  so,"  she  medi- 
tated ;  44 1  should  at  least  have  gone  in  peace 
from  one  I  loved  with  a  '  good- by !'  and  a  'God 
bless  you!'" 

Mo-i  \\<  mien  would,  but  most  men  would  have 
< i ■  ■  n « •  precisely  as  George  Chatam  did.  After- 
ward, when  he  smoked  his  pij<?  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  old  palace  roof  where  he  lived  a  trav- 
eler's life,  gentler  thoughts  came  to  him,  and  he 
repented  of  his  bitterness.  He  saw  her  toiling 
alone,  day  after  day.  with  no  h< m>  C"n».>la- 
tion,  but  with  the  ghost  of  a  vanished  happi- 
ness perpetually  l>eforc  her — for  he  could  do  her 
justice  now — and  he  knew  that  she  loved  him. 
These  meditations  filled  him  with  other  thoughts 
than  those  of  sclf-eommiscration.  He  began  to 
think  of  her  with  a  yearning  sense  of  pity.  He 
was  learning  to  he  friend  as  well  as  lover— that 
truest,  rarest  union  of  ties.  And  out  of  this 
new  feeling  arose  a  desire  to  serve  her  as  a  friend 
might.  There  was  stmlv  <  nc  way;  ho  might 
now  and  then  write  to  her,  calmly  and  kindly, 
assuring,  her  of  his  never-failing  interest  and 
watchfulness  over  her  welfare.  And  no  sooner 
•  lid  this  occur  to  him  than  he  acted  upon  it.  It 
was  *  manly  letter  that  he  wrote,  full  of  honest, 
earnest  cordiality,  though  a  little  sad  and  solemn 
in  its  earnestness,  as  was  natural  under  the  pe-  j 
euliar  circumstances,  bat  entirely  devoid  of  com- 
plaining or  sentimentality. 

It  came  to  F.tnily  lugervdl  like  a  message  I 
from  heaven.  The  dreary  weight  of  desolation 
that  had  oppressed  her  now  lifted.  Not  a*  a 
ho|ie  did  she  welcome  it,  but  as  a  renewal  of 
faith.  In  his  hasty  departure  there  had  been 
more  than  the  disappointment  of  the  external 
good-by  to  her.  It  was  the  disappointment  in 
the  man,  whose  generous  nature  she  had  trusted. 
Now  the  had  it  back  again — the  faith  w  hich  was 
a  comfort  in  itself.  As  friends  they  correspond- 
ed with  each  other,  neither  ever  alluding  to  the 
subject  that  had  parted  them,  because  both  in- 
stinctively recogniied  that  to  have  done  s<»  would 
hare  been  to  have  fed  the  fever,  which  had  al- 
ready seared  them  with  its  consuming  fire. 

Weaker  and  less  assured  characters  would  not 
have  allowed  themselves  this  consolation  of 
friendship.  The  terse  old  French  motto,  44  Tout 
oh  ricn,"  would  have  been  their  watchword. 
Hut  these  two  were  of  different  mould.  A  little 
of  the  heroic  clement  mingled  in  the  blood  of 
l)Oth  of  them  perhaps,  and  where  they  had  cast 
the  anchor  of  duty  or  determination  they  knew 
that  by  the  force  of  their  natures  they  must  need 
abide,  however  storms  might  shake  or  sirens 
sing.     They  had  not  been  lovers  only,  but 


friends.  It*  one  relation  was  impracticable,  whv 
should  the  other  be  given  up  ':  Friends  were 
ii-:  so  easily  found  that  they  could  he  thus  put 
aside.  And  with  this  faith  in  themselves,  and 
something  like  this  reasoning,  the  correspond- 
ence began  and  went  on — went  on  through 
months,  w  hich  lengthened  into  year-. 

In  the  mean  time  the  proud  old  dame  who 
had  parted  them  lived  in  her  stately  mansion 
upon  the  hill,  and  ga\c  no  sign.  It  must  have 
been  a  dreary  state  she  kept,  and  gib  v.  i>ly  ..he 
must  n..-   :  the  g.  nial  pre- e nee  of  this  fa- 

vorite son. 

Three  rears;  three  summers  and  winters, 
springs  and  autumns,  and  still  the  wanderer  did 
not  return.  And  still  the  old  life  was  kept  up  at 
Mcriden  Centre  and  Meriden  Hill.  Still  Kmilv 
Ingcrsoll  worked  steadily  through  all  the  changes 
of  the  «;.\i>ons,  keeping  up  a  brave,  steady  heart, 
thanking  God  for  one  friend  and  for  the  health 
and  strength  that  was  vouchsafed  her  to  hold 
her  place.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  keep  this 
brave  heart,  and  to  feel  thankfully  for  health  and 
strength.  Sometimes,  at  lonely  twilight  hours, 
the  bitterness  of  these  lonely  days  would  smite 
her,  and  before  her  vision  the  long,  long  future 
would  »tretch  in  desolate,  drearv  mockerv.  Hut 
a  gentler  mood  would  follow,  and,  bending  over 
the  rich  silks  or  delicate  muslins,  she  would 
think  :  "I  have  certainly  prospered  in  my  un- 
dertaking, anil  by-and-by  when  I  get  old  1  shall 
not  have  to  work,  but,  like  good  little  .Madame 
Aries,  I  will  have  a  store  laid  by  to  live  u|«on. 
And  then,  and  then — but  there  is  no  use  to  per* 
plex  my«  .!  ah  <  it  lb  .:  :  iture  1  lb  Heaven, 
who  tits  all  things,  will  send  m  •  •  and  per- 
haps pleasure  then." 

And  this  was  all  the  comfort  F.tnily  Ingcrsoll 
dared  give  herself,  and  she  did  not  mix  with  it 
either  bitterness  or  sarcasm.  If  she  dared  give 
herself  no  more  comfort,  she  certainly  dared 
give  herself  no  less  by  tainting  her  philosophy 
with  bitterness  and  sarcasm.     I  think  the  sharo- 


am."  The  old  lady's  face  was  very  like  her 
son's,  lacking  however  his  genial,  pleasant  look. 

II  r  greeting  to  Kmily  was  grave  and  civil, 
wanting  no  courtesy,  but  it  some  way  seemed  to 
fro-t  the  air  and  chill  the  currents  of  her  life. 
After  th<  -  ;  tings  she  would  feel  more  lonely 
than  before,  and  as  if  friend  as  well  lover  was 
put  far  from  her.  Occasionally,  too.  gay  little 
Mrs.  Louisa  would  flush  in  upon  her,  and  her 
ea-v  wa\-  uere  hardly  lev,  trying  than  the  COUL 
grave  dignity  of  the  mother.  For  if  the  former 
was  unconscious,  she  ran  against  so  many  re- 
membrances in  her  heedless  mention  that  the 
sore  heart  bled.  Hut  44  Patience,  patience," 
whispered  the  angel  of  consolation;  "there  most 
be  4 sweet  fields'  somewhere  beyond  these  swell- 
ing floods !" 

Three  years  was  a  long  time  to  wait  for  |>cacc, 
but  there  were  those  who  had  waited  longer  than 
this.  Three  years!  At  the  end  of  these  three 
vcars  a  great  trial  came  to  George  Chatara's 
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mother,  and  in  a  direction  she  had  never  looked 
for  it,  which  made  it  harder.  She  had  always 
been  very  much  gratified  at  her  eldest  son,  Will- 
iam's, marriage.  Not  that  Louisa  was  in  every 
thing  her  ideal  of  a  woman.  By  no  means.  But 
she  was  Lloyd  Fotheringay's  daughter,  and  the 
Fotheringays  were  of  the  best  blood  in  the  coun- 
try. A  long  line  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and 
Louisa  was  the  last  of  her  race.  It  was  quite 
fitting  that  the  old  Fotheringay  name  should  be 
merged  in  one  still  older — that  Louisa  Fotherin- 
gay should  become  Louisa  Chatam.  Louisa 
cared  very  little  for  this  prestige  of  name  her- 
self. Mother  Chatam  never  understood  how  lit- 
tle. She  knew  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  a 
gay,  careless  creature,  with  not  so  much  dignity 
as  she  would  have  liked  to  have  in  her  son's 
wife ;  but  she  was  young,  and  by-and-by  it  would 
be  different.  By-and-by  she  would  resemble 
her  grandmother  Fotheringay  in  character  as  she 
did  now  in  person.  And  Mother  Chatam  re- 
membered with  admiration  what  a  brilliant  wo- 
man Sarah  Fotheringay  had  been  in  her  day. 
But  Louisa,  if  she  was  like  her  grandmother  in 
person,  inherited  much  more  of  her  father's  char- 
acter, which  was  not  only  brilliant,  but  gay,  and 
wild,  and  reckless.  A  pleasure-seeker,  with  a 
pleasure-seeker's  idleness,  selfishness,  and  vanity, 
was  John  Fotheringay.  To  a  man  these  quali- 
ties were  dangerous  enough,  but  to  a  woman  they 
were  fatal.  And  with  this  fatal  dower,  and 
with  another  to  make  it  still  more  fatal — that  of 
beauty — Louisa  at  twenty  was  launched  fully  on 
the  broad  sea  of  fashion.  She  was  a  good-na- 
tured little  thing — every  body  liked  her ;  even 
Mother  Chatam,  apart  from  her  being  a  Fother- 
ingay, was  fond  of  Louisa's  bright  company, 
though  she  vexed  her  sorely  with  her  careless, 
idle  ways.  And  Mother  Chatam  thought  these 
idle,  careless  ways  were  the  worst  of  Louisa. 
And  they  were  only  the  froth  upon  the  surface 
— mere  indications  of  what  lurked  beneath.  But 
when  she  went  to  Boston  to  pay  her  annual  visit, 
two  years  after  George's  departure,  she  did  think 
Louisa  was  imprudent. 

"I  wouldn't  let  that  young  man  pay  me  so 
many  attentions,  and  I  wouldn't  dance  with  him 
all  the  time,  Louisa,"  she  remonstrated,  in  her 
brusque  way,  one  morning  after  a  party. 

"What  young  man?  Oh,  Roswald.  Pooh, 
that  ain't  any  thing ;  I  don't  care  any  thing  about 
him." 

Mother  Chatam  took  off  her  spectacles,  and 
looked  at  Louisa  in  amazement  and  horror. 
There  stood  the  giddy  thing  filliping  her  ear- 
ring, while  she  coolly  talked  of  not  caring  any 
thing  about  somebody  who  was  not  her  husband. 

"As  if  I  supposed  you  did  care  any  thing  for 
the  popinjay,  Louisa,  or  any  body  but  William. 
I  wouldn't  insult  you  by  such  a  supposition." 

Louisa  lifted  her  eyes  in  wonder.  What  had 
she  said  to  call  down  Mother  Chatam's  wrath 
like  this?  Mother  Chatam  soon  enlightened 
her,  and  Louisa  burst  into  a  shriek  of  irreverent 
but  good-natured  laughter. 

"  Why,  was  that  any  harm  ?  I'm  sure  I  didn't 


mean  any;  but  you  are  such  an  ark,  Mother 
Chatam  ;  you  think  I  must  act  and  talk  as  they 
did  in  your  young  days  before  the  flood." 

Mother  Chatam  delivered  herself  of  a  whole- 
some lecture ;  and  Louisa  took  it  so  easily  and 
with  such  frank  mirth  that  the  old  lady  was  ap- 
peased. 

"There  is  really  no  harm  in  the  child,"  she 
said,  to  herself;  "but  she  is  so  careless;  and 
then  these  nineteenth  century  manners  are  de- 
testable, enough  to  spoil  any  body." 

The  next  thing,  Louisa  went  to  Europe  with 
her  husband. 

"  You'll  come  home  with  so  many  foolish, 
foreign  notions  you  won't  be  good  for  any  thing, 
Louisa,"  was  Mother  Chatam's  comment  as  she 
bade  her  good-by. 

Louisa  made  her  a  courtesy.  "I  shall  come 
home  covered  with  glory  and  conquests,  for  I 
mean  to  turn  all  those  foreign  heads  with  my 
yellow  hair.  Yellow  hair  is  fashionable  there, 
Mother  Chatam,  and  I  shall  carry  the  palm!" 
This  was  all  said  with  only  the  merriest  malice. 
"Louisa's  careless  way."  But  there,  with  the 
bright  June  sun  shining  down  upon  her,  Mother 
Chatam  shivered. 

"Take  care  of  her,  William!"  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  with  more  than  usual  earnestness. 

William  laughed  a  little  at  his  old-fashioned 
mother,  for  he  took  things  as  easily  as  Louisa, 
though  in  a  different  way. 

The  letters  from  Paris  were  full  of  rattle,  and 
vivid  life  and  color,  like  Louisa  herself.  They 
amused  the  lonely  old  woman  in  her  lonely 
house  ;  but  every  now  and  then  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness would  assail  her  at  the  gay  gossip  and  allu- 
sion in  these  letters.  "I  told  you  so,"  she 
wrote  once :  "all  Paris  is  mad  after  my  yellow 
hair.  You  see  I  came  to  the  right  place  to  be 
appreciated,  Mother  Chatam  ?  And  then  there 
came  gleeful  mention  of  some  fine,  and  even  fa- 
mous names,  of  whom  she  spoke  with  that  gay 
malice  as  her  "adorers." 

Mother  Chatam  knew  perfectly  well  this  was 
mischievously  written  ;  but  then  she  knew,  too, 
that  Louisa  was  "  imprudent,"  and  she  worried 
about  her.  Not  that  she  imagined  for  a  moment 
that  Louisa  would  be  any  thing  but  simply  gay 
and  heedless,  and  too  fond  of  attention.  Louisa 
was  a  lady,  notwithstanding  her  nonsense ;  a 
lady  and  a  Fotheringay!  They  always  knew 
their  place,  and  kept  it.  But  it  would  be  so  hu- 
miliating to  be  "talked  about ;"  and  that  was  so 
readily  done.  She  answered  Louisa's  gay  letter 
with  one  full  of  advice  and  warning.  ' '  Be  care- 
ful, be  careful,  Louisa ;"  she  reiterated.  Louisa 
returned  one  gayer  than  ever,  containing  this 
item:  "George  has  left  Rome  and  is  with  us 
here,  instituting  himself  my  guardian  and  men- 
tor in  your  absence.  He  is  just  like  you,  Mo- 
ther Chatam,  and  teases  the  life  out  of  me  on 
every  occasion.  It's  'Louisa,  you  mustn't  do 
this,  and  Louisa,  you  mustn't  do  that.'  It  is 
wearing  the  flesh  off  of  me." 

Mother  Chatam  thrilled  as  she  read.  If 
George  had  taken  her  to  task  she  must  be  going 
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on  very  heedlessly.     There  was  a  lon-cr  gap  hi>  own  |  leasure,  and  a  culpable  neglect  of  Louisa 

than  usual  alter  this  letter.     Then,  one  brilliant  hi  many  ways. 

winter  morning,  another  came  from  George  u P* VwmI k  Aftmchman,  with  a PVunfthmatfl 

himself,  which  verified  all  his  mother  s  worst  i(lcas  of  gallantry.    He  found  a  pretty  woman,  who 


fear-.  "Write  t<>  Louisa;  do,  mother,"  he 
wrote,  M  and  caution  her 


smiled  iijHin  him  and  welcomed  \u<  attentions,  and 


She  goes  on  in  such  ,  "hof*  apparently  wholly  inditlerent 

atMuit  it,  which  was  eertamlv  no  uneoininon  state 


a  ffiuuv,  reckless  wav  that  she  must  soon  be  a  i    i  i       u  ita.     I*  _  .  ._ 

■  e'    •  »  i  l       i       •    •  if!      affairs  m  fashionable  lift'.     It  was  simplv,  tlien, 


mark  for  scandal  unless  it  is  stopped ;  and  I 
don't  want  to  sj*.-ak  to  William,  it  might  make 
worse  trouble." 

VI. 

S<  andal.  To  be  talked  about.  Those  were 
Mother  Chatam's  "worst  fears."  And  that  this 
should  arise  from  Louisa's  foolish,  childish  ways, 
her  44  imprudence,"  was  not  at  all  surprising  to 
her.  That  there  was  nuy  thing  deeper  than  this 
foolishness  t»hc  never  thought  for  a  moment. 
Thus,  unprepared  and  unsusj»ecting,  what  a  blow 
was  the  next  news!    George  wrote: 

"Mr  ft  Ml,  M  \l:  M«»TllfU,  — I  widi  I  could 
spare  you  the  sad  story  I  have  to  toll  |  but  I  can 


in  Ins  worM  but  a  matter  of  personal  inclination. 
If  she  chose  to  smile  up-ii  him  and  reeeive  his  aU 
t-  i.ti..!.-,  ;md  he  liked  the  smiles  and  liki-il  to  pay 

t':.        attentions,  why  should  he  not?     So  it  has 

gone  on,  and  this  is  the  end.  Of  course  there  will 
U*  a  great  deal  said  that  i-n*t  true;  you  must  bo 
|  r<    *.:<  I  f«  r  that  ;  l»ut  always  remember  that  what 

I  have  written  is  the  whole.  Sad  and  humiliating 
enough  I  know,  but  report  w  ill  m  ike  it  out  a  good 
deal  worse,  I  dare  say.  I  hope  the  matter  mar  be- 
tMed  over  without  further  trouble  now.  f>r  Will- 
iam has  auakem-d  to  a  scr.se  of  his  own  careless- 
ncM,  an<l  He  Vernai  is  a  man  of  sense  in  bis  way, 
and  abhors  w  h  it  If  ealls  an  ttrLuulre.  Louisa,  like 
the  foolish,  vain  child  she  K   ■  ir>  .  Iv  re.di.  es  w  hat 


not,  when  in  a  few  days  it  will  Ikj  the  public  gowip   '»'**hicf  she.  ban  done  nut.  only  her  friends  but  hcr- 

■aph.    Not  even  I        AIM^  talks  about  4  *u>  h  a  ttuji  i  fuss  on  r  tu.  'i  n 


of  Paris  and  a  newspaper  paragra 
your  letter,  it  seem*,  lutd  any  effect  upon  Louisa, 
for  there  was  no  check  to  her  mail  career  ;  and 
W  illiam,  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  was  blind 


lutU  matter* 

44 1  am  afraid  she  will  never  take  higher  views 
th  .M  (hi  ,  fur  I  tin  aft  ti  i  h<  r  character  is  inoul  led 


until  an  accident  mddenh 
caused  the  ealastrophe  of  wl 
that  the  foolish,  reckless  gil 
a  sentimental  corrc-spondeu 
here,  ami  that  at  various  1 
<   - 1 1  \-  girts  from  htm. 


net  an 

f  which  I  write.  It  seems 
girl  lias  l»ccn  earn  ing  un 
lence  with  a  young  count 
»s  times  she  has  received 
It  came  out  in  a  most  un- 
furtunately  puMie  manner  at  the  rlu'i  tlx-  •  t'  •  r 
evening.  I  had  drop  pod  in  to  see  William  a  f<*w 
niument*  U  fore  I  went  to  my  hotel,  and  found  him 
I  1  l\  in.:  billiards  with  the  count  himself.  I  waited 
lor  tie  in  to  ih.idt  tin-  r.tux-,  and  just  as  it  came  to 
an  end.  and  1  had  b<  ,::n  I  i  William,  ho 

turned  to  I  le  Vernai  ai  1     lid  : 

44  'Oh,  Count,  whero's  that  note  of  Smyth*  s  I  let 
you  have?    If  you  have  it  about  you  I'll  take  it.' 

"  Dc  Vernai  was  busily  engaged  talking  with 
some  one  ebe  by  this  time,  ami  hastily  frit  in 
his  coat-pocket  and  drew  forth  what  was  supposed 
to  lie  the  uote  in  «pie»tion,  and  handed  it  acroas 
the   taM».      1    m\v    W  liham'i   fa ■••  changl  hi 

looked  at  it— an  expression  of  surprise  at  lint. 
Then  he  opened  it  and  grasped  its  content*  at  a 
glance,  for  m  an  instant  his  eyes  were  wild,  and  I 
saw  something  w  as  »  r.  :i  1  h  |  i  Do  i  lea  u  hat  it 
was.  I  can  never  tall  bow  all  the  rest  liappcnod. 
I  have  a  remembrance  of  William  leaping  over  the 
table,  and  a  sound  of  high  words  and  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  blows.    There  was  great  confusion,  of  I 


I    aft.  r  th"  pattern  of  that  gny  worldling,  Lloyd  l  oth- 


crin.-iv.     Hut  we  will  bo[««  f,r  th"  U-st.     I  shall 
nut  w  rite  again,  f.  r  w*  sail  for  home  next  mouth. 
"  Your  aifectiunate  son, 

•  <  .1  oliiii:  I'll.Yl  A.M." 

Mother  Chatam  groaned  in  spirit  over  this 
news.  Proud  old  Puritan  that  she  was,  she  sat 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  now.    It  was  an  awful 

her  infallibility.  She 
several  days  nflc;*  this, 
ekecj>er  said  to  olio  of 
is  tone, 

'  to  hev  a  s|K*ll  o'  luck- 


del.  Ulood  had  been 
went  ul out  as  usual  for 
but  old  Kachcl  the  hotu 
the  maids  in  a  mystcrio 
••  Miss  Cliatam  s  g«  ii 
ness,  Mary.    She  h»oks  all  broke  up  someway." 

And  old  Kachcl  was  right.  One  morning 
Mrs.  Chatam  did  not  uppcur  down  stairs  at  her 
usual  hour,  und  Kachcl  went  to  her  room  to  dis- 
cover the  reason,  and  them  she  found  her  mis- 
tress  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed.  She  had  had 
a  4,4 stroke,"  und  though  it  had  left  her  brain 
clear,  and  apeech  uuimpuired,  there  would  bo  no 
I  more  activity  and  busy  usefulness  for  her.  It 
was  three  weeks  from  this  event  before  she 
might  expect  to  see  her  children,  and  during 


course,  and  two  or  three  voices  were  asking, •  What  I  ^  weeks  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  ho 


is  it  all  about?'  Hut  alas!  that  question  was  soon 
answered,  for  the  note  he  had  dropped  in  his  ex 


there  and  think.  It  was  dreary  work,  but  the 
result  proved  the  temper  of  her  mind.    She  had 


citemcnt  was  scanned  by  other  eyes  than  his  before  I  been  a  stiff,  prejudiced,  and  perhaps  a  narrow 


1  found  it.  It  was  a  foi_.li.sh  little  Utter  written  by 
that  foolish  child  1-ouisa,  evidently  an  answer  to 
another,  and  contained,  among  uther  half-gay  and 
half-sentimental  nonsense,  thfnlr*  for  a  recent  gift. 
If  William  had  been  cooler  he  would  never  have 
made  this  public  scene ;  but  I  saw  from  the  first  he 
had  been  drinking  too  much  wine.  Luckily  De 
Vernai  was  clearer  headed,  and  was  as  desirous  as 
myself  to  end  the  disgraceful  scene.    And  in  jus- 


notioned  old  woman,  but  honest  and  true  as  steel 
always.  She  was  honest  nnd  true  as  steel  now, 
but  a  clearer,  broader  light  was  letting  in  uj>on 
this  honesty  and  truth. 

"  My  own  flesh  and  blood,  too !"  Kachcl  heard 
her  murmur  one  day  as  she  lay  there  thinking. 
The  old  housekeeper  thought  the  was  talking 
in  her  sleep,  but  she  wasn't.    She  had  spoken 


ticc  to  him  I  must  sav  that  he  is  the  least  to  blame  I  al°Q<l  unwittingly  ;  but  it  was  the  key  to  all  her 
of  any  of  the  parties.  Pet  in  William's  course  i  thoughts,  and  she  went  on  with  these  thoughts  in 
there  has  been  an  entire  disregard  of  any  thing  but  silence. 
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"My  own  flesh  and  blood!  for  it  isn't  only 
Louisa  who  is  at  fault,  but  William.  And  I 
reared  him  so  carefully  to  be  an  honor  to  his 
name — the  name  that  never  had  a  stain  upon  it 
before.  And  I  was  so  proud  and  pleased  with 
this  Fotheringay  alliance.  And  this  is  what  it 
has  all  come  to.  This  is  the  end  of  my  pride. 
God  forgive  me ;  I  believe  it  is  a  judgment  upon 
me,  for  I  thought  that  blood  was  infallible. 
And  there's  that  girl  down  there  at  the  village 
who  shames  us  all.  And  her  pride  is  better  than 
any  of  ours.  Ah,  I  wish  that  George  would 
only  come  I" 

VII. 

This  was  the  end  of  her  meditations — that 
wish  for  George  to  come.  And  one  bright  morn- 
ing George  did  come.  He  was  greatly  shocked 
at  his  mother's  state,  and  glad  that  William  and 
his  wife  lingered  behind  in  New  York.  To  talk 
over  things  with  him  was  quite  enough  for  her 
now.  And  in  talking  "over  things"  George 
found  his  mother  changed  in  a  good  many  ways. 
Not  a  whit  less  vigorous  of  mind,  but  a  great 
deal  softer  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  see  her 
become. 

"I've  been  wrong,  George,"  she  said  at  last, 
after  one  of  these  talks.  "And  I've  made  a 
great  mistake,  and  I  want  to  set  it  right." 

She  paused,  here  and  looked  steadfastly  at 
her  son  for  a  few  moments.  She  was  thinking 
how  worn  he  looked — how  sad,  and  wistful,  and 
old ;  and  she  knew  the  reason  dated  far  back 
of  this  trouble  about  William  ;  and  she  knew 
that  she  herself  was  the  sole  cause  of  it,  and 
that  in  spite  of  that  he  was  a  good  and  tender 
son  to  her. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  set  it  right,  George.  I've  been 
lying  here  thinking  by  myself  for  three  weeks,  and 
I  see  that  I've  been  setting  myself  up  against  the 
Lord's  judgment  and  nursing  a  wicked  pride  all 
my  life,  and  it  needed  this  very  humiliation  to  set 
me  down ;  to  show  me  that  blood  wasn't  infallible. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  George?" 

George  did  know  what  she  meant,  and  a  great 
flush  came  into  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  It  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected, 
that  he  hadn't  a  word  to  say.  He  had  never 
looked  for  this.  If  he  had  no  words  his  mother 
had  plenty,  and  she  was  never  afraid  of  speak- 
ing the  truth,  even  when  the  truth  was  against 
herself. 

"I've  been  a  hard  and  a  foolish  old  woman, 
George,  but  I  see  now  that  there  is  a  better 
pride  than  mine ;  perhaps  better  blood.  I  liked 
it  in  that  girl  even  then,  George,  though  it  sent 
you  away,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  never  to 
come  back.  And  I've  thought  a  great  deal 
about  those  last  words  of  hers.  I'm  glad  you 
told  me  of  them.  And  when  this  news  of  Lou- 
isa and  William  came  I  couldn't  help  compar- 
ing them  with  her.  Honor  and  duty !  yes,  she 
knows  what  these  words  mean,  and  she  knows 
how  to  respect  herself  too !  And  her  pride  all 
through  has  been  better  than  ours.  She  is  a 
lady,  George,  out  and  out,  or  she  never  could 


have  done  as  she  has.  She's  a  lady  spite  of  her 
trade.  There,  go  and  tell  her  so ;  go  and  tell 
her  an  old  woman  has  learned  something  of  a 
younger  one,  and  fetch,  her  back  with  you, 
George,  fetch  her  back  with,  you!" 

George  did  not  wait  a  second  bidding ;  and 
his  heart  throbbed  with  a  mighty  throb  as  lie 
found  himself  once  more  on  his  way  to  Emily 
Ingersoll. 

It  was  just  at  dusk,  and  Emily  was  alone  at 
last  after  a  tedious,  harassing  day.  She  was  in 
one  of  those  moods  which,  singularly  enough,  af- 
fect people  when  on  the  threshold  of  some  un- 
suspected bliss — a  mood  of  unwonted  depression. 

Lonely  and  weary,  she  sat  there  in  the  gath- 
ering dark,  while  before  her  trooped  all  the 
ghosts  of  her  life  ;  and,  sadder  than  any,  were 
the  dead  hopes  of  three  years  gone,  and  the  strug- 
gle that  would  never  end  but  with  her  existence, 
she  mused.  But  as  she  mused  she  heard  vague- 
ly a  hand  upon  the  door — then  a  footstep  sound- 
ed ;  yet  she  did  not  stir  or  take  much  heed.  It 
was  some  neighbor,  doubtless.  But  the  foot- 
step comes  nearer,  and  it  has  a  ring  that  echoes 
back  three  years.  Her  pulses  beat  quicker,  and 
a  red  heat  rises  to  her  brain ;  but  she  puts  it 
down  with  a  resolute  will,  and  says,  mentally, 
"  How  fanciful  I  am  getting!"  and  she  says 
aloud,  in  a  steady  enough  voice,  "  Come  in,"  to 
the  light  tap  upon  the  inner  door.  And  the  next 
moment  the  wild  fancy  she  was  putting  down 
is  a  fact,  a  palpable  presence,  for  he  stands  there 
before  her — the  wanderer  of  three  years ;  only  a 
friend,  only  a  friend,  she  had  elected  him ;  but 
nature  was  too  powerful  for  her  to  hinder  that 
joyful  cry  of  welcome.  And  then  he  had  his 
arms  about  her,  and  was  trying  to  tell  her  in  a 
few  incoherent  words  the  great  change  that  had 
come  for  them.  But  it  would  not  be  told  in 
this  way.  A  little  later,  when  he  sat  there  be- 
side her,  he  made  the  story  more  intelligible. 

Emily  was  very  happy  to  have  her  friend  and 
lover  back  again,  and  at  the  first  words  she  had 
gathered  enough  to  know  that  something,  she  did 
not  question  what  then,  had  arisen  or  happened 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  any  further  parting. 
And  now,  when  a  little  cooler,  she  heard  the 
whole  story — the  sad  and  bitter  story  about 
William  and  his  wife— and  the  gentler  one  about 
his  mother,  it  may  be  that  she  was  a  little  un- 
reasonable, or  it  may  be  that  in  the  repetition  of 
the  latter  story  she  did  not  receive  the  touching 
impression  which  George  had  when  he  listened 
to  the  honest,  frank  confession.  At  any  rate, 
spite  of  her  happiness,  there  rose  up  in  her  mind 
a  little  leaven  of  the  old  pride,  which  could  not 
come  under  the  head  of  honor  and  duty.  She 
remembered  the  three  long  years  she  had  been 
toiling  alone  and  almost  hopeless  for  this  preju- 
dice of  Mrs.  Chatam's  ;  and  now,  though  she  was 
very,  very  glad  that  it  had  given  way,  she  did 
not  feel  like  going  forward  and  expressing  her 
gladness  or  acceptance  until  something  more 
had  been  said  to  her.  In  short,  if  Mrs.  Chatam 
had  discovered  that  she  was  wrong  in  her  preju- 
dice, and  if  she  designed  to  make  known  to  her 
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that  she  regretted  it.  and  was  disj»osed  to  regard 
her  in  her  proper  light  as  a  lady,  and  one  whom 
she  no  longer  considered  beneath  her  son's 
choice,  it  was  certainly  due  to  one  who  had  suf- 
fered under  this  prejudice  to  be  personally  ad- 
dressed and  conferred  with  about  the  matter. 
Very  gently,  but  very  decidedly,  she  acquainted 
her  lover  with  this  state  <>f  her  mind.  He  was 
wise  enough  not  to  try  any  more  words  of  his 
own,  for  he  thoroughly  understood  how  she  felt, 
but  he  understood  his  mother  also.  He  proved 
his  wisdom  by  the  course  he  took.  And  that 
was  by  confiding  the  whole  matter  to  her  the 
first  thing  the  next  morning. 

11  Bless  my  soul!  does  the  girl  want  roc  to 
go  clown  on  my  knees  to  her?"  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, with  her  wonted  grim  humor.  Hut  in 
a  moment  she  resumed,  nodding  her  head  em- 
phatically :  "I  don't  blame  her,  I  don't  blame 
her.  She's  a  right  to  her  pride  ;  nnd  she's  all 
the  letter  for  it,  for  it's  the  ri.bt  stutV.  There, 
George,  hand  me  my  desk,  and  I'll  ask  h«  r  to 
come  up  and  have  a  little  talk  with  me.  1  ran 
use  my  hands  well  enough,  thank  Heaven,  if  I 
can't  my  feci." 

George  gave  her  the  de*k,  and  she  wrote  the 
note — as  cordial  and  courteous  a  nolo  as  even 
Emily  IngerMdl's  pride  could  demand.  Hut 
when  Emily  stoo  l  |.\  that  bedside  and  saw  tho 
strieken  woman,  whom  she  had  met  N  little 
while  since  hale  and  active;  and  when  she  list- 
ened to  that  "talk,"  so  kind,  and  hearty,  and 
honest,  she  was  thoroughly  overcome,  and  felt 
that  this  last  |K>int  of  her  pride  might  have  been  I 
a  little  overstrained. 

"  No.  no,  my  dear.  n<>t  a  bit  of  t;"  answered 
Mother  Chatam,  cheerily,  as  this  doubt  found 
expression.     "  It's  tho  right  smt,  for  it  comes 


child  Louisa,"  and  her  lack  of  this  quality. 
An  I  when  "that  foolish  child  Louisa"  came 
again  to  Mc-ridcn  Hill,  just  the  same  foolish  child 
as  ever,  and  expressed  her  tli|>|>ant  surprise  at 
George's  choice,  and  Mother  Chatam's  pleasure  | 
in  it,  the  old  lady  answered,  in  a  significant 
tone  : 

'•  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  have  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  Krr,  Louisa.  Mie  has  a  better  pride 
than  any  of  us.  and  you  may  depend  siic'U  never 
cast  a  slur  uj»on  it." 

And  w  hen  Mrs.  IngcrsoU  nnd  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Kate  and  .lulia,  were  apprised  of  Emily's 
prospects,  they  were,  of  course,  greatly  relieved  ; 
but  they  expressed  themselves  as  character i- 
ally  as  Mrs.  Louisa,  for  they  all  agreed  it  was 
the  most  wonderful  piece  of  luck  for  Em,  after 
the  mistake  she  had  made;  but  they  didn't  sup- 
pose she'd  appreciate  it,  for  Em  never  had  any 
pro{>er  pride ! 

It  was  scarcely  supposable  that  Kate  or  Julia 
would  understand  Emily's  real  appreciation  in 
this  matter,  for  in  marrving  men  like  little 
Tommy  Vars  and  Mr.  Sizar  they  could  not  ' 
certainly  have  followed  the  dictates  of  taste  or 
■flection. 
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SriTEH  was  ready.  The  w  indows  of  the  lit- 
tle dining-room  were  oj  en.  the  w  ind  sw eejv- 
ing  through,  fresh  nnd  cool,  the  fringe  of  the 
white  curtains  tossing  idly.  The  table  was  set 
in  the  draught ;  the  day  had  done  credit  to  even 
a  July  day  in  a  ban  Vermont  Valle\  j  now, 
since  fire  o'clock,  n  faint  wind  was  rising,  like 
the  breath  of  a  sleepy  monster,  rousing  from  a 
dn  am.  Mr-.  McKay  had  picked  up  the  threads 
the  earjK't,  tucked  her  work  neatly  nwav 
■  '  in  the  niachii  <■-   one  * i i  I  not  want 

always  to  Ik?  reminded  that  one  hnd  to  eat  in  a 
sewing-room —  skimmed  the  stone-china  pitcher- 
ful  of  yellow  cream,  gone  out  in  her  sun-bon- 
net to  pick  that  dish  of  raspberries,  crimson  and 
glowing  among  their  lea\es,  hiked  the  flaky 
biscuit,  and  punij>ed  from  the  l"\\c-t  deep  ,.f'  nil 
old,  dark  well  water  char  as  crystal,  cold  ns 
snow.  Who  was  to  know  that  she  seldom  af- 
ford d  i'-e?  When  money  left  her  in  the  gap, 
nature  had  a  kindly  wu\  u  :h  Mis  McK.n  « . t 
making  up  the  deficit.  And  if  nature  happened 
t  ul.  Mrs  McKa.'s  own  invention  was  dis- 
covered to  \to  aliout  the  same  thing. 

Bbi  bad  laid  the  ;  hues,  and  put  her  silver — 
what  there  was  of  it  —  in  the  sunbeams  that 
flecked  the  table;  i:  looked  s«»  bright  then*  fair- 
'>:•  seei  •  ;  ;  .  I  t  •••  i.-e  as  much  ;  moreover,  the 
c  hildren  liked  to  fancy  it  wa-  gold,  and  the  more 
merry  dreams  they  n  ubl  h.i\e  over  their  bread 
and  milk  the  U  tter.  This  was  n  spe.  nn<  n  of  a 
whole  system  ■  f  such  tiny  household  craft,  in 
which  Mrs.  McKay  was  a  |«crfect  Machiavelli. 
Her  husUind  used  to  wonder  where  she  learned 
it.     Out  of  the  Hible,  she  said. 

She  had  placed  the  c  hairs,  the  baby's  next  to 
his  father,  who  w..uld  nlwa\s  have  jt  so,  the 
quests  facing  the  open  ch*.r  with  a  glimpse  of 
mountains  through  it.  If  jieoplo  hnd  tastes, 
Mrv  M<  K  1 1  .-•  iie.l.  it  would  be  Mich  a  pity 
not  to  suit  them.  Such  a  trifle  where  one  his 
at  supj«cr?  Oh,  she  didn't  know,  it  was  no 
trouble  to  her  to  stop  nnd  think  about  it,  and 
how  could  you  enjoy  your  supju-r  it  you  knew 
»ottic I »kJ\  w..u11  rather  be  somewhere  else  all 
the  time  ? 

'1  he  w  bite  table-*  lot!  .!!■■!  -n,.  .  ').,-.]  m 
its  0|K>tless  wrinkles  a  dozen  times,  the  Inst  ten- 
der touches  given  to  the  juit  of  golden  butter, 
Blattped  with  a  clover,  the  merry  tea-Udl  rung, 
the  children  scattered  right  and  left  w  ith  a  laugh, 
to  wash  their  hands,  and  the  baby  tied  into  the 
high-chair.  She  had  run  out  to  meet  her  hus- 
band coming  up  the  lane,  weary  and  warm  from 
his  mowing,  and  then  run  on  ahead  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  a  glass  of  sparkling  water,  and 
a  look  in  her  wide,  cool  eyes  that  he  caught 
thirstily,  though  it  was  always  on  him,  and 
though  they  had  been  married  ten  years. 

Every  thing  was  ready  now,  and  she  had  gone 
to  the  door  to  look  for  her  niece. 

"Mary,  Ma-ry  I  I  don't  sec  where  she  is. 
Did  vou  see  her  anv  where,  Frank?  Ok — 
thereV' 
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Miss  Stuyvesant,  coming  up  the  lane,  nodded 
and  smiled. 

"  Just  look  at  her,  Frank !  Did  you  ever  see 
a  head  held  like  that  ?  She  treads  those  dusty 
clovers  like  a  queen  at  court,  and  there  she  is  in 
my  old  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a  purple  lawn 
and  thick  boots !  I'm  a  little  afraid  Mary  won't  | 
have  a  very  smooth  time  in  the  world,  somehow. 
These  royal  people  never  do.  They  don't  know 
how  to  manage  themselves." 

"How  can  she  help  it,  with  such  an  aunt, 
my  dear?" 

"Frank,  I'm  really  ashamed  of  you !  Well, 
Mary,  what  now?  Butter-cup  roots  for  your 
conservatory?" 

"Only  a  little  missionary  enterprise,"  said 
Miss  Stuyvesant,  crossing  the  piazza  in  her 
stately  way,  her  apron  thrown  over  one  arm,  her 
head  erect,  her  cheeks  bright  under  the  shadow 
of  the  old  hat.  In  spite  of  the  hat,  malgrt  the 
lavender  lawn  and  muddy  boots,  this  young  wo- 
man was  well  worth  looking  at.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  she  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and,  in 
her  usual  logical  fashion,  scorned  herself  for  the 
knowledge.  Miss  Stuyvesant,  considered  in  an 
objective  point  of  view  by  Miss  Stuyvesant,  was 
a  curious  specimen  of  humanity. 

"Dear  me,  sassafras!"  cried  Mrs.  McKay,  as 
the  apronful  of  dusty  roots  fell  tumbling  into  a 
chair ;  4 '  very  thoughtful  in  you  not  to  spill  them 
on  the  floor,  I'm  sure,  and  you  with  your  bring- 
ing up,  what  could  you  be  supposed  to  know 
about  floors  ?     But  sassafras ! " 

"For  you,"  said  her  niece,  giving  her  apron 
a  little  shake.  "I  have  the  impression  that  I 
overheard  you  sighing  for  some  in  your  chirping 
little  way  yesterday." 

"For  Frank — yes,  poor  fellow!  with  his 
rheumatism  ;  and  it  hurts  him  so  to  mow.  Sas- 
safras makes  such  a  capital  liniment — and  so 
good  in  you  to  think  of  it,  my  dear !  But  how 
on  earth  you  happened  to  know  sassafras  from 
dog-berry  ?" 

"  By  a  process  of  induction." 

Mrs.  McKay  knit  her  sunny  forehead,  and 
said  "  Oh!"  and  looked  as  learned  as  possible. 

"I  tasted  it." 

The  wrinkles  smoothed  out  of  Mrs.  McKay's 
forehead,  and  she  repeated  her  "Oh!"  with 
animation. 

"If  it  had  been  ivy-root  you'd  have  eaten  it 
all  the  same,  my  dear!" 

"Probably,"  said  Miss  Stuyvesant,  half-way 
up  stairs. 

"  How  delightful  it  is !"  said  the  young  lady 
at  supper — what  with  the  perfume  of  the  wind, 
the  golden  butter,  the  glowing  fruit,  the  cozy 
chatter,  and  that  glimpse  of  mountains  touched 
in  beyond  the  door,  finding  herself  in  an  idle 
trance  of  physical  content. 

"What  is?" 

"To  be  poor." 

Mrs.  McKay  laughed  merrily. 

"We  don't  have  cream  on  berries  'cept  when 
there's  company,"  put  in  one  of  the  children 
with  a  pugilistic  scowl.  "Mother  she  just  has 
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to  use  it  all  for  the  butter,  'n  then  she  goes  'n 
sells  the  butter,  'n  Td  rather  live  in  a  big  house, 
and  have  a  pony  and  a  candy-shop — so !" 

"  Oh,  Frankie !"  Frankie  was  hushed  up  in 
a  flutter.  Miss  Stuyvesant  looked  at  the  mount- 
ains and  heard  nothing.  To  see  her  dreaming 
j  away  with  her  great  eyes  there  all  supper-time,  as 
if  the  rye-bread  were  ambrosia  and  that  dining- 
room  the  seventh  heaven !  Mrs.  McKay's  eyes 
twinkled  over  at  her  husband  as  nobody's  eyes 
but  Mrs.  McKay's  ever  did  twinkle.  To  prac- 
tical people  who  had  lived  through  the  washing 
and  ironing  days  of  ten  years  together,  it  was 
as  good  as  Punch.  But  Miss  Stuyvesant  hav- 
ing left  the  city,  and  her  parties  and  admirers 
and  diamonds  and  dividends  and  account-books, 
and  accepted  in  the  stead  thereof  rye-bread  and 
a  room  without  any  carpet  in  the  corners,  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  doing  as  she  pleased,  they 
let  her  alone,  and  she  dreamed  away  the  meal  in 
her  imperturbable  silence,  heard  every  word  that 
was  said  and  saw  every  look. 

Doctor  Enoch  James,  coming  up  to  the  gate 
just  after  supper,  saw  her  sitting  there  upon  the 
piazza,  behind  the  vine-leaves,  where  the  west- 
ering sunlight  shifted,  her  profile  just  turned 
from  him.  There  was  a  little  of  the  Marie  Stu- 
art cut  about  it  at  times — in  certain  moods,  and 
always  when  she  was  alone. 

Doctor  James  stopped  short,  having  no  fancy 
to  go  in,  anathematizing  his  errand  with  Mrs. 
McKay.  He  had  hoped  to  accomplish  it  quiet- 
ly and  come  away.  He  and  this  young  lady 
clashed  instinctively. 

She  raised  her  eyelids  slowly  as  he  passed  her. 
His  grave,  nonchalant  bow  would  have  piqued 
some  women.  It  simply  puzzled  Miss  Stuyve- 
sant.   It  was  something  she  was  not  used  to. 

Mrs.  McKay  bustled  out  on  the  piazza  pres- 
ently with  Doctor  James.  "Go  home?"  He 
shouldn't  think  of  it,  with  a  sunset  like  that ! 
He  should  sit  straight  down  and  look  at  it.  He 
sat  down  and  looked  at  it.  The  sight  was  one 
Doctor  James  could  not  turn  his  back  upon, 
even  if  Miss  Stuyvesant's  company  must  be  its 
price.  Ranks  of  purple  phantoms  serried  round 
a  tiny,  golden  grave ;  its  head-stone  a  slab  of 
crimson  veined  with  fire;  in  the  pallid  blue 
above  it  the  quivering  of  unseen  wings. 

Doctor  James  was  startled  from  his  silence 
by  a  curious,  quick-drawn  breath.  "Now  for 
a  convulsion  of  well-bred  enthusiasm!"  he 
thought,  in  his  bitter  way.  Leaning  forward  to 
pick  up  his  hat  he  saw  Miss  Stuyvesant's  eyes. 
"Hum! — used  to  the  theatre,  probably." 

"I'm  so  sorry  Frank  lost  it,"  said  Mrs. 
McKay,  softly. 

"The  coffers  of  the  night  thrown  down,  her 
treasures  scattered  golden  on  her  silent  floors," 
quoted  the  Doctor,  under  his  breath.  Miss 
Stuyvesant's  lip  curled. 

"Isn't  a  sight  like  that  free  from  contamina- 
tion?" 

' '  Contamination  ?" 

"You  can  ask?  Arc  the  very  skies  to  be 
likened  to  dollars  and  cents?" 
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Doctor  Jamfll  smiled.    There  was  something 
peculiar  about  Doctor  James's  smile. 

u  1  To  beggar  ami  to  prince  alike  !  the  match- , 
less  cry  goes  echoing  and  re-echoing  through 
her  ancient  halls — let  him  that  thirsteth  come!' I 
I  see  you  were  not  familiar  with  the  quotation,  I 
as  is  very  natural ;  it  is  a  prose  work,  somewhat 
rare — a  great  favorite  of  mine 

'•For  its  financial  allusions?** 

Dr.  James  bit  his  lip.  He  felt  that  Mi<s 
Stuvvcsant  owjht  to  have  understood  him.  Ap- 
parently Miss  Stoyvesant  agreed  with  him;  she 
turned  suddenly,  l.er  cheeks  faintly  flushed. 

11  Dr.  James,  I  believe  1  was  rude." 

Dr.  James  wus  standing  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  his  tall  hciglH  towering  above  her  against 
the  sky.  He  bowed,  and  beggeil  leave  to  dif- 
fer. That  a  pour  country  doctor  could,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  otherwise  than  avaricious 
Mi-»s  Stuyvesanl  certainly  was  not  justified  in 
assuming.     He  would  wt-h  h«  r  .•  -vening. 

"  Pear  me,  dear  me  !""  c.\<  laiuxd  little  Mr*.  1 
McKay,  in  a  flutter.  "  You  two  are  always  in 
a  pitched  battle !  You  never  talk  like  charita- 
ble member*  in  good  and  regular  standing  five 
minutes  at  a  lime — I -eg  your  pardon,  Dr.  James, 
I  forgot,  you  nro  not  a  professor.  \Yhal!  not 
going  to  soon  V 

The  Doctor  really  must  bo  going  so  soon,  and 
Mrs.  Mi  Kav  trij  ]»cd  nwnv  down  the  walk  with 
him,  anxious  to  make  the'  |«are.  In  her  good- 
natured  little  way  Mrs.  McKay  was  a  bit  of  a 
go«sip.  Living  there  so  long  among  the  Ver- 
mont w  ildernesses,  with  a  heart  o|«n  like  a  lake 
to  the  merriest  sunbeams  of  interest  in  every 
body  and  even*  thing,  and  with  no  more  intense 
excitement  stirring  in  town  that  the  bi-monthly  i 
arrival  of  the  |>cddlcr's  cart  (which  bore  the  re- 
markable advertisement,  "Two  Fletchers,"  and 
of  which,  to  this  day,  no  citizen  of  Dunkirk  hath 
the  audacity  to  inquire  the  significance),  is  it 
much  of  a  wonder? 

In  her  cozy,  confidential  way  Mrs.  McKay 

bqgM : 

"  llcally,  Doctor,  you  don't  understand  my 

niece." 

44 1  never  aspired  to  that  honor,  Mrs.  McKay," 
"No;  but  really— of  course  I  know  it's  just 
ns  bad  on  her  pan— but  you  don't.  She's  not 
a  bit  more  of  an  aristocrat  than  I  am — it's  only 
a  way  she  has.  JShc's  as  foolish  nnd  morbid  be- 
cause she  has  mouey  as  you  arc  because  you 
Law  n't." 

Dr.  .James  winced  a  little;  but  there  was  no 
resenting  Mr.-.  McKay. 

44  You're  both  of  you  living  in  a  strained,  sus- 
picious, unnatural  mood,  and  you  fly  to  differ- 
ent j>oles  at  sight  of  each  other ;  and  between 
you  both  you  keep  a  poor  little  woman  on 
pins  nnd  needles.  I  do  so  hate  not  to  sec  j 
people  have  a  good  time!  Now,  there  isn't  a 
truer  girl  in  the  country  than  Mary.  She's  as 
true  as  a  Mayflower  through  and  through  ;  and 
so  much  as  she  docs  for  Frank  and  me,  under 
pretense  of  giving  presents  to  the  children,  and 
so  fcillv  about  her  money  too !    I  believe  she'd 


will  it  all  away  to-morrow  if  she  thought  it 
right.  Why.  Doetor,  have  you  any  idea  how 
much  that  girl  is  worth  Y' 

-  I  prefer  not  to  know,  if  you  J  lease." 
Mrs.  McKay  opened  her  eyes  wide. 
Mi-s  Muywsant  was  sitting  very  -'ill  when 
she  came  up  the  walk,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand.  There  was  a  certain  contractu  n  of  her 
forehead  which  was  a  match  for  Dr.  James's 
low  whistle  as  l.e  walked  rapidly  lip  the  r  n  i. 
switching  the  thistles  with  his  cane  in  his  nerv- 
ous way. 

She  sat  dow  n  at  Mrs.  M<  Kay's  feet,  her  head 
thrown  l  ark,  her  s.  ft  dress  falling  around  her 
like  KaphaeTi  draperies.  Miss  Stuwesnnt's 
dresses  always  hung  like  a  picture  ;  which  is  a 
circumstance  <|uit"  worth  mentioning.  Let  a 
woman  be  "Juno  when  sho  walks,  Minerva 
when  she  talks,  nnd  Venus  when  she  smiles," 
if  her  dress  is  an  inch  too  short,  too  long,  too 
scant,  her  breadths  uneven,  the  silk  flimsy,  her 
tnu-lin  limp,  she  is  good  for  nothing  in  an  art- 
istic point  of  view. 

"  Auntie,  I  want  to  b^  tolked  to." 
"Very  well,  my  dear.    Shall  I  tell  you  a 
story  of  the  depraved  little  girl  who  quarreled 
with  country  doctors,  nnd  what  a  sad  end  sho 
came  to  in  consequence?'* 

"A  ."said  Mi-"*  Stnwesant,  with  decision. 
"  Dear  me,  M    y,  how  juii  made  me  jump! 
My  d<  .ir.  ii, \  st\  le  .  f  coin ersat ion  isn't  adapted 

Mi>s  Muyvcsn  tit's  manner  suddenly  chnnged. 
She  threw  up  her  arms  a  little  in  brushing  her 
hair  from  her  forehead. 

••  Auntie,  auntie,  I'm  tired,  nnd  f<  nlish,  and 
troubled.  Talk  about  yourself — tell  me  nil  al>out 
you  and  uncle,  and  the  children,  and  the  h  ud 

fim<*«  nnil  in«t  Imw  lintitiv  ton  nrf  exnctlv  • 
don't  mnkc  up  a  bit.  I  want' to  hear  something 
that  is  real  and  true.  I  get  so  puzzled  some- 
times. *' 

•  •  Why.  my  child,  I've  nothing  to  say.  There's 
only  the  old  story — Frank,  nnd  the  doctor's  bills, 
and  the  children's  jackets,  and  n  little  dread  that 
would  be  a  worry  if  wo  would  let  it,  for  fear  the 
two  ends  won't  meet.  Iiul  then  they  always  Jo 
meet,  my  dear." 

"But  weren't  you  ever  unhappy,  auntie,  in 
all  that's  hnp|M.-iu-.l,  wh-n  all  the  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  kept  going  on  with  their  washing  and 
sweeping  and  cooking  nnd  sewing,  nnd  no  end 
to  it  all,  and  no  way  out  of  it — never  n  bit  ? 
Oh,  I  so  ho|«c  you  weren't  !" 

44  Once,  Mary,  I  irtf  a  little  blue — just  once. 
It  was  just  after  Frank's  health  broke  down,  nnd 
he  had  to  give  up  his  jrfirish  and  take  to  this 
farm.  It  was  so  hard  for  him,  poor  fellow! 
and  for  six  months  we  hardly  knew  where  next 
week's  bread  was  to  come  from,  and  the  chil- 
dren growing  so  fa-t.  I  us<-d  to  go  up  into  my 
room  sometime-,  and  just  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  throw  up  my  hands  over  my  head  and  cry 
— and  cry.  Some  days  that  was  all  the  pra  \  <t 
I  could  say  any  way,  if  you'll  believe  it — I  w  as 
so  wicked.  Mary.    But  then  Frank  never  knew. 
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It's  easy  enough  to  laugh  if  you  try.  There 
wasn't  but  one  day  I  couldn't  joke  and  carry  on 
at  dinner.  That  day  Molly  was  just  down  with 
the  scarlet-fever,  and  none  of  the  children  had 
had  it,  and  we  in  this  damp  house  with  the 
fresh  plaster  and  paint,  and  no  doctor  in  town 
then  to  be  trusted,  and  no  money  to  get  one 
from  Burlington.  I  did  try  to  speak  up  bright, 
and — I  was  just  pouring  the  tea — and  I  broke 
down  all  at  once,  and  cried  out,  '  Oh,  Frank, 
Frank !'  just  as  if  I  were  a  baby  in  a  spasm,  and 
expected  him  to  give  me  paregoric,  or  some- 
thing, you  see,  Mary,  and  so  silly !  I've  never 
forgiven  myself  for  that,  and  I  never  shall  to  my 
dying  day.  He  grew  so  white  about  his  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  looked  so.  1  Delia,'  said  he,  '  come 
here ;'  and  he  took  me  right  up  in  his  arms  and 
let  me  cry  as  hard  as  ever  I  could — right  there 
before  the  children,  too.  Mary,  where  did  I 
drop  my  handkerchief?" 

Miss  Stuyvesant  looked  very  hard  at  the  sky 
where  the  early  moon  was  setting. 

"There  was  only  one  other  time  when  I 
thought  something  was  coming  that  I  could  not 
bear." 

"I  know." 

"The  fever  lasted  so  long  the  Doctor  gave 
him  up.  We'd  said  good-by  and  talked  it  all 
over,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  children 
and  all,  and  I'd  kissed  him  and — well,  he  got 
well  after  all.  What  a  goose  I  am !  Where 
did  I  leave  my  handkerchief?  Any  way,  those 
are  the  only  two  times  I  haven't  been  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long." 

"And  you  were  all  the  prouder  of  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  poor  man  ?  And  you  never  re- 
pented it  one  minute?"  said  Miss  Stuyvesant, 
triumphantly. 

"Repented  it !    Oh,  Mary ! " 

Miss  Stuyvesant's  eager  smile  softened  and 
quivered ;  her  triumphant  tones  grew  low. 

"Auntie,  you  are  so  sure  people  love  you. 
When  they  say  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  any 
thing  on  earth  you  know  they  don't  mean  your 
United  States  bonds  and  petroleum  shares.  I 
would  throw  every  dollar  I  own  into  the  sea  if 
I  could,  and  begin  life  as  a  shop-girl — to  dare 
to  believe  in  people,  to  dare  to  take  manliness, 
honesty,  friendship  for  what  they  seem.  I  can 
say  this  to  you — and  it  is  a  fact — that  you  are 
the  only  person  I  know  in  all  this  world  who 
would  not  answer  me  with  a  superior  smile  and 
— oh,  that's  because  you've  never  been  poor. 
Money  is  quite  worth  having,  Miss  Stuyvesant ; 
and  what's  the  use  of  friendship  without  it? 
Poor  people  always  quarrel,  etc.,  etc.  The  very 
air  is  full  of  it,  Aunt  Delia.  You  breathe  it  in 
at  every  breath.  It  is  the  keystone  to  every 
novel.  Magazine  stories  are  flooded  with  it — 
avarice,  avarice,  avarice,  told  over  and  over,  as 
if  a  woman  could  marry,  could  desire  to  marry, 
could  harbor  the  shadow  of  a  thought  of  marry- 
ing for  any  reason  upon  earth  but  a  love  so  sol- 
itary, a  love  so  mighty,  that  if  she  and  it  were 
alone  in  the  universe  she  would  say,  I  am  con- 
tent!   As  if  a  high-minded  woman  could  talk 


about  money,  ease,  position,  home,  as  temptation 
to  marriage— as  if  she  could  be  capable  of  it!" 

Miss  Stuyvesant  drooped  suddenly,  that  curl 
on  her  lips,  which  would  have  fitted  Zenobia, 
sharpening. 

"And  I — I  have  nothing.  I  can  believe  in 
neither  man  nor  woman.  You  are  all  I  have, 
auntie,  all  I  shall  ever  have." 

Mrs.  McKay  caught  her  outstretched  hand 
with  a  quick  movement,  kissing  it  in  her  soft, 
petting  way. 

"Mary  Stuyvesant,  you  are  just  as  morbid 
'  as  you  can  be." 

"What!  you  don't  understand  me — you?" 

"Understand  you ?  Better  than  you  under- 
stand yourself,  my  dear.  But  I  don't  under- 
stand that  you  can't  have  just  as  many  friends 
as  any  body  else.  You  can  make  your  money 
just  as  much  of  a  blessing  to  you  as  it  is  a 
curse  to  some  other  people.  And  every  poor 
man,  my  dear,  doesn't  want  to  marry  you  for 
your  money,  nor  every  woman  court  your  ac- 
quaintance for  the  sake  of  your  parties.  Hark  ! 
what's  that?" 

It  was  nothing  but  a  little  low  cry  from  some- 
where up  stairs,  but  Mrs.  McKay  hurried  away 
as  she  always  hurried  to  such  little  cries. 

"That's  one  of  the  uses  you  might  put  me 
J  to,"  said  Miss  Stuyvesant,  impatient  at  the  in- 
terruption. "  If  you'd  only  have  the  grace  not 
to  be  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  let  me  hunt  you 
up  a  good  stout  Irishwoman !  You  see  if  I 
don't  smuggle  one  into  the  house  some  day !" 

Miss  Stuyvesant  paced  the  piazza  many  times 
that  night  there  in  the  dark,  her  hands  locked 
behind  her.  She  paced  her  room  a  while  too, 
in  the  same  restless  way,  a  set  bitterness  in  her 
smooth,  womanly  face  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  there.  She  was  morbid,  of  course.  But  a 
little  story  lay  beneath  the  morbidness  that  the 
happy  woman  with  the  wide,  cool  eyes,  singing 
away  in  the  next  room  to  her  babies  had  never 
translated.  Mary  Stuyvesant  had  not  loved. 
No.  Otherwise,  her  history  were  ended ;  she 
was  not  a  woman  given  to  fancies ;  what  was 
once  was  always.  But  somewhere  in  her  life  a 
bit  of  a  dream  had  come  to  her,  and  faded,  rudely. 

A  circumstance  worth  mentioning  happened 
the  next  morning :  the  slight  circumstances  are 
the  great  ones  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Dr. 
James,  coming  up  from  the  office,  saw  Miss 
Stuyvesant  out  in  the  garden  in  a  calico  dress 
and  Mrs.  McKay's  old  hat.  She  looked  up  as 
he  stopped,  her  lap  full  of  weeds,  both  hands  in 
the  mud. 

"Miss  Stuyvesant  weeding!" 

"She  appears  to  be.  Mrs.  McKay  has  sev- 
eral other  little  things  to  do." 

"Mrs.  McKay  asked  me  to  bring  her  letters. 
You  monopolized  the  box,"  said  the  Doctor, 
gravely,  holding  a  letter  over  the  fence.  Miss 
Stuyvesant  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and  raised 
her  muddy  hands.  Dr.  James's  professional 
eyes  noticed  the  blue  veins  on  them  ;  his  demo- 
cratic and  critical  eyes  observed  that  she  wore 
no  rings. 
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u  Dr.  James,  will  you  be  pood  enough  to  open 
the  letter  and  tell  me  who  it's  from  P" 

He  hesitated  fr<>m  simple  astonishment. 
I  will  not  trouble  you,"  :>aid  Miss  Stuyve- 
sant,  haughtily. 

He  opened  it. 

'•Ah,  my  man  of  business!  And  he  knew 
I  came  here  to  be  rid  of  him.  Will  you  do  inc 
the  favor  to  read  it  aloud,  and  save  me  the  trou- 
ble?" 

He  read  it.  It  notified  her  of  the  loss,  by  fire, 
of  one  of  her  stores  a  new  building,  but  partial- 
ly insured.  The  young  lady  laughed  a  loir, 
bubbling  laugh,  and  to-scd  the  letter  away. 

''Thank  \  oil .  See  the  clever  leaves  Eve 
pulled  out  of  this  pansy-bed,  Dr.  James — this 
one  bid." 

Dr.  James  leaned  over  the  fence  and  looked 
at  her. 

44  You  care  so  little !" 

She  (lushed  to  her  temples,  and  r<»se  in  her 
queenly  way. 

"I  am  surprised  that  a  gentleman  of  \<>  i 
perception  should  a^k.  Do  you  not  sec  that  I 
am  heart-broken  ?  What  higher  aspirations  me 
there  in  this  world  than  ihosc  bounded  by  four 
walls  of  granite  nud  nccomjmnying  rent*?" 

Dr.  James  bowed  and  left  her  without  a  w  ord. 
She  dn>p|>cd  her  weed-,  ojened  her  gnat  e ;.«•«., 
and  watehed  him  walk  away.  That  thc»c  two 
should  misunderstand  each  other  seenn  .1  inevi- 
table. They  gravitated  away  from  each  other 
by  a  law 

"Aunt  Delia,  I  fed  at  this  moment  precisely 
as  if  I  should  like  to  hire  myself  out  m  umr 
Iri»h  girl.  One  could  Udieve  in  one'.-.  roviry 
and  the  ghosts  of  one's  first  cousins,  I  supjKise," 
said  Miss  Sluyvesaut,  going  up  in  the  house. 

That  next  fortnight  there  fell  a  judgment 
upon  Dunkirk.  The  why  nud  the  when-fore, 
the  whence  and  the  whither,  BO  man  knew  ;  but 
the  judgment  came  and  was  gone  and  left  a 
great  hush  in  its  place. 

Dr.  James's  journal  will  be,  perhaps,  for  oar 
purposes  its  Ust  record: 

"  July  15. — The  heat  is  intense.  Thermome- 
ter 9S  in  the  shade,  not  the  shadow  of  n  w  ind. 
There  is  a  peculiar  dry,  scalding  sensation  in 
the  air  I  never  remember  to  have  noth  1  in  New 
England  before.  It  reminds  meofth.it  week  I 
spent  becalmed  just  otV  Boinba-  ..  -  .  j  .  1 
am  not,  to  this  day,  capable  of  recalling  that 
week  \\  ithout  a  g:i*p. 

11  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  things  in  the  east 
quarter  of  the  tow  n.  That  ca>e  of  Iloadlcy's 
disappoints  me.  Then  there  is  Brandon  ;  the 
man  ought  to  be  well  by  this  time.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  two  cases  may  or  may  not 
be  fancied.  I  can  hardly  tell  as  yet.  Neither 
do  I  like  the  face  of  Brandon's  w  ife  exactly ; 
there  are  circles  about  the  eyes  that  had  better 
not  be  there ;  the  pulse  ninety-six,  moreover. 
But  the  woman  complains  of  nothing.  Wi 
must  have  rain. 

14  Passed  that  young  lady  from  New  York  this 
morning,  on  my  way  to  diuuer ;  noticed  her  at 


a  distance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  wore  a 
dfl  ■  of  some  light  blue  Stuff  which  shaded  into 
the  >ky  where  she  stood  against  it  at  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  She  appears  to  fancy  plain  colors. 
I  passed  her  with  a  bow,  walking  rapidly  on. 
It  may  have  hern  fancy,  but  1  thought  she 
looked  a  little  surprised— she  has  a  haughty  way 
of  drooping  her  eyelids  when  she  is  surprised. 
It  probably  was  fancy. 

"I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  a  lady's  veil 
caught  00  a  thorn  bush — a  delicate  affair,  blue, 
like  Miss  Siuyvesant's  dress;  there  was  a  faint 
perfume  of  attar  of  roses  about  it.  If  there  is 
an\  thing  I  particularly  dislike  it  is  attar  of 
rost-s.  Reasoning  that  she  must  have  dropj>cd 
it  on  the  way  down  to  the  Village,  I  deduced  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  n.n.ing  to  he  done 
but  go  back  and  give  it  her.  1  did  so  with  the 
best  grace  of  which  1  was  ma*:,  r.  I  was  a  little 
amused  at  the  eon\ ei >at ion  ;  of  course  it  was 
Hobson's  <  hoice  to  join  her  then. 

'•'Thank  vou.  1  did  not  know  I  had  lost 
it.' 

"  I  presume  not.  If  it  had  been  a  fivo-hun- 
drcd -dollar  watch  it  would,  without  doubt,  have 
!•  •  u  quite  tin-  -aine.  These  heiresses  are  ex- 
travagant from  their  iradlcs,  always.  In  hand- 
ing her  the  flimsy  thing  it  caught  upon  my 
slOQTO  stud  and  tore  slightly.  I  made  as  much 
of  an  ap I  gv  for  my  carelessness  as  I  thought 
the  o<  .  anion  n-quin  d.  She  interrupted  me  with 
a  gel urc  of  impatience: 


\ 


Her  face  w 
were  s|-okcn. 
nn  inoffensive 


>r/e  /  c'rst  as  sex  !* 

i  seeing  when  the  words 


That  she  should  have  insulted 
ountry  doctor  by  addressing  him 
in  a  language  whieh  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand,  I  -aw ,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see, 
irred  ter.  il.lv  against  her  sense  of  the  generous 
and  the  courteous.  II.  r  faee  Hushed  in  its  faint 
way  ;  she  turned  abruptly  t  •  •  the  \  i .  .%  ,\  hieli, 
by-thc-way,  consisted  of  a  high  board-fence,  a 
thicket  of  nettles,  ami  an  interesting  and  di- 
minutive lx»y  eating  bread  and  molasses  on  top 
of  a  barrel).  At  that  moment  I  was  awkward 
enough  to  tread  on  her  dress.  At  my  4  ffooY*> 
nfz,  MnUiHoi&tlle /'  she  looked  relieved.  Her 
haughty  eyelids,  however,  dropped  in  their  sur- 
prised way  for  the  second  time. 

44  And  that  was  literally  every  word  that  was 
said  till  our  roads  parted,  and  I  left  her. 

"  I  incline  to  the  theory  that  this  young  lady 
has  l>ecn  decidedly  bored  by  something  or  other 
at  some  time  in  her  life.  I  begin  to  have  a  faint 
susph  i  'ii  of  the  basis  on  whi<  h  sh«-  rests  her 
opinion  of  me,  if  she  does  mc  the  honor  to  have 
any.  which  is  more  than  doubtful. 

•  The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  to  Enoch 
James,  M.D.,  as  bearing  on  the  question,  4  How 
shall  a  country  tl  x  tor,  with  eight  hundred  a 
year,  no  rival,  an  epidemic  coming,  and  a  whole 
night's  study  before  him,  spend  his  precious 
time?' 

l*Jmkf  16. — Brandon's  wife  is  down.  The 
eldest  daughter  doesn't  look  right.  I  begin  to 
understand  matters. 
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"July  17. — The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  now, 
and  East  Dunkirk  has  made  up  its  mind  to  im- 
mediate extermination.  It  appears*  to  be  a 
species  of  malignant  fever ;  of  the  typhoid  type, 
if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  type.  There  are 
five  cases  within  a  stone's-throw  of  each  other. 
The  Brandon  girl,  though  the  most  recent,  is  the 
most  unpromising. 

These  people  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  wretch- 
ed poverty  has  little  chance  against  an  epidemic. 
Am  doing  what  I  can.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  am 
not  made  of  stern  stuff,  and  the  women  have 
such  a  way  of  wailing  at  you  to  save  their  hus- 
bands, as  if  you  held  human  life  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  and  could  take  it  up  or  lay  it 
down,at  pleasure. 

"These  still  women  cap  the  climax,  however. 
There  is  that  young  creature,  Annie  Guest,  sit- 
ting there  all  day  with  her  eyes  on  David's  face 
— they  haven't  been  married  three  months.  She 
never  sobs  nor  cries  out ;  she  only  looks  up  when 
I  come  in,  and  looks  at  me  while  my  finger  is 
on  the  pulse,  and  looks  at  me  as  I  turn  away. 
It  makes  a  fellow  feel  so  precisely  like  going 
away  and  saying  his  prayers. 

"Went  up  to  Mrs.  McKay's  to-day  to  tell  her 
just  how  things  are  ;  the  stories  about  town  are 
so  ridiculous — cholera,  small-pox,  and  yellow- 
fever — all  three  have  raged  within  the  last  ten 
hours,  with  attendant  horrifying  circumstances 
ad  libitum.  Such  as  Dr.  James  having  told 
Mrs.  Guest  to  order  her  husband's  coffin,  as  the 
undertaker  would  be  so  busy  shortly  that  it  might 
save  her  some  expense  to  do  it  now. 

"I  found  Mrs.  McKay  expecting  me,  and  un- 
prepared to  believe  any  thing  till  I  came. 

"  'This  thing  will  grow,  Doctor?' 

"'  Probably.' 

"  4  It  may  come  to  us,  then  ?' 
"  'Possibly.' 

"It  is  one  of  my  rules  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  evasions.  Of  all  men  I  believe  a  physician 
is  most  culpable  in  the  use  of  them.  I  believe 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  simple  truth, 
properly  told,  can  do  a  patient  harm.  Mrs. 
McKay,  at  least,  should  always  hear  it. 

"Her  children  were  clustered  about  her  as 
they  always  are ;  her  husband  sitting  by  the 
window.  I  believe  McKay  likes  to  keep  her  in 
sight  as  well  as  he  did  upon  their  marriage- 
day,  or  better.  She  stooped  suddenly  and  kissed 
the  little  upturned  faces ;  then  went  over  to  her 
husband  and  slid  her  hand  quietly  into  his. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  caviled  a  good  deal  at  the 
abuses  and  the  shams  of  marriage;  more  per- 
haps than  is  necessary.  There  is  something 
about  this  woman's  love  that  always  makes  me 
feel  like  taking  off  my  hat. 

"Miss  Stuyvesant  followed  me  out  to  the  door. 
The  intelligence  I  brought  had  drawn  no  word 
from  her.  She  had  been  quietly  sewing  (some 
of  Mrs.  McKay's  work,  I  could  see)  in  the  cor- 
ner. There  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  puz- 
zled me. 

"'Dr.  James.' 

"I  bowed,  and  waited  her  pleasure. 


"  '  Can  money  help  it  any — this  trouble?' 
"  '  Money  can  hire  nurses  and  purchase  ice — 
yes.' 

'"I  am  so  glad!  I  should  like— Doctor 
James — ' 

"  She  paused,  with  a  delicacy  for  which  I  had 
not  given  her  credit,  unwilling  to  remind  me 
of  the  great  gulf  between  us. 

"'I  should  like  to  do  something  for  these 
people— any  thing  you  think  best.  Will  you 
do  me  the  kindness  to  call  upon  me  at  any 
time?' 

"I  confess  I  was  unprepared  for  this.  This 
young  lady  has  a  fashion  of  developing  where 
you  least  expect  it.  However,  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  play  the  lady  patron.  One  never  feels 
so  rich ;  and  it  is  such  an  excellent  method 
to  remind  people  of  the  fact !  Eancy  Miss  Stuy- 
vesant's  great  eyes  if  you  suggested  that  she 
come  down  herself  into  these  wretched  homes, 
from  whence  the  frightened  nurses  have  fled, 
and  touch  these  parched  hands  with  her  own 
white  fingers ! 

"Query:  Is  it  preordained,  predestinated, 
and  in  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  that  coun- 
try doctors  shall  grow  bitter  as  they  grow  old  ? 
— an  inalienable  instinct  of  the  genus  ? 

"A  ring  at  the  door — the  fourth  this  even- 
ing. The  Brandon  girl,  probably.  I  had  hoped 
for  a  little  rest. 

"July  18. — No  rain.  A  sky  like  molten 
brass.  Slow,  purple  hazes  creeping  like  snakes 
down  the  valley ;  a  mountain  on  fire  four  miles 
up  the  river.  This  grows  serious.  I  have  ten 
cases  in  one  street.  Hoadley  died  to-night,  poor 
fellow !  in  a  horrible  spasm.  I  have  done  all  I 
could  for  him — all  human  help  could  do,  I  sol- 
emnly believe.  This  thing  puzzles  me.  I  keep 
some  cases  from  fatal  termination :  I  effect  no 
change — no  cure. 

"Later:  11  p.m. — Just  back  from  the  Guests. 
Eureka!  These  people  have  actually  been 
drinking  the  water  of  that  half-stagnant  pond 
without  a  filter ! 

"July  19. — Still  no  rain.  Those  wells  ought 
to  be  filled.  I  am  afraid  the  mischief  is  too  far 
under  headway  for  me  to  do  much  with  it.  The 
people  get  drunk,  and  can  not  be  made  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  have  lost  two  more. 
Brandon  is  better ;  I  shall  save  him.  But 
things  are  in  a  terrible  condition  there.  The 
girl  got  hold  of  some  rum  in  some  way,  and  is 
dying  horribly.  The  woman  can  not  leave  her 
bed  yet ;  the  nurse  has  fled  with  a  cowardice 
that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  abomin- 
able.   What  is  to  be  done ! 

"  Since  writing  this  page  my  question  has 
answered  itself.  Bight  in  the  middle  of  the 
glaring  afternoon,  with  that  sun  like  molten 
brass  in  the  sky,  and  clouds  of  dust  like  the 
smoke  from  a  huge  furnace,  the  whole  length  of 
a  long  mile's  walk,  some  one  opened  Peter  Bran- 
don's door,  and  swept  in  a  little  breeze  of  Co- 
logne-water and  the  flutter  of  a  cool  white  dress. 
It  was  Miss  Stuyvesant.    She  had  a  pail  of 
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fresh  ice  in  one  hand,  and  a  couple  of  jalm-leaf 
fans  in  the  other. 

"  '  Mi—  St  in  vesant  !' 

•'  •  Dr.  James  I ' 

"  •  Whtl  docs  this  mean?' 

'•'.Just  what  it  appears  to  mean.' 

14  'But  I  protest—' 

"  *  Protest  if  you  choose.  I  don't  know  what 
ditTercncc  that  will  make.' 

II  'You  are  not  afraid?' 
'"  Do  I  look  like  it  ?' 

*«  'Bat  Mrs.  Mr  Kay  ?' 

'"Hid  me  ( i- •l--j»ccd,  and  sent  me  down. 
It  is  simply  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  chil- 
dren. I  have  wanted  to  come  from  the  first. 
I  supj>osc  she  read  it  m  my  eyes.  You  can  go 
now;  they  want  you  in  the  next  house.  lla\c 
you  any  directions?' 

"  July  20. — I  saw  n  sight  to-night  I  n  r 
exjicctcd  to  see.  The  Brandon  girl  died  at 
nine  o'clock.  I  was  -cut  for  at  eight,  and  found 
Miss  Stuyvesant  then*,  sitting  like  a  statue,  in 
her  pure,  soft  dress  ;  her  face  a  little  pale,  one 
of  her  hands — they  are  slender  hands  and  white, 
with  neither  gold  nor  jewels  on  them — clasped 
convulsively  in  the  girl's  rigid  fingers.  I  de- 
clare it  made  mo  start  to  sec  that  clasp—  the 
girl  has  led  a  wretched,  evil  lift'.  I  stood  a 
moment  looking  in  at  the  window.  The  lady's 
regal  head  was  1*  nt  little  in  the  lamp-!  . 
her  eyes — the  lashes,  I  think,  were  wet — uj»on 
the  open  pages  of  a  well-worn  Hook,  Unind  in 
purplc-and-gold.  Her  voice  I  could  hear,  hut 
the  words  she  read  were  lost.  It  was  somewhere 
in  the  (to*|*cls. 

"  '  But  I'm  to  wicked !'  sobbed  the  ruin  h  ing 
there,  x>  still  and  listening. 

"And  then  that  woman,  still  clasping  the 
other's  hand,  knelt  down  uj»on  the  wretched 
floor,  beside  the  wretched  bed,  and  prayed  such 
a  prayer  as  I  never  heard  in  any  pulpit— a*  I 
never  •xpaol  to  hear  again. 

"  Enoch  James,  there  may  be  several  things 
in  this  world  you  arc  not  too  old  to  learn. 

4t./n/y  22.— The  worst  is  over.  I  think  I 
n!..i11  u.-t  L  m-  in  re  than  one  or  two  cases  now, 
and  have  started  the  rest  up  hill.  How  much 
I  have  to  do  with  it  I  don't  know.  There  is  no 
rain  yet,  but  n  hr:>k  wi-t  wind  is  fighting  with 
those  snake -like  hazes.  Possibly  what  Mis- 
Stuyvesant  would  call  Providence  is  at  work 
somewhere.  David  Guest  has  come  out  of  the 
crisis  a  live  man.  His  wife's  face  is  worth  walk- 
ing ten  miles  to  see. 

u  Now  that  the  intense  pressure  of  responsi- 
bility and  terrible  strain  on  my  sympathies  are 
lifted  a  little  I  begin  to  feel  the  reaction.  I  sit 
here  in  the  cold,  gray  dawn  and  write  on  and 
on,  because  I  have  not  the  courage  to  stop  and 
think. 

II I  suppose  unconsciously  I  have  written  all 
klMM  aagea  for  the  same  reason — a  Model  Doc- 
tor you  are,  Enoch  James !  Our  profession 
ought  to  be  left  to  men  with  delicately-con- 
structed pebbles  in  the  place  of  nerves  and 
heart. 


"It  rests  me  to  write  to-night,  for  I  have 
something  rather  pleasant  to  write  about. 

"Miss  Stuyvesant  and  I  left  David  Guest's 
at  about  half  past  eight.  She  proposed  ^oin^ 
rather  suddenly.  Annie  was  taking  a  nap, Tut 
she  woke  her.  I  was  surprised  for  the  moment 
till  I  noticed — what  I  had  been  too  busy  with 
the  man  to  notice  In-fore  —  a  grayish  pallor 
about  the  young  lady's  mouth. 

"1  hurried  her  out  into  the  air,  cursing  the 
luck  that  had  not  predestinated  me  to  ride  this 
evening.  Every  other  evening  this  week  at 
that  time  my  carriage  has  been  standing  there 
in  the  square. 

•••You  are  not  fit  to  walk!'  I  exclaimed, 
smothering  an  exclamation  hetwe*  n  my  teeth 
which  I  fancy  she  must  have  heard,  for,  faint 

a-  she  W  a«,  her  c\  i  S  tw  inklcd. 

••  -1  am  lit  to  walk.     The  greatest  kindness 

you  can  do  me  is  not  to  talk  to  me,  if  van 
please.' 

"  We  walked  on  slowly  and  in  silence,  her 
hand  u|>on  my  arm,  the  ribbon  of  her  hat  Hut- 
^  and  then  again -l  my  cheek,  the  wind 
catching  the  faint  |>crfumc  of  the  laced  hand- 
kerchief she  had  thrown  about  her  throat.  She 
s|>oke  only  once  to  say : 

•  '  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you.' 
••She  was  leaning  somewhat  heavily  on  mv 


long  enough  to  -i  t  one.  At  la-t  she  drew  away 
her  hand  and  sank  slowly  to  the  ground. 

•  '  I  believe  I  mm  a — little— faint.' 

"The  welcome  lights  from  my  hall-door  were 
just  in  sight  across  the  road  ;  but  they  might  as 
well  have  bf  •  n  across  the  Atlantic  f«.r  her  ubili- 
ty  to  reach  them. 

"  '  I  am  ufiaid  you  will  have  to  let  me  take 
you  in.' 

"  'No!  oh  no!  I  shall  be  better  in  a  min- 
ute. It  is  nothing.  1  will  just  sit  here  till  this 
dizziness  passes  off.' 

*  Miss  Stuyvesant,  you  will  not  sit  here,  and 
yon  can  not  walk  a  step,  ti  v  as  hard  as  you  like.' 
'  I  *;«»kr  in  a  tone  1  do  not  often  u-c  ;  and 

,  in  a  tone  thi*  voting  lady  in  not  used  to  hearing. 

\  But  I  was  proud  enough,  or  foolish  enough,  or 
wicked  enough — for  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
color  in  her  f.u  e  now-   not      much  a*  to  touch 

,  her  hand  without  ]>■  r : : . i -  iou.  She  h*,ked  up 
into  my  eyes.  I  don't  know  what  she  saw 
there,  but  I  fancy  she  respected  me  at  that  mo- 
ment—  for  the  first  time  probably  since  she 
came  to  Dunkirk. 

"She  held  up  her  hands  to  me  like  a  child  in 
the  dark.    I  carried  her  in,  gave  her  a  trcmen- 

|  dous  dose  of  Cognac  w  ith  one  hand,  and  rang 
for  the  housekeeper  with  the  other.    There  are 

j  few  women  or  few  men  to  whom  I  would  have 
given  just  that  dose.  That  it  was  Bfteifalj 
what  Miss  Stuyvesant  needed  I  knew.  It 
brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  her 
temples  as  if  one  were  painting  a  statue.  She 
sat  up  on  the  sofa  and  asked  for  her  hat  and 
gloves  as  if  nothing  had  happened.    I  bar- 
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nessed  old  Billy  in  a  hurry  and  drove  her  rapid- 
ly home. 

"'Miss  Stuyvesant,  are  you  going  to  have 
that  fever  ?' 

"'Doctor  James,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
thoughts  of  it.' 

"She  will  not. 

'■'■July  26. — How  easy  it  is  to  say  'The  worst 
is  over!'  Even  such  kings  and  counselors  of 
the  earth  as  Doctor  James  know  precisely  as 
much  about  it  as  a  baby. 

"I  saw  a  pretty,  womanly  picture  to-day. 
One  of  the  McKay  children  had  been  sent  for 
me  with  the  simple  message  that  I  was  wanted. 
I  went  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away.  Miss  Stuy- 
vesant met  me  at  the  door  with  Mrs.  McKay's 
baby  in  her  arms,  its  little  pink  hands  thrown 
up  on  her  cheek. 

"'My  work  is  here  now,  Doctor  James. 
They  arc  waiting  for  you  up  stairs.' 

"My  inquiries  revealed  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  little  boys,  straying  away  from  his  mother  a 
few  days  ago,  had  wandered  off  with  some  rag- 
ged playmate  picked  up  in  the  street  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  infected  region,  had  spent  two 
hours  there  before  he  was  found.  Mrs.  McKay 
moved  away  from  the  bed  as  I  came  in,  her 
eyes  on  my  face.  I  wish  I  could  forget  the 
look  of  those  eyes. 

"I  knew  at  once  how  it  would  be — the  child 
was  already  in  delirium.  I  gave  some  orders 
in  a  rapid  way,  which  that  woman  saw  through 
as  well  as  I  did. 

"  'Doctor?' 

"  She  said  that,  and  that  only,  coming  up  to 
me  presently,  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  'I  will  do  what  I  can,  Mrs.  McKay.' 

"A  slight  shiver  ran  over  her  down  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  on  my  arm.  She  turned  away 
and  kissed  the  child  with  a  sudden  kiss. 

'"My  little  Frankie  —  mother's  own  little 
boy!' 

"If  she  had  wailed  or  sobbed  a  fellow  could 
bear  it.  Miss  Stuyvesant  came  in  softly  and 
took  her  hand.  It  seems  as  if  I  must  save  that 
child. 

"  July  28. — I  may  say  'I  must'  as  much  as  I 
choose.  I  may  spend  half  the  night  studying 
the  case.  I  may — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
write  here  that  I  did — get  down  on  my  knees 
and  ask,  in  my  blundering  way,  for  the  little 
fellow's  life.  What  is  the  use  ?  I  have  had  a 
consultation  from  Burlington,  but  we  can  do 
nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  mysterious  cases 
that  baffle  every  thing ;  that  come  like  a  thief 
in  the  night  and  do  their  work,  and  are  gone. 
I  thought  I  had  brought  down  the  pulse  once 
with  aconite,  but  it  was  only  a  temporary  relief. 

"McKay  is  perfectly  stunned.  He  sits  with 
his  face  in  his  hands,  moaning  the  child's  name 
over  and  over.  His  Avife  comes  up  and  just 
touches  her  lips  to  his  forehead  softly,  and  leaves 
him  quiet.  She  sheds  no  tears ;  she  seldom 
speaks.  She  bears  him  up  on  the  strength  of 
her  great  love  and  her  great  stillness,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, actually  suffers  every  throb  of  his  pain 


twice  over  where  she  is  once  conscious  of  her 
own.  I  always  thought  that  fragile  woman  had 
the  soul  of  a  hero  in  her  somewhere ;  she  is 
more  of  a  man  than  he,  but  she  seems  to  love 
him  all  the  more  for  that. 

"Miss  Stuyvesant  is  every  where,  does  every 
thing.  She  keeps  the  children  away  out  of* 
sight  and  sound,  nobody  but  herself  knows 
where.  The  baby's  clinging  arms  are  about 
her  neck  all  day.  She  is  cook,  housemaid, 
seamstress,  nurse,  arid  withal  finds  time  and 
ways  to  manage  to  slip  into  the  sick-room  now 
and  then,  and  let  Mrs.  McKay  steal  out  for  a 
nap.  I  see  her  often  through  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, as  I  pass  up  the  yard,  in  a  muslin  or  cal- 
ico wrapper  and  checked  apron,  her  delicate 
hands  in  dough  or  gruel,  her  face  flushed  and 
weary  and  beautiful,  the  children  playing  softly 
about  her.  I  hear  her  womanly  voice,  low  and 
still  about  the  house,  falling  like  a  strain  of 
sweet  music  on  its  pain  and  its  dread.  I  hear 
it  when  I  come  and  when  I  go.  I  hear  it  long 
after  I  am  in  my  solitary  room  at  night. 

"  Sometimes,  too,  I  go  out  and  help  her  about 
her  work,  if  I  have  a  few  moments  to  spare. 
We  have  cooked  meat,  and  baked  biscuit,  and 
stirred  gruel  together.  I  thought  myself  learn- 
ed in  these  departments  from  my  experiences 
camping  out  in  the  Yosemite ;  bat  I  find  this 
city-bred  heiress  is  a  woman  after  all,  and  knows 
something  of  the  wherewithal  shall  we  be  fed, 
in  spite  of  her  dividends.  She  is  quiet  and 
courteous;  her  eyes  are  right  womanly,  and  her 
smile  is  always  kind.  Why  not?  Only  the 
family  physician  —  such  a  grave,  unassuming 
man,  with  such  a  rusty-respectable  hat,  and  the 
edges  of  his  neck-tie  frayed  so  perceptibly!  To 
be  sure,  why  not  ? 

"My  German  Bible  lies  on  the  table,  open 
by  some  chance  at  the  forty-second  Psalm.  I 
caught  a  line  that  I  can't  get  rid  of — '  Was  be- 
triibst  du  dich,  meine  Seek,  und  bist  so  unruhig  in 
mirf 

"Later. — Received  a  sudden  summons  to- 
night from  Mrs.  McKay.  Her  niece  met  me 
at  the  door,  and  led  me  up  stairs  without  a 
word. 

"  One  or  two  of  the  children  were  sobbing  in 
the  corners  of  the  room  ;  McKay  in  the  old  atti- 
tude, his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  his  wife  lean- 
ing over  the  bed,  her  back  to  the  door.  She 
was  speaking  as  I  came  in  ;  her  voice  was  low 
and  still. 

"'Will  Frankie  kiss  mamma  once — just 
once?'  'Can't?'  'Well,  mamma  will  kiss 
him,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well — won't  it, 
Frankie?'  'Dark?'  'Frankie  needn't  be  afraid 
of  the  dark.  Mother  is  close  by  him.  Hold 
her  hand  so — no,  she  won't  go  away.'  '  Sing  ?' 
'  Well,  she  will  try.'  And  the  quiet  voice  broke 
into  chanting — some  children's  hymn  that  the 
little  fellow  was  used  to. 

"  She  sang  it  without  a  tremor,  and  she  sang 
it  through  to  the  end. 

"I  did  what  I  could,  but  it  was  soon  done, 
and  the  singing  dropped  softly  away  into  silence, 
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and  the  woman  kissed  the  little  dead  tare,  and 
turned  around,  stretching  out  her  hands  in  a 
curious  way. 

"  'Frank!  Frank!' 

"McKay  groaned  aloud. 

"  '  Frank  !  why,  Frank  !  We  have  each  oth- 
er left,  you  see — don't  y  a  Enakt  4  have 
you,  and  you  have  me,  and  we — ' 

"She  crept  up  into  his  arms  with  a  stifled 
cry.  We  took  the  children  out  and  shut  the 
door. 

'•We  stood  there  a  moment  in  the  entry, 
quite  still,  wc  two,  with  our  unmarried,  lonely 
lives  stretching  on  into  an  unknown  future,  and 
I  believe  one  thought  was  in  tho  heart  of  both. 
I  believe  we  envied  that  man  and  woman  in 
their  grief — in  any  grief,  in  any  agony. 

"  August  15. — Mi-s  Stuyvesant  left  for  New 
York  to-day  at  live  o'clock.  [Observation  :  How 
easily  words  arc  written  !] 

"I  went  up  to  the  house  to  bid  her  good-by. 
It  was  an  intrusion,  of  course,  and  I  knew  it  ; 
but  I  went. 

"Th  •  <  .ima,"'  was  already  at  the  door,  and 
I  walked  down  the  path  with  her  to  carry  her 
little  bag.  Tho  sweet  graciousncss  of  those 
days  when  death  was  in  the  house,  and  we 
struggled  against  it  together,  had  given  place 
to  a  certain  hauteur  in  her  manner,  or  embar- 
rassment. I  conclude  the  former.  lbr*t\li-h 
traveling-suit — its  soft  drabs  and  blues  suiting 
her  faco  so  wonderfully — tho  complete  return 
to  the  elegance  of  her  city  life  which  showed 
so  utterly  in  her  dress  (a  woman's  dress  trans- 
lates much  of  her  uns|>okcn  history)  dazzled  me 
nt  first.  I  doubted  for  the  instant — or  rather  1 
tritil  to  doubt — whether  the  entire  woman  were 
not  thus  transformed  into  a  thing  of  art. 

"I  doubted  no  linger  when  wo  reached  the 
gate.  She  turned  her  face  up  to  me  with  hor 
ran-,  womanly  smile,  putting  her  little  gloved 
hand  frankly  into  mine. 

4  4  4  Dr.  James,  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to 
you.' 

I  stammered  some  protest. 

44  4 1  grievously  misjudged  you  once — so  gricv- 
ously  that  1  can  not  tell  you  how.' 

4*  She  was  turning  away  at  that,  tho  bright 
scarlet  color  in  her  haughty  lips;  she  has  a  cu- 
rious way  of  showing  emotion  by  the  tint  of  her 
lips.  1  stepped  before  her  in  the  path,  caught 
her  eyes,  and  held  them. 

44  •  Miss  Stuyvesant,  I  have  learned  some- 
thing from  you.  May  I  tell  you  what  ?  I  have 
learned  that  to  be  wealthy  is  not  always  to  be 
shallow  j  that  position  and  accomplishments  are 
not  necessarily  pride  or  vanity,  or  unchristian 
scorn  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  God 
has  not  blessed  with  tins  world's  gifts.  I  have 
learned  from  you  what  I  have  doubted  all  my 
life.    And  I  have  learned — ' 

4'  God  knows  what  words  were  on  my  lips — 
mad  w  ords  that  were  burning  on  my  brain,  and 
scorching  my  tongue,  and  crying  like  souls  in 
pain  to  be  uttered.  What  they  were  I  believe 
I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  with  to  know.  What- 


ever they  were,  remember,  Enoch  James,  you 
did  not  say  them — no,  you  ha\e  not  said  them. 
They  ire  yours,  and  yours  only  ;  they  are  hushed 
with  a  great  silence,  until  the  day  when  the  sea 
shall  give  up  its  dead,  and  hearts  give  up  their 
DO]  >t erics. 

"N.B. —  Moral  reflections  spoil  the  beauty 
of  a  narrative,  particularly  w  hen  it  is  of  a  cheer- 
ful nature.  Where  was  I?  Oh  yes;  Mi.-s 
Stuyvesant  dropptd  her  parasol  suddenly,  and 
the  coachman  swore  at  the  delay  sutto  voce.  I 
picked  up  the  parasol,  I  believe — yes,  I  picked 
up  the  parasol.  I  also  handed  her  into  tho 
carriage.  She  threw  back  an  impulsive,  girlish 
ki>s  at  Mrs.  McKay,  who  w;is  standing  in  tho 
doorway  in  her  bla  k  dre^s,  with  her  restful 
Mnile;  lluttered  her  handkerchief  a  moment  at 
the  window,  and  was  driw  n  raj  idly  away. 

11  I  I  liera  J  went  among  tho  trees  back  of 
the  house,  and  watched  the  train  whirl  oil'  into 
the  sunset,  and  listened  to  its  long,  loud  shriek, 
hut  I  am  not  quite  sure.  There  certainly  could 
ha\o  l>een  no  reason  for  such  a  procedure.  I 
seldom  do  a  thing  w  ithout  reasons. 

four  o'c/iu-i  ,  a.m.—  The  faint  dawn  11  Wight* 
ening  ;  the  gray  hills  outlined  w  ith  crimson  ;  tho 
shadows  turning  gr<  en.  How  long  have  I  p.;ce  1 
this  room?  God  help  me! — I  can  form  no 
idea  "' 

 He  had  found  her  at  last. 

He  had  lied  from  her  over  teas,  over  mount- 
ains, over  trackless  prairies,  over  burning  sands. 
lie  had  ititled  the  \  i-ion  of  hei  lace  in  Alleghany 
mists.  He  h.ol  dimmed  it  in  the  skies  of  tho 
sunset  lands — had  drow  ned  it  in  tin-  beat  of  eter- 
nal waves  —  had  ruled  il  out  of  his  dnaiuings  by 
the  vagaries  of  a  savage  life.  Ho  had  placed 
the  width  of  a  world  between  it  and  him.  In 
the  In  -  ital  f  Paris,  in  the  caravans  of  Arabia, 
i:i  -  orched  valleys  of  India,  among  nameless 
horrors  of  his  profession,  under  blazing  skies, 
under  scalding  winds,  in  jungles  lighted  by  the 
glare  of  tigers'  eyes  on  shores  where  the  alli- 
gator leered,  and  royal-tinted  flowers  breathed 
rare  p  i-.  M,  M  1  tl  e  slow,  sly  hazes  cr«  pt  and 
rose  over  miles  of  purple,  doomed  solitude, 
stretching  away  and  dimming  into  "places  where 
no  man  is,  or  hath  been  since  the  making  of  the 
world" — he  hud  struggled  with  this  face,  this 
womanly,  gracious  face,  that  neither  time  nor 
space  could  conquer;  that  no  will  of  his  could 
blur  or  blot  from  the  place  which  it  had  chosen, 
forever  bright  and  bleak  beside  him,  with  great, 
still  eyes,  and  a  smile  upon  its  lips. 

As  he  had  fled  from  it,  so  ho  had  come  back 
to  it — as  one  commanded. 

And  so  on  this  night  he  had  found  her,  in 
this  fitting  place,  in  this  fitting  way — the  great, 
gay  room  filled  with  its  splendor  and  its  lights, 
its  jewels,  'tis  <:>  -stly  draperies,  its  haughty  smiles, 
its  merry  words  ;  himself  a  stranger  and  es- 
tranged within  it,  with  his  bronzed  face,  and 
rnsty  coat,  and  awkward  silence,  tolerated  there 
by  the  courtesy  of  a  careless  boy  whose  life  he 
had  saved  in  the  horrors  of  a  plague  at  Delhi — 
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enduring  the  toleration,  and  gnawing  his  proud 
lips  unseen,  for  the  picture  of  the  bright,  bleak 
face  that  might  be  here  among  its  like.  Here, 
with  no  wealth,  with  no  fame,  where  wealth  and 
fame  were  all ;  with  no  passport  but  his  man- 
hood, where  simple  manhood  was  nothing,  go- 
ing back  to-morrow  to  the  old,  dead  days  at 
Dunkirk,  into  his  future  of  lowly  toil,  into  years 
that  the  pictured  face  had  left  forever  solitary 
— here,  to-night  he  had  waited  for  her,  and  she 
had  come. 

A  voice  at  his  side  startled  him  roughly,  as 
he  stood  half-hidden  there  in  the  curtain,  his 
eyes  on  her  as  she  came  into  the  room. 

"  You  are  ill,  Sir?  Let  me  open  this  win- 
dow.   The  room  is  close." 

"111?    No— oh  no!" 

His  questioner,  a  flaxen-haired,  wide-eyed 
belle,  caught  in  that  chance  moment,  in  the 
strangeness  of  a  crowd,  a  look  that  no  human 
eyes  had  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  Enoch  James. 
She  remembered  it  to  her  dying  day. 

Miss  Stuyvesant  crossed  the  room  in  her 
swan-like  way,  her  face  rising  like  a  statue's 
from  her  high-throated  velvet  dress,  turned  sud- 
denly in  the  blaze  of  a  chandelier,  and  saw  him. 

Her  lips  turned  scarlet  and  paled. 

Doctor  James  bowed  gravely  and  stood  still. 
Only  the  width  of  a  mirror  separated  them.  It 
might  have  become  in  that  moment  the  width 
of  a  lifetime.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  She 
neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"Latest  style  from  the  Ganges !  Voyez  vous?" 
said  a  careless  whisper  from  somewhere  at  the 
country  doctor's  elbow. 

Miss  Stuyvesant  crossed  in  front  of  the  mir- 
ror, her  splendid  length  reflected  in  it,  her  eyes 
ablaze. 

"  Doctor  James,  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ? 
I  am  tired  of  this  room." 

They  crossed  the  gorgeous  room,  conspicuous 
in  the  gorgeous  crowd,  her  gloved  hand  upon 
his  arm,  her  velvet  touching  his  rusty  black,  her 
head  held  like  a  queen's.  At  the  conservatory 
door  she  stopped. 

"We  will  go  in,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  his 
voice  strange  to  himself,  speaking  as  one  who 
had  a  right  to  command. 

She  went  in. 

In  a  tangle  of  ivy  leaves  and  fuschias,  where 
the  perfume  of  unseen  heliotrope  was  faint  and 
sweet,  he  faced  her  suddenly,  with  folded  arms. 

"You  see  I  have  come  back.  Do  you  know 
why  I  have  come  back?  Do  you  know  why  I 
went  away?" 

She  bent  her  head,  a  curious,  listening  look 
about  her  mouth. 

"  You  know  why  I  went  away.  You  know 
why  I  have  come  back.  I  fled  like  a  coward 
from  that  which  has  dogged  me  like  my  shadow. 
1  turn  to-night  and  face  it.  If  it  stabs  me 
through  all  the  slow  years  till  I  die,  I  face  it. 
At  its  best  or  at  its  worst  I  face  it.  It  is  the 
love  of  a  man  to  whom  there  is  but  one  woman 
in  the  world ;  nor  will  ever  be;  nor  can  be." 

He  stood  erect  before  her,  with  his  head  , 


thrown  back,  with  his  folded  arms — a  man  with 
his  manhood  only  to  offer  her. 

That  listening  look  about  her  mouth  sharp- 
ened like  the  look  of  one  in  an  agony.  If  he 
had  said  but  a  word  to  her  of  his  poverty,  of  his 
obscurity,  of  the  contrast  of  his  toil  against  the 
gorgeous  dreaming  of  her  life  ;  if  he  had  said  so 
much  as  one  word  of  it,  she  would  have  raised 
her  haughty  lids,  wished  him  good-evening, 
swept  out  of  the  tangle  of  ivy  leaves  and  left 
him.  But  he  said  no  such  word.  Nor  did  he 
speak  of  that  judgment  with  which  she  might 
have  bitterly  misjudged  him  —  that  judgment 
which  in  its  possibility  had,  in  certain  silent 
hours  of  this  man's  life,  almost  wrung  prayers 
from  his  lips  that  Heaven  would  decree  her  pen- 
niless and  friendless.  With  something  grander 
than  pride  he  passed  this  by.  In  a  silence  more 
voiceful  than  any  speech  it  hushed  itself. 

He  loved  her.  That  was  enough  for  him  and 
for  her.  He  gave  as  much  as  he  could  receive 
from  princess  or  beggar.  The  equality  was  ac- 
cepted and  simple. 

"I  think  you  know,"  he  said,  speaking  very 
quietly  and  gravely — she  could  not  see  his  hand 
clenched  like  iron  out  of  sight — "  I  think  you 
know  what  such  a  love  may  be.  If  it  is  worth 
any  thing  to  you." 

That  listening  look  quivered  out  of  her  lips, 
their  scarlet  color  shooting  over  them.  She 
threw  back  her  head,  her  face  upturned  to  his. 

"  Eor  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  rich.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  proud — so  very 
proud.    Will  you  look  into  my  eyes  and  see?" 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  he  saw. 


OUR  MINISTER  TO  MEXICO, 
i. 

I WAS  standing,  on  a  certain  Sunday  after- 
noon, in  the  centre  of  our  Bible-class  and 
of  the  question  as  to  who  Melchizcdek  w;is, 
when  I  observed  a  stranger  enter  the  church- 
door  and  stand  in  the  aisle.  I  was  not  sorry 
for  it.  The  truth  is,  I  was  a  little  weary  of 
Melchizedek ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would  have 
welcomed  as  a  relief  even  the  end  of  the  world ! 
Yes,  better  even  that  than  Melchizedek. 
Permit  me  to  explain. 

In  every  Bible-class  in  Christendom  there  is 
a  Mr.  Yea,  generally  an  old  gentleman — law- 
yer, doctor,  merchant.  I  am  speaking  not  of  a 
Bible-class  composed  of  youth  —  that  is  alto- 
gether another  question — but  of  an  adult  class, 
such  as  it  was  my  lot  to  attend  on  the  warm 
and  slumberous  afternoon  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. And  a  thoroughly  estimable  Christian 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Yea,  especially  on  Sunday,  so 
neatly  attired,  and  with  his  thin  white  hair  care- 
fully brushed  up,  by  the  loving  hand  of  wife  or 
grand-daughter,  from  the  sides  as  much  as  pos- 
sible over  the  bald  head.  Long-considered  and 
decided  opinions  are  those  held  by  Mr.  Yea 
upon  every  subject,  especially  religious.  In 
reference  to  Melchizcdek  and  the  date  and  mode 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  old  gentleman  is 
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very  clear  and  exceedingly  positive.  If  it  were  I  Returning  to  my  class,  I  begged  then  to  cx- 
not  for  Mr.  Nay  it  would  make  no  trouble,  i  cuse  me  for  a  while,  and,  taking  my  hat,  with- 
Acid  and  alkali  arc  quiet  enough  when  kept  drew,  smiling  to  myself  as  I  walked  out  of  the 
apart.  All  the  effervescence  in  our  Bible-class  church,  both  at  my  own  escape  and  at  the  de- 
was  owing  to  Mr.  Nay  being  a  constant  attend-  spairing  looks  of  my  class  abandoned  thus  by 
ant  thereon  as  well  as  Mr.  Yea.  me  to  Mr.  Yea  and  Mr.  Nay,  as  to  both  Sevlla 

Much  pleasure,  doubtless,  it  would  have  af-  and  Charybdis. 
forded  Mr.  Nay  if  he  could  h.ive  agreed  with       "My  name.  Sir,  is  Plantagcnct  Brown,"  re- 
Mr.  Yea  in  reference  to  the  theological  points  marked  my  companion,  gathering  op  the  reins 
mentioned  —  only  he  could  not,  did  not.     It.    of  his  bays,  as  1  seated  myself  by  his  side  in  his 
only,  while  the  one  speaking  could  have  been  very  handsome  vehicle, 
listened  to,  while  proving  his  point,  by  the  oth-       "And  the  lady  ?"  asked  I. 
er !    But  not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  one  hearing  really      M  Her  friends,  I  should  inform  you,  are  very 
not  hearing,  only  waiting  impatiently  for  the  much  opposed  to  our  marriage,  w  ill  probably  re- 
other  to  get  through  to  give  his  unaltered  and   fuse  to  be  present.     Miss  Amelia  Agnc^v,"  re- 
wholly  unalterable  opinion.  I  plied  the  solemn  bridegroom,  in  deliberate  nc- 

No  man  could  have  strategized  more  than  I  cents, 
did  to  heap  these  two  estimable  friends  apart  I  Amelia  Aguew  ?  And  the^e  handsome  bays  ? 
8ACb  Sunday;  but,  sooner  or  later,  drawn  to-  Yes,  I  understood  the  whole  thing  on  the  sp"t, 
gather  by  tin?  attraction  of  repulsion,  would  Mr.  and  while  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown  is  driving  us 
Y<  a  aad  Mr.  Nay  fall  into  their  inevitable  dead-  toward  his  wedding  1  will  inform  you  all  about 
lock,  so  stopping  all  thoroughfare  for  the  rot  of  it.  1'lenty  of  time.  Up  to  that  instant  every 
the  class,  and  no  police  to  help  us.  It  mattered  bridegroom  who  had  ever  come  for  me  to  per- 
not  what  age  of  history  our  chapter  for  the  day  form  the  ceremony  had  driven  at  furious  pa<  e. 
bad  reference  to,  the  end  of  the  world  was  al-  Not  so  in  this  case.  Nothing  could  be  more 
most  certain  to  befall  in  some  |«criod  of  it  ;  uj»on  deliberate  ami  steady  than  my  companion,  hold- 
whatever  theologian!  platform  we  happened  to  ing  firm  hand,  in  richly  embroidered  gauntlet 
be,  the  mysterious  Patriarch  alluded  to  was  Mire,  glovt  upon  his  horses  all  the  way. 
like  the  Ghool  in  Hamlet,  to  ri>e  through  it  and  Amelia  Aguew  is  a  blue-ew  ,1  blonde  of  some 
hold  us  spell-bound.  eighteen  years  of  age.     If  her  own  mother  bad 

So  that,  arhen  the  It mngar  rnitWBtl  and  alOOd  only  lived,  Amelia  would  have  been  a  highly  in- 
in  the  aisle,  I  bailed  him  silently  as  a  diversion,  telligent  ami  accomplished  girl;  e\ en  more  beau- 
Mr.  Y. a  and  Mr.  Na\.  both  sitting  with  their  tiful,  too.  Unfortunately  for  Amelia,  a  certain 
backs  to  that  end  of  the  church,  went  on  with  I  )e  end  er  day  had  seen  her,  when  a  little  flaxen- 
their  sword-play,  ignorant  of  the  arrival,  giving  haired  U'auty  of  eight  years  old,  weeping,  he- 
me time  to  study  the  p  ison  in  (juestiou,  stand-  side  her  father,  over  the  open  grave  in  which 
ing  as  1  il i«l  in  the  chancel.  is  b  ing  lowered  the  mother  and  :he  wife. 

And  he  was  a  man  to  look  twice  at  even  under  It  would  not  have  been  so  bad  then,  even  for 
other  circumstances;  rather  thick-set,  very  broad  Amelia,  if,  two  years  thereafter,  Mr.  Aguew 
in  the  head  and  chest,  clothed  in  the  black-  could  have  contented  himself  with  Amelia  and 
c>t  and  finest  broadcloth,  sumptuous  Marseilles  Robert,  now  returned  from  his  distant  school, 
waistcoat,  heavy  gold  chain  across  his  bosom,  a  and  let  well  enough  alone  in  the  society  of  his 
sparkling  pin  in  his  linen  — a  rotund,  substan-  children.  Oh,  well,  you  would  have  done  the 
tial -looking  individual.  There  was  nothing  same ;  perhaps  even  I  myself,  though  a  person 
specially  noticeable  about  his  ruddy  and  clean-  of  remarkably  strong  character,  might  have,  in 
shaven  face,  save  the  very  large  and  owl-like  Kkc  case,  yielded  to  the  black  eyes  of  Miss  l'nr- 
eves  out  of  which — as  be  s:...,  1,  1m;  in  |.;md —  kvr  by  our  own  relaxing  hands — have,  like  Joe 
he  ga/ed  solemnly  down  upon  us.  Pull  live  Aguew,  been  carried  oil*  captive.  Whether  so 
minutes  he  Itood  li-tening  to  the  views  of  Mr.  or  m>t,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  friends,  the 
Yea.  then  gravely  turned  to  hearken  to  the  re-  entreaties  of  Kobcrt,  the  passionate  supplications 
joinder  of  Mr.  Nay  for  another  five  minutes,  of  Amelia,  looking  enough  like  her  dead  mother 
then  came  with  slow  step  down  the  aisle,  1  to  have  had  more  inlluencc,  marry  Mi-^  l'arker 
making  him  a  gesture  of  welcome  to  a  seat  near  Mr.  Agncw  did.  In  very  little  time  thereafter 
by  as  he  did  so.    .  Robert  linds  it  expedient  to  board  with,  as  well 

"Could  I  see  you,  Sir,  one  minute?"  he  re-  as  clerk  for,  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Gray  and 
marked,  almost  solemnly,  in  the  brief  interval,  Jones.  If  you  have  ever  passed  through  Potts- 
at  that  instant,  before  Mr.  Yea  resumed  ;  and,  burg  you  may  have  noticed  the  sign,  ''Gentlc- 
with  a  word  of  apology  to  my  class,  I  fell  into  men's  Furnishing  K~raMMimcnt" — it  is  near  the 
his  measured  step  down  the  aisle  toward  the  leading  hotel.  Hy-the-by,  if  you  ever  did  spend 
door.  even  a  day  in  Pottsburg  you  can  not  but  have 

"I  wish  you,  Sir,  to  marry  me,  if  you  will  observed  my  church  there,  the  one  on  the  court- 
be  so  kind.  My  baggy  and  horses  are  at  the  house  square,  as  neat  a  specimen  of  the  Norman 
door.  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes."  lie  Gothic  as  you  could  desire  to  see. 
said  to  me  in  grave  accents,  and  with  smileless  However,  I  rather  think  it  was  cowardly  in 
solemnity  in  his  great  eyes  as  we  stood  together  ,  Robert  to  abandon  his  sister;  he  had  inherited 
in  the  vestibule.  I  that  much  defect  of  character  from  his  father. 
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Because  he  might  have  well  known  that  poor 
Amelia  would  henceforth  have  to  endure  a 
double  portion  of  the  new  Mrs.  Agnew.  To  do 
Robert  justice  he  did  all  he  could,  before  being 
finally  compelled  to  leave,  to  propitiate  his  step- 
mother. If  he  failed  it  is  only  what  his  father 
did,  owing  to  the  same  weakness  of  character 
common  to  them  both. 

The  plain  fact  is,  being  pastor  of  the  church 
where  the  Agnew  family  worshiped,  I  knew  all 
about  it ;  Mrs.  Agnew  was  in  church  on  Sun- 
day in  her  tasteful  dress,  and  in  her  parlor  with 
company,  as  fascinating  a  lady  as  you  would 
desire  to  see ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  her  own 
household,  at  times  at  least,  a  very — let  us  say 
— Kate,  as  said  Kate  was  when  Petruchio  first 
came  upon  her.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Joseph 
Agnew  did  not  possess  one  fibre  of  Petruchio 
in  his  whole  system.  Understand  me  distinct- 
ly, I  can  assert  nothing  of  positive  certainty  in 
reference  to  the  lady  in  question  ;  never  saw 
her  strike  Amelia — never  heard  even  a  bitter 
word  from  her  lips  in  reference  to  Robert, 
Amelia,  or  any  one  else.  Yet  if  Mrs.  Agnew 
could  only  have  .been  a. topic  of  our  Bible-class, 
her  character  as  a  shrew  was  so  well  known  that 
on  that  point  there  would  have  been  instant  and 
perfect  assent  even  between  Messrs.  Yea  and 
Nay.  She  made  a  hell — I  use  the  word  grave- 
ly— of  Mr.  Agnew's  house :  no  Universalist  in 
Pottsburg  in  reference  to  that  fact. 

You  observe  it  was  that  little  Lucy  of  theirs, 
by  no  means  an  ill-looking  child,  which  was 
the  chain  which  held  Mr.  Agnew  in  his  slavery. 
But  that  he  should  permit  the  only  daughter  of 
his  dead  wife — her  living  image,  in  fact,  which 
was,  I  dare  say,  the  very  reason  Mrs.  Agnew  so 
disliked  her — to  be  so  badgered  and  raided  upon 
and  nagged  at  and  worried  by  his  terrible  wife 
is  explainable  only  by  the  ten  million  other  in- 
stances like  it. 

"But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  Minis- 
ter to  Mexico  ?" 

Exactly.  You  are  right.  The  condition  of 
the  Agnew  family  annoyed  me  for  so  many  years 
that  I  forget  myself  when  I  come  to  speak  about 
it.  We  can  discipline  members  in  my  church 
when  they — should  any  one  of  them  ever  do  it, 
which  Heaven  forbid! — swear,  steal,  fight,  get 
drunk ;  but  Mrs.  Agnew's  case — more  richly 
worthy  of  discipline  than  any  of  that  kind — you 
can  not  lay  hold  of ;  there  are  no  witnesses,  no 
facts  in  evidence,  it  is  that  which  irritates  me 
if  I  ever  yielded  to  irritation  !  Besides,  I  am 
an  old  man ;  have  known  Amelia  ever  since  she 
was  presented  for  baptism  an  infant ;  have  read 
her  miserable  home-life  in  her  face  whenever  I 
have  met  her  for  the  last  several  j^ears. 

Of  course  here  in  Pottsburg  we  all  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  just  who  and  what  Elias  Lobkin 
is ;  yet  I  agreed  when  I  heard  of  it,  with  every 
body  else,  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  bet- 
ter for  Amelia  to  marry  even  Elias  than  to  un- 
dergo that  home  martyrdom  still.  How  very 
strange,  by-the-by,  that  Providence  should  have 
taken  away  from  us  thoroughly  excellent  Mr. 
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Simms,  our  useful  Senior  Wns$eji,^srs  if  ui( 
week,  and  have  left  this  Mr&i^^ew^ 
Latin  poet — I  can  not  recall  hisf.nai 
right  in  what  he  said  about  the — Nov't 
is  the  adjective  going  before?    How  forgVfrL 
I  am,  I  fear  I  am  getting  old  in  good  earnest:  W 

I  mentioned  Elias  Lobkin.  He  was  by  no 
means  our  Minister  to  Mexico,  and  of  him  I 
have  little  to  say.  Yet  if  Elias  was  a  pale,  thin, 
undecided  sort  of  youth,  anointing  his  head  and 
scanty  beard  with  every  hair-oil  in  his  shop — 
Elias  is  a  druggist — and  perfuming  himself  with 
each  and  every  essence  therein,  he  is  a  good 
youth;  truthful,  and  honest,  and  would  have 
made  Amelia  an  excellent  husband.  And  I 
am  satisfied  Amelia  has  had  some  idea  of  mar- 
rying even  Elias  as  the  alterative— as  that  drug- 
gist would  have  called  it— to  her  step-mother. 
Pity  he  is  so  awkward  and  excessively  shy. 
Not  two  weeks  ago  I  met  him  walking  with 
Amelia.  I  am  sure  he  could  have  seen  no- 
thing in  my  face  or  manner  to  have  caused  it, 
but  the  poor  young  man  colored  blood-red  up 
to  the  very  rim  of  his  new  hat  when  he  saw  me ; 
and  Amelia  had  a  face  in  which  unhappiness, 
vexation,  and  mirth  were  singularly  blended. 

All  this,  you  observe,  is  by  way  of  explana- 
tion as  we  accompany  Mr.  Brown. 

"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the 
friends  of  the  lady  are  opposed  to  the  marriage  ?" 
I  asked  of  my  companion,  as  he  drove  steadily 
along. 

"I  so  understand,"  he  replied,  with  great 
deliberation.  "  She  is,  as  you  must  know,  of 
age.  I  have  the  legal  license,"  he  added,. after 
a  pause,  and,  producing  that  document  from  his 
breast-pocket,  after  a  good  deal  of  ungloving  of 
hand  and  unbuttoning  of  coat,  he  handed  it  to 
me. 

Reading  it  carefully  over,  I  found  it  all  cor- 
rect, and  fell  into  serious  meditation  as  to  what 
I  ought  to  do. 

"My  name  is  Plantagenet  Brown.  I  am 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  I  am  a  specu- 
lator. I  am  here  looking  into  the  titles  of  some 
lands,"  my  companion  proceeded  in  measured 
accents  to  inform  me,  after  quite  a  silence  be- 
tween us,  rolling  his  remarkably  large  eyes  upon 
me  with  unspeakable  gravity. 

"  Have  you  known  Amelia  for  any  length  of 
time  ?"  asked  I. 

"Two  weeks  to-day,"  equally  grave. 

"  Is  not  that  rather  a  brief  acquaintance  upon 
which  to  form,  a  union  for  life?"  I  next  rea- 
soned. 

"I  am  willing  to  take  her  upon  it.  She  is 
willing  to  take  me,"  was  the  sententious  rc- 
jonder. 

Her  step-mother  is  the  propelling  cause  in 
chief,  I  said  to  myself ;  but  what  could  the  poor 
thing  see  in  this  owl-like  stranger?  Besides,  I 
knew  that  Elias  is  desperately  in  love  with  her, 
and,  unless  I  am  very  greatly  mistaken,  there 
exists  some  contract  of  marriage  between  them. 
As  I  said  this  to  myself,  my  eyes  fell  on  the 
splendid  bays  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown  was  driv- 
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ing.  Very  fine  animals  they  were  indeed, 
groomed  till  their  glossy  hides  shone  like  a  mir- 
ror, every  hair  of  mane  and  tail  as  accurately 
arranged  as  if  by  a  barber  with  brush  and  poma- 
tum. The  vehicle,  too,  was  a  new  and  wry 
handsome  one,  the  most  brilliant  of  rugs  under 
our  feet :  the  harness  silver  plated,  the  reins  of 
scarlet  silk. 

The  matter  began  to  grow  plainer  to  me. 
Let  me  announce  it  here  as  a  fact  worth  >a\  in.' 
and  hearing  :  There  is  nothing  which  has  more 
influence  with  a  woman,  at  least  with  a  blue- 
c\c  1  blonde,  than  a  span  of  fine  and  thoroughly 
trained  horses.  You  may  be  ever  so  excellent 
a  youth,  ever  so  handsome,  ever  so  well-dressed, 
and  agreeable  in  manner,  but,  if  you  wish  to 
make  certain  of  your  blonde,  never  visit  her  upon 
foot.  iJrivc  up  to  her  door  in  a  handsome  ve- 
hicle of  sonic  kind,  it  matters  not  what,  so  that 
it  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  line  horses.  I  can  im- 
agine poor  Elias  Lobkin  reaching  the  door  of 
Mr.  Agncw's  house  all  heated  and  |M infilling 
from  a  walk  thither,  mectiiij  Amelia  there  in  a 
fever  and  liuster  of  hair  and  collar  and  dusty 
boots.  And  1  can  imagine,  t«K»,  this  Mr.  Plnn- 
tagenet  Brown  not  guilty  of  any  sm  h  folly,  but 
driving  deliberately  up  to  the  front  gate  in  thin 
neat  equipage,  deliberately  fastening  his  lionet 
tin-re  in  full  view,  not  only  of  nil  in  the  house, 
but  of  nil  the  neighbors,  too —  there  is  much  in 
that  also  — and  gravely  marching  up  the  front 
walk  and  ringing  at  the  doOfi  When  Amelia 
meets  him  in  the  parlor  he  is  cool,  collected, 
powerful.  1  dare  say  he  has  had  Amelia  out 
riding  with  him,  to,.;  an  1  ;h —  horses — even 
the  red  nets  on  them  with  their  plentiful  tassels 
not  without  their  influence — have  settled  the 
question  and  Elias  L»hkin.  Perhaps  Amelia, 
poor  thing!  preferred  marrying  some  one  who 
could  an  1  would  take  her  away  from  Potlshurg 
and  her  step-mother. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  making  a  very  long  story 
of  all  this,  but  I  have  to  tell  the  thing  in  my 
own  way  or  not  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  I  do 
not  think  I  am  prosy.  The  remark  to  that  ef- 
fect in  reference  to  my  sermons  which  came  to 
my  ears  as  from  Robert  Agnew  I  ascril<e  partly 
to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  largely  to 
the  defective  character  of  that  youth.  In  re- 
gard to  him,  it  has  lately  occurred  to  me  that 
his  step-mother  may  have  had  grounds  in  the 
di.sseiisi, ,-i  between  them. 

"You  are  not  going  to  stop  here?"  I  said,  as 
my  new  acquaintance  drew  up  at  the  Widow 
Peterson's  front  gate. 

II  Yes.  Amelia  is  here.  They  refused  to  per- 
mit the  ceremony  to  take  place  at  her  father's 
house,"  replied  my  companion. 

What  very  remarkable  eyes  that  man  had! 
The  largest  and  most  solemn  I  crer  saw ;  and 
his  whole  heavy  bearing  in  such  contradiction  to 
the  hasty  marriage  in  view.  The  fact  is,  I  did 
not  like  Mr.  Plantagcnct  Brown  at  all.  Yet,  in 
this,  and  in  every  thing  else,  I  have  a  theory — 
rather  a  religion.  It  is  this  :  when  any  unwel- 
come emergency  arises,  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 


avert  it.  If,  after  full  and  fair  effort,  I  am  pow- 
erless to  proves!  the  evil,  whatever  it  maybe,  I 
accept  it  as  a  blessing.  If  it  be  inevitable,  it  is 
from  a  Hand  which  sends  only  blessings,  even 
the  things  seemingly  evil  being  blessings  jn 
masks. 

A  very  full  conversation  I  had  with  the  Wid- 
ow Peterson,  one  of  my  communicants,  a  sensi- 
ble soul,  one  who  had  known  the  first  Mrs.  Ag- 
ncw  well,  and  who  had  been  a  second  mother  to 
poor  Ann  lia  in  all  her  s,  ,rrow  s. 

•■  He  r  choice  is  only  between  this  Mr.  Brown 
and  Elias  Lobkin,"  she  told  me  finally.  "That 
terrible  Mrs.  Agnew  has  frightened  away  all  the 
rest  of  our  young  men  fr<  m  \  Siting  Amelia,  al- 
though they  all  agree  there  is  not  n  prettier  or 
sweeter  girl  in  Pottsburg  :  the  fact  that  this  sec- 
ond w  ife  has  her  grip  upon  all  the  property  has 
its  weight,  of  course.  Von  can  not  imagine,  Sir, 
how  the  nun  dread  that  Mrs.  Agnew!" 

Y<  s  I  could.  I  did  not  tell  Mi-.  Peterson, 
or  ai  \  one  cNe,  not  even  my  own  maiden  sister 
who  kecj  s  house  for  me,  but  I  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  Mrs.  Agnew  was  fully  equnl  to  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Urownrigg,  or  Madame  llrinvilliers, 
or  Messalina,  just  as  the  temptation  happened 
to  tie. 

44  If  that  Elias  Lobkin  had  only  a  particle  of 
spirit,  poor,  wi  ak,  w ishy-washy  creature  that  he 
is,  he  could  ha\e  married  Amelia  months  ago. 
Hesitating,  stammering,  blundering,  blushing 
goose  of  a  thing  as  ho  is!  1  have  done  all  I 
could,"  said  the  Widow. 

•'Suppose  |  refuse  to  marry  tin  m  ?"  1  risked. 

"It  will  do  no  good,  Sir,  whatever.  They 
ha\e  tak'  u  all  that,  I.  into  n  tisideration,  and 
intend,  if  you  do  r<  fuse,  to  drive  right  o\cr  to 
the  Methodist  preacher.  He  has  had  n  hint 
that  his  sen  ices  may  be  wanted,  and  is  waiting 
at  his  house,  in  case  they  should  come  over,  this 
moment.  No.  sir,  I  know  all  about  it.  Ame- 
lia has  made  up  her  mind.  She  thinks  nothing 
on  earth  can  be  worse  than  her  present  home. 
Oh,  if  I  only  had  that  Lobkin  by  the  shoulders 
I  could  shake  him  well  !"  added  the  Widow,  en- 
ergetically, with  extended  hands. 

N  \t  I  saw  Amelia  in  her  dreeing. room.  I 
found  her  in  traveling  dress,  bonnet  on.  I  might 
as  well  have  fried  to  reason  with  a  statue.  The 
girl  was  cold,  pale,  tearless,  like  a  loving  creat- 
ure driven  to  bay  in  a  stony,  tranccdikc  condi- 
tion. 1  doubt  even  whether  she  heard  a  word 
I  said. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  marry  them. 
I  looked  over  the  license  again,  trying  to  think 
as  I  did  so. 

u  Would  it  not  be  well  for  me  at  least  to  sec 
Mr.  Agnew  ? — even  Robert  Agnew  ?"  I  a»kcd  of 
Mrs.  Peterson. 

44  Bless  your  soul,  Sir,  I  have  done  nothing 
else  but  see  them  every  day  these  last  two  weeks. 
No  use  at  all,"  said  that  lady.  "Besides,  who 
knows  but  this  Mr.  Rrown  may  make  her  an 
excellent  husband  at  last.  At  least,  if  we  know 
nothing  for  him,  we  know  nothing  against  him !'' 

Very  well,  thought  I,  as  the  stranger  stood 
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up  before  me  at  last,  beside  his  stony-faced 
bride — stony-faced  as  Niobe,  but  as  beautiful ; 
behind  your  broad  face  and  huge  eyes  there  may 
be  some  blessing  arrived  from  heaven  in  dis- 
guise for  Amelia ! 

Only  Mrs.  Peterson  and  two  or  three  neigh- 
bors, called  in  for  the  purpose,  stood  around  as 
I  demanded  whether  any  one  knew  any  reason 
why  this  man  and  this  woman  should  not  now 
be  united  in  marriage.  At  this  juncture,  ex- 
actly as  if  it  was  a  scene  in  a  novel  or  a  play, 
the  form  of  Elias  Lobkin  burst  upon  the  stage. 
I  do  not  know,  but  have  always  believed  that 
Mrs.  Peterson  had  sent  for  him  in  her  despera- 
tion. Any  how,  he  had  suddenly  heard  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  there  he  was,  standing,  in  the 
door  of  the  parlor,  gazing  upon  us  in  a  state 
of  extreme  bewilderment.  Evidently  he  had 
come  in  a  very  great  hurry ;  he  was  panting  for 
breath,  dripping  with  perspiration,  red  as  morn- 
ing, though  late  as  evening.  But  bewilderment 
was  the  leading  feature  of  his  condition — ex- 
treme, unmingled,  intense  astonishment.  While 
Elias  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  youth,  most 
devotedly  attached  to  Amelia,  he  was  weak, 
painfully  weak.  His  love  for  her  had  been 
steadily  consuming  what  organic  vigor  he  before 
possessed ;  and  now  his  very  love  for  Amelia, 
instead  of  animating  him  to  action,  only  ran 
into  and  increased  the  intensity  of  his  horror 
and  amazement  at  finding  her  in  the  very  act 
of  being  married  to  somebody  else. 

I  had  just  consented  in  mind  to  the  theory 
that  Plantagenet  Brown  was  a  blessing  in  dom- 
ino ;  having  done  all  I  could  in  the  matter. 
Now  I  could  not  be  sure  but  what  Elias,  instead, 
was  that  blessing.  Pausing  as  long  as  I  decent- 
ly could,  to  give  Elias  time  to  get  through  his 
astonishment — "In  proceeding  to  marry  this 
man  to  this  woman,''''  I  repeated,  with  the  great- 
est possible  deliberation  and  emphasis,  "  if  there 
be  any  person  here  present  who  knows  any  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  thus  u-ni-ted  in 
mar-ri-age,  let  him  now  speak,  or  forever  here- 
after hold  his  peace!"  and  I  strung  out  the 
words  as  long  as  continuity  of  language  permits. 

Only  amazement,  pouring  like  a  river  from 
within — from  eyes,  from  hair,  and  face,  and 
half-extended  hands,  on  the  part  of  the  astound- 
ed lover. 

If  the  fool  had  only  the  sense  to  step  forward, 
take  Plantagenet  Brown  by  the  collar,  pitch 
him  out  of  the  door,  and  marry  Amelia  instead ! 
I  was  sure  Amelia  would  have  consented  to  al- 
most any  thing  in  her  wretchedness,  and  I  would 
have  risked  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  license. 
Clergyman  as  I  am,  I  almost  made  the  sug- 
gestion aloud.  I  do  believe  I  would  have  actu- 
ally done  so  in  the  crisis  of  the  moment.  The 
fact  is,  even  in  that  rapid  instant  I  thought  of 
the  editor  of  the  Pottsburg  Scream.  Politically 
hostile  to  me,  I  knew  well  how  sure  he  would 
be  to  parade  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
frightfully  distorted,  in  his  columns,  with  all  the 
adjectives,  interjections,  italics,  and  small  capi- 
tals in  his  font  of  type. 


To  do  good  Mrs.  Peterson  justice,  she  had 
crossed  over  to  Elias  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
had  been  whispering  energetically  in  his  ear 
from  that  time,  apparently  unheeded  by  Elias 
in  that  amazement  in  which  his  entire  soul 
seemed  pouring  itself  away.  Now,  Elias  heed- 
ing neither  that  nor  the  opportunity  I  afforded 
him,  that  lady  gave  him  a  sudden  pinch  on  the 
arm.  "My  gracious !"  it  wrung  from  his  lips  ; 
from  the  shrillness  of  the  tone  I  know  it  must 
have  been  as  severe  a  pinch  as  a  woman  in  an 
emergency  could  confer  ;  but  that  was  all  it  ac- 
complished. He  did  not  look  toward  her  to 
see  who  or  what  it  was— all  his  being  pouring 
itself  out  in  unmingled,  uninterrupted,  and  un- 
interruptible amazement. 

The  case  was  hopeless.  The  man  was  a  fool, 
and  deserved  to  lose  Amelia.  I  took  a  species 
of  savage  pleasure  even  in  performing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  service  which  made  them  man 
and  wife.  Only  astonishment,  on  the  part  of 
Elias  Lobkin,  at  his  sudden,  irreparable,  un- 
speakable loss,  even  unto  the  final  consumma- 
tion thereof. 

As  to  poor  Amelia,  she  stood  there,  looking 
me  full  in  the  eyes,  as  if  she  might  fall  into 
hysterics  every  moment.  In  fact,  I  had  a  rapid 
hope  she  would,  and  so  give  her  lover  time  to 
recover  from  his  trance.  But  no;  she  answered 
every  question  promptly,  seemed  in  full  posses- 
sion of  her  nerves.  Having  known  her  from 
childhood  I  kissed  her  in  conclusion — altogeth- 
er too  lovely  a  woman  to  squander  on  this  large- 
eyed  object  standing  beside  her  cool  and  grave 
as  an  Egyptian  sphinx. 

"I  did  intend,  Sir,"  he  said  to  me,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  red  silk  reins,  his  wife  beside 
him,  to  leave,  "to  have  handed  you  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece  for  your  services.  After  your 
extraordinary  conduct  this  afternoon  I  will  give 
you  nothing  at  all,  Sir,  nothing!"  rolling  his 
eyes  upon  me  and  adjusting  his  embroidered 
gloves  as  he  deliberately  said  it,  and  so  drove 
off.  After  that  no  particle  of  doubt  remained 
in  my  mind  that  he  was  a  most  unprincipled 
individual.  My  only  regret  was  that  I  had  not 
altogether  refused  to  marry  him. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  by  the  impres- 
sion, but  I  feel  positively  certain  that,  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  Widow  Peterson 
— a  robust  and  warm-hearted  woman  she  was — 
laid  hold  upon  poor  Elias  and  gave  him  the 
shaking  she  spake  of.  I  was  glad  of  it — glad 
of  it !  Only,  I  am  satisfied  Elias  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  it  at  the  time. 

The  whole  thing  took  so  short  a  time,  too ; 
on  such  minute  pivots,  infinitesimal  yet  jewels 
those  pivots,  does  our  life  turn  for  good  or  for 
evil!  Only  a  short  time  ;  for  when  I  got  back 
to  my  Bible-class  Mr.  Yea  was  not  half  done 
with  Melchizedck — nor  Mr.  Nay  cither. 

II. 

It  was  just  two  years  after  all  this,  that,  one 
morning  as  I  was  seated  comfortably  to  my  ser- 
mon, my  little  Harry— a  remarkably  intelligent 
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nephew  of  mine — of  ten  years,  came  running 
in  to  my  study  exclaiming: 

44 Oh,  uncle!  just  to  think,  here  is  Miss  Ame- 
lia— Miss  Amelia  Agncw — don't  you  remember 
her  ? — coming  up  the  front  walk  !" 

With  that  he  whips  out  again,  and  in  a  few 
moments  returns,  showing  in  no  other  than  that 
lady. 

"  That  will  do.  Harry,"  I  said,  ns  the  visitor 
in  question,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face  with  her  right  hand,  made  a  gesture  as  of 
dismissal  to  the  boy  with  her  left.  Of  course, 
I  was  curious  to  know  all  that  had  U-falbn 
Amelia  since  her  marriage  to  her  mysterious 
nnd  remarkably  large-eyed  lover,  yet  I  would 
gladly  have  postpoMd  knowing  it  all  until  the 
afternoon. 

No  alderman  more  unwilling  to  be  disturbed 
when  seated  at  a  tureen  of  turtle  soup  than  I 
am  when  fairly  seated  at  the  composition  of  a 
sermon.  With  the  very l»est  sennon-pa|<er which 
can  be  obtained  from  England,  thick,  tmooth, 
creamy,  before  me  ;  with  a  |<*n  wbirh  glides 
smoothly  to  my  thought  over  the  same  ;  with  a 
text  which  unfold*  itself  on  the  pa|cr.  a-  I  write, 
as  naturally  and  as  fragrantly  as  a  damask  rose 
in  spring-time,  I  nm  a*  happy,  seated  to  write, 
as  men  generally  grt  to  be  in  this  vain  and  un- 
satisfying world.  My  own  people  understand 
this  too  well  to  interrupt  me  in  the  morning. 
I  only  wish  they  took  the  pleasure  in  hearing 
me  read  my  sermon  on  Sunday  from  the  pulpit 
that  I  take  in  writing  it.  Much  preferring,  hnd 
such  a  thing  been  feasible,  to  have  put  Amelia 
into  the  eloset,  nnd  have  locked  her  in  there  un- 
til I  had  finished  my  sermon,  I,  instead  of  that, 
pat  my  sermon,  with  a  sigh,  in  its  drawer, 
locked  the  same  from  all  puMihlc  contact  with 
Harry,  and  turned  to  Amelia,  who  bad  sunk 
into  a  chair,  and  was  sotthmg  and  weeping — 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes — as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

••And  where  hare  you  been  all  this  time? 
And  how  have  you  been?"  I  a«kcd,  gently. 

••  We  have  never  had  a  fixed  home.  Sir,"  said 
my  visitor,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
speak.  "  Mr.  Hrown's  business  kept  us  travel- 
ing nil  the  time.' 

Sobs,  tears  handkerchief. 

"How  long  since  you  came  to  Pottsborg?" 
I  asked  at  hnl. 

"  ( >nly  yesterday  evening,  Sir.  I  am  staying 
with  K.'l-ert." 

"  Yes,  Robert  has  married  and  settled  down 
to  himself  since  you  left.  He  has  forgiven  Mr. 
Brown,  I  supttosc.    That  is  right,"  1  said. 

"No,  Sir,  Mr.  Rrown  i*  nut  with  me.  And 
that  is  what  I  came  to  Pottsburg  to  see  you 
about,"  said  my  visitor,  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Dear  mo  !  Is  he  dead  ?  Ah.  yes,  I  ought 
to  have  thought  of  it!  I  sympathize  sincerely 
with  you  in  your  My  dear  lady,  this  is  a 

sinful,  sorrowful  world.  If  you  had  not  first 
lost  him  he  would  have  lost  you — " 

"  Oh  no.  Sir,  no ;  ho  is  not  dead ;  it  is  worse 
than  death  \* 


And  after  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  Mrs.  Rrown 
gradually  became  composed  enough  to  remo\c 
her  handkerchief  and  tell  me  her  whole  sad 

story. 

She  had  seen  trouble,  pleruy  of  it ;  that  was 
only  too  trident  from  her  haggard  appearance. 
The  last  two  years  had  dimmed  great  1\  her 
beauty.  Her  very  dress  showed  the  cruel,  or 
at  least  neglectful  husband.  so  threadbare  and 
faded  it  was.  (Mice,  in  the  abandon  of  her 
grief,  she  permitted  n  foot  to  peep  out  fi»  m  un- 
der her  dress  as  she  sat.  In  its  patched  condi- 
tion I  read  as  at  a  glance  her  whole  lust  on*, 
though  she  snatched  it  in  again  the  next  mo- 
ment. 

A  long  story  from  her  lips  ;  a  short  one  from 
mine.  In  a  heavv,  unw  icldv  manner  Mr.  Rrown 
had  seemed  ■tladttd  to  her  from  the  first.  He 
1  i<!  supplied  her  with  every  thing — a  good  deal 
of  jewelry  especially.  He  hnd  driven  her  about 
wiili  him  from  place  to  place,  until.  I  dure  say, 
she  becan.'  »  <  n  >  :  t:  \.  ry  sirht  of  the  bay-, 
with  their  red  ami  ta»*cled  nets.  In  a  solemn 
and  sepulchral  manner  he  hnd  treated  her  not 
unkindly;  but  had,  while  purchn-ing  all  she 
de*ired,  frosen  her  up  by  an  unyielding  grmity 
and  delibemtbin  of  manner,  for  which  he  was 
no  more  to  blame,  I  dare  say,  than  an  owl  is 
for  iu  huge  eves  and  imt«erturbahlc  demeanor. 


shall  ctim 
that  letter 
as  it  was — 


n  really  was!  Who 
lis  convictions  w  hen 
i— mere  fiantic  folly 
Is?    The  man  tinn- 


ing ;  or  he  may  hate  got  out  of  means  and  been 
compelled  to  it,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  n  despo- 
rate  step;  or  he  may  have  been — I  should  not 
wonder  if  at  last  he  was — a  lunatic  :  something 
so  Bf/  rr  or  tttftra  natural  in  his  as|>ect ;  or  ho 
may  have  really  regnrded  himself  as  wedded  to 
a  guilty  wife,  or  a  wife  liable  to  guilt.  What- 
ever may  have  been  hi*  reason,  certain  it  is  that 
a  raving  letter  from  Elias  Lohkin  to  his  wife 
bating  in  some  way  fallen  into  his  hands,  he 
had  deliberately  abandoned  her.  It  was  in  a 
town  some  two  hundred  miles  from  Pottsburg 
it  hap-cned. 

"He  came  into  my  room  at  the  h'tel,  one 
day  just  before  dinner,"  poor  Amelia  told  me, 
"  read  me  a  long  rigmarole  of  stuff  1  never  heard 
of  before,  with  Mr.  I^obkin's  name  at  the  end 
of  it  ;  n  nd  it  slowly  and  carefully,  as  if  it  was 
somebody's  speech  he  was  reading  from  a  news- 
paper. When  he  got  through  he  folded  the  let- 
ter up,  put  it  back  in  its  envelope,  handed  it  to 
me  ;  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  gave  me  w  hat 
he  said  would  be  enough  to  take  me  back  to  this 
place;  told  me  I  would  never  sec  him  again: 
put  on  hi*  hat  and  walked  <nit— all  as  dcliber- 
atcly  as  if  be  was  doing  the  most  ordinary  thing 
in  the  world.  And  that  is  the  last  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of  him,  Sir,"  said  the  deserted  wife, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

It  seemed  that,  ashamed  of  returning  to  her 
old  home,  Amelia  had  removed  to  another  place 
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from  that  in  which  she  had  been  abandoned, 
and  had  supported  herself,  partly  by  millinery 
work,  but  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  her  jewelry. 

"It  has  been  just  six  months  since  Mr.  Brown 
left  me.  About  four  days  ago  it  suddenly  came 
into  my  mind  that  you,  Sir,  could  find  him  and 
bring  him  back,"  she  said. 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  with  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I  feel  sure  you  could !"  she  repeat- 
ed over  and  over  again,  "  sure  you  could,  sure 
you  could !" 

I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
request.  Even  if  I  had  the  least  idea  as  to 
where  the  man  had  gone,  what  could  /  write  to 
him  that  would  have  the  smallest  influence  upon 
him  ?  Preposterous  as  the  whole  thing  seemed 
the  deserted  wife  insisted  upon  it.  She  was 
just  of  that  temperament,  you  observe — gentle, 
trustful,  far  from  possessing  a  strong  mind,  and 
that  mind  having  been  left  fearfully  undisci- 
plined, owing  to  that  most  unfortunate  second 
marriage  of  her  foolish  father.  So  positively 
certain  was  she  that  the  bringing  of  her  hus- 
band back  lay  altogether  in  my  power  that, 
after  being  first  astonished,  then  irritated,  I  at 
last  began  to  pity,  even  to  respect,  the  strong 
and  unfortunate  faith  of  the  poor  girl  in  her 
minister. 

"I  can  not  imagine  what  possesses  you  and 
Elias  Lobkin,"  I  said,  at  last,  hoping  to  divert 
her  attention,  as  I  would  a  child's,  from  her 
ridiculous  idea.     "Do you  know,  Madam,  that, 
after  you  were  married,  Elias  acted  as  absurdly 
toward  me  as  you  are  now  doing?    I  can  not 
imagine,"  I  added,  "how  there  can  be  two  such 
nonsensical  people  in  the  world.    I  suppose  you 
never  heard  of  it — how  could  you  ?  but  the  very 
morning  after  you  were  married  who  should 
come  to  see  me — in  the  morning  too — in  the 
midst  of  my  writing,  but  Elias  Lobkin.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  he  told  me?    He  sat 
down,  just  in  that  very  chair  you  now  occupy, 
and  began  a  long  denunciation  of  me  for  hav- 
ing married  you  to  Mr.  Brown.    'You  must 
have  known,'  he  said  to  me,  'that  Amelia  Ag- 
new  was  solemnly  engaged  to  be  married  to  me, 
Sir,  and  you  went — you,  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Sir — you  went  and  actually  married  her  to 
another  man!    I  am  astonished  at  you,  Sir!' 
he  said.    'I  was  so  astonished  that  you,  Sir, 
should  do  such  a  thing  that  I  could  not  believe 
my  own  eyes,  Sir,  when  I  saw  you  actually  mar- 
rying  her  to  that  man.    No,  Sir,  I  thought  so 
different  of  her,  Sir,  and  thought,  up  to  that 
moment,  so  different  of  you,  Sir,  that  the  dou- 
ble disappointment  was  too  much  for  me,  Sir. 
Before  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  the  thing 
possible,  Sir,  the  couple  were  married,  married 
by  you,  Sir,  and  got  into  their  buggy  and  gone, 
Sir!'    And  would  you  believe  it,  Amelia,"  I 
added,  "that  foolish  fellow  actually  expects  me, 
in  some  absurd  way,  to  undo  all  I  have  done  in 
the  matter!    '  You  have  done  me  a  great  wrong, 
Sir,'  he  tells  me  whenever  we  meet,  '  a  very  great 
wrong — you  who  should  be  an  example  to  oth- 
ers; and  you  must  undo  it,  Sir!' 


"The  man  is  doing  extremely  well  in  his 
drug  business,"  I  continued,  "and  is  much 
graver,  very  much  more  respected  than  I 
thought  would  be  possible  of  the  weak  youth  I 
always  regarded  him.  Yet,  absurd  to  say,  he 
persists  in  that  insanity  of  his  still— that  I  was 
guilty  of  a  moral  wrong  in  marrying  you  away 
from  him,  and  that  I  ought,  in  some  way,  to  re- 
pent of  it  and  undo  it.  He  has  the  most  sin- 
gular way  in  the  world  of  looking  at  me  in  a 
sorrowful,  reproachful  manner  whenever  we 
meet,  as  if  he  was  a  grossly  injured  individual, 
and  I  a  persecutor  obstinately  refusing  to  repair 
the  wrong!  I  do  hope,"  I  said,  at  last,  "that 
you,  Mrs.  Brown,  will,  at  least,  have  more  sense 
than  poor  Elias." 

For  my  part  I  have  long  ceased  even  attempt- 
ing to  understand  human  nature,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  woman.  Mrs.  Brown  had  listened 
to  me  with  interest,  but  without  the  least  per- 
ception of  any  thing  amusing  in  the  course  of 
Elias — listened  till  I  was  through,  and  then  re- 
verted immediately  to  her  own  request. 

I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  as  I  say  to- 
ward the  close  of  my  discourses,  and  I  imagine 
that  movement  of  relief  on  the  part  of  my  read- 
ers at  this  which  I  have  observed,  with  regret, 
in  the  case  of  my  congregation  at  the  same. 

On  coming  down  to  ask  Mrs.  Brown  where 
she  imagined  Mr.  Brown  to  be,  and  how  she 
supposed  I  could  accomplish  his  return,  all  she 
had  to  offer  was  a  conjecture  on  her  part  that  he 
was  "either  in  California  or  Mexico,"  and  that 
I  was  "to  write;"  and  so  left  me,  for  the  time, 
on  my  desperate  promise  to  do  what  I  could ; 
left  me  with  actually  a  smile  of  relief  on  her 
face  as  if  her  mind  was  at  ease ;  a  smile  which 
showed  me  how  easily  all  and  more  of  her  for- 
mer beauty — an  Irish  bull,  only  I  am  perfectly 
cognizant  of  it — would  return  with  the  return  to 
her  of  prosperity. 

It  was  too  late  for  that  morning  to  begin  again 
at  my  sermon,  so  I  took  out  of  its  drawer  a  quire 
or  so  of  my  very  best  and  largest  letter  paper, 
and,  from  the  text  supplied  me  by  poor  Amelia, 
proceeded  to  address  what  might  be  called  a  dis- 
course to  three  congre — I  mean  parties,  videlicet : 
The  Governor  of  California,  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  Minister  for  the  time 
to  Mexico.  I  flatter  myself  that  it  was  as  con- 
cise yet  as  practical  a  composition  as  a  man 
could  well  prepare  on  so  extremely  meagre  a 
theme. 

I  described  the  fugitive  husband  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy — a  thing  easily  done,  he  being 
a  man  who,  as  the  daguerrcotypists  say,  "took" 
easily.  No  more  possibility  of  mistaking  him 
for  any  other  man  than  of  mistaking  an  owl  for 
any  other  fowl.  With  terse  pathos  I  also  placed 
at  their  feet  the  forsaken  wife,  making  it  also  as 
exquisite  a  specimen  of  cabinet  art  as  in  the 
compass  of  my  poor  ability.  In  fact,  from  the 
outset  of  my  effort,  I  entered  into  the  matter 
with  as  much  zest  as  I  ever  did  into  a  sermon 
when  I  knew  my  bishop  was  to  be  of  the  audi- 
ence.   Well  knowing  how  very  much  depends 
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on  such  things,  I  w:is  extremely  careful  to  make 
my  communication  beautifully  legible,  so  that 
it  would  be  rather  a  pleasure  than  otherwise  to 
the  persons  receiving  it  to  read  it.  The  fervor, 
too,  with  whieh  I  apj>caled  to  the  functionaries 
to  exert,  each  one,  himself  and  all  his  employes, 
to  search  for,  find,  nnd  send  back  home  the 
re  rcaut  husband,  brought  tears  of  manly  emo- 
tion to  my  own  eyes  as  1  wrote. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  actually  mailed  the 
three  epistles  that  the  al>surdity  of  the  thing 
smote  me — so  easily  does  the  heart  delude  the 
head.  Perhaps  the  casual  glimpse  I  caught  of 
EHftl  Lobkin  at  the  counter  of  his  drug  store,  as 
I  walked  by  it  in  returning  from  the  post-office, 
was  not  without  its  effect.  He  was  administer- 
ing a  glassful  i.f  f»..tn<:  compound  over  bis  coun- 
ter to  a  ragged,  sickly  looking  little  U>y  as  I 
rapidly  passed  the  door,  and,  in  the  same  swift 


Sir,  vou  well  know  vou  ought  not  to  have 
wron-'.-.l  me  so  crucllv  :  vou  well  know  vou  an* 


"  Kobcrt  has  been  so  kind,"  she  said  to  me. 
M  He  has  agreed  to  l»e  cntin  U  reconciled  to  him 
when  he  c  sues,  thinks  he  can  put  him  iu  a  way 

of  .settling  down  here  in  business.'' 
"When  who  comes?** 

"  My  husband,  of  course,**  she  replied,  look- 
ing at  me  with  wondering  eyes.  The  woman 
had  improved  amazingly  since  I  had  promised 
to  do  what  I  could  to  p  t  her  husband  Lack,  was 
getting  poedti\cly  beautiful  a^ain. 

'*  I  am  making  up,  don't  you  think  it  will  he 
pretty  ?" — she  continued,  holding  up  for  my  in- 
spection some  of  womankind's  flimsy  gear  upon 
which  she  was  at  work  —  "making  up  one  or  two 
new  dresses  Robert  has  jjiven  mo  by  the  timo 
Mr.  Brown  Rets  home.  I'm  almost  afraid  I  w  ill 
not  have  them  done  in  time.*' 

As  I  was  !  inn.;  she  followed  mc  into  the 
yard  with  such  a  docile,  dejvndent  motion  and 
manner. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  iKntor?  that  odious 
Klias  Lobkin  actuallv  attempted  to  call  upon 
me.    I  would  not  see  him.  of  course.    I  am  sorrv 


when  Amelia  finds  that  my  efforts  in  her  behalf 
have  failed,  who  knows  but  »ho  may  become 
Mrs.  Klias  Lobkin  at  last !    I  hope  so." 

Now  this  narrative  has  not  tbe  value  of  a 
straw  apart  from  its  being  the  simple  fact,  Un- 
le«s  the  writer  flatters  himself  too  much,  he  i« 
sufficiently  known  to  the  conductors  of  this  Ma- 
ga/iue  to  ho|«  that,  on  his  positive  assertion, 
they  will  accept  his  statement*  as  the  truth  ;  you 
havo  only,  then,  to  turn  to  the  cover,  or  to 
glance  at  the  top  of  the  j<«gr,  of  this  periodical 
to  behold  his  ample  indorsement. 

I*ci  mo  tell  the  entire  truth.  To  me  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  whole  atTair. 
The  reader  will  hardly  credit  me  when  I  state, 
tb.tt  up  to  this  moment  I  hare  never  had  a  line 


letter  should  have  prompted  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  receipt,  even  if  they  could  re|>ori  no- 
thing more.    Hut  let  that  pass. 

From  our  Minister  to  Mexico  I  </*</  receive  a 
reply,  prompt,  courteous,  assuring  me  of  his 
deepest  interest  in  the  matter  in  hand ;  promis- 
ing, by  his  own  efforts  as  well  as  by  those  of  all 
his  attaches,  to  do  his  best  to  find  and  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  disconsolate  wife  her  Hying 
partner. 

I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  - 
speedy  and  satisfactory  response  I  had  awakened 
— this  echo,  quick  and  clear,  from  the  slopes  of 
t^uyoWtflpetl  to  poor  Amelia's  cry  through  my 
lips.  Yet  it  shows,  not  how  perfect  her  woman's 
trust  in  me  to  help  her,  but  how  divine  arc  a 
woman's  intuitions ;  how  vastly  superior  to  man's 
reasonings ;  as  much  swifter  and  superior  to  man's 
laborious  logic  as  is  the  dart  of  a  dove  down  upon 
its  nest  to  the  crawl  of  a  mole  after  its  worm  : 
this  shows  all  this,  that  Amelia  was  not  at  all 
surprised  at  our  Minister's  letter  when  I  handed 
it  to  her,  took  it  entirely  as  a  matter  of  course. 


me  that  he  mu»t  never  come  near  the  house. 
Perfectly  crazy  he  i«  atmut  me,  Kobert  says. 
1  »i  !  Mm  cvrr  hear  of  such  a  foolish  creature?" 
she  added,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile. 

Yes,  she  was  grtting  to  bo  very  pretty ;  vir- 
tuous I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  ;  too  trans- 
parent a  creature  to  hido  even  a  thought  of 
guilt.  You  could  hate  seen  the  lea«t  speck  of 
that  in  her  instantly,  had  it  been  there,  ns  you 
can  see  any  floating  mote  in  a  glass  uf  water 
when  held  up  to  the  light. 

Not  *ix  we<  k»  rlaf-sed  In-fore  I  had  another 
letter  from  our  Minister  to  Mexico. 

"I  have  found  your  man,"  h/»  wrote  in  tri- 
umph, "very  large -ctcd,  owlish  featured,  delib- 
erate in  manner,  as  you  desrrilwd.**  The  fact 
Is,  our  Minister  had  made  all  his  agents  in  Mex- 
ico detectives  in  the  matter;  had  cast  his  diplo- 
matic drag-net  over  that  whole  republic,  and 
Mr.  Plantagenet  Hrown  was  too  )>ortcntous  a 
fish  to  escape.  And  my  warm-h<-nrt<-d  Ma<  hia- 
vel  proceeded  to  inform  me  exactly  how  and 
where  he  had  captured  Mr  Brown  — the  solemn 

dent,  the  inspiration  thereof  from  my  communi- 
cation ;  in  substantial  token  of  which  he  in- 
closed in  the  letter  a  hundred- dollar  bill  as 
earnest  that  Mr.  Hrown  meant  what  he  said  in 
promising  to  return  to  his  wife  forthw  ith.  Had 
•t  been  the  amount  due  her  from  mc  for,  say 
the  making  of  a  new  surplice,  Mrs.  Hrown  could 
not  have  seemed  less  surprised  than  she  did 
when  I  hastened  to  give  her  the  letter  and  its 
inclosure. 

'•  I  was  only  afraid  he  would  be  back  before 
I  had  my  dresses  done  and  our  room  fresh  pa- 
pered for  him,**  she  said,  innocently. 

"Ah,  well,  it  is  all  very  pleasant  for  you,**  I 
remarked,  in  leaving  her  at  last,  "but  it  will 
be  death  to  poor  Klias.  I  am  almost  afraid  he 
will  do  something  rash  when  he  knows  it;  all 
sorts  of  poisons  stand  so  ready  to  his  hand  upon 
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his  shelves."  And  I  was  more  than  half  in 
earnest  in  my  fears. 

"Oh,  it  will  all  be  right  for  Elias  yet!"  she 
said,  with  a  sunny  smile.  "Poor  fellow!  I 
have  no  notion  how ;  but  I  feel,  in  some  way,  it 
will  all  be  right  for  him  at  last.  And  I  am 
sure  you  feel  so,  Doctor ;  now  don't  you  ?"  she 
said,  as  she  followed  me — there  was  something 
like  a  pet  lamb  in  the  woman — to  the  door  and 
the  front  gate. 

I  am  a  bachelor  myself,  far  too  advanced  in 
years  now  to  get  married  ;  but  I  wonder  if  mar- 
ried men  understand  any  thing  more  of  the  fe- 
male heart  than  I  do  ! 

Just  that  day  seven  weeks  I  stood  under  that 
roof  again.  Amelia  was  there,  but  not  smiling 
this  time  ;  weeping,  silently^veeping,  weeping 
copiously  too,  as  if  her  pooVheart  would  run 
itself  away  in  tears.  For  on  the  bed,  in  their 
newly-papered  room,  lay  her  husband  returned 
only  to  die. 

It  is  exceedingly  strange — and  I  have  studied 
it  closely  for  the  last  forty  years — the  providence 
of  Heaven.  In  accordance  with  his  promise  to 
our  Minister  in  Mexico  Mr.  Plantagenet  Brown 
had  closed  up  his  matters  there  as  rapidly  as  he 
possibly  could,  had  ladened  himself  with  huge 
trunks  of  presents  for  his  wife,  had  made  the 
whole  journey  in  safety  until  within  a  mile  of 
his  journey's  end.  At  that  point  the  stage  horses 
had  taken  fright  at  a  child  drawing  a  little  wag- 
on beside  the  road,  and  run  away,  frightfully 
injuring  the  returning  husband.  The  other  pas- 
sengers had  managed  to  leap  out  and  escape.  I 
suppose  it  was  partly  owing  to  his  burly  form, 
largely  to  his  excessive  slowness  of  habit  in  all 
he  did ;  but  Mr.  Brown  remained  in  the  stage, 
was  taken  out  of  its  fragments,  and  borne  to  his 
waiting  wife  only  to  linger  a  few  hours  in  great 
suffering  and  die. 

I  had  no  conversation  whatever  with  the  dy- 
ing man.  It  was  too  late  when  I  was  hurried, 
singularly  enough,  from  my  Bible-class,  and  from 
between  Mr.  Yea  and  Mr.  Nay,  again,  to  the  scene 
of  death.  Robert  Agnew  .has  told  me  (Mrs 
Brown  never  opened  her  lips  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject) that  the  husband  had  a  long  conversation 
in  private  with  his  wife  before  I  came.  I  rather 
think  there  was  a  flash  of  recognition  in  his  re- 
markably large  eyes  rolled  upon  me  as  I  entered 
the  room  ;  but,  even  as  I  began  to  address  my- 
self to  the  man,  the  broad,  brown  face  grew 
ashy,  the  eyes  quivered  and  glazed,  and,  with  a 
slow  relaxation  of  the  hand  clasped  in  that  of 
the  weeping  wife,  the  wanderer  was  gone,  and 
gone  to  a  land  in  which  our  Government  has 
no —  Lest  there  should  seem  to  be  even  the 
faintest  irreverence  let  the  thought  remain  un- 
spoken. 

I  dislike  very  much  this  being  so  hurried  to- 
ward the  close  of  my  remarks — I  mean  narrative. 
For  two  reasons. 

First.  I  wished  to  have  described  at  length 
how  I  married  Elias  Lobkin  to  Amelia  in  just 
eleven  months  after  her  husband's  decease. 
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They  were  by  no  means  as  vigorous  in  intellect, 
either  of  them,  as  I  could  wish,  or  they  would 
have  postponed  the  matter  for  one  month  longer 
at  least.  Though,  to  do  them  strict  justice, 
their  mutual  trials  have  expanded  their  charac- 
ters beyond  all  I  could  have  expected ;  deepened 
and  strengthened  their  characters  greatly.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Elias  especially,  I  refer  the 
fact  of  his  standing  so  much  higher  as  a  busi- 
ness man  than  I  ever  dreamed  he  would,  not 
only  to  all  his  constitutional  bewilderment  hav- 
ing been  literally  poured  out  of  him  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Amelia  to  her  first  husband ;  but  also 
to  the  fact  that,  to  the  surprise  of  us  all — regard- 
ing Mr.  Brown  only  as  a  big  and  empty  bubble 
as  I  at  least  did — there  were  found  papers  in 
his  possession  establishing  him  to  be  a  rich,  I 
may  even  say,  a  very  wealthy,  man  in  bank 
stock,  railway  shares,  real  estate,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  in  cash,  found  on  his 
person  after  death.  It  is  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  this  addition  to  his  means  which  has 
gone  far  to  develop  Elias  Lobkin  into  the  really 
first-class  business  man  all  of  us  in  Pottsburg 
now  regard  him  as  being. 

Secondly.  I  did  wish  to  enlarge  a  little,  by 
way  of  application,  upon  several  heads  or  infer- 
ences drawn  from  the  above :  as  that — 

(1.)  Government  should  make  it  the  official 
duty  of  its  diplomatic  agents  to  restore,  on  ap- 
plication, delinquent  husbands  to  their  wives  if 
found  within  the  nation  to  which  they  are  ac- 
credited. If  there  exists  no  extradition  treaty 
to  that  effect  with  every  people  with  whom  we 
now  hold  official  relations,  the  sooner  such  treaty 
is  negotiated  the  better,  As  to  the  question  of 
delinquent  wives  I  am  not  so  clear. 

(2.)  I  have  the  greatest  possible  faith  in  the 
Intuitions  of  Woman  as  distinguished  from  the 
Reasonings  of  Man.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
as  yet,  no  work  has  appeared  upon  this  most 
philosophical  and  fruitful  and  practical  theme. 
I  would  deprecate,  however,  the  publication  by 
any  one,  on  this  suggestion,  of  any  such  treat- 
ise, as  I  intend,  at  my  earliest  leisure  from  pa- 
rochial duties,  to  prepare  and  publish  one  my- 
self. 

(3.)  And  in  conclusion.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  refuse  attempting  any  thing,  honorable  in  it- 
self, when  providentially  pressed  to  do  it,  even 
if  the  probabilities  of  success  are  of  the  slightest. 
We  can  not  tell  through  what  labyrinths  and  to 
what  glorious  outlet  even  the  frailest  thread  may 
lead  us.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
sermon  I  laid  reluctantly  aside  when  I  wrote 
that  letter  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico  did  any 
body  any  particular  good,  while  the  letter  itself 
was  the  means  of  bestowing  life-long  happiness 
and  wealth  upon  a  most  deserving  pair ;  a  refuge 
and  home,  by-the-by,  to  Joe  Agnew  when  his 
black-eyed  virago  of  a  wife  at  last  robbed  him 
and  eloped  with  a  gambler;  most  of  all,  brought 
a  bad  man  to  repentance,  even  though  that  re- 
pentance occasioned  his  death,  in  good  time, 
perhaps,  before  he  was  tempted  again  to  sin  in 
the  same  way. 
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A  N  inquiry  into  t 
A  tioM  KpOfl  the 

United  States  u  ill  l>e  forced  upon  us  sooner  or 
later,  as  n  matter  of  the  gravest  coneem  to  tin? 
whole  country;  and  iuch  an  inquiry  can  not 
be  unwelcome,  if  conducted  with  a  lore  of  truth 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  what  those  re- 
strictions are. 

It  is  not  to  be  presnmed  that  any  enlight- 
ened administration  of  the  government  will  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  procurement  of  meant 
suflieient  to  meet  its  current  expenses  and  the 
interest  on  its  debts,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  l'\-i  '•'.•!  n  of  the  day  may  be  drawing  raft 
snms  into  the  Treasury  by  methods  not  warrant- 
ed br  the  Constitute  n  A  jrn*st  government 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  bound  br  definite 
rules  in  its  fundamental  law,  can  m* 'afford  to 
lire  from  hand  to  mouth,  at  the  risk  of  merely 
changing  ila  crediu 
ations  are  interposed,  as 
the  Treasury  to  some  ex 
motions  of  those  who  tn 
to  he  unconstitutionally  I 
times  admonUh  ot  that 
always  be  expected,  ami 
will  touch  very  large  sxx 
mjmi  revenues  are  ex 


>nal  reatric-  Federal  Government  to  exercise  its  revenue 
wcrs  of  the  jowers. 

That  there  is  occasion  for  such  an  inquiry 


and  if 


[It  r.rt-  :.• 


■rv  an  cxaimn 


this  rast  sum  is  levied  without  any  ap 


It  ||  HHrd, 

not  to  be  asac** 
it  were  all  righ 
il  heads  o 


it*,  si.  according  to  the 
other  word*,  at  if  it 
m  a  ••direct  tax,"  but 


<*nd  n 


the  am 


or 


que* 
that 


ule,  at  ■ 
that  lb 


•  V    1  >  1 


rcting  some  part*  of  the  Federal  rcrcnue 
•m. 

t  what  manner  the  details  of  an  internal 
nue  system  can  t«  best  arranged  is,  as  a 
tion  of  rcrcnue  and  public  economy,  one 
I  run  inei>mt>etent  to  diseu»«.    Hut  if  I  nrc- 


at  it  to  say,  so  that  the  rule  of  assessment 
all  be  the  same  In  all  parts  of  the  Union,  how . 
er  rarioos  mar  \*c  the  total  amounts  which 

Now  it  Is  af  ferent  that  unle*s  these  two  rules 

■•re  intended  to  embrace  and  exhaust  the  whole 


Mil ut i  tial  l'owers  or  to  »< 


rn-at  rva- 


tliat  the  two 


nient,  I  shall  not  be  thought  by  candid  men  to 
l*e  stepping  beyond  my  sphere,  when  I  endearor 
to  contribute  something  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  a  subjeet  which  inrolres  interests,  both 
public  and  private,  of  inealeulable  importance,  j 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  invite  attention  to  the 
rules  under  which  the  Constitution  requires  the 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  tupp< 
constitutional  rules  were  intended  to  embrace 
and  exhaust  the  whole  taxing  power,  the  pres- 
ent internal  revenue  system  would  apjnrar  to  be 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  rule  of 
apportionment  comprehends  only  capitation  or 
poll  taxes,  and  taxes  upon  lands;  and  that  all 
the  other  internal  taxes  which  we  are  now  levy, 
ing  belong  to  the  class  of 44  duties,"  44  imposts," 
or  ••excises."    Thus  we  bar?,  for  example,  a 
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tax  on  Incomes,  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts 
of  Railroad  and  Express  Companies,  a  tax  on 
Occupations  or  Professions,  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  Insurance  Companies,  Telegraph 
Companies,  and  Theatres  ;  a  tax  on  the  average 
deposits  and  the  capitals  of  Banks;  a  tax  on 
Legacies  and  Successions  to  real  estate — and 
many  others,  which,  although  they  are  called 
"Duties"  in  the  laws  which  impose  them,  are 
essentially  assessments  upon  persons  or  corpora- 
tions in  respect  of  some  mass  of  property  or 
money  of  which  they  are  possessed  at  a  given 
time.  All  these  are  laid  without  any  regard  to 
the  rule  of  apportionment,  and  as  if  they  were 
rightfully  laid  by  the  rule  of  uniformity ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  if  this  legislation  is  constitution- 
ally correct,  it  is  so  either  because  the  "direct 
taxes"  of  the  Constitution  comprehend  nothing 
but  poll-taxes  and  taxes  upon  lands,  or  because 
there  are  taxes  which  are  neither  direct  taxes 
nor  duties,  imposts  or  excises,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  but  which  Congress  may 
lay  by  any  rule  that  it  sees  fit  to  adopt,  and 
which  it  does  lay  by  the  rule  of  uniformity,  for 
convenience  only. 

Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  tax,  or  legislative  assessment,  more  direct 
in  its  operation  and  nature  than  a  tax  on  a  man's 
income,  or  a  tax  on  the  gross  annual  receipts 
of  a  corporation:  and  if  these  arc  not  "direct 
taxes"  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  it  must 
be  because  that  term  is  confined  exclusively  to 
poll-taxes  and  taxes  on  lands,  or  because  there 
are  taxes  which,  however  direct  in  their  opera- 
tion and  nature,  arc  still  nothing  but  duties, 
imposts,  or  excises,  or  which,-  being  neither  the 
"  direct  taxes"  of  the  Constitution,  nor  the 
"  duties,  imposts,  or  excises"  of  the  Constitution, 
may  be  laid  by  Congress  at  pleasure. 

No  further  illustrations,  therefore,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  needful  in  order  to  show  the  import- 
ance of  the  inquiry  which  I  propose  to  make. 
That  inquiry,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  is 
this :  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  Direct  Taxes"  in  the  Constitution  ? 

In  any  attempt  to  answer  this  question  it  will 
be  necessary  to  state  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  grant  and  which  regulate  or 
restrain  the  Revenue  Power.  For  this  purpose 
they  may  be  grouped  together  as  follows  : 

"  Art.  I.  §  8  The  Congress  shall  have  Power — To  lay 

and  collect  Taxes,  Duties  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the 
dehts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States ;  hut  all  Duties,  Imposts  and 
Excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States." 

41  Art.  L  §  9.— No  Capitation,  or  other  Direct,  Tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumera- 
tion hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

u  No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State." 

"  Art.  I.  §  2.— Representatives  and  Direct  Taxes  shall 
he  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be 
included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
Numbers,  which  shall  be  determined,"  etc. 

In  examining  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Di- 
rect Tax,"  as  it  is  used  in  these  clauses  of  the 
Constitution,  I  propose  to  consider — 

First,  Whether  there  has  been  any  Judicial 


construction  which  fixes  the  meaning  of  this 
term  ? 

Second,  Whether  there  has  been  any  Con- 
gressional construction,  so  uniform,  full,  and 
clear,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
that  it  ought  to  be  considered  to  have  settled 
the  meaning  of  this  term  ? 

Third,  What  appears  to  have  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  those  who  ratified  it,  when  they  established 
the  rule  relating  to  Direct  Taxes? 

Fourth,  What  is  the  construction  which  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  the  Constitution  ap- 
pear, on  principle,  to  demand  ? 

I. — The  Judicial  Construction. 

Under  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
carriage  tax,  which  was  held  not  to  be  a  direct 
tax.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  case  of  Hi/kon 
v.  the  United  States,  decided  in  1796.*  As 
usual,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
the  point  actually  decided  in  this  case  and  the 
arguments  and  reasonings  of  the  judges.  At 
that  time  there  were  six  judges  in  the  Court: 
Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice  ;  Chase,  Paterson,  Ire- 
dell, Wilson,  and  dishing,  Associate  Justices. 
The  Chief  Justice  and  Judge  Cushing  did  not 
sit  at  the  argument  of  this  case,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  decision.  The  decision  was  there- 
fore made  by  four  judges.  The  leading  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Chase,  but  the  other 
three  judges  also  delivered  opinions.  Their 
reasonings  were  various,  but  all  the  four  con- 
curred in  holding  that  a  tax  on  carriages  is  an 
indirect  tax,  because  it  is  indirectly  a  tax  on  ex- 
pense or  consumption.  A  carriage,  said  Judge 
Chase,  is  a  consumable  commodity,  and  an  an- 
nual tax  on  it  is  on  the  expense  of  the  owner. 
He  classed  it,  therefore,  among  the  "duties"  of 
the  Constitution.  Such  is  the  precise  point  de- 
cided in  this  case. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  Judge  Chase 
and  some  of  the  other  judges,  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  course  of  their  reasoning,  but  not  in- 
volved in  the  point  judicially  decided,  was  this  : 
that  as  the  Constitution  embraces  a  general  pow- 
er to  lay  "  taxes"  as  one  power,  and  a  power  to 
lay  "duties,  imposts,  and  excises"  as  another, 
and  as  it  applies  the  rule  of  apportionment  to 
direct  taxes  only,  and  the  rule  of  uniformity  to 
"duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  if  there  are  any 
species  of  taxes  that  are  not  direct,  and  not  in- 
cluded within  the  words  "duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,"  they  may  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  uni- 
formity or  not,  as  Congress  shall  think  proper. 
But  the  case  did  not  call  for  a  decision  of  the 
question  whether  the  Constitution  did  in  truth 
contemplate  taxes  which  are  neither  "direcr 
taxes"  nor  "duties,  imposts,  or  excises;"  and 
Judge  Chase  did  not  suggest  what  would  be 
such°  a  tax.  All  that  the  Court  had  to  de- 
cide was,  whether  a  tax  on  carriages  is  a 
«  duty ;"  and  they  held  it  to  be  so,  because  it 
*  Reported  in  3  Dallas.,  171. 
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laid  by  tb< 

o{ualitv  at 
<  tiu*l  iu  r» 


is  an  indirect  tax  falling  on  consumption  or 
expense. 

This  decision,  therefore,  when  we  keep  in 
view  the  point  decided,  will  always  l>c  regarded 
as  a  precedent  of  considerable  importance,  be- '  In  on*  .*ute  thrr*  «j»  oo*  Imndml  carriage*  sod  Id  the 
cause,  so  far  as  it  extends,  it  shows  the  quality  1  *  OD*  l^'u**nd-  Theowuewof  r»rrbp  »  in  roe  sute 
that  makes  a  tax  indirect,  and  e  converso  the  ta  ooc  »oUU!  pat  ut  hU  eju-iWvriclit  iUli«r>*  but 
quality  that  makes  a  tax  direct..  It  f-hows  that  '  n.  |Q  the  oilier  8»»U\  would  jwy  for  hl»  cartiagc  eighty 
directness  of  asscssmeut  on  the  thing  that  is  dolUr*," 

the  subject  of  a.Kse»-nn-nt,  while  it  may  be  one  But  if  a  tax  on  carriages!  laid  by  the  role  e£ 
element  of  discrimination,  is  not  of  the  essence  .  apportionment,  would  work  this  remit,  is  it  not 
of  the  distinction;  for  a  tax  on  a  carriage,  «<>  plain  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
far  as  the  directness  of  assessment  is  regarded,  ■  assess  the  tax  on  whatever  property  the  poOfM 
is  no  less  direct  than  a  tax  on  an  acre  of  laud.  '  of  a  State  poaacn  ?    But  this,  says  Judge  Chase, 


the  tax  ou  a 
or  expense,  \ 
a  thing  that 


with  any  pn 


us  a  tax  on  c<»n 


ption,  stitution,  when  it  established  the  rule  of  nppor- 
■  on  land  is  not  a  tax  on  tionmcnt,  meant  that  the  effect  of  that  rule  on 
oing  consumption,  and  is  the  taxation  of  specific  articles  should  be  the 
•rencc  to  the  fact  whether  i  criterion  of  a  direct  tax.  The  rule  is  simply 
g  the  value  of  the  land,  or  '  this :  that  *!icn  Congren*  means  to  rui«c  money 
that  be  is  so  doing.  The  !  by  direct  taxation,  they  must  determine  tho 
tmcnt  upon  a  mass  of  prop,  amount  that  is  to  be  so  raised  and  apportion  it 
ic  owner,  and  i»  imposed,   among  the  States  according  to  the  census.  Hav- 


ni*c  he  is  consuming  or  wearing 
id  therefore  that  he  ought  to  pay 
ublic  in  some  tronortion  to  the  c 


this  ther  mar  lew  it  in  anv  nrtieU 
sre  111  If  the v  select  a  sat 


Itll! 


uig  u,  increasing  or  uiministung  it,  or  leading  it 
as  it  is.  The  tax  on  a  carriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  tho  theory  of  this  derision, 
is  levied  ui*on  the  ground  thnt  the  owner  Is  con* 
Miming  the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  the  public 
lories  ui>on  him  a  tribute  in  some  decree  i  r>  - 

jjuriioiieii  to  iui  r**u  ui  <  \j    i.  in       at  * 

live*,  and  lcries  that  tribute  ujon  the  article 
uhich  he  is  consuming. 

There  is  no  other  tense  in  which  this  decision 
can  be  understood.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
sound  law,  it  must  be  accepted  as  hating  c»tab- 
lished,  in  our  constitutional  law,  as  one  of  the 
grounds  of  distinction  between  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  tax,  that  the  latter  is  of  such  a  quality 
that  it  reaches  to  consumption  or  expense,  while 

expense.  If  this  distinction  will  fit  such  taxc* 
as  those  imjoscd  on  manufactures,  it  must  be 
upon  the  ground  that  the  article  is  mado  for 
consumption,  and  will  1<?  consumed  by  some- 
sumption  or  c.\j«nse. 

Some  of  the  reasoning  of  Judge  Chase  on  this 
subject,  which  has  often  been  quoted  since, 
strikes  mc  as  fallacious.  Ho  thought  that  an 
application  of  the  rule  of  apportionment  to  the 
taxation  of  a  specific  article  would  evidently 

Constitution  intended  such  a  tax  should  be  laid 
by  that  rule.  In  support  of  this  reasoning  he 
employed  the  following  illustration,  which  has 
been  thought  famous,  not  to  say  conclusive : 


incnt  tluin  it  is  when  an  <••/  laiortm  tax  is 
rted  to,  and  the  inequalities  of  wealth  as  he- 
rn the  States  produce  inequalities  in  bearing 
public  burdens  under  a  rule  which  makes 
relative  numbers  of  the  people  the  measure 
ic  nrotwrtionate  sum  ttt.il  which  each  State 

x  on  land  is  a  direct  tax ;  and  that  w  hen 
greM  mean  to  tax  land  they  mutt  apportion 
sum  that  is  to  be  raised  among  the  States 

11  State  than  there  ii  in  a  very  large  one; 
tho  average  ralue  of  an  acre  in  the  formv 
be  murh  greater  than  in  the  latter,  while 
Imputations  of  the  two  States  might  be  so 
ly  the  same  as  to  make  the  total  taxation 
ach  State  equal  or  nearlr  so.    An  inhabit* 


State  would  pay  on  his.    This  is  the  same  kind 

t  f  i'lronntif  »•  t)\»t  ui  nrnra  art  flfirirw  in  TitdffA 

tax ;  but  it  is  an  inequality  produced  in  both 
cases  by  the  operation  of  a  rule  w  hich  assigns  tho 
sum  to  he  paid  by  a  State  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  its  people;  and  if  the  operation  of  this  rule 
abridges  the  general  taxing  power  by  making  it 
necessary  to  attain  a  r  roximote  equality  by  re- 
ticle is  to  l»c  taxed  «qtccifically  or  upon  a  ralua- 
tion.    I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  hen  after 

to  abridge  the  general  taxing  power. 
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There  is  but  one  other  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
touched  at  all.  It  is  the  case  of  Loughboro  v. 
Blake,  decided  in  1820,  in  the  time  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.*  The  only  point  involved  in 
this  decision,  that  is  material  to  the  present  in- 
quiry, related  to  the  question  whether  Congress 
has  a  general  power  of  taxation,  which  extends 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories, 
and  is  constitutionally  unrestrained,  as  to  the 
District  and  the  Territories,  by  the  rule  of  ap- 
portionment. It  was  held  that  Congress  has 
such  a  power,  and  may  levy  a  direct  tax  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  may  elect  as  the  rule 
for  levying  it  the  standard  of  apportionment  fur- 
nished by  the  census.  But  this  decision  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  what  is  a  direct  tax,  which 
must  be  apportioned  among  the  States ;  nor  did 
it  decide  that,  in  taxing  the  people  of  the  States, 
the  general  power  of  taxation  is  not  abridged 
by  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  apportionment 
when  direct  taxes  are  to  be  laid. 

The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  thus  far,  has 
given  us,  as  the  definition  of  an  indirect  tax, 
when  one  is  levied  specifically  on  a  consumable 
commodity,  that  it  is  a  tax  on  consumption  or 
expense.  This  has  some  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion what  is  a  "  direct  tax;"  but  there  is  no  ju- 
dicial decision  which  fully  answers  this  inquiry. 

II. — Congressional  Construction  prior  to 

THE  YEAR  1861. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
first  went  into  operation  under  the  Constitution, 
with  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
revenues  were  so  arranged  that  it  did  not  be- 
come necessary  to  ask  for  authority  to  levy  a 
direct  tax.  That  great  minister  was  of  opinion 
that  this  resource  should  be  reserved  for  ex- 
traordinary occasions  which  would  more  imme- 
diately interest  the  sensibility  of  the  whole 
community  and  more  directly  affect  the  public 
safety. t  Accordingly,  he  so  arranged  his  sys- 
tem of  internal  taxation  as  to  make  it  chiefly 
fall  on  articles  of  consumption.  Hence  it  was 
that  no  act  of  Congress  was  passed  until  the 
year  17.98,  which  undertook  expressly  to  procure 
the  necessary  statistics  and  make  the  necessary 
enactments  for  levying  a  direct  tax.  A  period 
of  nearly  ten  years,  therefore,  had  elapsed  before 
there  was  any  thing  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  leg- 
islative definition  or  application  of  the  constitu- 
tional phrase  "Direct  Taxes."  But  in  1798 
two  acts  were  passed  with  the  express  intent  to 
make  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  direct  tax. 
The  first  was  an  act  which  by  its  title  disclosed 
its  purpose ;  namely,  ' '  To  provide  for  the  val- 
uation of  lands  and  dwelling-houses,  and  the  enu- 
meration of  slaves  within  the  United  States.  "J 
This  was  preparatory  to  the  laying  of  a  direct 
tax.  The  slaves  were  enumerated  under  it  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  a  capitation  tax  on  that  class 

*  5  Wheaton'a  R.  317. 
t  Report  on  Public  Credit, 
t  Act  of  July  9,  1798,  ch.  70. 


of  persons,  and  the  lands  and  dwelling-houses 
were  valued  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  direct 
tax  upon  their  owners  in  respect  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  property.  It  was  followed  in  a  few  days 
by  an  act  "To  lay  and  collect  a  direct  tax  with- 
in the  United  States."*  This  act  laid  a  tax 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  United  States, 
apportioned  it  to  the  respective  States  according 
to  the  census,  and  assessed  it  upon  dwelling- 
houses,  lands,  and  slaves  according  to  the  val- 
uations and  enumerations  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  the  former  act.  The  slaves  were  taxed  spe- 
cifically at  $2  per  head.  The  lands  and  houses 
were  taxed  by  valuation.  These  two  acts  there- 
fore undoubtedly  show,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  Congress,  a  capitation  tax  and  a  tax  on 
lands  are  "  direct  taxes,"  which  are  to  be  laid 
by  the  constitutional  rule  of  apportionment  of 
the  gross  amount  among  the  several  States. 
But  whether  they  have  any  tendency  to  show, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  that  Congress,  there  are, 
or  can  be,  no  other  taxes  which  are  "direct 
taxes,"  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  other 
parts  of  the  contemporaneous  internal  revenues. 
If  there  were  at  the  same  time  laws  in  operation 
which  levied  taxes  upon  personal  property  in  the 
same  direct  manner  of  assessing  the  holder  upon 
a  valuation  of  that  property,  and  these  taxes 
were  still  not  laid  by  previous  apportionment  of 
a  gross  sum  among  the  States,  but  were  laid  by 
the  rule  of  uniformity  only,  they  would  afford 
ground  for  the  inference  that  Congress  did  not 
understand  them  as  included  within  the  "  direct 
taxes"  of  the  Constitution.  Further,  if  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  such  taxes,  so  laid,  there 
may  have  been  other  circumstances  of  discrim- 
ination which,  notwithstanding  the  direct  man- 
ner of  the  assessment,  distinguished  them  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress  from  a  tax  on  land,  and 
made  them  referable  to  the  class  of  indirect 
taxes. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  from  the  origin  of  the 
Government  down  to  the  year  1798,  when  the 
first  "direct  tax"  was  laid,  eo  nomine,  and  for 
a  period  long  subsequent  thereto,  there  were  no 
other  internal  taxes  or  duties  that  could  not  be 
referred,  as  to  their  subjects,  to  the  heads  of 
consumption  or  expense,  or  the  manufacture  of 
articles  of  consumption.  In  all  that  period  there 
was  not  a  single  tax  on  personalty  which  oper- 
ated in  the  same  manner  as  a  tax  on  land,  and 
differed  from  it  only  by  not  being  a  tax  on  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  laid  without  apportion- 
ment. There  were  duties  on  distilled  spirits,  on 
stills,  on  licenses,  on  carriages,  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  snuff  and  refined  sugar,  on  some  sales  at 
auction,  and  stamp  duties.  These  were  all  refer- 
able to  consumption  or  expense,  or  manufacture 
and  production  of  articles  of  consumption,  etc. ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  character  of  the  tax- 
ation was  but  the  continuance  of  a  long  estab- 
lished habit  of  regarding  such  taxes  as  indirect 
taxes,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  can  not 
be  so  referred,  but  which  are  levied  in  respect 
of  a  mass  of  property  or  money  without  refer- 
*  Act  of  July  14, 1798. 


iiATirrivs  xr.w  monthly  mac.azixk. 


ence  to  its  being  consumed  or  expended,  in- 
creased or  dimini>hcd,  by  the  owner  or  anyone 
t-Nc  At  all  events  there  arc  no  taxes  of  the 
latter  description  to  be  found  on  the  statute 
book  within  the  j>eriod  of  which  I  now  sj>cak, 
r.nd  therefore  the  legislation  of  that  period  has 
very  little  tendency,  if  any,  to  show  that  in  the 
judgment  of  Congress  such  taxes,  if  resorted  to, 

uld  not  l»c  "direct  taxes," the  gross  amount 
>>(  which  must  be  apportioned  among  the  States 
before  thev  can  be  levied. 

The  same  observations  nj.pl  v  to  the  legislation 
of  1813-15,  when  another  direct  tax  on  land  was 
laid,  and  when  the  other  parts  of  the  contempo- 
raneous internal  revenues  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  their  being  levied  by  the  rule  of  uni- 
f  •unity,  without  an  apportionment  among  the 
States  of  the  gross  sum  to  be  levied,  has  very 
little  tendencv  to  show  that  Congress  regarded 


'  that  a  lax  on  lands  and  houses  and  a  capitation 
tax  ar  din  ct  ;  s  .',  t!i..t  -  .  n  «.j»eeirie  ar- 
tieles  of  consumption  or  exj-ense  are  indirect  ; 
Third,  that  an  ml  vabrtm  tax  on  j-crsonal  prop- 
erty, without  reference  to  c  nMiinption,  is  of  the 
-  ••:•'•  1  '<  r  :  >  .m    :  ;      '       .  t.i\  ni  land, 

l»oth  being  direct.  This  course  of  legislation 
seems  to  conform  to  what  the  Court- judicially 
decided  in  1  7'.»o.  but  it  docs  not  conform  to  th# 
extra-judicial  opinions  expressed  by  the  judges. 

Ill  — Tin  Yit  w  *  or  tiimm:  win»  Fi;  vmi  n  \m> 
K  vi  :i  ii  n  tiii  ( »s -t| ri  tmn. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  «.f  t!  I'nion 
that  existed  before  the  Constitution  was,  that 
Congress)  possessed  no  revenues  u  l:  \tr\er,  in 
any  j>r-  ;  <f  that  term.     Kadi  State 

I  -  I  a  full  n  vrnn  i  ow.t,  I  ..tli  <  \ternal 
and  internal.    When  Congress  wanted  money 


when  il  cstaMi 
Hut  there  ii 
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in  170H  Congre 
and  of  course 
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opinion  that  th 
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nnd  they  provh 
vv  it  la  a  view  t< 
a  direct  tax  • 
Kress  laid  an  at 
tax,  by  expresi 
and  laid  it  bv  I 


d  the  rule  of 


it  was  laid  bv 


tax  on 

%m  tl.M  i 


it  a  direct 


inch  of  its  revenue  jowcr  as  it  saw  fit  in  or- 
r  to  raise  the  money ;  and  paid  its  <)uota  to 

ich  as  it  pleased.    In  order  to  remedy  this 
at  evil  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  un- 
I  to  obtain  f<»r  the  General  Government, 


>ut,  and  ii 


them- 


I,  if  the  imposts  were  left  in  the  hai 


tax,  and  did  not  lay  it  by  the  rule  of  ap 


rortionmcnt.  but  laid  it  t»y 
ity.  They  doubtlr**  felt  t 
authorised,  by  the  judicial 
treat  a  specific  tax  on  can 
tax ;  but  they  did  n«Jl  feel 
authorised,  by  the  extra-jui 
judges,  to  treat  an  a  J  rah 
anv  thing  but  a  direct  ta? 
does  not  appear  to  have  at) 
of  either  Chancellor  Kent  < 
Both  of  those  great  jurists, 
lies,  have  referred  to  the  o 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  j 
States  and  t>oth  seem  to  in 
importance  to  ihe  sucecsti 


occtirn 
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dise.  Again, 
I  raw  no  rev* 
[w»ts.  its  re- 


»n  that  are  within  the  reach  of  the  Stal 


tcrnal  revenue  was  thus  to  lie  given  cxclu* 
ely  to  Congress*  and  the  power  to  rai»c  in* 
Tial  revenue  was  to  be  given  also  to  Congress, 
t  was  to  remain  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
ates.    This  last  arrangement  subjected  ail  the 


include  onlv  taxes  on  lands  and  houses  and  cap-  propertv  within  the  countrv  to  two  indejK  ndent 
itation  taxes.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  doctrine  ]  taxing  powers,  capable  of  operating  upon  the 
was  not  accepted  in  Congress  in  1813-15.  while  I  same  subjects.  But  in  adjusting  this  branch 
the  point  judicially  involved  and  decided  in 
Hylton's  case,  in  relation  to  the  carriage  tax, 
was  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that, 
prior  to  18C1.  the  Congressional  construction  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  as  follows  i  First  t 

•Art  of  July      1*13.  ~~     ~~t  Act  of  Jan.  9,  lsl3.~ 


of  the  revenue  power  a  further  difficulty  arose. 

I  The  General  Government  was  to  extend  over 
States  differing  greatly  in  nurol>crs  and  wealth, 
jealous  of  what  they  were  to  surrender,  and 
fearing  injustiec  and  oppression  through  pow- 
erful combinations  in  the  national  legislature. 

|  The  idea  of  proposing  to  the  States  to  make  this 
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Federal  power  of  internal  taxation  a  purely  con- 
solidated power,  to  be  exercised  without  any  lim- 
itation, was  simply  out  of  the  question.  They 
had  never  been  accustomed  within  their  own 
limits  to  have  a  direct  tax  imposed  without  ap- 
portionment among  the  local  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  by  some  rule,  although  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  operation  of  excise  laws,  which 
are  regulated  by  the  rule  of  uniformity  only. 
Every  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  knew, 
therefore,  that  if  Congress  was  to  have  granted 
to  it  a  power  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion, his  State  would  insist  that  the  former 
branch  of  this  power  should  be  regulated  by 
some  rule  of  apportionment  that  would  have 
some  tendency  to  equalize  the  burdens,  and  to 
prevent  combinations  among  one  class  of  States 
to  oppress  another.  The  difficult  problem  was 
to  find  such  a  rule.  It  was  found  in  the  num- 
bers of  inhabitants  of  the  respective  States,  upon 
the  ground  that  this  is  the  best  criterion  of  abil- 
ity to  pay  taxes  that  can,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  resorted  to.  Whether  this  was  the- 
oretically true  or  false  is  nothing  to  the  present 
purpose.    The  rule  was  adopted  and  applied. 

Now  whoever  will  attend  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  rule  was  brought  forward  and  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution  by  its  framers,  will  see  that 
their  understanding  must  have  been  that  it  did 
not  need  to  be  applied  to  those  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion which  in  that  day  were  understood  to  be 
embraced  in  the  terms,  "duties,  imposts,  and 
excises."  These  terms  were  descriptive  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  taxes  which  the  States  had  been 
accustomed  to  lay  themselves,  in  the  exercise  of 
both  their  external  and  internal  revenue  pow- 
ers. They  all  belonged  to  the  class  of  indirect 
taxes,  and  were  so  understood  in  every  colony 
of  the  whole  thirteen  before  the  Revolution,  and 
had  been  so  understood  in  every  State  after  the 
Revolution.  "Neither  the  Stamp  Act,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "nor  the  duty  on  tea, 
were  direct  taxes  ;"*  yet  the  one  was  an  extern- 
al and  the  other  an  internal  tax,  and  both  be- 
longed to  a  general  power  of  taxation,  wherever 
that  power  resided.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the 
rule  of  apportionment  did  not  need  to  be  applied 
to  the  "duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  of  the 
Constitution,  about  the  operation  of  which  no 
special  jealousy  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
States,  since  they  could  be  regulated  by  no  rule 
except  that  of  uniformity;  and  as  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  taxing  power  was  likely  to  excite 
great  apprehension  in  the  States,  and  could  be 
regulated,  so  as  to  quiet  that  apprehension,  solely 
by  the  rule  of  apportionment — the  structure  of 
the  Constitution  is  easily  accounted  for.  That 
structure,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  those  who  made  it,  shows 
that  whatever  was  not  comprehended  under  the  j 
terms  "  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,"  was  un- 
derstood by  them  to  fall  under  the  head  of  "  Di- 
rect Taxes." 

If  we  follow  the  Constitution  into  the  conven- 
tions which  ratified  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
*  In  Loughboro  vs.  Blake. 


understood  there  in  the  same  sense.  In  those 
bodies  was  displayed  in  full  force  the  jealousy 
which  the  framers  expected  to  encounter,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  which  they  meant  to  pro- 
vide. So  far  as  the  revenue  powers  were  con- 
cerned, this  jealousy  expended  itself  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  power  of  direct  taxation.  Against 
this  Patrick  Henry  exerted  all  the  strength  of 
his  burning  eloquence  and  his  passionate  invec- 
tive. The  objections  were  the  same  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Virginia,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  a  very  striking  degree.  "We  are 
called  upon,"  said  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution, "  first,  to  give  up  our  custom-houses  ex- 
clusively to  the  National  Government ;  next,  to 
surrender  to  it  a  concurrent  power  to  lay  the 
same  indirect  taxes  which  we  ourselves  lay  as 
duties  and  excises  upon  our  own  people ;  and, 
finally,  we  are  asked  for  a  concurrent  power  of 
direct  taxation,  to  operate  on  the  same  people 
and  the  same  property  which  we  ourselves  tax, 
and  to  operate  in  the  same  way.  This  is  mon- 
strous ;  for  it  is  a  solecism  in  government  to  have 
the  same  property  subjected  to  two  independent 
powers  of  taxation."  Now  the  answer  that  was 
made  by  the  supporters  of  the  Constitution  shows 
that  both  sides  understood  this  matter  of  direct 
taxation  in  the  same  sense.  Those  who  con- 
tended for  the  Constitution  had  no  desire  to  de- 
ceive any  body,  and  they  were  contending  with 
men  whom  they  could  not  have  blindfolded,  if 
they  had  attempted  it.  They  admitted  at  once 
that  the  internal  direct  taxation  asked  for  would 
operate  on  the  same  property  on  which  the  cor- 
responding power  of  the  State  would  operate ; 
but  they  said,  that  however  new  such  a  system 
of  government  might  be,  it  must  be  established 
and  tried.  They  admitted  too  that  direct  taxes 
are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  specific ;  the  lat- 
ter operating  upon  particular  things,  the  former 
upon  all  property — but  they  said  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  must  have  this  plenary  power 
of  direct  taxation,  and  Congress  must  do  the 
best  it  can  in  exercising  it,  and  as  Congress  will 
contain  a  representation  from  every  State,  it  will 
have  all  the  needful  information  as  to  the  situa- 
tion and  habits  of  the  people.  These  arguments 
were  made  to  prevail  by  reason  of  the  rule  that 
the  power  of  direct  taxation  could  not  be  exercised 
without  an  apportionment  among  the  States;  and  in 
all  the  discussions  that  I  have  seen,  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  I  do  not  remember  that  it 
was  once  suggested  that  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  tax  that  was  neither  a  "  direct  tax," 
nor  a  "  duty,  an  impost,  or  an  excise."  When- 
ever an  indirect  tax  was  spoken  of,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  it  was  bottomed  on  expense  or  con- 
sumption of  some  kind.  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who 
certainly  understood  this  subject,  if  any  man  in 
that  age  understood  it,  when  arguing  that  an 
impost  is  the  best  way  of  raising  a  national  rev- 
enue, thus  expressed  the  essential,  practical 
contrast  between  a  direct  and  an  indirect  tax : 

"All  nations  have  found  it  so.  Direct  taxation  can  go 
but  little  way  toward  raising  a  revenue.  To  raise  money 
in  this  way,  people  must  be  provident;  they  must  coa- 
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rtantly  be  hiyim;  up  money  lo  answer  the  demand*  of  the 
collector.  But  you  cim  n.-t  mik<-  ]>  ;i  thu-  |"  vi'.ut. 
If  yuu  would  do  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  you  must  eviae 
in  whin  Uu-y  are  spending,  and  Uke  a  part  with  them. 
This  dues  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a  man's  bti«lnea#,  or 
the  neccmary  utensil*  of  his  family,  it  only  come*  in  when 
he  U  taking  hi*  ph-a*urc  and  f*«ls  generous;  while  he  U 
laying  out  a  shilling  for  superfluities,  it  takes  two  pence  of 
it  for  public  use,  and  the  remainder  will  do  him  as  much 
good  as  the  whole."* 

In  short,  I  believe  if  the  idea  had  been  popti- 
larlv  broached.  wh<-n  the  Constitution  was  Iw- 
forc  the  State  Conventions,  that  Congrats  won  Id 
have  power  to  lay  a  description  of  taxes  that 
would  be  neither  direct  taxes  nor  duties,  im- 
posts, or  excises,  as  the  people  then  understood 
those  terms,  wc  should  not  now  be  living  under 
that  instrument.  I  can  find  no  contemjwrane- 
ous  evidence  which  shows  that  the  j«coplc  did 
not  understand  the  two  restraining  rules  as  in- 
tended  to  exhaust  the  whole  taxing  power  in 
it.i  application  to  the  States. 

IV.—  HoW  Allot  LD  TIIK  Co>STITtTlON  tin  W« 
<;ari>!:i»,  on  PMHTIFlif  ? 
Hy  principle,  as  used  in  this  connection,  I 
moan  no  reference  to  theoretical  ideas  of  how  i 
the  taxing  |«ower  of  n  (iovcrnment  should  l»e 
nrronged ;  but  I  inrlude  all  that  reference  lo 
term*  used,  to  the  known  character  and  pur-  1 
pott,  of  lb.  Govrrnmcnl  .cta.llr  MrtthM,  I 
and  to  the  circumstance*  on  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  oj>erate,  that  enters  into  a  sound 
canon  of  interpretation.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  lerms  employed  lo  describe  the  subjects  of 
the  revenue  powers,  wc  shall  find  very  little 
profit  in  resorting  to  the  aid  of  lexicographer*, 
contemtsornneous  or  subsequent.  Tho  Consti- 
tnli«m  was  not  made  lo  be  ratified  by  a  people 
who  would  ho  likely  to  look  into  dictionaries 
for  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  expressed.  It  was  a  prent  instrument  of 
fundamental  legitlation  ;  and  the  safest  rulo  for 
itn  interpretation  it  to  regard  the  enacting  pow- 
er— the  ri.«»n  » — at  using  tennt  in  the  tense  in 
which  they  had  l»een  accustomed  to  u»c  I  hem, 
if  they  wore  borrowed  from  surrounding  legisla- 
tion, or  in  tho  sense  which  tho  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances show  to  have  been  that  in  which 
they  must  have  used  them  for  the  purpose  which 
they  meant  to  accomplish.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  terms  which  describe  the  powcrt  con- 
ferred upon  Congrv*.  Take,  for  example,  the 
term  "  Commerce,"  which  Congress  was  to  havo 
the  power  to  M  regulate,"  as  l<?twccn  the  States 
nnd  foreign  nations  nnd  among  the  States.  One 
might  look  into  forty  dictionaries,  without  find- 
ing that  meaning  of  the  term  "  Commerce** 
which  we  know  from  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances and  the  historical  purpose  was  intended 
to  l>c  given  to  this  subject  of  legislative  power, 
and  without  finding  that  scope  of  the  term 44  reg- 
ulate*' which  we  know  from  the  same  sources 
was  intended  to  be  given  to  this  legislative  au- 
thority. In  the  same  way,  if  wc  would  know 
the  meaning  in  which  the  people  of  ihe  United 
•  Debates  in  the  OoovtBttM  of  Connecticut. 


Stat.-s  used  the  term*  ••'luxes,  Dutic*.  Imj,.  *t<, 
and  Excises,"  we  must  go  to  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  use  these  terms  for 
purposes  corrcsjonding  to  tho«*'  for  which  they 
must  have  u-od  thorn  in  this  Constitution;  nnd 
in  this  inquiry  lexicons,  however  good,  will  help 
-  vi  ry  little,  and  the  definitions  of  cconomistt 

I  assume,  then,  that  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  u«..-d  the  terms  "Ta\c>.  Duties, 
Imposts,  and  Excises,** they  used  these  terms  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  them ;  that 
they  dcscrilscd  by  them  the  branches  of  revenuo 
power  which  they  meant  to  confer  on  Congress, 
in  or<!  r  t  •  enable  it  lo  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  Sttftt* 
under  the  Constitution;  nnd  that  they  could 
have  understood  no  other  wov  of  doing  this,  but 


ing  tho  debts  ami  providing  for  the  general 
welfare  of  tho  Slates  under  their  local  Constitu- 
tions. This  was  what  they  were  asked  to  grant, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  modo  of 
exercising  the  nowcr.  and  what  thev  did  grant. 


had  hit 


d;  that  as  to  some  of  theto 
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the terms  of  the  grant  de- 


•m  in  ih 


>wn  gotcrnmcnts.  In  that  usngo 
the  term  ''Taxes**  had  undoubtedly  embraced 
those  exactions  f  r  public  use  which  tho  State 
governments  had  alwayt  assessed  uj  on  tho  cit- 
i*en,  either  in  respect  of  hit  person  or  of  his  prop- 
erty without  any  reference  to  hi*  consumption 
or  diminution  or  expenditure  of  the  fund  from 
which  tho  assessment  wat  drawn ;  and  the  terms 
Duties,  Imj-o***,  nnd  Excises,  described  those 
impositions  for  public  use,  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  lav  on  articles  of  consumption, 
and  by  the  operation  of  which  the  public  takes, 
nnd  means  to  lake  to  itself,  a  part  of  that  which 
is  being  consumed.  Any  one  who  will  look  into 
the  legislation  and  habits  of  the  States,  prior  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  will  sec  that  these 
terms  were  used  in  these  senses;  and  that 41  Tax- 
es" was  not  understood  to  include  44  Duties.  Iui- 
:  -t-  it ii •  I  I*\ri»' •«.,"  although  in  a  Icxig^nt'liieal 
or  general  sense  nil  public  assessments,  demand- 
ed under  authority  of  law,  are  Tuj<*. 

The  superstructure  of  the  whole  argument, 
which  supposes  that  the  term  "Taxes."  in  the 


grant 


th  in  tho 
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"  Direct  Taxes"  of  the  restraining  rule,  is  built 
upon  the  assumption  that  "  Capitation  and  all 
other  Direct  Taxes"  do  not  describe  so  much  as 
"  Taxes"  describes.  But  if  we  regard  the  term 
"Taxes,"  in  the  grant,  as  describing  what  it 
certainly  did  describe  in  the  legislative  and  pop- 
ular usage  of  that  time,  namely,  those  public 
exactions  which  were  not  understood  in  legisla- 
lative  and  popular  usage  as  Duties,  Imposts,  and 
Excises,  the  argument  falls :  for  in  these  mean- 
ings the  two  kinds  of  public  exactions  stand  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  the  one  comprehends 
all  direct  taxes,  including  polls,  and  the  other 
comprehends  all  indirect  taxes.  There  is  strong 
reason  for  regarding  this  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion ;  because  if  the  words  of  the  grant  provide 
for  all  direct  taxes  and  for  all  indirect  taxes,  the 
revenue  power,  as  to  the  grant,  is  complete,  and 
is  as  large  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that  pre- 
viously held  and  exercised  by  the  States.  If  we 
suppose  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  read  thus — 
"To  lay  and  collect  all  Direct  Taxes,  and  also 
Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises,"  we  have  as  full 
and  ample  a  revenue  power,  with  all  its  branch- 
es, as  the  States  ever  possessed.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  States  did  not  intend  to  grant 
more  power  than  they  ever  possessed  themselves, 
and  we  know  that  they  did  grant  as  much,  be- 
cause they  were  told  that  they  must,  and  all  the 
history  of  the  times  shows  that  they  intended, 
however  reluctantly,  to  comply  with  the  demand 
that  was  made  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  find  the  power 
of  direct  internal  taxation  in  the  grant,  so  clear- 
ly and  unequivocally  as  we  ought  to  find  it,  if 
we  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  implied  in  the  word 
"Taxes,"  and  do  not  insert  it  in  the  construc- 
tion :  for  if  we  suppose  the  term  "  Taxes"  to  be 
in  any  way  synonymous  with  "Duties,  Imposts, 
and  Excises,"  we  are  at  once  involved  in  tautol- 
ogies, and  must  resort  to  our  lexicons  to  help  us 
to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  we  know 
was  demanded  for  Congress,  was  discussed  in 
every  one  of  the  State  Conventions,  and  was  un- 
derstood there  to  reside  in  the  word  "Taxes," 
while  the  whole  power  of  indirect  taxation,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  was  understood  to  reside  in 
the  words  "  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises."  On 
this  subject  there  are  two  passages  in  the  Fed- 
eralist which  have  a  very  important  tendency  to 
show  the  understanding  of  the  whole  country. 
From  one  of  them  we  learn  what  the  advocates 
of  the  Constitution  supposed  that  they  were  de- 
manding :  "As  theory  and  practice  conspire  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  procuring  revenue  is 
unavailing,  when  exercised  over  the  States  in 
their  collective  capacities,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  invested  with  an  un- 
qualified power  of  taxation  in  the  ordinary  modes." 
— (No.  31.)  The  unqualified  power  and  the  or- 
dinary modes  are  described  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant.  The  other  passage  discloses  to  us  how 
the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  understood 
the  power  of  internal  taxation  to  be  divided,  on 
which  branch  the  stress  of  their  objections  was 
expended,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  in- 


direct internal  taxation  that  was  supposed  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  proposed  grant:  "The 
taxes  intended  to  be  comprised  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  internal  taxes  may  be  sub- 
divided into  those  of  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
kind.  Though  the  objection  be  made  to  both, 
yet  the  reasoning  upon  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
former  branch.  And  indeed,  as  to  the  latter,  by 
which  must  be  understood  duties  and  excises  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  can  be  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  appre- 
hended."—(No.  36.) 

These  and  many  other  reasons,  on  which  the 
limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  en- 
large, strongly  incline  me  to  believe  that  the  re- 
straining  rule  of  apportionment  affects  all  the 
revenues  of  Congress  which  are  levied  upon 
persons  in  respect  of  a  mass  of  property  or  mon- 
ey without  reference  to  its  present  or  prospect- 
ive consumption,  and  which  are  imposed  as  a 
mere  assessment  on  account  of  the  present  ex- 
istence of  that  property  or  money.  These  were 
the  kinds  of  taxes  which  in  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Constitution  were  regarded 
as  direct  taxes,  and  which  were  so  much  feared 
and  avoided  because  they  had  not  the  allevia- 
tion that  attends  an  assessment  falling  indirect- 
ly upon  expense,  consumption,  and  luxury.  As 
the  term  direct  Taxes  is  introduced  in  the  re- 
straining rule  of  apportionment,  we  may  now 
look  to  see  whether  the  purposes  of  that  rule 
will  afford  any  aid  in  determining  what  a  direct 
tax  is. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  reasons  why  the 
rule  of  apportionment  was  not  applied  to  the  in- 
direct taxation.  To  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
power  that  rule  was  incapable  of  being  applied. 
Congress  could  never  know  beforehand  what 
gross  sum  a  duty  on  foreign  goods  or  an  excise 
on  domestic  manufactures  would  yield,  although 
they  could  estimate  what  a  given  rate  might 
probably  yield.  Nor  was  the  jealousy  felt  in 
regard  to  this  power  the  same  as  that  felt  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  direct  taxation.  "  We 
know,"  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  rea- 
soned, "that  Congress  may  with  more  propriety 
be  intrusted  with  a  power  of  taxing  what  men 
choose  to  consume  and  expend ;  but  we  object 
to  giving  them  power  to  stretch  forth  their  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  our  citizens  and  to  take  from 
them  what  they  are  not  consuming  or  expend- 
ing. At  all  events,  if  they  are  to  have  this  lat- 
ter power,  they  shall  have  it  only  under  the  re- 
straint of  a  rule  that  will  oblige  them  to  fix  the 
whole  sum  which  they  intend  to  raise  in  this 
way,  and  to  apportion  that  sum  among  the  sev- 
eral States ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  know 
how  far  the%ccumulations  of  our  people  will 
bear  to  be  diminished,  and  in  no  other  way  can 
we  prevent  oppressive  combinations  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  to  favor  one  class  of  States  at 
the  expense  of  another." 

Such,  then,  being  the  purposes  of  the  rule  of 
apportionment,  what  reason  can  be  assigned,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  confining  its  operation 
to  taxes  upon  land  and  capitation  taxes?  The 
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terms  of  the  rule  do  not  bo  confine  it,  for  they 
declare  that  "no  capitation,  or  ot/ur  direct,  Tax 
shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census." 
Is  there,  then,  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  tax 
on  a  sum  of  money,  that  can  distinguish  it  from 
■  tax  on  land,  in  resj>ect  of  thi>  quality  of  di- 
reetu«-ss?  The  owner  is  taxed  in  res|<cct  of  his 
laud,  upon  no  theory  that  he  is  consuming  it, 
or  expending  i:s  value,  but  localise  it  is  an  ob- 
j  ••  i  of  aws-men:  on  which  the  (iovcrnment 
can  conveniently  ft  t.  This  is  what  tnak-  -  ;'. 
ft  direct  tax.  If  he  is  taxed  in  roped  of  his 
money,  the  operation  is  precisely  the  same,  and 
the  tax  is  not  bottomed  u|>on  any  presumption 
that  he  is  consuming  or  expending  his  money, 
but  it  is  a  simple  diminution  of  what  he  has  ac- 


c  v,  and  so  that  the  tax  operates  indirect Iv  on 
hi*  profit,  and  mav  be  thus  discriminated!  the 


given  rule  to  be  introduced,  and  for  which  it 
must  have  becu  introduced.  Thus  he  classes 
as  direct  taxes,  under  the  Constitution  : 

"Capitation  or  Poll  Taxes. 

"Taxes  on  hands  and  Buildings 

"Geueral  Assessments,  whether  on  the  whole 
property  of  individuals,  or  on  their  whole  real 
or  personal  estate." 

He  deduces  this  classification  from  the  ne> 
tiouitU  of  the  rule  of  apportionment  J  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  lmv<  :  n  a  method  of  intcrj. re- 
lation in  every  wav  worthyofhisgrc.it  intellect. 
Hut  if  a  general  a-M^ment  in  the  whole  per- 
sonal proj»erty  of  an  individual  is  a  direct  tax, 
by  reason  of  the  known  pur]H>SC  of  the  rule  of 
apjKjrtionmcnt  aim  ng  the  Mali it  would  l»c 
very  difficult  to  show  why  an  assessment  uj  <  n 
particular  portions  of  the  |rrsonal  property  of 
all  individuals  who  have  that  kind  of  |ii-oiial 


the  tax  on  the  latter,  which  is  conceded  lo  Iks 
direct,  becomes  an  indirect  tax.  This  would 
realize  the  notion  of  Judge  Chase,  that  M  tome 


nounced  ••absurd."  and  which,  it  mav  be  add- 


to  lie  necessary  to  do  what  the  Supreme  Court 
did  with  the  carriage  tax — namely,  to  follow  it 
into  the  cl.t-*  of  ii<o.csj>mcuts  in  what  is  Uing 
consumed,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  idea  of 
c.\|>cn«c.  There  is  no  other  wnj  of  reaching  a 
distinction  between  a  »|«ccific  tax  on  a  carriage 


friends  or  the  op|«nent»  Off  the  Con«t 
the  time  it  wns  established,     lloth  sid 
to  have  understood  that  this  power  of « 
tion  on  the  accumulations  of  the  mo- 
be  given  to  Congress  ;  and  this,  I  tl 


direct  taxation,  and 
aiu  bv  the  rule  of  ai 


they  designed  to  nsti 
tionment. 

Among  the  law  brief*  published  in  the  worki 
of  Hamilton  there  i-  a  short  one  on  this  subject 


wns  to  art  on  the  c. 
)KM»iblv  to  be  used  i 
of  Hv lion.*    It  beai 


on  which  the  Court  actuallv  held  the  car 


derMood.  1  have  no  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
for  ("oiign**»,  U'forr  laving  a  particular  tax,  to 
bud  a  precedent  of  the  same  tax  in  the  practice 
of  the  State*  before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  not  the  |>osition  suggested. 
But  what  is  suggested  is,  that  in  the  practice 
of  the  States,  before  the  Constitution,  will  bo 
found  enough  lo  show  what  the  people  of  the 
Stales  regarded  as  direct  taxes,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  taxes  which  they  had  always  con- 
sidered as  indirect ;  that  they  hot]  this  line  of 
divi»ion  in  view  when  they  insisted  on  the  rule 
of  nj >portionrncnt  for  direct  taxes ;  and  that  if 
this  distinction  is  applied  and  followed  out,  it 


sagacity«nnd  soundness  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution,  lie  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  Economists  and  other  speculative  writ- 
ers, that  all  taxes,  on  whatever  things  they  arc 
levied,  fall  ultimately  upon  land,  and  are  paid 
out  of  its  proceeds;  hence  that  taxes  on  lands 
are  direct,  and  those  on  all  other  articles  are  in- 
direct. Hut  this,  he  says,  can  not  be  applied  to 
our  Constitution,  which  certainly  contemplated 
other  t.i\c*  as  dircil  than  those  o#lands ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  suggest  what  lie  supposes  are 
direct  taxes  under  our  Constitution,  the  classifica- 
tion which  be  makes  shows  how  quickly  he  al- 
ways perceived,  and  how  intuitively  he  followed 
w  hat  may  be  called  the  historical  canon  of  con- 
struction— that  canon  which  looks  to  the  admit- 
ted purpose  for  which  the  j<coplc  understood  a 
~ •  Works  of  liamUtvD,  vli.  &4sT~ 


other  side  of  it. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  in  this  paper  to 
bring  under  discussion  the  validity  of  any  {'ar- 
ticular tax  that  is  now  levied.  My  sole  purpose 
has  been  to  indicate  the  sources  of  investigation 
which  must  be  resorted  to,  and  to  suggest  some 


indirect  taxes  will  Isc  ultimately  rested.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  an 
object  of  solicitude,  as  it  is  a  burden,  to  every 
citizen  in  the  land.  That  it  will  ever  be  seri- 
ously menaced  by  calling  in  question  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  incurred,  I  do  not  believe.  It 

,  would  be  imjossiblc  for  any  man,  or  any  party, 
to  discriminate  what  parts  of  it  arc  open  to  the 
complaint  that  they  were  incurred  for  unconsti- 

|  tutional  objects ;  nor  is  there  the  remotest  proba- 


THE  BURNING 

bility  that  the  people  would  listen  to  any  at- 
tempt to  make  such  a  discrimination.  But  if  it 
is  true  that  in  legislating  the  modes  in  which 
the  people  are  to  be  assessed,  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  debt  in  the  position  in  which  every 
patriot  must  desire  to  see  it  maintained,  Con- 
gress are  bound  by  definite  Constitutional  rules, 
the  time  is  not  remote  when  they  must  regard 
those  rules,  if  they  have  not  regarded  them  here- 
tofore. Whatever  may  have  occurred  or  been 
justified  in  a  period  of  war  and  confusion,  the 
signs  of  the  times  show  plainly  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  finally  to  resume  its  supremacy, 
and  that  discussions  of  its  meaning  and  purpose 
are  to  have  their  rightful  influence  over  our 
affairs. 


THE  BURNING  OF  COLUMBIA. 

IF  Mr.  Wade  Hampton  is  ambitious  to  add  a 
deeper  shame  to  a  dishonored  name,  he  has 
attained  that  end  by  his  renewed  attempts  to 
hold  General  Sherman  responsible  for  the  burn- 
ing of  Columbia  and  its  terrible  consequences. 
And  it  is  furthermore  one  of  the  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Hamp- 
ton and  those  like  him,  that  from  the  fall  of 
Sumter  until  the  day  of  the  occupation  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  Union  army,  they  should  have  boasted 
daily  that  they  would  burn  their  cities,  bridges, 
and  barns  before  the  Yankee  invader;  that  they 
would  immolate  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  homes,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  when  the  Federal 
army  did  appear,  these  personages  were  as  eager 
to  preserve  their  homes  and  household  lares  as 
any  Jew  or  Scotchman  among  them,  and  when 
their  property  was  sacrificed  by  confiscation  or 
the  destruction  which  is  an  inevitable  incident 
in  war,  they  crouch  among  the  ashes  and  waste 
the  days  in  fruitless  complaints. 

At  this  time,  when  the  people  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  South  are  honestly  striving  to  re- 
habilitate themselves  socially  and  politically,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  say  these  things;  but  Hamp- 
ton and  certain  others  insist  upon  reopening  the 
discussion  by  most  absurd  misrepresentation, 
and  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  those  of  us  who 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Columbia  to  relate 
what  we  saw. 

Columbia  was  burned  because  of  Hampton's 
recklessness  in  firing  the  thousands  of  bales  of 
cotton  which  he  had  placed  in  all  the  public 
streets  of  the  city.  And  it  may  be  said  here  that 
the  labored  persistency  with  which  the  Confed- 
erates destroyed  cotton  in  preference  to  other 
property  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  believed  that  Sherman  did 
not  intend  marching  farther  north  than  Colum- 
bia, or  perhaps  they  had  so  long  vaunted  the 
royalty  of  cotton  that  they  had  come  to  the  be- 
lief that,  like  the  fetich  of  their  slaves,  it  really 
possessed  some  marvelous  magic  power  for  good 
or  evil. 

At  noon  of  February  17,  1865,  as  our  party 
entered  the  city  of  Columbia  and  rode  down  the 
main  street,  we  saw  here  and  there  squads  of  the 
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Federal  soldiers.  In  truth  there  were  but  a  few 
hundred  in  the  city,  and  these  were  the  skirmish 
line  of  Logan's  advance,  who,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  crossed  the  Broad  River  in  boats.  The 
first  person  who  passed  over  the  pontoon  bridge 
when  it  was  completed  was  General  Sherman, 
who  was  followed  by  General  Howard  and  offi- 
cers of  their  staffs. 

It  had  been  no  easy  task  that  day  to  build 
one  thousand  feet  of  canvas  bridge,  for  even  in 
this  sheltered  valley  the  wind  blew  with  great 
force,  bending  the  tree-tops,  whipping  the  surface 
of  the  water  into  foaming  waves,  tossing  rudely 
about  the  cloth  boats,  partially  filling  them  with 
water,  and  altogether  severely  trying  the  pa- 
tience of  Engineer  Captain  Reese  and  his  brave 
pontoniers. 

When  we  mounted  the  hills  and  passed  out 
upon  the  ridge  which  is  crowned  by  the  city  of 
Columbia,  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  never  experi- 
enced a  more  powerful  gale  of  wind,  even  in 
view  of  vivid  recollection  of  storms  on  the  ocean 
and  storms  on  the  plains.  It  was  a  dry,  south- 
ern wind  which  filled  the  air  this  afternoon  with 
dust  and  twigs  and  smoking  flakes  of  cotton, 
and  as  I  saw  this  incendiary  matter  flying  over 
our  heads,  catching  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
already  white  with  cotton,  or  falling  upon  the 
shingled  roofs  of  the  houses,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, and  said  to  a  companion,  "That  cotton  is 
as  dangerous  as  so  much  powder."  There  was 
no  evidence  of  unusual  disorder  in  the  city. 
The  soldiers  in  the  street  seemed  rather  hilari- 
ous than  otherwise.  Some  of  them  had  evident- 
ly been  drinking,  and  as  we  passed  along  I  no- 
ticed a  citizen  who  came  out  from  his  house  and 
gave  one  of  them  a  pail  from  which  he  took  a 
longer  draught  than  was  prudent  if  it  was,  as  I 
suppose,  spirituous  liquor.  The  soldiers,  as  I 
have  said,  were  in  a  jolly  mood,  but  were  not 
more  enthusiastic  than  would  be  natural  ffc* 
Yankees  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Mayor  of  Columbia,  met 
General  Sherman  near  the  City  Hall,  lie  made 
no  complaint  of  ill  treatment,  but  asked  that 
the  usual  protection  should  be  given  to  the  cit- 
izens and  private  property.  General  Sherman 
answered  • 

"Here  is  General  Howard,  who  commands 
the  troops  who  will  occupy  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple and  their  houses  will  be  respected,  but  we 
shall  take  any  supplies  which  can  be  used  for 
the  army."  , 

Just  at  this  moment  a  throng  of  escaped  pris- 
oners surrounded  the  General,  who  rode  in  ad- 
vance of  his  officers.  They  were  a  strange,  un- 
couth crowd  of  men  which  gathered  about  him, 
ragged,  barefooted,  and  hatless,  most  of  them, 
with  unkempt  hair  and  beards,  with  glassy  eyes 
and  livid  lips  and  sunken  checks.  Their  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  their  lips  trembled  as  he  halted 
among  them  and  took  their  thin  hands  in  his, 
and  said  gentle  words  of  welcome. 

"Thank  God,  and  you,  General  Sherman, 
our  misery  is  over!"  cried  one,  in  delirious  tones. 
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Said  another,  with  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  M  Wo 
know  you  would  come  to  liberate  us  from  the 
power  of  these  infernal  fiends.    Curse  them  !" 

Yes,  curse  them  !  curse  them  !"  was  muttered 
by  more  than  one  of  the  gTOUp. 

General  Shermnn  gave  them  directions  to 
come  to  his  head-quarters,  and  passed  on  to  the 
Charleston  railroad  station,  where  there  were 
several  lar„'c  warehouses  tilled  with  commissary 
stores.  It  was  his  habit  to  see  for  himself  the 
character  and  quantity  of  supplies  w  hieh  fell  into 
our  hands.  After  this  investigation  he  went  to 
an  unoccupied  hou«c  in  the  eastern  pan  of  the 
city,  where  ho  established  his  head-quarters. 

Although  the  wind  hod  increased  in  violence, 
and  it  was  extremely  uncomfortable  out  of  doors, 
yet  I  passed  three  hours  of  the  afternoon  walk- 
ing through  the  town.  Guards  were  being  sta- 
tioned at  tho  houses  and  about  the  streets. 
There  was  order  and  quiet  in  even*  direction  so 
far  as  I  could  see.  On  two  occasion*  women 
called  from  their  houses,  asking  me  to  expel 
some  intmder  who  was  investigating  the  con- 
tents of  their  out-buildings,  but  ui«m  no  occa- 
sion did  I  sec  or  hear  any  other  rudeness  or  vio- 
lence. 

"Who  broke  into  this  store?"  I  asked  of  a 
citizen  standing  in  front  of  a  clothing  shop  whose 
doors  and  ■IlltlWI  had  l*cn  smashed  to  pieces. 
"Wheeler's  Cavalrr,"  was  the  answer. 
"I  am  glad  it  was  not  done  br  our  soldiers.'' 
"It  was  not,"  replied  the  man.    He  contin- 
ued, in  a  bitter  lone,  "You  haven't  in  all  your 
army  such  thieves  and  cut-throats  as  this  Wheel- 
er's  Cavalry.    '1  hey  arc  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country,  and  would  have  sacked  every  bouse  in 
the  town  if  vour  arrov  hadn't  driven  them  awav." 

As  I  lea  this  man,  who  seemed  to  have  more 
fear  of  Wheeler's  Cavalry  than  of  the  Federal  sol. 
flfm  I  passed  through  the  main  ImsJoaw  Hl—)t 
0the  city,  an  I  oUencd  that  the  smoke 
ascended  from  Wade  Hampton's  cotton  bales. 

It  must  have  hern  somewhere  near  nine 
o'clock  in  the  c%cning  of  this  day  that  my  serv- 
ud  into  the  room  where  I  was  writing, 


;  Paralyzed  with  fear  they  sought  the  shelter  of 
their  houses,  barring  the  doors.     Turning  the 

1  comer  of  a  street  where  stood  a  church,  which  I 
had  noticed  during  the  afternoon  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  city,  wc  came  in  frout  of  a  house 
which  had  just  caught  lire.  On  n  sidewalk  iu 
fi«  nt  of  the  church  s!i>od  a  middle-aged  lady. 
N<  tr  her  were  several  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. 

"  Is  that  your  house.  Ma. lain  ?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,  .^:r;  and  this"  |»oiniing  U>  the  table 
and  trunks,  "  is  all  I  could  save  from  it.N 
"Have  you  no  male  friend  to  assist  you? 

Where  are  vour  friends?" 

Mv  brother.  Sir,  is  in  the  Confederate  armv, 
but  my  negro  servant  is  doing  all  he  can.  Hut 
'  it  is  too  late.    The  house  caught  tire  in  several 
places  from  falling  brands.** 
"Can  I  assist  you,  Madam?'* 
'  No,  I  thank  vou.    I  shall  go  to  mv  sister's 
house  near  by.    Look,  Sir,"  she  continued,  for- 
getting  her  own  misfortune,  "the  church-yard 

We  then  saw  to  our  dismay  that  the  fire,  which 
had  caught  in  the  tall  drr  grass,  was  sweeping 
rapidly  toward  tho  church.  Mr.  Davis  and  my- 
self  jumped  over  the  fence,  cut  bram  lies  from 


smoke,  we  succeeded  in  stilling  it  and 

;  the  lady  gating  piteously  at  the  ruins 
ise,  we  ]«  iu  trntcd  yet  further  into  tho 


who  had  taken 


of  soldiers  were  marching  about  the 


it  men  were  ml 


ant 


and  may  have 
ouch  I  saw  no- 


"  l>e  city  a 
up,  Sah !  Go 

Giving  him 


Well  all  burn 
ard  to  the  horse* 


in  the  event  of  the  fire  coming  too  near,  aceora- 
panied  by  Mr  Davis,  an  artist  for  llarp*>» 
H'rt'Z/y,  I  hurried  out  and  down  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  conflagration.  It  was  the  grand- 
est, most  awful  sight  I  had  e\cr  seen.  The 
northern  and  western  sky  was  not  only  all  aflame, 
but  the  air  was  filled  with  myriad  sparks  and 
burning  brands.  They  fell  u|ion  the  wooden 
house-tops;  they  dashed  against  the  window 
panes,  lurid  with  reflected  light;  they  fell  in 
showers  into  the  garden  and  among  the  trees ; 
they  mingled  with  the  eddying  dust  which 
whirled  along  the  street.  It  was  the  rain  of 
tire  which  is  so  sublimely  expressed  in  music 
in  that  grand  oratorio,  Israel  in  KgypL 

Until  we  came  near  the  burning  district  wc 
saw  verr  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  citr. 


of  Sherman  s  ai 
tered  the  city  at 
it  a  gratuitous  1 


■en,  en- 
This 


Hroad  ltivcr,  and  were  miles  away. 

About  midnight  the  fire  had  obtained  full 
{•osscssiou  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
swept  forward  with  a  fury  which  defied  the  ef-. 
forts  of  an  entire  division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
which  had  been  ordered  out  to  coniroll  it.  I 


heart  and  hand  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Now-  and  then  tremendous  explosions  took  place 
from  buildings  containing  jowdcr  and  shell, 
driving  back  the  squads  of  men,  and  then  the 
flames  burst  forth  with  increased  fury.  The 
City  Hall,  printing-offices,  all  the  public  build- 
ings used  by  the  Confederate  Government  for 
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printing  treasury  notes,  handsome  warehouses, 
elegant  mansions  filled  with  costly  works  of  art, 
and  rare  libraries ;  all  these  were  rapidly  con- 
sumed by  the  flames. 

All  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  swept  into  and  across  the 
square  where  the  work-shops  surrounded  the 
new  capitol  building,  and  which  contained  all 
the  figures  which  Brown  the  sculptor  had 
modeled  for  the  capitol.  Mr.  Brown  has  since 
told  me  that  he  does  not  regret  that  loss.  The 
old  capitol  building,  which  was  situated  a  few 
yards  beyond,  became  so  rapidly  ignited  that  the 
provost  guard  which  was  stationed  there  was 
unable  to  remove  its  equipments.  It  was  a 
brick  and  wooden  structure,  containing  the  ar- 
chives of  the  State  and  a  valuable  library.  In 
fifteen  minutes  it  was  one  column  of  flame ;  in 
half  an  hour,  a  bed  of  coal. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  before 
the  wind  shifted  and  died  away,  and  then  the 
efforts  of  the  soldiers  were  successful  in  saving 
the  remainder  of  the  city  from  destruction. 
During  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  afterward, 
while  the  army  was  in  the  city,  every  effort  was 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  They  were 
furnished  with  bedding  and  food,  and  were  quar- 
tered in  the  houses  which  had  been  deserted  by 
their  owners  who  had  fled  the  city  the  day  be- 
fore. 

General  Sherman  gave  up  his  own  quarters 
to  a  family  of  ladies  with  their  children,  who 
were  fed  from  his  table ;  and  I  know  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  he  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  army  could  not  have  made  greater 
exertions  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these 
homeless  ones  if  they  had  been  their  own  kith 
and  kin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  army 
has  failed  to  receive  any  marked  expression  of 
gratitude  from  these  people. 

There  were  exceptions,  however.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  night  of  the  fire  General  Sherman, 
in  answer  to  a  request  of  the  Superior  of  a  con- 
vent which  had  fallen  in  the  track  of  the  flames, 
went  over  to  a  church  where,  with  the  sisters,  she 
had  taken  shelter.  She  was  a  lady  of  rather 
imposing  appearance,  who  accepted  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  her  with  calm  dignity 
and  resignation.  She  thanked  the  General  for 
his  kindness,  and  expressed  especial  gratitude 
for  the  efforts  in  their  behalf  of  Colonel  Ewing, 
a  brother-in-law  of  General  Sherman,  and  one 
of  his  staff.  Before  the  General  returned  to 
his  quarters  he  visited  the  arsenal,  which  was 
situated  upon  a  hill  in  the  northern  outskirts 
of  the  city.  As  he  rode  along  past  a  large  house 
near  the  arsenal  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  who 
ran  out  into  the  street  to  meet  him. 

"Is  this  General  Sherman?" 

"Yes,  I  am  General  Sherman." 

"I  am  told  you  intend  to  destroy  the  arsenal ; 
I  don't  care  so  much  for  my  house,  Sir,  but  my 
wife  lies  there,  and  so  ill  that  she  can  not  be  re- 
moved. I  know  it  is  a  great  favor  to  ask,  but 
can  not  this  property  be  destroyed  in  some  other 
way  ?    If  you  blow  up  the  arsenal  with  all  that 
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powder  and  shell  in  it,  my  wife  will  certainly  be 
killed." 

The  General  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
replied,  "We  can  destroy  the  arsenal  without 
blowing  it  up,  and  some  other  way  must  be 
found  to  destroy  the  ammunition." 

4 '  Thank  you,  General.    God  bless  you,  Sir  1" 

The  arsenal  afterward  was  hurled  to  the 
ground  by  battering  rams,  but  the  ammunition ! 
It  can  be  imagined  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  m£k  who  never,  even  in  battle,  sacrificed 
the  life  of  a  single  soldier  that  it  did  not  give 
him  pain,  when  he  heard  that  twenty-seven  of 
his  brave  men  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the 
explosion  of  that  same  ammunition  while  they 
were  throwing  it  into  the  river. 

Among  others  to  whom  I  was  sent  to  give  as- 
sistance was  Mr.  Huger,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  South  Carolina.    He  said  to  me, 

"  I  hope,  Sir,  a  strong  force  of  your  troops  is 
to  be  left  in  the  city." 

"  I  can  not  tell  whether  or  not  we  shall  gar- 
rison Columbia." 

"For  God  sake,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man,  while 
he  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  looked 
me  earnestly  in  the  face,  "do  not  leave  us  here 
without  a  guard.  I  am  too  old  a  man  to  dis- 
semble in  this  matter ;  but  the  truth  is,  if  you 
do  not  leave  a  guard,  Wheeler's  Cavalry  will 
return  after  you  go,  and  they  will  rob  us  of  what 
little  is  left." 

I  replied,  "We  have  heard  of  the  outrages 
which  Wheeler's  men  have  committed  in  the 
country,  and  we  know  that  Governor  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  to  defend  themselves  against  these  plun- 
derers by  force  of  arms,  but  we  never  imagined 
they  dartfd  pillage  a  city  like  this." 

"But  they  did  though,"  replied  Mr.  Huger, 
with  indignation;  "they  not  only  broke  into 
the  stores  and  houses,  but  they  robbed  citizens 
on  the  public  streets." 

As  I  parted  from  Mr.  Huger  I  seriously  re- 
gretted that  I  could  not  assure  him  that  a  guard 
would  be  left  in  the  city  ;  but  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  his  story,  for  several  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Savannah  had  said  to  me  that  until 
our  occupation  of  that  city  they  did  not  dare  go 
out  upon  the  streets  after  nightfall  with  any 
article  of  value  about  their  persons  for  fear  of 
robbery  by  their  own  soldiers. 

When  the  citizens  of  Columbia  begin  their 
investigations  of  the  burning  of  that  city,  and 
the  pillaging  of  houses  and  robbing  of  citizens, 
let  them  not  forget  to  take  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Huger. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of 
the  people  of  the  South  that  they  should  take 
pains  to  publish  the  atrocities  which  were  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  their  own  soldiers,  yet  it  is 
rather  hard  to  saddle  the  Union  army  with  their 
crimes.  All  of  Sherman's  sixty  thousand  men 
were  not  angels,  and  unquestionably  there  were 
wrongs  perpetrated  by  wicked  men  who  wan- 
dered from  the  ranks  for  which  their  leader  and 
his  officers  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible. 
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Recrimination  at  this  day  when  conciliation 
should  he  the  rule  of  action  is  useless.  Heaven 
knows  there  is  material  enough,  sh"uhl  we  de- 
sire to  cuter  into  that  (HlCSHion.  One  instance 
will  answer  for  our  purpo.se  here.  The  history 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war  hy  the  Union  armies 
docs  not  furnish  a  pnrallcl  to  the  destruction  by 
order  of  an  entire  city  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Chamhcr-hur^  by  the  Confederate  commander. 

Sherman  pressed  with  a  hand  of  lire  and  of 
iron  wherever  he  marched.  He  cautdnzed  the 
States  of  (Jcorgia  and  the  Carolinas  ;  but  in  his 
greatest  deeds  and  lightest  words  he  was  gov- 
erned solely  by  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  sof.it  a> 
he  might,  with  full  respect  for  the  laws  of  war 
and  tin-  dictates  of  humanity,  he  sought  to  im- 
press traitors  with  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
This  generation  may  not  know  how  terrible  w  ere 
the  conditions  of  his  success;  but  in  the  disas- 
ter at  Columbia  he  had  no  thought  nor  part. 
There  is  one  striking  con-id. -ration  which  sug- 
gests itself  in  \  iew  •  f  this  subject.  If  the  Union 
soldiers  had  been  in  actual  occupation  of  the 
eiti.  s  of  Charleston  and  Richmond  at  the  time 
of  the  conflagration  which  followed  the  evacua- 
tion of  those  cities  bv  the  rebel  troops,  would 
not  those  shocking  disasters  have  been  charged 
upon  then>?  In  these  and  other  instances  where 
the  enemy  applied  the  torch  they  seemed  to  have 
been  octuated  by  fear  or  petty  >pite,  but  never 
with  the  wisdom  of  military  foresight  or  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Ia  e\<  ry  instance  there 
was  exhibited  a  strange,  incomprehensible  reck- 
lessness ami  indifference  to  the  welfare  ond  lives 
of  their  ow  n  |»eopIc.  The  costly  railroad  bridges 
On  the  Charleston.  Florence.  Wilmington,  and 

Weldon  Railroad  ■  Mi  h  spanned  the  Sjntcc.  Lit- 
tle and  Crcat  l'edee,  ond  the  Roanoke,  were  de- 
stroyed when  there  w  as  not  a  Yankee  soldier  w  ith- 
in fifty  ond  one  hundred  miles  of  them;  while 
at  the  cities  of  \Yiun«d»orough,  Orangeburg,  and 
Cheruw  our  troops  followed  so  quickly  the  re- 
treating rebels — a  distance  of  some  one  or  two 
hundred  yards — that  we  were  able  to  save  those 
cities  from  destruction  from  the  fires  which  had 
already  been  ignited.  In  the  latter  place,  not 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  rai'.r-  a  l  ilej  «'.t,  w  hieh 
was  burning  when  our  troo|>s  rcuched  the  spot, 
there  was  stored  in  a  wooden  building  several 
thousand  pounds  of  powder.  It  seemed  to  n*. 
who  saw  this  means  of  horrible  death  lying  there 
within  reach  of  the  sparks  from  the  burning 
building,  that  the  people  of  Chernw  were  saved 
as  by  a  direct  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 

While  the  army  rested  at  Columbia  I  strove 
most  faithfully  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
fire  which  had  destroyed  nearly  one  half  that 
city.  All  my  inquiries  from  white  jeople  and 
black,  from  soldiers  and  citizens,  led  to  one  re- 
sult, that  the  first  and  principal  cause  was  the 
burning  of  the  cotton.  Two  persons,  citizens, 
told  me  that  they  saw  men  with  lighted  brands 
set  fire  to  the  stoops  of  their  houses;  ond  it  was 
reported  that  others  were  fired  in  the  same  way. 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  escaped  prisoners, 
with  their  minds  a>  well  a-  ir  l>.>die-  disease! 
from  their  prolonged  torture  in  their  mud  pri- 
sons on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  may  ha\e 
sought  vengeance  by  tire  upon  their  tormentors, 
and  often  when  the  memory  of  those  tragic 
events  comes  up  before  me  I  see,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  weird  prophetic  vision,  that  group  of  rag- 
ged men  w  ith  their  glaring  eyes  and  pallid  faces, 
and  I  again*  hear  that  terrible  cry:  "Curse 
them  !  curse  them  !  curse  them  !" 

The  verdict  which  history  will  render  of  this 
eventful  episode  of  the  war  will  be  made  up  from 
the  statement  of  General  Sherman  in  his  well- 
considered,  remarkable  report  of  the  Campaign 
of  the  Carolinas :  "And  without  hesitation  I 
charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having 
burned  his  own  city  of  Colombia,  not  with  mali- 
cious Intent,  u  r  as  a  manifestation  of  '  Itomon 

.  i-m.'but  from  folly,  and  want  of  sense." 

NKWSPAPEKIANA. 

Till.:  .  t. Testing  departments  of  a  news- 
paj-er  to  many  individuals  include  tl.e? 
births,  marriages,  ond  deaths,  which  a  humor- 
ous editor  in  the  West  classifies  under  the  heod- 
ings  of  m  Hatched/  ••.Matched,"  and  "  Hi* 
|*atchcd;w  wh'lc  >ct  another  j  I.io  s  maniages 
tin  Vr  the  line  "  Noose  of  the  Weak."  In 
olden  times  these  were  more  notable  as  literary 
curiosities  than  in  the  present.  The  first  head- 
ing is  but  little  used  in  this  country,  being  al- 
most confined  to  Kun>j*%  although  much  might 
l«c  said  in  favor  «f  i'  ad  pti  n  every  where. 
The  second,  |  crimp*,  is  of  the  most  general 
use,  but  its  contents  have  l>ccn  sadly  reduced. 
In  the  childhood  of  newspaj»ers  they  gave  us 
fuller  information  of  the  bride  ami  bridegroom 
than  now  commonly  published,  and  therefore 
saved  many  imjuiiics.  For  example,  take  a 
batch  of  marriages  from  a  Scotch  newspaper 
of  1 730 : 

"  Mr.  fkukrtt  to  MIm  PHI,  with  £5000. 

m  Mr.  IhivU  to  Mr*.  Wylde,  with  £400  per  annum. 

"The  Lord  UUhup  of  BL  Atiph  to  MUu  OrtU,  with 

£30,000. 

"J.  Whitroinhr,  F>q.,  to  MIm  Allen,  with  £40,000. 
M  Mr.  WIH  Ilurfcr  to  MIm  Sally  Mltcheaer,  w  ith  £3000. •• 

These,  nt  least,  showed  in  part  the  worth  of 
the  women  who  had  changed  their  state.  Of 
similar  import  arc  some  contained  in  the  Salis- 
bury  Journal,  January  i>9,  1738.  As  we  read 
them  we  can  not  but  think  that  the  matrimonii  1 
announcements  now  published  muit  yield  the 
palm  of  interest  to  those  contained  in  the  early 
provincial  paj>crs.  It  is  something  to  hear  about 
the  person  of  the  bride,  her  figure,  and  her  for- 
tune : 

"Married,  at  St.  Georgr-V,  Hanover  Sqnare,  Ayre-. 

of  the  county  of  Northampton,  K*q.,  to  MUs  Ann  Sampson, 
only  daughter  of  John  Samp«on,  of  the  county  of  Leicester. 
Esq.,  a  young  lady  of  £10.000  fortune. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Murray,  Keq.,  a  young  gentleman  pomested 
of  a  plentiful  estate  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  at  St.  GeorgeV, 
Bloonii-bury,  to  Mrs.  Wick',  relirt  of  Simon  Wick/,  Lsi-, 
a  fortune  of£l'V>00  .ind  £400  per  annum. 
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"Lieutenant  Cotton  Dent,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  son  of 
Digby  Dent,  Esq.,  late  Commodore  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
Miss  Kitty  Bowerbank,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowerbank, 
Esq.,  barrack-master  of  Portsmouth,  a  lady  of  merit  and 
fortune. 

"  Villiers  Fitz  Gerald,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Newcomen,  eldest 
daughter  to  Colonel  Newcomen,  in  Ireland,  a  most  agreea- 
ble young  lady,  with  a  large  fortune." 

Sometimes  our  American  editors  travel  be- 
yond the  record  and  add  to  the  customary  an- 
nouncement. Occasionally  they  are  known  to 
indulge  in  a  little  pleasantry,  in  the  form  of  an 
epithalamium,  thereby  showing  their  ready  wit 
and  acknowledging  the  slice  of  cake.  A  single 
example,  for  which  the  Boston  Post  is  responsi- 
ble, must  suffice : 

u  Married— Thomas  Hawk,  of  Mansfield,  to  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Dove. 

"It  isn't  often  that  you  see 

So  queer  a  kind  of  love, 
Oh,  Avhat  a  savage  he  must  be, 

To  Tommy  Hawk  a  Dovel^ 

But  the  unctuous  way  in  which  a  bachelor 
editor,  lately  married,  talks  of  his  bliss  is  really 
tantalizing  to  the  inexperienced.  Writing  of 
his  newly-found  happiness,  he  says : 

"A  pair  of  sweet  lips,  a  pressure  or  two  of  delicate 
hands,  and  a  pink  waist-ribbon,  will  do  as  much  to  un- 
hinge a  man  as  three  fevers,  the  measles,  a  large-sized 
whooping-cough,  a  pair  of  lock-jaws,  several  hydrophobias, 
and  the  doctor's  bill." 

It  may  appear  to  be  almost  sacrilegious  even 
to  smile  at  obituary  notices,  but  it  can  not  al- 
ways be  resisted.  A  certain  Philadelphia  daily 
gives  more  reason  in  its  obituary  column  for 
cachinnation  than  all  the  rest  of  the  paper.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  its  notices  are 
paid  for.  Some  of  their  verses  are  apparently 
stereotyped  and  appear  in  almost  every  paper. 
Others  are  unique  and  confessedly  original. 
Such  is  the  following  on  the  death  of  a  child, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  bathos  : 

"  So  sweet  a  flower  to  bloom  on  earth, 
The  rose  that  crowned  our  little  plot 
Has  withered  here  to  blossom  forth 
In  a  superior  flower-pot. 
His  body  lies  in  the  Union  ground, 
His  soul  has  gone  to  Him  who  gave  it; 
And  shall  we  never  hear  again 
The  prattling  of  our  little  Jacob  ?" 

The  above,  as  Weller  would  say,  "goes  from 
bad  to  verse."  I  opine  that  the  editor  who  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  publish  poetical 
obituaries  unless  paid  for,  while  he  "  would  be 
happy  at  any  time  to  publish  a  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  any  of  his  friends,"  must 
have  been  now  and  then  troubled  with  such  vis- 
itations as  the  above. 

Of  course,  none  other  but  a  Western  paper 
could  have  given  us  the  following  in  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  a  prominent  citizen : 

uIIe  was  the  father  of  eleven  sons,  five  of  whom  mar- 
ried five  sisters.  He  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
grandchildren ;  and  at  his  funeral,  two  weeks  ago  last  Sab- 
bath, two  horses  were  stung  to  death  by  bees,  and  another 
came  very  near  losing  his  life  by  the  same." 

Another  paper  in  the  same  locality  gives,  as 


below,  a  wholesome  specimen  of  an  honest  obitu- 
ary— something  really  uncommon  : 

"  He  came  to  his  death  by  too  frequently  nibbling  at 
the  essence  of  the  still-worm,  which  soon  placed  him  in  a 
non-traveling  condition.  He  lay  out  the  night  previous 
to  his  death  near  a  cotton  gin  in  this  place,  and  was  found 
too  late  on  the  following  morning  for  medical  aid  to  be  of 
much  importance  in  staying  his  breath.  He  has  been  a 
regular  tippler  for  the  last  half  century." 

A  paragraph  published  in  the  Foxtown  Fusi- 
lier betrays,  perhaps,  a  little  professional  jeal- 
ousy, but  serves  as  an  obituary  and  advertise- 
ment: 

"Postscript — We  stop  the  press,  with  pleasure,  to  an- 
nounce the  decease  of  our  cotemporary,  Mr.  Snaggs,  editor 
of  the  Foxtown  Flash.  He  has  now  gone  to  another  and 
a  better  world.  Success  to  him.  Persons  who  have  taken 
the  Flash  will  find  the  Fusilier  a  good  paper." 

A  fictitious  notice  of  death  sent  to  the  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sj>y,  is  thus  served  up 
quite  daintily^  and  made  to  answer  a  double  pur- 
pose : 

"  If  Pratt  was  really  dead,  wc  should  be  very  happy  to 
write  his  obituary  for  nothing;  but  as  we  are  quite  certain 
he  is  alive,  and  may  see  these  line-',  we  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  him  that  he  has  an  unsettled  account  at  this 
office,  and  that  if  he  has  any  serious  intention  of  dying,  it 
may  ease  his  conscience  a  little,  in  the  last  hour,  to  know 
that  he  has  paid  the  printer." 

Obituary  notices  may  be  occasionally  gratify- 
ing to  survivors,  but  I  have  rarely  known  them 
to  have  been  of  much  consequence  to  the  sub- 
jects themselves.  The  Circleville  (Ohio)  Jour- 
nal, however,  thought  otherwise  when,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  certain  of  its  friends,  it  stated  that 
"all  subscribers  paying  in  advance  will  be  en  - 
titled to  a  first-rate  obituary  notice  in  case  of 
death." 

Another  Western  paper  chronicling  the  lam- 
entable occurrence  of  a  staging,  attached  to  a 
church,  being  blown  down  and  "fatally  injur- 
ing" a  workman,  very  feelingly  said : 

"  We  are  happy  to  state  that  over  twenty  persons  wero 
suddenly  brought  to  the  ground  safe,  and  one  man,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  had  his  neck  broke.  Mr.  W.  was  an  estimable 
young  man,  and  the  father  of  a  good  many  children,  be- 
sides a  large  farm  well  stocked.    He  was  fatally  injured." 

Upon  yet  another  paper  the  pressure  of  death 
appears  to  have  been  heavy,  the  editor  printing 
the  notice  in  one  of  his  issues,  "  Several  deaths 
unavoidably  deferred." 

The  last  to  be  now  cited  is  a  most  graceful 
notice  in  a  Southern  paper  of  a  brother  of  the 
quill,  lately  deceased,  under  the  caption,  "An 
Editor  in  Heaven,"  the  first  of  all  places,  next 
to  the  printing-office,  which  he  deserves  to  in- 
herit, for  there  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  arc  at  rest."  The  obituary  closes 
with  these  words : 

"  Are  we  not  also  glad  that  nuch  an  editor  Ifl  in  heavin  ? 
There  the  cry  of  'more  copy'  shall  never  again  fall  upon 
distracted  ears.  There  he  shall  never  be  abused  any  more 
by  his  political  opponents,  with  lies  and  detractions  thill 
should  shame  a  demon  to- promulgate.  There  he  shall 
never  be  used  as  a  ladder  for  the  aspiring  to  kick  down  U 
soon  as  they  reach  the  desired  height  and  need  him  DO 
more.  There  he  shall  be  able  to  see  the  Immense  ma^aea 
of  mind  he  has  moved,  all  unlOf>wing  and  unknown  a^  he 
has  been  during  his  weary  pilgrimage  on  earth.  There 
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iu-d — nut  a  clap  |  f  his  thunder 
10  horrid  typographical  error* 
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ho  will  find  all  artich-* 
stolen— and  there  shall 
to  eet  him  in  a  fever." 

The  labors  and  therefore  difficulties  of  nn  trav 

editor  are  multifarious.    If  he  should  happen  to  360 

be  merely  a  "local"  he  must  prove  himself  a  .  f 

man  not  only  of  incredible  industry,  but  should  of  G 

or  at  least  pretend  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  tin* 

nil  subjects,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  I  ** 

BffUfWl  months  since  a  number  of  the  coq>s  '  fj|* 

thus  capitally  epitomized  the  necessary  qualifi-  trnT 

cations  of  a  successful  local  editor,  all  of  which  thei 

representation  may  be  regarded  as  correct,  and  ** 

therefore  I.:  ling  fur  the  information  of  cerlaiu  I',00" 
ambitious  young  men: 


bodget  contained,  on  the  average,  l\)  facta  or  different 
-*  news,  it  follows  th:.i  1  !.  .m  nut  into  the  world 

irticle*  of  intelligence. 

7  day,  to  collet  t  and  di-tritxite  theee  news,  I  have 

in  the  avenge  10  leagues,  winch  aniuuuts  to 
rues  a  yvar,  and  in  slxtem  y.ars  to  57,<H".o  leagues, 
lit  of  the  terrestrial  globe  being  about  9000  lssgssjs; 
»  that  In  sixteen  year*,  to  find  my  110,300  plants 
I  have  traveled  aa  much  as  »lx  aud  one-Uiird 


»t  I  have  never  suffered  the 

a!v  called  the  gout.  From 

:.  :         to  mnVr  inv  fur- 


cian  with  tlte 
t  >  tliue  a  ran 
preach  a  clia 
turn  a  double 
up  to  a  thltig 
the  ro»tter  ■  i 
on*  lt«mt  I.. 


win 

to  t 


I..- 


IW  must  U 
!.  au 


be  Isora. 


Arduous,  however,  n*  nre  bin  duties,  wh 


various  inturnnce  com|«nnies,  tarings' -hnnl 
State  officials,  and  missionary  societies  are  mi 
ing  their  annual  reports,  mid  publishing  lo 
columns  of  figures  which  are  of  the  most  inter 
interest  to  the  reading  public  generally,  t 
hwal  reporter  of  the  Memphis  liulltlm  gives  I 
also  for  the  rear : 


Nd  to  drink  . . 
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to  lap'aiti  | 
horae  ln*prct< 
cn  the  Cham; 
tUat  be  Is  be 
sake  of  havli 
Olsa,  with  tbi 
morning**  p*l 
premium  bull 
cations  of  bh 
be  lug  repfvti 
slww,  the  In 
loaruedly  of  i 
Ing  words,  s 
'high  light*, 
be  heavy  oo 
Squawk's  exc 
ter  ;*  be  mutt 
and  eloquent 
All  thk,  and 


of  the  work  of  one  c* 
is  best  illustrated,  \k 


The  oncrousi 
ing  such  n  posil 
by  the  journal  of  an  employe  of  a  French  pa|«cr, 
who  although  he  might  not  hare  been  strictly 
a  local,  his  duties  were  rcry  similar.  An  ex- 
tract : 

*'  To-day  I  have  bren  a  journalist  collector  of  newt  for 
sixteen  year*.  I  have  net  been  ill  a  single  day,  and,  ex- 
cepting on  the  tire  great  festivals  of  the  year,  I  have  not 
failed  to  make  up  and  distribute  my  correspondence  to  the 
journals  of  l*aris  and  the  Departments  every  day. 

"A*  my  working  year  is  thus  360  days,  to-day  makes 
oTGOdaj   -    tl  sji    1    i  tin  ili  11/  proas.  Conse- 

quently, I  have  made  upoTOo  budgets  of  news.    As  each 


\\  h»l  •  tl 


The  poor  fellow  refers  to  having  41  whipped 
the  other  fellow"  but  four  tiroes,  which  scarcely 
speaks  well  for  his  '•science"  or  independence. 
Of  a  very  different  character  was  a  sharp  fellow 
named  Doolittle,  of  whom  I  bare  an  anecdote 
but  little  known,  lie  was  a  Connecticut  "  ex- 
otic." AUjut  twenty  years  ago  he  was  trans- 
planted from  Harvard  University  to  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming 
the  editorial  control  of  a  violent  party  paper* 
where  no  one  ever  labored  with  advantap  for 
the  party,  simply  because  an  infinite  quantity 
of  pistols  and  a  multiplicity  of  bowie-knives  pre- 
vented the  strenuous  advocacy  of  certain  princi- 
ples, and  fettered  the  freedom  of  Speech  in  ele- 
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gant  style  of  efficacy.  Doolittle  was  highly  j 
educated,  was  impetuous,  brave,  yet — with  the 
characteristic  cunning  of  his  tribe — careful  of 
his  own  interests.  He  took  hold  of  the  paper 
with  a  determination  to  make  it  "serviceable 
to  the  cause,"  and  serviceable  he  did  make  it. 
The  opposing  candidate  was  a  bad  fellow  —  a 
duelist,  a  dram-drinker,  a  lover  of  "  poker,"  and 
a  decided  votary  of  Venus.  Doolittle  dared 
what  no  other  editor  had  dared — he  said  so. 
The  day  on  which  his  article  appeared  the  can- 
didate entered  the  editorial  chamber. 

"You  are  Doolittle,  the  editor  of  this  pa- 
per?" holding  a  copy  of  the  sheet  in  his  hand. 

"Iam." 

"You  have  libeled  and  insulted  me,  and" — 
(drawing  a  large  knife) — "I  have  come  for 
your  ears." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Doolittle.  "I 
am  a  stranger  to  your  customs,  and  perhaps 
have  taken  a  license  which,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  inexcusable.  Such  is,  I  think,  the 
fact.    Suppose  we  compromise  the  matter?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  bluff  Southerner;  "I'll 
kick  you,  and  you  shall  make  a  full  retraction." 

"You'll  what?"  said  Doolittle,  quietly. 

"Kick  you." 

"You  insist  upon  that  little  privilege?" 
"  I  am  unalterably  fixed  in  my  determina- 
tion !" 

"So  am  I" — said  Doolittle,  firing  a  horse- 
pistol,  as  big  as  a  blunderbuss,  and  shattering 
the  Southerner's  right  leg — 11  not  to  be  kickedV 

He  held  his  situation  six  months ;  was  stabbed 
twice,  shot  three  times,  belabored  with  a  blud- 
geon once,  thrown  into  a  pond  once,  but  he  was 
never  kicked.  During  his  six  months'  expe- 
rience he  killed  two  of  his  adversaries.  All  of 
these  are  absolute  facts. 

That  editors  are  frequently  independent  can 
not  be  doubted  by  those  who  read  the  metro- 
politan press.  One  of  the  smallest  but  most 
amusing  instances,  perhaps,  occurred  in  New 
York  in  1849.  A  man  in  that  city,  wishing  to 
obtain  a  certain  office  under  the  Government, 
sent  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  a 
puff  of  himself,  with  a  promise  of  fifty  dollars  in 
case  he  succeeded  in  his  aim.  The  editors  pub- 
lished both  the  puff  and  the  promise,  thus  kill- 
ing the  candidate  politically. 

Turning  away  from  the  metropolis  to  the  vil- 
lage, a  country  paper  furnishes  the  following 
example  of  "glorious  independence,"  well  wor- 
thy of  imitation : 

41  We  do  not  belong  to  our  '  patrons,' 
Our  paper  is  wholly  our  own; 
Whoever  may  like  it  can  take  it, 
Who  don't  can  just  let  it  alone." 

There  are  but  few,  however,  who  can  afford  to 
take  so  noble  a  stand.  I  cite  the  above,  there- 
fore, as  a  most  remarkable,  nay,  as  an  almost 
isolated  instance  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  a  country  editor. 

The  experiences  of  the  country  editor  are 
divers.    He  is  not  only  editor-in-chief  but  ev- 
ery thing  else — even  occasionally  playing  the 
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j  very  "  devil."  He  frequently  sets  his  own  type, 
handles  his  roller,  works  his  press,  keeps  his 
books,  writes  his  editorials,  and  does  Avork  gen- 
erally, besides  sometimes  sawing  and  splitting 
his  own  wood,  dangling  the  baby,  and  carrying 
water.  He  is,  however,  often  in  difficulty  when 
obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  search  of  delin- 
quent subscribers,  or  to  attend  to  other  equally 
momentous  and  unprofitable  business.  Then  it 
is  that  the  paper  is  frequently  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  the  loving  wife  or  diligent  "devil." 

An  amusing  circumstance  occurred,  not  very 
long  since,  in  the  history  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wisconsin)  Advocate.  The  editor,  during  an 
absence,  left  the  management  of  the  paper  in 
the  hands  of  his  wife,  who,  being  a  good  Re- 
publican, took  the  Democratic  ticket  down  from 
its  columns,  and  wrote  some  energetic  Repub- 
lican editorials.  The  editor,  it  appears,  was 
soon  afterward  again  obliged  to  leave  his  home, 
when  his  substitute  announced  as  follows : 

"  Our  editor  has  gone  to  Madison,  and  in  order  to  make 
a  sure  thing  of  it,  and  prevent  the  appearance  of  any  more 
Republican  editorials,  has  taken  his  wife  with  him." 

The  "devil,"  however,  plays  more  innocent 
pranks,  but  never  forbears  to  inform  the  public 
"who's  who"  in  the  temporary  management. 
And  never  %does  he  fail  to  display  his  native 
pride.  Thus,  the  editor  of  a  Vermont  paper 
being  absent  from  bis  post,  his  sub  poetically 
exclaimed : 

"The  editor's  absent;  his  scissors  and  quill 
Are  left  with  the  1  devil'  to  handle  at  will; 
This  item  is  given,  kind  reader,  that  you 
May  for  once,  as  you  read,  'give  the  devil  his  due.'" 

In  another  case,  that  of  the  Newcastle  (Penn- 
sylvania) Com-ant,  the  "  devil,"  a  young  man  of 
parts,  and  evidently  on  his  way  to  fame,  thus 
writes : 

"The  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  this 
number  of  the  Courant  is  owing  to  the  abserice  of  the 
editor  I 

"  N.B.—  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  forsake,  for  a  brief  period,  the 
4  ink-keg'  and '  roller,'  and  take  our  place  in  the  chair,  ed- 
itorially, a  due  respect  for  our  vanity  makes  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  give  the  following  notice,  to  wit :  viz. :  as  follows : 
During  this  week  all  editorial  favors,  such  as  wedding- 
cake,  bouquets,  cigars,  specimen  whisky,  and  other  sum- 
mer drinks,  Thanksgiving  turkeys,  and  all  the  et  ceteras 
that  are  part  of  the  emoluments  of  our  new  position, 
should  be  sent  to  the  Devil." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  a  courageous 
editress  which  I  have  under  the  date  Jan.  2, 
1855.  Mrs.  Prewett,  who,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  edited  the  Yazoo  (Mississippi) 
Whig,  having  received  an  offensive  note,  pub- 
lished a  slightly  severe  rebuke  couched  in  the 
following  language : 

"If  the  biped  that  sent  us  the  anonymous  letter  from 
Jackson,  signed '  Cherubusco,'  will  come  to  Yazoo  city,  and 
call  at  the  Whig  office,  two  noble  little  boy?,  one  eight  and 
the  other  six  years  old,  shall  tie  a  leather  medal  around 
bis  neck,  as  a  due-bill  for  a  flogging  they  owe  him,  pay- 
able some  ten  years  hence,  with  compound  interest." 

We  sometimes  find,  again,  that  country  edi- 
tors are  occasionally  short  of  editorial  and  oth- 
er reading  matter,  for  the  absence  of  which  their 
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excuses  nre  of  "all  sorts."  For  instance,  a 
Ilou&ier  editor  thins  writes: 

"A  little  *  circumstance'  in  our  dume.«tle  affair*,  which 
U  not  lik<  ly  to  occur  oftemr  than  once  in  a  year  or  two, 
mint  npologixe  for  any  deficiency  In  our  editorial  dcjiart- 

went" 

Another.  Hooper,  the  witty  editor  of  tin* 
Lafa\ctte  ( Alabama;  Tnliune  thus  give*  vent  to 
I  little  had  humor  arising  from  lack  of  M mat- 
ter im 

*'Orr  oca  Foot.— We  can't  help  It,  and  we  wouldn't 
if  we  could.  For  the  life  of  u  •  wo  can't  make  up  a  decent 
paper  tin*  week.  We  luiro  had  a  little  cold  fur  aercral 
days— we  have  frvltcd  about  little  money  mat  lor* — the 
liaud*  in  t)w>  office  are  all  half  tick  and  oat  of  humor  — 
the  w<  ather  la  in^v  -»n  l  our  whole  editorial  machloe- 
Ik>i  I*  a*  Intractable  aa  a  ■tubborn  mule  In  a  mod-hole. 
We  promUed  to  'do'  one  of  the  '  Montgomery  Character*' 
f  r  thU  Number:  but  we  aha'n'l!  'It'*  no  u**  knockln' 
at  the  door,'  we  are  off  out  font,  t Irk.  mad,  and  ready  to 
fight  any  ona  of  our  fuhtcribcrv  who  doesn't  like  our  re- 
mark*, provided  be  docan'l  weigh  mors  than  on*  hundred 
r.:.  J  a. let  n  y uua*. 

A  DoWaVSMl  quill-driver  modestly  apologize* 
as  follown.    Perhaps  his  rraaont  arc  sufficient : 


after 


The  cditoi 

.l/V*»rn«/rr  W« 


we  had  a  n<4*  to  pay.  a  hhrl-««iit  to  \o 
w  telegraph  arrangrtncnl  to  negotiate, 
i  thai  be  eonld  attend  to  all  th»**>  tbla 
itiala  too,  «e  ahouid  like  lo  era  pi  y  him 

the  Ashcrillc  (NorSt  Carolina 
srem  to  bo  a  thorough  '  n. 


debtor.  It  would  sometimes  seem  as  if  the 
writer,  like  tbc  renowned  King  Richard,  could 
smile  while  he  mardcred.  Yet,  how  pitiful  ut 
many  of  these,  especially  when  we  know  how, 
!""!■  t!  •  n    t  part,  true  they  are! 

As  a  matter  of  history,  before  referring  to 
ca-es  >  f  le>s  n«  tf,  and  (tcrhaps  better  il  lustra  tiro 
of  t!ii«i  point,  1  would  ntVr  n>  that  <  I"  Samuel 
Keimer,  whose  r.ame  so  often  incurs  in  the  his. 
ton-  of  licnjamin  Franklin.     In  1  7'_':J  a  )UtDor 

:•  ■  .    I  f    111  ll  <    I    :  :.  W  M.'Ilthh  Meeting, 

setting  forth  that  Samuel  Keimer,  who  had  then 
lately  arrived  from  Kuropc,  had  printed  diver* 
|*apcrs,  particularly  one  *Mcd  "  The  Parable," 


cietv,  nor  countenanced  by  them.  This  proved 
to  be  rather  nn  awkward  intr-  dtu  tiott  to  Um 
public.  In  17l\S  he  Marled  The  lYnma/lttrnin 
(jazttle  in  op|*><dtion  to  Itrutlfonf*  HVrX/y  .W«r- 
rvry.  It  was  announced  in  a  strange  hrnggaV- 
docia  style,  and  in  one  year  failed  and  fell  into 
the  hand*  of  Franklin,  win  conducted  it  with 
mic,  cm  for  many  years,  while  poor  Keimer  got 
into  j.rivm      In  I  Till  he  aet  up  an  establish- 


i  tome  farts  as  to  the  compensation  of 

•rican  colonial  printers: 


editorial  in  a  lntc  Number: 

"  Our  editor  (fortunately  for  onr  reader*)  la  abort  tbU 
week.  We  haw  no  ap>4*vy  to  make,  only  that  •  e  are  an 
editor,  a  aquliv,  owinly  r*vl»«rnr,  |MM  and  •!..-*»  painter, 
tavern  keeper,  »lnglng  matter,  fiddlrr,  '  daddy*  of  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  Sraf.rtt/c  bm+binck  amd  vhitnmJ*r.  Hav- 
ing our  prvfc*.tl  >nal  engagrmcnl*  *wnetlrue*  pcttly  vttl 
divided,  ll  I*  out  of  our  MSJ  to  •  do  \|  and  nwl  Ju*. 
life'  to  all,  without  r racking  a  brala  or  •  put  t  lag  our  cab- 
bage head."  . 

Another  editor,  and  a  Western  one  at  that, 
expresses  the  boje  that  bis  subscribers  will  ex- 
cti»c  the  search jr  of  urigtual  matter  in  a  certain 
Number  of  his  paper,  for  he  haa  * '  had  the  head- 
ache,  the  gout,  a  fit  of  the  ague  and  fever,  and 
nn  increase  of  one  to  bis  family,  besides,  he 
ba>n*l  been  very  well  himself."  He,  of  coarse, 
under  such  circumstances,  ought  to  bo  excuaed. 

Hut  about  the  coolest  thing  on  record  is  the 
advice  of  the  editor  of  the  Madison  (Wrier,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  reading  matter  from  his  paper, 


i  ,  r 


>r, 

•trr.' 


Hie  printer*  grow  rich— onr  1*  made  their  pa 

In  farther  pursuing  his  subject  be  shovs  that 
Mr.  William  Bradford,  of  New  York,  had  A*»',0 
a  tear  from  the  king      In  Man  land  and  Yir- 

cditors  XJ1 "»  a  year;  for,  he  added,  *'bv  law  he 
ia  paid  r*0,(XXJ  pound*'  weight  country  produce" 
— meaning  tobacco. 

••Hit,  ala»!  your  poor  Type  print*  no  figure  like  nullo; 

Tn'<ugh  sucking  Ilk*  a  slave,  ■  lib  t*~\i  and  tru*'  courage. 
He  can  acarcv  get  aa  yet  even  aalt  to  hi*  porridge!" 

He  was,  however,  able  to  continue  his  Jasper,  a* 
two  octavo  volumes  of  extracts  Am  it  were 
published  in  London. 

Modern  iu»t  unci  will  ahow  that  the  times 
hare  not  much  improved.  The  unfortunate 
editor  of  an  Indiana  journal  thus  addresses  his 
delinquent  subscribers: 


enough  that  is  new  to  them  in  the  Bible,  and  it 
is  good  reading  too."  . 

Of  the  many  trials  of  the  country  editor  those 
arising  from  poverty,  mainly  caused  by  delin- 
quent subscriltcrs.  are  probably  the  most  abund- 
ant, but  amidst  them  all  the  poor  fellow  seems 
to  carry  a  merry  heart.  At  any  rate,  he  strives 
to  drive  dull  care  away  from  the  end  of  his  pen.  ' 
Seldom  is  this  better  seen  than  in  the  "da* 
ning"  paragraphs,  in  which  the  writer  sometimes 
discloses  family  secret.*,  the  lightest  word  of 
which  is  designed  to  harrow  up  the  soul  of  the 


ll 


he  a* 


but  eeld* 
rk  over  tlu 


er  thai  »•  I 
d  hardly  b 


'•One  more  unfortunate"  in  Kentucky  speak 
to  his  patrons  in  these  touching  words  : 

u  Friend*,  we  are  almost  pennlW* — Job'*  turkey  vu  a] 

mo«t  a  millionaire  compared  with  <>  r  j         it      ;  < 

treasury.  To-day,  if  the  price  of  «alt  waa  two  cent*  a  bar 
rot,  we  couldn't  buy  enough  to  pickle  a  Jay-bird." 
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Another  appeals  thus  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
readers : 

41  We  can  not  help  thinking  how  much  easier  an  editor's 
life  might  be  made  if  his  generous  patrons  could  only  hear 
his  '  better  half  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  flour-barrel! 
A  man  that  can  write  editorials  with  such  music  sounding 
in  his  ears,  can  easily  walk  the  telegraph  wires  and  turn 
somersaults  in  the  branches  of  a  thorn  bush." 

Another  writes  on  the  subject  more  philo- 
sophically, but  not  the  less  points  his  moral : 

"Every  man  ought  to  pay  his  debts,  if  he  can.  Every 
man  ought  to  get  married,  if  he  can.  Every  man  should 
do  his  work  to  suit  his  customers,  if  he  can.  Every  wife 
should  sometimes  hold  her  tongue,  if  she  can.  Every  law- 
yer should  occasionally  tell  the  truth,  if  he  can.  Every 
man  ought  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  let  other  peo- 
ple's alone,  if  he  can.  Every  man  should  take  a  newspa- 
per and  pay  for  it  any  now." 

The  Louisville  Times  has  a  fair  "  take  off"  on 
the  expression  "  in  a  few  days,"  so  commonly 
used  by  poor,  debtors,  and  applies  it  to  serve  a 
good  purpose.  He  who  can  not  see  its  wit  is 
to  be  pitied : 

u  You  present  a  man  a  small  account,  he  will  pay  you 
'in  a  few  days;'  pretty  girls  expect  to  marry  'in  a  few 
days  ;'  we  expect  to  give  our  readers  some  interesting  lo- 
cal news  '  in  a  few  days.'  And  we  are  hoping  that  a  great 
many  of  our  subscribers  will  send  the  amount  of  their  dues 
'  in  a  few  days.'  In  fact,  we  know  they  will,  for  some  of 
them  have  been  promising  to  '  do  that  little  thing'  every 
few  days  for  a  year  or  two.  We  expect  them  to  be  '  in 
funds  in  a  few  days.'  " 

The  following  "dun"  of  a  poetical  stripe  is 
worthy  of  preservation  in  these  columns,  if  only 
as  a  good  parody  on  the  popular  song,  "Then 
you'll  remember  me,"  in  Balfe's  opera  entitled 
the  "Bohemian  Girl:" 

"When  other  bills  and  other  duns 

Their  tale  of  woe  shall  tell, 
Of  notes  in  bank,  'without  the  funds,' 

And  cotton  hard  to  sell; 
There  may,  perhaps,  in  such  a  scene 

Some  recollection  be 
Of  bills  that  longer  due  have  been, 

And  you'll  remember  me! 

"When  'hard  up'  customers  shall  wring 

Your  hearts  with  hopes  in  vain, 
And  deem  it  but  a  trifling  thing 

To  tell  you  'call  again,' 
When  calling  proves  a  useless  task, 

Without  the  lawyer's  fee, 
In  such  a  moment  I  but  ask 

That  you'll  remember  me/" 

Two  other  representative  instances  of  the 
poverty  of  this  class  may  yet  be  given.  The 
first  is  that  of  a  Western  editor  who  lately  called 
his  "devil"  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  hire  his  services  any  longer,  unless 
he  would  agree  either  to  take  nine-pence  a 
week  for  them,  or  share  equally  the  profits  of  his 
paper.  The  boy  concluded  to  stay,  but  unhesi- 
tatingly chose  the  nine-pence  a  week  for  his  wages. 

The  other  is  of  a  more  melancholy  character, 
and  refers  to  a  New  Hampshire  editor  who, 
while  recently  traveling,  had  his  wallet  abstract- 
ed from  his  pocket  by  some  adroit  thief.  The 
pickpocket  was  so  disgusted  with  the  result  of 
his  exploit  that  he  returned  the  plunder  by  ex- 
press to  the  address  written  inside  the  wallet, 
with  the  following  note  : 
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"  You  miserabil  skunk,  hears  yure  pocket-book.  Fur  a 
man  dressed  as  well  as  you  was  to  go  round  with  a  wellit 
with  nuthin  in  it  but  a  lot  of  noospapur  scraps,  a  ivory 
tuthecom,  too  noospapur  stamps,  and  a  pas  from  a  rale- 
rode  directur,  is  a  contempterbul  impursition  on  the  pub- 
lic. As  I  hear  yure  a  edditur  I  return  yure  trash.  I 
never  robs  any  only  gentlemen." 

The  editor  of  the  Alabama  Argus,  published 
at  Demopolis,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Mark  Tapley,  when, 
after  the  following  fashion,  he  showed  himself 
"jolly"  under  what  most  people  would  consider 
a  serious  circumstance : 

"We  see  that  the  sheriff,  during  our  absence,  has  ad- 
vertised the  Argus  for  sale.  We  hope  the  bidders  will 
have  a  merry  time  of  it.  If  the  sheriff  can  sell  it  he  will 
do  more  than  we  ever  could.  Like  a  damp  percussion-cap 
we  think  it  will  fail  to  '  go  off.' " 

But,  verily,  we  must  have  fallen  on  the  "last 
days"  in  which  St.  Peter  declared  that  "  scoffers" 
should  come.  For  are  not  these  men  scoffers 
of  poverty  ?  And  not  only  of  poverty,  but  also 
of  riches ;  for  should  once  an  editor  become  for- 
tuitously wealthy,  he  is  regarded  as  a  rara  avis, 
and  his  name  emblazoned  in  full  caps  in  every 
paper  in  the  country.  Read  how  the  editor  of 
the  Horicon  (Wisconsin)  Argus  discourses : 

"An  exchange  says  that  editors  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
not  overstocked  with  worldly  goods.  Humbug '.  Here  are 
we,  editor  of  a  country  paper,  fairly  rolling  in  wealth. 
We  have  a  good  office,  a  double-barreled  rifle,  seven  suits 
of  clothes,  three  kittens,  a  Newfoundland  pup,  two  gold 
watches,  thirteen  day  and  two  night  shirts,  carpets  on 
our  floor,  a  pretty  wife,  own  one  corner  lot,  have  ninety- 
three  cents  in  cash,  are  out  of  debt,  and  have  no  rich  rela- 
tives.   If  we  are  not  wealthy  it  is  a  pity." 

Here  now  is  a  small  batch  which  reminds  one 
of  an  editor  who  wrote  his  editorials  on  the  soles 
of  his  boots  and  went  barefoot  while  his  boy  set 
up  the  manuscript— so  making  himself  rich  by 
saving  paper : 

"There  is  a  rich  editor  in  New  Hampshire  who  has 
made  his  money  by  always  practicing  economy.  He  al- 
ways writes  his  editorials  on  a  slate." — Mail. 

"There  is  another  who  saves  the  expense  of  his  slate 
and  steals  his  editorials  from  us."—  Concord  Recorder. 

"But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  gets  rich  off  such 
stealings?  Should  think  he'd  starve  for  want  of  sub- 
scribers."— Mail. 

"What  a  rumpus  a  rich  editor  always  does  kick  up!" 
spitefiilly  adds  a  Western  contemporary. 

Alas,  alas !  it  is  that  so  many  of  these  cre- 
ators and  conservators  of  public  opinion  are 
doomed  to  travel  in  the  walks  of  poverty,  and 
that  while  so  few  of  them  are  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  majority  of  cases  the  business  is 
not  bred  to  the  editor.  Hence  many  a  burning 
and  shining  light  of  literature  is  obscured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  editors  to  private  life.  The  vale- 
dictories of  such  are  among  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  pathos  to  be  found  in  our  language. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  now  quoted  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  a  place  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Edward  Willett,  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Cairo  Times  and  Delta,  takes 
I  farewell  of  his  readers  in  the  following  expressive 
|  language : 

"  I  know  well  that  I  need  not  offer  a  word  of  justifica- 
I  tion  for  the  course.   I  have  struggled  and  starved  long 
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enough  for  Cairo;  have  wasted  neatly  three  years  of  act- 
ive, vigorous,  youthful  life,  the  t  in!  of  which  chow  s  a  beg- 
garly account  of  nothing  at  all,  except  much  friendship 
aii'l  a  little  reputation  ;  and  as  Scripture  bids  us  to  rejoice 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,  I  dr.-ire,  before  that  halcyon  peri- 
'••!  i-  ij.iiv  «•:;■!«  .1,  t  •  '  •  y  it-  ]  :  ■  <  ;  '  -  in  -  :ue  measure. 
I  leave  Cairo  with  deep  affection  for  my  friends,  of  con- 
tempt for  my  enemies,  if  any  I  have,  and  of  infinite  dis- 
gust for  that  abominable  old  nuisance,  the  Cairo  Com- 
pany." 

I  girt  another,  which  approaches  almo>t  to 
the  stthlime  notwithstanding  its  free  and  Mg 
style.  H.  S.  Goelct,  of  the  PlM  Christian  (La.) 
7'imcs,  on  retiring  from  the  editorial  charge  of 
that  paper,  was  safely  delivered  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"VA!.r.l»HT«>KY    -TANK  I'll"  »M  I  NDLR. 

•••I'nro  thee  well,  thus  disunited. 
Torn  from  every  nearer  tic. 
Seared  in  heart,  and  lono  and  blighted, 
More  thau  this  I  scarce  can  die.* 
"  Although  we  have  l»en  •  nguged  in  the  < dit  ^ri.il  1  u»i- 
nc«a  for  several  years  yet  we  never  wrote  a  valedictory, 
under  »uch  ( ireum»tanrr«,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  life  ; 
n<  r  did  we  expect  ao  m»ii  to  tic  called  upon  to  d»  w;  but 
a<  it  i«,  we  do  the  beat  we  can. 

"We  retire  from  the  chair  editorial  of  the  Ttmes  with 
the  full  conviction  thut  all  It  vanity.  In  general  we  have 
found  our  patrons  in  t«  upright  and  honorable  peraooagr*. 
bi  t  In  part  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  M-t  of  aroundrrU 
and  villain*,  and  aa  evil  cummnnkalk.na  arr  apt  to  cor- 
rupt go»d  moral*,  we  retire  In  disgust  front  the  present 
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circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  we 
must  depart  on  the  road  pointed  out  by  destiny.  Hut  go 
where  we  will,  we  will  ever  cherish  fond  remembrances 
of  the  past  and  hope  for  the  future — what  the  future  will 
1 1  we  know  not,  hut  we  hope  we  may  all  meet  again  in 
that  bright  heavenly  home  where  we  are  never  called 
upon  to  eay  *  good-by.' 

•'Kouebt  S.  Gorxrr,  Kx-Ku." 

But  I  mu-t  quote  one  other,  the  reason  given 
for  withdrawal  from  ''the  chair'  being  so  un- 
usual and  praiseworthy  that  every  reader  will 
naturally  desire  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
health  of  the  writer  : 

"  The  undersigned  retires  from  the  editorial  chair  with 
the  conviction  that  all  U  vanity.  From  the  hour  he  start- 
ed this  piper  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  solicited  to 
lie  up>:i  every  given  piihject,  and  can*t  remember  having 
told  a  wholesome  truth  without  diminishing  his  subscrip- 
tion list  or  making  an  enemy.  Under  these  circumstances 
of  trial,  having  a  thorough  contempt  f  >r  binm-lf,  he  retires 
in  order  to  recruit  his  moral  constittiti  a." 


I  can  not  refrain  from  inserting  in  this  pa- 
per some  rich  morceaux  of  editorial  humor  on 
"things  in  general,"  with  two  or  more  instances 
of  ludicrous  blundering.  Thus,  for  instance, 
does  an  editor  putV  his  own  class  : 

k>  A  new  spaper  may  le  destroyed  at  night,  it  may  li  Jit 
a  cigar,  it  may  curl  a  lady's  hair.  Ah !  only  think  of  that, 
girl-!  An  t<ii tor's  thouoht*  completely,  sweetly,  exqui- 
sitely wreathed  iu  your  rich  tresses,  and— ye-,  nestling 
down  with  you  in  your  midnight  slumbers  to  gently  guard 
•  I  •  "  '  i  .!'•>  k-  p  «  t  ;.  ,er  your  happy  dream- !  Who 
would  not  bo  an  editor  V 

Another  goes  to  work  to  display  his  >ch< -lar- 
sliiji,  and  hunts  after  the  r»>ot  of  the  nan  a  Ca- 
nistotn.  Our  Western  friend  gives  its  deriva- 
tion thus : 

"CVrms  dog;  and  fofo*,  whole;  that  is,  rfo>;  (irV<o{r. 
S  ine  of  the  Canlatotan*  may  rrroicl  at  this,  but,  on  the 
tehoU,  we  think  the  game  not  worth  even  a  growl." 

Another,  who  would  depreciate  and  write 
■1  a  n  a  ( >  nti  tnporurv,  \\  rites  that  "  his  mind  is 
so  small  that  it  might  dance  a  hompij  e  in  a 
mosquito's  watch-fob." 

A  California  paper,  attempting  to  bo  witty 
and  severe  at  the  expense  of  a  new-born  con- 
temporary, h|K>ke  of  it,  laying — what  may  truly 
\<c  *aid  of  t.->  many  journal?.  —  '*  It  only  lacks 
ability  and  character  to  1k«  influential." 

Another,  in  striving  to  be  just  to  a  rival  con- 
temporary, magnanimously  wrote: 

••  Baj  was  formerly  a  member  of  Congress,  but  rapidly 
rose  until  he  ob(*iii<  1  a  re,|«"clab|i.  p  >«ltlon  as  an  editor— 
a  noble  example  of  perseverance  under  depreadof  dr- 

Thc  last,  however,  is  decidedly  less  compli- 
mentary when  Hjieaking  ofa  quill-driving  friend  : 

"111*  Intellect  Is  bo  den  <  t>.  A  it  »  ,M  take  the  augur 
«f  rommon  aense  longer  to  penetrate  it  thnu  to  bore 
through  Mont  Hlanc  with  a  bulled  carrot H 

But  how  queerly  and  carelessly  do  some  of 
them  strain  at  metaphors  and  mix  up  hvper- 
bol<  !  The  following  feurful  announcement  late- 
ly apj»oared  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  .Star; 
and  while  it  is  a  curious  conglomeration  of 
horticulture,  lire,  and  water,  is  a  pretty  fair 
sj*-cimen  of  </f//-ir  literature: 

"It  1*  evident  from  this  that  the  apple  of  discord  has 
been  thrown  into  our  mld»t,  and,  unless  nipped  in  the 
bud,  it  threaten*  to  burst  forth  into  a  conflagration  that 
will  deluge  the  whole  laud." 

This  is  almost  paralleled  by  the  remark  of 
the  Boston  /'//«/,  some  years  ago,  while  con- 
gratulating the  Whig  party  upon  its  non-alliance 
with  Know-Nothingism,  that  it  had  refused  to 
be  bound  to  "  the  churiot-whttis  <>f  this  mush- 
rooin." 

The  following  "splendiferous"  sentence  is 
from  the  ]*-n  of  a  1  >ou  n-Ha-t  <  ditor,  \\  ho,  speak- 
ing  of  a  literary  contemporary,  spreads  himself 
thus : 

"The  raft  on  which  he  was  fast  pulling  himself  into  the 
Fedeml  eddy  has  been  suddenly  brought  up  again«t  the 
wreck  of  that  party,  so  that,  by  certain  feats  of  lofty 
tumbling,  he  Li  on  his  face  before  the  passing  simoom  of 
fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  proscription." 

A  Western  editor  also  "cuts  it  rather  fat"  in 
speaking  of  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
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mad  dog,  which  he  brilliantly  lengthened  out 
by  saying:  "He  was  attacked  by  a  canine 
quadruped  while  laboring  under  cerebral  ex- 
citement." 

But  for  a  "blazing  burst"  of  eloquence  com-' 
mend  me  to  a  worthy  writer  in  the  "Nutmeg 
State,"  who  some  time  ago,  in  describing  the 
burning  of  a  barn,  the  property  of  a  man  who 
had  been  active  in  prosecuting  the  vendors  of 
ardent  spirits,  indulged  in  the  following : 

M  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  blazing  barn 
with  its  contents,  valued  at  about  $350,  with  the  cow  bel- 
lowing in  agony  from  which  she  could  not  be  relieved, 
should  be  hung  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Connecticut 
rum  tree  as  its  legitimate  fruit." 

The  violations  of  syntax  are  sometimes  fair- 
ly excruciating,  but  nevertheless  apt  to  cause  a 
bursting  of  buttons.  A  New  Orleans  editor, 
recording  the  career  of  a  mad  dog,  says : 

"We  are  grieved  to  say  that  a  rabid  animal,  before  it 
could  be  killed,  severely  bit  Dr.  Hart  and  several  other 
dogs." 

A  New  York  paper,  announcing  the  arrival 

of  a  vessel  near  the  Narrows,  says  : 

"The  only  passengers  were  T.  B.  Nathan,  who  owned 
three-fourths  of  the  cargo  and  the  captain's  wife." 

The  editors  of  a  Western  paper  observe  : 

"The  poem  which  we  publish  in  this  week's  Herald 
was  written  by  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  lain  many 
years  in  the  gL-ave  for  his  own  amusement." 

The  editor  of  an  Eastern  newspaper  expresses 
great  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  a  wo- 
man, who  had  committed  suicide,  was  buried : 

"  She  was  buried  like  a  dog  with  her  clothes  on." 

But  here  I  must  close  my  chapter  of  elegant 
extracts,  selected  from  my  huge  pile,  illustrative 
of  many  matters  pertaining  to  newspaper  life. 
And  this  I  can  not  do  better  than  by  an  extract 
from  the  Printer's  Prayer,  first  published  in 
Peter  Edes's  journal  in  1816  : 

"Protect  and  bless  us,  and  keep  us  from  the  evils  of  the 
night,  and  when  we  lay  down  may  we  ask  ourselves  what 
we  have  done  for  the  good  and  instruction  of  mankind ; 
if  not  much,  and  we  have  leisure  to  do  it,  may  we  repent, 
and  by  the  next  number  get  out  a  rich  and  fertile  sheet." 

So  mote  it  be ! 
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I WAS  a  Northern  woman,  and  my  husband 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  We  were  dwell- 
ing in  a  Southern  State,  and  keeping  house; 
so,  of  course,  we  needed  servants,  and  as  there 
were  no  white  servants  we  were  obliged  to  hire 
those  who  were  colored,  and  who  were  held  as 
slaves.  It  was  now  Christmas  week,  when  all 
such  arrangements  were  made  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  to  a  housekeeper  situated  as  I  was 
it  was  a  time  of  some  anxiety. 

I  was  in  a  deep  meditation.  I  was  not  much 
of  a  housekeeper,  and  I  had  been  very  desirous 
that  my  husband  should  not  discover  my  igno- 
rance— certainly  that  he  should  never  suffer  by 
it.  His  profession  called  him  away  from  home 
most  of  the  first  year  of  our  married  life.  The 
following,  which  was  our  first  year  of  housekeep- 


ing, I  was  less  alone  than  was  desirable  for  a 
person  addicted  to  store-room  experiments,  and 
tied  to  weights  and  measures.  It  cost  me  great 
labor  and  some  tact  to  cover  up  my  occupation  ; 
not  that  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  held  as  it  was  in 
such  esteem,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  I  was  so  far  from  being  the  expert  I  de- 
sired to  be  considered  that  I  dreaded  exposure 
and  mortification.  Of  course  only  my  successes 
found  their  way  to  the  dining-room,  and  I  tried 
to  take  the  praise  for  these  as  if  I  was  used  to 
the  delicate  flattery. 

At  last  the  secret  was  out.  Reginald  hap- 
pened to  come  upon  me  in  the  pastry-room  in 
the  midst  of  a  hopeless  failure  in  a  grand  culi- 
nary exploit ;  when  the  flour  was  bestowed  upon 
my  perplexed  brow  with  less  care  than  pearl- 
powder,  and  the  red  of  the  heated  cheek  M  as 
quite  too  deep  to  be  becoming.  My  unfitness 
to  be  the  mistress  of  an  aspiring  establishment, 
unless  with  the  best  of  servants,  had  to  be  con- 
fessed. 

I  was  too  young  a  wife,  and  felt  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  disclosure  too  much  to  be  very  se- 
verely reproached  for  my  little  deception  as  to 
my  accomplishments  ;  so,  leaving  behind  us  the 
debris  of  my  failure,  and  commending  various 
half-finished  dishes  to  the  good  intentions  of 
honest  and  ignorant  Crecy,  who  served  as  cook, 
Reginald  drew  me  to  my  dressing-room  to  repair 
my  toilet  and  to  discuss  an  improvement  in  our 
domestic  establishment. 

"Don't  pity  me  Regi — pray  don't,"  said  I, 
looking  up  from  the  cool  bath  I  was  giving  my 
heated  face;  "I  could  not  bear  that  at  all. 
Haven't  I  done  well  before  this  ?  Was  not  that 
a  delightful  curry  yesterday?  Does  any  onc$ 
have  better  pilaus  than  we  have  ?  Whose  boiled 
custards  are  best,  Mrs.  Clayton's  or  mine,  and 
she  the  best  housekeeper  in  Middle  Georgia  ? 
What  jellies  I  can  make !  You  wished  for  an 
artist  once  to  paint  my  dessert,  my  dear  Sir,  and 
haven't  I  heard  you  say  that  the  pickles  and 
sweetmeats  of  our  table  spoiled  you  for  all  oth- 
ers ?  Oh,  Regi,  I  can  tell  you  every  word  of 
praise  you  ever  gave  me!" 

"  I  don't  wonder,  my  water-nymph,  when 
you  had  toiled  so  hard  to  earn  the  praise.  I  con- 
fess to  your  unparalleled  excellence — but  Nee- 
lie—" 

:  "  Oh,  you  don't  like  cabbage-rose  cheeks,  and 
you  have  the  plebeian  taste  to  object  to  powdered 
hair." 

"No,  these  are  endurable.  You  could  bear 
even  such  an  abuse  of  your  good  looks  without 
losing  them." 

"  Well,  what  then,  pray  ?  Are  you  going  to 
take  to  giving  dinner-parties  every  week  before 
you  get  to  be  Judge?  What  bad  taste  again  ! 
Do  you  want  game  suppers  as  often?  What 
is  the  reason  poor  Crecy  and  I  arc  to  be  de- 
throned ?" 

Reginald's  face  appeared  above  mine  in  the 
mirror,  before  which  I  was  trying  to  arrange 
some  stray  curls.  lie  laid  his  linger  on  my 
forehead  and  said: 
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the  ctuMtrnt  >uu  could  ittuc  \our  order*  grandilo- 

"  Hut  go<*)  servant*  one  not  hired  out,  Kcgl- 
nald.  It  it  an  extraordinary  circumstance  Tor 
r  •  accomplished  servants  lo  bo  found  out  of 
the  families  where  they  are  owned.  They  are 
too  much  prised  to  he  parted  with." 

"On  tlutt  score  he  at  rest.  Thit  very  morn- 
ing I  ehaneed  to  hear  of  an  excellent  woman,  a 


fOMHMt!  it's  the  commonest  thing  in  the 
to  hare  a  colored  boot*  keef  *r,  and  Cre- 
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"  I  don't  know.    I  believe  they  hate  Another." 

14 1  wrant  to  know  something  about  this  woman 
before  you  hire  her,  Reginald." 

"  Know  ■  hat  ?  They  ask  a  tremendous  price 
for  her — no  lean  than  ten  dollar*  a  month,  and 
»he  has  two  little  children  who  must  go  with 
her.  Hut  Mr.  Seranton  told  Harry  Lee  this 
morning  that  she  was  well  worth  the  price." 

And  so  I  meditated:  "We  have  already 
Crecy,  the  cook — painstaking,  hottest,  resj>cctful 
and  incompetent  Crecy ;  Maria,  her  daughter, 
who  it  chamt>cr-maid  ;  Cclia,  the  laundress ; 
Louis,  the  waiter;  and  'old  Harry, 'the  gardener 
— a  large  enough  complement  of  servants,  one 
would  think,  for  a  family  of  three  persons  !  Then 
tho»c  children  !  Hut  there  are  rooms  enough 
in  the  servant*'  quarters  of  this  old  house  for 
twenty  jicoplc.  The  children  will  cost  us  no- 
thing.' Crecy  can  be  installed  as  a  kind  of  house- 
keeper—oh,  if  she  were  only  as  com|>ctcnt  u> 
■die  is  willing  and  h<  n«>t  ?  Well,  I  ronfcM  it 
will  he  an  immense  relief;  especially  if  the  Ode- 
ons  stop  on  their  way  from  the  Springs,  and  the 
Maxwells  come  up  to  Commencement,  and  Hal 
marries  and  brings  out  hit  bride  here  for  a  wed- 
ding trip."  My  meditation  ended  with  this 
conclusion,  nnd  I  said: 

M  Well,  you  are  such  a  good,  thoughtful  fel- 
low, Hegi,  and  1  know  you  only  want  to  sa\e 
mo  trouble,  mi  if  you  really  think  wo  In. I  U-tier 
hare  this  woman,  and  if  vou  will  find  out  whv 
the  Serantons  hire  her  out  and  keep  that  old 
crone  at  home  who  almost  poisoned  us  with  her 
miserable  cooking  the  dav  wo  dined  there,  whv 
I  will  not  «av  a  word  against  it,  And  vou  shall 
have  at  manv  game  supers  as  vou  want ;  and  1 
-I  will  not  sav  I  will  keep  mv  beautv.lhat  would 
be  too  absurd-  but  I  «ill  delight  *ou  with  tuch 


"meat  me,  what  gratitude!  And  you  have 
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young  and  inexperienced  mUtress  would  like  to 
see  in  them.  I  took  it  all  in  as  she  stood  be- 
fore me ;  the  qucenlv  head,  the  fine  falling 
shoulders,  the  wdl-formed  hands  folded  as  if  in 
mock-humility  a*  she  stood  before  me :  all  this 
I  saw,  and  I  turned  an  imploring  look  toward 


a*  I  did.  The  look  was  stem,  and  she  taw  she 
had  a  master  even  though  she  did  not  entertain 
a  high  opinion  of  me  as  a  mistress.    Hot  her 

expression  in  tncro  gate  place  to  one  oi  uenanee. 

I  summoned  what  courage  and  dignity  I 
could,  ntked  her  a  few  questions,  And  ga\e  my 
order  for  dinner  for  the  day.  Then  1  said,  as 
earelcHtly  at  I  could, 

II  Why  do  you  not  stay  in  Mr.  Seranton "s 
kitchen,  Thereto?  He  tells  Mr.  Hamilton  thai 
you  are  a  much  liettcr  cook  than  old  Aunt  Ccly." 

"That  is  little  to  say,  Madame," she  replied, 
in  the  rich  tones  which  were  a*  remarkable  as 
her  looks.  M  Mrs.  Seranton  sent  for  the  Marshal 
one  day  when  Mr.  Seranton  was  away,  And  had 
tnc  whip|«cd." 

I  fairly  shivered  at  I  pictured  in  my  mind 
the  lath  descending  on  the  being  before  me. 
M  Why  did  your  mistress  do  tab?" 

•••"struck  her  ;  I  threatened  to  poison  her." 

"  Thereto !" 

"  Madame,  she  said  my  children  were  whiter 
than  I  ;  that  their  father  had  lieen  a  w  hite  man." 
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a*  sold  when  my  master's  e 
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her  shut  teeth. 
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I  was  brought  here  frot 
but  I  hare  not  lircd  there  a 
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which  the  laundry  opened,  and  where,  under  a  1 
great  spreading  mimosa- tree,  I  found  Therese's 
children.  The  little  one,  Kttic,  was  asleep,  pil- 
lowed on  the  lap  of  the  boy  Philippe,  a  lad  often, 
perhaps.  The  little  girl  was  plump,  and  had  a 
rosy  tinge  on  her  soft  olive  cheek  ;  Philippe  was 
wonderfully  handsome,  with  large,  sad  eyes  and 
a  grace  evident  in  his  position. 

I  took  the  little  girl  up,  saying  that  the  day 
was  too  cool  for  her  to  he  asleep  out  of  doors, 
and  carried  her  myself  to  the  comfortable  cot- 
tage separated  from  the  house,  as  were  all  the 
servants'  rooms,  where  I  had  decided  to  place 
the  mother  and  children.  I  had  given  Thercse 
two  rooms,  intending  one  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
room for  the  children  in  bad  weather.  A  little 
bed  had  been  made  up  for  the  boy,  which  de- 
lighted him.  On  this  I  placed  Ettie  without 
waking  her,  and  Philippe  took  his  attentive  sta- 
tion beside  her. 

This  done,  I  returned  to  the  house  and  en- 
tered the  library  where  my  husband  was  writing. 
I  stood  by  the  table  till  he  looked  up,  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

"I  am  busy  just  now,  dear." 

"But  I  can  not  wait  to  know  who  this  singu- 
lar creature  is,  with  her  lovely  and  refined  chil- 
dren. The  mother  uses  as  good  language  as  I 
do,  and  I  am  actually  awed  by  her  queenly  man- 
ner. It  is  a  very  uncomfortable  impression  to 
receive  from  one's  cook,  Kcginald.  Did  you 
know  why  Mr.  Scranton  would  not  keep  her  in 
his  kitchen?" 

"I  heard  something  of  the  story  this  morn- 
ing, but  it  did  not  deter  me  from  hiring  her. 
Mrs.  Scranton  is  a  woman  of  violent  temper. 
Therese  has  not  been  well  treated.  She  had 
more  ladyhood  than  her  mistress,  who  doubtless 
was  coarse  and  abusive,  and  roused  all  the  evil 
passions  of  a  woman  of  high,  strong  feeling.  I 
knew  you  would  treat  her  far  otherwise ;  that 
she  would  have  a  different  nature  called  out 
here ;  'that  you  could  soften  her  and  make  her  a 
good  woman,  as  she  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
woman.  But  I  was  stern  with  her,  for  I  do  not 
know  but  she  might  presume,  and  she  must  feel 
that  it  will  never  be  allowed  here,  however  gen- 
tle you  arc.  And  now  go,  dear  wife!  I  am 
very  busy.  Tiy-and-by  you  can  win  her  story 
from  her  own  lips.  I  have  heard  it  only  in 
part." 

I  departed  not  half  satisfied.  Reginald  was 
going  away  from  home  soon,  to  be  gone  some 
weeks,  and  then,  and  indeed  at  any  time,  I  must 
be  supreme  in  my  house  and  over  my  family. 
I  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  woman.  1 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  courageous  or  not. 
I  certainly  did  not  like  the  looks  of  my  new  cook 
any  better  than  I  should  have  fancied  a  lioness 
for  a  household  pet.  Yet  something  attracted 
me  to  her;  the  magnetism  which  one  .strong 
womanly  nature  has  over  another,  no  matter 
how  they  arc  related. 

The  dinner  was  superb;  no  less  significant 
word  would  describe  it.  The  same  matcri.il> 
that  poor  Crccy  would  have  jumbled  op  and  1 
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made  barely  eatable  furnished  us  with  the  most 
elegant  dishes,  and  the  de<sert  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  confectioner.  When  Louis  had  with- 
drawn, I  said  : 

M  Well,  Reginald  ;"  and  he  replied, 
"Well,  Cornelia." 

11 1  want  to  know  if  wc  are  at  home  or  at  the 
St.  Charles?" 

e  are  under  Therese's  administration.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?" 

"It  would  be  hard  to  be  otherwU-.  lint  I 
dread  to  call  her  to  the  store-room." 

"Let  Crecy  give  out  breakfast  and  supper.*1 
"What,  put  Crecy  over  this  woman!  She 
would  annihilate  the  humble  creature  with  a 
look." 

So  I  summoned  Thcrcsc  to  the  store-room  my- 
self— directed  her  to  the  meal  and  hominy  bins, 
to  the  spice-boxes,  tea-chest,  coftee-bag,  ami  un- 
locked the  great  closet  where  the  pickles,  man- 
goes, and  jellies  were  stored.  Then  I  told  her 
at  what  hour  I  would  come  to  the  store-room 
with  her  in  the  evening  for  supper  and  bicak- 
fast,  and  in  the  morning  for  dinner. 

"When  I  can  not  come  myself  I  will  send 
Crecy,"  I  said,  as  carelessly  as  I  could. 

A  smile  of  bitter  meaning  curved  her  lip. 
"You  heard  that  I  was  a  thief,  also,  Madame?" 

"  It  has  been  my  custom  to  trust  the    ■ .  -  : 
no  one  but  Crecy,"  I  said,  coldly — M  she  is  of 
proven  honesty." 

"  And  I  am — whatever  you  please  to  think 
me,"  she  said,  in  an  undcr-tonc.  "  Is  this  the 
barrel  of  brown  sugar?" 

"  No.  That  is  sweet  crackers,  and  the  next 
is  rice  ;  the  sugars  arc  on  the  other  side  ;"  and 
so  we  came  out  of  the  store-room  after  she  had 
filled  her  measures. 

In  the  morning  Crecy  said  to  me  : 
"  Miss  Nelia,  did  you  gib  Therese  sweet  crack- 
ers for  the  children  vesterday  ?" 
"No,  I  did  not." 

"There  was  a  dozen  or  so  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meal  measure.  She  said  the  mtStNBS  gfl)  'em 
for  the  children." 

I  watched  her  the  day  following,  but  could  not 
discover  that  she  took  any  thing  not  ordered. 
The  same  report  reached  DM  about  the  crackers. 

"Kcginald,"  I  said,  "this  'grand  creature,'  as 
you  call  her — well,  she  is  superb — but  she 
before  my  eyes  even.    I  really  believe  she  does 
it  because  she  saw  I  would  not  trust  her." 

"You  are  doubtless  right.     Sin-  -teals  to  ic- 
venge  herself  on  you  for  your  suspicions  of  h-  r. 
I  believe  if  she  were  trusted  she  would  prove 
trust-worthv.     Have  \<>u  a-ke  l  her  inuiv  ;•.!•  • 
herself  yet  ?" 

44  Yes,  I  asked  many  questions.  I  find  she 
was  born  in  a  French  West  Indian  island,  that 
she  went  to  France  with  her  young  mistrcM, 
where  the  young  lady  went  to  complete  her  e  In 
cation.  Afterward  they  went  to  England,  where 
the  young  lady  married.  Finally  the  family  re- 
turned to  the  inland,  but  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  Thcrcsc  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  uncle  of  the  young  lady  whom  she  had 
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served  as  maid.  In  this  household  she  acquired 
her  wonderful  skill  in  the  cuisine  from  an  old 
French  cook  still  in  possession  of  his  office, 
though  too  feeble  for  the  full  performance  of  its 
duties.  There,  too,  she  married  the  confiden- 
tial servant  of  the  master,  a  quadroon,  who  had 
traveled  a  great  deal  in  Europe,  and  who  acted 
now  as  the  planter's  man  of  business.  Therese's 
children  were  born  here,  with  two  others  who 
died.  The  family  ruin  came  to  this  household 
also,  and  broke  the  old  man's  heart.  After  his 
death  the  estate  was  divided,  the  negroes  sold ; 
a  trader  purchased  Therese  and  her  children,  and 
brought  them  to  this  country,  where  she  in  time 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Scranton.  The  hus- 
band was  carried  off  to  some  other  island,  St. 
Thomas,  I  believe.  And  this  is  the  story  which 
you  and  I  can  fill  up  as  we  study  her  pecul- 
iarities." 

"This  accounts  for  her  accomplishments.  I 
have  heard  that  she  can  read  and  write ;  that 
she  can  embroider,  and  do  all  kinds  of  fine  sew- 
ing, and  that  she  has  even  something  of  musical 
talent  and  cultivation.  She  is  as  good  a  lady's 
maid,  as  good  a  child's  nurse — " 

"  Oh,  she  could  never  be  intended  by  nature 
for  that!"  I  said,  hastily,  and  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  remembering  the  dainty  care  I  had 
given  personally,  and  always,  to  the  little  child 
whom  I  had  laid  in  the  grave  after  a  few  months 
of  beautiful  life. 

Weeks  went  by.  There  was  not  a  jar  in  my 
household  arrangements  ;  guests  came  and  went 
with  little  more  care  on  my  part  than  if  I  were 
entertaining  them  at  a  hotel.  Then  my  hus- 
band, fully  satisfied  with  the  menage,  went  off 
on  his  contemplated  journey :  his  sister,  too,  was 
absent  on  a  visit,  and  I  was  quite  alone.  My 
dressing-room  window  opened  into  a  garden,  sep- 
arated only  by  a  kind  of  hedge  made  of  peach- 
trees,  cut  off  low,  and  kept  broad  and  flat,  for  dry- 
ing and  bleaching  clothes  from  the  large  laun- 
dry yard  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Into  this 
the  pastry-room  opened,  with  a  door  on  the  op- 
posite side  opening  toward  the  cool  spring  house. 
I  walked  out  near  to  this  hedge,  apparently  ex- 
amining some  fine  hyacinths,  but  in  reality  more 
interested  in  watching  through  openings  in  the 
thicket  the  play  of  Philippe  and  Ettie.  The  boy 
was  as  graceful,  and  as  well-bred  even,  in  the 
abandon  of  his  sport  as  a  gentleman's  son.  Well 
might  the  mother  of  such  children  cling  to  them 
with  the  idolatry  which  poor  Therese  showed. 

Suddenly  loud  tones  arrested  my  attention, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Harry,  who  was  an  old, 
perverse,  and  opinionated  man,  standing  by  the 
pastry  table,  one  hand  on  the  slab,  and  one  used 
menacingly  near  the  face  of  Therese.  As  I 
looked  she  stepped  back  with  her  arm  raised,  a 
gesture  equal  to  that  with  which  Grisi  reproaches 
and  threatens  her  false  Roman  lord  in  "Norma." 

The  old  man  made  a  dextrous  retreat  into 
the  yard.  A  torrent  of  invective  in  French  and 
English  followed  him,  and  then  I  saw  Therese 
turn  toward  a  door  that  led  through  a  corridor 
into  the  house.   Before  she  could  reach  my  room 


I  was  in  it  and  had  locked  the  door.  I  had  no 
fancy  for  the  scene  which  might  follow,  or  for 
facing  such  a  woman  in  her  rage,  though  I  felt 
obliged  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

She  came  through  the  hall  stepping  heavily, 
as  if  with  the  might  of  her  passion,  and  knocked 
at  my  door. 

"  Well,  what  is  wanted  ?" 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you,  Madame." 

"  Say  now  what  you  have  to  say,  Therese.  I 
don't  wish  to  open  my  door." 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  of  Harry,  Madame. 
The  miserable  old  man  has  offered  insult  to  me. 
I  can  not  take  his  contumely.  In  his  ignorance 
he  calls  me  a  witch,  talks  of  my  "  evil-eye,"  and 
accuses  me  of  trying  to  poison  him.  He  swears 
he  will  eat  nothing  more  in  the  kitchen,  and 
calls  me  thief,  murderer,  worse — " 

"  What  is  worse,  pray?" 

"I  can  not  tell  you,  Madame." 

"What  did  he  say,  Therese ?" 

"It  was  the  same  lie  that  Mrs.  Scranton  flung 
at  me.  Ohj  for  God's  sake,  Madame,  let  me 
into  your  room !" 

Her  voice  had  lost  its  fierce  tone,  and  sound- 
ed as  if  tears  were  falling.  The  softened  mood 
touched  me.  I  opened  the  door  and  retreated 
to  my  couch  again.  She  stood  before  me  so 
changed  that  she  was  not  the  same  woman  whom 
I  had  seen  with  uplifted  hand  and  stormy  brow. 
Tears  were  streaming  down  her  face,  her  bosom 
heaved  tumultuously,  and  her  hands  worked 
nervously  as  she  strove  to  clasp  them  before  her. 

"Therese,  you  are  in  greater  trouble  than 
Harry  can  bring  you,"  I  said,  kindly. 

At  first  she  could  not  speak.  Then  with  a 
great  effort  at  self-control,  she  said : 

"Madame,  Mr.  Scranton  was  here  this  morn- 
ing. He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  sell  me 
away  from  the  children.  He  will  keep  them  him- 
self. His  wife  wants  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
house.  Philippe  will  be  a  waiter,  and  Ettie  a 
maid  for  her  daughter.  A  man  was  wifh  him, 
a  trader,  who  wanted  to  take  me  west  at  Christ- 
mas." 

The  voice  was  low  but  intense  with  the  tone 
of  subdued  passion;  before  she  ceased  speaking 
it  sunk  to  a  monotone  of  helpless  misery.  A 
shock  went  through  me  as  I  listened.  .There  were 
some  "  peculiarities  of  the  institution"  to  which 
I  could  never  become  accustomed.  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  was  living  there  was  very  lit- 
tle buying  or  selling.  Most  of  the  families  had 
inherited  their  negroes,  and  never  sold  unless  un- 
der great  pecuniary  pressure.  A  "negro  bro- 
ker" was  regarded  with  contempt,  with  utter  ab- 
horrence, and  treated  as  a  social  pariah.  Mr. 
Scranton  was  a  new  man.  He  had  made  his 
money,  and  consequently  had  to  buy  his  negroes 
as  he  did  other  possessions.  His  wife,  unused 
to  her  position,  was  haughty  or  condescending 
as  the  case  might  be,  her  want  of  breeding  evi- 
dent in  either  demonstration,  while  her  loud  tones 
and  harsh  words  showed  what  those  who  lived 
with  her  might  be  called  upon  to  endure.  Her 
husband,  a  kind-hearted  man,  possessed  some 
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qualities  which  gave  him  a  respectahle  posi- 
tion in  society  and  commanded  some  toler- 
ance for  Ii is  wife,  though  social  circles  opened 
very  charily  to  them,  notwithstanding  his  great 
wealth  and  public  spirit.  I  could  easily  under- 
stand why  Thercsc  felt  the  added  sting  of 
leaving  the  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
this  inferior  and  insolent  woman.  I  had  no 
drop  of  comfort  to  give  to  the  poor  mother,  ex- 
cept to  say : 

"  Poor  Therese !  If  this  must  be  done  I  will 
try  to  have  some  oversight  of  the  children.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  for  them  if  you  could 
control  yourself  more !" 

"That  is  true  ;  they  will  owe  it  to  me,"  she 
said,  humbly. 

"And  now  let  them  owe  to  you  one  year  of 
happy  life,"  I  added.  "Harry  is  always  kind 
to  them.  I  have  often  seen  him  stop  his  work 
to  fix  a  toy  for  them ;  to  help  Philippe  in  his 
play,  or  lift  Kttie  over  a  rough  place.  Would 
it  not  be  better  not  to  mind  the  old  man's  folly 
and  idle  words,  but  for  their  sakes  return  good 
for  evil  ?" 

"It  is  very  hard,  Madame,  to  keep  my  tem- 
per. He  said  this  morning,  when  he  had  driv- 
en me  beside  myself  with  his  lies,  that  he  1  could 
make  a  pcaceabler  bargain  with  Satan  himself 
than  with  me,' and  I  told  him  I  would  give  him 
a  chance  to  do  so  any  time  he  wished  to  change 
company." 

I  smiled  inwardly  and  said,  "Now  go,  The- 
rese. I  will  see  Mr.  Scranton  myself,  and  use 
any  influence  I  may  have  for  you.  And,  The- 
rese," as  she  was  going  out  of  the  door,  "  if  you 
would  like  it,  you  may  take  the  store-room  keys 
and  get  the  children  some  sweet  crackers,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  some  gelatine.  I  do  not 
think  I  gave  you  enough  yesterday." 

She  turned  and  looked  up  into  my  face  as  I 
handed  her  the  chatelaine.  "  Madame,  you  are 
too  good.  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were  like  Mrs.  Scran- 
ton, and  when  I  saw  that  you  preferred  not  to 
trust  me  with  the  keys  I  took  from  you  what 
my  children  wanted.  I  have  often  taken  crack- 
ers and  a  cup  of  jelly  when  Ettie  was  sick." 

"No  matter, Therese;  I  do  not  think  you  will 
do  so  again  without  my  permission.  You  will 
find  me  too  good  a  friend  to  want  to  deceive 
me." 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would  not 
come  ;  there  was  a  convulsive  movement  of  the 
throat,  and  after  standing  a  moment  in  silence 
she  turned  and  slowly  walked  back  to  her  do- 
main, disarmed  and  overcome. 

I  threw  my  arm  up  over  my  head,  and  med- 
itated how  I  could  best  compass  my  wishes  and 
my  strong  purpose  in  behalf  of  the  children.  I 
knew  this  was  Mrs.  Scranton's  revenge,  for 
which  she  would  say  she  had  ample  justifica- 
tion in  the  violence  of  the  mother.  I  knew 
kind-hearted  Mr.  Scranton,  who  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  for  a  quiet  life,  was  very  apt  to  do 
as  his  wife  desired,  or,  rather,  to  let  her  rule. 
But  I  had  a  long  time  before  Christmas  in 


which  to  work,  and  I  determined  to  pay  a  court 
I  never  otherwise  should  have  dreamed  of  to 
the  purse-proud  Mrs.  Scranton.  I  fell  asleep 
with  my  plans  playing  through  my  mind,  min- 
gling with  visions  of  the  lost  husband  and  fa- 
ther, whom,  however,  I  could  not  include  in  any 
possible  future  that  I  could  picture  for  Therese. 

The  post  that  day  brought  me  a  letter  from 
my  husband,  who  was  in  Savannah.  He  gave 
me  an  account  of  his  social  life  there,  consisting 
of  such  little  "asides"  as  a  lawyer  could  find 
time  for,  told  me  of  old  friends,  and  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  a  Creole  family  he  had  met  at 
the  Telfairs',  where  he  had  dined  the  previous 
evening.  "They  are  originally  from  St. Thom- 
as, where  they  still  own  large  sugar  plantations; 
but  they  have  resided  in  Europe  for  some  years, 
and  arc  personally  acquainted  with  every  artist 
or  musical  composer  of  note  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope. Under  great  bonhomie  Sefior  Ilosas  car- 
ries a  warm  heart  and  much  artistic  culture  and 
appreciation.  His  wife  is  a  delicious  execntante 
on  the  piano  and  harp.  There  is  a  member  of 
the  family  whom  they  treat  as  friend  and  equal, 
though  his  position  has  been  that  of  a  courier, 
I  think,  while  they  were  traveling.  Every  thing 
is  referred — I  might  almost  say  t/eferred — to 
Leon.  lie  is  in  New  Orleans  now,  so  I  have 
not  seen  him,  but  they  are  talking  of  coming 
to  the  'up-country'  for  the  summer,  which  they 
will  spend  at  Madison  Springs  and  traveling 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  with  the  Bryan 
County  Maxwells,  who  are  relatives  on  Mrs.  Max- 
well's side  ;  and  Leon  will  be  with  them  then,  I 
hope.  You  know  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  a  Gindrat. 
I  have  promised  that  we  will  join  them  at  the 
Springs,  and  explore  the  beautiful  region  above 

with  them,  if  they  will  stop  in  O  and  pay 

us  a  visit  on  their  return.  And  the  Odeons 
arc  coming  in  September,  and  the  Laws  will  be 
•here  at  Commencement ;  the  old  house  will  be 
gay.  How  delightful !  and  how  thankful  I  am 
for  Therese — "  And  I  went  down  stairs  to  see 
if  the  luncheon  I  had  ordered  for  the  friends 
who  were  to  pass  the  day  with  me  "socially" 
was  all  I  could  desire. 

Only  a  painter  could  have  done  justice  to  it. 
If  Therese  had  brought  in  the  bloom  of  the 
peach  orchard,  and  trailed  the  golden  jasmine 
which  covered  our  roof  with  its  glory,  and  hung 
in  festoons  of  beauty  from  the  balustrade  over 
the  portico,  about  the  walls,  and  shed  over  all 
the  emerald  light  which  made  our  carriage  drive 
dim  at  noonday,  she  could  not  have  surprised 
me  more  than  the  magic  of  her  taste  and  skill 
did  now.  It  was  a  dainty  little  feast,  with  flow- 
ers and  vines  in  profusion  about  the  room. 
Crecy  stood  by  in  dumb  amazement  and  delight 
watching  Therese,  who  was  bringing  to  order  a 
wayward  myrtle  branch  which  depended  from 
a  tall  vase  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Her  face 
flushed  as  she  saw  my  look  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure, and  in  reply  to  my  exclamation,  "  Oh,  how 
lovely !  how  perfect ! "  she  only  said,  quietly, 
"It  was  very  little  to  do  for  you,  Madame." 

To  my  friends  I  confided  my  interest  in  The- 
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rese,  and  wished,  oh,  how  vainly !  that  I  could 
retain  always  in  my  service  the  skill  and  taste 
of  this  admirable  cook.  But  I  knew  my  En- 
glish husband's  principles  too  well  to  think  of 
persuading  him  to  purchase  her,  so  I  only  list- 
ened to  her  praises  with  a  sigh  for  the  change 
my  dining-room  would  suffer  with  any  other 
person  controlling  its  interests. 

As  for  teaching  Louis  or  Crecy,  I  know 
she  would  willingly  undertake  it  if  I  requested 
it.  But  her  art  is  not  transferable  ;  her  taste 
amounts  to  an  inspiration.  No  teaching  could 
have  produced  the  artistic  effect  you  see  in  this 
room.  Well,  I  must  make  the  best  I  can  of 
her.  and — do  my  best  for  her. 

I  saw  Mr.  Scranton  as  soon  as  possible. 
Avoiding  all  reference  to  his  wife  and  Therese's 
troubles  with  her,  I  inquired  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  keep  mother  and  children  together. 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  do  this,  because  his  intention 
to  sell  was  becoming  known,  and  some  in  town, 
who  were  aware  of  the  woman's  skill,  were  con- 
sidering whether  they  could  not  secure  such  in- 
valuable services.  He  began  at  once  to  tell  me 
of  the  woman's  conduct  toward  Mrs.  Scranton, 
and  how  only  that  morning  on  which  he  last  saw 
her  she  had  uttered  under-breath  fresh  threats 
against  his  wife. 

"  She  was  not  a  responsible  person,  her  whole 
nature  tortured  by  the  prospect  of  separation 
from  her  children." 

"I  don't  want  her  to  stay  in  this  part  of  the 
country,"  said  Mr.  Scranton,  "and  I  can  not 
persuade  my  wife  to  give  up  the  children.  She 
says  such  a  fierce-tempered  creature  will  be 
their  ruin,  and  for  their  sakes,  if  not  for  other 
reasons,  they  ought  to  be  parted.  They  are 
very  promising  children." 

As  delicately  as  I  could,  taking  all  care  to 
avoid  reflecting  on  Mrs.  Scranton,  I  gave  him 
my  opinion  of  Therese.  I 

"  I  have  proved  her  honesty,  tested  her  honor, 
and  I  am  sure  that  when  she  considers  herself 
treated  with  the  respect  she  thinks  she  deserves 
as  a  capable,  not  to  say  gifted,  human  being ; 
when  she  feels  trusted  and  cared-for  she  is  not 
only  tame  and  submissive  but  devoted  and  ex- 
erts herself  to  the  utmost  to  give  satisfaction. 
When  roused,  especially  through  her  children, 
she  is  a  lioness  for  wrath,  and  yet  through  her 
children  she  might  be  almost  regenerated.  Pray 
make  no  definite  arrangement  yet  for  her  sale. 
I  feel  sure  something  will  occur  in  her  behalf." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  know  Therese  yet ;" 
and  so  we  parted.  As  I  approached  the  house 
I  shortened  the  walk  by  going  into  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  bordered  by 
hedges  of  the  luxuriant  Cherokee  rose  and  over- 
hung by  tall  Pride  of  Indias,  now  in  full  foli- 
nge.  The  lane  ended  in  an  open  space  near  the 
house,  where  the  hedge,  "rounding  greenly," 
made  room  for  the  well-house  which  stood  on  a 
green  bank  where  the  sward  was  always  rich 
and  soft  and  very  pleasant  to  Northern  eyes. 

On  this  bank  was  now  seated  the  woman  The- 
rese with  Ettie  in  her  lap,  while  Philippe  was 


running  and  jumping  at  them  to  amuse  the  lit- 
tle girl,  who  was  shouting  with  laughter.  The 
gay  head-handkerchief,  always  worn  while  en- 
gaged in  the  kitchen,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  im- 
perial head  was  only  graced  by  a  shining  coil 
of  rich  wavy  hair.  The  contour  and  pose  would 
have  made  a  study  for  an  artist.  I  stood  a  mo- 
ment unseen,  watching  them.  There  was  the 
refinement  in  the  mother's  manner  of  sporting 
with  her  children  which  we  consider  the  result 
of  birth  or  breeding.  I  marked  the  well-formed, 
taper  hands,  the  elegant  curve  of  her  arms,  and 
noted  her  rich,  musical  voice  as  she  caressed 
her  children  with  pretty  French  phrases  uttered 
half  unconsciously.  I  could  not  believe  that 
all  that  fascinated  me  in  this  scene  was  subject 
to  the  possibilities  of  slavery,  and  might  be  dis- 
pelled by  its  tyranny.  I  stood  still  and  prayed, 
God  knows  how  fervently,  that  He  would  inter- 
pose and  save  the  mother  and  the  children  from 
the  terrible  fate  which  seemed  to  await  them. 

As  I  passed  the  group  Therese  arose  with  a 
respectful  salutation  and  the  inquiry,  "  Shall  I 
send  in  tea,  Madame?" 

"Yes;  I  will  take  it  in  my  dressing-room, 
however,  for  I  am  too  tired  to  go  to  the  dining- 
room.  This  will  be  my  last  evening  alone,  The- 
rese.  To-morrow  my  husband  will  be  with  me." 

The  color  forsook  her  face,  and  the  light  went 
out  of  her  eyes,  as  the  words  too  surely  remind- 
ed her  of  one  who  would  not  come  back  to  her. 
The  very  currents  of  her  being  seemed  checked 
for  a  moment ;  then  she  said,  simply, 

"I  am  glad  for  Madame  that  her  husband 
will  be  with  her  again  ;"  and  she  followed  me 
to  the  house,  leading  a  child  by  each  hand. 

Delicious  spring  flew  by.  In  the  wealth  of 
its  flowers  and  under  the  blue  of  its  skies  Eden 
seemed  renewed  on  earth,  and  I  looked  about 
vaguely,  fearing  that  some  tempting  fruit  might 
beguile  me  into  evil.  But  the  tempter  was 
not  so  visible,  though,  doubtless,  he  was  busy 
enough  weaving  his  spells  even  there.  The 
happy  are  seldom  on  guard,  and  I  almost  forgot 
that  I  was  mortal  under  the  witcheries  of  the 
beauty  around  me.  June  growing  fervid  re- 
called me  to  my  summer  plans,  and  by  July  we 
started  for  the  Springs,  Old  Madison,  then  in  all 
the  glory  of  its  popularity.  Here  we  were  to 
meet  the  "  low-country"  families  who  had  en- 
gaged us  to  spend  the  hot  months  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  with  them. 

We  drove  up  to  the  piazza  of  the  great  hotel 
just  before  sundown.  The  Laws  and  the  Rosas, 
the  Creoles  of  whom  my  husband  had  written 
me,  were  already  there,  and  the  first  person  we 
saw  was  M.  Rosas,  advancing  to  greet  us.  He 
was  a  stoutly-built,  merry-eyed  man,  whose  very 
countenance  would  put  one  in  good  humor  with 
the  world  at  once,  it  was  so  free  from  cark  and 
line  of  care. 

"We  reached  here  only  yesterday ;  but  Leon, 
who  will  insist  on  being  courier  still  if  he  stays 
with  us,  preceded  us  some  time,  and  after  engag- 
ing the  best  quarters  for  us,  he  has  devoted  his 
time  to  his  quest.    We  have  rooms  reserved  for 
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you  also  in  our  cottage.  There  we  are  behind 
that  cypress-vine  pyramid,  the  prettiest  cottage 
between  the  hotel  and  the  spring — two  rooms 
communicating  across  the  hall  from  yours  most 
devotedly" — M.  Rosas  ran  on  as  he  led  us  to 
our  quarters. 

"  Excellent  Rosas  !"  said  Reginald,  "  so  you 
were  fortunate  enough  to  prevail  on  Leon  to  ac- 
company you  I" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  dread  to  think  of  parting  with 
him.  He  is  our  friend,  Hamilton — our  brother. 
He  is  not  a  mercenary  fellow,  but  you  know  he 
has  large  uses  for  his  money.  He  intends  open- 
ing a  broker's  office  in  New  Orleans  in  the  win- 
ter, but  for  the  summer  he  devotes  himself  once 
more  to  us.  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  apply  for 
the  post  of  office-boy  next  winter  rather  than  be 
parted  from  him.  Here  is  Madame.  Our  friends 
the  Hamiltons,  Angelique" — and  I  really  felt 
almost  as  much  at  home  with  these  strangers  as 
Reginald  seemed  to  be.  There  was  more  than 
French  warmth  under  all  this  French  vivacity. 
I  felt  the  heart  in  the  hand. 

A  tall  and  very  elegant  man  approached  us  as 
we  left  our  rooms  after  the  refreshment  of  a  bath. 
Standing  by  M.  Rosas  was  small  advantage  to 
that  gentleman.  The  stranger  was  clad  in  the 
white  linen  which  is  the  luxury  of  the  climate 
and  the  season,  and  removed  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  which  worn  by  him  was  only  properly  named 
a  sombrero,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  response  to 
my  husband's  gesture  of  greeting. 

"This  is  Leon,  my  best  of  couriers,  and  my 
good  friend,"  said  M.  Rosas,  gayly. 

There  was  a  shade  of  color  in  his  face,  but  no 
suspicion  could  attach  to  it  of  its  being  negro 
blood.  The  countenance  was  noble  ;  the  whole 
expression  of  the  man  intellectual  and  refined. 
The  grasp  of  hand  which  Reginald  gave  him  told 
me  that  he  knew  his  worth,  and  made  me  eager 
to  know  more  of  him. 

Our  time  at  the  Springs  went  by  most  charm- 
ingly. We  drove  and  sauntered  when  it  was 
cool  enough,  drank  the  waters,  chatted,  rolled 
ten-pins,  and  played  billiards.  All  this  idleness 
was  infused  with  spirit  or  sentiment  as  best  suit- 
ed the  temper  of  the  individual.  I  watched  some 
flirtations  going  on  briskly,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance with  pretty  children.  Leon  seemed  strange- 
ly busy,  and  devoted  himself  to  each  new-comer, 
or  to  his  suite,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  a  per- 
tinacity which  puzzled  me.  In  the  evening  we 
danced  in  the  great  ball-room  or  promenaded 
the  galleries.  The  Rosas,  Odeons,  Laws,  and 
Maxwells,  with  a  dozen  families  less  intimate, 
made  a  delightful  coterie. 

Sitting  in  the  gallery  one  evening  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  of  my  companion,  the  genial  Rosas, 
the  history  of  Leon.  "  A  slave  who  has  bought 
his  freedom,  and  who  is  now  seeking  his  wife 
and  children  to  buy  them.  But  Madame,"  said 
he,  with  emotion,  "Leon  is  our  friend!  You 
who  see  the  distinctions  of  caste  to  which  I  was 
born  in  thrall  can  understand  how  much  must 
underlie  such  an  expression.  He  has  proved  a 
devotion,  which  only  friendship  can  repay,  in  a 


thousand  ways.  He  is  as  worthy  as  any  man 
living  of  the  position.  He  saved  the  lives  of 
our  whole  party  in  an  emergency  when  we  were 
in  Europe,  and  at  a  cost  which  might  have  been 
his  own  life,  but  a  good  God  interposed  for  him. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  forget  that 
Leon  was  a  slave.  Ah,  if  the  poor  fellow  could 
only  find  his  family  !" 

"Has  he  no  idea  where  they  are?  What 
separated  them  ?" 

"Ruin  came  to  the  estate — all  were  sold,  the 
children  with  their  mother ;  and  they  to  a  trader, 
while  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  buy  Leon.  I 
said  he  bought  his  freedom — he  did  so  when  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  he  saved  ours.  It  was  a 
small  recompense." 

"What  was  his  wife's  position?" 

"She  is  probably  a  cook.  Leon  thinks  she 
is ;  though  she  was  brought  up  as  lady's  maid 
and  went  to  Europe  with  her  young  mistress, 
who  was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated.  She 
was  beautiful,  Leon  tells  me,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  her  young  lady,  who  made  her  share  her 
lessons  with  her  even  to  learning  music  and  em- 
broidery. It  is  to  facilitate  Leon's  search  for 
her  that  he  has  consented  to  come  to  the  Springs 
with  us.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  attach  him- 
self to  all  new-comers,  hoping  to  hear  of  his 
family,  to  get  some  clew." 

I  could  hardly  steady  my  voice  as  I  asked — 
"Had  they  children?  yes,  you  say  his  family. 
How  many  were  there?" 

"Two,  I  believe.  One  born  just  as  they 
were  torn  apart ;  he  does  not  know  if  it  is  living." 

"M.  Rosas,  I  know  Leon's  wife.  She  is  my 
cook.    His  children  are  at  our  home." 

"Good  God!" 

"Hush ;  don't  let  me  be  overheard  :  but  I  am 
persuaded  this  is  so." 
"  Why  not  tell  him  ?" 

"  There  is  the  least  chance  of  a  mistake.  He 
shall  '  prove  property, '  as  people  say  Avhen  things 
are  found.  I  would  not  for  the  world  raise  false 
hopes  in  the  poor  fellow." 

We  were  just  leaving  the  Springs,  and  a  short 
journey  of  two  days'  travel  brought  us  to  Clarks- 
ville,  the  threshold  of  the  picturesque  "up- 
country  of  Georgia."  Toccoa,  Tallulah,  Nan- 
coochie,  and  other  places  of  noted  interest,  were 
only  short  drives  from  the  town  where  we  estab- 
lished ourselves.  One  fresh  morning,  soon  after 
our  arrival,  we  drove  over  to  Nancoochie,  the 
beautiful  valley  through  which  run  the  head 
waters  of  the  Chattanooga,  there  a  clear  little 
stream  whose  waters  we  could  ford  at  any  point. 
This  morning  our  object  was  the  ascent  of  Yar- 
rah,  the  tallest  mountain  in  Georgia  and  one  of 
the  last  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  carriages 
were  left  below,  and  for  some  distance  the  ascent 
was  made  on  horseback  by  the  ladies,  by  the 
gentlemen  on  foot.  Then  as  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  increased  the  horses  were  tied  and 
all  proceeded  to  walk. 

The  top  was  gained,  and  we  overlooked  a 
country  that  was  the  veritable  promised  land  for 
luxuriant  beauty.    Some  of  the  party  made  ex- 
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elusions  for  the  best  resting-place.  One  of 
them  found  his  own  name  on  the  rough  trunk 
>.f  ;i  neighboring  tree,  where  it  had  been  cut  with 
those  of  all  his  college  class  twenty  years  before, 
the  letters  so  huge  and  rugged  that  they  were 
almost  unreadable.  In  its  shade  we  disposed 
Ourselves,  and  combining  bodily  with  spiritual 
refreshment  we  satisfied  our  intense  thirst  with 
the  fresh  and  delicious  peaches  which  had  been 
brought  for  that  purpose. 

Time  went  by  too  speedily.  We  did  not 
know  that  we  were  losing  all  the  morning  hours 
till  noon  announced  itself  by  the  shortened  shad- 
ows. We  at  once  began  the  descent,  but  it  was 
made  intolerable  by  the  heat.  As  a  turn  in  the 
path  brought  us,  when  about  half-way  down,  to 
a  huge  rock  forming  the  precipitous  side  of 
much  of  the  peak  in  whose  deep,  cool  shadow 
stretched  out  another  rocky  platform  as  solid  as 
that  towering  above  us,  we  hailed  it  witb  such 
acclamation  as  our  parched  lips  could  utter. 
We  remembered  how  in  other  days  the  weary 
had  given  thanks  "for  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock,"  and  we  sat  down  to  await  the  coolness  of 
evening.  The  sides  of  the  rock  above  us  dripped 
with  moisture,  and  we  leaned  our  heated  faces 
against  it  and  pulled  the  damp  mosses  from  their 
beds. 

There  was  a  great  fissure  in  the  rock  upon 
which  we  sat,  not  more  than  afoot  wide  at  the  top, 
but  thirty  or  more  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of 
this  fissure  were  covered  plentifully  with  mosses, 
and  far  below  us,  out  of  all  possible  reach,  we 
heard  the  rippling  and  purling  of  a  stream  of 
water.  We  leaned  over  the  fissure,  and  realized 
the  fable  of  Tantalus  as  we  inhaled  the  fresh 
coolness  which  the  water  sent  up.  I  raised  my 
face,  burning  and  fevered,  and  found  Leon  stand- 
ing beside  me  with  a  peach  pealed  and  presented 
on  the  point  of  a  fruit  knife ;  in  the  other  hand 
he  held  a  little  basket  of  sandwiches.  I  was 
most  grateful  for  both,  and  the  more  so  that  I 
knew  he  had  made  his  way  down  the  mountain 
while  we  reclined  there  so  indolently  to  the  car- 
riages, and  brought  up  a  supply  of  refreshments 
left  behind  us  on  the  supposition  that  our  mid- 
day lunch  would  be  taken  in  the  valley. 

"Why,  Leon,"  I  exclaimed  on  trying  the 
sandwiches,  "these  are  made  just  as  we  have 
them  at  home!  Did  you  make  them  your- 
self?" 

"Yes,  Madame.  I  delayed  at  the  hotel  this 
morning  for  their  preparation,  knowing  how 
much  more  acceptable  they  would  be  than  the 
cakes  and  insipidities  the  landlady  was  ordering 
for  the  party." 

"Salad  sandwiches,  by  all  means!  They 
are  delightful.  I  never  saw  them  made  except 
by  my  cook,  Theresc." 

I  felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  man  started. 

M  If  Madame  pleases,"  he  began,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  I  looked  up.  Every  vestige  of 
color  had  forsaken  his  face,  and  his  voice  was 
hollow  as  if  articulation  was  painful;  "Did  I 
hear  rightly?    Your  cook  Theresc,  Madame?" 

"  That's  her  name,  Leon.     She  is  a  beauti- 


ful woman.  Her  face  not  darker  than  that  of 
Madame  Rosas,  her  soul  as  white  as  mine." 

"And  she  has  two  children,  Philippe,  and  a 
little  girl,  Ettie,  perhaps?" 

"The  same,  Leon,"  I  said,  trembling  myself 
in  the  excess  of  my  sympathy.    "You  know 
j  Theresc  ?" 

"It  is  my  wife  and  children  of  whom  you 
!  speak,  Madame.  God  is  good!"  he  said,  remov- 
j  ing  his  hat  and  reverently  looking  up.  "  I  have 
1  sought  them  these  six  years,  since  Ettie  was  born, 
from  whom  I  was  parted  before  her  mother  was 
1  able  to  hold  the  baby  in  her  arms.  She  wished 
|  to  name  her  for  her  dear  young  mistress,  Made- 
moiselle Henriette." 

"Yes,  Leon,  it  is  your  wife  and  children 
whom  I  left  in  my  quiet,  happy  home.  They 
are  well.  They  love  you.  Theresc  lives  only 
for  them  and  in  the  hope  of  yet  meeting  you." 

"  J  know  that,  Madame.  I  know  my  glorious 
wife  !"  and  the  poor  fellow  put  his  face  down  on 
;  his  hands,  and  I  honored  him  the  more  as  I  saw 
i  the  tears  steal  through  those  shapely  fingers. 

The  little  party  had  kept  aloof  from  us  dur- 
ing this  conversation.  Many  of  them  knew 
Avhat  I  knew,  and  the  emotion  of  Leon  betrayed 
the  revelation  that  had  been  made  to  him.  A 
hush  had  fallen  on  all  as  they  sat  on  the  great 
rock  in  the  cool  shadow.  One  of  the  party,  my 
good  English  husband,  who  was  nearest  me,  and 
who  had  heard  and  seen  what  I  had,  was  busy 
with  his  knife  cutting  something  into  the  rock. 
The  old  English  letter  kept  him  very  busy  and 
very  much  absorbed ;  it  was  easier  looking  down 
than  up  when  one's  heart  is  so  near  the  surface. 
As  we  rose  to  go  down  the  mountain  later  in 
the  day,  I  read  the  inscription  : 

Beat!)  to  .Slabcrn  aito  Caste. 

Early  in  September  our  faces  were  turned 
southward.  It  was  arranged  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  that  Leon  should  not  only  delay  till 
we  all  departed,  but  that  he  should  not  arrive  in 
our  town  till  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  and 
should  first  call  on  Mr  Seranton  and  inquire 
about  the  woman  he  had  for  sale.  That  I  should 
prepare  Theresc  for  the  meeting,  lest  a  suspicion 
of  their  relationship  might  cohfirm  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  woman,  determined  to  be  revenged 
on  her  slave — and  so  defeat  their  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing Theresc  and  children,  no  matter  at  what 
price  their  owner  held  them. 

Never  was  Southern  home  lovelier  by  Nature's 
bounty  or  in  better  keeping  than  was  ours  when 
we  reached  it.  The  hall  door  was  opened  for 
us  by  Theresc  herself,  to  poor  Crccy's  discontent 
and  Louis's  dismay;  but  the  woman's  superiori- 
ty had  given  her  her  own  way  with  the  servants, 
and  no  ideas  of  precedence  or  condition  Mere  al- 
lowed by  her  to  come  between  her  beloved  mis- 
tress, the  poor  creature's  "only  friend,"  and  her- 
self. 

Did  I  say  "  the  poor  creature?"  Surely  I  did 
not  mean  to  apply  the  words  to  the  queenly  wo- 
man,  radiant  with  pleasure,  who  stands  beside 
the  door  as  we  enter.    With  affectionate  and 
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grateful  respect  she  carried  my  hand  to  her  lips, 
and  then  stood  with  downcast  eyes  while  my 
guests  passed  in.  She  did  not  meet  the  curious 
glances  that  no  good-breeding  could  restrain, 
which  were  cast  on  her  as  the  party  entered,  or 
hear  the  murmured  words  of  admiration  when 
the  drawing-room  door  closed  on  the  group  of 
servants  assembled  to  welcome  their  master  and 
mistress. 

I  accompanied  my  friends  to  their  rooms  to 
see  if  honor  was  done  them  in  the  arrangements 
for  their  reception.  The  neatness  and  taste 
were  beyond  praise.  Therese  had  been  ubiqui- 
tous. Orange  leaves  floated  in  the  finger-glasses 
on  the  toilet-tables ;  roses  lay  on  the  pillows ; 
bouquets  were  on  every  bracket  and  mantle;  and 
even  the  curtains  were  looped  back  with  flowers, 
their  folds  artistically  arranged.  The  cool  mat- 
ting, the  snowy  beds,  the  floating  muslin,  the 
fragrant  and  lovely  flowers,  the  tempting  balco- 
nies, and  the  easy-chairs  beside  the  open  doors 
leading  to  them — the  tempered  light  and  air,  the 
cool  drops  beading  the  goblets  and  pitchers — 
what  more  could  guest  or  even  hostess  ask  ? 

After  a  little  time  spent  in  arranging  their 
dress,  removing  the  soil  of  travel  and  cooling 
heated  faces,  we  met  in  the  shady  dining-room 
where  most  evidently  only  Therese  could  have 
presided.  "What  a  spell  of  beauty  that  one  wo- 
man's taste  diffused  over  my  house !  How  could 
I  endure  housekeeping  without  her !  Louis  and 
Crecy  were  both  in  attendance. 

"The  half  has  not  been  told  us,"  said  lively 
and  irrepressible  Tallulah  Odeon.  "  But  where 
are  the  children?" 

To  the  astonished  faces  of  the  servants  no  less 
than  to  the  question  of  my  vivacious  guest  I  re- 
plied : 

"The  only  children  on  the  place,  Tallu,  be- 
long to  my  cook.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  better 
provided  for  such  baby-lovers  as  you  are." 

The  cue  was  taken,  and  we  were  silent  on  the 
engrossing  subject  till  the  servants  had  retired, 
then  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  their  sherry  and 
their  cigars,  I  took  my  friends  to  the  window  of 
my  dressing-room  and  called  "Philippe!"  In 
a  moment  the  hedge  parted,  and  the  boy  bound- 
ed into  the  garden  all  aglow  with  pleasure. 

"Where  is  Ettie?" 

"  Here  she  is,  Missis,"  and  the  little  creature 
— she  was  small  for  her  six  years  of  age — crept 
through  the  opening.  Never  had  they  looked 
lovelier.  Ettie  was  always  the  picture  of  mo- 
ther, and  Philippe  had  grown  ruddy  and  more 
robust.  I  asked  them  some  trifling  questions, 
gave  them  each  a  little  money,  and  told  them 
that  when  my  trunks  were  opened  they  should 
have  some  toys. 

"If  you  please,  Miss  Nelia,"  said  the  boy. 

"Oh  yes,  I  understand,  Philippe.  Well,  some- 
thing for  you  much  better  than  a  toy."  I  knew 
the  boy  had  been  learning  to  read,  and  under- 
stood his  pleading  look. 

That  evening  I  summoned  Therese  for  an  ac- 
count of  her  stewardship;  for  to  her,  in  place  of 
Crecy,  with  her  duller  sense,  I  had  confided  my  | 


house,  the  keys  of  the  store-room,  the  silver 
closet,  and  every  responsibility  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  convinced  poor  Mrs.  Scranton  of  my 
insanity.  Therese  came  in  with  the  same  soft, 
brilliant  expression  on  her  face  that  had  greeted 
my  return.  She  stood,  as  usual,  with  folded 
hands  to  hear  me  speak. 

"It  has  all  been  very  satisfactory,  my  good 
Therese.  I  can  not  prize  you  enough  for  all 
you  have  done — for  your  watch,  care,  and  your 
preparation  for  our  return." 

"I  have  done  more,  Madame,  I  have  done 
more — for  I  have  made  friends  with  Harry,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

I  replied  to  her  smile  as  much  as  her  words : 
"And  you  are  much  happier  for  this  ruling  of 
your  own  spirit  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.  Poor  old  man — ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious. My  anger  was  bringing  me  to  his 
level,  I  fear.  He  is  always  good  to  the  children, 
and  Avould  serve  me  in  any  way  now.  Madame, 
every  thing  was  conspiring  to  my  degradation 
when  you  saved  me  by  your  kindness." 

"Poor  Therese!  But  I  have  such  a  large 
reward  for  you.    I  have  news  from  Leon  !" 

"  My  husband,  Madame !  Great  God !  I  have 
not  trusted  Thee  for  this!"  was  the  devout  con- 
fession of  the  excited  and  trembling  woman. 
Then  for  a  moment  neither  of  us  spoke.  Tears 
were  readier  than  words.  I  was  glad  to  see 
them  gather  in  those  large  eyes,  softening  their 
expression  into  a  tender  yearning. 

I I  Sit  down,  Therese.  Was  it  not  good  news  ? 
And  he  is  near  you.  He  has  money  enough  to 
pay  all  that  Mr.  Scranton  will  dare  to  ask  for 
you  or  for  the  children.  God  has  so  prospered 
him  and  given  him  such  good  friends  that  you 
have  every  thing  to  hope." 

Not  even  the  falling  tears  relieved  the  throng 
of  emotions  which  these  words  called  up.  I  saw 
the  growing  pallor  of  her  lovely  face,  and  the 
fall  of  the  listless  hand,  and  flew  to  her  with  re- 
storatives. She  did  not  quite  lose  conscious- 
ness, but  she  could  not  repress  the  fear  which 
overcame  her,  or  summon  courage  to  speak  it — 
however,  it  struggled  up.     At  last  she  said  : 

"  Mrs.  Scranton  will  never  give  up  those  chil- 
dren. I  knew  this  would  be  her  revenge.  Oh, 
my  God,  pity  me !  I  have  brought  this  on  myself. 
How  can  I  meet  Leon  with  this  on  my  soul?" 

In  every  way  I  soothed  her  and  bade  her 
hope.  There  were  so  many  interested  ;  Leon's 
friends  were  powerful;  no  money  would  be 
spared — and  so  I  comforted  the  poor  mother. 
I  told  her,  moreover,  the  plan  for  Leon  to  come 
to  Mr.  Scranton  as  a  gentleman  wishing  to  pur- 
chase her  and  her  children — for  the  Rosas  and 
others  to  assist  if  there  were  any  obstacles  to  be 
overcome ;  especially  if  Mrs.  Scranton's  determ- 
ination was  persisted  in.  I  told  her  of  the  serv- 
ice it  had  been  in  Leon's  power  to  render  to 
M.  Rosas,  and  how  gladly  he  would  in  some 
way  repay  the  man  he  called  his  friend  ;  and  so, 
at  last,  with  a  renewed  charge  that  she  should 
not  betray  the  relationship  by  any  recognition 
of  her  husband,  I  sent  her  away. 
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In  less  than  a  week  "  M.  St.  Leon,"  as  his  card 
announced  him,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Scran- 
ton  to  purchase  the  famous  cook  Therese.  He 
came  with  all  the  showy  appurtenances  of  a  man 
of  the  world  and  of  fashion  ;  his  horses,  his  val- 
et, his  letters  of  credit  and  of  introduction,  were 
very  imposing.  My  husband  and  his  friends 
were  all  delighted,  as  the}'  told  me,  of  the  ruse, 
and  of  its  effect  upon  Mr.  Scranton.  But  it  had 
one  result  less  desirable.  It  increased  the  value 
of  Therese  in  the  eyes  of  her  owner,  who  determ- 
ined that  his  new  customer  should  pay  a  round 
sum  for  the  valuable  servant. 

"I  hear  she  has  two  children,"  said  the  pur- 
chaser. 

"Yes,  but  they  are  not  to  be  sold." 

"  I  can  not  purchase  the  mother  then — not  that 
I  care  for  the  children  so  much,  but  the  mother 
will  pine  for  them.  If  she  is  what  you  tell  me 
she  will  be  of  much  diminished  value  without 
them.  I  will  pay  as  large  a  price  as  your  con- 
science will  allow  you  to  ask,  Sir,  for  the  mo- 
ther, if  the  children  may  be  sold  with  her." 

"  My  wife— " 

' '  Ah,  there  is  the  difficulty !  Could  I  see  Ma- 
dame myself?" 

"It  will  be  of  no  use ;  though  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  have  you  dine  with  us  to- 
day." 

' '  Thank  you.  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able," said  St.  Leon,  with  a  courtly  courtesy ; 
and  with  this  courtesy  he  plied  Mrs.  Scranton. 

"The  dinner  was  perfect."  "  Therese  must 
have  left  her  mantle  in  departing ;  or,  perhaps 
it  had  been  Mrs.  Scranton's  own  skill  that  had 
perfected  the  cook  whose  reputation  was  so  ex- 
tensive. He  was  just  going  to  housekeeping 
himself.  He  had  been  married  several  years, 
but  had  not  yet  set  up  a  private  establishment, 
having  spent  some  years  since  his  marriage  in 
Europe.  He  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
begin  with  every  advantage,  but  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  contemplate  purchasing  this 
woman  without  her  children.  She  might  even 
make  way  with  herself  or  with  one  of  us" — 
bowing  blandly  to  Mrs.  Scranton  at  the  allusion 
to  Therese's  threats  regarding  herself.  "He 
could  appreciate  Mrs.  Scranton's  desire  to  part 
with  her,  and  yet  he  had  a  kind  of  blind  confi- 
dence in  undertaking  the  ownership  of  her.  He 
did  not  fear  any  trouble  provided  the  children 
came  with  her." 

And  then  he  offered  such  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  family  that  even  Mrs.  Scranton,  with  her 
habitual  greed,  was  tempted  to  let  go  her  hold 
on  the  children — and  on  her  revenge.  Not 
quite  decided  was  the  hard  Mrs.  Scranton,  and 
the  matter  was  left  under  consideration  till  M. 
St.  Leon  had  seen  Therese. 

Mr.  Scranton  came  up  to  the  house  with  him 
that  evening,  and  after  the  gentlemen  had  par- 
taken of  a  superb  supper,  which  Therese  had 
prepared,  she  answered  in  person  the  summons 
to  the  dining-room.  I  did  not  see  the  meeting. 
I  knew  I  could  not  trust  myself,  and  I  was  fear- 
ful that  by  my  irrepressible  feminine  sympathy  I 


might  unnerve  the  poor  woman  put  to  so  severe 
a  test.    At  last  Reginald  came  to  find  me. 

"Would  I  be  willing  to  see  M.  St. Leon,  and 
to  say  to  Mr.  Scranton  myself  what  I  thought 
of  canceling  our  engagement  for  the  year,  and 
letting  Therese  go  at  once  ?" 

There  was  just  enough  selfishness  stirred  to 
keep  me  steady.  Not  that  I  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment — oh,  not  for  the  world !  but  I  began  to 
consider  our  dining-room  handed  over  to  the 
crudities  and  the  commonplaces  that  had  char- 
acterized our  me'nage  before  the  administration 
of  Therese.  I  went  in  dutifully,  was  presented 
to  M.  St.  Leon  with  ceremony,  and  greeted  Mr. 
Scranton.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Therese, 
who  was  standing  a  little  in  the  shadow.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  swim  before  me,  and  I  scarcely 
noted  what  was  said  to  me  until  the  silence 
struck  my  ear,  and  I  began  to  comprehend  that 
I  was  expected  to  reply  to  some  question  or  re- 
mark. Then  a  glance  at  the  husband  and  wife, 
confronting  each  other  in  such  strange  circum- 
stances, restored  my  poor  faculties  to  my  control, 
and  I  said,  what  I  supposed  was  expected  of  me, 
"that  however  much  I  might  regret  losing  a 
cook  whom  I  considered  unequaled  in  her  de- 
partment, I  would  yield  to  my  husband's  deci- 
sion"— a  piece  of  wifeliness  that  I  hoped  Mrs. 
Scranton  would  hear  of,  if  need  be,  and  be  the 
better  for.  , 

At  last  the  whole  scene  grew  clear  before  my 
dazed  eyes.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  were  still 
sitting  around  the  table,  leaning  on  it  as  if  they 
had  been  engaged  in  some  interesting  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Scranton  had  risen  and  was  stand- 
ing, unsupported  and  ungainly,  opposite  The- 
rese. Near  him  was  M.  St.  Leon,  leaning  against 
the  mantle.  His  attitude  indicated  the  utmost 
ease  and  self-possession.  One  hand  toyed  negli- 
gently with  a  spray  of  roses  falling  from  a  vase, 
and  as  the  leaves  scattered  from  one  of  the  clus- 
ters he  carefully  brushed  them  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  mai'ble  that  they  might  not  fall  upon 
the  carpet.  He  was  pale,  but  never  handsomer 
nor  his  tone  steadier,  as  he  discussed  with  her 
owner  the  merits  of  his  wife. 

Therese  was  in  her  usual  attitude,  her  hands 
folded  and  her  eyes  downcast,  but  once  or  twice 
I  saw  her  lift  them  luminous  with  her  love  and 
flash  their  brilliancy  on  Leon  as  Mr.  Scranton 
turned  from  her  to  him.  How  the  man  bore  it 
I  can  not  tell,  but  not  even  an  eyelash  quivered, 
and  his  voice  did  not  lose  half  a  tone. 

"She  has  been  well  since  she  has  been  with 
you,  Mrs.  Hamilton  ?"  said  the  master. 

"Invariably." 

"  Do  you  think  her  health  would  be  as  good 
separated  from  the  children  ?"  St.  Leon  asked. 

"She  would  die,"  I  answered.  "She  lives 
only  for  them." 

I  felt  a  beam  of  gratitude  from  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  Therese  resting  upon  me.  The  talk 
went  on  like  this  for  a  while  and  she  was  dis- 
missed. 

I  followed  her  out  and  called  her  to  my  room  ; 
it  was  well  I  did  so.    She  lay  fainting  on  my 
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coach  for  an  hour,  and  then  I  heard  Mr.  Scran- 
ton  bowed  out  at  the  hall-door  and  I  hastened 
to  the  dining-room.  With  his  departure  went 
all  of  Leon's  coolness.  Flashing  eyes,  and 
glowing  face,  and  eager  voice  were  asking  for 
his  wife  as  I  entered  to  conduct  him  to  her. 
The  door  of  my  room  stood  open,  and  I  indica- 
ted that  he  was  to  enter ;  then  I  went  into  the 
dressing-room,  where  the  two  children  were 
lying  asleep.  I  roused  Philippe  and  told  him 
to  take  his  sister  to  their  mother,  opened  the 
door  for  them,  closed  it  hastily,  and  made  my  i 
escape  with  the  tears  which  would  come  hys- 
terically after  the  long  repression. 

How  the  gentlemen  talked  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  how  the  ladies  talked  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  how  the  reunited  family  talked  up 
Stairs  I  can  not  tell.  I  know  no  more  about 
the  one  than  the  other.  I  only  remembered  j 
that  all  seemed  sure,  and  that  the  obstacle  of 
Mrs.  Scranton's  will  was  so  puny  before  her 
large  inducements  to  yield  it  that  it  did  not 
once  disturb  our  hopes. 

And  so  it  proved.  I  would  not  dare  to  tell 
the  sum  that  Leon  paid  for  those  whom  God 
had  given  to  him  so  long  before,  nor  could  I  tell 
you  of  the  pretty  wardrobe  that  was  privately 
made  up  for  Thcrcse  and  her  children,  and  how 
elegant  she  looked  when  we  tried  her  in  her 
new  attire,  nor  of  the  good  wishes  and  the  bless- 
ings showered  upon  them  as  they  went  away  as 
happy  people  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  de- 
spite the  incongruous  relation  which  they  had 
to  preserve  before  those  who  knew  Thcrcse  only 
as  a  slave  and  Leon  as  her  master.  We  heard 
from  them  when  they  had  reached  Baltimore. 
Leon  wrote  that  he  had  not  yet  decided  where 
to  make  a  home.  Of  course  he  had  not  much 
money  left  after  the  large  transaction  I  have  de- 
scribed. But  he  had  no  fears  for  the  future. 
To  Him  who  had  been  so  faithful  to  him  in  the 
past  he  trusted  for  time  to  come. 

Years  went  by,  adding  another  and  yet  an- 
other to  the  little  graves  where  we  had  buried 
our  first-born.  A  fourth  child  sickened  in  its 
second  summer,  and  our  physician  told  us  plain- 
ly that  a  change  of  climate  might  save  him — no- 
thing else  could.  We  came  to  a  Northern  city, 
where  we  had  relatives,  and  where  a  skillful 
physician  awaited  our  sick  baby. 

For  a  week  or  two  we  thought  of  little  but 
our  charge ;  but  at  length  the  child  revived, 
and  we  became  interested  in  the  world  around 
us.  The  first  of  May  was  at  hand,  and  with  it 
those  changes  that  make  it  the  dread  of  North- 
ern housekeepers. 

"  The  brown  stone  house  next  to  us  has  been 
bought  by  some  one  who  is  going  to  fix  it  up  a 
great  deal,"  said  my  young  cousin  one  morn- 
ing. 

"  Who  has  bought  it,  Charlie  ?"  said  his  sister. 

"I  don't  know.  Foreigners,  I  believe.  Work- 
men are  there  making  alterations  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  doors  are  to  be  arched,  and  a 
niche  widened  to  make  room  for  a  grand  piano. 


The  dining-room  is  to  be  paneled  and  frescoed, 
and  I  don't  know  what  all." 

"You  are  very  good  to  inventory  your  neigh- 
bors' business,"  said  his  mother,  a  woman  who 
most  emphatically  attended  only  to  her  own  af- 
fairs. 

"Well,  there  are  two  children  in  the  family 
— one  a  boy  a  little  larger  than  I  am,  and  one 
your  age,  Nellie— a  girl,  too.  Now  who  is  in- 
terested, I  wonder?" 

The  sound  of  hammers  ceased  at  length,  and 
furniture  was  brought  in.  Then  came  the  quiet 
which  characterizes  a  well-bred  family,  and  we 
forgot  that  we  had  neighbors,  except  that  as  the 
warm  weather  came  on  we  heard  through  the 
open  windows  the  sound  of  music  and  pretty 
French  songs ;  and  Sunday  evenings  grand  mass- 
es were  played  and  fine  church  music. 

"  Bridget,  where  is  the  baby  ?"  I  said  one  aft- 
ernoon to  my  nurse,  who  sat  sewing  on  the 
stairs.  The  child  had  been  playing  in  the  hall, 
but  it  was  vacant  now,  and  the  vestibule  door 
was  open. 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  start- 
ing up  from  her  engrossing  work  with  a  sudden- 
ly returning  consciousness  of  her  charge. 

Even  while  she  spoke  a  scream  came  from 
without  the  door.  We  reached  it  just  in  time 
to  see  an  elegant  woman  coming  up  the  stone 
steps  with  the  boy  in  her  arms,  while  the  blood 
was  already  running  from  his  forehead  over  her 
dress.  There  was  little  time  then  for  civilities 
— the  incident  had  made  us  all  acquainted. 
The  lady  was  without  her  hat,  and  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  she  was  our  neighbor.  Finding 
the  cut  not  very  dangerous,  I  turned  to  the  stran- 
ger standing  in  silence  before  me  to  express  my 
thanks. 

As  I  looked  up  I  encountered  eyes  swimming 
with  tears,  and  those  earnest,  loving  eyes  be- 
longed to  Thcrcse! 

"To  meet  you  again,  Madame !  to  meet  you 
again !  And  you  are  the  mother  of  the  dear 
child  we  have  watched  on  the  street  and  in  the 
garden!"  She  bent  over  and  kissed  the  baby, 
ami  raised  my  hand  to  her  lips  with  the  old 
habit  of  deference.  I  would  not  allow  the  hum- 
ble gesture,  but  pressed  her  hand  with  unaffect- 
ed joy  at  the  meeting. 

"Madame  St.  Leon,"  I  said  to  my  relative, 
presenting  her— and  then  to  herself,  "Oh,  The- 
rese !  I  shall  be  long  learning  to  call  you  any 
thing  else." 

"To  you  always  the  grateful  Therese,"  she 
said,  as  her  tears  fell  fast. 

And  so  we  met  at  last,  and  I  heard  the  story . 
of  their  wanderings  in  search  of  a  home ;  of  St. 
Leon's  wonderful  prosperity  when  he  entered 
into  business  again  ;  of  his  determination  to  live 
where  a  social  position  would  be  accorded  to  his 
family.  Both  parents  had  spared  no  pains  to 
fit  themselves  for  this  position  ;  both  began  with 
many  previous  advantages  to  assist  them.  The- 
rese was  elegant,  and  soon  renewed  the  graceful 
accomplishments  acquired  in  the  days  when  her 
young  mistress  made  her  her  companion  in  all 
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her  studies.  Her  natural  aptitude  for  music 
made  her  skill  at  the  piano,  and  even  the  harp, 
more  than  such  as  is  commonly  found  in  private 
circles.  St.  Leon,  as  he  continued  to  call  him- 
self, had  his  large  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
foreign  languages,  and  rare  financial  ability  upon 
which  to  base  his  fortunes  and  his  ambition. 

To  my  generous-minded  friend  I  told  the 
story.  Others  only  heard  from  me  that  they 
were  "West  Indians  whom  I  had  known  when 
they  were  living  at  the  South.  There  was  no- 
thing about  them  to  call  their  pretensions  into 
question.  The  children  were  all  that  the  chil- 
dren of  such  parents  should  bfc,  except  that  nei- 
ther of  them  were  their  equals  in  presence,  and 
Therese  could  never  be  equaled  in  her  remark- 
able beauty. 

Many  an  evening  we  passed  in  the  house 
which  they  had  made  so  attractive,  where  the 
fine  taste  of  Therese  had  dictated  every  arrange- 
ment and  adornment,  listening  to  her  rich  voice 
perfected  by  skillful  training.  Many  a  dinner 
we  sat  down  to,  in  a  room  on  which  taste  and 
art  had  exhausted  themselves,  to  Therese's  in- 
comparable dinners.  They  almost  worshiped 
Reginald  and  myself,  visiting  on  us  much  su- 
perfluous gratitude.  They  are  courted  now  in 
the  elegant  coteries  which  they  all  are  fitted  to 
grace,  my  good  Therese  and  her  husband,  and 
this  owre  true  story  could  only  have  been  possi- 
ble before  the  war,  thank  God ! 


A  MAJOR  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

IN  the  army,  as  in  other  classes  of  society, 
may  be  found  representatives  of  all  types 
and  varieties  of  human  character. 

Many  years  since  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve 
with  an  officer  who,  during  the  war  of  1812,  en- 
listed as  a  private  soldier,  and  for  his  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  had  been  rewarded 
with  a  commission.  He  had  served  in  the  Creek 
War  and  at  New  Orleans  under  General  Jack- 
son, and  had  performed  much  faithful  service 
elsewhere.  Although  I  do  not  mention  his 
name  here,  his  contemporaries  will,  doubtless 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  him  after  read- 
ing the  following. 

This  officer  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Major 
when  I  first  met  him,  and  was  then  well  ad- 
vanced in  life  ;  but  he  still  retained  an  exceed- 
ingly youthful  and  social  disposition,  and  never 
seemed  more  happy  than  when  "fighting  his 
battles  over  again,"  and  relating  the  prominent 
incidents  of  his  life  to  an  attentive  audience  by 
the  fireside  or  at  the  mess-table.  He  was  a 
man  who,  I  verily  believe,  would  not  for  his 
right  hand  have  made  a  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  in  regard  to  persons  or  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time  his  imagination  was 
exceedingly  fertile  and  vivid,  and  his  memory 
did  not  always  seem  to  be  reliable ;  indeed,  the 
marvelous  appeared  to  predominate  in  his  com- 
position almost  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  did 
in  that  of  Baron  Munchausen.  He  was  invari- 
ably the  hero  of  his  own  stories,  which  seemed 


to  be  stereotyped  upon  the  tablets  of  his  brain, 
and  were  narrated  to  every  one  who  felt  inclined 
to  listen  to  them. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  tales  lost  none  of 
their  romance  by  repetition.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  quietly  whispered  about  by  the  officers 
that,  like  the  old  frigate  Constitution,  they  had 
been  so  much  amended  and  changed  that  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  of  the  original  structures  re- 
mained. He  always  maintained  a  most  grave 
and  dignified  cast  of  countenance  when  giving 
an  account  of  his  exploits,  and  no  one  in  his 
presence,  with  the  exception  of  his  "better 
half,"  ever  presumed  to  throw  the  slightest  shad- 
ow of  incredulity  upon  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tions. His  wife,  however,  often  assumed  the 
privilege  of  expressing  her  opinions  in  the  rather 
abrupt  form  of  "Now,  you  know  you  lie."  He 
was  one  of  those  imperturbable  persons  who 
never  manifested  surprise  at  the  narration  of 
the  most  startling  facts  by  others,  and  always 
had  at  his  tongue's  end  an  apropos  incident  in 
his  own  experience  which  threw  all  others  far 
into  the  shade. 

He  informed  me  that,  while  he  was  doing  duty 
at  New  Orleans  in  1814,  having  a  desire  to  gain 
as  much  knowledge  as  possible  regarding  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  people,  he  upon  one  occa- 
sion paid  a  visit  to  a  quadroon  ball,  where  he 
met  with  a  large  concourse  of  people  of  all 
classes,  and  among  them  were  quite  a  number  of 
Spanish  Creole  young  men,  who  exhibited  rath- 
er an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  officers 
generally,  and  were  particularly  pointed  in  their 
deportment  toward  him.  He  endeavored  to 
avoid  them  for  some  time,  but  they  seemed  de- 
termined to  draw  him  into  a  quarrel,  and  at 
length  their  insults  became  so  apparent  that,  to 
repeat  his  own  language, 

"  I  was  obliged  to  break  three  or  four  chairs 
over  their  heads.  I  then  drew  a  pair  of  Der- 
ringers that  I  had  in  my  vest  pockets  and  fired 
them  into  the  crowd ;  but  as  this  did  not  settle 
the  difficulty,  I  happened  to  think  that  I  had  a 
pair  of  holster  pistols  in  my  coat  pockets,  and 
discharged  them  also." 

We  asked  him  if  the  police  did  not  arrest  him. 
He  said  no,  that  in  the  melee  which  ensued  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  this  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape  to  his  quarters. 
He  added : 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  sequel  of 
this  affair,  gentlemen,  excepting  that  I  was  in- 
formed that  dead  Spaniards  were  found  in  the 
ball-room  on  the  following  morning." 

During  the  time  the  Major  served  in  New 
Orleans  the  pay  of  the  army  was  so  small,  and 
the  paymaster  so  seldom  was  in  funds,  that  the 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  slender  fare  derived  from  the  commis- 
sary's store.  They  rarely  had  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  the  expensive  luxuries  that  the 
market  afforded,  unless  perchance  (which  did 
not  often  occur)  they  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  out  with  some  friend  who  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  means  aside  of  his  pay. 
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The  Major  informed  me  that  an  invitation  was 
upon  one  occasion  extended  to  himself  and  his  ! 

room-mate,  a  brother  officer  named  Tom  ,  ' 

to  join  a  party  of  officers  who  were  to  dine  with  1 

Colonel  .    They  gladly  accepted  the  invi-  1 

tation  and  went  to  the  dinner,  during  which  the 
wine  circulated  freely,  and  every  one  seemed  to  J 
enjoy  the  sumptuous  fare  which  the  Colonel's 
long  purse  enabled  him  to  spread  before  his 
guests.    At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  when 
all  were  competent  to  give  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  wine  that  had  been 
so  bountifully  supplied  by  their  hospitable  host, 
and  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  guests  appeared 
about  taking  their  departure,  a  bottle  of  Cham-  \ 
pagnc  was  placed  at  each  plate,  and  an  intima-  1 
tion  given  by  the  Colonel  that  he  expected  every 
one  to  finish  his  bottle  before  leaving  the  table. 
The  Major  said  he  regarded  this  as  a  peremptory 
order,  drank  off  his  wine  at  once,  and  retired 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  his  quarters  and! 
going  to  bed  before  he  became  seriously  affected 
by  it. 

On  his  way,  however,  he  was  passing  the 
door  of  a  gambling  saloon,  and,  having  a  dollar 
ill  his  pocket,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
with  it.  Accordingly  he  entered  the  establish- 
ment  and  placed  his  money  upon  a  card  which 
won  for  him  several  timqs,  and  he  in  a  short 
time  accumulated  quite  a  "pile  of  chips."  At 
length,  however,  the  room  began  to  revolve  as , 
upon  an  axis,  the  cards  and  money  multiplied 
into  many  times  their  original  numbers,  and 
every  thing  in  the  establishment  appeared  to 
wax  dim  and  misty  ;  and  finally  he  lost  all  rec-  : 
ollection  of  events  until  late  on  the  following 
morning  he  was  awakened  by  his  mess-mate, 

Tom  ,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  found 

himself  in  his  own  room  and  suffering  from  a 
most  excruciating  headache. 

His  friend  informed  him  that  their  larder 
was  completely  exhausted,  and  if  they  expected  1 
any  dinner  it  would  be  necessary  to  replenish  it, 
but  that  he  himself  had  no  money.    The  Ma- 
jor  said  it  was  probable  that  his  finances  were 
in  the  same  condition,  as  he  had  paid  a  visit  to 
the  faro-bank  and  was  rather  oblivious  in  regard 
to  the  result ;  but  if  there  was  any  thing,  he  ; 
presumed  it  would  be  found  in  his  pockets  ;  ' 
whereupon  his  clothes  were  examined,  and,  to 
their  utter  amazement  and  delight,  every  pocket 
of  coat,  vest,  and  trowsers  was  filled  with  doub- 
loons and  bank-notes,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  something  like  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  Major  then  said  to  his  mess-mate : 

"  Now,  Tom,  my  boy,  as  we  have  been  rough- 
ing it  for  some  time  on  commissary  tack,  I  pro- 
pose that  you  go  to  market  and  lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  luxuries,  and  from  this  time  out  we  will 
live  like  gentlemen." 

Accordingly  his  friend  took  money  and  went 
in  quest  of  the  supplies. 

Now  Tom,  be  it  known,  was  himself  very  fond 
of  his  grog,  and  would  at  any  time  sooner  have 
dispensed  with  his  dinner  than  his  liquor.  Aft- 
er he  had  been  absent  for  some  time  the  Major  | 
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heard  a  great  noise  like  the  rolling  of  barrels 
across  the  hall,  and  on  going  to  the  door  found 
his  friend  engaged  in  unloading  barrels  from  a 
huge  wagon.  He  was  in  most  exuberant  spirits, 
and,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  informed  the 
Major,  with  a  most  gratified  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, that  he  had  secured  a  splendid  lot  of 
supplies,  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  a  good 
while.  In  reply  to  the  Major's  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  of  the  articles  purchased,  he  said  there 
were  thirteen  barrels  of  whisky,  two  hams,  and 
a  loaf  of  bread.  He  added  that  he  would  have 
purchased  some  coffee  and  sugar,  but  he  thought 
they  did  not  care  much  about  such  flummery  so 
long  as  they  had  a  good  stock  of  the  substan- 
tial of  life. 

I  once  inquired  of  the  Major  if,  while  he  was 
with  the  army  at  New  Orleans,  he  ever  chanced 
to  meet  with  the  renowned  pirate  Lafitte.  He 
said  he  had  seen  him  often  and  knew  him  inti- 
mately ;  indeed,  that  General  Jackson  had  once 
sent  him  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
ing Lafitte.  According  to  his  account,  it  had 
been  reported  that  the  formidable  buccaneer, 
witli  but  three  or  four  followers,  was  then  lying 
concealed  among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Livingston,  and  the 
Major,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men,  was 
directed  to  search  out  his  hiding-place,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  him.  Accordingly  he  left  New 
Orleans  with  his  men  in  two  row-boats  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  the  Balize,  thence  he 
turned  west,  and  skirted  along  the  bayous  and 
islands  for  some  time,  until  suddenly,  as  he 
rounded  a  high  projecting  point,  he  came  di- 
rectly into  immediate  proximity  with  a  fleet  of 
seven  raking,  suspicious-looking  vessels,  lying 
quietly  at  anchor. 

He  was  then  too  close  to  retreat ;  and  putting 
on  a  bold  face  rowed  directly  up  to  the  flag-ship, 
and  demanded  to  see  the  commanding  officer. 
He  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  verita- 
ble Lafitte  himself,  who  very  courteously  saluted 
him,  and  calling  him  byname,  invited  him  aboard 
his  vessel.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  as 
he  went  aboard,  remarked  that  having  learned 
the  fleet  was  in  that  vicinity  he  thought  he  would 
pay  his  respects  to  the  commanding  officer.  He 
was  escorted  to  the  cabin  and  treated  with  the 
most  distinguished  consideration  and  hospitali- 
ty. The  best  wines  and  liquors  were  set  before 
him,  and  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared  of 
which  he  partook  freely.  Afterward  he  smoked 
the  most  costly  cigars,  while  indulging  in  the 
luxury  of  a  siesta  in  a  gorgeous  hammock  swung 
upon  the  coolest  part  of  the  deck,  and  every 
thing  was  done  by  the  courteous  pirate  to  render 
his  visit  pleasant. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  take  his 
departure,  he  found  his  boats  stocked  with  bask- 
ets of  Champagne,  jars  of  sweetmeats,  and  other 
delicacies  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

As  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lafitte 
took  occasion  to  tell  him  that  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  but  suggest- 
ed that  when  the  Major  next  started  out  for  the 
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purpose  of  capturing  the  commander  of  a  fleet 
of  seven  vessels,  completely  manned  and  armed, 
he  should  take  a  greater  force  than  twenty  men. 
He  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  advice  of  the  buccaneer,  whom  he 
pronounced  a  most  hospitable,  generous  fellow. 

The  Major  had  at  one  time  been  stationed  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  J,  was  aware  of 
this  fact ;  and  as  I  had  understood  that  a  whale 
was  once  killed  in  that  vicinity,  I  inquired  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  the  circumstance. 

''Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  I  was  the 
very  man  that  killed  him." 

I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this,  and  request- 
ed him  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  affair.  He 
said  that  one  day  it  was  reported  to  him  that  a 
large  sperm-whale  was  seen  spouting  about  two 
miles  below  Portsmouth,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  he  was  coming  up  to  the  town ; 
whereupon  he  called  out  his  boat's  crew,  manned 
his  barge,  and,  taking  a  harpoon  that  he  hap- 
9  pened  to  have,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  sea-mon- 
ster. He  soon  came  alongside  of  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  the  very  first  cast  in  fastening  his  har- 
poon into  him.  The  whale  made  some  terrible 
efforts  to  extricate  himself,  but  not  succeeding 
set  off  furiously  up  the  river  with  the  barge  in 
tow.  At  length,  however,  he  turned  down 
stream  for  a  few  miles,  then  turning  back  again 
went  up  the  river,  and  in  this  manner  the  Major 
said  he  continued  towing  them  up  and  down  the 
river  for  three  successive  days  and  nights,  dur- 
ing all  of  which  time  he  stood  at  the  bow  of 
the  boat  with  ax6  in  hand,  ready  to  cut  the  har- 
poon-rope in  case  he  should  take  them  out  to 
sea.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  whale 
became  so  much  exhausted  that  he  was  easily 
killed  and  landed,  and  afforded  an  enormous 
amount  of  oil. 

I  inquired  o£  the  Major  if  he  did  not  become 
hungry  during  all  these  three  days.    He  replied : 

"No;  our  friends  threw  provisi#ns  into  the 
boat  as  we  passed  back  and  forth  under  the 
bridge  at  Portsmouth." 

One  evening  I  came  in  from  a  duck-shooting 
excursion,  when  I  had  been  very  successful  in 
bagging  a  large  number  of  birds.  I  reported 
my  return  to  the  Major,  and  gave  him  some  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  our  hunt, 
and  among  other  things  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
killed  nine  ducks  at  a  single  shot. 

'  'Why,  my  dear  fellow!"  said  he,  "when  I 
was  with  Old  Hickory  at  New  Orleans  I  took  a 
day's  duck-shooting  on  Lake  Pontchartrain ; 
and,  Sir,  two  of  us  bagged  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  duck  and  mallard.  I  myself,  with 
my  large-bored  'Joe  Manton,'  that  Packingham 
presented  me  with,  at  a  single  shot  killed  sev- 
enty-seven ducks,  which  we  picked  up,  besides 
wounding  many  others." 

One  of  the  officers  present  gave  a  prolonged 
low  whistle  of  incredulity  at  this  marvelous 


|  statement,  when  the  Major  turned  upon  him, 
:  and  with  a  most  indignant  expression  asked  if 
J  he  presumed  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  what 
he  had  advanced  ?    He  replied : 

"By  no  means,  Major — certainly  not.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject." 

The  Major  continued:  "You  may  rest  per- 
fectly assured,  Sir,  that  every  word  I  have  stat- 
ed is  absolutely  and  literally  true.  We  bagged 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  duck  and  mal- 
lard, and  I  myself  killed  eighty-seven  of  them 
at  a  single  shot  with  my  'Purdy,'  which  An- 
drew Jackson  insisted  upon  my  accepting  as  a 
Christmas  present.  Moreover,  Sir,  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  was  an  infernally  bad  day  for  duck- 
shooting  too." 

The  Major  had  upon  one  occasion  given  per- 
mission to  an  officer  of  his  command  to  visit 
New  Orleans,  and  the  young  man,  having  over- 
staid  his  leave,  expected  to  be  called  to  account 
for  it.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  called  at 
the  commanding  officer's  quarters,  and  not  find- 
ing him  in  at  the  moment  endeavored  to  place 
himself  on  as  favorable  a  footing  as  possible  with 
the  lady  of  the  house.  He  described  to  her  the 
latest  fashions,  and  related  the  most  recent  gos- 
sip of  the  city,  and  was  getting  along  very  well 
when  the  Major  entered,  and  in  a  very  dignified 
manner  asked  him  the  news  from  New  Orleans. 

Now  the  Major  was  not  at  all  fond  of  litera- 
ture. He  very  seldom  read  a  book  of  any  de- 
scription, but  poetry  was  his  abhorrence;  he 
could  not  endure  it.  He  had,  however,  gone 
entirely  through  the  four  volumes  of  Emmons's 
epic  "  The  Fredoniad,"  in  the  vain  effort  of  find- 
ing his  own  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  events  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  work  in  the 
slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  author  "a  humbug." 
The  Lieutenant  being  aware  of  this  prejudice 
against  the  writer  of  the  poem,  replied  to  the 
question  as  follows: 

"There  is  but  little  news  in  the  city,  Major, 
excepting  that  Emmons  has  come  out  with  a 
new  edition  of  his  'Fredoniad.' " 

"He  has,  has  he ?"  said  the  Major.  "Well, 

Mr.  ,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir,  that  man 

Emmons  I  take  to  be  a  consummate  ass,  Sir." 

"  Why,  Major,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "he  has 
introduced  you  into  this  edition." 

"The  devil  he  has?  What  has  he  got  to 
say  about  me,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"Well,  Sir,  he  says: 

'  And  there  was  Major  in  a  blaze  of  fire, 

He  caused  the  British  for  to  retire.'  " 

The  Major's  face  lighted  up  instantly,  and  he 
observed  that,  upon  reflection,  he  believed  that 

"  Emmons  was  a  d  d  sight  more  of  a  knave 

than  fool." 

The  cunning  Lieutenant  escaped  without  ar- 
rest, or  even  a  reprimand. 
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rilHAT  it  should  haye  occurred  a  second  time! 
.L  I  protest  I  am  mortified  !  I  BID  more  than 
mortified  !     I  most  explain. 

It  began  with  Dolly  Dabymple,  but  all  the 
Mute,  COOfinS,  and  nieces  arc  in  it.  In  fact 
there  is  a  brec/e  in  the  family  tree,  and  every 
hfig  is  in  a  flotter;  and  Aunt  Scnnoth  went  to 
explain  to  Dolly,  who  shut  the  door  on  Aunt 

Sen tmtli,  thereby  knocking  in  tho  crown  of  her 
hat,  and  nearly  pushing  her  from  the  Steps : 
and  the  children,  even  to  our  thrcc-years-old 
Dot,  play  Dolly  and  Aunt  Scnnoth,  and  s.iy  to 
each  other,  u  You  old  hate  " 

Bat  never  mind  what  they  say.  It  is  simply 
ibecking,  and,  putting  OH  my  mantle  of  charity, 
I  was  starting  the  other  morning  to  act  as  medi- 
ator, when  coming  up  our  steps  again,  with  his 
book  under  his  arm,  I  saw  the  Fool  Catcher. 

"I  see,"  remarked  that  gentleman,  with  his 
quiet  smile,  "  that  though  you  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from 
him.     Ball  in  Hue,  Madam  !  " 

And  so  we  marched  on  as  before — the  Fool 
Catcher  and  I — end  at  the  first  turning  met 
Mrs.  La  Place,  looking  fagged  and  fretted. 

"I  am  worn  ont," said  Mr-.  La  Place,  plaint- 
ively. M  I  am  searching  for  a  roe's  egg  to  hang 
from  my  drawing-room  ceiling,  and  1  believe  I 
have  explored  every  street  of  the  city  on  foot 
tett  my  stupid  man  should  pass  a  single  door. 
I  have  telegraphed  every  where  !  I  have  sent 
to  Barnum's,  and  all  the  museums  !  and  Dr. 
Thibet,  the  great  traveler,  you  know,  has  prom- 
ised to  bring  me  one  from  Syria,  or  TimbttCtOO, 
or  some  of  those  places.  Bat  that  is  so  Ion 
you  know !  Besides,  ho  may  be  eaten  by  a 
liOO,  or  some  of  those  horrid  natives  j  ami  ev- 
ery time  I  sec  Mrs.  Conda,  i  My  dear,'  she  cries, 
'isn't  it  perfect !'  pointing  to  the  egg  dangling 
from  her  ceiling.  I  could  box  the  woman's 
ears." 

11  Why  ?"  asked  the  Fool  Catcher. 

"Do  you  suppose  I  intend  to  be  outdone  by 
Mrs.  Conda?"  cried  Mrs.  La  Place,  with  spirit. 
"Is  it  not  enough  that  she  has  the  first  roc's 
egg?  and  they  are  the  rage  in  Paris,  where  they 
are  bringing  fabulous  sums!  It  is  even  said 
that  the  Empress  is  dying  of  vexation  becanse 
they  have  all  been  bespoken  by  the  Quarticr 
/)/<(/(/,  and  she  is  unable  to  get  one  for  the 
Tuileries.  Why,  IN rr.  Fool  Catcher,  no  house 
is  perfect  without  one." 

"Mrs.  La  Place,"  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  "  if 
Mrs.  Conda — whom  you  know  as  an  ill-bred,  il- 
literate woman,  for  whose  mind  and  heart  you 
have  a  thorough  contempt — if  Mrs.  Conda,  I 
say,  in  this  hemisphere,  or  some  woman  in  an- 
other hemisphere,  so  much  more  worthless  that 
the  details  of  her  existence  could  not  be  men- 
tioned before  a  lady  like  you,  should  choose  to 
make  a  drawing-room  pet  of  a  donkey,  and  keep 
him  on  the  rug,  do  you  think  your  house  would 
be  perfect  without  him  ?  Or  suppose  Mrs.  Con- 
da or  Mdlle.  Anonyms  grow  thistles  in  their 


green-houses,  would  you  not  pull  up  your  roses 
by  the  roots  at  once  ?" 

"One  must  do  as  the  world  does,"  com- 
menced Mrs.  La  Place,  when — "Fall  in  line, 
Madam!"  interrupted  the  Fool  Catcher,  sharply. 

"  Bat  the  roc's  egg?"  bleated  Mrs.  La  Place. 

"Will  be  for  sale  in  every  shop  in  the  city, 
once  it  is  known  by  American  women  that  one 
dangles  in  Mdlle.  Anonymc's  boudoir,"  retorted 
the  Fool  Catcher,  grimly. 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  were  brought  to  a 
stand  by  young  Tandem,  who  had  nearly  run 
us  down. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Tandem,"  said  the  Fool 
Catcher,  potting  up  his  glass.  "Pray,  Sir,  will 
you  allow  me  to  examine  your  pocket-book? 
Cnless  my  excellent  glass  deceives  me  that  is 
remarkable  currency  you  are  carrying." 

One  of  the  Fool  Catcher's  peculiar  conditions 
was  that  no  one  was  ever  surprised  by  his  re- 
quests or  dreamed  of  disputing  them.  Accord- 
ingly young  Tandem  drew  out  his  porte-mon- 
naie,  and  looked  quietly  on  while  the  F'ool 
Catcher,  like  an  amateur  brigand,  counted  out 
bank-notes  and  gold  pieces  in  his  broad  hand. 
By  what  magic  we  read  there,  in  place  of  the 
DfOSl  legends,  such  inscriptions  as,  "Business 
Credit,"  "Mother's  Peace,"  "Broken  Heart," 
"Father's  Disappointment,"  "Good  Health," 
••Common  Sense,"  "A  Year  of  Life,"  "Good 
Name,"  and  "  Energy,"  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
but  there  were  the  letters,  ami  there  were  we 
looking  at  them,  young  Tandem  with  us. 

"  *  Good  Health — Energy — Honor — Business 
Credit— Mother's  Peace—A  Year  of  Life,'"  re- 
peated the  F'ool  Catcher,  in  his  deep  voice. 
"  Large  prices  to  pay,  Mr.  Tandem,  for  wines 
and  cigars,  for  drinking  bouts,  smiles  that  can 
be  bought,  games  at  cards,  and  horse-flesh.  You 
buy  dear  and  sell  cheap,  Mr.  Tandem,  and  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  man  I  know  of  being 
shortly  bankrupt  of  all  these  commodities,"  tap- 
ping the  inscriptions  with  his  finger.  "Fall  in 
line,  Mr.  Tandem!" 

And  so  we  marched  on — young  Tandem, 
MrS,  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till 
we  found  Miss  Sharpe  cutting  up  the  beautiful 
Amaranthe : 

"Nothing  in  her  at  all!"  cries  Miss  Sharpe, 
shrilly.  "Call  her  beautiful  if  they  like.  I 
say  her  complexion  is  dull,  her  eyes  are  of  a  bad 
color,  her  nose  is  too  long,  she  has  no  " 

"Fall  in  line,  my  dear  Madam,  and  don't 
perjure  yourself! "  cried  the  Fool  Catcher,  briskly. 

"  So" — snapped  Miss  Sharpe,  viciously,  and 
eying  Mrs.  La  Place  and  myself— "  all  the  fools 
are  women !  We  should  have  a  female  Fool 
Catcher!" 

"Ah,  Madam!  what  need,"  said  the  Fool 
Catcher,  serenely,  "when  fool-catching  is  the 
business  of  ladies'  lives,  and  you  do  it  so  well?" 

"The  brute!"  muttered  Miss  Sharpe.  But 
by  this  time  we  were  at  Mrs.  Merrywell's  door, 
and  found  that  pretty  little  woman  in  violent 
perturbation— crying,  in  fact,  and  sniffing  unro- 
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mantically,  because  her  honey-moon  had  gone 
down  ;  in  one  breath  abusing  her  Harry,  in  the 
next  bemoaning  herself. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Merry  well,"  said  the  Fool  Catch- 
er, sympathetically,  "is  your  husband  unkind  to 


you 


"Not — not  exactly,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Merry  well. 
"I  think  he  is  fond  of  me  in  his  way,  but  he  is 
so  changed.  He  used  to  lean  over  the  piano, 
and  now  he  lounges  on  the  sofa  with  his  horrid 
cigars  while  I  sing,  and  says,  '  That's  jolly !'  and 
'You're  a  larky  little  woman!' — think  of  my 
being  a  larky  little  woman  now,  when  he  used 
to  call  me  an  angel !  and  then  he  brought  me 
bouquets  every  evening,  and  I  now  asked  ,him 
for  one  and  he  forgot  it :  said  he  had  been  so 
busy ;  and  I  cried,  and  he  called  me  a  goose — 
me!" 

"Dear  Mrs.  Merrywell,"  asked  the  Fool 
Catcher,  seriously,  though  not  without  a  twin- 
kle of  the  eyes,  "have  you  your  husband's  pic- 
ture ?" 

"To  be  sure,"  returned  Mrs.  Merrywell, 
briskly.  "I  had  it  before  our  marriage,  and  I 
used  to  kiss  it  every  day." 

"Precisely;  and  did  you  kiss  it  this  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  Merrywell?" 

"Why,  no,"  returned  the  little  woman,  doubt- 
fully. "I—" 

"  Did  you  kiss  it  yesterday,  or  the  day  before, 
or  even  the  week  before?"  continued  the  Fool 
Catcher,  with  increasing  severity ;  "or  did  you 
this  very  morning  pinch  your  husband's  ears 
and  pull  his  hair  instead  ?  Mrs.  Merrywell,  you 
may  be  fond  of  your  husband  in  your  way,  but 
think  of  pulling  his  hair  instead  of  kissing  his 
picture !" 

"At  any  rate,  I  don't  forget  what  he  asked 
me,  and  then  call  him  a  goose,"  argued  Mrs. 
Merrywell,  plucky  and  pouting. 

"Mrs.  Merrywell,"  said  the  Fool  Catcher, 
"when  you  have  baked  your  cake  on  one  side 
you  must  turn  it  and  bake  it  on  the  other. 
Your  case  is  by  no  means  singular.  Wholly  to 
win  a  man,  a  woman  must  win  him  twice  over. 
Once  by  her  beauty,  her  girlish  freshness  and 
sparkle,  whatever  it  was  that  attracted  him  ;  the 
second  time,  by  her  goodness,  tact,  and  clever- 
ness :  and  as  the  last  qualities  are  superior,  so 
is  the  last  love  sweeter  and  dearer.  But  if  in- 
stead you  only  show  him  tears,  pouting,  and 
deshabille,  he  will  be  apt  to  remember  that  he 
was  \von  by  fair  looks,  and  feel  as  you  would, 
Mrs.  Merrywell,  if  you  paid  for  a  silk  gown  and 
they  sent  you  home  a  print." 

"Why  are  not  women  then  to  be  won  twice 
over,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?"  commenced  Mrs. 
Merrywell,  mutinously.    "Why  must  men —  ?" 

"My  dear  Madam,"  interrupted  the  Fool 
Catcher,  "I  do  not  make  facts,  I  only  state 
them.  Fall  in  line,  if  you  please.  A  walk  with 
us  will  do  you  no  harm." 

And  so  we  marched  on — Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  were  unlucky 
enough  to  meet  Nullus  with  an  armful  of  books, 


all  bearing,  "  The  World  as  it  is  :  Nullus," 
in  gilt  lettering  on  the  back.  I  am  positive 
that  the  Fool  Catcher  tried  to  dodge  him,  but 
Nullus  seized  him  by  the  coat,  and  began  to  di- 
late on  his  book,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
find  satisfactorily  treated  there  every  subject  of 
note  that  had  been  started  since  the  deluge. 

"  Do  you  find  market  for  your  works  ?"  asked 
the  Fool  Catcher,  uneasily. 

"Market!"  repeated  Nullus,  with  huge  dis- 
dain. "Does  any  thing  find  market  nowadays 
but  clap-trap?  Give  people  sound  reasoning, 
and  profound  thought  on  original  subjects,  and 
they  won't  read  it.  Fine  fancies  and  delicate 
shades  of  thought  are  thrown  away  on  the  brutal 
taste  of  the  day.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  men  are  re- 
quired to  write  as  scene-makers  paint — in  great, 
staring  colors,  that  require  no  thought,  and  no 
close  inspection.  No,  Sir,"  pursued  Nullus, 
with  increasing  heat,  "I  don't  expect  to  find  a 
market,  Sir.  A  hundred  years  hence,  some- 
body may  dig  out  a  stray  copy  of  '  The  World 
as  it  is,'  and  make  the  publisher's  fortune ;  but 
I  pay  for  publishing,  and  starve  in  a  dirty  lodg- 
ing-house.", 

"  Alter  your  style." 

"  To  suit  a  vitiated  taste  ?  Never,"  declaimed 
Nullus. 

"  Choose  another  profession." 
"What,  and  give  up  my  muse !    Impossible ; 
why-" 

"Fall  in  line,  Sir!"  roared  the  Fool  Catcher, 
"  What  the  deuce  would  you  have,  if  you  will 
play  dead-marches  when  people  want  jigs!" 

And  so  we  marched  on — Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry- 
well, Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La 
Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — and  met  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  coming  fast,  and  with  a  bright 
face,  around  the  corner. 

"  Congratulate  me,"  he  cried  to  the  Fool 
Catcher.  "I  have  just  been  investing  my 
money  in  the  Monthly  Periwinkle,  the  best  maga- 
zine published !  Splendid  investment !  The 
circulation  is — " 

"  Fall  in  line  !"  exclaimed  the  Fool  Catcher, 
sharply.    "Why,  you  are  a  curiosity,  Sir!" 

And  so  we  marched  on — the  Hon.  Mr.  Bore- 
as, Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss  Sharpe,  young 
Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and 
I — to  the  Tornado  Place,  where  old  Tornado 
sat  at  dinner,  in  a  fury,  over  the  beef. 

"Underdone  again  !  Is  there  a  house-keep- 
er in  this  house  or  not,  Mrs.  Tornado  ?"  roared 
her  husband.  "If  not,  inform  me,  and  I  will 
supply  the  deficiency.  Upon  my  word,  Madam, 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing — a  it-cwderful  thing,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  properly  in  my  house. 
Every  thing,  from  the  children  to  the  dinner, 
neglected  and  spoiled.  D — n  it,  Madam,  do 
you  hear  me  ?  I  say  every  thing  is  ridned  in 
this  house!"  glaring  fiercely  at  Mrs.  Tornado, 
who  sat  stonily  through  it  all,  looking  steadily 
at  her  plate. 

"The  brute!  the  ass !"  murmured  the  Fool 
Catcher,  "to  trample  under  his  hoof  not  only 
the  woman  but  all  his  own  chance  of  happiness, 
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when  you  can  lead  any  woman,  with  kisses  and 
coaxing,  from  Dan  toBeersheba.  Fall  in  line, 
Mr.  Tornado!" 

And  so  we  marched  on — Tornado,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry  well,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool 
Catcher,  and  I — to  the  next  block,  where  Mrs. 
Scrape  sat  reading  a  letter,  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  after  the  horrible  manner  of  women. 

11  Such  a  sad  case !"  she  said,  looking  at  the 
Fool  Catcher;  "hut,  of  course,  you  have  heard. 
I  always  felt  there  was  something  about  that 
woman  that  was  to  be  distrusted.  How  can 
people  do  such  things,  Mr.  Fool  Catcher?" 

"Circumstances  alter  cases,"  returned  the 
Fool  Catcher,  scntentiouslv. 

"  I  do  not  think  they  do,"  cried  Mrs.  Scragge, 
virtuously.  "I  do  not  consider  any  circum- 
stances an  excuse  for  such  things.  I  have  nev- 
er pretended  to  be  better  than  other  women  ; 
but,  Mr.  Fool  Catcher,  you  might  bring  me 
w  hat  circumstances  you  like,  and  it  would  make 
no  difference  with  me  ;  not  an  atom." 

The  Fool  Catcher  waved  his  hand  toward  our 
rank*. 

"  Fall  in  line,  Madam  !  You  are  as  wise  as 
a  baby  that  is  sure  the  candle  w  ill  not  burn  its 
lingers :"  securing,  in  the  same  breath,  an  edi- 
tor, whom  he  had  caught  among  the  prophets. 

And  so  we  marched  on — the  Editor,  Mrs. 
Scragge,  Tornado,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nul- 
lus, Mrs.  Merry  well,  Mi>s  Sharpe,  young  Tan- 
dem, Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — 
to — well — really,  there  arc  times,  and  persons, 
and  things  about  which  one  should  have  dis- 
cretion— let  us  say  that  it  was  Dash,  who  was 
observing,  in  an  unctuous,  comfortable  way,  to 
three  bony  w  omen  in  print  gowns : 

"I  don't  deny  that  it  is  hard,  my  good  la- 
dies, but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  will  of  Cod,  be- 
cause, whatever  is,  is  right ;  so  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  powerful  effort  that  is  now  being  made 
to  alter  your  status,  is  a  direct  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence.  It  is  painful  individually,  but, 
no  doubt,  that  is  a  wise  provision  that  makes 
the  condition  of  working  women  as  uncomfort- 
able as  possible,  since,  were  it  otherw  ise,  women 
might  be  tempted  to  revolt  against  their  natural 
protectors,  and  make  themselves  independent  of 
men." 

"My  good  Dash!"  cried  the  Fool  Catcher, 
tw  irling  that  worthy  about  on  his  ow  n  steps  like 
a  top,  "if  there  was  a  custom  of  horsewhipping, 
daily,  all  fat,  pompous  men  like  you,  would  you 
consider  it  an  ordinance  of  God  or  a  device  of 
man  ?  and  when  you  have  a  fever,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  doctor  and  medicines  is  so  much 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  ?  since,  though 
the  fever  may  bear  individually  hard  on  you, 
doubtless  a  wise  provision  made  fevers  possible 
for  mankind,  especially  in  the  spring.  Fall  in 
line,  Dash!"  at  the  same  time  pouncing  on 
what  he  called  Similar  Cases — a  young  man, 
who  insisted  that  a  line  head  of  blonde  hair  and 
a  pair  of  pink  cheeks  were  a  sweet  temper  and 
a  good  heart,  and  a  young  lady,  who  believed  a 


J  well-starched  shirt-bosom  and  a  heavy  mus- 
tache to  be  refinement  and  bravery. 

And  so  we  marched  on — the  Similar  Cases, 

I  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tornado,  the 

I  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry  well,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the 

j  Fool  Catcher,  and  I— till  we  found  old  Cruet, 

I  dropping  gall  as  usual. 

41  Hear  the  fellow !"  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  as 

'  Cruet  ran  up  to  Dr.  Honiwell. 

"  Good-morning,  Doctor !  I  congratulate  you, 

I  Sir.  I  see  your  son  has  graduated  at  last ; 
and,  for  my  part,  let  people  talk  as  they  like 
about  young  Cresses,  I  never  fancied  such  prc- 

,  cocious  development.  Ah  !  Mr.  Besom  !  why, 
I  was  thinking  of  you.  I  have  just  seen  your 
new  house,  Sir.  Pity  there  wasn't  a  varnish 
of  time,  and  ready-grown  moss,  to  be  had  with 
other  building  materials.  A  spiteful  neighbor- 
hood like  yours  will  have  its  fling,  you  know,  at 
new-people.  Miss  Cresses,  how  ill  you  look! 
what  has  become  of  that  fine  bloom  that  I  used 
to  praise  a  year  ago?  My  dear  Hodein,  why 
I  am  meeting  all  my  friends  this  morning!  So 

I  you  have  an  article  in  the  Saf/a ,-  and,  by-the- 

I  by,  what  a  wretched  number  that  was!  Pity, 
too ;  its  editor  never  pays,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Now—" 

44  Fall  in  line,"  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  laying 
a  heavy  band  on  Cruet's  shoulders.  44 1  remem- 
ber, Sir,  that  Heaven  reckons  up  each  drop  of 
gall  that  you  distill  for  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  w  ill,  one  day,  give  it  all  to  you  to  drink !" 

And  so  we  marched  on — Cruet,  the  Similar 
Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge, Tornado, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell, 
Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place, 
the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — and  found  old  Mene, 
peeping  into  a  kettle,  boiling  on  the  range  in 
his  own  kitchen,  and  lecturing  Mrs.  Mene  and 
the  cook. 

44  Mrs.  Mene,  I  thought  I  ordered  this  fish  to 
'  he  kept  till  to-morrow,  and  a  picked-up  dinner 
for  to-day!     4 There  was  nothing  left,*  Mrs. 
Mene  ?    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there  was  no- 
thing left?    And  a  pudding!   Mrs.  Mene,  will 
you  look  here?    The  woman  is  making  a  pud- 
j  ding!    Fish,  and  a  pudding,  together!  Burn- 
I  ing  out  the  candle  at  both  ends !    And  you  talk- 
ing about  new  hats  for  the  children!  There 
must  be  some*  old  things  in  the  house.  Look 
them  up,  look  them  up,  Mrs.  Mene,  and  set  the 
pudding  away,  do  you  hear?    Fish,  and  pud- 
ding, in  one  day  !  indeed  ! 

44  Here  is  an  idiot,"  said  the  Fool  Catcher, 
w  ith  strong  disgust.  4  4  You  should  have  married 
a  live-dollar  note,  Sir.  It  would  have  cost  you 
nothing,  and  you  need  never  have  spent  it. 

Fall  in  line,  Mr.  ;  but  hush,  what  is  that  ?" 

And  listening,  we  heard  Mrs.  Worreit. 

44  Oh,  yes !  I  get  the  woman,  my  dear,  at  lit- 
tle or  nothing.  She  has  neither  home  nor 
friends,  and  is  glad  of  a  shelter  ;  and  she  is  not 
aware  of  her  own  value.  She  is  a  perfect  seam- 
stress ;  has  taste  and  judgment,  and  I  should 
pay  two  dollars  a-day  for  the  work  that  I  get 
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out  of  her  at  a  dollar  a  week.  As  you  say,  I 
think  I  am  in  luck  myself ;  but  I  am  always  on 
the  look-out  for  such  lucky  chances.  I  get 
all  my  work  done  in  that  way.  I  can  afford  to 
dress  well  on  the  money  I  save." 

"Ah!  Madam;"  cried  the  Fool  Catcher, 
suddenly  stepping  in  before  her,  "  as  I  told  Mr. 
Cruet,  Heaven  is  in  account  with  you,  and  of 
such  as  you  will  exact  usury  on  every  penny 
that  you  have  gained  or  saved  out  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  and  you  will  find  it  a  fearful  debt 
to  pay.  Fall  in  line,  Madam.  You  are  penny- 
wise  and  soul-foolish." 

So  we  marched  on — Mrs.  Worreit,  Mr.  Mene, 
Cruet,  the  Similar  Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs. 
Scraggc,  Tornado,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  I 
Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  | 
Mrs.  La  Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — when  1 
we  met  Miss  Blew,  in  a  dingy,  rumpled  gown, 
and  the  ugliest  bonnet  that  could  be  bought  for 
money. 

"You  are  a  pretty  Fool  Catcher!"  cried  Miss 
Blew,  scornfully  scanning  our  line.  "A  man 
or  two  to  save  appearances,  and  all  the  rest  to 
go  free.  But  wait  till  the  new  order  of  things 
comes  about.  Then  we  may  have  a  female 
Fool  Catcher,  and  men  may  get  their  deserts 
for  their  meanness,  stupidity,  obstinacy,  ugli- 
ness, pettiness,  tyranny,  malice,  and  abuse  of 
women  generally.  I  only  wish  they  would 
make  vie  Fool  Catcher,"  she  said,  grimly,  curv- 
ing her  fingers  like  claws. 

11  Is  the  new  order  of  things  at  hand  ?"  asked 
the  Fool  Catcher,  quietly. 

"No;  nor  won't  be,"  snapped  Miss  Blew, 
"till  women  pluck  up  a  spirit.    Men  arc  like, 
donkeys — " 

"But,  my  dear  Madam,  you  can  lead  your 
donkeys  better  with  thistles  than  sticks.  Tact, 
and  conciliation — " 

"  Have  been  tried  for  the  last  six  thousand 
years!"  screamed  Miss  Blew.  "Men  are  to 
tyrannize  over  us,  because  it  is  unfeminine  to  | 
show  temper  and  resist ;  and  we  are  to  look 
pretty,  because  men  like  pretty  faces  ;  and  wear 
neat  gowns,  because  men  like  neatness  in  women. 
But  if  we  only  get  a  dinner  semi-occasionally, 
we  must  not  mention  it,  because  the  only  reme- 
dy is,  more  trades  and  more  wages ;  and  as  it 
tickles  men's  vanity  to  think  that  he  is  the  cen- 
tre of  woman's  universe,  and  tlfat  in  him  sne 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  her  being,  the  best  he  , 
can  do  for  working  women,  who  live  and  move 
in  themselves,  if  at  alibis  to  wink  at  their  exist- 1 
ence,  and  continually  hold  them  up  as  dreadful 
examples  of  what  may  happen  to  women  with- 
out his  protection  ;  telling  us,  meanwhile,  how 
feeble  we  are  in  muscle  and  endurance,  and 
how  inferior  in  judgment  and  talents.  But 
when  the  painter  drew  the  lion  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  the  lion  said  that  he  should  have 
placed  the  figures  differently.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence  who  tells  the  story.  Give  us  as  thorough 
and  sensible  an  education  as  you  do  men,  as 
fair  a  chance,  and  as  desirable  a  prospect,  and 
let  us  demonstrate  our  inferiority.     So  far  it 


has  been  millions  of  times  asserted,  but  never 
once  proved.    Let — " 

"Fall  in  line,  Madam  !"  interrupted  the  Fool 
Catcher,  who  had  listened  with  something  like 
interest.  ' '  There  are  grains  of  wheat  in  all  this 
chaff,  but  common-sense  might  teach  you  that 
when  you  deliberately  make  yourself  as  unbear- 
able to  men  as  possible  they  will  very  naturally 
suppose  you  the  fruit  of  the  system  you  advo- 
cate, and  as  naturally  oppose  it,  when  you  stand 
in  need  of  their  sympathy  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, instead." 

And  so  we  marched  on  —  Miss  Blew,  Mrs. 
Worreit,  Mr.  Mene,  Cruet,  the  Similar  Cases, 
Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tornado,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merrywell,  Miss 
Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La  Place,  the 
Fool  Catcher,  and  I  —  till  the  Fool  Catcher 
stopped  us  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Gnat. 

"There,  Gnat!"  she  was  saying,  "just  like 
you !  Forgot  it,  of  course !  You  wouldn't  have 
forgotten  it  if  Mrs.  Walliker  had  asked  you  ! 
Toiling  and  slaving,  you  say!  I  suppose  you 
expect  to  have  a  wife  and  daughters  for  nothing, 
Sir.  I  suppose  you  would  like  us  to  turn  our 
old  gowns,  and  wear  them  the  year  through. 
Mimy  extravagant!  She  don't  dress  as  well 
as  Laura  W  alliker  !  Always  talking  about  sit- 
ting at  your  desk!  Where  would  you  sit?  or 
as  if  you  cared  for  any  thing  outside  of  your 
counting-room." 

"  Yes,  but  he  might  have  cared  for  his  home," 
said  the  Fool  Catcher,  softly. 

"  You  are  lazy,  Gnat,"  pursued  the  lady,  "  or 
you  would  be  willing  to  escort  your  daughters 
about,  poor  things!  You  would,  if  you  had 
natural  affection.  Worn  down  !  Well,  I  am 
worn  down,  I  should  think,  with  a  house,  and 
three  daughters,  and  six  servants,  to  oversee ! 
But  I  sacrifice  myself;  I  go  till  I  am  fit  to 
drop!'' 

••What  a  pity  that  the  Gnats  arc  not  given 
to  the  Tornados  !"  said  the  Fool  Catcher,  step- 
ping forward  with  his  customary  formula  cf 
"Fall  in  line,  Mrs.  Gnat." 

And  so  we  inarched  on — Mrs.  Gnat,  Miss 
Blew.  Mrs.  Worreit,  Mr.  Mene,  Cruet,  the  Simi- 
lar Cases,  Dash,  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Scragge,  Tor- 
nado, the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreas,  Nullus,  Mrs.  Merry- 
well, Miss  Sharpe,  young  Tandem,  Mrs.  La 
Place,  the  Fool  Catcher,  and  I — till  we  overtook 
Mrs.  Pharisee,  entangled  in  a  crowd  about  a 
miserable  woman  caught  in  the  act  of  filching  an 
apronful  of  beans. 

A  movement  of  the  crowd  brought  Mrs.  Phari- 
see and  the  woman  face  to  face.  Mrs.  Pharisee 
was  fresh,  clean,  and  spotless,  from  her  stock- 
ings to  her  collar.  Her  face  was  fresh  and 
spotless  also,  with  here  and  there  a  line  —  for 
Mrs.  Pharisee  was  not  young — but  lightly  drawn 
by  small  anxieties.  The  woman,  though  ten 
years  younger  than  Mrs.  Pharisee,  looked  older, 
so  haggard,  ragged,  and  begrimed  was  she. 
No  stronger  contrast  could  have  been  made. 
Mrs.  Pharisee  was  proper  ;  the  woman  was  reck- 
less.   Mrs.  Pharisee  was  neat ;  the  woman  was 
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filthy.  Mrv  Pharise.-  was  on  her  way  to  even- 
ing prayers  ;  ami  the.  woman  had  just  stolen 
beans,  for  her  children,  she  said,  looking  half- 
imploringly  at  Mrs.  Pharisee. 

44  And  vou  see  where  your  theft  has  brought 
you  nnd  them,"  said  Mrs.  Pharisee,  answering 
her  look.  44  Why  will  people  he  had,  when,  in 
these  days  of  light  ami  of  the  dispensation  of 
the  Goflpd,  it     just  as  easy  to  be  good  ?"  # 

The  Fool  I  'atelier  clicked. 

"Fall  in  line!"  he  gasped,  when  he  had  re- 
covered breath.  44  If  all  the  virtues  and  pro- 
pi  i<  tics  have  been  able  to  make  nothing  better 
of  vou  than  this,  1  wonder  w  hat  \  oil  would  have 
developed  had  % « >ti  been  born,  like  thil  woman, 
not  to  days  of  light,  but  to  days  of  darkness; 
not  to  the  dispensation  of  the  (Jospcl,  but  to  th" 
dispensation  of  the  devil!  Fall  in  line,  Mrs. 
Pharisee." 

And  so  we  inarehed  ««n  -Mr-.  Phari-e.\  Mrs. 
Gnat,  Mi-  -  Bl<  vv,  Ml  .  NVorreit,  Mr  Mene,  ( 'ru- 
et,  the  Similar  t  'ases,  1  'ash,  the  Editor,  Mm 
Scragge,  Tornado,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boreu*,  Nullus, 
Mrs.  Merrywc  ll,  Miss  Sharpo,  young  Tandem, 

Mrs.  La  Pine  •,  tin-  Pool  <  lateher,  and  I 
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1DIX1J1  \U'A\  has  no  University  Hall,  and 


J  accordingly,  when  sj  eh-day  approached, 

the  largest  public  room  in  the  city  was  chartered 
by  the  University  authorities.  This  public  room 
Ithe  Music  Hall  in  (Jeorge  Street— will  con- 
tain, under  severe  pressure,  from  eighteen  hun- 
dred tO  nineteen  hundred  person*,  an  1  tickets  to 
that  extent  were  secured  by  the  students  and 
members  of  the  (Jeneral  Council. 

On  tho#day  of  the  address  the  doors  v\'  \\w 
Music  Hall  were  besieged  b»ng  before  the  hour 
of  opening  had  arrived;  and  loitering  about 
there  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  one  could 
not  help  glancing  curiously  down  Pitt  Street, 
toward  the  44  lang  toun  of  Kirkcaldy,"  dimly 
seen  beyond  the  Forth  -  for  on  th  >  samls  then*, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Edward  Irving 
was  loeutlomed  to  pace  tip  and  down  solitarily, 
and  4*ns  if  the  sands  were  his  own,"  people 
say.  who  remembered,  when  they  were  boys, 
seeing  the  tall,  ardent,  black-haired,  Iffift  gee 
tured.  squinting  man,  often  enough.  And  to 
Kirkcaldy  too,  as  succes-or  to  Kdward  Irving  in 
the  Grammar  School,  came  young  Carlyle  from 

Edinburgh  College,  wildly  in  love  with  German 

nnd  mathematics— and  the  school-room  in  which 
these  men  taught,  although  incorporated  in  Pro- 
vost Swan's  manufactory,  is  yet  kept  -acred  and 
intact,  and  but  little  changed  these  fifty  years— 
an  act  of  hero-worship  for  which  the  present  and 
other  generations  may  be  thankful.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  so  glancing  Fife-ward,  and  thinking 
Of  that  noble  friendship— of  the  David  nnd  Jona- 
than of  so  many  years  gone— was  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  man  I  was  to  see  and  the  speech 
1  was  to  hear.  David  nnd  Jonathan !  Jona- 
than ^tumbled  and  fell  on  the  dark  hills  not 
of  C.ilboa,  but  of  Vanity;  and  David  sang  his 


funeral  song  ;  44  But  for  him  I  had  never  known 
what  the  communion  of  man  with  man  means. 
His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human 
soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with.  I  call  him 
00  the  whole  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  doors  were 
opened  the  large  hall  was  tilled  in  every  part,  and 
when  up  the  central  passage  the  Principal,  the 
Lord  liector,  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
other  gentlemen  advanced  toward  the  platform, 
the  cheering  was  vociferous  and  hearty.  The 
Principal  occupied  the  chair  of  course,  the  Lord 
K<  '  tor  on  bis  right,  the  Lord  Provost  on  his  left. 
When  the  platform  gentlemen  had  taken  their 
MaH  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  Hector.  To 
all  appearance,  as  he  sat,  time  and  labor  had 
dealt  t  nderly  with  him.  His  face  had  not  yet 
!  in"  country  bronze  which  he  brought  up 
with  him  from  Dumfries-shire  as  a  student  fifty- 
six  years  ago.  His  long  roidencc  in  London 
had  not  touched  his  Annandale  look,  nor  had  it 
-  a-;  we  soon  learned — touched  his  Annandale 
accent.  His  countenance  was  striking,  homely, 
sincere,  truthful — the  countenance  of  a  man  on 
whom  the  burden  of  the  unintelligible  world" 
had  weighed  more  heavily  than  on  most.  His 
hair  was  yet  almost  dark;  his  mustache  and 
short  beard  were  iron  gray*  His  eyes  were 
wide,  melancholy,  sorrowful ;  and  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  at  times  aweary  of  the  sun. 
Altogether  in  his  aspect  there  was  something 
aboriginal,  as  of  a  piece  of  unhewn  granite, 
which  had  never  been  polished  to  any  approved 
pattern,  whose  natural  and  original  vitality  had 
never  been  tampered  with.  In  a  word,  there 
seemed  M  passivity  about  Mr.  Carlyle— he  was 
the  (Ha«l mad,  and  the  world  was  his  pane  of 
glass  ;  he  was  a  graving  tool  rather  than  a  thing 
graven  upon  —  a  man  to  set  his  mark  on  the 
world— a  man  on  whom  the  world  could  not  set 
its  mark.  And  just  as.  glancing  toward  Fife  a 
few  minutes  before,  one  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  early  connection  with  Edward  Irving,  so 
seeing  him  sit  beside  the  venerable  Principal 
of  the  University,  one  could  not  help  thinking 
of  his  earliest  connection  with  literature. 

Time  brings  men  into  the  most  unexpected 
relationships.  When  the  Principal  was  plain 
Mr.  Brewster,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Q/c/opa- 
tlia,  little  dreaming  that  he  should  ever  be  Knight 
of  Hanover  and  head  of  the  Northern  Metropoli- 
tan University,  Mr.  Carlyle— just  as  little  dream- 
ing that  he  should  be  the  foremost  man  of  let- 
ters of  his  day  and  Lord  Rector  of  the  same 
I'niversitv— was  his  contributor,  writing  for  said 
Cyclopedia  biographies  of  Voltaire  and  other 
notables.  And  so  it  came  about  that,  after  years 
of  separation  and  of  honorable  labor,  the  old 
editor  and  contributor  were  brought  together 
again— in  new  aspects.  The  proceedings  be- 
gan  by  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen— an  old  friend  of 
Mr;  Carlvle's— on  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
and  Ramsay,  and  on  Dr.  Rae,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. 
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That  done,  amidst  a  tempest  of  cheering  and 
hats  enthusiastically  waved,  Mr.  Carlyle,  slip- 
ping off  his  Rectorial  robe — which  must  have 
been  a  very  shirt  of  Nessus  to  him — advanced 
to  the  table  and  began  to  speak  in  low,  wavering, 
melancholy  tones,  which  were  in  accordance 
with  the  melancholy  eyes,  and  in  the  Annandale 
accent,  with  which  his  play-fellows  must  have 
been  familiar  long  ago.  So  self-contained  was 
he,  so  impregnable  to  outward  influences,  that 
all  his  years  of  Edinburgh  and  London  life  could 
not  impair,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  that. 
The  opening  sentences  were  lost  in  the  applause, 
and  when  it  subsided  the  low,  plaintive,  quaver- 
ing voice  was  heard  going  on,  "Your  enthusi- 
asm toward  me  is  very  beautiful  in  itself,  how- 
ever undeserved  it  may  be  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject of  it.  It  is  a  feeling  honorable  to  all  men, 
and  one  well  known  to  myself  when  in  a  posi- 
tion analogous  to  your  own."  And  then  came 
the  Carlylean  utterance,  with  its  far-reaching 
reminiscence  and  sigh  over  old  graves — Father's 
and  Mother's,  Edward  Irving's,  John  Sterling's, 
Charles  Bailer's,  and  all  the  noble  known  in 
past  time — and  with  its  flash  of  melancholy  scorn. 
''There  are  now  fifty-six  years  gone,  last  No- 
vember, since  I  first  entered  your  city,  a  boy  of 
not  quite  fourteen — fifty-six  years  ago — to  at- 
tend classes  here  and  gain  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  I  knew  not  what — with  feelings  of  won- 
der and  awe-struck  expectation  ;  and  now,  after 
a  long,  long  course,  this  is  what  we  have  come 
to."  (Hereat  certain  blockheads,  with  a  sense 
of  humor  singular  enough,  loudly  cachinnated  !) 
''There  is  something  touching  and  tragic,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  to  see  the  third 
generation,  as  it  were,  of  my  dear  old  native 
land,  rising  up  and  saying,  '  Well,  you  are  not 
altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 
You  have  toiled  through  a  great  variety  of  for- 
tunes and  have  had  many  judges 

And  thereafter,  without  aid  of  notes  or  paper 
preparation  of  any  kind,  in  the  same  wistful, 
earnest,  hesitating  voice,  and  with  many  a  touch 
of  quaint  humor  by  the  way,  which  came  in  upon 
his  subject  like  glimpses  of  pleasant  sunshine, 
the  old  man  talked  to  his  vast  audience  about 
the  origin  and  function  of  Universities,  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John 
Knox,  the  excellence  of  silence  as  compared 
with  speech,  the  value  of  courage  and  truthful- 
ness, and  the  supreme  importance  of  taking  care 
of  one's  health.  "  There  is  no  kind  of  achieve- 
ment you  could  make  in  the  world  that  is  equal 
to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  and 
millions?  The  French  financier  said — 'Alas! 
why  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold!'  Sleep  was 
not  in  the  market  at  any  quotation."  But  what 
need  of  quoting  a  speech  which  by  this  time  has 
been  read  by  every  body?  Appraise  it  as  you 
please,  it  was  a  thing  per  se.  Just  as,  if  you 
wish  a  purple  dye  you  must  fish  up  the  Murex ; 
if  you  wish  ivory  you  must  go  to  the  east;  so 
if  you  desire  an  address  such  as  Edinburgh  list- 
ened to  the  other  day  you  must  go  to  Chelsea 
for  it.    It  may  not  be  quite  to  your  taste,  but,  in 


any  case,  there  is  no  other  intellectual  warehouse 
in  which  that  kind  of  article  is  kept  in  stock. 

Criticism  and  comment,  both  provincial  and 
metropolitan,  have  been  busy  with  the  speech, 
making  the  best  and  the  worst  of  it  ;  but  it  will 
long  be  memorable  to  those  who  were  present 
and  listened.  Beyond  all  other  living  men  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  colored  tlie  thought  of  his  time. 
$Ie  is  above  all  things  original.  Search  where 
you  will,  you  will  not  find  his  duplicate.  Just 
as  Wordsworth  brought  a  new  eye  to  nature, 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  brought  a  new  eye  into  the 
realms  of  Biography  and  History.  Helvellyn 
and  Skiddaw,  Grassmere  and  Fairfield,  are  seen 
now  by  the  tourist  even,  through  the  glamour  of 
the  poet ;  and  Robespierre  and  Mirabeau,  Crom- 
well and  Frederic,  Luther  and  Knox,  stand  at 
present,  and  may  for  a  long  time  stand,  it*  the 
somewhat  lurid  torch-light  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  gen- 
ius. Whatever  the  French  Revolution  may 
have  been,  the  French  Revolution,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle conceives  it,  will  be  the  French  Revolution 
of  posterity.  If  he  has  been  mistaken,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  from  what  quarter  rectification  is  to 
come.  It  will  be  difficult  to  take  the  "sea- 
green"  out  of  the  countenance  of  the  Incorrupti- 
ble, to  silence  Danton's  pealing  voice  or  clip  his 
shaggy  mane,  to  dethrone  King  Mirabeau.  If 
with  regard  to  these  men  Mr.  Carlyle  has  writ- 
ten wrongfully,  there  is  to  be  found  no  redress. 
Robespierre  is  now,  and  henceforth  in  popular 
conception,  a  prig ;  Mirabeau  is  now  and  hence- 
forth a  hero.  Of  these  men,  and  many  others, 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  painted  portraits,  and  whether 
true  or  false,  his  portraits  are  taken  as  genuine. 

And  this  new  eye  he  has  brought  into  ethics 
as  well.  A  mountain,  a  daisy,  a  sparrow's  r.cst, 
a  mountain  tarn,  were  very  difi'ereuU objects  to 
Wordsworth  from  what  they  were  to  ordinary 
spectators ;  and  the  moral  qualities  of  truth, 
valor,  honesty,  industry,  are  quite  other  things 
to  Mr.  Carlyle  from  what  they  arc  to  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  mortals— not  to  speak  of  preachers 
and  critical  writers.  The  gospel  of  noble  man- 
hood, which  he  so  passionately  preaches,  is  not  in 
the  least  a  novel  one — the  main  points  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  the  oldest  books  which  the  world 
possesses,  and  have  been  so  constantly  in  the 
mouths  of  men  that  for  several  centuries  past 
they  have  been  regarded  as  truisms.  That  work 
is  worship;  that  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to 
find  out  what  he  can  do  best,  and  when  found, 
"to  keep  pegging  away  at  it,"  as  old  Lincoln 
phrased  it ;  that  on  a  lie  nothing  can  be  built ; 
that  this  world  has  been  created  by  Almighty 
God  ;  that  man  has  a  soul  which  can  not  be  satis- 
fied with  meats  or  drinks,  or  fine  palaces  and  mill- 
ions of  money,  or  stars  and  ribbons  —  are  not 
these  the  mustiest  of  commonplaces,  of  the  very 
utterance  of  which  our  very  grandmothers  would 
be  ashamed  ?  It  is  true  they  are  most  common- 
place—  to  the  commonplace;  that  they  have 
formed  the  staple  of  droning  sermons  which 
have  set  the  congregation  asleep;  but  just  as 
Wordsworth  saw  more  in  a  mountain  than  any 
other  man.  so  in  these  ancient  saws  Mr*.  Car- 
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lylc  discovered  what  mo  other  man  in  his  time 

has. 

Ami  then,  in  combination  with  this  piercing 
insight,  he  has,  above  all  things — %mphasis.  I  le 
"peaks  as  one  baring  authority — the  authority 
of  a  man  who  lias  seen  with  hi-  own  eves,  who 
bus  pone  to  the  bottom  of  things  ami  knows. 
For  thirty  years  the  gospel  he  has  preached, 
sc  ornfully  homctim oe,  fiercely  Sometimes,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  decorous  jmtxuis  not  unfrc- 
qucntly  ;  hut  he  has  always  preached  it  sincere- 
ly and  effectively.  All  this  .Mr.  Carlylc  has 
done;  and  there  was  not  a  single  individual 
perhaps,  in  his  large  nudiencc  at  Edinburgh  the 
other  day,  who  was  not  indebted  to  him  for 
something — on  whom  he  had  not  exerted  some 
spiritual  influence  more  or  less.  Hardly  one 
jK-rhajis  — and  there  were  many  to  whom  he  has 


be§n  a  sort  of  Moses  leading  them  across  the 
desert  to  w  hat  land  of  promise  may  be  in  store 

'  for  them;  some  to  whom  he  has  been  a  many- 
counseled,  wisely-experienced  elder  brother;  a 
few  to  w  hom  he  has  been  monitor  and  friend. 
The  gratitude  I  owe  to  him  is— or  should  be — 
equal  to  that  of  most.  He  has  been  to  me  only 
■  roice,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  wrathful, 

■  sometimes  scornful ;  and  when  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  with  the  eye  of  flesh  stand  up 
among  us  the  other  day,  and  heard  him  speak 
kindly,  brotherly,  affectionate  words  —  his  first 
appearance  of  that  kind,  I  suppose,  since  he  dis- 
C  w ned  Of  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  to  the  Lon- 
don people— I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I 
(I  It  moved  toward  him,  as  I  do  not  think  in  any 
possible  combination  of  circumstances  I  could 
BUM  B  felt  moved  toward  any  other  living  man. 


(BtohWa  tan  Cjiotr. 


IT  is  often  o'.m  tvi  d  that  aft«  r  (h  ath  th«'  lines  of 
faces  urn  t  nm.iu  with  age  an  I  M-rrow  soften  and 
change,  and  the  fresh  and  long-vanished  expression 
of  youth  steals  over  tie  mi  a  ,  tin  .m  l  remains.  So 
now  that  General  Scott  is  dead,  the  brave  and  -kill- 
In!  ldi'-r,  the  hero  id*  lamdy's  Lane,  and  <  'hipj  •  \\  i, 
and  Mexico,  is  ahum  renemln'rcd.  His  long  life  of 
eighty  years  was  fall  of  s.  r\  ices  to  the  country, 
many  of  them  illustrious,  all  of  tie  in  patriotic.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  the  seven's!  trial  of  his 
ability  came  when  his  powers  were  weakened,  hut 
not  so  far  that  he  did  m>!  -> ■••  th  it  ti  e  time  had  ar- 
rived at  which  he  should  form. illy  retire  from  otli- 
<  i  ll  station,  and  he  did  so,  with  the  national  gr.iti- 
tude  undiminished.  No  man  \\  a^  ever  better  known 
in  all  his  foibles  as  well  as  in  his  virtues,  ,m  I  it  was 
a  touching  proof  of  the  kind  of  hold  he  had  upon  the 
respect  of  the  country  that  even  party-spirit  could 
not  disturb  it. 

His  military  career  during  the  war  of  lsl_'  and 
in  Mexico,  w  ith  his  semi-military  negotiations  upon 
the  Canad  i  I  ord<  r  in  is  .7,  w  en>  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  valuable  portions  of  his  public  life.  He 
had  meat  personal  bravery  and  the  taint  of  mili- 
tary organization  and  command,  with  the  enthusi- 
asm which  Inspires  an  army  and  implies  victory  in 
advance.  Unfortunately  the  lustre  i  f  his  actem  in 
the  field  and  of  his  real  capacity  w  as  obtain  d  by  an 
ovei  weening  sense  of  persoeJ|  importance  and  of 
powers  which  he  did  not  possess.  It  is  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  military  men.  The  immense  . 
resounding  applause  w  hich  justly  hails  tlieir  achieve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  their  peculiar  gifts  bewil- 
ders and  deceives  them.  They  accept  it  as  a  cre- 
dential of  general  power.  With  their  admiring 
countrymen  they  forget  that  it  is  very,  very  sel- 
dom, as  Hawthorne  s.iys  in  speaking  of  Nelson,  that 
"warlike  ability  has  been  but  the  one-sided  mani- 
festation of  |  profound  genius  for  managing  the 
world's  aflairs."  Military  ability  is  usually  a  spe- 
cial talent,  and  a  talent  usually  incompatible  with 
that  of  statesmanship.  Wellington,  the  greatest  of 
modem  English  Generals,  was  the  poorest  of  mod- 
ern Knglish  statesmen.  Our  own  history  also  gives 
us  a  striking  instance.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a 
good  soldier  and  one  of  the  worst  of  statesmen. 


Scott's  political  career,  therefore,  was  altogether 
I  unfortunate.  He  bad  neither  the  proper  percep- 
ti'>n,  nor  temj»or,  nor  manners  for  political  success. 
Hi  had  the  ill-luck  of  raising  the  laugh  against  him- 
self. Hut  happily  the  ridicule  was  felt  to  be  super- 
ficial, and  could  not  affect  his  true  position.  Indeed 
there  was  a  time  when  even  his  political  attitude 
was  full  of  dignity.  This  was  when  President 
Polk  intrigued  against  Scott  during  the  Mcxieau 
w  ir,  b  nise  of  Scott's  probable  success  and  his 
consequent  dangerous  importance  as  a  Presidential 
candidate.  It  was  poor  business  for  a  President, 
but  fully  harmonious  w  ith  the  purpose  of  the  war — 
a  war  totally  without  honor  to  this  country  except 
in  the  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and  the  .skill  with 
which  they  were  directed.  If  any  American  is  in- 
clined to  a  -k  eontempt4iou»ly  why  Kurope  should  go 
to  wav  at  t!  is  t i in  a:  d  |  roeeed  t  i  draw  a  moral 
against  monarchies,  M  him  remember  the  purpose 
and  the  pretext  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  learn  that 
even  K-  publics  arc  fallible. 

Flis  political  disappointments  undoubtedly  tried 
General  Scott  sorely.  How  deep  his  feeling  was 
appears  from  his  autobiography — one  of  the  most 
melancholy  l»ooks  ever  written.  But  as  Licutenant- 
( icneral  of  the  army  his  position  in  the  country  was 
unique.  The  rebellion  found  his  patriotism  clear 
and  stanch.  He  was  a  Virginian  like  Robert  Lee, 
his  Adjutant.  But  his  oath  as  a  soldier  of  the 
United  States  prevented  him  from  resigning  when 
his  dag  was  insulted,  even  had  his  mind  been  less 
truly  informed  of  the  duty  of  an  American  citizen. 
He  w  as  too  old  in  mind  and  body  to  plan  or  to  con- 
duct the  stupendous  operations  of  such  a  war,  and 
after  a  few  months  during  which  the  country  re- 
luctantly surrendered  its  confidence  in  his  adequacy 
to  the  occasion,  he  withdrew  forever  from  public 
service. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  General  Scott  died,  and 
amidst  all  the  signs  of  national  respect  was  buried 
at  West  Point,  a  historic  spot  of  which  he  was  al- 
wavs  peculiarly  fond,  and  to  which  his  grave  will 
now  impart  fresh  interest.  He  will  always  be 
counted  among  our  most  illustrious  soldiers,  and 
may  be  truly  cited  as  a  successful  General,  whose 
ambition  was  perfectly  restrained  by  patriotism — 
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who  never  for  a  moment  forgot  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen in  the  glory  of  eminent  military  command. 
Nor  can  any  vague  regret  linger  around  Scott's 
grave;  for  his  successor  has  thus  far  shown  only 
those  qualities  which  are  the  most  precious  to  a 
Government  like  ours. 


Gerome's  picture  Deux  Augures,  which  is  well 
known  from  the  photograph,  was  among  the  works 
at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Allston  Club  in  Boston. 
It  represents  the  Augurs,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks,  ' 
as  wondering  that  they  could  look  in  each  other's' 
faces  without  laughing,  standing  over  the  coops  of 
sacred  chickens,  whose  peckings  they  were  to  inter- 
pret. The  story  has  served  to  illustrate  many  a 
sharp  criticism,  and  at  last  appears  in  art ;  and  it  is 
certainly  very  effective,  except  that  Cicero  never 
said  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
Augurs  who  performed  that  duty.  This  fact  is 
Stated  by  D.  in  a  pleasant  note  to  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, which  does  a  service  to  scholarship  and  i 
popular  accuracy  which  we  are  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge. How  many  other  of  our  stock  classical  illus- 
trations would  shrink  under  the  same  shrewd  eye ! 
1).  toys: 

"More  than  a  century  nn<l  a  half  ago  the  preat  Bentlcy 
took the  trouble  to  expose  this  blunder  at  full  length  in 
his  celebrated  Letter  of  I'hilelcut  heron  Lipsiensin.  The 
loader,  who  ban  any  taste  fir  classical  learning  in  an  en- 
tertaining form,  can  not  do  better  tban  to  refer  to  the  pas- 
sage there,  and  indeed  to  read  the  whole  letter.  Bill  the 
substance  on  thi-  point  may  for  convenience  b  riven  l.<  :v. 

"  Cicero  neither  ever  himself  said,  nor  reported  the  Bidet 
Cato  as  saying,  any  thing  of  the  kind  about  the  Augurs. 
They  were'both  of  them  Iloman  Tories,  stanch  supporters 
of  church  and  state  in  Roman  politics;  and  whatever  cic- 
ero  may  have  thought  or  said  iu  private  as  a  philosopher,  1 
he  was  not  the  man  to  hold  up,  in  a  published  ttett! 
the  College  of  Augars  and  the  state  religion  to  ridicule. 
If  Lord  Derby  were  to  write  that  Lord  Kld"U  said  that  he 
wondered  that  two  Knglish  bishops  could  lo.-k  each  other 
in  the  face  with' nit  laughing,  the  scandal  and  improba- 
bility would  hardly  be  greater,  Besides,  Cato  and  Cicero 
were  themselves  Augurs,  while  Lhlon  and  Derby  were  not 
quite  bishops.  How  comes  the  story,  then,  to  have  such 
currency?  Simply  by  substituting  for  a  Roman  Augur  a 
very  different  character,  an  Etrurian  soothsayer  (Hams-  j 
pex).  The  highest  churchman  might  ridicule  the  episco- 
pal character  of  a  Methodist  bishop  or  an  Irvingitc  k  arch- 
angel.' IlanisjicXy  as  distinguished  from  Au<iur,  \<  the 
word  used  by  Cicero  in  both  pa-sage5,  from  w  hich  the  fa- 
miliar allusion  is  derived.  The  HarUtpeX  was  in  com- 
mon with  the  Augur  a  professed  diviner  from  natural 
signs,  but  iu  all  other  particulars  they  differed  essentially, 
as  much  as  a  Catholic  and  a  Methodist,  though  both  are 
professed  Christian  divines.  Their  sacred  books  even 
were  not  in  common.  The  origin  and  nature  of  their  sys- 
tems, the  sources  of  their  authority,  and  still  more  their 
political  and  social  positions,  differed  widely.  The  Ilams- 
pag  was  usually  and  properly  regarded  as  a  foreign  relig- 
ious adventurer ;  the  Augur  was  always  a  man  of  high  po- 
litical and  social  station  in  Rome.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  detail,  which  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Bent- 
ley,  but  in  any  of  the  standard  manuals  on  Roman  anti- 
quities. With  all  this  knowledge  accessible  to  them,  the 
wonder  is  that  two  magazine  writers  should  recall  their 
witty  allusions  to  the  two  Roman  Augurs  without  a  laugh 
at  their  owu,  or  at  least  at  each  other's,  expense ;  and  M. 
Gerome  might,  it  seems,  make  a  third  in  the  party." 


The  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  style  of  much 
of  our  Yankee  newspaper  writing  is  a  favorite  topic 
of  censure  with  many  among  ourselves,  and  of  the 
most  scornful  contempt  with  writers  in  England. 
Indeed,  John  Bull's  affectation  of  contempt  for  our 
general  literary  style  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  unfound- 


ed. There  are  extravagant  and  foolish  writers  here 
as  in  England,  simply  because  folly  is  not  local ; 
but  we  challenge  any  reviler  to  find  any  where  in 
American  writing  so  turgid  and  ridiculous  a  piece 
of  bathos  as  Henry  Kingsley's  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  would  hear  of 
Thackeray's  death — which  the  Easy  Chair  quoted 
at  the  time ;  while  every  steamer  from  England 
brings  newspapers  and  magazines  in  which  our  most 
astounding  "reportorial  efforts"  are  outdone. 

This  absurdity  of  style  is  most  conspicuous  in 
personal  descriptions  and  allusions,  and  in  those  we 
can  not  compete  with  our  brother  Bull.  The  truth 
is,  that  Jenkins  is  a  purely  British  product.  We 
have  toadies  and  weak  brains,  bat  the  perfect  snob 
is  found  only  among  the  proud  Britons,  who  never, 
never,  never  will  be  slaves.  The  most  daring  ef- 
forts of  the  Yankee  Jenkins  are  tame  when  meas- 
ured by  the  great  original.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Queen's  let- 
ter to  Mr  Peabody,  thanking*him  for  his  generous 
gift  to  the  London  poor — a  letter  which  was  prop- 
erly womanly  and  polite: 

41  We  have  this  week  to  record  an  act  of  grace  so  rich, 
and  of  glory  s  >  pure,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
as  w  ill  more  than  requicken  the  sentiments  of  reverence 
which  all  her  subjects,  of  every  order  and  every  class,  have 
been  accustomed  to  entertain  toward  lit  r.  We  refer  to 
the  b  tter — couched  in  terms  of  right  noble  simplicity — 
addre-scd  by  her  Maje.-ty  to  Mr.  l'i  abody,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  splendid  gifts  which  that  gentleman  has  made 
to  the  working-clas.-cs  of  this  country." 

M  Here's  richness  !"  quoth  Mr.  Squeers.  But  from 
Jenkins  merely  groveling  we  ascend  to  Jenkina  in 
the  vein  of  pure  sentimental  "hifalutin."  If  the 
Yankee  "reportorial  style"  has  produced  any  thing 
M  imosing  we  have  not  seen  it.  Here  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone driving  up  to  the  Mouse  of  Commons  on  the 
evening  when  he  was  to  introduce  the  Reform  bill: 

11  Four  o'clock  had  struck,  and  the  crowd,  making  up 
its  mind  that  Bright  had  g<ine  in  eailier,  w  as  only  held 
together  by  the  chance  of  seeing  Cladst'>ne.  It  had  not 
been  mi  indifferent  crowd — rather  a  crowd  keenly  inquis- 
itive, honestly  in  earnest.  Its  cheers,  originated  by  a  few 
men  here  and  there,  had  been  far  more  hearty  than,  in 
Kngland,  expressions  of  opinion  are  wont  to  be.  But  hith- 
erto there  had  been  nothing  which  could  h<  m  stly  be  called 
enthusiasm,  in  fact,  the  people  were  waiting  for  that  one 
leader  in  whose  splendid  brain  and  whose  generous  heart 
they  put  their  whole  faith.  At  last  there  came  a  sway- 
ing about  of  the  crowd— a  cheer  went  ringing  and  rolling 
along  the  line— the  police  tried  to  keep  men  back,  and 
men  wouldn't  have  it — a  sort  of  electric  telegraphy  seemed 
t  ■  Hash  and  sparkle  from  face  to  face,  and  those  b«  bind 
cried,  1  Who  is  it?'  and  those  in  front  were  too  busily 
cheering  to  answer  thoJp<|uiry.  It  was  wonderful— the 
change  from  the  eal:n,  ^Pliff'-rent,  jesting  manner  of  the 
crowd  to  the  sudden  earnestness  with  which  the  leader 
of  the  Liberals  was  welcomed.  Up  went  the  voices,  and 
off  went  the  hats;  and  all  that  an  unimpassioned  specta- 
tor could  see  through  the  tempest  of  applause  was  a  pale, 
grave,  gallant  face,  firmly  set;  then  a  light  on  the  face, 
as  the  great  orator  was  compelled  to  raise  his  hat  in  rec- 
ognition; and  by  his  side  a  lady,  graciously  proud  of  her 
husband's  fame. 

u  Said  one  working  man  to  his  neighbor,  1  Looks  pale, 
don't  he?' 

"Answered  the  other,  1  He'll  make  the  Tories  look  a 
deal  paler  afore  he's  done !'  " 

But  the  meanness  of  spirit  which  animates  both 
these  performances  is  not  surprising  in  a  country 
where  etiquette  prescribes  that  the  whim  of  a  dull 
youth  may  interfere  with  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment of  scholars  and  cultivated  men  and  women. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  Dean  Stan- 
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SO.", 


|.  v  w.i-i  I-,  r.-.i  I  .1  piper,  a iV I  tli.-  I'rin<e  «,f  Wales 
wan  present.  It  is  tin*  etiquette  that  at  tin-  end  of 
.in  hutir  tli'-  lecturer  shall  •  •,  .w.  I  if  tin-  I'rin.e 

in  li  it«  i  that  h  •  wishes  him  to  proceed  he  may  do 
r  >;  it  not,  ht  mint  't'p.  I  p.-n  t hi-.  casioit  tin; 
company  was  oompo-cd  of  th"  m  -t  intelligent  jx-r- 
sons,  and  the  paper  was  nn>«t  interesting  and  in- 
structive. At  tli«'  end  of  an  li< mi r  Mr.  Stanhv 
paused  and  looked  at  the  l'riuee,  whom  common 
DOllltMH  and  regard  for  the  w  idi-  i  of  others  shonhl 
h  ivc  impelled  to  Ikiw  in  approval  of  finishing  the 
It  turc.  Hut  the  ebung  man  dimply  stared.  Mr. 
Stanley  looked  at  Professor  1  arra  la\  .  w  ho  pr  -i  !  .1, 
and  t  he  :     lii  ;»  red  that  if  the  •. ..  .tli  1  ■ 

the  Dean  might  finish  the  pajH-r,  of  w  hich  hut  little 
more  r  in  iin  d  to  re.nl.  'J  he  audience,  naturally 
impatient  of  an  invrruptiou  which  should  have 
hceii  merely  formal  ami  momentary,  looked  at  the 
l'riuee  in  surprise,  whi.  h  heiaim-  ii.st  tntly  indig- 
nation in  every  breast  hut  th  tt  •>.  .lei. kin-  w  h»u  the. 
Heir  of  Kngland  ro  e  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Imagine  Agassi*  rom|Kdh-d  hy  i  tiqii-tt  •  tn  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  lecture  In-c.wi  i  .1  I.in  •  In  er  a 
youthful  Johnson  was  ill-mannered!  And  imagine 
still  more  a  company  of  intelligent  people  gravely 
tolerating  such  a  pr<>  ceding  ! 

Hut  this  apparent  servility  i*  put  of  the  Hritidi 
system.  "  Monarchy  in  England,"  as  Ivouis  Wane 
says,  "  is  a  -imple  lei  in.   .  transact  ion.  ni  ,c'i 

docs  it  I. iin:,'  in?  How  mm  h  does  it  est?  Hal- 
tnce  of  pro  lit  and  lass."  This  incident  of  Dean 
Stanley**  lecture  is  an  illustration  of  lb«'  horrible 
extravagance  of  the  price  \  system  of  ( io\ em- 
inent should  Im<  rcinarka'  ly  superior  t->  all  others 
which  requires  that  Oriental  genrll  ty  of  manner 
and  condm  t  w  hich  monan  !iy  .  :  ucntly  req  nres  of 
intelligent  Englishmen.  '•  I  !i  .vo  somo  dilliculty," 
says  the  acute  olaervcr,  fmm  whom  we  hive  just 
quoted,  "  in  reconciling  w  it!i  tho  maiinci  f  a  f i 
people  th  sp  .  i ■  <  of  idolattvu*  worship— I  speak 
only  as  to  outward  form— to  which  a  '  Prawing 
Kooni,'  as  it  is  called  here.  gives  n  .  .  '  Nor  while 
John  Hell  thinks  ii  .  !  i;  r  t>  maintain  a  mon- 
archy must  wo  expert  him  to  ref  ine  to  pay  the 
pii.  e.  It  may  seem  hard  and  even  ludicrous  that 
the  constitutional  protect  i.  u  of  I  Van  Stanley's 
ri  ;hts  a<  a  man  should  depend  in  any  d.  ;r>  e  w  hat- 
evor  KMM  his  conforming  to  a  s\steui  which  re- 
quires him  to  stop  short  in  a  valuahle  discourse  bo- 
Cause  a  very  dull  young  man  in  th  *  audience  is  not 
well-bred  enough  to  ask  him  to  proceed.  Hut  aft- 
er all,  it  is  undeni  iblo  that  it  is  better  to  conform  to 
that  absurd  condition  than  to  live  tuhject  to  the 
knout  or  l>o\v -string. 


"  Tin:  telegrams  from  Italy  id  la^t  evening.'"  said 
the  London  /7«i<\«  lately,  "  announce  the  arrival  of 
(lonoral  Caribaldi  at  Como.  The  intelligence  could 
hardly  ho  more  portentous.  <■  irihaldi  at  Como  is 
on  the  very  theatre  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits 
of  former  days."  And  as  war  is  about  breaking 
upon  Italy  again,  and  names  which  to  most  Ameri- 
can travelers  have  only  a  romantic  association  bo- 
C  inie  of  military  significance,  the  Easy  Chair  nat- 
urally recalls  the  days  of  'Is  w  hen  Carlo  Alberto 
was  the  Italian  chief,  and  Italian  faith  and  hope 
were  as  warm  doubtless  as  they  are  to-day.  and 
when,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  Austrian* 
under  Uadot/.ky  occupied  Milan,  the  Kasy  Chair 
and  three  friends  descended  the  Oottherd  pass  of 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  "  I  think  at  this  11101110111," 
write-  cue  of  that  gay  party,  "  of  the  evening  that 


we  topped  the  hills  around  Como  and  began  to  de- 
scend toward  its  shores." 

The  words  breathed  upon  memory  like  a  soft 
wind  upon  an  .Eolian  harp, and  looking  intotho 
yeDon  diary  of  those  cloudless  days  the  Kasy  Chair 
finds  a  record  which  shows  how  the  country  "looked, 
and  how  the  people  felt  when  Italy  aw  oke  eighteen 
years  ago. 

As  the  afternoon  was  ending— says  the  note-hook, 
describing  tin- journey  on  foot  from  Lago  Maggioro 
and  the  Lake  of  Lugano  to  Como— we  passed  a 
shrin.-  at  which  a  mother  and  children  were  kneel- 
ing and  chanting  the  Ave  Maria,  and  an  ass  with 
loaded  panniers  jogged  slowly  by.  The  vesper  hells 
began  to  ring  from  an  old  church  tower  upon  a 
mountain-side,  and  down  the  long  valley,  while  far 
over  the  r«  muling  tops  of  orange  and  fig  trees  in 
the  warm-descending  vale  a  triangle  of  dark-blue 
water  was  the  lir-t  glimp-e  of  ( '01110.  My  kllOCS 
bent  a  little,  not  with  fatigue,  but  with  reverence, 
I  as  if  I  were  again  entering  the  very  court  and  heart 
o!  Italy.  A  group  of  girls,  less  timorous  or  more 
intcr-  sted  than  the  crowd  upon  the  Lugano  Lake 
shore,  adv.  1  us  if  tin  r-  were  any  news— if  K ranee 
were  coining  to  help  Italy.  Hut  ours,  alas !  were 
not  tho  beautiful  feet  upon  the  mountain-.  We 
could  only  say  "nothing"  and  "good-by." 

At  Santa  Crcce  we  came  out  in  full  view  of  the 
lak",  U|>.  u  which  lay  tli  -  splendor  of  sunset,  and 
taking  a  path  which  wo  were  told  would  shorten 
tho  journey  wc  lcM  our  way  upon  a  huge  hill-side. 
Bat  as  we  reached  the  summit  the  full  moon  rose 
from  l*hind  the  heights  u|K>n  the  opposite  shores 
of  Coino,  and  a  1:  mdn.nie  lt.dian  lw>y  showed  us  a 
straight  path  to  Cadcnnabia  upon  the  margin  of  th  • 
lak".  I  gave  him  a  silvi  r  tritle.  and  !  e  wished  us 
"  t<  lice  viaggio"  with  his  black  eyes  and  his  music- 
al lips,  and  leaving  him  like  a  shepherd  boy  of  the 
;  '  :A:.  .  1  of  the  hills  wo  den-ended  rapidly  into 
a  vineyard,  and  so  came  to  the  shore. 

It  was  a  moment  of  mingled  tw  ilight  and  moon- 
light. A  path  of  splendor  lay  upon  the  Cadcn- 
nabia shore  to  the  Villa  Metal  opposite;  and,  hail- 
ing an  old  boatman,  we  glided  up  that  golden  way 
to  the  vim  -*  histered  balcony  w  hich  I  knew  at  Bel- 
laggio  under  the  moon.  Theair  was  calm  and  bland. 
The  wat  rwas  oily  and  gleaming.  The  mountains 
;  stood  around  us  dusky  and  vast  in  the  ghostly  light 
.1-  we  w  ent  silently  over  the  lake. 

Wo  landed,  and  took  tea  upon  the  balcony  at  the 
hotel  whoso  only  rival  in  Europe  for  romantic  pic- 
turesqueness  is  the  7Wm  Cvunmnes  at  Vevcy  upon 
tho  Lake  of  Genet  a.  The  ''magic  casement"  of 
K  ats's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  was  mine  at  Hcllag- 
gio.  The  lake  murmured  with  music  everywhere. 
1  saw  the  boats  full  of  people  singing  choruses,  then 
talking  and  laughing  as  they  floated  away.  The 
M  and  of  iustruments,  the  throb  of  strings,  the  sad, 
mellow  poal  of  horns,  filled  the  air;  and  long  after 
midnight  a  band  was  still  playing  in  the  village. 
About  midnight  Edmund  and  Frank  bathed  in  the 
lake.  Their  figures  were  white  as  marble  in  the 
black  w  ater,  and  they  struck  the  calm  into  sparkles 
of  splendor  as  they  swam  out  

The  boat  w  hich  we  took  to  descend  the  lake  to  the 
town  of  Como  had  three  rowers.  The  chief,  whom 
I  remembered  from  last  year,  groaned  bitterly  over 
the  w  ar  because  there  were  so  few  strangers. 

"Trade,  you  see,  is  conservative,"  said  I  to  Ed- 
mund. 

••Who  wouldn't  be  conservative  at  Como?"  he 
tranquilly  replied. 
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"We  live  upon  the  strangers,"  continued  Gio- 
vanni Battista,  the  boatman,  with  a  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  that  made  us  laugh;  "and  this  year 
nobody  comes.  The  Italians  are  driven  away,  and 
the  foreigners  are  frightened/' 

He  had  not  been  to  Como  for  two  months,  al- 
though li is  business  is  plying  upon  the  lake,  and  his 
Avintcr  depends  upon  his  summer.  "The  war  is 
bad  for  all  of  us,"  he  said,  "and  after  all  the  Ger- 
mans are  back  again." 

....Farther  on,  and  nearer  Como,  the  shore  is 
covered  with  handsome  villas,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  fame  are  Madame  Pas- 
ta's,  a  magnificent  estate,  and  Taglioni's,  which  is 
not  yet  finished,  and  the  stately  Odescalchi.  As  we 
passed  Madame  Pasta's  the  old  boatman  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  trilled  with  his  voice.  "That's 
the  way  the  money  came  there,"  he  said,  contempt- 
uously. He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  only  the 
decaying  and  decayed  families  whose  names  he  had 
heard  all  his  life,  and  whose  ancestors  his  fathers 
knew,  were  to  be  spoken  of  with  praise. 

"  Whose  villa  is  that?"  asked  1. 

"Eh!  che !  nobody's,"  he  replied;  "if  it  were 
any  body's  we  should  know." 

At  5  o'clock  we  rounded  the  point  over  which  I 
had  stood  the  year  before  on  a  still  September  after- 
noon hearing  the  girls  sing  in  a  boat  below,  and  so 
came  to  the  shore  at  Como. 

Every  where  there  was  an  air  of  consternation. 
The  Austrians  had  just  rcoccupied  the  town,  and 
t lie  streets  were  full  of  the  "  hated  barbarians,"  rat- 
tling about  with  long  swords  and  standing  on  guard 
at  the  doors  of  public  buildings.  The  walls  bristled 
with  military  notices.  Among  others  I  read  one 
exhorting  all  well-disposed  people  to  surrender  arms 
of  every  kind  by  a  certain  day  at  a  place  named. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  stupclied,  and  gazed  in  dull 
w  onder  upon  the  soldiers. 

Out  of  the  square,  ringing  with  Austrian  sabres, 
wc  stepped  into  the  Duonio,  dim  and  lofty  and 
hushed,  untouehed  by  revolutions  or  triumphs.  A 
few  unodorous  sinners  were  kneeling  and  praying. 
They  were  very  poor  and  ignorant.  Bat  this  was 
their  palace,  and  they  looked  as  if  they  knew  that 
the  great  Emperor  of  the  barbarians  had  not  one 
more  gorgeous  or  solemn. 

We  tried  to  secure  scats  in  the  post  for  Milan. 
There  was  no  place.  Wc  applied  at  the  offices  of 
public  and  private  diligences.  It  was  still  impossi- 
ble. The  evening  was  cool  and  clear,  and  we  con- 
sidered. The  distance  to  Milan  was  but  eight  hours 
of  our  walking,  and  we  were  making  a  walking 
tour.  And  although  we  had  scarcely  bargained  for 
a  promenade  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  an  Au- 
gust sun — yet  this  perfect  moon  ?  Should  we  turn 
back  without  seeing  the  Goths  encamped  around  the 
most  glorious  of  Gothic  cathedrals? 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  we  shouldered  our  knap- 
sacks and  set  forth.  The  dwellers  in  romantic  Como, 
standing  at  their  doors,  looked  wonderingly  upon 
the  four  pedestrians  marching  in  regular  resolute 
tramp  along  the  streets,  evidently  moving  upon 
Milan.  The  small  children  plainly  thought  us  a 
part  of  the  imperial  and  royal  army.  "  Here  come 
the  Austrians,"  whispered  one  boy  to  another,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  gray  wide-awakes  and  knapsacks. 

The  mild  Francis  looked  at  him  with  the  air  of  an 
army  which  would  respect  persons  and  property  so 
long  as  it  was  unmolested,  and  wished  the  boy  so 
soft  a  buona  uoite  that  he  smiled  gently,  and  I  am 
sure  his  dreams  were  not  disturbed. 


We  passed  out  of  the  gate  of  Como  full  against 
the  round  rising  moon  and  took  the  broad  hard  high- 
way for  Milan.  We  passed  a  few  wagons  loaded 
with  the  furniture  of  some  fugitive  and  rolling  slow- 
ly along.  As  wc  pushed  on,  the  idea  of  penetrating 
by  night  and  on  foot  into  a  country  at  war  was 
stimulating  and  novel.  But  what  consciousness  of 
war  could  survive  in  the  deep  peace  of  that  night? 
The  fields  were  covered  with  high  corn,  and  the 
hard  straight  road  went  before  us  in  dim  perspective. 
There  were  no  other  travelers.  Two  or  three  empty 
vctturas  or  a  wine  cart  straggled  lazily  by,  the  lit- 
tle bells  upon  the  horses  tinkling,  and  the  drivers 
fast  asleep.  Nor  were  the  villages  many.  As  we 
passed  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  houses  a  fellow  was 
sleeping  soundly  upon  a  bench  at  a  door.  When 
we  broke  in  upon  the  silence  of  night  by  asking  the 
name  of  the  village,  he  sprang  up  nimbly  and  limped 
rapidly  out  of  sight  as  if  the  question  had  been  a 
pistol-shot  and  had  wounded  him.  Every  body  was 
nervous  "in  questo  momento."  Toward  midnight 
we  stopped  at  a  house  which  should  have  been  near 
the  point  at  which  wc  meant  to  sleep  until  sunrise, 
and  roused  an  old  lady  who  shrilly  chirped  and 
twittered  her  terror  through  the  slide  in  the  door. 
But  satisfying  her  that  we  were  neither  Croats  nor 
cannibals,  she  told  us  that  wc  were  yet  a  mile  or 
two  from  Palatine, 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  land  seemed 
sunk  in  a  sleep  of  death.  '\  In  re  was  no  sound  but 
our  own  echoes  as  wc  entered  the  dreary,  dismal 
village,  which,  like  all  Italian  villages,  is  merely  a 
dirty  strei  t  bordered  with  gloomy  houses.  They 
looked  so  hopeless  with  their  grim  stone  fronts, 
high-barred  windows  out  of  reach,  and  huge  gates, 
as  if  expecting  nothing  but  hostility,  that  when  we 
stopped  before  the  inn  wc  felt  like  the  wretched 
wights  who  beheld  the  dungeons  of  an  ogre,  and 
when  Edmund  exclaimed  in  what  seemed  a  terrible 
voice,  so  still  was  the  night,  "Shall  I  not  take  mine 
ease  in  mine  inn  ?"  wc  started  as  if  had  heard  a  loud 
joke  in  church.  Then  the  vision  of  a  pleasant  inn 
hung  for  a  moment  in  our  minds,  and  the  sense  of 
the  prepoateroua  contrast  awakened  a  loud  peal  of 
laughter  which  died  away  echoing  among  those 
houses  which  were  as  hospitable  as  sea-crags.  While 
wc  stood  debating,  a  group  of  peasants,  with  their 
jackets  slung  over  their  shoulders,  passed  spectrally 
by,  staring  steadily  at  us,  as  if  they  would  not  be 
unwilling  to  strike  a  final  blow  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

They  disappeared,  and  we  struck  a  resounding 
blow  upon  the  door  of  the  Albergo,  and  another  and 

,  another.  After  a  w  hile  there  was  a  sound  of  stealth- 
ily unbarring  window-shutters  followed  by  a  voice 
demanding  the  reason  of  the  tumult.  We  explained 
that  wc  were  friends  who  wanted  beds  for  the  night. 

\  No,  that  was  impossible,  "the  voice  replied  far  up 
the  height;"  there  were  no  beds,  and  we  had  better 
push  on  to  the  next  tavern.  We  expostulated  in 
many  tongues  with  the  dimly-visioned  head  that 

|  now  appeared,  pleading  that  we  were  strangers  from 
a  far  country  who  were  very  tired  and  sleepy.  The 
head  disappeared  for  a  few  moments  and  we  heard 
a  low  colloquy.  Then  the  great  gate  of  the  Albergo 
swung  sullenly  open,  and  we  stepped  into  a  dim 

|  court,  and  the  dimly-visioned  face  became  a  face 
like  a  dull  razor,  it  was  so  thin-featured  and  stupid. 

I  The  man  asked  us  to  stop,  and,  stepping  aside,  he 
called  a  woman's  name,  then  stood  waiting,  his 
wretched  dozing  face  illuminated  by  the  weak  lustre 

.  of  a  long-wicked  tallow-candle  which  he  held.  Pres- 
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ently  he  moved  on  along  the  windows  of  the  court 
■  -:i\.  r  lug  with  an  Invisible  within  the  house. 
W'lh  ii  those  murmuring  nrrang.  meuts  w<  >re  mad*-, 
ho  led  us  11  f >  a  dirty,  stum-  -t.iii  .-a  •.  trying  to  open 
various  doors  with  keys  that  did  not  fit  the  locki 
ami  finally,  nfter  a  desperate  wrestle  with  one,  he 
•mop"  lieiv-ly  in  a  thin.  wiry  \ tliat  made  1 1  *  *  - 
blood  run  cold,  and  then  .-madie  1  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  carrying  away  wood-wot  k  ami  lock  to- 
gether, it  was  a  vast  P  OBI  of  immense  di.scomfort, 
aii'l  after  barricading  tOO  disabled  d'>.>r  with  t.il>!< M 
ami  chair*,  wc  lay  down  ami  f.  II  ask-cp  ii|>oti  beds 
w  hieli  could  furnish  no  dreams. 

In  the  Boning  we  ate  grapes  and  pear  he.*,  an  1 
finding  a  wagon  which  we  couM  hire,  we  brilx.d 

OUT  peclestri.lU   roll     iene.-,    ;n<l    1  ••  .\\  I  •  •  1    o\er  the 

beautiful  n>ad  t><  Milan,  r . •  I n •  t.i  .  1\  i  >nf<  ssing  that 
tho  imperial  ami  royal  p<»t-r<'i!<  w  re  the  I"  t  i:i 
the  world. 

M  Yes — hut  not  for  the  public  benefit,"  said  tho 
mill  Francis;  "they  are  for  the  ipiirki  r  Iran 
of  troop*  and  artillery  to  oppress  the  people." 

Sad,  silent,  broken-hearted  Milan!  No,  not  ;.  •  t 
visibly  broken-hearted,  for  the  Cathedral  sparkled 
pure  and  lofty  in  the  tare,  Idue  summer  air.  It  i 
was  the  morning  of  tli  •  1  .  i^'  <  f  th-  Asecnsion  of 
tli«  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  Cltbtdul  ll  dedi- 
cated, ami  was  therefore  high  festival.      Hut  the 

people   had  little  a-J>ei  t  of  joy.        We  stoj.jH'd  .it  ill" 

gate,  and  sat  in  the  steady  glare  of  the  .vin  wdiile  our  . 
passports  were  i  loscly  inspected,  t  hit  -ade  i he  city 
wall  lay  a  w  ill  rne>s  of  tp  e  trunk*,  w  hich  had  been 
leveled  in  expectation  of  a  siege,  hy  the  Austrian". 
They  were  u  .  l  '  -  u  w  ;  and  gmup i  of  soldi  -r*  i  i 
gray  slom  hod  liars  and  I  lack  plumes — a  kind  of 
Hohin  Hood  uniform — were  clustered  idly  an  1 
ously  about  the  ({ate.  Tboy  looked  worn  and  red 
and  wasted,  ami  I  fain  i  d  had  taken  part  in  the 
light  of  the  hurtling  d  iy  w  Inch  had  made  almost  a- 
many  idiots  as  corpse*  ii\  the  Austrian  army. 

Within  the  city  the  streets  wire  broken  up,  i  I 
the  paving  -  stones  designed  for  barriea  les  were 
merely  roughly  laid  b.n  k  again  in  their  places.  In 
the  long  vista  of  the  >tre<t.s  there  was  no  shop  open. 
The  only  -i  ;us  ol"  t  rathe  were  the  .stands  of  the  fiuit- 
merchants  shaded  by  gayly-stripcd  awnings,  and 
covered  with  piles  of  glowing  fruit.  Multitudes  of 
brightly-dressed  people  strolled  idly  and  eurioosly 
Hp  and  down,  and  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners 
marched  by  without  music,  but  carrying  their  im- 
plements and  their  soiled  accoutrement-.  They 
were  dirty  and  draggled,  like  a  corps  mar  ching 
across  a  battle-field  to  dig  a  hopeless  ditch.  Tin  re 
were  no  carriages  moving;  there  was  no  muse,  no  ' 
hurry,  no  excitement,  only  that  scuffling  murmur  : 
which  makes  the  silence  of  a  great  city  so  spectral. 
The  stately  Milanese  women  walked  finely  by. 
Their  long  black  hair  was  drawn  away  from  the  ^ 
forehead  and  folded  in  DISSSive  plaits;  and  the 
black  veil  that  hung  from  the  back  of  the  head  w  as 
partly  gathered  over  the  arm.  Queen-like  they 
walked,  carrying  the  bright-colored  fan  which  was 
raised  to  shield  their  eyes  from  the  sun,  or  languidly 
waved  against  their  fo-oms.  Forms  of  the  Orient 
or  of  Spain  the  imagination  touched  them  with 
pathetic  dignity — matrons  of  a  lost  country. 

— The  yellow  Diary  does  not  step  hero,  but  we  ( 
must.  The  traveler  to-day,  descending  the  Alps 
to  Oomo,  will  And  the  same  Italy  arousing  to  a 
neater  struggle  than  that  from  the  blow  of  whose 
defeat  i;  was  ipiivering  when  Kadctzky  sat  down 
in  Milan  eighteen  years  ago. 


"A  coxsiRMKD  Bachelor*1  submits  to  the  Kasv 

( 'hair  the  confession  of  a  married  friend,  upon  which 
he  asks  advice.  There  is  such  pungency  in  the 
statement  that  it  shall  be  also  submitted  to  the 
great  congregation  of  Easy  Chairs  in  the  country. 
And  Of  all  wives  and  mothers  we  ask  w  hether  such 
things  cm  bo?  If  not,  why  has  this  complaint  such 
a  pathetic  air  of  probability  ? 

llWt  marry,"  says  our  wo  ful  wight,  "unless  you 
can  afford  to  hire  nn  accomplished  housekeeper  and  cook. 
As  for  me— let  me  undeceive  you!— I  have  uo  comfort  or 
ix-arr.  If  1  want  B  decent  meal  I  have  to  get  it  at  an  eat- 
ing-house. My  own  house  is  mismanaged,  misgoverned, 
»»  !  di  »rd(  rly  from  •  nc  y  ar's  end  to  the  other.  Mv  wife 
sits  up  till  nearly  midnight  reading  foolish  novels.  If  the 
chlldn  ii  I  her  she  whip*  and  sends  them  off  to  tho 

servant*.  When  morning  comes  she  is  so  tired  Bhe  can 
not  get  up  until  aft  r  tho  breukfast  is  on  the  talle;  and 
It  1*  a  regular  lliddyficd  breakfast,  worse  than  ever  I 
I  In  a  four  dollar  a  week  boarding-house.  Hall"  the 
t  iae  I  <!re  !  tli  the  «  hil  lr.-n  in  the  in  »rning  an  1  get  them 
tlnir  bicakfast.  Th<  y  live  mostly  on  crackers,  cheese, 
and  milk,  f  *r  there  Is  nothing  else  in  the  house  fit  for 
them  to  eat.  My  wife  comes  down  when  we  are  half 
through,  and  g-ts  tho  morning  paper,  and  looks  over  it  to 
•co  what  matinees  are  to  take  place,  and  makes  her  ar- 
ran  ;em  nt<  t  •  i.  ave  the  <  h.l  !:.  :i  !  .  the 

cure  of  the  serv- 
ants: and  then  (while  she  well  knows  it  takes  nil  that  I 
can  do,  by  the  hardest  work,  to  support  the  family  in  such 
a  disorderly  and  mismanage  way)  she  hounds  me  to  death 
to  r«m  in  d  ht  and  huy  a  piano  and  several  expensive 
dr.  o  «•«  for  h  r  elf.  Her  mind  and  thought  seem  wholly 
directed  to  self-gratification. 

i%My  health  is  feeble,  and  my  doctor  insists  on  partic- 
ular articles  of  diet.  The  only  way  1  can  get  them  in  my 
own  hOBSS  U  by  appealing  to  my  wife's  selfishness.  No 
considerations  of  my  health  move  her ;  bat  if  I  say, 1  Giro 
mo  such  and  such  so  many  times  and  you  shall  have  a 
new  dre«\  then  I  may  get  it,  hut  even  then  not  always, 
for  if  it  Interferes  with  tho  matln6es  or  reading  of  tho  last 
oovrl  I  can  n^t  have  it.  All  appeals  to  senso  of  duty,  to 
the  principles  of  right,  all  expodtions  of  the  duty  of  un- 
selfishness of  purpose,  are  root  with  ridicule  and  laugh- 
ter, with  senseless  quibbles,  or  with  smart,  impertinent 
speeches.  When  I  talk  of  order  and  sy.-tem,  and  lay  be- 
fore her  plans  of  management,  I  am  told  that  I  don't 
know  any  thing  about  housekeeping,  which  is  something 
different  f;-  >:n  every  thing  i  be.  When  sickness  overtaken 
SSSj  if  U  is  slight  I  am  ridiculed.  My  wife  la  greatly  pro- 
voked with  the  bother  of  it.  But  if  I  am  violently  ill,  and 
tho  grave  opens  at  my  feet,  as  it  has  often  done,  she  eon- 
soles  me  hy  saying,  'Pear  mci  what  will  become  of  mu 
and  the  children  if  ho  dies  and  leaves  me  poor?' 

,k  I  can't  earn  any  thing  ahead.  She  wants  me  to  get 
my  life  insured,  but  fortunately  for  me  the  Companies 
will  net  take  it.    If  they  would  I  am  afraid  that  I  would 

•  '  :t  little  attention  even  in  the  most  dangerous  illness. 
My  wife  considers  children  a  great  nuisance,  and  if  they 
bofebSf  her  she  whips  them,  but  whips  them  for  nothing 
.  l-o.  She  can  n->t  understand  why  they  cling  to  their  fa- 
ther. tO>  I  proposed  to  join  the  army,  and  iter  objection 
was  only  this,  that  my  pay  would  not  he  sufficient  to  sup- 
port her:  but  as  my  sendees  were  refused  because  of  my 
ill  health  I  unfortunately  (as  Webster  said)  still  live.  She 
m  ikes  it  a  constant  practice  to  oppose  me  in  every  thing. 
It"  the  proposes  something  and  I  agree  to  it,  then  she 
chancres  her  mind.  I  have  reasoned  with  her  of  duty,  of 
n  ligion,  and  of  justice,  and  the  answer  is  that  domestic 
duties  are  a  drudgery,  and  sho  will  make  a  drudge  of  her- 
self for  no  man.  She  despises  household  matters  as  bc- 
neath  her  notice,  and  looks  upon  the  care  of  her  children 
as  a  degrading  occupation  fit  only  for  servants. 

•l  I  have  but  one  hope,  and  that  is  to  get  money  enough 
1 1  hire  some  thoroughly  competent  person  under  the  name 
of  a  servant  to  care  for  my  children,  and  a  skilled  cook  to 
give  them  wholesome  food.  Yet  I  do  not  hate  my  wife. 
T  can  not  forget  that  she  ia  all  that  is  left  to  me  of  the  idol 
of  my  youthful  heart.  God  in  His  all-wise  providence 
has  -eat  this  affliction  upon  mo,  and  I  will  bear  the  bur- 
don  patiently,  hoping  not  only  that  I  may  be  purified 
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thereby,  but  also  that  the  time  and  years  may  change 
her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

"I  have  told  you  these  things  that  you  may  rid  your- 
self of  the  idea  that  all  is  bliss  in  the  married  state." 

The  Bachelor  says  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  his 
friend  John  was  suffering  from  an  unusually  severe 
indigestion.  He  declares  that  the  wife  in  question 
is  one  of  the  most  "pleasant,  agreeable,  and  chatty 
ladies  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,"  and 
that  he  never  dreamed  but  that  she  and  her  husband 
lived  in  the  utmost  happiness.  "  For  aught  I  see," 
says  this  sententious  philosopher,  "  John  must  grin 
and  bear  it."  The  Eas}r  Chair,  M.D.,  is,  however, 
of  a  different  opinion.    There  is  a  specific  for  such 


cases — he  will  not  say  a  panacea — which  is  very 
simple,  and  which  he  herewith  prescribes  for  the 
present  patient : 

Take  equal  parts  of  reason,  resolution,  and  pa- 
tience; combine  them,  and  take  unintermittingly 
until  a  cure  is  effected.  In  a  chronic  case,  like  the 
one  now  presented,  miraculous  results  must  not  be 
immediately  expected.  Moreover  all  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  especially,  perhaps,  the  patience,  must  be 
of  the  very  finest  qualify,  and  perfectly  able  to  bear 
the  utmost  exposure.  Keep  up  a  good  heart,  never 
say  die,  and  ply  the  remedy  unwcariedly,  and  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  cure.  It  may  not  produce  love, 
but  it  will  restore  it. 


Jfinutjjhj  Jkorii  of  Ctmtttt  dtate. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  July.  Of 
events  at  home  there  is  little  of  special  inter- 
est to  record,  beyond  the  passage  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  of  a  joint  resolution  recommending  to 
the  States  the  adoption  of  certain  important  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  the  President's  Mes- 
sage expressing  his  dissent  from  the  measure. — In 
Europe  the  long-impending  war  has  fairly  broken 
out.  "We  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  leading  points 
of  the  facts  and  authenticated  reports,  coming  down 
to  the  18th  of  June,  when  war  was  formally  de- 
clared by  Prussia  and  Italy  against  Austria. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  joint  resolution  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, proposing  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
after  considerable  modiiications,  passed  the  Senate, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11,  and  was  j 
returned  to  the  House,  where  it  passed,  on  the  13th, 
by  a  strict  party  vote  of  120  to  32.  Certified  copies 
of  the  resolution  were,  as  the  law  prescribes,  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Governors  of  each  of 
the  States.  The  resolution  as  proposed  and  orig- 
inally passed  in  the  House  on  the  10th  of  May  was 
given  in  our  Record  for  June.  The  following  is 
the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  both  Houses : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled 
(two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring),  That  the  follow-  j 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  i 
States,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Leg-  1 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution,  name- 
ly: 

ARTICLE  — . 

Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  States  whereia  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  happiness,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  whenever  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, representatives  in  Congress,  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  or  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  21  years 
of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other 
crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  21  years 
of  age  in  such  State. 


Sec.  3.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Represent- 
ative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legisla- 
ture, or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Con- 
gress may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove 
such  disabilities. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for 
payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppress- 
ing insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  Pt.-itcs  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or 
pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  original  form  are 
that  to  Section  1  a  provision  is  added  declaring  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  to 
be  citizens  thereof ;  Section  2  is  altered  only  verbal- 
ly ;  Section  3  is  entirely  different ;  and  to  Section  4 
is  added  a  provision  declaring  the  inviolability  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. — On  the  24th 
the  President  sent  a  Message  to  Congress  setting 
forth  his  objections  to  this  proposed  Amendment, 
although  his  sanction  is  not  required  to  give  it 
validity.  The  President  says :  ' '  The  steps  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  [in  transmitting  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  Governors]  are  to  be  considered  as  pure- 
ly ministerial,  and  in  no  sense  whatever  committing 
the  Executive  to  an  approval  or  recommendation  of 
the  Amendment  to  the  State  Legislatures  or  to  the 
people."  He  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  Amend- 
ment should  be  proposed  by  Congress  until  after  the 
admission  of  kvyal  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  States  which  are  now  unrepresented. 

THE  FENIANS  IN  CANADA. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  considerable  numbers  of 
Fenians  made  their  way  in  small  parties  toward  the 
Canadian  frontiers.  Buffalo  and  Malone  in  New 
York,  and  St.  Albans  in  Vermont,  were  the  main 
points  of  rendezvous.  On  the  1st  of  June  a  consid- 
erable body  crossed  the  border  at  Buffalo,  and  had 
one  or  two  slight  skirmishes  with  the  Canadian 
troops  and  volunteers.  They  were  driven  back,  and 
many  of  them,  on  recrossing  the  lines,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Mean- 
while the  President  issued,  on  the  6th,  a  proclama- 
tion denouncing  the  hostile  enterprise  as  a  high 
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misdemeanor,  directing  the  authorities  to  arrest  all 
engaged  In  it,  and  instructing  General  Meade  to  ! 
employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  militia  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  invasion.  No  supplies  or  arms  were  allowed  to 
pass  to  those  ill  ( 'anada,  and  most  of  those  who  bad 
crossed  made  their  way  back.  Another  crossing 
was  made,  a  few  days  later,  near  St.  Albans,  but  it 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  former  one.  The  ofli- 
ccrs  of  the  Fenian  army  were  mainly  arrested  and 
held  to  ball;  the  privates  were  released  and  sent  to 
their  homes  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States. 

SOUTlir.i:\  AMERICA. 

Under  date  of  June  1,  Mr.  Blgelow,  our  Minister 
to  France,  relates  an  interview  between  himself  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  The  purport  is  that  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  French  Government,  u  for  its  own 
convenience,  and  for  no  other  reason,"  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Mexico  within  the  time  speeiticd 
(from  November,  18GG,  to  November,  1KI'»7)  "at  the 

very  latest,  s  kt  il*  climate  and  other  controlling 

considerations  permitted;  and  it  was  not  its  inten- 
tion to  replace  them  by  troops  from  any  other  quar- 
ter." As  to  the  reported  shipment  of  troops  from 
Austria  to  Mexico,  that  was  a  subject  with  which 
France  had  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Motley,  our  Min- 
ister to  Austria,  furnishes  the  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  reported  shipment  of  Austrian  troops 
to  Mexico,  the  upshot  of  which  is  contained lni  t" 
from  the  Austrian  Minister,  dated  May  30,  declar- 1 
fog  that  •'necessary  measures  have  been  taken  to 
Suspend  the  departure  of  the  newly  enlisted  volun- 
teers for  Mexico."  So  that  it  seems  clear  that 
Maximilian  will  have  to  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources to  maintain  his  position  in  Mexico. — The 
desultory  contlicts  in  Mexico  tend  rather  against  the 
Imperialists.  The  most  notable  incident  is  the 
capture,  on  the  KUh  of  June,  by  the  Liberals,  of  a 
large  merchandise  train,  guarded  by  some  2600  men, 
proceeding  from  Matamoras  to  the  interior. 

From  the  River  Plata  our  tidings  come  down  to  ' 
the  middle  of  May.  On  the  2d,  a  sharp  action  took 
place  at  Fstara  Hellaco  between  the  van-guard  of 
the  Allies  and  a  Paraguayan  division.  The  Para- 
guayans attacked  by  surprise,  captured  a  battery  of 
four  guns,  which  they  retained;  but  the  Allies  be- 
ing reinforced,  the  Paraguayans  were  in  the  end 
forced  from  the  field.  It  is  said  that  the  losses  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  5000  men,  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  Allies,  at  the  latest  dates,  w  ere  advancing 
by  land  and  river  to  attack  Ilumaita,  the  tirst  of  the 
Paraguayan  fortresses  on  the  river. 

EUROPE. 

The  proposition  for  a  general  European  Congress 
has  proved  unavailing,  Austria  refusing  to  join  it 
except  on  the  condition  that  none  of  the  Powers 
should  he  allowed  any  accession  of  territory.  The  , 
Fmperor  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  to  his  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  dune  11,  states  explicitly  the  views 
with  which  he  should  have  sent  a  representative  to 
the  Congress.  "  You  would,"  he  says,  "have  de- 
clared in  my  name  that  I  repudiated  all  idea  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  so  long  as  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  was  not  disturbed.  In  effect  we  could  j 
not  think  of  an  extension  of  our  frontiers  except  in 
case  of  the  map  of  Europe  being  remodeled  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  great  Power,  and  of  the  con- 
terminous provinces  demanding,  by  votes  freely  ex- 
pressed, their  annexation  to  France."  The  Emper- 
or savs;  ''The  conflict  which  has  arisen  has  three 


causes :  the  geographical  position  of  Prussia,  imper- 
fectly bounded;  the  wish  of  Germany,  demanding 
a  political  reconstitution*  more  conformable  to  its 
general  wants ;  and  the  necessity  of  Italy  to  secure 
her  national  independence."  lie  would  have  pro- 
posed that  Austria  should,  for  an  equitable  consid- 
eration, cede  Venetia  to  Italy ;  Prussia  should  have 
more  "  homogeneousncss  in  the  north,"  w  hich  must 
be  understood  to  mean  the  Duchies  which  she  claims ; 
and  that  Austria,  having  given  up  Venetia,  should 
still  "maintain  her  great  position  in  Germany."  In 
the  case  of  war,  w  hich  he  judges  imminent,  he  thinks 
that  France  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms  ;  but 
he  adds  significantly  that  he  is  assured  that,  "  what- 
ever be  the  results  of  the  war,  none  of  the  questions 
which  touch  us  shall  be  resolved  without  the  assent 
of  France." 

In  the  mean  while  events  have  been  marching. 
We  note  the  principal  in  chronological  order. 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  kept  increasing 
and  concentrating  their  armies  and  armaments; 
Russia  has  moved  large  forces  toward  her  frontiers, 
as  was  supposed  in  consequence  of  some  understand- 
ing with  Austria;  the  Prussians  advanced  into  the 
Duchies,  displacing  the  Austrian  troops  there; 
whereupon  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Vienna  re- 
ceived his  sjasspotta,  and  the  Austrian  Minister  was 
recalled  from  Merlin.  Then  a  dispute  arose  in  the 
Federal  Diet  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  The 
former  demanded  that  the  Federal  army  should  be 
"  uiobili/.i  d "  and  a  Commander-in-Chief  nominated 
by  the  Diet.  Prussia  protested  against  this  mobili- 
aation  of  the  Federal  army  as  a  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral compact;  but  the  Diet,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
voted  for  the  mobilization.  There  were,  including 
Austria,  9  votes  cast  in  favor,  and  G  against  it.  The 
^  \  (  tes  (  ust  with  Austria  r»  present  a  population  of 
1 1,000,000,  and  include  the  second-class  States,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  and  Hanover;  the  5  votes  cast  with 
Prussia  are  all  from  minor  States  and  represent  a 
population  of  0,000,000.  The  representative  from 
Baden,  having  received  no  instructions,  did  not 
vote.  The  Prussian  representative  thereupon  an- 
nounced that  his  Government  considered  the  Fed- 
eral Diet  dissolved,  that  Prussia  seceded  from  the 
present  Confederation,  and  submitted  proposals  for 
a  new  league.  The  Austrian  Minister  insisted  upon 
the  indissolubility  of  the  Confederation,  declaring 
that  no  member  had  a  right  to  secede.  The  Diet 
passed  a  resolution  sanctioning  this  view.  Prus- 
sia had  before  announced  that  any  State  voting 
for  the  mobilization  of  the  Federal  army  would  be 
considered  to  have  committed  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Prussia,  and  that,  if  war  ensued,  she  would 
be  guided  solely  by  her  own  interests  and  those  of 
her  friends.  Among  the  States  which  thus  voted 
were  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Hanover.  On 
the  16th,  two  days  after  the  vote,  Prussian  troops 
entered  both  these  kingdoms,  occupying  the  capitals 
on  the  17th  and  18th. 

At  the  hour  when  our  Record  closes  the  steamer 
brings  intelligence  up  to  the  20th  of  June,  of  which 
we  condense  the  principal  points.  An  engagement 
took  place  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  between  the 
Prussians  and  a  detachment  of  the  Federal  army, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Simultaneous- 
ly on  the  18th  Prussia  and  Italy  declared  war 
against  Austria,  of  course  by  previous  concert. 
The  Prussian  Government  sent  to  the  various  for- 
eign courts  a  dispatch  justifying  its  course.  It 
states  that  the  action  of  the  Diet  on  the  14th  broke 
up  the  Confederation,  and  the  law  of  self-prescrva- 
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tion  compelled  Prussia  to  secure  herself  against  the 
action  of  neighboring  States.  A  conditional  alli- 
ance was  p:*oposed  to  Saxony.  Hanover,  and  others, 
on  the  basis  that  they  should  reduce  their  Avar  es- 
tablishments, agree  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  Ger- 
man Parliament ;  and  on  those  conditions  they 
should  be  guaranteed  all  their  rights  and  territories. 
The3e  propositions  were  declined ;  and  "  as  Prussia's 
geographical  position  does  not  allow  her  to  tolerate 
in  those  States  open  or  concealed  hostilities  while 
she  is  engaged  in  war  in  another  direction,  the 
Prussian  forces  have  crossed  the  frontiers  of  those 
countries  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  cut  off  in 
the  rear  while  defending  ourselves  against  Austria." 
A  royal  proclamation  was  spread  among  the  people 
of  the  invaded  States,  declaring  that,  in  seeking  to 
make  Germany  a  party  in  her  war  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet  had  violated  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  that  this  being  in  effect 
abrogated,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  German  nation  to 
form  a  new  Constitution.  And  the  measures  which 
Prussia  had  taken  were  necessary  for  "  the  defense 
of  her  independence,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  Diet;"  and  "Prussia  could 
not  now  tolerate  either  enemies  or  doubtful  friends 
on  her  borders."  Meanwhile  the  troops  which  had 
entered  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse$Cassel,  had 
received  strict  orders  to  observe  the  most  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  people  of  those  States,  and  in 
the  event  of  coming  into  contact  with  their  troops 
to  avoid  bloodshed  as  much  as  possible  by  endeav- 
oring to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 


In  the  Federal  Diet  a  motion  presented  by  Sax- 
ony, requesting  assistance  against  the  Prussian  in- 
vasion, was  passed  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5;  Prussia 
not  being  present,  and  the  representative  of  Baden 
voting  with  the  majority. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  issued  a  long  manifesto 
to  his  people.  "On  the  northern  and  southern 
frontiers  of  the  Empire,"  says  the  manifesto,  "are 
arrayed  the  armies  of  two  allied  enemies  of  Aus- 
tria, with  the  intention  of  shaking  the  foundations 
of  her  position  as  a  European  Power.  To  neither 
of  them  has  Austria  given  any  Cause  of  offense. 
But  one  of  the  hostile  Powers  [Italy]  deems  no  pro- 
test necessarj7  to  justify  its  lust  for  the  plunder  of  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  In  the  eyes  of 
that  Power  a  favorable  opportunity  is  a  sufficient 
cause  for  war."  In  respect  to  the  difficulties  with 
Prussia  the  manifesto  says:  "Austria  sought  no 
conquests,  and  bears  no  part  of  the  blame  for  the  sad 
list  of  unhappy  complications  which,  had  Prussia's 
intentions  been  equally  disinterested,  would  never 
have  arisen,  and  which  have  been  brought  about  for 
the  accomplishment  of  selfish  objects,  and  are  not 
therefore  susceptible  of  a  peaceful  solution  by  my 
Government."  The  Emperor  assures  his  people 
that  "in  this  conflict  we  shall  not  be  alone.  The 
princes  and  people  of  Germany  are  aware  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, and  not  only  ourselves,  but  also  our  German 
brethren  of  the  Confederation,  are  in  arms  for  the 
security  of  those  objects  which  we  are  bound  to  de- 
fend." * 
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The  History  of  Julius  Caisar,  Vol.  II.  By  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  greater  part  of  this  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  wars  in  Gaul. 
Taking  Caesars  Commentaries  as  the  ground-work, 
but  abridging  portions  where  there  is  a  prodigality 
of  details,  and  amplifying  where  Caesar  more  slight-  j 
ly  develops  his  proceedings,  the  authors  of  this 
work  have  produced  a  thorough  history  of  those 
great  campaigns  which  have  gained  for  Caesar  a 
place  as  one  of  the  four  great  captains  of  the  world. 
We  say  the  "  authors  ;"  for  every  page  bears  proofs 
that  many  persons  have  labored  long  and  diligently 
upon  this  History.  Every  passage  in  contemporary 
writers  which  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
has  been  examined  ;  surveys,  explorations,  and  ex- 
cavations have  been  made ;  profound  mathematical 
and  astronomical  calculations,  often  to  establish  a 
single  point,  have  been  performed ;  every  mile  of 
territory  traversed  by  the  Roman  legions  has  been 
c;one  over  in  order  to  fix  the  localities  and  elucidate 
the  operations  carried  on.  The  lifetime  of  no  one 
man.  to  say  nothing  of  one  whose  occupations  are 
so  numerous  as  that  of  the  Emperor,  would  suffice 
to  perform  this  preliminary  work.  But  the  whole 
of  this  mass  of  materials  has  been  moulded  and  com- 
pacted into  what  we  must  regard  as  the  most  per- 
fect military  history  extant.  The  volume  details 
the  events  of  ten  years,  closing  with  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon  by  Caesar,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
civil  war.  The  key-note  to  the  whole  history  is 
struck  near  the  beginning:  "The  sequel  of  this 
history  will  prove  that  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
civil  war  belongs  not  to  Caesar  but  toPompey  ;  and 
although  the  former  had  his  eyes  incessantly  fixed 
on  his  enemies  at  Rome,  none  the  less  for  that  he 


pursued  his  conquests,  without  making  them  subor- 
dinate to  his  own  personal  interests.  If  he  had 
sought  only  his  own  elevation,  in  his  military  suc- 
cesses he  would  have  followed  an  entirely  opposite 
course.  "NVe  should  not  have  seen  him  sustain, 
during  eight  years,  a  desperate  struggle,  and  incur 
the  risks  of  enterprises  such  as  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany.  After  his  first  campaigns  he 
need  only  have  returned  to  Rome  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  he  had  acquired."  All  this,  changing 
only  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  is  the  Napo- 
leonic representation  of  the  first  Empire.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  volume  occurs  a  passage  which 
reads  like  a  vindication  of  Napoleon's  own  coup 
d'etat:  "Caesar  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
maintaining  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in 
spite  of  the  Senate,  or  of  surrendering  himself  to 
his  enemies."  Ought  not,  asks  Napoleon,  Caesar 
to  have  renounced  his  command?  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plies, answering  his  own  question,  "if  by  his  ab- 
negation he  could  save  Rome  from  anarchy,  cor- 
ruption, and  tyranny.  No,  if  this  abnegation 
would  endanger  what  he  had  most  at  heart,  the 
regeneration  of  the  Republic.  As  chief  of  the  popu- 
lar party  he  felt  a  great  cause  rise  behind  him ;  it 
urged  him  forward,  and  obliged  him  to  conquer,  in 
despite  of  legality,  the  imprecations  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  the  uncertain  judgment  of  posterity.  Ro- 
man society,  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  asked  for  a 
master ;  oppressed  Italy,  for  a  representative  ;  the 
world,  boAved  under  the  yoke,  for  a  saviour.  Ought 
he,  by  deserting  his  mission,  disappoint  so  many 

j  legitimate  hopes,  so  many  noble  aspirations  ?  

j  There  are  imperious  circumstances  which  condemn 
!  public  men  cither  to  abnegation  or  to  perseverance. 
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To  ding  to  power  when  one  is  no  longer  able  to  do 
good,  and  when,  as  a  representative  of  the  past,  one 
has,  as  it  were,  no  partisans  but  among  those  who 
live  upon  abuses,  is  a  deplorable  obstinacy;  to  aban- 
don it  when  one  is  the  representative  of  a  new  era, 
and  the  hope  of  a  better  future,  is  a  cowardly  act 
and  a  crime."  Such,  in  effect  though  not  in  form, 
is  Napoleon's  view  of  his  own  procedure.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  compare  it  with  the  representations  of  King- 
lake  ;  still  more  curious  would  it  be  to  compare  both 
witli  what,  Carlyle  might  say,  were  he  to  write  the 
history  of  Napoleon  III.  Apart  from  the  political 
motive,  which  is  kept  quite  out  of  view  during  the 
narration  of  the  campaigns,  and  only  reappears  in 
the  closing  chapters  which  treat  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  Koine,  we  repeat  that  this  account  of  Ca-sar's 
Campaigns  is  the  most  perfect  military  history  ex- 
tant.   (Published  by  Harper  and  Brother!.) 

Homes  without  Hands.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
In  the  present  Number  of  this  Magazine,  and  in 
several  preceding  ones,  we  have  given  papers  drawn 
in  a  great  measure  from  this  work.  Copious  as 
these  are  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  instructive 
and  interesting  matter  embodied  in  this  volmne. 
Its  plan  is  simple  yet  philosophical,  being  to  de- 
scribe the  habitations  of  animals  according  to  their 
principle  of  construction.  It  commences  with  the 
simplest  form  of  habitation,  a  burrow  in  the  ground, 
whether  made  by  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  or  in- 
sects; then  proceeds  to  those  homes  which  are  hung 
in  the  air;  those  that  are  built  up  upon  the  ground 
or  other  solid  foundations;  those  that  are  construct- 
ed beneath  the  surface  of  the  water;  those  which 
arc  inhabited  by  creatures  living  socially  in  com- 
munities; those  which  are  parasitic  upon  animals 
or  plants;  those  that  arc  built  upon  branches; 
closing  with  those  miscellaneous  habitations  which 
could  not  be  classed  in  cither  of  the  preceding 
groups.  The  homes  of  well-nigh  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent species  of  animals  arc  described,  with  ac- 
counts of  the  habits  of  the  handless  builders.  These 
are  illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  pictures,  convey- 
ing through  the  eye  a  far  more  correct  impression 
than  could  be  given  by  words.  Taken  all  in  all, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  charming  work  on  Natural 
History  which  has  for  years  come  within  our  notice. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By 
William  Swixton.  The  history  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac — commencing  from  the  time  when, 
under  McClellan,  it  undertook  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign of  the  Peninsula,  running  through  Pope's 
unfortunate  operations  in  Virginia,  the  repulse  of 
the  Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland,  the  slaugh- 
ters of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  the 
triumph  at  Gettysburg,  the  fearful  march  through 
the  Wilderness,  the  combats  on  the  Chickahominy, 
the  persistent  beleaguerment  of  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg, closing  with  the  capture  of  the  Confeder- 
ate army  of  Northern  Virginia,  to  which  it  had  so 
long  been  opposed— is  in  effect  the  history  of  the 
war.  For  the  great  achievements  of  the  armies  of 
the  West  were  in  a  measure  subordinate  to  these. 
The  head  of  the  rebellion  was  always  with  the  army 
at  Richmond.  While  this  remained  uncrushed  the 
rebellion  could  survive  the  loss  of  its  members. 
When  this  was  finally  crushed  all  was  lost.  Mr. 
Swinton  has  elaborated  this  history  with  great  care 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  with  great 
judgment.  Some  of  his  conclusions  will  long  re- 
main matters  of  question ;  but  as  a  whole  his  book 
will  6tand  the  ordeal  of  discussion  and  criticism. 
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Whoever  hereafter  undertakes  to  write  the  history 
of  the  war  must  be  under  great  obligation  to  this 
work.  We  judge  it  to  be  by  far  the  best  work  upon 
the  war  which  has  yet  been  produced.  (Published 
by  C.  B.  Richardson.) 

Pictorial  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 
By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  The  war  had  scarcely 
closed  when  several  works,  previously  commenced, 
purporting  to  be  "  Histories"  of  the  great  conflict, 
were  hurried  to  a  conclusion.  No  one  of  these  has 
the  slightest  claim  to  that  character.  Each  and  all 
of  them  abound  with  errors,  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them, 
one  and  all,  absolutely  worthless.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  The  materials  from  which  a 
history  must  be  framed  lay  widely  scattered.  Many 
were  inaccessible,  and  only  came  to  light  gradually 
one  by  one.  Had  they  all  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
writers  of  these  so-called  histories  it  would  have 
been  a  labor  of  months  to  arrange  and  compare 
them,  so  as  from  the  mass  of  partial  and  often  con- 
tradictory statements  to  arrive  at  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Mr.  Lossing  has  wisely  chosen 
not  to  hazard  his  well-won  reputation  by  rushing 
hastily  into  print.  His  first  volume — the  only  one 
which  has  been  published — is  mainly  preliminary, 
narrating  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  great  con- 
spiracy, bringing  the  history  down  only  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Pull  Pun.  Thus  far  the  facts  are  so  well  es- 
tablished, and  have  already  been  so  often  detailed, 
that  we  think  he  has  committed  an  error  in  dwell- 
ing so  minutely  upon  them.  We  think  that  his 
first  volume  might  have  brought  the  history  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  leaving 
for  the  succeeding  volumes  the  great  military  oper- 
ations which  fairly  began  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  upon  the  line  of  the 
Chickahominy  before  Richmond.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Lossing's  task  has  been  comparatively  easy.  We 
trust  that  the  harder  part,  which  is  yet  to  be  per- 
formed, will  be  worthily  accomplished.  He  cer- 
tainly brings  to  its  execution  some  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  historian.  He  is  unwearied  in  his 
collection  of  facts  and  documents,  and  is  little  like- 
ly to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  loose  statements  which 
have  misled  so  many  of  his  predecessors  into  the 
commission  of  the  most  absurd  errors.  We  confi- 
dently anticipate  that  his  work  will  prove  not  un- 
worthy  of  the  author  and  the  subject.  (Published 
by  George  W.  Childs.) 

"  A  Narrative  of  A  ndcrsonville.  By  Ambrose 
Si'Exceu.  There  are  some  passages  of  history 
which  we  could  almost  wish  should  have  remained 
forever  unwritten.  Such  are  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  horrors  of  the  Southern  prison- 
pens,  and  notably  that  of  Andersonville.  But  the 
world  will  not  suffer  the  memory  of  these  atrocities 
to  die.  It  is  well,  therefore,  since  they  must  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  that  they  should 
be  truly  described.  Mr.  Spencer,  long  a  resident 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  "  hell  upon 
earth,"  and  with  the  official  records  of  the  trial  of 
the  chief  actor  in  the  atrocities  there  perpetrated 
before  him,  has  told  the  story  of  Andersonville.  It 
is  all  the  more  impressive  from  the  grave  and  un- 
impassioned  manner  in  which  it  is  narrated.  The 
naked  facts,  proved  by  testimony  more  conclusive 
than  was  ever  before  brought  to  bear  upon  a  simi- 
lar case,  show  that  nowhere  before  in  the  world's 
history  has  such  an  accumulation  of  outrage  been 
perpetrated  as  in  the  State  of  Georgia  during  the 
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fourteen  months  which  followed  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1864,  when  "the  first  detachment  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  was  received  at  the  Confederate  States 
Military  Prison  at  Andersonville. "  How  far  the 
deep  damnation  of  these  atrocities  rests  upon  Wirz, 
the  miserable  instrument  by  whom  they  were  in 
part  perpetrated,  and  in  how  far  they  are  shared  by 
others  to  whom  he  was  subordinate,  we  will  not 
here  inquire.  It  may  be  as  well  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  not  inquired  too  closely.  It  is  enough  that  he 
has  told  the  story  of  Andersonville  as  fully  as  it 
could  be  told  within  the  limits  of  a  single  small 
volume.    (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle,  by  Colonel  Harry  Gil- 
mor.  This  Gilmor  is  a  native  of  Maryland,  who, 
with  several  of  his  kith  and  kin,  went  over  to  the 
Confederates  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
Like  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  he  had  not  the  pre- 
text of  going  with  his  State  against  his  Nation. 
Each  was  a  double  traitor,  upon  either  theory — 
Northern  or  Southern.  Semmes  was  shielded  from 
punishment  by  being  included  as  "Brigadier-Gen- 
eral" in  the  surrender  by  Joe  Johnston.  Gilmor,  a 
prisoner  in  our  hands,  was  released  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  rebellion.  We  rejoice  that  this  was 
done ;  and  that  it  will  remain  upon  record  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  or  after  its  sup- 
pression, no  man  was  harmed  in  life  or  limb,  no 
man  suffered  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  any  of- 
fense which  could  be  styled  political  or  military. 
Gilmor,  by  his  own  story,  was  a  perfect  Paladin, 
killing  with  his  own  hands  quite  as  many  men  as 
the  famous  Captain  Bobadil  proposed  to  do,  and 
making  more  hair-breadth  escapes  than  have  been 
claimed  for  Dick  Turpin.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
noting  that  to  him  was  committed  the  work  of  set- 
ting fire  to  Chambersburg ;  and  that  although  as  a 
matter  of  taste  he  rather  disliked  the  work,  he  still 
thinks  it  a  measure  altogether  justifiable  on  the 
part  of  what  he  still  styles  "our  government." 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Lectures  on  the  Stud?/  of  History.  By  Goldwin 
Smith.  The  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford  takes 
ground  precisely  opposite  to  the  "Positive"  theory 
of  History  enunciated  by  Comte  and  Buckle.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  History  is  governed  by  universal, 
invariable,  and  necessary  laws ;  so  that  the  histo- 
rian ought  to  be  able  to  predict  the  rise,  progress, 
aad  deca3r  of  a  nation  as  surely  as  the  astronomer 
can  foretell  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  or  lay  down  the 
orbit  of  a  comet.  According  to  Professor  Smith, 
"History  is  made  up  of  the  actions  of  men,  and 
each  man  is  conscious,  in  his  own  case,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  men  are  free;"  and  "humanity  advances 
by  free  effort,  and  is  not  developed  according  to  in- 
variable laws,  such  as,  when  discovered,  would 
give  birth  to  a  new  science."  In  our  judgment  the 
true  theory  is  that  elaborated  by  Professor  Draper 
in  his  two  great  works  :  "  The  life  of  the  individual 
man  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  part  he  submits  to 
the  free-will  impulses  of  himself  and  others,  and 
in  part  he  is  under  the  inexorable  dominion  of 
law;"  and  man  proceeds  in  his  social  march  in 
obedience  to  law.  Free-will  is  a  part  of  this  law ; 
and  "Free-will  and  Fate,  Uncertainty  and  Des- 
tiny, and  all  other  conditions  seemingly  contra- 
dictory, are  watched  by  the  sleepless  eye  of  Provi- 
dence." We  believe,  therefore,  in  opposition  to 
Professor  Smith,  that  there  is  a  Science  of  History. 
Appended  to  the  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History 
is  one  on  the  "Foundation  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies," and  another  on  "  The  University  of  Oxford," 


j  originally  published  in  this  Magazine,  which  are  of 
very  considerable  interest.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil.    By  S.  H.  Daddow  and 
j  Benjamin  Bannan.    One  of  the  joint-authors  of 
;  this  work  is  a  mining  engineer,  the  other  the  editor 
of  the  leading  journal  of  the  Coal  Regions.  We 
j  must  assume  that  the  statistics  which  they  furnish 
j  are  reliable.    According  to  these  the  area  of  the 
workable  coal-fields  of  Europe  is  something  less 
|  than  10,000  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  6000 
are  in  Great  Britain  ;  Australia  has  15,000 ;  British 
America  2200 ;  the  United  States  200,000.   That  is, 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  coal  stored  up  for 
future  generations  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.    But  of  the  150,000,000  of  tons  annually 
produced,  Great  Britain  furnishes  90,000,000.  Some 
of  the  ablest  British  thinkers — notably  among  them 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer —do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Britain  depends  on  her  coal-fields.    Now  those  are 
being  so  rapidly  used  up  that  at  the  present  rate  they 
will  be  exhausted  in  from  100  to  200  years,  when  the 
supply  in  the  United  States  will  hardly  have  been 
!  touched.     The  State  of  Illinois  alone,  which  now 
1  produces  but  1,000,000  tons  a  year,  has  in  reserve 
;  live  times  as  much  as  all  Great  Britain.    Such  con- 
|  sidorations" render  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  volume 
of  special  interest,  even  though  we  may  not  agree 
with  the  speculations  of  the  authors  as  to  the  origin 
of  coal  and  oil,  which  they  believe  to  be  strictly 
mineral,  in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion  which  ascribes  to  them  a  vegetable  origin. 

Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and 
the  East.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Fifth 
Year.  This  work  has  become  the  recognized  rade 
mecum  of  American  travelers  in  Europe.  Within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume  it  comprises  nearly 
every  thing  which  a  tourist  requires  to  direct  him 
in  almost  any  part  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Eg}rpt. 
The  editor  resides  abroad,  and  every  year  goes  over 
a  great  portion  of  the  ground  in  order  to  be  able 
personally  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  kept  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time.  Extensive  additions 
and  corrections  have  been  introduced  throughout 
into  the  issue  for  the  present  year — the  fifth  during 
which  the  work  has  appeared.  (Published  by  Har- 
per and  Brothers.) 

Of  new  novels  we  note :  The  Toilers  of  the  Sen, 
by  Victor  Hugo,  the  plot  of  which  is  constructed 
with  a  skill  worthy  of  Wilkie  Collins,  while  it 
abounds  with  those  touches  of  pathos  and  humor 
which  have  placed  Victor  Hugo  at  the  head  of 
French  writers  of  fiction  now  living. — Phemie  Kel- 
ler, by  F.  G.  Trafford,  forming  272  of  "The  Li- 
brary of  Select  Novels, "  is  a  story  quite  worthy  of  in- 
troduction into  that  Series. — Armadale,  by  Wilkie 
Collins,  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine, 
who  need  not  be  told  that  it  evinces  the  marvelous 
constructive  power  which  is  the  distinguishing  tal- 
ent of  the  author. — Inside:  a  Chronicle  of  Secession, 
by  George  F.  Harrington,  republished  from 
"Harpers  Weekly,"  is  more  than  a  novel.  Under 
the  form  of  fiction  it  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
Southern  life  and  society  during  the  time  of  the 
great  rebellion.  The  author,  Southern  born  and 
Southern  bred,  lived  all  through  those  four  weary 
years  in  the  midst  of  the  scen-js  which  he  describes, 
which  were  looted  down  day  by  day  as  they  pass- 
ed before  his  eyes.  Only  the  concluding  pages 
were  written  since  the  war  closed.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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AWJSC4  )NSIN  friend  writes  :  I  dropped  into  a 
Justice  Court  one  evening  in  a  village  here- 
about, and  found  the  room  crowded  with  spectators, 
who  bad  been  there  all  day  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Senator  W         and  Judge  <,!  ,  as  to 

whether  the  witness  on  the  stand  should  l)C  allowed 

to  answer  a  quostjon  put  by  Q  and  objected  to 

by  W  .  It  seemed  that  the  witness  had  testi- 
fied that  he  saw  the  defendant  one  morning  split- 
ting rails,  and  ()          wished  to  show  what  the 

defendant  said  he  Intended  to  do  with  them.  The 
answer  was  supposed  to  decide  the  whole  case,  and 
the  lawyers  bad  spent  near  ten  hours  in  discussing 
the  question,  and  had  .sent  Beveral  times  during  the 

day  to  a  neighboring  town  for  authorities, 
At  length  the  Justice  decided  that  the  question 

should  he  answered.  <v>  was  elate  over  his  vic- 
tory, and  tauntingly  asked  W         if  he  had  any 

further  objections ?  then,  turning  to  witness,  said: 

"Now,  Sir,  you  answer  my  question;  W  docs 

not  object.  What  did  the  defendant  tell  you  he 
was  going  to  do  with  those  rails?''  The  audience 
was  profoundly  silent;  and  the  witness,  giving  a 
very  thoughtful  look  to  the  Moor,  calmly  answered  : 
"Nothing  that  I  know  of!"'  The  court  adjourned 
till  the  next  day. 


Tni':  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  noted  for  its  "dog 
laws"  and  a  habit  its  members  have  of  voting  them- 
selves large  quantities  of  postage-stamps.  .1  

S  ,  a  not  over-intelligent  but  honest  German, 

represented  the  Creek  district  in  the  Assembly  a 
few  years  before  the  rebellion,  and  voted  for  and 
took  his  quota  of  postage-stampe  with  a  dignity  and 

promptness  worthy  of  a  more  experienced  legis- 
lator. At  the  close  of  the  session  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  taking  with  him  over  forty  dollars1  worth 

of  surplus  Stamps.    A  few  years  after  J  S  

took  his  first  letter  to  the  post-ofiice,  and  was  told 
by  the  postmaster  that  the  stamp  he  had  put  on  it 
was  worthless,  as  it  was  one  of  the  old  kind  of 
Stamps,  and  the  time  for  redeeming  them  had  ex- 
pired. "Hein  !"  said  John,  "1  fought  dey  vould 
haf  last  me  so  long  vat  I  lives — and  I  Ciuk  u<  ij  villi" 

IIoxky  Cki:kk,  Sauk  County,  is  a  settlement  of 
Germans  several  miles  from  the  Wisconsin  River 
and  civilization.  But  its  inhabitants  love,  mam  . 
quarrel,  forgive  each  other,  and  arc  happy  again, 
the  same  as  other  people.    Some  years  ago  Lawyer 

G  ,  who  lived  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  from 

Honey  Creek,  was  called  upon  by  an  injured  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band.   G         promised  it  should  be  done  at  the 

next  term  of  court,  which  was  near  at  hand,  if  she 
would  bring  him  twenty-five  dollars  the  next  day. 

She  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  G  set  about 

drawing  the  papers.  The  same'evening  the  hus- 
band called  on  G  ,  and  wished  a  divorce  from  his 

wife.   G  told  him  he  would  do  it  for  twenty-five 

dollars  down,  and  the  German  started  home  for  the 
money.  G  considered  himself  in  luck — a  dou- 
ble fee  and  no  opposition. 

Court-time  came,  but  he  had  seen  neither  money 
nor  husband  nor  wife.  Inquiry  showed  that  his 
clients  were  living  together  again  on  the  best  of 

terms.    G          had  drawn  the  papers  in  the  case, 

and  how  was  he  to  get  his  pay  ?    He  sent  the  par- 


ties word  that  unless  they  sent  him  twenty-five 
dollars  they  would  be  divorced  the  next  day,  and 
punished  for  living  together!  The  German  walked 
ten  miles  in  the  rain  that  night  with  the  money. 

Liki  t.  K  ,  a  gallant  and  dashing  officer  of 

the  —  Indiana  Battery,  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
who  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  his  fine  penman- 
ship, had  with  him  a  shining  piece  of  ebony  an- 
swering to  the  name  of  Mose.    Mose  adored  a  fair 

African  at  Nashville.    Lieut.  K         often  wrote 

letters  for  him  to  her.  On  closing  one  for  him,  he 
asked,  "Mose,  any  thing  more?"  Mose,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  with  a  grin,  replied,  "  Yess,  Massa; 
tell  Hose  howdy,  and  to  excuse  bad  spelling  and  bad 
writing  /" 


During  the  late  war,  w  hile  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners had  been  stopped  for  an  indefinite  time,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  Federal  officers  were  stopping 
as  quests  of  J.  D.  in  the  Hotel  De  Libby,  time 
dragged  heavily, aad  among  other  resources  to  amuse 
ourselves,  and  drive  away  the  dull  monotony  of 
prison  life,  many  resorted  to  writing  letters  to  their 
friends  at  home,  which,  owing  to  prison  rules,  were 
required  to  be  very  brief,  consisting  of  but  six  lines, 
on  purely  domestic  matters,  leaving  the  envelope 
unsealed.  In  consequence,  considerable  ingenuity 
and  skill  was  practiced  to  extend  the  limit  and 
evade  the  eye  of  the  officials.  Among  other  de- 
vices a  solution  of  salcratus  and  water  was  used  as 
an  invisible  ink  by  officers  having  an  understanding 
with  their  friends.  A  Tennessee  ofiiccr  among  our 
number,  hearing  of  the  secret,  concluded  to  try  its 
etfect,  and  after  writing  the  usual  six  lines  with  or- 
dinary ink,  concluded  his  letter  with  a  P.S.  inform- 
ing his  friends  (not  having  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  them)  that  "if  they  wished  to  read  the 
whole  of  his  letter,  to  hold  it  to  the  stove!"  And 
then  finished  the  sheet  with  invisible  ink.  The  use 
of  the  article  witli  us  was  soon  after  "played  out." 

A  connEsroxDEXT  in  Boone  County,  Missouri, 
writes: 

Having  never  heard  any  thing  in  the  Drawer 
from  our  parts,  I  contribute  the  following,  which 
you  can  take  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  think  it  equal 
to  any  "  fish  story"  I  ever  heard  : 

A  traveler  passing  through  our  town  asked  our 
livery-stable  man  how  much  corn  was  usually  raised 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  told  him  there  was 
generally  raised  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  each  stalk  had  nine  ears  on  it,  and  was 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  "That  is  nothing  to 
our  corn,"  says  the  traveler,  "up  in  Illinoy,  where 
I  come  from  ;  we  always  had  nine  ears  to  each  stalk, 
and  a  peck  of  shelled  corn  hanging  to  each  tassel, 
and  we  never  could  raise  any  corn-field  beans  with 
it."  "Why?"  "Because  the  corn  grew  so  fast 
it  always  pulled  the  beans  up  !" 

This  conies  from  Ohio : 

We  have  for  a  townsman  one  Johnny  G  , 

who  a  number  of  years  since  left  the  "bogs  of  Ould 
Ireland"  to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  He  found 
it  in  the  form  of  a  rich  widow ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  to-day  ranks  himself  among  the  "silf- 
made  min"  of  the  country. 
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Johnny,  though  small  in  stature,  is  very  aspiring, 
and  when  promoted  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  elated. 
About  two  years  since  he  was  chosen  marshal  at  a 
military  funeral.  Every  thing  passed  off  satisfac- 
torily until  the  procession  was  en  route  for  the  cem- 
etery, when  Johnny,  who  had  been  reviewing  them 
as  they  passed,  galloped  to  the  head,  and  addressed 
the  following  Irish  remark  to  the  escort:  "Gintle- 
men  !  gintlemen  !  not  quite  so  fast !  The  corpse 
can't  keep  up  wid  ye!" 


An  officer  writes :  A  short  time  since  while  I 
was  passing  up  the  Missouri  River,  during  very 
high  water,  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  espied  some 
wood  partially  submerged,  and  thinking  to  get  it 
very  cheap,  the  boat  was  landed,  and  all  w;is  in 
readiness  to  commence  taking  it  on  board.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  owner  of  the  "wood  yard"  made 
his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  announced 
that  the  wood  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  $5 
per  cord.  The  Captain  told  him  he  did  not  want 
any  wood  at  that  price,  and  the  boat  was  again 
started.  "We  had  not  gone  more  than  two  hundred 
yards,  however,  when  we  were  hailed  by  a  man 
standing  near  a  cabin,  who  evidently  had  heard  the 
conversation  at  the  lower  "wood  pile."  The  en- 
gines were  at  once  stopped,  and  the  man  yelled  at 
the  top  of  his  voice :  "I  say,  Cap'en  !  I've  got  some 
good,  hard,  dry  wood  you  may  have  for  three  dol- 
lars a  cord!"  "All  right!"  says  the  Captain; 
"  where  is  it?"  The  man  slowly  raised  his  hand, 
and,  pointing  inland,  said:  "Well,  Cap'en,  it's  jest 
about  four  miles  right  back  thar  in  the  woods!" 


Old  Eke  Jones,  formerly  a  resident  of  Schuyler 
County,  New  York,  drank  so  often  to  other  persons' 
health  that  his  own  became  somewhat  impaired. 
He  went  to  Oswego  in  the  summer  of  18G2,  to  be 
examined  and  mustered  into  the  volunteer  service 
of  the  United  States.  The  examining  surgeon 
asked  him  "if  he  ever  had  an  attack  of  the  head- 
ache or  tooth-ache  ?  if  so,  how  often  he  experienced 
such  an  attack,  and  how  long  it  generally  lasted? 

His  reply  was  that  he  "occasionally  had  the  head- 
ache; it  would  come  on  about  once  a  month,  and  last 
about  six  tvecks  /" 


Dear  Drawer, — I  think  it  was  in  the  March 
Number  that  a  "good  one"  on  "old  Grove"  was  re- 
lated by  your  Abercrombie  correspondent.  Here  is 
another,  and  a  "  reliable  gentleman"  can  be  found 
who  will  vouch  for  it.  "Grove"  was  on  his  way  to 
St.  Cloud  with  a  jolly  party  of  friends,  one  cold  day 
last  winter,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Clear  Water  (sixteen  miles  below  St.  Cloud) 
they  concluded  to  "get  outside  of  something  warm" 
as  soon  as  possible;  so  they  hitched  their  team, 
proceeded  to  the  hotel,  and  called  for  something  in- 
vigorating. The  fluid  was  set  before  them,  and 
Grove  quietly  filled  his  glass  as  he  inquired  :  "Is 
this  clear  water?"  The  landlord  replied  (thinking 
he  alluded  to  the  village)  that  it  was.  "Then," 
said  he,  pushing  his  glass  from  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  supreme  disgust,  "give  me  whisky, 
for  my  stomach  could  never  stand  a  dose  of  clear  wa- 
ter on  as  cold  a  day  as  this !"  The  crowd  roared, 
the  landlord  caved,  and  the  boys  didn't  have  any 
thing  to  pay  at  that  bar. 


During  the  campaign  in  East  Tennessee,  in  the 
winter  of  1863-G4,  quite  a  spirited  engagement  oc- 
curred near  Bean  Station,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 


the  Holston.  In  this  engagement  Colonel  TVolford 
of  Kentucky  commanded  a  division  of  Federal  cav- 
alry, and  was  hotly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and 
at  nightfall  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Some  time 
after  we  visited  Bean  Station,  and  passing  over  the 
ground  held  by  Wolford's  division  we  came  to  a  log- 
hut,  in  the  door  of  which  stood  a  "lone  woman" 
with  seven  small  children  and  "  one  at  the  breast" — 
one  of  that  class  of  poor  "white  trash"  who  so  fre- 
quently complained  during  the  war  that  "we  all 
pirish  to  death  if  you-uns  don't^go  to  your  hums, 
and  let  we-uns  alone."  Approaching  the  "lone 
woman,"  we  informed  her  that  we  were  looking 
over  the  ground  of  the  late  engagement,  and  ashed 
her  if  she  would  please  inform  us  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Federal  troops.  Her  reply  was  thus 
laconic:  "  Wa'al,  yer  see,  Captin  YVoolfords  kum 
along  with  two  long  strings  of  light,  all  mounted  on 
critter  backs,  and  he  had  two  wagon  guns,  and  he 
stretched  his  strings  of  fight  right  back  o'  my  house 
thar,  and  they  fit  and  they  fought  till  clean  dark, 
and  the}-  tore  down  my  ash-house,  and  Captin  AVool- 
fords  lit  out  and  never  has  yet  paid  me  a  cent  for  it. 
Do  3*ou-uns  know  whar  Captin  Woolfords  is  now  ?" 

Fully  satisfied  with  her  graphic  description  of  the 
engagement,  and  informing  her  that  we  did  not 
know  of  "Captin  "YVoolfordV  whereabouts,  we 
passed  on. 


This  comes  from  Steuben  County,  New  York  : 
There  is  in  our  employ  a  devotee  of  St.  Patrick, 
of  the  pure,  unadulterated  stock.  His  pedigree  is 
w  ithout  spot  or  blemish — and  so  is  his  character,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Jerry  is  quite  defective  in  his 
hearing,  a  misfortune  he  sorely  hates  to  own  to, 
and  many  are  the  catches  and  guesses  he  will  make 
at  your  meaning  where  the  sound  of  your  voice  docs 
not  penetrate  his  ears  at  all.  Often,  when  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a  very  loud  tone,  he  will  caution  me 
not  to  sj>alc  so  loud,  protesting  that  he  could  hear 
me  much  bet t her  if  I  wouldn't  spake  so  loud.  One 
day,  in  order  to  try  him,  I  approached  him  in  an 
excited  manner,  making  gestures  as  if  I  was  in 
great  earnest,  yet  whispering  so  low  that  a  person 
with  ears  ever  so  sharp  could  not  possibly  have  heard 
me.  Jerry  bent  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then 
exclaimed:  "  Indade,  Sur,  if  you  wouldn't  sjxike  so 
loud  I  think  I  could  hear  you.  It  confuses  me  en- 
tirely when  you  spake  so  loud!" 

Jerry  had  a  saying  that  was  suffixed  to  almost 
every  thing  he  said,  and  sometimes  it  bore  a  sig- 
nificance truly  ludicrous  ;  it  was,  "  By  the  help  of 
God."  One  day  we  had  been  buying  some  straw 
in  the  bundle,  and  Jerry  was  sent  to  the  barn  to 
help  put  it  in  and  see  to  the  counting  of  it.  While 
paying  for  the  straw  I  noticed  that  Jerry  was  im- 
mensely pleased  at  something,  awl  when  the  man 
had  left  I  asked  him  if  the  straw  was  all  right? 
"Fath,  I  belave  it  is,  Sur,  for  I  chated  him  out  of 
ten  bundles,  by  the  help  of  God!" 

The  smart  children  shall  have  a  place  this  month 
in  the  Drawer : 

Our  friend  R  has  a  hopeful  son  of  three  sum- 
mers— a  curly-headed,  fair-complexioned  little  fel- 
low, who  is  not  so  mischievous  as  original  in  his 
ideas.  A  few  da3rs  ago  Harry  was  amusing  him- 
self by  throwing  an  elastic  ball  to  the  ceiling  in  the 

sitting-room,  where  R  was  at  the  time  perusing 

the  "latest  news."  By  some  mishap  the  ball  lodged 
on  top  of  the  book-case,  out  of  sight  and  reach  of 
the  young  hopeful.   He,  not  knowing  what  had  be- 
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conic  of  it,  Ix-Mii  exclaiming,  "Conn:  down!  trow 
it  down  !"  when  his  mot In-r  stopju  d  into  the  room 
and  asked  him  what  had  liiromc  of  his  ball.  His 
reply  wan,  "  Up  I  up!"  and  at  the  MflM  time  re- 
iterating tho  request  to  have  it  thrown  down. 
''Who  are  you  talking  to?"  asked  his  mother. 
Harry  looked  her  in  the  face,  and  with  the  utmost 
.1  nra nre  answerrd,  "  Wh\ ,  <  '•>  d  !"  At  this  junc- 
ture K  came  to  the  re  rue,  and  restored  the  ball 

to  the  hoy. 

Wiiii  r.  nt  breakfast  the  other  morning  a  little 
girl  at  the  tahle  departed  from  "  good  manners"  so 
far  as  to  take  her  meat  into  her  lingers.  This 
brought  out  a  bctnia  from  her  fatlier,  who  con-' 
eluded  hy  saying,  "  If  we  wire  visiting  with  you 
any  where  we  should  have  to  say  that  \\r  f  und 
you  in  the  woods,  and  that  you  were  hroiurht  up  by 
a  monkey!"  The  only  response  from  the  little  im- 
pudent  was,  "Father,  are  you  a  moiike\  ?" 

A  i ; i : I « . 1 1  r  hix-year-oM  in  "iir  Imu  e  a-ked  lo  r  mo- 
ther line  day,  "Who  made  the  Sabbath-day  ? "  ami 
when  told  that  it  was  (iod.  instantly  replied,  "Hut 
does  not  (iod  tell  ii-  that  it  i-  wnni:;  t  »  \\<  rk  on  the 
Sabbath  day  ?"  showing  that  metaphysical  fogs  are 

Hot  Colllilled  t"  ohh  r  head-.        I  ll ■  •  little   Dim!. He  h  id 

evidently  come  to  the  eondnrf08  that  If  God  made 
the  Sahhath  he  mu-t  have  worked  on  the  Sahhath 
in  doing  it. 

Another,  somewhat  older,  was  r  adiug  a  tale 
aloud,  and  coming  to  the  sentence,  "The  sequel  of  t 
the  >tory  w  ill  appear  in  the  next  chapter/1  aston- 
ished her  auditors  hy  the  announcement — "  lhe 
squeal  of  the  story  w  ill  appear,"  etc. 

Comix*',  up  the  Mississippi  we  had  an  original 
darkey  ;;irl  on  hoard  the  >teamhoat.  Hearing  some 
of  ns  -  ly  steamlio  its  sometimes  exploded  tin  ir  holl- 
ers, says  sh.^  "  If  dis  here  steand>oat  "spl<>ds 

bilers  I  kin  jump  into  do  waters  and  v  addle  my  legs 

and  git  to  shore  !" 


Wmi  v,  visiting  at  my  sister's,  not  long  since,  her 
little  daughter,  four  years  old,  came  in  one  morning, 
looking  very  serious,  and  inquired  of  h  r  mother 
w  hy  slu>  was  not  hlack  like  Sarah  (a  colored  serv- 
ant  girl  in  the  family);  and  on  htling  told  that  (iod 
did  not  intend  her  to  he  hlack,  she  replied,  "  1  'speet 
I  know  s  j  I  'spect  (iod  run  out  of  hlack  !" 


A  FRir.xn  w  rites : 

Looking  over  the  -rood  things  of  the  Drawer  for 
June  1  saw  one  anions  the  army  stories  that  recalled 
to  mind  a  little  incident  where  words  were  mis- 
pronounced, and  their  meaning  misunderstood  hy 
those  using  them.    The  tirst  was  hy  an  estimable 
old  lady,  w  ho  was  a  devoted  and  constant  reader  of 
the  Bible,  and  used  often  to  read  and  expound  the 
same  to  our  diminutive  understanding.    I  was  al-  ( 
ways  a  ready  and  willing  listener.    We  were  en- 
joying such  an  occasion,  when  all  at  once  she  1 
stopped  short  in  her  raiding,  and  then  slowly  and 
very  distinctly  pronounced  the  word  Synagogue, 
dividing  it  in  this  w  ise — Syn-a-go-gue.    She  pro- j 
nouneed  it  again  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  Syn- 
a-go-gue,  and  then,  turning  to  me  with  a  look  of 
wonderment  upon  her  nohle  old  face,  said  :  "  I  have 
read  the  Bible  all  my  life,  and  I  can't  recollect  of  , 
ever  having  seen  that  word  hefore."    I  could  hold 
in  no  longer,  hut  let  off  one  of  my  heartiest  laughs 
at  the  old  lady's  expense,  and  got  out  and  kept  out 


of  the  way  of  her  wrath  until  she  had  got  over  her 
vexation  enough  to  allow  me  to  explain.  But  she 
never  forgave  my  laughing  at  her  mistake. 

Tin-:  following  story  is  related  of  a  Judge  who 

presided  over  the  judicial  affairs  of  the  District, 

in  Alahama : 

The  Judge  has  an  acquaintance  at  one  of  the 
towns  where  he  held  court.  The  acquaintance  was 
a  shiftless  fellow,  hut  so  good-natured  that  he  was 
tolerated  in  good  society.  He  had  a  practice  of 
Arrowing  money  of  the  Jndgi  w  hen  opportunity 
otl'ered.  The  Judge  at  one  time  had  a  $100  bill  of 
the  new  issue  of  the  hank  at  Decatur,  of  very  good 
dfldgn  and  finish,  the  hack  of  w  hich  was  red.  See- 
ing Mr.  Shiftless  approaching  him,  and  anticipating 
his  intention,  the  Judge  put  the  hill  in  an  unused 
|>ortion  of  his  |K»eket-hook,  and  showed  he  had  hut  a 
little  money— scarcely  enough  to  bear  his  expenses 
home.  The  ruse  was  successful,  and  the  Judge 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  A  short  time  after- 
ward he  purchased  a  new  poeket-book,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  home  took  the  notes  and  papers  from  the 
old  one  and  placed  them  in  the  new,  then  threw  the 
old  one  in  the  lire.  His  little  son  seeing  something 
yet  in  the  old  |>ockct-book  snatched  it  out  to  find 
the  -  loo  |,il|  ti  e  Judge  had  hid  on  the  oecaaioa 
mentioned  hefore. 

Not  long  afterward  the  Judge  attended  a  public 
meeting,  and  w  hile  the  crowd  was  gathering,  await- 
ing th<"  arrival  of  speakers,  etc.,  the  Judge  related 
the  incident  to  a  crowd  of  friends  standing  around. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Judge  an  old. farmer  was 
sitting  on  a  log.  marking  in  the  sand  with  a  stick, 
apparently  paying  no  attention  to  any  thing;  but 
as  the  Judge  finished  he  raised  up,  gave  vent  to  a 
loud,  shrill  w  histle  of  disbelief,  and  looking  at  the 
Judge,  exclaimed:  "My  gracious,  Judge,  what  a 
w  hopper  that  is  for  you  !" 


Is  Cincinnati  there  occurred  recently  a  scene  at 

the  door  of  the    Chapel,  in  which  the  prime 

actor  came  off  considerably  the  worse  for  wear.  A 
young  man.  w  ho  believed  he  knew  as  much  as  any 
other  man,  had  been  paying  his  attentions  to  a 
young  lady,  w  ho,  among  her  other  attractions,  pos- 
sessed a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  red  hair.  The 
voung  man  could  not  induce  the  young  lady  to  think 
him  hetter  than  other  men,  and  she  finally  gave 
him  the  mitten.  One  evening  after  this,  thinking 
his  time  to  get  even  had  arrived,  he  stationed  him- 
self in  the  aisle  near  the  chapel  door,  and  seeing  the 
young  lady  coming,  threw  up  his  hands,  pretending 
fright,  and  exclaimed.  "Stand  aside,  boys,  or  you 

will  take  fire!    Here  comes   "  (naming  the 

lady).  She  walked  very  leisurely  to  w  here  the 
young  man  was  standing,  stopped,  and  looked  him 
in  the  face,  saying,  "You  need  not  be  alarmed, 
Mr.  ;  you  ore  entiixly  too  green  to  burn!" 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  the  young 
man's  ears  was  more  than  he  could  well  relish,  and 
he  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

A  rniExn  in  Kentucky,  who  is  always  welcomed 
to  the  Drawer,  contributes  a  few  fresh  anecdotes : 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  at  Estill  Springs  "for  my 
health."  *  You  know  what  that  means,  I  suppose? 
I  didn't  go  to  see  the  elephant;  for.  situated  as  the 
Springs  are  in  the  mountains,  no  elephant  could  get 
there— especially  if  its  trunk  was  the  Saratoga  kind. 
Lounging  through  the  drawing-rooms  one  cool  fore- 
noon I  overheard  as  I  passed  a  piquant  bijouterie 
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of  a  belle  say  to  a  gentleman,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Will,  here's 
Joe  has  just  made  me  a  present  of  his  heart  and 
hand !  Of  all  presents  what  will  be  the  most  suit- 
able in  return  ?" 

Will,  with  a  sneering  look  under  the  edges  of  his 
eyelids  at  his  embarrassed,  silly-looking  rival,  just 
said,  "Presents  of  Mind  is  what  he  wants  most!" 
Then  the  dropping  of  the  ivory  piano-keys  came  in, 
and  I  heard  no  more. 


I  visited  a  petite  and  pretty  little  feminine 
once.  She  happened  to  be  standing  under  the  man- 
tle-piece, which  made  her  diminutiveness  very  strik- 
ing.   I  said,  banteringly : 

"I  declare,  Miss   ,  you  are  a  little  thing! 

You  seem  to  get  smaller  and  smaller  every  day  !" 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer,  like  a  flash;  "and  if 
you  don't  mind  Pll  be  invisible  to  you." 

That  visit  was  spoiled. 


You  have  heard  of  Mark  Hardin  in  the  old  times. 
He  was  soldier,  lawyer,  politician,  and  improved 
Hardin  County  by  making  it  his  home.  A  propo- 
sition arose  while  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  cut  off  a  new  county  from  Hardin,  to  be 
called  Larue.  The  county  seat  was  not  determined 
upon,  but  Ilodgenville  was  the  favorite  in  the  race. 
Mark  opposed  the  division  bitterly,  but,  he  soon 
found,  uselessly.  Both  sections  wanted  it  to  go. 
The  candidate,  seeing  further  resistance  was  useless, 
made  an  appointment  to  speak  at  Hodgenville — the 
very  hot-bed  of  county  secession — and  duly  appear- 
ed on  the  stump.  lie  began  his  speech  somehow 
in  this  way : 

"  Fellow-citizens :  I  hear  every  where  that  there 
is  a  decided  wish  to  divide  our  county ;  and  some, 
I  regret  to  say,  oppose  it.  Why?  I  ask,  why? 
fellow-citizens.  Look  at  this  end  of  Hardin.  It 
comes  out  of  the  way.  It  is  detached  naturally 
from  Hardin.  It  projects  like  the  toe  of  a  boot ; 
and,  fellow-citizens,  the  toe  of  that  boot  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  blunt  end  of  any  candidate  who 
opposes  this  just,  proper,  and  natural  division. 
[Cheers.]  Having  shown  you  that  this  end  (La- 
rue) is  thus  by  nature,  and  should  be  divided  by 
law  from  the  other,  my  next  consideration  is  the 
county  seat!  To  gentlemen  as  intelligent  as  you, 
and  as  familiar  with  the  section  to  be  divided  off, 
I  need  not  point  out  that  Hodgenville  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  proposed  county :  and  where,  but  at 
the  centre,  should  the  county  seat  be?  [Cheers.] 
Gentlemen,  you  have  doubtless  heard  the  removal 
of  our  State  capital  spoken  of.  As  it  is,  it  is  tuck- 
ed up  in  a  north  corner  of  the  State,  where  it  is 
about  as  convenient  a  situation  for  the  capital  of 
the  whole  State  as  Elizabethtown  [the  county  seat 
of  Hardin]  is  to  be  the  county  seat  of  Larue.  The 
same  reasons  that  induce  us  to  separate  this  part 
of  the  county  from  the  other  should  make  us  move 
the  capital.  We  must  move  it,  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  State.  Now  take  a  map.  Kentucky  is  420 
miles  long,  by  about  140,  in  the  centre,  wide.  Now 
Larue  County  is  on  a  perpendicular  line  just  70 
miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  210  from  each  end 
of  the  State,  and  Hodgenville  is  the  centre  of  Larue 
County.  I  have  thus  mathematically  demonstra- 
ted to  you  that  the  State  Capital  should  be  removed 
to  Hodgenville.  [Enthusiastic  cheering.]  Fellow- 
citizens  :  I  have  been  inadvertently  led  into  these 
questions,  but  I  will  proceed  further.  In  the  late 
war  [the  war  of  1812]  Washington  City  was  burn- 
ed by  the  British;  and  why?    Because  it  was  on 


our  exposed  border.  The  national  capital  should  be 
removed  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  Union.  Kentucky  is  the  great  seal  set  in 
the  centre  of  our  mighty  republic,  as  you  will  see 
by  enumerating  the  surrounding  States,  and  as  I 
have  already  shown  you  that  this  is  the  centre  of 
Kentucky,  the  national  capital  should  be  removed 
to  Hodgenville."  As  some  had  begun  to  smell  a 
large  Norway  by  this  time  the  cheering  wasn't 
quite  so  loud.  "Nay,"  said  the  orator,  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  "  Hodgenville  is  the  centre  of  God's 
glorious  and  beautiful  world!" 

"How  in  the  do  you  make  that  out?"  said 

an  irritated  voice  in  the  crowd. 

The  speaker,  drawing  himself  up,  and  sweeping 
his  forefinger  in  a  grand  circle  about  the  horizon, 
said,  "Look  hotc  nice  the  sky  fits  down  all  around!" 

Hardin  didn't  go  to  the  Legislature  that  time, 
though  he  had  mathematically  demonstrated  every 
point  he  made. 


At  a  dinner-party  of  Americans  in  one  of  the 
European  cities,  in  18G4,  among  the  guests  was  a 
dentist  of  some  distinction,  who  is  the  Court  Dent- 
ist for  several  sovereigns.  In  speaking  of  our 
civil  war  and  the  opinions  of  the  sovereigns  upon 
the  same,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  the  dentist  re- 
lated a  great  many  things  which  he  said  had  been 
told  him  by  these  dignitaries,  which  it  seems  no 
one  had  ever  seen  published  or  heard  of  before.  As 
he  continued  for  some  time  in  that  style  the  Hon. 

W.  M.  E  ,  one  of  the  party,  who  seemed  not  to 

credit  the  revelation  of  what  appeared  to  be  state 
secrets,  replied  to  our  dentist  as  follows:  "Doctor 

E  ,  we  had  always  supposed  princes  were  quite 

reticent,  but  now  we  know  they  have  to  open  their 
mouths  to  dentists." 

This  created  quite  a  laugh,  in  which  the  dentist 
joined,  but  without  seeing  the  point. 


The  following  occurred  while  the  gallant  Sec- 
ond Wisconsin  infantry  was  encamped  on  Arlington 
Heights,  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  18G1.  From 
the  day  of  its  organization  the  regiment  had  been 
followed  by  a  genius  that  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Yank."  Now  "  Yank"  was  slightly  wrong  in  the 
"upper  story,"  and  withal  stammered  considerably 
in  his  speech,  but  for  all  that  was  exceedingly  sharp 
at  a  bargain  and  quick  and  cutting  at  repartee.  At 

that  time  Captain  G  .  well  known  throughout 

the  State  of  Wisconsin  before  the  war  as  a  promi- 
nent politician  of  good  legal  attainments,  eccentric- 
ity, a  disregard  for  the  lawrs  of  fashion,  and  as  an 
unmerciful  practical  joker,  commanded  Company 
— .  Nature  had  not  dealt  very  liberall}'  with  the 
valiant  Captain  in  the  way  of  personal  appearance, 
his  eyes  not  having  been  set  squarely  in  his  face, 
and  a  huge  wart  adding  largely  to  the  dimensions 
of  his  nose.  Now  clothe  the  Captain  in  a  suit  of 
government  military  clothes,  altered  by  a  bungling 
army-tailor  to  conform  slightly  to  regulation  re- 
quirements, with  a  white  woolen  shirt  (such  as  were 
first  issued  to  the  army),  with  a  collar  containing 
material  enough  to  make  a  reasonable-sized  gar- 
ment of  that  description,  government  brogans,  and 
you  have  the  Captain's  personnel.  One  morning 
the  Captain,  dressed  as  above  described,  in  his  walk 
around  the  camp,  came  across  "Yank,"  busily  en- 
gaged in  rubbing  an  apparently  dead  army-horse, 
and  accosted  him  with,  "Well,  'Yank,'  what  are 
dead  horses  selling  at  this  morning?"  "Yank" 
straightened  himself  up,  and  turning  and  looking 
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the  <  laptain  ><|iiare  in  tlie  faee,  replied,  "About  the 
s-s-samo  price  as  s-s-shirt-collars  and  w-w-warts." 

Tlie  shout  that  greeted  this  can  he  better  imag- 
ined than  described. 


BUT  "Ytnk11  was  not  the  only  "character"  of  ' 
Which  the  Second  could  boast.  Company  —  had 
enrolled  on  its  muster-rolls  a  young  man  who  was 
nieknamed  by  his  comrades,  for  sotm-  peculiarity, 
W  Puss."  Now  "  Puss"  was  a  tough  one.  In  camp 
he  was  a  great  shirker,  and  many  were  the  repri- 
mands and  punishments  he  received  for  neglect  of 
duty  ;  but  on  the  inarch,  the  bivouac,  or  the  battle- 
field "Puss"  was  a  gay  and  gallant  soldier,  and 
manv  weary  miles  of  marching  were  made  shorter 
by  his  lively  songs  and  happy  hits  at  persona  and 
their  peculiarities.  And  better  -till,  ,l  I'u-s"  never 
shirked  a  thrht.  At  South  Mountain  the  Second, 
with  the  other  gallant  regiments  composing  the  1 
"Iron  Mrigade,"  was  assigned  the  duty  of  carrv- 
|g  |  the  ptSS  at  the  point  when-  the  main  road  that 
pMSefl  through  I'rederick  City  and  Middletown 
crosses  the  mountain.  Company  —  was  one  of  the 
companies  selected  for  the  skirmish-line.  At  lift 
no  trouble  was  experienced  in  driving  back  the 
rebel  skirmishers,  but  finally  they  came  to  a  halt. 
Thus  matters  stood  for  some  live  minutes,  our  boys 
giving  the  rebs  leaden  invitations  to  vamose,  and 
the  refaS  giving,  in  the  same  style,  their  objections 
to  any  further  retrograde  movement.  "  Puss"  had 
been  doing  his  best  with  his  M  Springfield,"  but  all  { 
at  once  he  stopped  firing,  slammed  the  butt  of  his  : 
musket  to  the  ground,  and  with  all  the  vim  his 
lungs  would  allow,  ye  lled  out  to  the  rebs  ■  M  Well, 
you  rascally  rebel  cut-throats!  if  you  are  going  to 
run,  why  don't  you  git  up  and  skedaddle;-'  Now 
git!"  Whether  the  invitation  to  ugU"  had  any  ef- 
fect or  not  we  can't  9ay ;  but  this  is  certain,  a  short 
time  afterward  rebs  were  scarce  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 


Tin:  Sixth  Wisconsin  was  in  the  same  brigade. 
It  entered  the  service  with  a  better  cla-s  of  officers 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. One  of  the  best  was  Captain  ,  of  Com- 
pany — ,  a  German,  strict  in  discipline,  prompt  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  and  a  splendid  drill- 
master,  with  the  one  failing  of  not  having  complete- 
ly mastered  the  English  language.  On  drill,  one 
day,  the  Captain  was  putting  his  company  through 
company  movements  at  the  double  quick,  and  in 
giving  an  order  for  a  change  of  front  had  failed  to 
give  it  distinctly,  and  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
execute  the  movement,  as  the  men  severally  un- 
derstood it,  was  a  mass  of  men  jammed  in  together 
without  the  least  evidence  of  organization.  The 
Captain  yelled  "  IIal-1-lt  \n  and  addressed  the  men 
thus:  "Now  what  you  look?  You  look  like  one 
herd  of  goose  !"  Military  discipline  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  good,  hearty  laugh,  which  the 
Captain  could  not  understand,  until  some  one  ex- 
plained the  difference  in  the  application  of  the 
words  "Hock"  and  '-herd." 


Mr..  N  ,  a  fashionable  hat  dealer  in   

Street,  one  of  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  of 
men,  was  conversing  one  day  with  some  friends  on 
the  subject  of  business-habits  and  manners.  Some 
One  present  congratulated  Mr.  N  on  his  pleas- 
ant way  with  customers,  intimating  that  business 

must  be  promoted  by  courtesy.    Mr.  N  said,  j 

laughingly,  that  he  remembered  an  instance  in  I 


point.  "Before  setting  up  my  present  business," 
he  said,  "I  was  for  a  year  or  two  a  clerk  in  Mr. 

A  's  carpet  store.    While  there  I  sold  a  carpet  to 

a  lady  and  gentleman  from  a  suburban  town.  One 
day,  during  my  first  year  here,  the  same  lady  and 
gentleman  came  in  to  look  at  furs.  I  recognized 
them  immediately  by  some  peculiarity  which  I  had 
noticed  on  the  former  occasion,  and  having  perhaps 
some  feeling  that  I  might  help  to  induce  a  trade  by 
lemplng  acquaintance,  I  remarked,  pleasantly.  '  I 

think  I  sold  you  a  carpet  last  year  in  Mr.  A  \s 

store  ?'  1  Oh,  yes,'  replied  the  ladv  ;  '  I  remember. 
It  faded  all  out '  " 

Tin: Ind  iaus  have  not  figured  much  in  the  Draw- 
er, for  they  are  as  a  race  not  much  given  to  joking, 
but  this  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  Indian  wit : 

A  day  or  two  since  Colonel  Brackett,  command- 
ing Fort  Churchill,  Nevada,  was  strolling  along  the 
banks  of  demon  River,  where  there  are  some  Pi- 
l.'te  Indian  lodges.  The  men  were  all  playing 
cards  and  loafing,  and  the  squaws  were  at  work 
making  baskets,  grinding  grass-seed  tor  bread,  etc. 
Meeting  JiSD  IfOtt,  the  chief,  Colonel  B.  said,  "Jim, 
you  Indians  are  of  little  account;  you  do  no  work, 
and  the  squaws  ^ork  all  the  time."  "Dat's  true," 
Mid  Jin.  "White  man  and  Indian  woman  much 
alike — work  all  time;  Indian  man  and  white  wo- 
man much  alike — no  work  at  all!" 

How  do  the  ladies  like  that? 


Ax  ardent  temperance  man  was  talking  to  a  crowd 
of  drinkers  once  at  Sharon  Springs,  telling  them  of 
the  awful  effects  of  drinking  ardent  spirits.  A 
noted  toper  in  the  crowd  said:  "Now,  Mister,  I 
just  want  to  tell  you  why  I  take  a  dram  occasion- 
ally. 1  knew  a  man  once  who  believed  exactly  as 
yon  do  :  never  drank  any  thing  but  cold  water.  He 
died  suddenly,  as  the  doctor  said,  of  apoplexy;  but 
when  they  came  to  open  him  they  found  him  full 
of  icicles!" 


Tin:  Drawer  thinks  the  following  claim  a  good 
one : 

Of  the  contributor  to  the  Drawer  from  Nevada 
we  claim  the  bottle  of  Sonoma  wine.  In  Washing- 
ton, where  the  salaries  of  Government  clerks  are 
well  known  to  run  up  from  1st  class;  the  1st  class 
being  $1200  per  annum,  the  2d  61400,  etc.,  occurred 
the  following : 

A  young  Southern Ohioan,  who  had  "traveled," 
talked  big,  thought  "he'd  try  a  Government  clerk- 
ship a  while,"  etc.,  came  on  here  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  such  a  position,  and  applied  to  his  "mem- 
ber,'' who  immediately  set  about  to  obtain  the  prize 
for  the  son  of  his  influential  constituent.  Meeting 
him  on  the  street  one  day,  he  said: 

■•  Well,  Mr.  W  ,  I've  been  very  fortunate;  I 

have  procured  you  a  2d  class  clerkship  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department." 

Imagine  his  astonishment  when  young  Buckeye 
replied :  "  I'll  be  darned  if  111  have  it !  If  I  can't 
have  a  1st  class  I  won't  have  any  !" 

A  former  chaplain  in  the  army  appreciates  the 
debt  he  owes  the  Drawer  for  past  favors,  and  pays 
in  kind : 

Some  very  amusing  incidents  occurred  among 
the  contrabands  during  the  war,  of  which  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Christian  Commission  were  witnesses. 
The  following  I  have  never  seen  published  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  colored  "  breddren"  for  pray- 
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er,  one  of  their  number  offered  the  following  peti- 
tion :  ' '  Lord  bress  dese  poor  critters  and  dese  yer 
sinners.  Dey's  surrounded  by  a  great  many  bless- 
ings. Ley  don't  know  how  good  you  is.  Dey's 
like  de  hog  under  de  'simmon-tree,  eatin'  de  'sim- 
mons,  and  don't  know  whar  dey  come  from.  Hab 
mercy  on  all  de  sinners,  and  on  my  Jim,  'cause  he's 
a  bad  boy,  Lord — badder  than  you  knows  for !  He 
sicars.  He  swars  drefful,  Lord,  when  you  don't 
know  it.  He  swars  more  in  de  tent  than  he  do  out- 
doors !  Now  bress  us  all,  and  stand  by  me,  and 
I'll  stand  by  you — sartainV 


At  a  prayer-meeting  in  Washington,  on  the 
morning  after  the  assassination  of  the  President,  a 
colored  man,  praying  for  vengeance  on  the  murder- 
ers, said:  "Now,  Lord,  gib  it  to  'em  right  smart, 
and  don't  be  so  merciful  as  you  generally  am  !" 


At  Belle  Plain  I  had  been  expounding  to  the 
negroes  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  When  I 
concluded,  one  of  them  arose,  and,  in  the  soberest 
manner,  said:  "Now,  breddren,  we's  a  great  deal 
better  off  than  the  Prodigal  Son,  'cause  he  didn't 
hab  no  gemman  of  a  different  color  to  come  to  him 
and  tell  him  how  glad  his  Fadder  would  be  to  hab 
him  come  home !" 


Here  is  a  portion  of  another  prayer  offered  the 
same  evening :  "  Lord,  as  thou  didst  hear  our  pray- 
ers away  down  Souf,  when  we  held  de  hoe  and  de 
plow  in  de  hot  sun,  and  answer  them,  so  hear  our 
prayer  for  de  Union  army.  Guard  them  on  de  right 
hand  and  on  de  left,  and  in  de  rar!  Don't  luff  'em 
alone,  though  they's  mighty  wicked.  Be  their  bul- 
warks and  ditches,  and  teach  'em  how  to  fight!" 

Another  prayed :  "  O  Lord,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
come  down  out  of  de  heavens  and  take  a  ride  round 
about  here,  and  gib  it  a  mighty  shake!" 


"Pete"  has  been  in  the  Drawer  before,  but  we 
think  his  last  a  good  one  : 

S  has  been  selling  unclaimed  packages  for 

the  American  Express  Company.  Those  of  your 
readers  who  have  ever  attended  one  of  these  auction 
sales  can  testify  that,  in  most  cases,  buyers  as  well 
as  packages  are  well  sold;  but  I  leave  you  to  judge 
who  was  worst  beaten  in  the  following  instance : 

A  large-sized  envelope  and  contents  (unknown, 
of  course)  was  offered.    Scarcely  had  the  "  How 

much  for  this?"  passed  the  lips  of  S  ,  when 

"Nigger  Pete"  stepped  into  the  door,  and,  without 
looking  to  see  what  was  up,  bid  "twenty-five  cents," 
and  the  package  was  quickly  his.    "Pass  up  your 

money,"  cried  S  .    "  Let's  see  what's  in  dar 

fust,"  says  Pete.  This,  of  course,  was  against  the 
rules,  and  Pete  being  fully  convinced  of  this  fact, 
carefully  drew  forth  a  bank-bill,  and  with  a  "Who 
cares fer  a  quarter  any  how?"  passed  over  the  mon- 
ey, took  the  package,  and  while  waiting  for  change 
opened  the  envelope,  which  contained  a  prize-con- 
cert humbug  of  some  sort.  Shouts  of  laughter 
greeted  our  darkey  on  this  expose,  but  he  kept  per- 
fectly cool,  for  he  knew  where  the  laugh  would  come 
in.  At  this  juncture  the  cashier  handed  back  Pete's 
bill,  remarking  that  it  was  worthless.  Now  was 
Pete»s  time !  Seizing  the  bill,  and  making  for  the 
door,  laughing  as  only  he  can  laugh,  he  shouted: 
"Yah  !  yah !  I  knowed  dat  all  de  time ;  I  knowed 
dat  bill  wa'n't  worth  noffin,  nor  de  package  neider! 
— dey  can't  fool  Pete !"  After  the  explosion  which 
followed  had  somewhat  subsided,  S  ,  greatly 


vexed,  remarked :  "  I  should  like  to  have  some  man 
tell  me  of  one  good  thing  that  nigger  ever  did." 
Don't  you  think  we  have  told  it  ? 


An  Assistant-Assessor  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
sends  to  the  Drawer  this  unique  return : 

"  Sir,— I  am  not  a  resident  of  this  village,  have  no 
worldly  goods  except  a  few  rags  which  the  tailor  said 
were  garments,  one  worn-out  copy  of  Esop's  Fables,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  and  a  copy,  in  large  print,  of  the  '  Caudle 
Lectures,'  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  and  set  of  boxing-gloves, 
and— I  had  almost  forgotten — a  very  elaborate  treatise  on 
Physic.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  carry  any  more  porta- 
ble property  than  I  can  safely  get  away  from  the  board- 
ing-house keeper's  with  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Hoping 
you  will  put  my  name  down  on  your  books  as  a  1  dead 
beat,'  I  am,  yours,  etc." 


One  who  signs  himself  a  "  Long  Reader"  writes 
as  follows : 

Having  devoured  you  for  years  without  a  return, 
I  propose  giving  you  one,  for  the  truth  of  which 
more  than  one  can  testify. 

In  18G1  the  Annual  Conference  assembled  in  our 
place,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  houses 
of  the  community  were  thrown  open  to  receive  those 
in  attendance.  Among  those  entertaining  guests 
was  Mrs.  Jones,  and  supposing  her  little  boy  Frankic 
would  be  catechised  to  some  extent,  she  settled  in 
her  own  mind  the  leading  questions  and  appropriate 
answers,  as  follows : 

"Well,  Sir,  how  are  you  to-day?" 

"Pretty  well,  I  thank  you." 

"  What  is  your  name,  Sir  ?" 

11  Frankic  Jones." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Frdnkic  ?" 

"Three  years  old  in  June." 

"Who  made  you,  Frankic?" 

"God." 

"  What  did  God  make  vou  of,  Frankic?" 
"  Dirt." 

The  day  for  the  convening  of  Conference  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  corps  of  ministers,  two  of  whom 
were  brought  to  Frankie's  home.  Frankie  was  not 
long  in  making  his  appearance" and  ingratiating 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  guests — when, 
sure  enough,  the  first  question  propounded  by  the 
good-natured  minister,  on  whose  knee  Frankie  had 
almost  unconsciously  seated  himself,  was — 

"  Well.  Sir,  how  do  you  do?" 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you — Frankie  Jones — three 
years  old  in  June — God — dirt!'"  responded  Frankie, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  turning  his  mother's 
catechism  inside  out  in  an  instant,  to  her  utter  as- 
tonishment and  mortification,  and  the  amazement 
of  his  questioner. 


A  young  lady  from  the  country  making  her 
first  visit  to  the  city  was  taken  by  her  friend  to  a 
day  performance  of  the  Opera,  which  is  known  as 
"a  Matinee."  She  was  intensely  delighted,  and 
thought  that  nothing  could  surpass  that,  until  she 
attended  Opera  in  the  evening.  The  splendor  of 
the  building  by  the  dazzling  gas-lights,  the  mag- 
nificent toilets  of  the  ladies  with  diamonds  and  jew- 
els, the  music,  and  probably  the  atmosphere,  all 
combined,  fairly  turned  her  head.  After  her  return 
to  the  countiy  she  was  full  of  her  visit  to  the  city, 
and  never  tired  of  talking  of  what  she  saw,  especial- 
ly of  the  Opera.  If  yon  answered  yes  to  her  ques- 
tion whether  you  had  ever  attended  "a  Matinee," 
she  always  exclaimed,  "Oh,  but  you  should  attend 
a  Matinee  in  the  evening!" 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR. 
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BALL'S  BLUFF. 
Ju/i/  25,  1861. — Clear  and  hot.    Making  an 

early  start  from  .Jones's  tavern,  I  rode  to  Han- 
eoek,  suffering  with  the  intense  heat  during  tlie 

latter  part  of  my  journey.    Foreseeing  also  to 

what  degree  of  insolence  the  success  at  .Manas- 
sas would  raise  the  revolutionary  party,  I  was 
disturbed  with  serious  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  my  family,  lest  my  action 
iu  the  late  campaign  should  be  visited  upon  my 
father.  A  Union  refugee,  however,  informed 
me  he  had  left  all  well  at  Berkeley  the  day  be- 
fore. I  dined  in  Hancock,  and  crossing  the 
river,  reached  Berkeley  in  the  afternoon.  Our 
circle  there  were  all  well  and  comparatively 
cheerful,  discussing  the  battle  of  Manassas  and 
making  light  of  it. 

My  father,  who  had  served  through  the  War 
of  1812,  insisted  that  it  would  require  at  least 
three  years  to  make  soldiers  of  the  American 
Volunteers,  and  during  the  process  we  must 
expect  many  defeats  and  humiliations.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  at 
Manassas  he  thought  was,  that  our  available 


force  was  not  used,  one  half  of  it  at  least  taking 
no  part  in  the  fight,  according  to  accounts. 

For  the  rest,  the  atmosphere  at  Berkeley 
was  refreshing  with  courageous  and  defiant 
loyalty.  The  village  had  not  been  without  its 
special  excitements  during  my  absence.  Not 
to  fall  behind  t lie  times,  the  citizens  had  formed 
a  volunteer  Home  Guard  for  the  purpose  of 
police  duty  and  watching  over  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  They  kept  their  head- 
quarters i:i  the  Court-house,  sat  up  of  nights, 
arrested  each  other  and  every  body  they  found 
prowling  about.  It  was  shrewdly  suggested 
that  the  peace  of  the  lonely  village  might  have 
been  better  preserved  if  every  body  went  quiet- 
lv  to  bed  and  minded  their  own  business.  But 
in  times  of  revolutionary  excitement  people  can 
not  keep  quiet  even  in  view  of  their  own  safety, 
and  along  the  Border  every  man  seemed  to 
suppose  he  had  the  right  to  constitute  himself 
a  special  constable,  to  arrest  and  cross-question 
every  other  man  he  met  with  whose  business 
he  was  unacquainted. 

One  night  Dick  Ganoe,  a  harmless  and  well- 
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meaning  citizen  of  the  Home  Guard,  arrested 
a  stranger  who  was  riding  "into  town  from  the 
direction  of  Winchester.  Dismounting  his  pris- 
oner, Ganoe  led  the  way  to  the  Court-house, 
lounging  along  with  his  musket  under  his  arm 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  was  his  wont. 
The  stranger,  who  followed  in  apparent  acqui- 
escence, quietly  drew  a  pistol  and  blew  the  cit- 
izen's brains  out,  then  mounted  and  continued 
his  journey  northward.  This  shot  also  term- 
inated the  volunteer  labors  of  the  Home  Guard. 
It  abdicated,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

I  spent  four  days  here  with  my  family  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  social  intercourse  which  was 
cheerful  and  engaging,  despite  our  adverse  sur- 
roundings ;  yet  an  ever-present  sense  of  inse- 
curity disturbed  my  repose,  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  a  troubled  future  would  cast  their 
shadows  athwart  the  sunlight  of  these  genial 
hours.  I  slept  with  an  arsenal  of  loaded  arms 
in  my  bedroom,  and  nightly  laid  my  clothes  in 
position  to  be  most  conveniently  gathered  up. 
Still  every  thing  around  us  remained  quiet. 
The  way  to  Winchester  was  open,  and  we  could 
not  hear  that  any  Southern  troops  had  returned 
to  the  valley. 

A  great  awe  seemed  to  have  quelled  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  Those  who  had  deceived 
themselves  or  had  been  deluded  by  others  into 
the  belief  that  the  dismemberment  of  the  na- 
tion would  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed, 
now  began  to  realize  the  true  character  of  the 
contest  which  Avas  opening.  In  the  first  ebul- 
lition of  their  zeal,  the  elite  of  the  Virginia 
youth  had  rushed  to  the  field,  many  serving  as 
privates  in  the  ranks.  The  slaughter  at  Manas- 
sas fell  heavier  (proportionately)  upon  this  class 
than  any  other.  There  was  blood  upon  the 
door-posts  of  many  an  aristocratic  mansion, 
and,  for  a  season,  horror  and  mourning  veiled 
the  joy  of  victory.  Among  meaner  spirits  the 
effect  of  this  battle  had  already  begun  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  usual  manner.  I  was  informed 
by  a  neighbor  that  several  of  those  whom  I  had 
met  on  the  road  to  Martinsburg  and  encouraged 
to  resist  the  assumptions  of  State  officers  had 
openly  denounced  me  for  it. 

July  29. — To-day  I  was  again  warned  by  a 
friend  that  armed  squads  had  appeared  in  the 
vicinity,  and  that  I  was  menaced  with  arrest. 
My  leave  expires  to-morrow,  and  this  news 
shall  not  hasten  my  movements. 

July  30. — Clear  and  warm.  Purchased  a 
new  saddle  and  refitted  generally  for  my  jour- 
ney. I  took  leave  of  my  friends  and  family, 
with  a  sad  presentiment  that  I  would  never 
again  see  that  social  circle  cheerful  and  un- 
broken as  I  left  it.  No  one  there  except  my 
father  knew  that  I  was  actually  connected  with 
the  army.  I  had  concealed  it  from  the  people 
lest  it  should  bring  trouble  upon  those  I  left 
behind.  I  hid  it  from  some  Avho  should  have 
known  it  because  I  had  not  the  heart  to  declare 
it. 

As  I  left  the  village  I  perceived  the  national 
flag  still  floating  on  the  staff  upon  the  mount- 


ain. The  local  sympathizers  had  not  had  the 
assurance  to  touch  it.  I  saluted  and  took  com- 
fort. It  was  still  the  emblem  of  power,  civili- 
zation, and  hope. 

Several  miles  on  my  way  I  was  joined  by  my 
neighbor  Aaron  Bechtol,  who  came  in  from  a 
side-road.  He  was  a  determined  Union  man, 
had  sent  his  sons  to  the  National  arm\,  and 
now,  in  view  of  probable  troubles,  was  going 
into  voluntary  exile.  He  had  just  had  an 
excited  discussion  with  some  Secessionists  of 
the  vicinity,  who  twitted  him  with  the  result 
at  Manassas,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  who 
now  held  undisputed  sway  in  Virginia.  The 
United  States,  they  said,  was  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  those  that  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Southern  Government  must  leave  it.  Bechtol 
replied  that,  for  the  present,  he  would  go,  as 
he  did  not  care  to  live  where  he  could  not  ex- 
press his  free  opinions.  ' '  But  mark  my  words, " 
he  continued,  pointing  to  the  flag  that  floated 
on  the  hill,  "under  the  protection  of  that  flag 
I  will  return  one  day,  free  and  honored,  while 
you  and  those  who  make  Avar  upon  it  will  be 
in  your  bloody  graves,  or  hunted  into  exile 
Avithout  pity  or  shelter."  His  Avords  have  been 
literally  fulfilled. 

We  rode  to  Hancock  together.  By  the  way 
I  met  another  old  acquaintance.  We  stopped, 
shook  hands,  conversed  in  a  friendly  manner 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  parted  forever ; 
he  Avending  his  Avay  to  join  the  Southern  army, 
I  following  the  route  toward  the  national  cap- 
ital. 

At  Hancock  I  met  my  brother-in-laAv,  J.  L. 
R.,  recently  returned  from  Florida,  and  on  his 
Avay  to  Berkeley.  The  picture  he  gives  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  Washington  is  deplorable 
in  the  extreme. 

The  revolution  has  broken  up  his  business 
in  the  South,  and  the  climate  has  impaired  his 
health.  His  return  to  Berkeley  at  this  junc- 
ture is  most  fortunate.  Commending  my  family 
and  interests  to  his  care,  I  told  him  I  Avas  off 
for  the  army.  If  we  had  been  fortunate  at 
Manassas  I  might  have  turned  back,  but  the 
cloud  of  gloom  and  disaster  which  overshad- 
ows the  national  cause  had  hardened  my  pur- 
pose to  iron. 

At  Fairview,  on  the  turnpike,  I  stopped  to 
rest  and  refresh.  From  the  front  porch  of  this 
house  there  is  a  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
vieAV  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  extending  as 
far  up  as  the  Massanutten  Mountains  above 
Front  Royal  and  Strasburg.  The  tOAvns  of 
Williamsport,  Martinsburg,  and  ShepherdstOAvn 
are  distinctly  visible,  while  the  sites  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Charlcstown,  and  Winchester  can 
be  distinguished.  Upon  this  azure  map  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  late  campaign  could  be 
satisfactorily  traced. 

This  country  had  been  my  play-ground  in 
boyhood.  Each  field,  each  house,  each  clump 
of  trees  recalled  some  friendly  face,  some  youth- 
ful sport,  some  genial  hour  of  past  delight. 
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There  from  childhood  to  maturity  I  had  lived, 
opulent  in  friendships  and  social  sympathy. 
That  fair  valley  was  now  the  land  of  mine  and 
my  country's  enemies :  among  them  I  could 
sec  whole  squadrons  of  my  kindred  and  former 
friends — the  kindly  and  generous  companions 
of  the  olden  times.  It  mattered  little  to  me 
now  how  they  came  to  be  there,  through  er- 
ror, perversity,  conscience,  weakness,  or  chance. 
The  Potomac  that  flowed  between  us  now  rolled 
a  fathomless  gulf  of  blood  and  fire.  On  this 
side  I  was  alone.  There  was  neither  friend, 
nor  kinsman,  nor  neighbor  to  whom  I  might 
turn  for  countenance  or  counsel  in  those  hours 
of  soul  weariness  which  oppress  one  whose  in- 
dividuality is  too  heavily  taxed.  On  this  side 
I  found  none  nearer  to  me  than  the  acquaint- 
ances of  yesterday,  marching  together  as  cham- 
pions of  a  common  cause,  but  strangers  to  the 
heart.  I  felt  the  weight  of  my  position.  I 
was  an  exile  indeed,  poor,  weary,  and  dispirit- 
ed !  Yet  I  had  taken  my  course  after  calm  and 
full  deliberation.  I  had  asked  no  man's  coun- 
sel, and  confided  my  conclusions  to  one  alone. 

I  had  also  saved  from  the  wreck  of  fortune, 
friendship,  and  home  two  jewels  of  great  price 
— talismanic  gems,  the  possession  of  which 
would  insure  me  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of 
defeat  and  disaster,  and  supply  the  place  of 
fortune  hereafter.  These  were  my  self-respect 
and  my  father's  blessing.  Courage,  O  my 
soul!  There  is  inspiration  in  the  recollection 
of  that  venerable  face  and  fearless  spirit — 
enough  to  brace  me  for  the  rugged  and  event- 
ful journey  before  me.  The  sun  of  my  life  has 
already  passed  the  meridian,  but  there  is  still 
time  to  play  an  honorable  part  in  the  magnifi- 
cent drama  which  is  developing. 

My  reflections  were  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fellow  in  the  uniform  of  a  Federal 
soldier,  who  commenced  rather  unceremonious- 
ly plying  me  with  questions.  As  I  perceived 
he  had  been  drinking  and  saw  no  reason  why 
I  was  bound  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  I  replied 
civilly  but  evasively,  and  in  a  manner  to  mystify 
him.  I  was  presently  called  to  dinner,  and  when 
I  returned  to  the  bar-room  found  my  late  catc- 
chiser  lecturing  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
rough  -  looking  men,  and  perceived  by  their 
looks  and  gestures  that  I  was  the  subject  of 
his  discourse.  My  soldier,  evidently  advanced 
in  drunkenness,  ceased  speaking  as  I  entered, 
and,  approaching  me  again,  commenced  his  im- 
pertinent queries.  He  demanded  my  name, 
business,  and  destination,  and  desired  particu- 
larly to  know  why  I  was  traveling  with  a  map 
of  Washington  County  in  my  haversack.  I  re- 
plied evasively  as  before,  and  told  the  landlord 
to  have  my  horse  brought  out. 

The  soldier  then  made  open  appeals  to  the 
by-standers  to  assist  him  in  arresting  me  ;  but 
finding  no  one  disposed  to  join  him,  he  turned 
to  me  again,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
my  talk  and  appearance  were  unsatisfactory 
and  suspicious,  and  he  was  determined  to  know 
what  my  business  was.    I  asked  him  sharply 


who  he  was,  what  he  was  doing  here,  and  upon 
what  authority  he  undertook  to  question  trav- 
elers. He  answered,  that  he  was  a  soldier  of 
the  Potomac  Home  Brigade,  and  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  find  out  whether  a  man  had  a 
right  to  travel  about  with  a  map  of  Maryland 
in  his  pocket.  In  return,  I  informed  him  that 
I  was  in  the  United  States  service,  and  attached 
to  the  Topographical  Corps  of  Patterson's  army. 

"To-py— top-py— to-pee— to-hell!"  he  ex- 
claimed, staggering  with  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  knotty  polysyllable.  "I  believe  you're 
a  dam'd  rebel  spy." 

I  retorted,  "And  I  know  you're  a  drunken 
blockhead  skulking  away  from  your  duty,  and 
who  will  be  arrested  as  a  deserter  as  soon  as  I 
can  inform  the  officer  of  the  next  military 
post," 

I  immediately  mounted  and  rode  off,  leaving 
my  soldier  to  the  derision  of  his  companions. 
At  sunset  I  reached  Williamsport,  and  found 
there  numerous  Union  refugees  from  Martins- 
burg  and  some  military  acquaintances.  I  here 
learned  that  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Sandy 
I  Hook  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  that  Banks 
had  superseded  Patterson  in  command. 

July  31. — Clear  and  warm.  Rode  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  by  way  of  Sharpsburg  and  Antietam 
1  Iron  Works.  On  entering  our  lines  I  was  put 
I  under  guard,  and  thus  transferred  from  post  to 
post  until  I  arrived  at  head-quarters,  three  miles 
J  distant.  These  were  established  at  the  house 
I  of  a  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  bluff  above  Sandy  Hook. 

Dismounting,  I  advanced  with  my  guard  to  the 
\  gate,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a  sentinel.  I 
inquired  for  Captain  Simpson,  my  chief;  but 
no  one  seemed  to  know  any  thing  about  any 
body,  and  I  saw  none  but  strangers  around  me. 
Under  the  trees  in  the  yard,  about  ten  paces 
distant,  I  saw  two  officers  standing  apart  and 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.    One  a  man 
apparently  of  middle  age  and  medium  height, 
dark  complexion,  and  angular  face,  stern  coun- 
;  tenance,  and  dignified  manner ;  the  other  a 
,  much  younger  person,  tall,  handsome,  and 
soldierly. 

I  addressed  this  pair  with,  "Colonel,  can 
you  tell  me  where  Captain  Simpson's  quarters 
are  ?"  The  elder  officer  replied  courteously,  in 
a  deep-toned  voice,  "You  had  better  call  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard."  The  younger  called 
sharply  to  the  sentinel  "to  see  what  that  man 
wanted. " 

I  had  begun  to  feel  annoyed  and  irritated 
when  Captain  Abert,  of  the  Topographical 
|  Corps,  happening  to  pass  recognized  me,  and 
relieved  me  from  my  embarrassment.  He 
I  then  introduced  me  to  the  officers,  Major-Gen- 
eral  Banks,  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
;  Shenandoah,  and  his  Adjutant-General,  Cap- 
:  tain  Robert  Williams.     General  Banks  re- 
■  ceived  me  courteously,  and  we  had  some  con- 
|  versation  in  reference  to  the  war.  Captain 
:  Williams  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
j  and  a  brother  Virginian,  which,  under  present 
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circumstances,  is  more  than  ever  an  especial 
claim  to  friendship. 

I  found  the  Topographical  camp  in  a  peach 
orchard  adjoining  the  house,  and  re-entered 
my  old  quarters  with  those  feelings  of  pleasure 
which  are  common  to  men  and  animals  on  re- 
visiting places  that  have  once  sheltered  them. 
My  pony  testified  his  accordance  with  this  sen- 
timent by  repeated  friendly  whinnies  as  he 
rubbed  noses  with  his  equine  companions  of  the 
late  campaign. 

Except  General  Patterson's  personal  aids  all 
the  staff  had  remained,  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  organizing  a  new  Army  of  the  Shenandoah 
on  a  more  enduring  basis  than  that  which  had 
recently  evaporated.  The  regular  cavalry  un- 
der Thomas,  Doubleday 's  battery,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  artillery,  were  still  with  us,  while  fresh 
regiments,  enlisted  for  the  war,  were  industri- 
ously drilling  on  the  open  fields  in  sight.  The  j 
humiliations  of  the  late  campaigns  had  been 
discussed  and  accepted  as  national  blessings 
(in  disguise)  ;  although  it  required  very  strong 
philosophical  magnifiers  to  enable  some  of  us 
to  see  through  the  disguise. 

I  had  hoped  that  an  early  and  decisive  over- 
throw of  the  insurgent  forces  would  have  quench- 
ed the  spirit  of  sedition,  and  have  saved  the 
South  from  the  terrible  calamities  and  hopeless 
ruin  that  a  long  war  must  inevitably  bring  upon 
her.  But  with  the  dawning  of  a  martial  era 
the  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  sword.  "God  is  great;"'  "whatever  is,  is 
right ;"  "whatever  is  to  be,  will  be." 

The  week  following  my  reinstallment  in  the 
Topographical  quarters  was  occupied  in  pro- 
jecting an  accurate  map  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia,  which  were  evidently  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  important  theatre  of  war. 
I  was  astonished  to  ascertain  how  limited  and 
inaccurate  was  the  information  at  Washington 
in  regard  to  the  topography,  geography,  and  i 
statistics  of  the  interior  of  Virginia ;  while  the 
Government  had  most  complete  and  accurate 
surveys  of  all  the  Southern  coasts,  and  thorough 
topographical  maps  of  the  Southwestern  States 
and  Territories,  even  to  Oregon  and  California. 
The  Ancient  Dominion  had  jealously  main- 
tained her  constitutional  impenetrability.  No 
National  scow  was  ever  permitted  to  rake  mud 
out  of  her  rivers,  and  no  Federal  engineer  to 
set  up  his  tripod  on  her  sacred  soil.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  reliable  maps  of  the  country 
could  not  be  procured.  We  set  about  remedy- 
ing this  evil  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  re- 
ducing the  various  county  surveys  in  our  pos- 
session to  uniformity,  examining  refugees  white 
and  black,  and  eking  out  such  uncertain  inform- 
ation with  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  considerable. 

This  occupation  was  varied  by  visits  to  the 
surrounding  camps,  locating  military  roads,  and 
reconnoitring  expeditions  to  the  neighboring 
heights. 

On  Sunday  I  attended  divine  service  with 
the  staff.    Our  canopy  was  a  large  mulberry- 
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tree.    The  chaplain  of  the  Twelfth  Massachu- 

I  setts  officiated  from  a  pulpit  which  reminded 

one  of  Hudibras's 

 ''drum  ecclesiastic, 

Beaten  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick." 

The  regiment  unarmed,  neatly  clad,  and  de- 
voutly-mannered, formed  in  hollow  square,  in- 
closing the  place  of  worship.  After  the  ser- 
mon we  called  at  the  quarters  of  the  Colonel 
commanding,  Fletcher  Webster,  and  had  some 
fine  music  from  the  band. 

A  squad  of  our  infantry  made  a  successful 
raid  into  Loudon  County,  killing  and  wound- 
ing five  rebels,  and  capturing  nine  men  and 
nineteen  horses.  I  went  out  to  see  the  pris- 
oners, but  did  not  recognize  any  acquaintances 
among  them.  They  were  a  seedy,  poorly- 
equipped  company,  and  did  not  present  a  very 
formidable  appearance. 

August  8. — My  chief,  Captain  Simpson,  hav- 
ing been  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Fourth 
New  Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry,  left  us  to-day, 
turning  over  the  Topographical  Establishment 
I  to  Captain  James  Abert.  At  the  .  same  time 
Colonel  Fitz  John  Porter  and  Captain  Newton 
were  appointed  Brigadiers  in  the  Volunteer 
service,  and  many  other  promotions  were 
spoken  of,  which  indicated  a  speedy  breaking 
up  and  rearrangement  of  our  staff  and  social 
relations. 

August  15. — A  pressing  call  from  head-quar- 
ters for  route  maps  indicated  that  some  move- 
ment was  imminent.  It  had  been  reported,  it 
seems,  that  Beauregard  was  about  crossing  at 
the  Point  of  Rocks  with  forty  thousand  men  to 
cut  off  Banks's  force  from  Washington. 

I  do  not  credit  these  reports,  as  I  believe 
that  policy  will  restrain  the  Confederates  from 
making  any  aggressive  movements  at  this  time. 
They  have  succeeded,  as  they  suppose,  in  dis- 
membering the  country  and  establishing  a  very 
handsome  empire  for  themselves,  and  now  only 
wish  to  be  let  alone,  that  they  may  the  more 
securely  organize  and  consolidate  their  power. 
They  will  not  fire  another  gun  if  they  can  help 
it,  nor  do  aught  else  to  arouse  the  dormant 
power  of  this  purblind  and  amiable  giant,  the 
American  People.    Their  astounding  luck  at 
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Manassas  has  soothed  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  Southern  rank  and  file,  and  the  line  of  the 
Potomac  will  satisfy  the  imperial  cupidity  of 
the  leaders,  for  the  present  at  least.  The  hope 
of  peaceful  secession  heing  blighted,  they  are 
wary  about  urging  the  war  to  extremities,  and 
hope  to  accomplish  their  full  purpose  yet  by 
negotiation  and  compromise.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  think,  they  abstained  from  Washington 
after  the  late  battle ;  and  for  these  reasons,  I 
think,  a  crossing  of  the  Potomac  is  not  in  their 
present  programme. 

August  1 7,  Saturday.  —  To-day  the  army 
struck  tents  and  moved  eastward.  Ir  was 
cloudy  and  threatening  rain,  and  the  staff  did 
not  get  oft'  until  about  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. 

We  took  the  road  over  the  river  bluffs,  cross- 
ing the  Oatoctin  ridge  near  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
and  halting  at  night  in  an  apple  orchard  near 
an  obscure  hamlet  called  Lickvillc.  Our  trains 
had  moved  by  the  Jcft'crsonville  road,  and  in 
consequence  we  found  ourselves  without  shel- 
ter, beds,  or  provisions.  A  crop  of  oats  lately 
cut  stood  in  shocks  in  the  orchard,  and  our 
horses  helped  themselves  without  any  qualms 
of  conscience.  The  men  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  ate  apples  to  amuse  their  hungry 
stomachs.  A  chilly  rain  had  set  in,  and  the 
Officers  grouped  themselves  around  the  fires 
kindled  beneath  the  sheltering  apple- trees. 
Feeling  the  need  of  something  more  substan- 
tial, Captain  A  and  myself  went  foraging, 

and  at  a  neighboring  farm-house  got  a  supper 
of  light  rolls,  milk,  stewed  chicken,  and  ham, 
served  by  a  sweet-faced  girl  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  Restored  and  humanized  by 
the  meal,  we  thought  of  the  comfort  of  our 
commanding  officer,  and  carried  a  plateful  of 
our  forage  to  the  General. 

As  night  advanced  the  rain  became  heavier, 
and  no  baggage  train.  The  chiefs  spread  their 
shawls  and  blankets  beneath  the  apple-trees, 
and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  en  bivouac.  My 
Captain,  who  was  an  old  Rocky  Mountain  cam- 
paigner, made  it  a  rule  "never  to  go  hungry 
if  he  could  get  a  meal,  and  never  to  sleep  in 
the  rain  if  he  could  find  a  dry  spot."  So  we 
bethought  ourselves  of  a  deserted  log-house 
which  stood,  like  an  eyeless  skull,  in  an  adjoin- 
ing field.  Leaving  our  horses  picketed  up  to 
their  bellies  in  oats,  Ave  shouldered  our  saddles 
and  took  possession  of  our  discovery.  There 
were  neither  doors  nor  windows,  but  the  roof 
and  flooring  were  sound,  and  we  soon  had  a 
fire  roaring  in  the  mouldy  chimney. 

Here  we  dried  our  blankets  and  brought  oat 
straw  enough  for  comfortable  beds,  and  then 
betook  ourselves  to  sleep.  Alarmed  at  our 
presence,  a  pair  of  owls,  who  lodged  in  the  at- 
tic, commenced  scratching  and  hooting,  but  we 
did  not  disturb  each  other  long. 

August  18,  Sunday. — It  was  still  raining  when 
we  arose.  The  earth  was  soaked  and  the  foli- 
age dripping.  Our  friends  who  roosted  in  the 
orchard  had  a  flaccid,  uncomfortable  look  ;  but 


the  staff  wagons  had  arrived,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  establishing  our  camp.  There 
was  complaint  and  confusion  on  all  sides.  Ev- 
ery body  missed  something.  Baggage,  serv- 
ants, wagons,  and  extra  horses  were  strayed 
and  lost ;  regiments  had  been  separated  from 
their  trains  ;  brigades  had  lost  their  way  ;  offi- 
cers had  straggled  from  their  regiments,  and 
men  from  their  officers.  The  heavy  artillery 
had  broken  down;  wagons  had  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  others  overset;  teamsters  had  thrown 
out  ordnance  and  commissary  stores  to  lighten 
their  loads,  and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  rain. 
Others  had  got  drunk  and  abandoned  their 
charges  altogether.  Men  were  scattered  over 
the  country  generally,  hungering  and  plunder- 
ing. 

It  was  the  first  march  of  an  undisciplined 
army,  aggravated  by  the  additional  misfortune 
of  a  heavy  rain  and  bad  roads.  As  the  details 
came  in  during  the  day  it  seemed  as  if  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  petty  disasters  had  been  opened 
among  us.  Yet  by  the  following  morning  all 
the  mistakes  and  accidents  had  been  rectified 
and  repaired,  and  the  army  moved  in  fine  or- 
der through  the  Carroll  Manor  to  an  encamp- 
ment on  the  east  bank  of  the  Monocacy  River, 
opposite  Buckeystown. 

Lieutenants  S  and  B  ,  of  the  Regu- 
lar service,  were  appointed  aids  to  the  com- 
manding General,  and  doubtless  felt  the  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  their  new  position. 
As  we  rode  through  Buckeystown  in  state  a 
Volunteer  Infantry  man,  who  was  seated  on  a 

fence,  gave  Lieutenant  S         a  friendly  poke 

in  the  ribs  to  attract  his  attention.  The  young 
aid-de-camp  turned  fiercely  to  resent  the  in- 
dignity, and  met  the  unconscious  face  and 
bland  inquiry  of  the  incipient  soldier: 

"I  say.  Mister,  is  that  Banks  there,  that 
feller  with  the  leather  cap?" 

Even  the  educated  martinet  was  mollified 
by  the  innocent  earnestness  of  the  questioner. 
He  replied,  politely  and  emphatically,  "That 
is  General  Banks." 

A  little  further  on  another  musket-bearer, 
more  advanced  in  military  etiquette  by  several 
degrees,  as  he  sits  squatted  on  the  top  rail,  sa- 
lutes the  passing  cortege  by  presenting  arms, 
barrel  to  front. 

August  20,  Tuesday. — Fair  and  pleasant. 
Amused  myself  sketching  a  most  charming 
view  from  my  tent  door.  As  I  had  left  home 
totally  unprovided  with  extra  clothes,  I  found 
my  suit  too  thin  for  the  chilling  rains  of  the 
season,  and  bought  a  horse  blanket  from,Frisby 
the  cook  to  serve  me  as  a  cloak. 

August  21. — To-day  Captain  A   started 

with  his  party  to  reconnoitre  and  survey  the 
roads  toward  the  Potomac  River.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  Captain  A  ,  chief,  with 

Mr.  Luce  and  myself  as  assistants,  then  came 
our  followers :  Benjamin  the  Swiss  valet,  Swi- 
zert  the  groom,  Henshaw  the  teamster,  and 
Frisby  the  big  cook,  with  two  of  Thomas's  dra- 
goons as  escort — in  all,  nine  men  and  twelve 
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horses.  About  one  o'clock  p.m.  we  halted  and 
pitched  our  tents  in  Howard's  meadow,  at  the 
foot  of  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain.  This  is  a  pic- 
turesque little  group  that  rises  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mono- 
cacy  River.  It  is  totally  disconnected  with 
any  of  the  regular  mountain  ranges  of  this  re- 
gion, and  its  loftiest  summit  attains  the  height 
of  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  peak  we  as- 
cended, and  from  it  studied  the  localities  and 
topography  of  the  country  for  twenty  miles 
around,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac. 
We  could  see  the  enemy's  camps  at  Leesburg, 
and  our  own  forces  guarding  the  fords  at  vari- 
ous points,  while  Stone's  encampments  around 
Poolsvillc  seemed  almost  beneath  our  feet. 

August  22. — We  moved  through  Barnesville 
this  morning,  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain any  information  from  the  people  about  the 


population  are  Southern  sympa- 
thizers. At  Poolsvillc  we  were 
hospitably  received  by  General 
Stone,  and  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  common  beside  his  head- 
quarters. We  then  started  out 
to  reconnoitre  the  different  roads 
— I  was  ordered  to  view  that 
leading  toward  Conrad's  Ferry. 
On  my  way  I  called  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Colonel  Cogswell,  com- 
manding the  New  York  Forty- 
second,  Tammany  Regiment. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  a  West 
Point  officer,  accompanied  me 
to  the  river  banks,  and  pointed 
out  the  enemy's  camps  and  most 
important  localities.  From  a 
hill  I  sketched  a  topographical 
view,  including  the  Ferry,  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  the  town  of  Leesburg, 
four  miles  distant.  We  had  a  strong  guard  at 
the  crossing,  and  as  Ave  rode  back  to  camp  a 
volunteer  dragoon  passed  us,  riding  at  full  speed 
toward  Poolsville.  Cogswell  halted  him  and 
demanded  his  news.  In  awoiee  husky  with  trep- 
idation he  said  the  pickets  had  been  fired  on, 
and  the  enemy  was  crossing  in  great  force.  He 
was  almost  too  much  blown  and  hurried  to  give 
details,  but  the  Colonel  was  peremptory  with  his 
cross-questions. 

"How  many  shots  were  fired  before  you 
left  ?" 

"  One  !"  said  the  fellow,  catching  his  breath. 

"I  heard  it  myself." 

"And  how  many  men  did  you  see  coming?'' 
The  messenger  reflected  a  little.  "Two,"' 

said  he. 

The  Colonel  suggested  that  he  was  exagger- 
ating. 

He  declared  he  was  not.    He  had  also  heard 


country  or  the  roads.     I  think  this  is  more  the 
result  of  ill-will  than  of  ignorance,  as  most  of  the  |  the  drums  beating,  and  saw  them  coming  be 
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yond  :i  doubt.  And  with  this  lie  sped  on  to 
General  Stone  with  the  important  tidings. 
Cogswell,  who  was  hctter  mounted  than  I,  rode 
rapidly  hack  to  prevent  his  regiment  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  news. 

Since  the  battle  of  Manassas  the  troops  seem 
to  have  been  atHicted  with  a  chronic  affection 
at  the  nerves.  The  hum  of  a  beetle  through 
the  air  is  sufficient  to  drive  in  a  picket,  and  the 
sight  of  a  negro  in  a  canoe  will  stampede  a 
whole  regiment. 

General  Stone  tells  mc  that  a  few  days  ago 
he  received  information  from  a  reliable  loyal 
citizen,  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts,  that  the 
enemy  occupied  a  certain  island  in  force,  and 
was  engaged  in  constructing  an  immense  raft 
to  enable  them  to  cross  the  river.  The  Gen- 
eral immediately  visited  the  island  indicated, 
and  found  it  a  desert  with  no  trace  of  human 
occupancy  upon  it,  the  only  foundation  for  the 
raft  story  being  a  large  accumulation  of  drift- 
wood. 

As  I  passed  Camp  Tammany  I  saw  the  Colonel 
sitting  in  his  tent  door  smoking  a  quiet  cigar. 
Just  then  1  perceived  that  I  was  threatened 
with  a  danger  more  certain  and  imminent  than 
an  attack  from  the  rebels.  A  dark  thunder- 
cloud, all  unperceived,  had  rolled  up  from  the 
west,  and  a  low-muttered  growl  warned  me 
that  my  time  was  short.  I  started  for  Pools- 
ville  at  fidl  speed,  and  had  barely  time  to  un- 
saddle when  the  hurricane  burst  upon  us  with 
a  sweeping  crash.  My  frail  tabernacle  flapped 
and  rocked  so  violently  that  I  was  obliged  to 
hold  on  to  the  poles  to  prevent  its  blowing  over. 
The  rain  came  down  by  hucket»ful,  and  the 
level  common  was  presently  flooded.  The  ( lap- 
tain,  who  had  returned  from  his  reconnoissance, 
took  refuge  with  me,  the  only  dry  spot  in  camp 
being  a  hillock  in  the  centre  of  my  tent.  On 
this  1  collected  my  baggage,  and  here  the  Cap- 
tain and  I  sat.  enveloped  in  darkness,  mud. 


and  water,  amusing  ourselves  with  philosophical 
comments  on  the  times,  and  pleasant  stories  of 
former  adventures.  When  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  spent  we  looked  out  for  supper,  but 
the  whole  common  was  afloat,  and  the  cook  was 
in  despair.  The  General's  hospitable  mess  ta- 
ble supplied  our  wants  for  the  evening.  Luce 
was  still  missing,  and  as  he  was  recklessly  ven- 
turesome we  surmised  that  he  had  been  cap- 
tured ;  but  he  at  length  returned,  his  boots  full 
of  water,  drenched  and  hungry,  with  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  topographical  notes,  however. 

Autjust  23. — I  slept  last  night  with  my  oil- 
cloth sacking  spread  on  a  bed  of  mud,  soft  at 
least,  if  not  wholesome.  This  morning,  before 
rising,  I  gathered  a  supply  of  mushrooms  which 
had  sprung  up  around  my  couch.  The  com- 
mons were  full  of  them,  and  we  had  a  mess  for 
breakfast. 

But  I  must  not  waste  too  much  time  on  these 
trivialities.  However  agreeable  it  may  be  per- 
sonally to  recall  the  minutest  incidents  of  these 
days  of  eheerful  hope  and  exciting  expectancy, 
it  can  not  be  supposed  that  the  public  will  pa- 
tiently tread  the  slow,  meandering  path  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  lead  in  time  to  a  held  of 
historic  incident.    We  must  cut  it  short. 

On  Sunday.  August  25,  our  party,  after  mak- 
ing a  circuit  through  Dawsonville,  Darnestown, 
Rockville,  Bfechanicsville,  Brookville,  Unity, 
ami  Damascus,  rejoined  the  army,  which  we 
found  encamped  upon  the  hills  about  Hyatts- 
town.  Here  the  commanding  General  review- 
ed his  force,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men 
of  all  arms. 

On  the  29th  the  army  took  position  around 
Darnestown,  extending  its  lines  so  as  to  meet 
Stone's  command  on  the  right,  and  the  National 
forces  under  M  'Call  at  Tcnallytown  on  the  left. 
The  topographical  party  established  their  camp 
in  a  pleasant  meadow  adjoining  the  village  and 
opposite  a  grocery  store.    Here  we  spread  our 
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humid  establishment  to  catch  the  rays  of  a  geni- 
al sun,  and  prepared  to  luxuriate  in  unlimited 
butter  and  eggs.  The  untethered  horses  gam- 
boled and  whinnied  at  will  through  the  exuber- 
ant pasture.  Every  thing  looked  cheerful  and 
jolly.  Our  gipsy  life  was  eminently  healthful ; 
and  here,  in  the  midst  of  rest  and  plenty,  we 
concluded  that  campaigning  was  not  so  dread- 
ful after  all.  My  friends  and  family  were  all 
well,  and  the  war  would  presently  be  over  (Mr. 
Seward  had  said  so),  and  I  would  then  return 
to  them  to  tell  my  adventures  and  enjoy  my 
laurels. 

He  who  has  not  learned  to  dread  these  mo- 
ments of  self-gratulation,  of  happy  abandon- 
ment, has  read  but  superficially  in  the  mystic 
volume  of  human  life.  How  strangely  is  the 
shadow  of  coming  misfortune  ever  mingled 
with  the  light  of  present  joy.  "Soul,  take 
thine  ease — thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years."  The  man  has  scarcely  uttered 
the  thought  when  he  hears  the  awful  voice : 
"Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee."  To  appease  this  fearful  pow- 
er the  Emperor  Augustus  (one  day  in  every 
year)  descended  from  his  throne,  put  off  his 
purple  robes,  and,  clothing  himself  in  rags 
and  humility,  poured  out  libations  to  the  dark 
Fate  who  lies  continually  in  wait  for  the  lucky. 
The  story  of  the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended 
over  the  feast  is  but  another  version  of  the  same 
idea.  How  often  in  my  life  have  these  pre- 
sentiments been  fatally  realized!  How  often 
has  the  boastful  word  trembling  on  my  lips  been 
suppressed  by  a  vague  dread  of  impending  evil! 
How  often,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  soul,  have 
I  smothered  the  glow  of  self-satisfaction,  and 
poured  libations  of  secret  humility  to  avert  the 
anger  of  the  dark  goddess  !  Is  this  supersti- 
tion ?  Perhaps  so ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a 
pervading  human  instinct,  recognized  in  every 
age  and  among  all  peoples.  "Homo  sum: 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto." 

This  afternoon,  to  complete  my  contentment, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  wife.  On  opening 
it  the  first  sentence  that  struck  my  eye  froze 
all  my  blood  :  ' '  "We  have  heard  from  our  pris- 
oners at  Winchester.    They  are  quite  well." 

This  was  all  she  said  on  the  subject.  There 
had  evidently  been  other  letters  which  had 
miscarried ;  but  these  few  words,  so  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt 
who  these  "prisoners"  were.  I  was  sure  my 
father  and  my  cousin,  Edmund  Pendleton,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  revolutionists  and  carried 
to  Winchester.  The  absence  of  all  definite  in- 
formation left  me  a  prey  to  vague  fears,  worse 
than  any  form  of  reality.  The  evil  I  had  most 
apprehended  had  fallen  upon  me.  I  was  haunt- 
ed by  visions  of  his  feeble  form  and  venerable 
face,  bowed  with  unwonted  privations  and 
shameful  indignities.  Yet  I  felt  strong  in  the 
assurance  that  his  stern,  defiant  soul  Avould  not 
quail  under  any  outrage  that  the  traitors  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  might  offer  him. 

I  deeply  felt  my  own  helplessness.  The 


Government  was  as  helpless  as  I  was.  But  it 
is  not  good  to  dwell  upon  these  subjects.  Next 
day  I  saw  in  the  papers  an  account  of  my  fa- 
ther's arrest,  confirming  my  surmises  on  the 
i  subject. 

August  31. — The  topographical  party  started 
to-day  on  another  surveying  tour.  The  people 
;  complain  terribly  of  the  National  soldiers.  They 
are  accused  of  harrying  potato-patches,  violat- 
ing hen-roosts,  and  burning  fence  rails  without 
remorse  or  economy.  I  find  these  complaints- 
are  a  very  fair  test  of  the  political  leanings  of 
individuals.  Friends  of  the  Government  do 
not  regret  the  little  inconveniences  incident  to 
the  military  occupation,  and  give  cheerfully  of 
their  stores.  Sympathizers  with  the  rebellion 
screech  and  cackle  louder  than  their  unlucky 
poultry  during  a  raid. 

The  country  is  also  filled  with  refugees  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  running  aAvay  to 
escape  conscription.  Some  find  honorable  places 
in  the  National  army,  others  seek  employment 
among  the  neighboring  farmers,  and  endeavor 
to  support  themselves  ;  another  class  sponge  on 
their  Maryland  acquaintance  for  a  subsistence, 
talking  secession  and  Southern  rights  the  while, 
and  boasting  of  their  Virginian  blood.  Our 
Government  should  send  these  worthies  back 
to  the  sacred  soil  whence  they  sprung. 

September  6. — Visited  Washington  on  some 
business  with  the  Topographical  Department. 
The  view  of  the  city,  with  its  circumjacent 
camps,  from  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  was 
magnificent.  On  the  street  I  met  the  District 
Marshal,  Colonel  Lamon,  who  told  me  the 
President  would  be  pleased  to  see  me,  and  wc 
arranged  a  visit  for  to-morrow  morning  at  nine. 

September  7,  Saturday. — According  to  yes- 
terday's arrangement  I  called  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent with  Marshal  Lamon.  We  found  him  in 
his  office,  and  alone.  On  our  entrance  he  called 
a  clerk,  expedited  some  business  he  had  on 
hand,  and  then  turned  to  converse  with  us. 
This  he  did  with  an  air  of  honest  and  unre- 
served affability,  and  with  one  leg  over  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  His  personal  appearance  Avas  not 
so  awkward  or  ungainly  as  I  had  expected. 
His  face  was  hard  and  angular,  but  lighted  with 
an  expression  of  benevolence  and  sincerity  that 
warmed  the  heart ;  nor  was  his  manner  want- 
ing in  native  dignity.  W^e  exchanged  a  few 
sentences  of  commonplace,  when  Colonel  La- 
mon mentioned  to  him  whose  son  I  Avas.  He 
said  he  kneAv  that,  and  Avas  about  to  inquire 
after  my  father  particularly.  His  visit  last 
spring,  he  said,  had  made  an  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  had  given  him  much  encour- 
agement. It  Avas  at  a  time  Avhen  there  seemed 
to  be  no  solid  political  opinion  Avhereon  to  base 
a  hope.  Colonel  Strother  had  shoAvn  himself 
a  strong,  brave  old  man — one  after  his  oavh 
heart.  At  this  point  our  com-ersation  AA-as  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Secretary  Cam- 
eron, to  Avhom  I  was  introduced,  and  then  avc 
immediately  AvithdrcAv. 
I  had  called  to  see  the  President  more  through 
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a  spirit  of  acquiescence  than  from  any  feeling 
of  personal  regard.  I  was,  on  the  contrary, 
through  common  report,  decidedly  prejudiced 
against  him  as  a  man.  During  this  short  in- 
terview the  whole  current  of  my  feelings  was 
changed.  There  was  something  in  his  appear- 
ance and  manner  which  touched  me  deeply, 
and  warmed  my  heart  toward  him.  Called 
from  comparative  obscurity  to  take  the  chief 
place  in  a  Government  which  seemed  doomed 
to  speedy  and  hideous  destruction,  it  appeared 
not  so  much  a  position  of  power  and  honor  that 
he  was  called  to  occupy,  but  rather  the  place 
of  chief  victim  to  the  fury  of  a  treacherous  and 
bloody  revolution.  Instead  of  the  support  and 
encouragement  which  he  needed  and  meekly 
asked  from  all  true  men,  the  howls  and  exe- 
crations of  his  open  and  armed  enemies  were 
not  so  bitter  as  the  sneers  and  revilings  of  the 
factions  among  those  of  whose  cause  he  was 
the  chosen  head.  All  unarmed  and  unpre- 
pared, perhaps  unfit,  for  the  vast  responsibili- 
ties thus  thrust  upon  him,  he  exhibited  always 
so  much  of  honest  and  earnest  simplicity — so 
anxious  and  sincere  a  desire  to  fulfill  properly 
the  duties  of  his  great  office — so  much  meek- 
ness under  wrong  and  insult,  such  readiness  to 
acknowledge  error  or  failure,  such  total  abne- 
gation of  self,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  any 
true  man  not  to  yield  him  the  fullest  confidence 
and  sympathy.  Although  I  sometimes  differed 
with  the  President  in  his  political  views  and  ac- 
tion, I  never  met  Mr.  Lincoln  personally  that 
these  friendly  sentiments  were  not  warmly  re- 
vived. 

September^. — Returned  toDarnestownCamp 
to-day,  and  spent  the  afternoon  reading  and 
discussing  "Napoleon's  Military  Thoughts  and 
Maxims."  Thus  far,  in  the  conduct  of  our  war, 
we  have  violated  every  principle  he  lays  down, 
both  positively  and  negatively.  We  have  done 
those  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
have  left  undone  those  things  we  ought  to  have 
done. 

September  17. — To-da}  we  received  informa- 


tion from  General  Stone  that  he  intended  try- 
ing the  range  of  his  guns  on  the  enemy's  camps 
and  earth-works  near  the  river.  Having  pre- 
pared a  map  of  Loudon  County,  with  topo- 
graphical and  statistical  notes,  for  his  use,  I 
rode  up  to  Poolsville  to  witness  the  artillery 
practice. 

Arrived  in  time  to  dine  with  the  General. 
After  which  a  furious  rain-storm  concluded  the 
day.  This  is  my  third  visit  to  these  head- 
quarters, and  at  each  visit  I  have  encountered 
a  storm  of  unusual  violence.  Among  the  an- 
cients this  Avould  be  considered  a  bad  omen. 

September  18. — The  General  went  out  to  Ed- 
ward's Ferry  Avith  two  batteries  of  light  artil- 
lery— one  of  them  10-pounder  Parrotts.  On 
the  southern  bluffs  we  could  see  the  redoubts, 
above  and  below  the  mouth  of  Goose  Creek. 
The  upper  work  was  out  of  range  and  appeared 
to  be  crowded  with  men.  The  lower  work  was 
only  in  process  of  construction,  and  being  with- 
in easy  range  our  guns  were  directed  against 
it.  A  section  of  Parrotts  were  masked  in  a  hol- 
low road  while  the  other  guns  were  sent  around 
to  obtain  a  cross-fire. 

While  we  were  waiting  the  signal  to  open,  a 
bevy  of  country  lasses  with  their  beaux  ap- 
proached us.  Willing  to  do  the  honors  I  of- 
fered my  field-glass  to  the  prettiest  of  our  vis- 
itors. She  asked  in  a  languishing  tone  :  "And 
can  we  really  sec  the  Southern  soldiers?"  I 
assured  her  she  might  see  the  color  of  their 
eyes  with  the  glass,  and,  adjusting  it,  gave  her 
the  opportunity  of  satisfying  herself. 

"  How  charming  !"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
romantic  it  seems  ;  and  are  you  really  going  to 
throw  shells  at  them  ?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  What !  without  giving  them  notice  before- 
hand?   Ah,  that  will  be  cruel !" 

I  told  her  not  so  cruel  as  it  might  appear. 
The  first  shell  would  probably  miss  them,  and 
then  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
out  of  the  way. 

"Ah,  the  gallant  fellows!    But  it  would  be 
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a  shame  if  you  should  happen  to  hurt  any  of 
them." 

"From  the  interest  you  express,  Miss,  I 
suppose  you  are  from  the  South." 

"No, "she  replied,  "I  have  never  been  in 
Virginia;"  and  then  she  sighed,  as  if  she  deep- 
ly felt  the  lack  of  that  proud  experience ;  but 
then  sparkling  up,  as  if  to  palliate  the  confessed 
opprobrium,  "I  had  a  cousin  who  once  lived  in 
Virginia  for  several  years,  and  I  do  so  love  and 
admire  Virginians." 

This  conversation  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
conclusion  by  the  roar  of  the  guns.  The  shells 
fell  with  remarkable  accuracy  in  and  about  the 
earth-worl;  which  presently  resembled  an  ant- 
hill whieh  has  received  a  kick  —  the  working 
parties  scattered  at  a  double-quick  and  disap- 
peared in  the  adjacent  woods.  The  guns  weie 
then  turned  on  the  distant  work  ;  but  the  shells 
fell  short.  The  men  on  the  parapets  replied 
to  our  futile  efforts  with  certain  gestures  dis- 
respectful and  contemptuous  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  not  calculated  to  impress  their  fair 
admirers  on  the  northern  bank  with  very  high 
ideas  of  their  breeding.  Indeed  the  ladies  took 
leave  at  this  stage  of  the  performance. 

In  estimating  the  motives  which  led  many 
persons  to  take  sides  against  their  Government 
in  this  great  war  we  are  astonished  at  the  im- 
mense influence  of  mere  Anglo-Saxon  snobbery. 
The  rebellion  is  supposed  to  be  aristocratic, 
consequently  every  body  of  doubtful  social  posi- 
tion professes  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and 
exhibits  zeal  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  so- 
cial deficiencies.  Every  lazy  village  mechanic 
ashamed  of  his  trade,  every  petty  farmer's  son 
with  the  tastes  and  education  of  a  stable-boy, 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  Southern  gentleman 
as  his  own,  and  forthwith  assumes  the  mouth- 
ing tone  and  arrogant  bearing  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish that  much-admired  and  envied  class. 
The  ladies,  God  bless  them !  are  the  patented 
and  persistent  patronesses  of  all  the  Ernanis 
and  other  romantic  rebels,  highwaymen,  and 
murderers,  etc.,  etc.  Yet,  after  all,  I  can  not 
perceive  that  this  perversity  of  sentiment  has 
divested  them  of  their  charms  or  Aveakened 
their  influence,  so  I  reiterate  God  bless  them ! 

September  2 1 .  — Bright  and  warm.  This  morn- 
ing I  started  with  Captain  A  in  an  ambu- 
lance to  reconnoitre  the  roads  toward  the  great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Drove  to  Dufeifs,  who 
gave  us  some  valuable  information  about  the 
country  and  a  bushel  of  fine  Lapland  Mercer 
potatoes,  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  our  mess. 
At  the  Falls  we  found  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
.Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hayes.  We 
met  with  a  hospitable  reception  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  dined  pleasantly  with  the  Colonel, 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Oliphant,  and  Adjutant 
Matthews. 

After  dinner  we  viewed  the  opposite  shore 
from  an  eminence  and  discovered  a  cavalry 
picket  of  the  enemy.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
a  high  tree  to  enlarge  my  horizon,  but  was 
driven  down  by  a  shower  of  rain.    The  pickets 


kept  up  a  continual  dropping  fire  at  each  other 
across  the  river,  which  is  not  more  than  forty 
yards  wide  here.  There  was  otherwise  no  lack 
of  excitement  at  the  post,  and  messengers  were 
continually  arriving  with  open  eyes  and  mouth 
to  report  some  suspicious  or  alarming  circum- 
stance. During  the  afternoon  two  prisoners 
were  brought  in  who  had  been  taken  from  a 
canal-boat,  not  being  provided  with  proper 
passes.  One  of  them  began  to  explain  his 
position  with  much  vociferation,  and  a  Yankee 
twang  so  unmistakable,  that  everybody  laughed, 
agreeing  that  if  he  was  found  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  his  tongue  would  hang  him.  On 
this  side  it  procured  his  immediate  liberation. 

No  sooner  was  this  case  disposed  of  than  for- 
gotten in  a  greater  excitement.  A  soldier  en- 
tered reporting  that  the  rebels  were  crossing 
in  great  force  just  above  the  Falls.  There  was 
immediately  a  girding  on  of  swords  and  a  re- 
newal of  pistol-caps,  as  if  preparing  for  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  The  servants  were  ordered  to 
load  the  spare  muskets  and  the  drums  beat  the 

long  roll.     Captain  A  and  myself  made 

some  quiet  preparation  and  then  seated  our- 
selves upon  the  porch,  not  crediting  the  sol- 
dier's report.  The  regiment  moved  out  in  the 
rain  and  darkness,  but  as  we  waited  half  au 
hour  and  heard  no  firing  we  spread  our  blank- 
ets and  went  to  sleep. 

Our  rest  was  again  disturbed  by  another  mes- 
senger with  more  alarming  tidings — a  telegram 
from  General  Banks,  asking  if  there  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  cross,  and 
offering  reinforcements.  Another  telegram 
from  General  M'Call,  at  Tenallytown,  stating 
that  an  attack  was  anticipated  and  warning  the 
commander  of  the  post  to  be  on  the  alert. 

It  seemed  strange  that  these  intimations  of 
an  attack  should  have  come  simultaneously 
from  distant  points  and  high  quarters,  thus  ap- 
pearing to  corroborate  the  vague  report  of  the 
guard.  From  the  nature  of  the  neighboring 
country  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  any 
large  force  would  undertake  a  crossing  here, 
and  concluded  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  the 
usual  stampedes.  Upon  this  theory  the  Cap- 
tain and  myself  retired  to  sleep  a  second  time, 
and  got  through  the  night  quite  comfortably. 

Next  morning  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of 
the  sentinels  had  seen  a  tow-head  (a  small  rock 
covered  with  brush)  in  the  river,  and  imag- 
ined it  a  boat  filled  with  rebels.  The  officer 
of  the  guard  being  called  actually  saw  a  boat, 
with  men  in  it,  moving  stealthily  under  the 
shadow  of  the  opposing  shore  ;  this  his  fancy 
converted  into  an  army,  and  so  the  regiment 
stood  under  arms  all  night  in  the  rain,  adding 
a  dozen  or  twenty  to  the  sick  list.  The  boat 
which  furnished  the  occasion  for  all  this  row 
was  one  sent  out  by  Colonel  Hayes  himself,  with 
a  scouting  party.  This  party  returned  to  break- 
fast, bringing  with  them  a  ragged  and  woe- 
begone captive  from  the  enemy's  lines.  This 
fellow  informed  us  that  he  had  been  conscript- 
|  cd  into  the  rebel  army,  and  had  come  home  on 
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sick  leave  to  see  his  father.  He  had  neither  shoes 
nor  hat,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  not  had  a  full 
meal  for  a  month.  He  knew  of  no  troops  near- 
er than  Leeshurg  and  Manassas  Junction,  ex- 
cept the  cavalry  picket  hefore  ohserved.  He 
was  released  and  sent  home. 

September  22,  Sunday. — In  honor  of  the  day 
the  pickets  had  agreed  to  abstain  from  the  friv- 
olous week-day  amusement  of  shooting  each 
other.  We  accompanied  the  Colonel  and  reg- 
imental staff  through  the  rocky  and  tangled 
ground  between  the  canal  and  the  river  bank, 
where  the  picket-line  was  established.  From 
an  average  width  of  half  a  mile  above,  the  river 
here  narrows  suddenly,  flowing  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  current  between  opposing  cliffs,  not  more 
than  forty  yards  apart.  The  summits  of  these 
perpendicular  walls  are  fringed  with  a  dense 
growth  of  evergreens,  and  exhibit  a  natural 
line,  where  the  advantages  of  stockade,  para- 
pet, and  casemate  are  all  combined.  Across 
this  narrow  and  romantic  gulf  the  men  had 
been  waging  a  desultory  war  for  several  days, 
peppering  each  other  from  the  thickets  and 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  One  of  the  sentinels 
pointed  out  the  tree  from  behind  which  he 
made  his  observations,  and  which  was  skinned 
in  a  dozen  places  by  adverse  bullets.  Another 
showed  his  cap,  which  had  been  exposed  on  a 
stick,  and  immediately  perforated  with  two 
balls  ;  a  third  exhibited  a  scratch  on  his  cheek, 
received  while  he  was  peeping  too  eagerly 
around  a  rock. 

To-day  there  was  peace,  and  the  men  sat 
amicably  conversing  across  the  gulf.  One  of 
ours  had  already  swum  over  and  was  exchang- 
ing a  friendly  drink  with  his  late  antagonist  at 
ball-play.  On  the  appearance  of  our  officers 
upon  the  scene  a  fine-looking  fellow,  with 
plume  and  sabre,  and  wearing  a  light-blue 
over-coat,  showed  himself  on  the  opposite  plat- 
form, and  announced  himself  as  Captain  

(I  missed  the  name),  of  Albemarle  County,  of 
Third  Regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  com- 
manding the  Confederate  picket.  In  his  gal- 
lant bearing  and  broad  accent  I  readily  recog- 
nized a  lower  country  Virginian.  The  cessa- 
tion of  picket-shooting  was  agreed  upon  au- 
thoritatively, the  Confederate  Captain  engag- 
ing himself  that  it  should  not  be  renewed  as 
long  as  he  remained  at  the  post.  The  in- 
tercourse was  otherwise  limited  to  courteous 
speeches,  vague  expressions  of  regret  at  our 
unfortunate  differences,  and  hopes  of  a  speedy 
peace.  I  recognized  in  a  Lieutenant  Wever, 
who  appeared  beside  the  Captain,  a  former 
acquaintance  from  the  vicinity  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  The  private  soldiers  were  freer  in  their 
communications  as  they  warmed  with  their  whis- 
ky. They  hoped  there  would  not  be  another 
general  battle,  and  mutually  damned  their  po- 
litical leaders  for  having  got  them  into  a  quar- 
rel so  needless  and  ruinous  to  all  parties.  I 
did  not  join  in  the  conversation,  but  sat  apart 
musing  on  the  dramatic  significance  of  the 
scene. 


On  one  side,  the  tall,  soldier-like  figure  of 
the  Virginian  stood  o  ;t  from  the  dark  back- 
ground of  pines ;  while  grouped  around,  be- 
neath their  shadows,  appeared  his  ragged,  rug- 
ged, sun-burnt  followers,  like  brigands  around 
their  chief.  His  forehead  was  high  and  his 
bearing  proud;  his  speech  was  friendly,  but 
measured ;  his  courtesy  was  frank,  but  not  fa- 
miliar. His  men  kept  in  the  shade  and  did 
not  interrupt  him.  There  stood  Chivalry  and 
Serfdom,  side  by  side — the  types  of  ancient 
Feudalism,  lingering  in  the  lap  of  American 
Republicanism.  The  historic  past,  with  its 
prejudices  and  generosities,  its  poetry  and  its 
poverty,  its  meanness  and  its  grandeur,  its 
weakness  and  its  power,  clearly  defined  —  an 
anomaly  in  the  light  of  modern  civilization,  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  northern  parapet  crowded  the  stout, 
well -clad,  red -cheeked,  and  good-natured 
Pennsylvanians,  nudging  their  officers  and  in- 
terrupting their  talk,  guileless  of  any  suspicion 
of  superiority  of  one  man  over  another,  except 
such  as  he  might  win  by  his  personal  abilities, 
or  hold  temporarily  by  right  of  office  ;  guileless, 
too,  of  anger  or  hatred  against  their  perverse 
neighbors ;  wondering  what  demon  had  pos- 
sessed them  to  raise  this  row,  to  make  them- 
selves and  others  so  uncomfortable,  wasting 
money  and  spoiling  trade.  They  laughed  and 
jested  as  frankly  as  they  would  have  done  six 
months  ago,  when  they  mixed  freely  as  people 
of  one  nation  and  one  Government,  buying, 
selling,  and  giving  in  marriage,  reciprocally 
rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  their  common  history, 
boasting  of  the  promised  grandeur  of  their 
common  future.  Here  stood  the  American 
people ;  the  other  party  in  the  irrepressible 
conflict  of  the  present  with  the  past — of  the 
living  age  with  the  opinions  of  decadent  cen- 
turies. 

The  friendly  tone  and  familiar  accents  of  the 
lowland  tongue  revived  many  memories  of  the 
olden  times  of  peace  and  good-fellowship,  of 
home  and  friends,  that  I  had  worn  in  my  heart 
of  hearts.  The  war  seemed  a  cruel  absurdity, 
a  something  still  impossible  to  realize.  The 
natural  and  sentimental  features  of  the  scene 
impressively  illustrated  the  beautiful  verses  of 
Coleridge  : 

"They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  that  have  heen  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  hetween, 

But  neither  time,  nor  rain,  nor  thunder 

Shall  fully  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

The  sadness  of  regret  had  touched  more  hearts 
than  mine.  As  we  left  the  ground  I  observed 
the  good  old  Colonel  hastily  dash  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  "It  seems  hard,"  he  said, 
"  that  we  who  were  so  lately  one  and  insepara- 
ble should  be  fighting  in  this  way.  We  must 
have  no  more  scenes  of  this  sort,  or  I  can  not 
do  my  duty.  Boys,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
guard,  "if  you  shoot  one  of  those  fellow-citi- 
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zens  of  ours  over  tliere  unnecessarily,  I'll  hang 
you  as  high  as  Hainan  !" 

1  believe  that  all  these  stampedes  along  the 
river  originate  from  an  apprehension  which 
prevailed  at  Washington  that  the  enemy  was 
prepared  to  force  our  lines,  and  effect  a  cross- 
ing somewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  late  Maryland  Legislature  in  its  at- 
tempts to  drag  the  unwilling  people  of  the  State 
into  the  rebellion.  The  first  act  of  high  and 
virile  statesmanship  that  has  come  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  the  squelching  of  that  danger- 
ous assembly,  and  the  arrest  of  conspirators  at 
Frederick  City  and  in  Baltimore. 

The  weakness  of  our  Government,  thus  far, 
has  not  been  exhibited  in  the  assumption  of 
extraordinary  and  illegal  powers,  but  in  the 
miserable  negation  of  all  power  and  shirking 
of  all  responsibility.  It  is  refreshing  to  per- 
ceive that  in  its  despair  it  is  capable  of  a  nec- 
essary act,  looking  to  its  own  protection  and 
preservation.  Oh  for  one  hour  of  old  Andrew 
Jackson! 

September  24. — Started  on  a  reconnoissance 
toward  Washington,  and  stopping  at  Tenally- 
town  called  on  Colonel  Hayes,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eighth,  who  had  returned  with  his  reg- 
iment from  picket  duty  at  the  Great  Falls. 
We  were  hospitably  welcomed,  entertained, 
and  lodged.  Called  on  Brigadier- General 
Reynolds,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves. 

September  25. — This  morning  visited  the 
head-quarters  of  Major-General  M'Call.  One 
of  his  aids,  Captain  M'Conkey,  reminded  me 
of  a  former  meeting  which  had  entirely  escaped 
my  memory.  In  the  month  of  November,  1853, 
in  passing  through  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  I 
walked  out  to  see  the  University,  and,  pleased 
with  the  view,  undertook  to  make  a  sketch  of 
the  buildings.  Seeking  shelter  from  a  sharp 
wind  I  had  seated  myself  beside  a  brick  house, 
but  found  presently  the  cold  was  so  severe  that 
my  crayon  dropped  from  my  benumbed  fingers. 
I  was  about  abandoning  my  work  when  a 
youth,  calling  from  the  door,  politely  invited 
me  to  come  into  his  room,  which  was  warm, 
and  his  window  looked  out  upon  the  view  I  Avas 
attempting.  I  accepted  his  courtesy,  and  com- 
pleted my  sketch.  To-day  we  met  for  the  first 
time  since,  and  both  under  the  same  flag. 

We  went  on  to  Washington,  when  I  visited 
Colonel  Randolph,  and  there  learned  that  my 
father  had  been  released  from  prison,  and  had 
returned  to  Berkeley  Springs  in  good  health. 

Met  Lieutenants  Hall  and  Elder,  old  ac- 
quaintances of  the  Patterson  campaign,  for- 
merly of  Doublcday's  Battery.    Captain  A  

and  myself  were  invited  to  visit  their  quarters, 
with  the  Reserve  Artillery  on  Capitol  Hill.  At 
half  past  G  p.m.  an  orderly  brought  horses  to 
Willard's  for  our  accommodation,  and  we  rode 
to  camp.  My  heart  Avas  light  with  the  tidings 
I  had  received  from  home,  so  the  evening  pass- 
ed merrily,  and  terminated  in  an  old-fashioned 
shindy.  "The  Derby  Ram,"  and  other  face- 
tious and  time-honored  ditties  were  sung  by 


the  company  with  great  unction.  We  en- 
camped for  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle. 

September  26. — After  a  hearty  breakfast  with 
the  artillerists  we  drove  up  to  the  Chain  Bridge, 
and,  crossing  the  river,  visited  the  line  of  earth- 
works then  in  course  of  construction.  Called 
at  General  Smith's  quarters,  when  we  had  an 
account  of  his  successful  forage  and  skirmish 
yesterday  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewisvillc.  We 
inspected  the  works  as  far  down  as  Arlington, 
taking  dinner  at  General  Fitz  John  Porter's 
quarters,  and  returning  to  the  city  by  the  scow 
ferry  at  Mason's  Island. 

September  27. — To-day  I  met  my  interesting 
and  accomplished  young  friend  and  late  chum, 
Lieutenant  Kirby  Smith.  He  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  about  to  take  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  Ohio  Volunteers,  to  serve  in  the  West- 
ern Department.  He  rallied  me  on  the  pri- 
vate's military  coat  which  I  wore,  and  asked, 
jestingly,  if  I  was  aware  I  was  enlisted  in  a 
grand  abolition  crusade  ?  I  replied  that  I 
never  had  doubted  but  that  abolition  would 
follow  in  due  time,  as  an  incident  of  Avar.  So 
much  the  better;  yet  Avith  me  it  AA*as  but  a 
trivial  question  compared  Avith  the  great  one  of 
Nationality. 

In  answer  to  my  felicitations  on  his  pro- 
motion, he  replied:  "Yes,  I  am  in  for  it,  and 
shall  one  day  have  my  head  knocked  off,  I  do 
not  doubt ;  but  it  belongs  to  my  profession  thus 
to  die."  I  had  several  times  before  heard  him 
say  the  same  thing  in  a  careless,  jesting  man- 
ner ;  yet  I  always  thought  I  could  detect  in 
his  manner  an  underlying  shadoAv  of  presenti- 
ment. I  called  to  see  him  at  his  boarding- 
house  the  same  evening,  AA'here  he  presented 
me  to  his  mother,  avIio  had  come  on  from  De- 
troit to  visit  him  ere  he  departed  to  join  his 
command.  I  passed  a  charming  evening,  and 
heard  from  her  the  same  presentiment  more 
seriously  and  touchingly  expressed.  As  I  nev- 
er saAv  him  aftenvard  I  may  be  allowed  to  an- 
ticipate. He  Avas  killed  not  long  after  Avhile 
gallantly  leading  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  AA'here  Rosecrans  annihilated  Loa-cI. 

September  29,  Sunday. — To-day  AA'e  returned 
to  camp  at  Darnestown.  Found  several  letters 
from  home,  all  out  of  date,  and  containing  no 
ncAvs ;  yet  it  Avas  pleasant  to  read  them.  I 
talked  with  a  refugee  from  Jefferson  County — 
a  negro — Avho  gaAre  me  much  detailed  and  re- 
cent information  of  men  and  things  there.  I 
have  for  the  last  Aveek  or  more  suffered  aAvful- 
ly  from  anger  and  vindictive  feeling.  The  ac- 
counts of  ruin,  remorse,  and  suffering  which  I 
get  from  Virginia  have  turned  all  that  to  pity, 
which  is  a  far  more  comfortable  condition  of 
mind. 

October  1. — I  arose  this  morning  feeling  bet- 
ter than  I  have  done  for  several  days  past,  from 
AA'hich  I  infer  that  lodging  on  the  ground  and 
in  tents  is  more  healthy  than  sleeping  in  houses. 
Doctors  Douglas  of  Ncav  York,  and  Steiner  of 
Frederick  City,  both  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, called  and  tented  with  us.    My  theory 
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was  satisfactorily  discussed.  If  I  had  arisen 
with  a  headache  or  a  chill  I  should  have  dog- 
matized in  a  different  direction  until  some  ac- 
cident had  given  a  new  direction  to  my  thoughts. 
How  vexatious  are  facts  to  theorists  and  ideol- 
ogists !  What  a  stern  exponent  is  war !  What 
a  remorseless  demolisher  of  theories  and  fan- 
cies !    How  damnably  practical ! 

October  8. — Accompanied  the  Captain  to 
Poolsville,  where  we  dined  with  General  Stone. 
After  dinner  we  went  down  to  Edward's  Ferry 
to  experiment  with  a  mountain  howitzer  and 
spherical  case  shot.  The  rebel  pickets  on  the 
point  at  the  mouth  of  Goose  Creek  came  out 
from  behind  their  old  chimney  shelter  to  wit- 
ness our  practice,  which  was  highly  satisfactory. 
This  should  be  a  formidable  weapon  in  mount- 
ain warfare.  Stone  showed  us  some  scows  that 
he  was  preparing  in  the  canal  basin  here,  indi- 
cating a  descent  on  Leesburg  shortly. 

Oct.  10. — I  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  week, 
and  started  for  Hancock  to  visit  my  family. 

It  was  dark  when  I  reached  Urbanna,  and  I 
stopped  with  a  worthy  farmer  named  Thomas 
Dixon,  who  professed  to  be  a  true  Union  man, 
and  with  his  family  seemed  to  be  in  great  dread 
lest  Jeff  Davis  should  cross  the  river  and  de- 
vour them.  I  assured  them  that  Jeff  was  more 
likely  to  cross  the  Styx  than  the  Potomac  un- 
der present  circumstances. 

October  1 1,  Friday. — Finding  the  saddle  wea- 
risome and  slow  I  concluded  to  leave  my  horse 
in  Frederick,  and  pursue  my  journey  in  the 
public  coaches.  Took  the  omnibus  line  for 
Uagerstown,  and  en  route  passed  through  Mid- 
dletown,  Boonesborough,  and  Funkstown — all 
thriving  little  Dutch  villages,  filled  with  stupid 
Secessionists. 

October  11,  Saturday. — Arrived  at  Hancock 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  over  to  Berkeley  Springs 
to  inform  my  family  of  my  arrival. 


About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  walked 
down  to  the  landing,  and,  seeing  a  group  on  the 
Virginia  side,  thought  I  recognized  my  wife  and 
daughter.  I  immediately  called  the  ferry-men, 
and  we  started  over  in  the  large  boat.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  shore  my  daughter  ran  down  the 
bank  to  meet  me.  This  was  an  only  child  by 
a  former  wife,  and  now  in  her  eleventh  year. 
They  reported  that  Berkeley  was  free  from 
Confederate  soldiers,  and  that  my  father  would 
be  over  in  the  morning. 

October  12. — On  entering  the  sitting-room 
of  Barton's  Hotel  this  morning  I  found  my  fa- 
ther and  Dr.  Pendleton.  The  old  gentleman 
seemed  fuller  of  life  and  spirit  than  he  had 
been  for  many  a  day.  Pendleton  says  the 
Union  mountaineers  of  the  Alleghanies  have 
harried  the  fat  Secessionists  of  the  South  Branch 
lowlands  of  half  their  wealth  of  corn  and  beeves. 
This  of  course.  We  are  fast  approaching  the 
state  of  those  who  live  by 

"The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  shall  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  shall  keep  who  can." 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  one  of  those  jol- 
ly farmers  of  Hampshire  and  Hardy,  as  he  gave 
his  vote  to  destroy  the  Government  which  had 
heretofore  assured  him  peace,  prosperity,  and 
plenty,  that  he  was  by  so  doing  offering  a  full 
and  free  invitation  to  the  gaunt  and  hungry 
hill  folks  to  come  down  and  devour  him. 

I  found  my  father  but  little  disposed  to  talk 
on  the  subject  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
He  treated  the  whole  matter  with  contemptu- 
ous levity,  and  professed  to  have  been  rather 
entertained  with  the  adventure,  as  relieving  the 
monotony  of  his  life  at  Berkeley,  and  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinions 
in  quarters  where  they  might  be  useful.  He 
was,  however,  of  too  frank  and  unreserved  a 
nature  to  conceal  effectually  from  me  the  bit- 
ter indignation  which  allusion  to  some  circum- 
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stances  of  his  cap- 
tivity excited  in  him. 

It  seems  that  on 
Saturday  night,  the 
24th  of  October, 
about  ten  o'clock 
p.m.,  a  company  of 
Ashby's  cavalry, 
numbering  between 
thirty  and  forty  men, 
and  commanded  by 
a  Captain  Thrasher, 
entered  the  village 
of  Bath  or  Berkeley 
Springs,  and  sur- 
rounding the  bouse 
of  Philip  C.  Pendle- 
ton, demanded  the 
surrender  of  his  son, 
Edmund  Pendleton, 
a  gentleman  whose 
high  -  toned  loyalty 
had  made  him  espe- 
cially obnoxious  to 
the  revolutionary 
party.  On  being 
asked  by  whose  au- 
thority the  demand 
was  made,  the  Cap- 
tain replied,  by  au- 
thority of  Colonel 
M 'Donald,  of  Win- 
chester, command- 
ing this  district.  At 
the  same  time  a  de- 
tachment surround- 
ed my  cottage,  and, 
knocking  at  the  door, 
demanded  admit- 
tance. A  neighbor 
informed  them  that 
the  house  was  unoc- 
cupied. I  had  been 
with  the  army  for 
two  months,  and  my 
family  had  taken 
quarters  at  the  ho- 
tel with  my  father 
and  sister's  family. 
It  thus  appeared 
that  Captain  Thrash- 
er had  been  sent  for 

the  purpose  of  arresting  Edmund  Pendleton 
and  myself. 

On  the  following  morning — Sunday,  25th — 
upon  the  denunciation  and  urgency  of  some 
treacherous  rogues  in  the  village,  the  Captain 
took  it  upon  himself  to  arrest  my  father,  although 
he  had  had  no  orders  to  do  so,  and  the  prisoner's 
age  and  character  might  have  secured  for  him 
exemption  from  so  unnecessary  an  indignity. 
At  the  same  time  Thrasher  entered  the  house, 
and,  addressing  himself  to  my  wife,  demanded 
my  fire-arms.  She  resolutely  declined  sur- 
rendering them,  and  then  retired  to  her  room. 
The  Captain  followed  her,  and,  entering  her 


chamber  unbidden,  took  my  two  hunting  pieces 
— a  valuable  German  rifle  and  an  English  dou- 
ble-barreled shot-gun.  They  then  took  the 
road  to  Winchester  with  their  spoils  and  their 
prisoners,  the  latter  traveling  in  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton's private  carriage,  strictly  guarded. 

Thus  they  arrived  at  Winchester,  and  halted 
at  the  house  of  the  rebel  commandant.  Mr. 
Pendleton  was  requested  to  enter,  and  after  a 
brief  interview  was  allowed  to  go  at  large  on 
parole.  My  father  was  not  invited  to  an  in- 
terview, but  after  remaining  for  some  time  un- 
der surveillance  at  the  door,  was  ordered  to  the 
common  guard-tent  in  the  militia  camp.  In 
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his  seventieth  year,  in  feeble  health,  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  appliances  of  domestic  com- 
fort and  the  delicate  attentions  of  an  affection- 
ate family,  he  now  found  himself  confined  in  a 
foul,  unwholesome  tent,  without  provision  for 
lodging  or  food  except  such  as  might  be  fur- 
nished him  by  his  destitute  fellow-prisoners  or 
equally  destitute  guards.  To  none  of  these 
was  his  name  and  character  unknown,  and  ev- 
ery thing  that  their  humble  means  afforded  was 
cheerfully  put  at  his  disposal.  A  militia-man 
procured  a  bundle  of  straw  as  clean  as  could  be 
found,  which  answered  for  a  bed  ;  another  pre- 
sented the  ragged  remnant  of  what  had  once 
been  an  over-coat,  which  served  as  covering. 
His  portion  of  the  prisoners'  coarse,  unsavory 
ration  of  corn-bread  and  bacon  was  deferential- 
ly served  to  him  on  a  battered  pewter  plate, 
the  only  piece  of  table-ware  belonging  to  the 
mess.  The  unaccustomed  hardship  to  which 
he  was  thus  subjected  very  soon  told  upon  Col- 
onel Strother's  feeble  constitution.  On  the 
fifth  day,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  sur- 
geon, as  he  was  informed,  he  was  removed  to 
more  comfortable  quarters  in  a  private  house, 
but  still  under  guard. 

The  charges  brought  against  him  before  the 
military  court  which  examined  his  case  were 
substantially  as  follows:  (1.)  He  had,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  election  held  in  Bath, 
Morgan  County,  Virginia,  in  flagrant  contempt 
of  an  edict  of  the  rebel  junto  at  Richmond  or 
Montgomery  (it  makes  little  matter  which), 
opened  poll-books  to  record  votes  for  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  Congress ;  and 
as  no  one,  even  in  this  loyal  county,  was  found 
bold  enough  to  act  upon  his  advice  and  sug- 
gestion, he  took  charge  of  the  books  himself 
and  duly  recorded  the  votes  cast.  (2.)  He 
had  advised  and  encouraged  his  fellow-citizens 
to  resist  the  assumptions  of  traitors  in  authority, 
and  had  fed  and  otherwise  assisted  recruits  for 
the  United  States  army.  (3.)  He  advised  the 
militia  of  the  county  not  to  obey  the  summons 
of  officers  who  had  violated  their  solemn  oaths 
to  their  government,  and  would  lead  them  into 
open  rebellion  against  its  laws.  (4.)  He  was 
zealously  and  persistently  loyal  to  his  country 
and  her  government,  and  refused  to  recognize 
the  supreme  authority  of  any  State,  corpora- 
tion, municipality,  or  insurrectionary  commit- 
tee whatsoever. 

This  was  probably  not  the  precise  wording, 
bnt  contains  the  substance  of  the  accusations. 
They  were  all  proved,  I  believe,  while  some 
palliating  circumstances  were  urged  by  friends 
and  admitted.  The  prisoner  denied  nothing, 
and  his  admissions  went  further  to  complete 
the  proof  than  any  outside  evidence  that  could 
be  adduced.  His  defense  was  open  defiance. 
It  is  quite  likely  the  Winchester  authorities 
were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  so  unmanageable 
a  case.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  Colonel 
Strother  was  released  upon  going  through  the 
formality  of  giving  bond  to  appear  at  court 
when  notified.    The  subject  was  never  again 


called  up.  My  sister,  who  had  followed  him 
to  Winchester  and  remained  there  during  his 
captivity,  accompanied  him  back  to  Berkeley, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
gave  him  a  triumphant  reception.  This  brief 
narrative  contains  about  the  substance  of  what 
I  heard  on  the  subject  while  at  Hancock.  For 
the  rest  during  my  brief  visit,  which  lasted  but 
two  days,  we  were  all  too  much  excited  and  ab- 
sorbed with  our  national  troubles  to  dwell  long 
upon  our  personal  griefs  or  vexations. 

The  news  from  the  inside  is  important  and 
interesting.  The  army  is  represented  to  be  ill- 
supplied,  undisciplined,  diseased,  and  disaffect- 
ed, deserting  in  large  numbers  whenever  the 
opportunity  offers.  The  country  is  left  un- 
cultivated, and  the  wastage  of  the  armies  unre- 
paired. Labor  is  falling  into  disorganization 
as  well  as  law,  society,  and  religion.  The 
people,  both  in  their  public  and  private  rights, 
are  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  remorseless 
and  irresponsible  than  can  be  believed  by  those 
living  in  more  fortunate  communities. 

The  common  soldiers,  who  are  driven,  half- 
starved,  and  shot — the  common  people,  who  are 
conscripted,  plundered,  threatened,  and  de- 
spised, are  sick  of  the  war,  and  will  quit  it  when 
they  dare.  While,  on  the  contrary,  those  liv- 
ing in  comfortable  localities  remote  from  dan- 
ger—  exempts,  speculators,  blockade-runners, 
bomb-proofs,  politicians,  preachers,  and  wo- 
men, are  becoming  more  thoroughly  convinced 
every  day  of  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  few  who  still  are  known  to 
indulge  in  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  Federal 
supremacy  are  objects  of  mingled  pity  and  de- 
rision. The  clergy,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
anarchy,  degradation,  and  suffering,  promul- 
gate the  doctrine,  which  is  greedily  swallowed, 
that  the  Confederates  are  the  chosen  and  pe- 
culiar people  of  God.  In  Greenbrier  County 
immense  armies  have  been  seen  in  the  clouds, 
of  a  pea-green  color,  and  moving  northward, 
which  signifies  that  the  war  will  come  to  a 
glorious  conclusion  next  season.  In  Georgia 
certain  springs,  which  dried  up  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Revolution  of  177G,  have  burst  forth 
again,  which  means  that  the  independence  of 
the  South  will  be  shortly  established. 

My  father  describes  a  scene  he  witnessed 
while  in  the  prison  camp  at  Winchester.  One 
Sunday  morning  a  tall,  bearded  figure  ap- 
proached the  centre  of  the  encampment.  He 
wore  a  black  slouched  hat,  a  blue  tunic  girt 
about  with  a  belt  holding  two  revolvers  and  a 
huge  bowie-knife.  His  costume  was  completed 
by  postillion-boots  reaching  above  the  knee,  and 
heeled  by  a  formidable  pair  of  long-shanked 
spurs.  On  nearing  a  group  of  soldiers  this  ex- 
traordinary figure  waved  his  hand  and  courte- 
ously, but  with  a  tone  of  authority,  demanded 
attention.  A  sermon  followed,  a  melange  of 
the  camp -meeting  and  the  hustings.  The, 
service  concluded  with  a  hymn  and  a  blessing, 
and  the  heavy  armed  man  of  (-rod  departed. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  common  opinion  that, 
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ADAM  THE  MINSTREL. 

if  amnesty  were  offered  to  all  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance, 
it  would  detach  large  numbers  from  their  ar- 
mies. Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  first  exhibit  its  power  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  defend  and  protect  its  citizens  by  ac- 
complishing some  decided  military  success. 

October  13,  Monday. — This  morning  I  saw 
my  folks  over  the  river  on  their  way  back  to 
Berkeley.  At  the  Virginia  landing  I  met 
Adam  with  his  banjo  and  my  buffalo  robe. 
Adam  is  a  mulatto  servant,  a  native  Virginian, 
and  is  about  expatriating  himself  for  fear  of 
the  rebs.  He  desires  to  enter  my  service ; 
and  as  he  is  a  townsman  and  old  acquaintance, 
an  accomplished  cook  as  well  as  a  minstrel,  I 
have  agreed  to  take  him  with  me. 

With  my  recruit  I  took  the  coach  for  Hagers- 
town,  arriving  there  about  nightfall.  I  met 
Kneister  and  Wilen,  Union  men  from  Martins- 
burg,  and  through  them  received  some  inform- 
ation which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the 
force  of  the  rebels  at  Manassas  Junction  is 
little  more  than  a  sham.  Always  overrated, 
it  has  been  depleted  from  day  to  day  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion  until  there  remains  little 
more  than  the  skeleton  of  the  grand  army. 
This  comes  from  a  sympathizer  too,  lately  re- 
turned from  Richmond  via  Manassas. 

October  14. — I  left  early  in  the  omnibus  line 
for  Frederick  City.  The  vehicle  was  abomina- 
bly overloaded,  so  that  I  lost  my  temper ;  but 
as  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  quarrel  with  me 
I  presently  righted. 

There  was  an  old  lady  of  our  company  who 
was  excessively  querulous  and  troublesome 
about  her  three  bandboxes.  I  was  filled  with 
contempt  at  the  narrowness  of  that  soul  which 
could  concentrate  its  interest  on  bandboxes  in 
these  tremendous  times.  And  why  contempt- 
uous? was  my  business  of  more  importance 
than  her  bandboxes  ?  Does  not  woman  with 
her  soothing  arts  and  dressy  blandishments  play 
as  useful  and  important  a  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  as  man  with  his  wars  and  statesmanship  ? 


Why  should  drums  and  political 
orators  be  esteemed  of  more  ac- 
count than  bandboxes?  After 
these  reflections  I  took  some 
pains  to  assist  my  fair  and  fat 
neighbor  in  adjusting  her  pre- 
cious charges,  and  received  her 
acknowledgments  with  a  glow  of 
self-satisfaction.  I  had  gained 
a  victory,  I  had  conquered  a 
prejudice. 

Oct.  15. — Arrived  at  Darnes- 
town  about  three  p.m.,  and  found 
Adam  in  before  me  with  the 
pony.  Reported  to  head-quar- 
ters, and  gave  my  news  and  ob- 
servations to  the  commanding 
General.  At  night  Adam  en- 
tertained head-quarters  with  his 
banjo. 

October  21,  Monday. — It  was 
quite  frosty  last  night.  About  noon  Adjutant 
Copeland  informed  us  that  General  Stone  was 
in  Leesburg.  This  news  from  head-quarters 
produced  a  most  agreeable  sensation,  as  it  prom- 
ised movement,  an  idea  always  acceptable  to  a 
soldier,  and  especially  so  after  a  long  term  of 
inaction.  About  sunset  it  was  rumored  that  the 
whole  command  was  ordered  to  move  immedi- 
ately. I  hastily  completed  a  view  of  our  encamp- 
ment, which  had  amused  my  leisure  during  the 
day,  and  repaired  to  the  general  head-quarters 

to  receive  orders,  Captain  A  being  absent 

in  Washington.  Here  I  found  every  thing  alert. 
Stone  was  not  in  Leesburg  }ret,  but  across  the 
river,  and  his  advance  sharply  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  A  brigade  of  ours  under  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  was  en  route  for  Conrad's  Ferry. 
The  rest  of  the  command  would  move  present- 
ly to  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek, 
opposite  Drainsville,  in  Virginia.  I  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  Topographical  tents  to  be 
struck  and  the  wagons  loaded ;  but  as  it  was 
presently  suggested  that  the  movement  was 
only  precautionary,  it  was  probable  we  would 
soon  return,  the  order  was  suspended. 

Leaving  our  attendants  in  charge,  I  rode 
with  the  column  to  Seneca  Mills,  the  site  of 
Colonel  Le  Dew's  late  encampment.  We  ar- 
rived here  about  nine  o'clock  and  found  every 
thing  quiet  and  deserted.  The  moon  shone 
through  a  canopy  of  mackerel  clouds  presaging 
rain,  and  we  felt  the  damp  and  chilly  air  from 
the  river  penetrating  to  our  bones ;  no  blankets, 
no  fires,  and  altogether  a  cheerless  prospect  for 
a  night's  bivouac.  After  galloping  about  for 
an  hour,  endeavoring  to  find  a  convenient  loca- 
tion for  the  different  regiments,  Captain  Beck- 
with,  our  Chief  Commissary,  Captain  Bingham, 
Quarter-master,  and  n^self,  agreed  to  ride  back 
to  our  Darnestown  quarters  and  get  a  comfort- 
able night's  rest.  The  distance,  four  miles, 
was  rapidly  accomplished  by  our  overwilling 
horses,  and  we  rolled  into  our  camp  beds  about 
eleven. 

October  22,  Tuesday. — I  was  awakened  about 
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an  hour  after  midnight  by  Captain  Beckwith, 
who  told  me  we  had  orders  to  report  immedi- 
ately to  General  Banks  at  Poolsville  or  Ed- 
ward's Ferry.  This  order  was  bewildering, 
and  induced  the  surmise  that  some  grave  disas- 
ter had  befallen  Stone's  command.  We  were 
quickly  mounted  and  on  the  road,  speculating 
curiously  on  the  probable  events  which  occa- 
sioned these  midnight  manoeuvres.  By  the  way 
we  passed  four  or  five  of  our  regiments,  trail- 
ing wearily  along  their  midnight  march.  We 
were  passed  also  by  some  one  in  an  open  ba- 
rouche from  the  direction  of  Washington,  driv- 
ing furiously  toward  the  scene  of  action.  By 
Vol.  XXXIII. —No.  196.—  Ff 


the  time  we  reached 
Poolsville  the  evil  pre- 
sage of  the  clouds  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  the 
moonshine  had  been 
quenched  by  a  leaden 
drizzle. 

Stone's  encampments 
lay  around  as  when  I 
had  last  seen  them,  but 
ominously  silent  and 
deserted.  At  length 
perceiving  a  solitary 
light  at  the  school- 
house  which  contained 
the  head-quarter  of- 
fices, Ave  approached 
and  hailed  the  officer 
on  duty,  asking  news 
of  the  fight. 

"Bad  enough,"  he 
replied ;  "the  brigade 
which  crossed  at  Con- 
rad's Ferry  is  defeated 
and  cut  to  pieces;  half 
the  force  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  drowned ;  Col- 
onel Baker  is  dead, 
Cogswell  is  dead,  Bax- 
ter is  dead,  and  those 

Hi  'I'  v 

that  have  got  back  are 
entirely  used  up  and 
demoralized.  In  short, 
another  Bull's  Run  af- 
fair." 

This  was  stunning, 
and  next  thing  to  in- 
credible. Banks  and 
Stone  were  both  at  Ed- 
ward's Ferry,  six  miles 
distant.  So  we  gloom- 
ily turned  our  horses' 
heads  in  that  direction. 
We  had  scarcely  left 
the  Poolsville  common 
before  we  met  a  long 
train  of  slow-moving 
ambulances,  bringing 
sad  confirmation  of  the 
disastrous  tidings. 

Accompanying  the 
ambulances  were  nu- 
merous straggling  soldiers  on  foot,  wounded  and 
unwounded,  all  unarmed,  and  looking  cowed 
and  jaded.  The  only  human  being  we  met 
who  seemed  to  have  a  particle  of  pluck  left  was 
a  ragged  negro  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  a 
camp-follower,  who  marched  to  a  martial  quick- 
step of  his  own  whistling,  carrying  a  musket  on 
his  shoulder,  twice  as  long  as  himself. 

The  wounded,  brought  across  at  Harrison's 
Island,  had  been  transported  to  Edward's  Ferry 
below  by  the  canal,  and  were  now  on  their  way 
to  the  Poolsville  hospitals. 

In  melancholy  silence,  rain,  and  darkness  we 
reached  the  rendezvous  at  Edward's  Ferry. 
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There,  in  an  open  field,  beside  a  bivouac  fire, 
we  found  General  Stone  and  his  staff.  General 
Banks,  with  his  military  family,  was  hard  by, 
enjoying  similar  accommodations.  Officers  and 
men,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  lay  around  on 
the  wet  ground,  sleeping  off  the  fatigues  and 
excitement  of  the  day.  Stone  received  us  with 
his  accustomed  urbanity,  but  the  misfortunes 
of  the  day  had  told  sharply  upon  him.  He 
smoked  incessantly,  and  had  a  haggard  look 
and  restless  manner.  I  advanced  to  pay  my 
respects,  when  lie  gave  me  a  clear  and  rapid 
view  of  the  position. 

He  had  received  orders  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  feel  the  enemy  at  Leesburg,  and  ob- 
serve what  effect  the  advance  of  M 'Call's  force, 
from  the  direction  of  Drainsville,  Avould  have 
upon  Evans.  The  General  was  in  daily  com- 
munication with  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
was  well  posted  in  regard  to  the  enemy's  force 
and  position.  The  enemy's  force  consisted  of 
but  four  regiments  of  infantry,  some  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  and  a  light  six-gun  battery,  in  all 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men.  Stone 
had  altogether  nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding cavalry  and  artillery.  He  had  several 
fine  batteries,  and  his  troops  were  well  disci- 
plined and  well  in  hand.  Simultaneously  with 
the  Drainsville  movement  he  placed  five  thou- 
sand men  and  a  battery,  under  Colonel  Baker, 
at  Harrison's  Island,  just  below  Conrad's  Ferry 
and  opposite  Ball's  Bluff.  Baker  commenced 
crossing  his  troops  on  Monday  morning  in  three 
scows  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Stone  took  personal  command  of  the  main 
body,  seven  thousand  strong,  and  taking  posi- 
tion on  the  Maryland  Bluffs  at  Edward's  Ferry 
commenced  crossing  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Goose  Creek,  in  scows  similar  to  those  used 
by  Colonel  Baker.  His  batteries  crowned  the 
bluffs  to  protect  the  crossing,  but  the  enemy 
made  no  opposition  at  either  point.  The  river 
was  swollen,  however,  and  the  crossing  heavy 
work.  Colonel  Baker's  advance  reconnoitred 
the  road  to  Leesburg,  and  approached  very  near 
the  town  without  encountering  an  enemy.  The 
Confederate  commander,  it  seemed,  had  fallen 
back  to  a  position  on  Goose  Creek,  apparently 
intending  to  abandon  Leesburg  without  a  con- 
test. A  prisoner  informed  me  such  were  his 
orders  from  Beauregard.  Changing  his  inten- 
tion, however,  he  suddenly  turned  and  attacked 
Baker  in  the  woods  between  Leesburg  and  the 
bluff.  The  Mississippi  and  Virginia  regiments, 
which  composed  Evans's  command,  were  ac- 
complished bushwhackers,  and  used  their  rifles 
with  deadly  effect  upon  the  Federal  lines,  ex- 
posed in  the  open  field  and  considerably  inferior 
in  numbers.  Bat  a  small  portion  of  Baker's 
command  had  crossed  over  when  they  were 
first  attacked.  These  stood  their  ground  man- 
fully, sustaining  the  fight  while  reinforcements 
crossed  in  the  three  scows,  a  means  of  trans- 
portation entirely  inadequate  to  the  emergency. 
The  rebels  used  small -arms  only.  The  Federal 
artillery  in  the  woods,  with  no  range,  was  rather 


a  source  of  weakness.  So  rapid  and  deadly  was 
the  enemy's  musketry  that  the  artillerists  aban- 
doned their  guns,  and  I  was  told  that  one  of  the 
wheels  was  entirely  cut  down  by  the  bullets. 
Meanwhile  as  the  men  fell  they  were  carried  to 
the  rear,  as  usual,  by  an  unlimited  number  of 
assistants,  who  readily  volunteer  in  this  service 
to  get  out  of  range  of  fire.  The  three  boats, 
instead  of  being  exclusively  used  in  crossing 
fresh  troops  to  sustain  the  battle,  were  crammed 
and  impeded  in  their  movements  with  the 
wounded  and  their  skulking  attendants.  One 
of  them,  overloaded,  sunk  on  the  passage,  and 
several  were  drowned.  Finally,  the  troops  re- 
maining on  the  island  declined  to  cross,  and 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  all  told,  got  over 
to  the  fight.  Baker  was  killed  in  a  gallant  but 
unavailing  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  The  depleted  ranks  of  the  Federals  broke, 
and  the  men  escaped  as  best  they  could,  having 
lost  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  leav- 
ing five  hundred  prisoners  and  several  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Stone,  meanwhile,  was  crossing  at  Edward's 
Ferry,  four  miles  distant,  in  full  view  of  the 
battle,  the  smoke  of  which  could  be  seen  rising 
above  the  woods  and  the  muttering  of  the  mus- 
ketry distinctly  heard.  He  had  hourly  com- 
munication with  Baker,  continually  inquiring 
after  his  welfare,  and  offering  assistance,  and 
continually  receiving  for  reply  that  all  was 
going  well,  and  that  no  reinforcement  was 
needed.  The  first  acknowledgment  of  disaster 
received  by  him  was  after  Colonel  Baker's  death 
and  the  irretrievable  defeat  of  his  command. 
Stone  had  twenty-five  hundred  men  now  over 
the  river  ;  their  blazing  camp-fires  illuminated 
the  murky  sky  and  flashed  over  the  swollen 
stream.  Captain  Stewart,  his  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, a  gallant  English  gentleman,  who  had 
volunteered  in  our  cause,  had  made  a  plucky 
reconnoissance  during  the  day,  and  had  other- 
wise rendered  valuable  assistance. 

Thus  matters  stood  between  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  21st  and  22d  of  October.  Stone 
seemed  apprehensive  that  the  rebels  had  been 
heavily  reinforced  from  Manassas.  The  river 
was  swelling  rapidly,  and  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing increased  from  hour  to  hour.  He  has  seri- 
ous fears  lest  the  force  he  has  crossed  will  be 
caught  on  the  point  between  Goose  Creek  and 
the  Potomac  and  destroyed  or  captured.  He 
has  ordered  them  to  make  the  greatest  show  pos- 
sible with  their  camp-fires. 

The  Jehu  who  passed  us  on  the  road  was 
General  Lander,  who,  "smelling  the  battle 
afar  off,"  had  volunteered  to  "go  up  to  Ramoth 
Gilead"  with  characteristic  alacrity.  A  cup  of 
coffee  from  Captain  Stewart  comforted  and  sus- 
tained me  until  dawn.  The  troops  of  Banks's 
command  are  arriving  in  better  condition  than 
could  have  been  hoped  after  a  long  night 
march  through  mud  and  rain.  The  force  which 
reached  Seneca  Mills  came  up  by  the  tow-path 
of  the  canal.  At  daylight  several  canal  boats 
were  drawn  from  the  canal  into  the  river  through 
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the  lift-lock,  and  the  business  of  crossing  the 
troops  renewed  with  vigor. 

In  the  course  of  this  driving,  drizzling  day 
our  force  on  the  Virginia  side  was  increased  to 
about  six  thousand  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  battery  of  artillery. 

It  can  hardly  be  thought  presumptuous  to 
claim  that  a  calm  observer  of  events  may  often 
arrive  at  clearer  conclusions  than  persons  bet- 
ter instructed  and  better  informed,  whose  judg- 
ments may  be  disturbed  by  a  sense  of  terrible 
responsibility.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  this 
miserable  affair  could  be  of  no  great  import- 
ance in  a  military  point  of  view.  We  had 
made  a  blunder,  and  lost  nine  hundred  men 
and  three  guns — that  was  all.  But  that  was 
not  all.  There  were  views  of  the  subject  that 
mere  military  technicality  did  not  embrace  nor 
military  reasonings  satisfy. 

I  instinctively  comprehended  to  the  fullest 
oxtcnt  the  pain  and  mortification  which  this 
disaster  would  inflict  on  the  heart  of  the  nation 
if  it  were  left  unrctricved.  The  people  had 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  laughed  at  the 
defeat  at  Manassas.  They  had  expected  a 
frolic  rather  than  a  battle,  and  were  caught. 
Let  that  pass.  We  had  now  gone  to  work  se- 
riously, and  half  a  million  of  men  were  mus- 
tered and  organized.  The  resources  of  a  great 
nation  were  lavished  upon  the  furnishing  and 
equipment  of  this  army;  upon  it  were  concen- 
tered their  pride  and  hopes.  The  first  column 
that  attempts  an  advance  is  caught,  massacred, 
and  hurled  back  in  bloody  humiliation,  and  that, 
too,  by  an  enemy  ill  supplied,  poorly  equipped} 
and  contemptible  in  point  of  numbers.  It  will 
be  futile  to  explain  to  the  people  or  the  world 
at  large  that  the  enemy  always  outnumbered 
us  on  the  field,  that  our  gallant  troops  were 
dribbled  into  action  by  regiments  and  compa- 
nies, and  that,  with  twelve  thousand  effective 
men  available,  we  only  managed  to  get  eight- 
een hundred  into  action,  to  have  them  defeat- 
ed and  massacred. 

Let  this  pass  for  one  of  the  misfortunes  in- 
cident to  war.  It  is  one  which  can  be  and 
should  be  immediately  retrieved.  The  polit- 
ical and  moral  condition  of  the  country  de- 
mands it.  We  have  now  twenty  thousand  men 
on  the  ground  ;  with  the  Drainsville  column, 
thirty  thousand.  We  should  advance  on  Lees- 
burg  at  once,  wipe  out  Evans's  miserable  bri- 
gade, rescue  our  prisoners  and  captive  wound- 
ed :  this  we  should  do  at  all  hazards,  if  we  do 
no  more  besides  than  play  Yankee  Doodle  in 
the  streets  of  Lecsburg  and  retire  to  our  old 
positions  to-morrow. 

These  views,  based  more  upon  moral  than 
military  reasons,  nevertheless  met  the  approval 
of  several  clear-headed  soldiers.  They  were 
suggested  to  General  Stone,  who  replied  that 
he  was  now  ranked  by  General  Banks  and  oth- 
erwise hampered  by  orders  from  Washington. 
What  General  Banks  thought  I  did  not  know; 
but  as  he  continued  to  push  his  men  across  the 
river  during  the  day,  and  finally  crossed  him- 


self with  a  portion  of  his  staff,  I  conclude  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  yield  the  point  tamely. 
His  comprehensive  mind  and  former  political 
experiences  must  have  suggested  to  him  the 
impolicy  of  allowing  the  bloody  game  to  term- 
inate as  it  stood,  so  greatly  to  our  disadvant- 
age, when  we  had  such  ample  means  to  turn 
the  scale. 

During  the  day.  as  the  Generals  stood  to- 
gether in  council,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving Lander.  He  was  furious  at  thc  slaugh- 
ter  of  the  Massachusetts  troops.  His  glaring 
eye  and  firm  jaw  expressed  determination  in 
the  highest  degree.  There  appeared  in  his  bear- 
ing more  of  fighting  pluck  than  cool  discretion; 
but  I  liked  his  temper.  As  he  started  over  the 
river  I  remarked  to  a  friend,  "There  goes  a  man 
who  seems  to  be  spoiling  for  a  bullet!" 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  heard 
a  sharp  crackling  of  musketry  over  the  river, 
and  hurrying  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff  we  saw 
our  picket-guards  scampering  like  sheep  from 
a  wooded  hill  where  they  had  been  posted,  the 
enemy  appearing  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  from 
whence  ours  had  been  driven,  firing  after  them 
as  they  ran.  The  mass  of  our  infantry  lay  con- 
cealed behind  the  bank  next  to  the  water.  At 
the  flight  of  the  pickets  two  regiments  imme- 
diately showed  themselves,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  section  of 
artillery.  The  fugitives  rallied  and  commenced 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  who  showed  them- 
selves in  some  force  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Presently  our  line  and  the  two  guns  opened 
fire,  which  was  briskly  kept  up  for  twenty  min- 
utes. We  had  a  fine  birds-eye  view  of  the  af- 
fair, undisturbed  except  by  the  occasional  song 
of  a  rebel  ball  ranging  far  beyond  its  mark. 
Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  the 
whole  scene  was  presently  veiled  with  clouds 
of  white  smoke,  so  that  we  could  see  nothing 
of  what  was  going  on.  General  Stone  exhib- 
ited intense  anxiety  during  this  action,  appre- 
hending that  the  enemy  might  have  received 
overwhelming  reinforcements  and  was  advanc- 
ing to  a  real  attack.  The  enemy  presently  re- 
tired, without  having  developed  more  than  a 
third  of  our  force  over  the  river.  The  attack 
was  simply  a  reconnoissance  made  by  Evans  with 
a  single  regiment.  About  a  dozen  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side.  General 
Lander  was  brought  back  with  a  ball  through 
his  leg — a  grave  but  not  dangerous  wound. 

Just  as  this  fight  commenced  Luce  joined 
me  and  reported  that  the  Topographical  wag- 
ons were  up.  After  the  affair  subsided  we  es- 
tablished our  camp,  got  up  a  hot  supper,  in- 
vited some  friends  to  join  us,  and  had  a  com- 
fortable night. 

October  23. — General  M'Clellan  arrived  last 
night.  While  at  breakfast  I  observed  a  train 
of  wagons  moving  eastward  on  the  Drainsville 
road.  I  immediately  reported  the  circum- 
stances to  General  Banks,  who  took  me  to  a 
neighboring  bivouac  and  presented  me  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army. 
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This  avrs  my  first  interview,  and  as  I  con- 
versed with  the  man  in  whom  so  much  interest 
and  responsibility  were  centred  I  instinctively 
noted  the  impressions  made  by  his  appearance 
and  manner.  He  is  not  like  his  portraits  that 
are  in  general  circulation.  His  head  is  large 
and  rather  square  ;  his  complexion  florid,  with 
light  red  beard,  and  black  hair  close  cut.  In 
person  he  is  rather  below  the  medium  height, 
scmare  built,  and  heavy  limbed.  His  general 
appearance  reminds  one  quite  frequently  of 
the  pictures  and  statuettes  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon ;  which  I  don't  like,  as  I  never  heard 
of  a  great  man  that  resembled  any  body  else, 
or  any  other  great  man.  The  General's  face 
is  pleasing  without  being  striking ;  his  man- 
ner simple,  unpretending,  and*  rather  engaging, 
without  being  impressive.  He  will  control  men 
rather  through  their  personal  attachment  than 
by  his  superiority  or  force  of  character. 

He  seems  a  cool  and  clever  soldier,  but  if  he 
shows  capacity  as  a  statesman  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken.  These  observations  were  written 
after  ten  minutes'  conversation  and  a  few  hours'" 
study  on  the  field. 

The  river  was  so  much  swollen  and  the  wind 
blew  so  violently  that  no  troops  were  crossed 
to-day,  nothing  except  some  engineers  and  in- 
trenching tools.  I  fear  that  it  is  the  General- 
issimo and  not  the  weather  that  has  stopped 
the  crossing.  The  Drainsville  column  retired 
day  before  yesterday,  I  believe.  Can  it  be  that 
all  this  drumming,  marching,  and  manoeuvring  is 
to  conclude  in  this  lame  and  impotent  manner  ? 

Is  the  game-cock  Evans,  with  his  brigade  of 
ragamuffins,  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Lees- 
burg,  to  carry  off  his  prisoners  and  trophies, 
and  crow  insulting  defiance  in  the  face  of  three 
divisions  of  the  Grand  National  Army  ? 

God  help  us !  it  is  even  so.    Captain  A  , 

who  returned  from  "Washington  to-day,  tells 


me  that  our  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  to- 
night. 

October  24. — A  clear^  cold  morning.  Look- 
ing over  the  river,  I  perceive  by  the  lines  of 
deserted  bivouacs  that  our  retreat  has  been 
accomplished.  So  noiselessly  withal  that,  al- 
though I  slept  within  forty  yards  of  the  road, 
I  was  not  awakened  by  the  movement. 

Shortly  after  breakfast  a  group  of  rebel  offi- 
cers, with  a  small  cavalry  escort,  rode  over  the 
ground  lately  vacated  by  our  troops,  and  spent 
half  an  hour  in  making  a  thorough  and  undis- 
turbed reconnoissance  of  our  position  on  this 
side.  As  they  turned  to  leave  they  fired  sev- 
eral pistol-shots  across  the  river — a  bit  of  bra- 
vado from  some  of  the  juniors,  I  suppose. 

General  M'Clellan  returned  to  Washington 
during  the  night. 

Well,  it  is  all  over,  and  what  right  have  I — 
an  assistant  Topographer,  without  a  commis- 
sion even — to  criticise  and  carp  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  those  whose  superior  position  and  op- 
portunities for  complete  and  comprehensive 
information  makes  them  so  much  more  com- 
petent to  judge?  The  right  of  free  thought 
and  free  speech,  so  much  prized  and  perverted 
by  the  American  people,  is  not  especially  rec- 
ognized in  the  military  service,  and  even  in 
civil  life  engenders  much  impertinence.  Let 
us  return  to  our  maps  and  surveys. 

When  Galileo  promulgated  the  theory  that 
the  earth  revolved  around  the  sun  he  was  ar- 
rested, brought  before  a  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Fathers^  and  ordered  to  recant  his  damnable 
heresies.  He  recanted,  and  admitted  that  his 
theory  was  contrary  to  the  received  faith,  and 
all  nonsense.  Yet,  after  he  made  his  bow  and 
was  about  retiring,  he  inadvertently  muttered, 
"E  gira  pure" — "It  goes  round  nevertheless." 
I  still  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
on  that  occasion  was  a  serious  error. 


A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT. 


A  NEW  VERSION. 


"A  man's  a  man,"  says  Robert  Burns, 

"For  a1  that  and  a'  that;" 
But  though  the  song  be  clear  and  strong, 

It  lacks  a  note  for  a'  that. 
The  lout  who'd  shirk  his  daily  work, 

Yet  claim  his  wage  and  a'  that, 
Or  beg,  when  he  might  earn,  his  bread, 

Is  not  a  man  for  a'  that. 

If  all  who  dine  on  homely  fare 

Were  true  and  brave,  and  a'  that, 
And  none  whose  garb  is  "hodden  gray" 

Was  fool  or  knave,  and  a'  that, 
The  vice  and  crime  that  shame  our  time 

Would  fade  and  fail  and  a'  that, 
And  plowmen  be  as  good  as  kings, 

And  churls  as  earls  for  a'  that. 

You  see  yon  brawny,  blustering  sot, 

Who  swaggers,  swears,  and  a'  that, 
And  thinks,  because  his  strong  right  arm 

Might  fell  an  ox  and  a1  that, 
That  he's  as  noble,  man  for  man, 

As  duke  or  lord,  and  a'  that: 
He's  but  a  brute,  beyond  dispute, 

And  not  a  man  for  a'  that. 


A  man  may  own  a  large  estate, 

Have  palace,  park,  and  a'  that, 
And  not  for  birth,  but  honest  worth, 

Be  thrice  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
And  Donald  herding  on  the  muir, 

Who  beats  his  wife  and  a'  that, 
Be  nothing  but  a  rascal  boor, 

Nor  half  a  man  for  a'  that. 

It  comes  to  this,  dear  Robert  Burns — 

The  truth  is  old,  and  a'  that — 
"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gold,  for  a'  that." 
And  though  you'd  put  the  minted  mark 

On  copper,  brass,  and  a'  that, 
The  lie  is  gross,  the  cheat  is  plain, 

And  will  not  pass  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that,  and  a1  that, 

'Tis  soul  and  heart  and  a'  that, 
That  makes  the  king  a  gentleman, 

And  not  his  crown  and  a'  that. 
And  man  with  man,  if  rich  or  poor, 

The  best  is  he,  for  a'  that, 
Who  stands  erect,  in  self-respect, 

And  acts  the  man  for  a'  that. 

Charles  Maokay. 
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ONE-THIRD  of  a  century  ago,  that  is  in 
the  spring  of  1833,  Randolph  Marcy,  a  tall 
young  man,  just  graduated  from  West  Point, 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  Company  D,  Fifth 
U.  S.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Fort  Howard,  Green 
Bay,  in  the  then  frontier  Territory,  now  al- 
most central  State,  of  Wisconsin.  The  cap- 
tain of  this  company  was  Martin  Scott,  famous 
as  the  hero  of  the  "coon"  story,  certainly  one 
of  the  best  marksmen,  perhaps  the  very  best 
marksman,  that  ever  lived.  More  than  thirty 
years  of  active  service,  mostly  upon  the  front- 
iers, have  made  Colonel  Marcy  familiar  with 
the  life  and  character  of  the  peoples  residing 
there.  We  doubt  if  there  is  another  living 
man  who  has  had  so  much  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  great  Western  Plains. 

The  tribes  of  the  Far  West  have  scarcely  a 
trait  in  common  with  those  who  once  peopled 
the  Eastern  slope  of  the  American  Continent. 
The  latter  lived  in  permanent  villages,  subsist- 
ing more  by  agriculture  than  by  hunting,  and 
made  their  war  excursions  wholly  on  foot.  The 
former  are  nomades  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  They  have  neither  houses  nor  fields. 
Their  dwellings  are  lodges,  which  they  carry 
with  them  wherever  they  wander.  Their  food 
is  wholly  of  flesh,  saving  a  few  herbs  and-  roots 
which  they  find  growing  wild.  With  the  East- 
ern tribes  war  was  but  an  episode  in  their  lives. 
With  those  of  the  West  warlike  and  plunder- 
ing expeditions  are  the  business  of  their  lives  ; 
peace  is  the  exception.    When  first  discovered 

*  Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Border;  Compris- 
ing Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomades  of  the  Plains ; 
Explorations  of  new  Territory ;  a  Trip  across  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  in  the  Winter  ;  Descriptions  of  the  Habits  of 
different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of 
Hunting  them ;  with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  different 
Frontier  Men.  By  Colonel  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.S.A.  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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by  the  Spaniards,  three  centuries  and  a  quarter 
ago,  the  dog  was  the  only  animal  of  burden,  as 
it  now  is  of  the  Esquimaux.  How  they  lived 
then  we  can  only  conjecture.  Horses  were 
first  introduced  upon  the  Plains  somewhat  less 
than  three  centuries  ago.  They  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied ;  but  can  hardly  have  become  common 
until  within  six  generations.  Now  the  Indians 
of  the  Plains  are  probably  the  most  expert  horse- 
men in  the  world.  Horses  and  mules  are  their 
wealth ;  to  steal  horses  is  their  occupation. 
The  cleverest  horse-thief  is  the  model  young 
man.  Is-sa-kcep,  an  old  Comanche  chief,  once 
boasted  to  Colonel  Marcy  of  his  four  sons  ;  they 
were  the  finest  young  men  to  be  found,  and  a 
great  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  ;  they  could 
steal  more  horses  than  any  other  young  men  in 
his  band. 

The  Comanches,  or  "  Snakes,"  may  be  tak- 
en as  the  model  and  type  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Plains.  With  the  exception  of  the  Dacotahs 
or  "Cut-throats,"  and  possibly  the  Pawnees  or 
"Wolves,"  they  are  the  most  numerous  and 
warlike.  Yet,  all  told,  the  three  bands  into 
which  they  are  divided  number  barely  15,000 
souls.  Still  this  band  has  for  years  harried  all 
the  northern  States  of  Mexico,  carrying  their 
war  expeditions  often  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  their  homes  on  the  Plains.  When  a  chief 
wants  to  get  up  a  large  war-party  he  provides 
himself  with  a  long  pole  trimmed  with  a  red 
flag  and  eagle  feathers,  and  rides  through  the 
camp,  singing  the  war-song.  Those  disposed  to 
join  him  mount  their  horses  and  follow.  This 
is  repeated  from  day  to  day  until  the  war-party 
— or,  as  we  phrase  it,  the  "  regiment"— is  made 
up,  when  they  set  off. 

But  these  great  expeditions  are  rather  ex- 
ceptional, occurring  only  now  and  then ;  where- 
as it  is  quite  necessary  for  a  Comanche  who 
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wishes  to  be  any  body  to  have  taken  a  turn 
into  Mexico,  and  have  come  back  with  a  few 
horses.  So  the  usual  way  is  for  half  a  dozen 
young  fellows  to  set  out  on  their  own  hook. 
Each  needs  only  a  horse,  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
lance  and  shield.  These  every  one  is  supposed 
to  have.  Now  and  then  one  has  a  gun ;  but 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  main  reliance.  The 
Comanche  bow  is  less  than  a  yard  in  length, 
scarcely  half  that  of  the  old  English  long  bow ; 
but  it  is  made  of  a  very  elastic  wood,  and  at 
short  range  is  a  very  effective  weapon.  It  will 
send  an  arrow  clear  through  the  huge  body  of 
a  buffalo.  The  shield  is  circular,  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  hide,  an  inch  apart,  the  interval 
closely  packed  with  hair ;  it  is  proof  against 
any  thing  short  of  a  rifle-ball,  and  even  this 
will  not  go  through  unless  it  strikes  fairly  per- 
pendicular. Thus  provided  they  set  out  on  a 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  or  more,  through 
a  perfectly  wild  and  desolate  country,  depend- 
ing for  subsistence  wholly  upon  the  game  which 
they  kill.  They  make  their  way  to  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Mexico,  where  ihey  lie  in  wait 
near  some  hacienda  until  an  opportunity  oc- 
curs of  swooping  down  upon  a  solitary  herds- 
man. If  he  is  wise  he  decamps  at  once,  for 
the  savages  invariably  kill  all  men  who  offer 
the  slightest  impediment  to  their  operations, 
and  carry  off  all  the  women  and  children  as 
prisoners.  They  are  sometimes  absent  from 
their  tribes  for  two  years  before  they  have  se- 
cured sufficient  plunder  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn with  credit.  A  horse-stealing  expedition 
to  Mexico  is  to  a  young  Comanche  very  much 
what  a  whaling  voyage  or  a  journey  to  the 
mines  is  to  a  young  American. 

Some  eight  years  ago  Von  Tempsky,  a  Ger- 
man traveler,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the 
condition  to  which  the  provinces  of  Durango, 
Chihuahua,  and  Zacatecas  had  been  reduced  by 


the  inroads  of  these  marauders.  The  open 
country,  he  says,  is  rendered  almost  uninhabit- 
able. The  towns  and  larger  ranches  are  the 
only  secure  places ;  the  silver  mines  can  be 
worked  only  when  protected  by  troops ;  mer- 
chandise can  not  be  transported  except  under 
a  strong  convoy.  During  the  government  of 
Santa  Anna  a  wealthy  gentleman  proposed  to 
free  these  States  from  the  Comanches.  Upon 
his  own  estates  he  organized  a  band  of  ranche- 
ros,  who  manifested  their  superiority  over  the 
savages,  who  soon  learned  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth.  He  then  offered  to  raise  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  company  of  guerrillas,  and  agreed  that 
after  two  years  he  would  pay  for  all  damages 
inflicted  by  the  Comanches.  As  payment  he 
asked  only  the  taxes  formerly  levied  upon  silver 
mines,  the  working  of  which  had  been  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  Comanche  incur- 
sions. This  offer  was  declined.  Von  Tempsky 
relates  an  exploit  of  one  of  these  rancheros, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Conquistadores  who 
followed  Corte'z.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  and 
always  rode  a  well-trained  horse.  In  riding  over 
his  estate  he  wore  a  stout  leather  cuirass,  but 
his  only  offensive  weapon  was  a  long,  straight, 
double-edged  sword.  One  day  riding  out  alone, 
he  saw  a  dozen  Indians  driving  off  some  of  his 
cattle,  and  dashed  straight  upon  them.  They 
thought  a  single  man  not  worth  noticing.  A 
few  bounds  of  his  horse  brought  him  upon  one 
of  these  "  man-spitters,"  and  the  first  thing 
which  the  Indian  felt  was  the  guard  of  the  long 
sword  striking  against  his  breast -bone;  the 
blade  had  passed  sheer  through  his  body,  and 
was  sticking  out  from  his  back.  The  Indians 
now  rushed  upon  him  with  their  long  lances. 
Some  thrusts  he  parried,  others  struck  harmless 
upon  his  leather  cuirass.  In  a  few  minutes 
three  more  of  these  savages  went  down  before 
the  blows  and  thrusts  of  the  good  Toledo  blade. 


COMAJSCHE  LODGES. 
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The  others  took  to  flight,  pursued  by  the  single 
conqueror,  whom,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
distancing. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  African 
tribes,  whose  business  is  slave  -  hunting,  the 
Comanches  are  the  most  absolute  race  of  free- 
booters on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Their  hand 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  is 
against  them. 

"The  mode  of  life  of  the  prairie  tribes,"  ?a.vs  Li- 
onel Marcy,  "owing  to  their  unsettled  and  wander- 
ing habits,  is  such  as  to  render  their  condition  one 
of  constant  danger  and  apprehension.  The  securi- 
ty of  their  numerous  animals  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  enemies,  and  their  constant  liability 
to  attacks,  make  it  imperatively  necessary  for  them 
to  be  at  all  times  upon  the  alert.  Their  details  for 
herdsmen  are  made  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
guard  details  at  a  military  post ;  and  even  in  times 
of  the  most  profound  peace  they  guard  their  ani- 
mals both  night  and  day,  while  scouts  are  often  pa- 
trolling upon  the  adjoining  heights  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  strangers,  when  their  animals  are 
hurried  to  a  place  of  security,  and  every  thing  made 
ready  for  defense. 

"No  people,  probably,  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  more  ambitious  of  martial  tame,  or  entertain  a 
higher  appreciation  for  the  deeds  of  a  daring  and 
successful  warrior  than  the  North  American  savages 
of  the  Plains.  The  attainment  of  such  reputation 
is  the  paramount  and  absorbing  object  of  their  lives ; 
all  their  aspirations  for  distinction  invariably  take 
this  channel  of  expression.  A  young  man  is  never 
considered  worthy  to  occupy  a  seat  in  council  until  he 
has  encountered  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  he  who  can 
count  the  greatest  number  of  scalps  is  the  most  high- 


ly honored  by  his  tribe.  This  idea  is  inculcated  from 
their  earliest  infancy.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  with  such  weighty  inducements  before 
him,  the  young  man  who,  as  yet,  has  gained  no  re- 
nown as  a  brave  or  warrior,  should  be  less  discrim- 
inate in  his  attacks  than  older  men  who  have  al- 
ready acquired  a  name.  The  young  braves  should, 
therefore,  be  closely  watched  when  encountered  on 
the  Plains. 

"  The  prairie  tribes  arc  seldom  at  peace  with  all 
their  neighbors,  and  some  of  the  young  braves  of  a 
tribe,  are  almost  always  absent  upon  a  war  excur- 
sion. These  forays  sometimes  extend  into  the  heart 
of  the  northern  States  of  Mexico,  where  the  Indians 
have  carried  on  successful  invasions  for  many  years. 
They  have  devastated  and  depopulated  a  great  part 
of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  The  objects  of  these 
forays  are  to  steal  horses  and  mules,  and  to  take 
prisoners ;  and  if  it  so  happens  that  a  war-party  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends,  or  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  its 
number  in  battle,  they  become  reckless,  and  will 
often  attack  a  small  party  with  whom  they  are  not 
at  war,  provided  they  hope  to  escape  detection.  The 
disgrace  attendant  upon  a  return  to  their  friends 
without  some  trophies  as  an  offset  to  the  loss  of 
their  comrades  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  action, 
and  they  extend  but  little  mercy  to  defenseless  trav- 
elers who  have  the  misfortune  to  encounter  them  at 
such  a  conjuncture." 

On  approaching  strangers  the  Prairie  Indians 
put  their  horses  at  full  speed,  no  matter  whether 
their  designs  are  friendly  or  hostile.  When  a 
party  is  discovered  approaching  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  ascertain  their  disposition  is  to  raise 
the  right  hand  with  the  palm  in  front,  and 
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gradually  push  it  forward  and  back  several 
times.  This  is  the  recognized  signal  for  them 
to  halt,  and  if  they  are  not  hostile  they  will 
obey  at  once  ;  if  hostile  they  disregard  the  sig- 
nal. 

"  It  is  a  safe  rule,"  says  Colonel  Marcy,  "when 
a  man  finds  himself  alone  on  the  prairies,  and  sees  a 
party  of  Indians  approaching,  not  to  allow  them  to 
come  near  him,  and  if  they  persist  in  doing  so  to 
signal  them  to  keep  away.  If  they  do  not  obey, 
and  he  be  mounted  upon  a  fleet  horse,  he  should 
make  for  the  nearest  timber.  If  the  Indians  follow 
and  press  him  too  closely,  he  should  halt,  turn 
around,  and  point  his  gun  at  the  foremost,  which 
will  often  have  the  effect  of  turning  them  back,  but 


he  should  never  draw  trigger  unless  he  finds  that 
his  life  depends  upon  the  shot ;  for,  as  soon  as  his 
gun  is  discharged,  his  sole  dependence,  unless  he 
have  time  to  reload,  must  be  upon  the  speed  of  his 
horse." 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  wolf  appears  of  all  ani- 
mals to  furnish  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Plains.  The  Tonkawas, 
one  of  these  tribes,  appear  not  only  to  recognize 
the  resemblance,  but  also  to  accept  these  ani- 
mals as  in  some  sense  their  far-away  progeni- 
tors. One  of  their  ceremonies,  the  "Wolf 
Dance,"  reminds  us,  in  a  way,  of  the  "mys- 
teries" of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Major 
Neighbors,  an  old  friend  of  Colonel  Marcy,  is, 
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perhaps,  the  only  white  man  who  has  ever  heen 
present  at  one  of  these  dances,  which  arc  always 
'■omltictcd  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  se- 
crecy, and  with  as  much  pomp  as  their  limited 
means  permit.  The  Major,  as  Indian  Agent, 
had  acquired  the  favor  of  the  Chief  of  the  Tribe, 
who  introduced  him  secretly  into  the  lodge 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  he  carried  on,  and 
placed  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  sec 
without  being  seen. 

"  Soon  after  this,  about  fifty  warriors,  all  dressed 
in  wolf  skins  from  head  to  feet,  so  as  to  represent 
the  animal  very  perfectly,  made  their  entrance  upon 
&ll-fbttr8  in  single  file,  and  passed  around  the  lodge, 

bowling,  growling,  and  making  other  demonstra- 
tions peculiar  to  that  carnivorous  quadruped.  After 
this  had  continued  for  some  time,  they  began  to  put 
down  their  noses  and  sniff  the  earth  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  at  length  one  of  them  suddenly  Stopped, 
uttered  a  shrill  cry.  and  commenced  Scratching  the 
ground  at  a  particular  spot.  The  others  immedi- 
ately gathered  around,  and  all  set  to  work  scratch- 
ing up  the  earth  with  their  hands,  imitating  the 
motions  of  the  wolf  in  so  doing  j  and.  in  a  few  min- 
utes, greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Major,  they 
exhumed  from  the  spot  a  genuine  live  Tonkawa, 
who  had  previously  been  interred  for  the  perform- 
ance. 

"As  soon  as  they  had  unearthed  this  strange 
biped,  they  ran  around,  sc  -nting  his  person  and  ex- 
amining him  throughout  with  the  greatest  apparent 
delight  and  cariosity.  The  advent  of  this  curious 
and  novel  creature  was  an  occasion  of  no  ordinary 
moment  to  them,  and  a  council  of  venerable  and  sage 

old  wolves  was  at  once  assembl  d  to  determine  what 

disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

"The  Tonkawa  addressed  them  as  follows:  'You 
have  taken  me  from  the  spirit  land  where  I  was 
contented  and  happy,  and  brought  me  into  this 
world  where  I  am  a  stranger,  and  I  know  not  what 
I  shall  do  for  subsistence  and  clothing.  It  is  better 
you  should  place  me  back  where  you  found  me, 
otherwise  I  shall  freeze  or  starve.' 

"After  mature  deliberation  the  council  declined 
returning  him  to  the  earth,  and  advised  him  to  gain 
a  livelihood  as  the  wolves  did,  to  go  out  into  the 
wilderness,  and  rob,  kill,  and  steal  \\  herever  oppor- 
tunity presented.  They  then  placed  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows in  his  hands,  and  told  him  witli  these  he  must 
furnish  himself  with  food  and  clothing;  that  he 
could  wander  about  from  place  to  place  like  the 
wolves,  but  that  he  must  never  build  a  house  or 
cultivate  the  soil;  that  if  he  did  he  would  surely 
die.  This  injunction,  the  chief  informed  the  Ma- 
jor, had  always  been  strictly  adhered  to  by  the 
Tonkawas." 

What  shall  be  done  with  such  a  people? 
Colonel  Marey  says:  "The  only  way  to  make 
these  merciless  freebooters  fear  or  respect  the 
authority  of  our  Government  is,  when  they  mis- 
behave, first  of  all  to  chastise  them  well  by 
striking  such  a  blow  as  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
time,  and  thus  show  them  that  we  are  superior 
to  them  in  war.  They  will  then  respect  us 
much  more  than  when  their  good-will  is  pur- 
chased by  presents."  We  imagine  that  if  the 
opinion  of  frontiersmen  were  asked  it  would  be 
expressed  in  the  following  words  of  Jim  Baker, 
a  friend  of  Marcy,  who  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a 


century  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains.   He  says : 

"They  arc  the  most  onsartincst  varmints  in  all 
creation,  and  I  reckon  tha'r  not  morn  half  human; 
for  you  never  seed  a  human,  arter  you'd  fed  and 
treated  him  to  the  best  tixins  in  your  lodge,  jist  turn 
round  and  steal  all  your  horses,  or  ary  other  thing 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  No,  notadzackly.  He 
would  feel  kinder  grateful,  and  ask  you  to  spread  a 
blanket  in  his  lodge  ef  you  ever  passed  that  a-wav. 
Bnt  the  Injun  he  don't  care  shucks  for  you,  and'is 
ready  to  do  you  a  heap  of  mischief  as  soon  as  he 
quits  your  feed.  No,  Cap.,  it's  not  the  right  way 
to  give  urn  presents  to  buy  peace ;  but  ef  I  war  gov- 
ernor of  these  yeer  United  States,  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'd  do.  I'd  invite  urn  all  to  a  big  feast,  and  make 
b'lieve  I  wanted  to  have  a  big  talk;  and  as  soon  as 
I  get  am  all  together,  I'd  pitch  in  and  sculp  about 
half  of  am,  and  then  t'other  half  woidd  be  mighty 
glad  to  make  a  peace  that  would  stick.  That's  the 
way  I'd  make  a  treaty  with  the  dog'ond,  red-bellied 
varmints;  and  as  sure  as  you're  born,  Cap.,  that's 
the  only  way." 

Colonel  Marcy  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
that  there  would  be  a  lack  of  good  faith  and 
honor  in  such  a  proceeding,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  more  in  accordance  with  his  notions 
of  fair  dealing  to  meet  them  openly  in  the  field, 
and  there  endeavor  to  punish  them  if  they  de- 
serve it.     To  this  Baker  replied  : 

"Tain't  no  use  to  talk  about  honor  with  them. 
Cap.;  they  hain't  got  no  such  thing  in  um;  and 
they  woo'1  shew  fair  light,  any  way  you  can  fix  it. 
Don't  they  kill  and  sculp  a  white  man  when-ar  they 
get  the  better  on  him  ?  The  mean  varmints,  they'll 
never  behave  themselves  until  you  give  um  a  clean 
out-and-out  licking.  They  can't  onderstand  white 
folks'  ways,  and  they  won't  learn  um ;  and  ef  you 
treat  um  decently,  they  think  you  are  afeared. 
You  may  depend  on't,  Cap.,  the  only  way  to  treat 
Injuns  is  to  thrash  them  well  at  first,  then  the 
balance  will  sorter  take  to  you  and  behave  them- 
selves." 

During  his  thirty  years'  service  on  the  bor- 
ders Captain  Marcy  conducted  several  import- 
ant exploring  and  other  expeditions.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  1852,  he  received  the  following 
order  from  the  War  Department : 

"Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  Fifth  Infantry,  with  his  com- 
pany as  an  escort,  will  proceed,  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, to  make  an  examination  of  the  Red  River  and.  the 
country  bordering  upon  it,  from  the  mouth  of  Cache  Creek 
to  its  source,  according  to  special  instructions  which  he 
will  receive.  Brevet  Captain  G.  B.  M'Clellan,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  is  assigned  duty  with  this  expedition." 

Just  ten  years  from  that  time  Brevet-Captain 
G.  B.  M'Clellan,  as  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  just  entering  upon  his 
campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  and  Colonel  Marcy 
was  his  Chief  of  Staff.  This  expedition  threw 
much  light  upon  the  physical  geography  of  a 
region  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  and  as  yet 
known  only  by  this.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
single  feature  is  the  discovery  of  an  immense 
bed  of  gypsum  350  miles  long,  and  from  50  to 
100  broad.  Hitherto  the  largest  bed  of  this 
mineral  known  within  the  United  States  was  a 
deposit  in  Iowa,  covering  an  area  of  two  or 
three  square  miles — not  one-ten-thousandth 
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part  as  large  as  this  on  the  Red  River.  This 
gypsum  affects  all  the  streams  running  through 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  waters 
drinkable  only  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
thirst,  and  its  unavoidable  use  occasions  con- 
stant burning  pains  in  the  stomach,  attended 
by  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  most  vehement  and 
feverish  thirst.  A  very  good  imitation  of  its 
taste  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  tca-spoonfid 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 

"  We  endeavored,"  says  Colonel  Marcy,  "  to  dis- 
guise the  taste  of  the  water  by  making  coffee  with 
it  ;  but  it  retained  the  same  disagreeable  properties 


in  that  form  that  it  had  in  its  natural  state.  Al- 
though we  were  suffering  most  acutely  from  the 
effects  of  the  nauseating  and  repulsive  water  in  the 
river,  we  were  still  under  the  necessity  of  using  it. 
Several  of  the  men  were  taken  with  violent  cramps 
in  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  yet  they  did  not'mur- 
mur.  On  the  contrary  they  were  cheerful,  and  in- 
dulged in  frequent  jokes  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  were  sick.  The  principal  topic  of  conversation 
with  them  seemed  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  kinds  of  fancy  iced  drinks 
which  could  he  procured  in  the  cities,  and  the  price- 
that  could  be  obtained  for  some  of  them  if  they  were 
within  reach  of  our  party.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  agitation 
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of  a  similar  subject ;  and,  from  the  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  that  a  moderate  quantity  of 
Croton  water,  cooled  with  Boston  ice,  would  have 
met  with  a  very  ready  market  in  our  little  mess. 
Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of- 
fered as  high  as  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  single 
bucket  of  the  pure  element ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
him,  this  Avas  one  of  those  rare  occasions  in  which 
money  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  obtain  the  ob- 
ject desired.  We  spread  our  blankets,  and  endeav- 
ored to  obliterate  the  sensation  of  thirst  in  sleep ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  my  slumbers  were 
continually  disturbed  by  dreams,  in  which  I  fancied 
myself  swallowing  huge  draughts  of  ice-water." 

Passing  the  gypsum  region,  the  expedition 
came,  in  their  homeward  way,  by  a  different 
route,  upon  a  country  of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. On  the  1st  day  of  July  they  reached 
the  extreme  head  waters  of  the  Ke-che-a-qui- 
ho-no  ("Prairie  Dog  Town")  River,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Red  River.  It  flows  through  a 
gigantic  gorge,  with  huge  escarpments  of  sand- 
stone, rising  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  800 
feet ;  this  gradually  closes  until  the  sides,  only 
a  few  yards  apart  at  the  bottom,  unite  over- 
head, leaving  a  long  narrow  corridor  beneath, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  head  spring  of  the 
main  branch  takes  its  rise.  This  spring,  burst- 
ing from  its  cavernous  reservoir,  leaps  down 
over  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  begins  its  long 
journey  to  the  Mississippi,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  tributaries.  Ten  years  from  that  day 
was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Malvern  Hill. 

The  canon  of  the  upper  Red  River  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  any  of 
which  we  have  certain  accounts  ;  and  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  range  and  its  collateral  chains.  If 
we  can  place  any  reliance  upon  bare  report, 
the  great  canon  of  the  Colorado — that  "Colo- 
rado" which  enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia— presents  a  canon  more  wonderful  than 
any  other  on  the  globe.  Erom  vague  reports 
this  chasm  is  well-nigh  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  of  fabulous  depth.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  Coronado,  in  the  course  of  his 
adventurous  expedition,  came  upon  it.  He  de- 
clares that  for  several  days  he  traveled  along 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  bluff  bordering  the  canon, 
which  he  estimated  to  be  nine  miles  high. 
That  is,  pile  Mont  Blanc  upon  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  and  then  cut  a 
gorge  down  from  the  top  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  will  not  be  within  a  mile  as  dee]) 
as  this  chasm.  He  adds,  that  the  river  flow- 
ing at  the  bottom  appeared  to  be  about  a  fathom 
wide  ;  but  the  Indians  assured  him  it  was  half 
a  league.  Some  of  his  men  once  attempted  to 
clamber  down  the  steep  sides.  They  were  gone 
nearly  a  day,  and  on  their  return  had  been  able 
only  to  reach  a  rock,  visible  from  the  top,  which 
seemed  about  six  feet  high  ;  they  declared  that, 
upon  reaching  it,  they  found  it  to  be  as  high  as 
the  spire  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville,  which  rises 
350  feet.  These  reports  are,  of  course,  simply 
absurd,  for  the  ridge  from  which  the  adventur- 
ers looked  down  would  then  have  been  well- 


nigh  three  times  as  high  above  the  ocean  as 
the  loftiest  spot  which  the  foot  of  man  has  ever 
trod,  or  to  which  he  has  ascended  in  a  balloon. 
As  late  as  1858  Colonel  Marcy  was  told  by  An- 
tony Lereux,  for  whom  he  vouches  as  "one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  best-informed  guides  in 
New  Mexico, "  that  he  had  once  been  at  a  point 
of  this  canon  where  he  estimated  the  walls  to 
be  three  miles  high — that  is,  equal  to  a  gorge 
cut  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Kern, 
whom  Colonel  Marcy  quotes  as  "a  very  intel- 
ligent and  reliable  gentleman,"  declares  that 
he  had  a  view  of  the  canon  from  a  neighboring 
mountain,  and  had  "no  doubt  that  the  walls 
were  at  least  5000  feet  in  height."  From  this 
we  are  prepared  to  make  large  deductions ;  but 
after  these  are  made  we  imagine  that  nothing 
at  all  approaching  it  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
It  is  certainly  well  worth  the  cost  of  thorough 
exploration.  In  1853  Colonel  Marcy  proposed 
to  the  Government  to  perform  this  work;  but 
there  was  then  no  appropriation  which  could 
be  applied  to  this  object,  and  his  suggestion 
was  not  acted  upon. 

"  Imagine."  he  says,  "  then,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  large  stream  like  the  Colorado  traversing 
for  two  hundred  miles  a  defile  with  the  perpendicu- 
lar walls  towering  five  thousand  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not 
contribute  largely  toward  the  formation  of  scenery 
surpassing  in  sublimit v  and  picturesque  character 
any  other  in  the  world.  Our  landscape  painters 
would  here  find  rare  subjects  for  their  study,  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  the  da}'  is  not  far  distant  when 
some  of  the  most  enterprising  of  them  may  be  in- 
duced to  penetrate  this  new  field  of  art  in  our  only 
remaining  unexplored  territory. 

"A  consideration,  however,  of  vastly  greater 
financial  and'  national  importance  than  those  al- 
luded to  above,  which  might,  and  probably  would 
result  from  a  thorough  exploration  of  this  part  of 
the  river,  is  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
That  gold  and  silver  abound  in  that  region  is  fully 
established,  as  those  metals  have  been  found  in 
many  localities  both  east  and  west  of  the  Colorado. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that  the  walls  of  this 
gigantic  crevice  will  exhibit  many  rich  deposits  ? 
Companies  are  formed  almost  daily,  and  large 
amounts  of  money  and  labor  expended  in  sinking 
shafts  of  one,  two,  and  three  hundred  feet,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  finding  mineral  deposits ; 
but  here  Nature  has  opened  and  exposed  to  view  a 
continuous  shaft  two  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
five  thousand  feet  in  depth.  In  the  one  case  we 
have  a  small  shaft  blasted  out  at  great  expense  by 
manual  labor,  showing  a  surface  of  about  thirty- 
six  hundred  feet,  while  here  Nature  gratuitously 
exhibits  ten  thousand  millions  of  feet  extending 
into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"  Is  it,  then,  at  all  without  the  scope  of  rational 
conjecture  to  predict  that  such  an  immense  devel- 
opment of  the  interior  strata  of  the  earth — such  a 
huge  gulch,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
extending  so  great  a  distance  through  the  heart  of 
a  country  as  rich  as  this  in  the  precious  metals, 
may  yet  prove  to  be  the  El  I)ormlo  which  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  sought 
for  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  the  Government  might 
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here  find  a  source  of  revenue  sufficient  to  liquidate 
our  national  debt?" 

But  passing  from  such  speculations  we  must 
advert  briefly  to  a  most  perilous  expedition 
which  was  actually  performed  by  Colonel — 
then  Captain — Marcy.  In  1857  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  expedition  sent  into  Utah  under 
the  command  of  General  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. The  Mormons  destroyed  the  army  trains, 
devastated  the  country  in  front,  and  as  winter 
opened  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  de- 
tachment over  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  New  Mexico  to  find  supplies 
for  the  troops.    The  story  of  the  expedition  is 


briefly  told  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  1858 : 

"  This  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Captain  R.  B, 
Marcy,  of  the  Fifth  Infant^ ;  and,  without  intend- 
ing to  make  an  invidious  comparison  between  the 
services  of  officers  where  all  are  meritorious,  it  is 
but  just  to  bring  the  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his 
command  to  your  especial  notice.  It  ma}'  be  safe- 
ly affirmed  that,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  hazard- 
ous expeditions  scattered  so  thickly  through  the 
history  of  our  border  warfare,  filled  as  many  of 
them  are  with  appalling  tales  of  privation,  hard- 
ship, and  suffering,  not  one  surpasses  this,  and  in 
some  particulars  it  has  been  hardly  equaled  by  any. 

"  Captain  Marcy  left  Fort  Bridger  on  the  24th 
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day  of  November,  1857,  with  a  command  of  forty 
enlisted  men,  and  twenty-five  mountain  men,  be- 
sides packers  and  guides.  Their  course  lay  through 
an  almost  trackless  wilderness,  over  lofty  and  rug- 
ged mountains,  without  a  pathway  or  human  hab- 
itation to  guide  or  direct,  in  the  very  depth  of  win- 
ter, through  snows,  for  many  miles  together,  reach- 
ing to  the  depth  of  five  feet.  Their  beasts  of  bur- 
den very  rapidly  perished  until  very  few  were  left ; 
their  supplies  gave  out;  their  luggage  was  aban- 
doned ;  they  were  driven  to  subsist  upon  the  car- 
casses of  their  dead  horses  and  mules;  all  the  men 
became  greatly  emaciated ;  some  were  frost-bitten ; 
yet  not  one  murmur  of  discontent  escaped  the  lips 
of  a  single  man.  Their  mission  was  one  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  movements  of  the  army, 
and  great  disaster  might  befall  the  command  if  these 
devoted  men  failed  to  bring  succor  to  the  camp. 
They  had  one  and  all  volunteered  for  this  service, 
and,  although  they  might  freeze  or  die,  yet  they 
would  not  complain. 

''After  a  march  of  fifty-one  days  they  emerged 
from  the  forests,  and  found  themselves  at  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts', in  New  Mexico.  During  their  whole 
march  Captain  Marcy  shared  all  the  privations  of 
the  common  soldier,  inarching,  sleeping,  and  eating 
as  they  did."  , 

From  Colonel  Marcy 's  Narrative  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts  describing  some  of  the 
perils  of  the  expedition.  On  the  11th  of  De- 
cember they  packed  their  mules  and  began  the 
ascent  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles 
when  the  snow  began  to  impede  their  progress. 
It  soon  became  so  deep  that  the  mules  could 
no  longer  force  their  way  through.  Up  to  this 
time  they  had  marched  with  an  advanced-guard, 
immediately  followed  by  the  pack-mules,  the 
main  party  bringing  up  the  rear.  Colonel 
Marcy  proceeds : 

"  I  now  placed  the  greater  part  of  the  command  ■ 
in  front,  in  single  rank,  so  as  to  break  a  track  for 
the  animals.  This  was,  of  course,  very  hard  work  ; 
upon  a  few  of  the  leading  men ;  and,  in  order  to  j 
equalize  the  labor  as  much  as  possible,  I  directed 
that  every  man,  as  he  came  in  front,  should  retain 
that  position  a  certain  length  of  time,  after  which 
he  was  permitted  to  turn  out  of  the  track  and  allow 
all  the  others  to  pass  him,  taking  his  place  in  rear.  I 
By  these  alternations  the  work  Avas  very  much 
lightened,  and  after  all  the  party  had  passed  a  good 
track  Avas  left  for  the  animals.  And  they  really 
required  all  our  care,  as,  from  the  time  we  entered 
the  mountains,  they  received  no  other  sustenance 
than  what  they  derived  from  the  bitter  pine-leaves. 
The  effects  of  this  novel  and  unwholesome  forage 
soon  began  to  manifest  itself  upon  them.  They 
became  weak  and  exhausted,  and  at  length  began 
to  give  out  and  die.  I  was  then  obliged  to  cache, 
or  hide,  all  our  surplus  luggage,  which  reduced  the 
weight  of  the  packs  very  considerably.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  continued  to  perish.  One  day 
we  lost  five,  and  another  day  as  many  as  eight  died 
out  of  our  little  stock.  This  gave  me  very  serious 
uneasiness,  as  our  supply  of  provisions  was  becom- 
ing very  small,  and  I  knew,  after  these  were  gone, 
our  only  dependence  for  subsistence  must  be  upon 
our  famished  animals.  Our  beef  cattle  had  nearly 
all  been  consumed,  and  our  stock  of  bread  was  very 
limited.     I  felt  the  necessity  of  husbanding  the 


strength  of  my  men  and  animals  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. I  therefore  ordered  the  command  to  throw 
away  every  article  of  baggage  they  had  remaining, 
excepting  one  blanket  each  and  their  arms  and  am- 
munition. They  cheerfully  complied  with  the  or- 
der, and  we  thus  made  another  very  material  re- 
duction in  the  weight  of  our  packs,  which  enabled 
our  enfeebled  animals  to  proceed  with  more  ease. 

"The  snow  increased  day  after  day  as  we  as- 
cended, until  it  was  four  feet  deep,  and  was  so  dry 
and  light  that  the  men,  walking  in  an  upright  po- 
sition, would  sink  to  their  waists,  and  could  not 
move.  One  of  the  guides  made  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  and  attempted  to  walk  upon  them,  but  they 
sank  so  deep  in  the  soft  snow  that  it  was  impossible 
to  use  them. 

"  Our  only  alternative  now,  in  the  deepest  snow, 
was  for  the  three  or  four  leading  men  of  the  party 
to  lie  down  and  crawl  upon  their  hands  and  feet, 
each  man  following  in  the  tracks  of  the  leader,  and 
all  placing  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  same  holes. 
This  method  packed  the  snow  so  that,  after  a  few 
men  had  passed,  it  bore  up  the  others,  and  was  suf- 
ficiently firm  to  sustain  the  mules  after  all  the  men 
had  traversed  it. 

"  The  leading  man  was  generally  able  to  go  about 
fifty  yards  before  he  became  exhausted.  Notwith- 
standing I  reduced  the  rations  one-half,  our  provi- 
sions were  all  exhausted  long  before  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  we  were  then  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  our  famished  animals  for 
food. 

"  After  this  our  only  diet  for  twelve  days  consist- 
ed of  starved  mules  as  they  became  exhausted  and 
could  go  no  farther.  Twelve  of  m}'  men  had  frozen 
their  feet  so  badly  as  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  appropriate  all  our  serviceable 
animals  to  carry  them.  I  had  given  up  my  own 
horse  to  one  of  these  men,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
snow  with  the  others.  We  had  not  a  single  mor- 
sel of  any  tiling  left  to  eat  except  these  animals. 
If  we  had  had  some  salt  we  would  have  done  bet- 
ter, but  that  was  all  gone.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
sprinkling  a  little  gunpowder  upon  my  mule-steaks, 
and  it  did  not  then  require  a  very  extensive  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  the  presence  of  both 
pepper  and  salt.  This  lean  meat  did  not,  however, 
by  any  means  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  appetite, 
and  we  were  continually  longing  for  fat  meat.  Al- 
though we  consumed  large  quantities  of  the  mule 
meat,  yet  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  we  had 
finished  our  meals  Ave  Avould  feel  as  hungry  as  be- 
fore we  had  eaten." 

They  had  got  within  about  a  hundred  miles 
of  Fort  Massachusetts,  and  had  but  three  good 
mules  left,  and  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
starvation.  Two  guides,  Mariano  and  Miguel, 
Avere  dispatched  in  advance  to  request  that  sup- 
plies should  be  sent  back  to  meet  the  party. 
They  managed  to  reach  the  fort,  after  killing 
and  eating  one  of  the  mules.  It  was  eleven 
days  before  the  supplies  reached  them ;  their 
way  had  lain  through  a  region  so  utterly  deso- 
late that  for  thirty-one  days  they  had  not  seen 
a  human  being  outside  of  their  own  party.  At 
last  tAVO  men  were  seen  coming  up  on  horse- 
back, and  soon  Miguel  and  Mariano  rode  up, 
firing  their  revolvers  and  making  other  demon- 
strations of  joy.  "We  knew,"  says  Marcy, 
"from  their  fresh  horses  that  they  had  reached 
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the  fort  and  that  we  were  now  saved;  and  the 
exhibition  of  joy  manifest  among  the  command 
exceeded  any  tiling  of  the  kind  ever  beheld. 
Some  of  the  men  laughed,  danced,  and  scream- 
ed with  delight  ;  while  others  (and  I  must  con- 
fess I  wa<  not  among  the  former)  cried  like  chil- 
dren. I  had  not  slept  half  an  hour  at  a  time 
for  twenty  days  and  nights,  and  was  reduced 
from  170  to  131  pounds  in  weight,  and  of 
course  my  nervous  system  was  not  under  very 
i'  I  control."  When,  four  days  after,  tin*  ex- 
pedition readied  Fort  Massa'-husetts  the  mem- 
bers appeared  in  sorry  plight.  "Not  more 
than  one  half  of  the  men,"  writes  the  com- 


mander, " had  any  caj  s.  and  but  few  had  any 
remains  of  trowsers  below  the  knees.  Their 
feet  were  tied  up  with  mule-hides,  pieces  of 
blankets,  coat-tails,  and  the  like.  1  had  set 
out  from  Fort  Bridger  with  a  wardrobe  of  stout 
material  ;  but  I  had  divided  this  among  my 
destitute  men  until  I  was  myself  reduced  to  I 
scanty  allowance.  Among  other  garments  I 
had  remaining  was  a  soldier's  over-coat,  from 
the  skirts  of  which  1  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
off  pieces  to  patch  my  pants  and  stockings; 
and  as  rents  iu  these  were  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, by  the  time  I  reached  the  fort  there  was 
but  verv  little  left  of  mv  original  coat  tails." 
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In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Com- 
mander many  of  the  half-starved  men  managed 
to  get  at  more  food  than  they  should  have  had, 
and  woke  up  next  morning  in  excruciating  tor- 
ture ;  and  one  of  them  died  next  day.  But  the 
savage  system  seems  somehow  to  be  capable  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  extremes  of  starvation 
and  repletion.  When  Mariano  reached  the 
fort  he  took  lodgings  with  a  Mexican  and  at 
once  called  for  a  bountiful  supper,  and  asked 
for  more.  Then  he  sat  down,  smoked  his 
pipe  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  beginning  to 
feel  hungry  again,  paid  two  dollars  for  a  third 
supper,  which  he  thought  would  last  him  till 


morning.  But  during  the  night  he  woke  up 
as  hungry  as  ever,  and  called  up  his  hostess 
and  offered  her  five  dollars  if  she  would  cook 
him  a  fourth  supper.  This  dispatched,  he  found 
himself  able  to  worry  through  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  This  gastronomic  feat,  adds 
Colonel  Marcy,  "will  not  appear  at  all  sur- 
prising to  those  who  arc  familiar  with  Indian 
life.''  Mariano,  upon  coming  to  Taos,  received 
five  hundred  dollars  for  his  services,  which  the 
Colonel  thought  would  supply  him  with  all  he 
wanted  for  a  long  time.  But  the  very  next 
morning  he  came  in  saying  that  his  money  was 
all  gone,  and  he  wanted  to  borrow  five  dollars. 
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He  had  lost  even-  cent  at  Monte.  The  desired 
loan  was  granted,  with  an  injunction  to  keep 
away  from  the  monte'-bank.  The  half-breed 
was  duly  grateful  for  the  good  advice,  which 
we  imagine  was  wasted  upon  him ;  for  he 
closed  his  thanks  by  a  lift  of  the  eyebrows,  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  hint,  "Maybe 
some  time  me  win,  Messieur ! " 

The  return  journey  to  Utah  Avas  commenced 
at  the  middle  of  March,  and  abounded  in  ad- 
ventures. Of  these  we  have  only  space  to 
speak  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  character- 
istic of  the  country.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
party  was  encamped  upon  the  high  ridge  which 
divides  the  Arkansas  River  from  the  Platte. 
The  day  was  bright  and  balmy,  the  trees  had 
put  forth  their  new  leaves,  and  the  fresh  grass 
stood  six  inches  high.  At  sunset  the  wind 
changed  to  the  north ;  the  weather  grew  sud- 
denly cold.  Soon  it  began  to  snow,  and  the 
storm  increased  to  a  tempest,  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  ride  or  walk.  The  storm 
had  hardly  set  in  when  one  of  the  herds  of 
three  hundred  horses  and  mules  broke  furi- 
ously away  from  the  men  who  were  guarding 
them,  and  ran  straight  before  the  wind  for  fifty- 
miles  before  they  were  stopped.  Three  of  the 
herdsmen  attempted  to  follow  the  frightened 
animals.  One  made  his  way  back  to  camp  in  a 
state  of  great  prostration  and  suffering ;  an- 
other was  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow ; 
the  third  was  discovered,  after  the  tempest  sub- 
sided, crawling  about  on  his  hands  and  knees 
in  a  temporary  delirium.  The  tempest  lasted 
with  uninterrupted  fury  for  sixty  consecutive 
hours,  during  which  it  was  impossible  to  move 
for  any  distance  facing  the  wind  and  snow.  One 
of  the  employes,  who  had  gone  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp,  set  out  to  return,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so,  and  perished  in  the  attempt 


Like  most  great  hunters,  Colonel  Marcy 
seems  inclined  to  undervalue  the  prowess  of 
the  animals  which  he  conquers.  Thus,  of  the 
Grizzly  Bear,  the  monarch  of  the  American 
forests,  and  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  of 
beasts,  he  tells  a  number  of  stories  from  his 
own  personal  experience,  which  he  sums  up  by 
saying : 

"I  believe  that  if  a  man  came  suddenly  upon 
the  beast  in  a  thicket,  where  it  could  have  no  pre- 
vious warning,  he  might  be  attacked ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  large  grizzly  bear  mi^ht  attack  a  man 
on  foot  in  the  open  prairie,  and  in  some  instances 
the}'  have  been  known  to  make  war  upon  men  on 
horseback ;  but  I  have  always  observed  that  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  larger  wild  animals  of  our 
country  makes  them  much  less  formidable  than 
they  are  represented  to  us  when  in  the  distance." 

Still,  on  the  strength  of  an  adventure  of  Jim 
Baker,  the  Colonel's  old  mountain  friend,  we 
feel  warranted  in  the  belief  that  a  "grizzly," 
though  only  half  grown,  may  be  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer. Baker  and  Bridgcr,  a  comrade  of  his, 
one  day  while  setting  traps  came  upon  a  couple 
of  young  bears,  not  larger  than  well-grown 
dogs.  It  struck  them  that  if  they  waived  the 
advantage  of  fire-arms,  and  should  "pitch  in 
and  sculp  the  varmints  with  their  knives,"  it 
would  be  something  to  brag  of.  So  they  threw 
down  their  rifles  and  "  went  in,'*  each  selecting 
one  of  the  cubs.  The  young  brutes  reared  up 
on  their  haunches  and  showed  fight.  Bather 
a  scientific  display  took  place  between  Baker 
and  Bear,  Bruin  warding  oif  every  knifc-thru-t 
with  a  skill  which  would  have  done  honor  to 
the  Prize  King.  At  length  the  bear  rushed 
in,  "meaning  mischief."  But  the  knife  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  received  a  death 
wound  under  the  ribs.  The  other  bear  was 
meanwhile  having  the  best  of  it  with  Bridger, 
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who  cried  out  for  assistance.  But  no  sooner 
had  Baker  come  up  than  Bridger  ran  off. 
Baker,  however,  went  in  again  and  killed  Bear 
Number  Two.  But  he  said,  in  recounting  the 
fight,  "IH  never  fight  nary  a  nother  grizzly 
without  a  good  shooting-iron  in  my  paws." 

As  for  wolves,  the  Colonel  thinks  them  hard- 
ly worth  notice.  He  even  pooh-poohs  at  Put- 
nam's famous  exploit  of  entering  a  cave  and 
shooting  a  wolf.  "  Those  who  understand  the 
cowardly  nature  of  the  wolf,"  he  says,  "and 
are  familiar  with  its  habits,  are  perfectly  aware 
that  such  an  undertaking  is  not  attended  with 
the  slightest  danger.  I  knew  a  woman  who, 
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in  the  night  time,  hearing  a  disturbance  in  her 
poultry  yard,  went  out  and  met  a  large  wolf 
carrying  off  one  of  her  turkeys,  of  which  she 
thought  much,  being  the  only  ones  within  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  pursued  the  wolf,  made  him  drop 
the  turkeys,  and  run  away.  If  any  one  should 
have  any  doubt  regarding  this  statement," con- 
tinues the  Colonel,  "I  beg  to  refer  him  to  my 
wife,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  turkeys." 

Colonel  Marcy's  long  sen-ice  on  the  border 
has  brought  him  into  constant  contact  with  thai 
peculiar  class  who  form  the  extreme  frontier 
population  of  the  Southwest.  "They  seem," 
he  says,  "  to  constitute  an  anomalous  and  de- 
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tached  clement  in  our  social  structure.  Their 
sparsely  scattered  forest  habitations  being  far 
removed  from  towns  or  villages,  and  seldom 
visited  by  travelers,  exclude  them  almost  en- 
tirelv  from  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world, 
and  they  are  nearly  as  ignorant  of  what  is  trans- 
piring outside  of  their  own  immediate  sphere 
as  the  savages  themselves.  They  seldom  or 
never  see  a  newspaper,  and  could  not  read  it 
if  they  did ;  and  I  honestly  believe  that  many 
of  them  could  not  tell  whether  General  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Lincoln,  or  Mr.  Johnson  is  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time."  Of 
the  many  anecdotes  which  he  gives  of  these 
people,  we  must  find  space,  with  considerable 
abridgment,  for  one  : 

"While  marching  a  battalion  of  my  regiment 
from  Little  Kock  to  Fort  Towson  during  a  very 
warm  clay  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  I  made  a  halt  at 
a  respectable-looking  farm-house  near  the  Choctaw 
line  in  Arkansas,  and,  seeing  a  woman  sitting  out 
upon  the  portico,  I  rode  up  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  regai-ding  the  roads.  She  re- 
turned my  salutation,  and  very  politely  invited  me 
to  'light  and  have  a  char/  1  dismounted,  took 
the  chair,  and  complimented  the  good  woman  upon 
the  neat  an  I  comfortable  appearance  of  her  sur- 
roundings. Sl>e  said  '  it  was  tollible  far,  considerin 
they  had  com'd  thar  and  commenced  deadnin  the 
trees  and  mauling  the  rails  only  five  years  afore.'  I 
should  have  imagined,  however,  from  the  very  lim- 
ited extent  of  her  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
country,  that  she  had  but  just  arrived,  or  that  she 
had  been  hibernating  during  the  five  years  men  • 
tioned.  As  our  road  forked  near  the  house,  I  asked 
her  which  of  the  two  would  lead  us  to  a  small  town 
on  our  route  about  ten  miles  distant.  She  replied 
that  'she  didn't  adzactly  mind,  but  she  sort'r  reck- 
on'd  her  nigger  gal  mought  tell  me.' " 

The  "nigger  gal,"  after  one  or  two  summons, 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Jerusha,  a  venerable 
negress  quite  seventy  years  old,  whose  func- 
tions, as  was  soon  manifested,  comprised  that 
of  sense-bearer  to  her  mistress.  The  "gal" 
on  making  her  appearance  was  accosted  with — 

"'You  lazy  no  'count  nigger,  you  jess  tell  this 
yere  stranger  whar  these  two  roads  goes  to,  right 
qnick,  do  you  hear.'  Jerusha  very  promptly  replied, 
'  Wa'al,  Mass'r,  I  'specs  I'ze  gwine  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Mass'r  Jeems  he  'lowed  this  yere  left 
hand  one  he  gwine  down  to  Wash-un-tum,  and  that 
thar  t'other  one  he  gwine  to  the  Choctaw  nashum.' 
I  then  a^ked  the  woman  of  the  house  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  post-office;  but  of  this  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea,  and  at  once  referred  me  to  the 
servant,  who  at  once  gave  me  the  information." 

Soon  the  master  of  the  house  came  in.  He 
had  been  out  hunting,  and  had  brought  home  a 
couple  of  deer;  the  Colonel  thought  game  must 
be  very  plenty  in  the  neighborhood.  Not  so 
thought  the  settler.  When  he  first  came  there 
"thar  war  right  smart  chance  o'  deer;"  but 
now,  though  he  had  been  out  all  the  morning, 
he  had  only  killed  three,  and  had  "  busted"  two 
caps  at  one  which  he  did  not  get.  After  some 
conversation  it  appeared  that  the  settler  had 
bc'Mi  out,  when  a  young  man,  with  General 


Jackson,  and  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Horseshoe,  of  which  he  said  : 

"  I  calkerlate,  Mr.  Hossifer,  that  war  the  most 
efe-cisivest  and  the  most  san-^wm-ariest  fight  you 
ever  seen  in  all  yer  born  days.  "\Ve  boys,  we  up 
and  pitched  in  thar,  and  we  gin  the  yaller-bellies 
the  most  parr-tichw  hail  Columby.  We  chawed 
urn  all  up ;  we  laid  um  out  cold'r  nur  a  wedge  ;  we 
saved  every  mother's  son  of  um — we  did  that  thar 
little  thing,  boss." 

The  special  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
"  saved"  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  whisky-bot- 
tle was  of  course  produced,  the  host  remarking 
that  he  "war  not  too  proud  to  take  a  horn  with 
a  fellow-soger,  if  he  war  a  regular."  The  so- 
cial "drink"  having  been  duly  gone  through, 
the  settler  wished  to  learn  the  latest  news  from 
the  outside  world.  "There's  narry  paper," 
he  said,  "tuck  in  this  yere  settle///e«£ ;  but  I 
hearn  tell  that  Gin-ral  Jackson  are  dead  ;  may- 
be you  moijght  heer'd  some  talk  'bout  it  as  you 
com'd  'long  the  road,  stranger."  The  military 
guest  was  quite  able  to  assure  the  borderman 
that  the  rumor  which  had  just  reached  the  set- 
tlement was  ui_  happily  too  true.  Andrew  Jack- 
son had  died  three  years  before. 

But  these  rude  specimens  of  humanity  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  faculties  :  and  not  un- 
frequently,  under  favorable  circumstances,  they 
are  developed.  Thus,  so  long  ago  as  when 
Marcy  was  at  "West  Point,  a  strapping  youth 
from  the  remote  borders,  near  the  Cherokee 
nation,  made  his  appearance  provided  with  a 
proper  certificate  of  appointment  as  cadet.  How 
he  reached  New  York  on  horseback ;  how  he 
ordered  half  a  peck  of  oysters  for  himself  in  the 
city,  and  how  he  labored  up  the  hill  at  West 
Point,  panting  under  the  burden  of  his  trunk, 
we  have  not  space  to  tell.  Enough  that  he 
made  his  appearance  before  Colonel  Thayer,  a 
rigid  old  martinet,  who  was  then  commandant 
at  the  institution,  with  the  inquiry, 

"  Ole  man,  are  you  Colonel  or  Captain,  or 
whatever  you-call-um,  Thayer?" 

The  officer  replied  that  he  was  Colonel 
Thayer. 

"Wa'al,  now,  look-ayere,  Kum,"  was  the 
cool  reply  ;  "this  vere  hill  o' yourn  am  a  breath- 
er." 

Four  years  after  this  uncouth  young  fellow 
graduated  from  West  Point  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  scholar,  reflecting  credit  upon 
the  institution,  "and  was  afterward  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  Texas." 

We  can  not  close  this  paper  without  making 
some  mention  of  Martin  Scott,  who  was  Cap- 
tain of  the  Company  to  which  Lieutenant  Mart  y 
was  assigned  upon  leaving  West  Point.  He 
was  a  native  of  Bennington  in  Vermont,  and 
seems  quite  early  to  have  become  locally  fa- 
mous for  marksmanship  and  pluck,  the  quali- 
ties just  then  most  in  request  in  our  army.  In 
1814,  when  he  was  plowing  in  the  field,  a  letter 
was  brought  to  him,  upon  opening  which  he 
found  it  contained  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
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Army  of  the  United  States.  Why  this  appoint- 
ment was  conferred  upon  him,  or  by  whose  in- 
fluence, he  never  knew.  He  had  never  made 
application  for  it.  However,  he  did  not  look 
a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  ;  and  being  sent  to 
the  Western  frontier  soon  found  means  to  make 
his  mark  as  the  best  shot  of  his  day.  The  coon 
story  may  not  be  literally  true ;  and  Colonel 
Marcy  can  not  vouch  from  personal  knowledge, 
though  he  has  often  heard  it  vouched  for,  of 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  story  that  he  would 
take  a  couple  of  potatoes,  fling  them  successive- 
ly into  the  air,  and  put  a  pistol  ball  through 
both  as  they  crossed  each  other,  one  going  up 
and  the  other  coming  down.  But  here  is  one, 
for  which  we  have  Colonel  Marcy's  authority  : 

"He  proposed  to  me.  upon  one  occasion,  that  we 
should  take  an  old-fashioned  United  States  yager 
that  he  had,  and  determine  which  could  load  and 
fire  three  shots  in  the  shortest  spnee  of  time,  and 
make  the  best  target.  Accordingly,  a  playing-card, 
with  a  spot  or  bull's-eye  in  the  centre  about  the  size 
of  a  dime,  was  attached  to  a  log  of  wood,  and  placed 
at  seventy-five  yards  from  where  we  proposed  to 
stand.  Captain  Scott  then  took  the  rifle  uncharged, 
with  the  powder-flask  at  hand,  and  the  balls  and 
patches  in  his  mouth,  and  he  made  the  three  shots 
'oft-hand'  in  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds.  I 
then  myself  went  to  the  target,  and  found  one  round 
hole  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  bull's-eye. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  precision  of  the  shot,  but  ob- 
served to  the  Captain  that  the  other  two  had  entire- 
ly missed  the  target.  He  shook  his  head  and  called 
for  an  axe,  when  we  split  the  log,  and  found  the 
three  balls  in  one  mass,  all  having  passed  through 
the  same  round  aperture  directly  in  the  centre  of 
the  card." 

Captain  Scott  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  "close;"  that  is,  of  taking  very  good 
care  of  his  money.  In  fact  at  one  time  his  fel- 
low-officers attempted  "  to  put  him  into  Coven- 
try" on  that  account ;  but  as  none  of  them  felt 
that  they  were  equal  to  him  as  a  shot,  they 
sent  for  a  noted  "fire-eater"  to  act  as  their 
champion.  The  bully  insulted  Scott ;  and  a 
challenge  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  Scott 
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was  thoroughly  opposed  to  dueling,  and  had  re- 
solved to  throw  away  his  fire ;  but  happening 
to  hear  his  antagonist  remark  that  he  had  a  very 

disagreeable  job  on  hand,  to  shoot  a  d  d 

Yankee,  concluded  that  his  forbearance  would 
be  thrown  away.  The  consequence  was  that 
when  the  duel  came  off  the  bully  got  a  ball 
through  his  lungs  ;  which  luckily  did  not  kill 
him  ;  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  he  was  thought 
to  have  had  the  consumption  before,  but  some- 
how the  wound  effected  a  cure,  and  he  lived 
many  years  after  the  time  when,  according  to 
all  computation,  he  should  have  been  dead. 

Scott,  if  "close,"  was  far  enough  from 
"mean,"  and  did  much  for  his  family,  many 
of  whom  were  in  poor  circumstances.  Once  he 
came  back  to  Bennington  in  great  state,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  hotel,  where  no- 
body saw  in  him  the  poor  lad  who  years  ago 
had  gone  from  that  quiet  town.  Looking  from 
the  window  he  saw  a  man  driving  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  "A  fine  pair  of  oxen,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain; "are  they  yours?"  "  No,  they  belong  to 
a  neighbor,  I  am  not  able  to  buy  them."  "  IIoav 
much  will  they  cost  ?"  The  price  being  named, 
he  took  out  the  money,  paid  for  them,  and  told 
the  astonished  driver  that  he  liked  his  looks  so 
much  that  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  the 
cattle.  The  Captain  then  invited  himself  to 
visit  the  new  owner  of  the  oxen.  The  man 
said  that  he  rented  a  little  farm,  and  had  hard 
work  to  get  along,  but  would  of  course  be  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
him  come  to  his  poor  house.  The  guest  in- 
quired the  price  of  the  farin^  and  said  that  he 
would  like  to  buy  that,  and  make  a  present  of 
it  to  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  taken  such  a 
liking.  Then,  and  not  before,  did  the  farmer 
discover  that  the  generous  stranger  was  his 
own  brother. 

Captain  Martin  Scott  fell  at  Molino  del  Bey 
in  1847,  gallantly  leading  forward  his  command 
into  that  fearful  fight,  thirty-three  years  after 
the  time  when  he  received  the  letter  appoint- 
ing him  as  ensign  in  the  army. 
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Upon  tli<?  heUrl  walli  the  s*m  shines  do<vn 
Fiercely  and  blankly,  with  nnsoftened  ray?, 

Sword-like  above  the  noisy,  dusty  town, 
Through  the  long  Rummer  days. 

Only  this  glare  and  bustle  meet  mine  eye, 
Till  o'er  the  glowing  west  the  shadows  creep, 

And  Night  leads  out  her  silent  train  on  high, 
Soothing  the  world  to  sleep. 

All  day  my  heart  has  been  so  full  of  dreams — 
A  stir  of  winds  comes  through  the  sultry  air — 

Far  off  my  fancy  hears  a  voice  of  streams, 
And  I  again  am  there. 

Ah  me!  the  coolness  of  those  mountain  woods! 

The  beauty  of  the  water's  crystal  sheen! 
The  long-arched  aisles — cathedral  solitudes — 

With  mossy  carpets  gr<  en. 


Tin  noise  of  running  waters  every  where; 

The  sound  of  winds  among  the  pine-tree  top.;; 
The  waterfalls  that  shower  upon  the  air 

A  rain  of  silver  drops. 

The  majesty  of  those  eternal  hills- 
Deep  g!ens  beneath,  and  sunshine  on  their  cope;— 

And  the  bright  river  lying  calm  and  still 
I?eyond  the  farthest  slopes. 

All  these  have  risen  up  before  mine  eyes, 
And  my  heart  stood  before  them  tranced  and  duml 

As  one  sweet  voice  of  many  melodies 
Called  from  the  mountains,  Come ! 

Oh,  for  a  bird's  swift  wings!    My  own,  my  own, 
My  prie-'tcss  Nature,  nt  thy  inmost  -<!>rinc 

Metbinks  I  should  be  nearer  to  the  Throne 
Than  in  this  lot  of  mine. 
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XIII. — TEXAS  LOST  AND  WON. 

Magnitude  of  Texas. — Its  Secession — Treason  of  General 
Twiggs. — The  Capture  at  Leon. — Bombardment  at  Gal- 
veston.— The  Royal  Yacht. — The  Massacre  at  Johnston's 
Creek. — Testimony  of  Dr.  Douai. — Capture  of  Corpus 
Christi. — Sabine  Pass. — Expeditions  up  the  Calcasieu 

and  the  Mermenton. — The  Surrender  of  Galveston  

Recovery  by  the  Rebels.— Slaughter  upon  the  Wharf. — 
Fate  of  the  Westfield.—  The  Alabama. — The  Conscrip- 
tion. Disaster  at  Sabine  Pass.— Aransas  Pass.— Evacu- 
ation of  Brownsville.— Surrender  of  Kirby  Smith. 

THE  State  of  Texas  is  larger  than  the  whole 
Empire  of  France.  The  greatest  length 
of  France  is  664  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
620  miles.  Its  total  area,  according  to  official 
tables  published  by  the  French  Government, 
is  199,946  square  miles.  Texas,  in  extreme 
length,  is  800  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is 
750  miles.  Its  area  is  237,504  square  miles. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Avhole  island  of  Great 
Britain  could  be  laid  down  upon  the  State  of 
Texas,  leaving  a  border  all  around  sixty  miles 
broad. 

This  majestic  domain  was  received  into  the 
American  Union  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1845.  Its  admission  involved  the  United  States 
in  a  costly  and  bloody  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  payment  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  five 
per  cent,  bonds.  Its  population  in  1860  amount- 
ed to  601,039,  of  whom  180,682  were  slaves. 
Of  this  white  population  we  may  suppose  that 
one  in  five  were  adult  males,  making  84,069. 
Of  these  probably  %ne-half,  includingtheir  pa- 
triotic Governor,  Samuel  Houston,  were  friend- 
ly to  the  Union.  Thus  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand settlers  in  Texas — the  majority  of  them 
men  of  no  property,  no  intelligence,  and  no 
consideration — had  the  effrontery  to  attempt  to 
wrest  from  a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
territory  equal  to  the  whole  Empire  of  France, 
and  for  which  territory  the  Government  had 
paid  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  had  conducted 
a  sanguinary  war  at  an  expense  which  can  not 
well  be  estimated. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1861,  a  packed  con- 
vention, which  represented  scarcely  one-half 
of  the  counties  in  the  State,  assembled  at  Aus- 
tin, and  passed  an  ordinance,  with  seven  dis- 
senting votes,  declaring 

"  That  Texas  is  a  separate  sovereign  State,  and  that 
her  citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  or  the  Government  thei'eof." 

Immediately  upon  this  General  David  E. 
Twiggs,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army, 
who  was  in  military  command  in  Texas,  joined 
the  Secessionists,  and  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  them  all  the  United  States  property  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  care.  This  consist- 
ed of  thirteen  forts,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  eighty  pieces  of  ordnance,  fifty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,  about  twelve  hundred 
horses,  with  mules,  wagons,  tents,  provisions, 
ammunitions  of  war,  to  the  estimated  value  of 
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nearly  two  million  of  dollars.  All  the  United 
States  soldiers,  2500  in  number,  were  taken 
prisoners,  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  only  re- 
leased on  parole  not  to  serve  against  the  Con- 
federate States  until  exchanged. 

In  response  to  this  action  of  General  Twiggs 
the  Secretary  of  War,  J.  Holt,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  issued  the  following  order,  which  was 
countersigned  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
last  order  issued  by  Cooper,  who  directly  after 
entered  the  Confederate  service  as  Adjutant- 
General  : 

"  By  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States* 
it  is  ordered  that  Brigadier-General  David  E.  Twiggs  be 
and  is  hereby  dismissed  from  the  army  of  the  United 
States  for  his  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his  country,  in  hav- 
ing surrendered,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1S61,  on  the 
demand  of  the  authorities  of  Texas,  the  military  posts 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  in  his  Depart- 
ment and  under  his  charge." 

In  reply  to  this  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
Charleston  Courier  of  May  18,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  General  Twiggs,  addressed  to  James 
Buchanan,  then  ex-President,  in  which  the 
writer  says : 

"Your  usurped  right  to  dismiss  me  from  the  army 
might  be  acquiesced  in,  but  you  had  no  right  to  brand  me 
as  a  traitor.  This  was  personal,  and  1  shall  treat  it  as 
such  —  not  through  the  papers,  but  in  person.  I  shall 
most  assuredly  pay  a  visit  to  Lancaster  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  a  x>crsonal  intervieio  with  you.  So,  Sir,  prepare 
yourself.  I  am  well  assured  that  public  opinion  will 
sanction  any  course  I  may  take  with  you." 

The  rebel  convention  in  Charleston,  a  fewr 
weeks  after,  passed  a  formal  vote  approving 
the  conduct  of  General  Twiggs  in  resigning 
his  commission  and  turning  over  the  public 
property  under  his  control  to  the  enemies  of 
the  flag  he  had  sworn  to  defend. 

The  traitor  General  wras,  in  May,  by  the  reb- 
el authorities,  placed  in  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  of  Louisiana,  and  also  re- 
ceived the  reward  of  the  appointment  of  Major- 
General  in  the  Confederate  army. 

There  was  in  Texas,  at  the  time  of  General 
Twiggs's  treason,  a  force  of  United  States  troops 
consisting  of  about  2500  men.  They  were  or- 
ganized in  thirty-seven  companies.  Of  these 
twenty-two  were  infantry,  five  artillery,  and 
ten  cavalry.  These  troops  were  mainly  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  country  from  the  inva- 
sion of  savages.  They  were  consequently  very 
considerably  dispersed  over  the  wide  territory. 
Twenty  of  these  companies  were  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  remainder  were  stationed  at 
various  forts  quite  widely  scattered. 

As  these  patriot  troops  could  neither  be  per- 
suaded nor  compelled  to  follow  their  General 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  many  of  them 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  North.  Some 
detachments  were  taken  prisoners  and  released 
upon  parole.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
*  James  Buchanan. 
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leave  the  State  only  from  the  port  of  Galves- 
ton and  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  these  troops,  under  Major 
Sibley,  had  embarked  on  board  some  schoon- 
ers at  Saluria.  A  Texan  force  in  some  armed 
steamers  came  down  upon  them  from  Indian- 
ola  and  took  the  whole  body  prisoners  of  war. 
They  were  not  released  until  they  had  taken 
an  oath  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  This  was  on  the  24th  of 
April. 

Soon  after,  on  the  9th  of  May,  eight  compa- 
nies of  infantry,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  men,  rank  and  file,  were  on  the 


road,  preparing  to  leave  the  State,  about  twen- 
ty-two miles  west  of  San  Antonio.  They  were 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kccve.  The 
rebel  Colonel  Van  Dorn  collected  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  a  portion  of  them  caval- 
ry, with  a  battery  of  flying  artillery  consisting 
of  six  12-poundcrs,  and  took  a  strong  position 
to  intercept  them. 

It  was  in  the  beautiful  month  of  May,  when 
the  whole  of  that  sunny  region  bloomed  with 
verdure  and  flowers.  Though  it  may  be  too 
much  to  say  tfiat  Texas  had  been  mainly  set- 
tled by  vagabonds  and  escaped  felons  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  certainly  true  that  that 
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wide  and  lovely  realm,  with  its  exuberant  soil 
and  genial  clinie,  and  which  civilization  and 
law  had  scarcely  yet  penetrated,  had  become 
the  favorite  resort  of  all  the  ruffians  of  this  and 
of  other  lands.  This  was  so  eminently  the 
case  that  Texas  had  long  been  popularly  called 
"The  Paradise  of  Rascals." 

From  such  a  community  it  was  not  difficult 
to  collect  a  numerous  band  eager  for  any  reck- 
less adventure.  Horses  abounded,  for  the  al- 
most limitless  prairies  were  covered  with  wild 
herds  luxuriating  in  the  fattest  pastures.  A 
large  portion  of  the  rebel  band  was  mounted. 
The  spectacle  they  presented  is  described  by 
those  who  witnessed  it  as  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  From  the  savages  around  these  semi- 
savage  men  had  acquired  a  taste  for  barbaric 
splendor.  Many  of  the  horses  were  festooned 
with  gay  trappings.  There  was  every  variety 
of  dress  and  arms.  Banners  fluttered  in  the 
breeze.  Music  was  loud  and  exultant ;  for 
these  men  knew  full  well  that  they  were  not 
marching  to  stern  battle  and  wounds  and  death, 
but  to  the  easy  capture  of  a  small  band  of  gal- 
lant men  whom  they  five  times  outnumbered. 
The  horses  pawed  and  neighed.  Polished  ar- 
mor gleamed  in  the  rays  of  the  cloudless  sun. 
And  young  rebel  officers  proudly  sped  over  the 
field  on  their  mettled  chargers.  The  poor  fools 
thought  that  it  was  merely  boys'  play  to  wage 
war  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  months  awoke  them  terribly  to 
the  consciousness  of  their  error.  Ere  the  war 
terminated  nearly  every  one  of  those  deluded 
men  bit  the  dust. 

In  that  hot  climate  at  that  season  of  the  year 
it  was  necessary,  on  the  march,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun.  On 
Thursday  morning,  May  the  8th,  at  two  o'clock, 
Colonel  Reeve  broke  camp,  and  having  reached 
a  ridge  of  land  near  St.  Lucas  Springs,  halted 
his  command,  barricaded  the  road  with  his  wag- 
ons, and  taking  possession  of  a  stone-house  and 
some  fences,  posted  his  troops  to  await  the  ex- 
pected assault.  He  did  not  then  know  how 
overpowering  the  force  he  was  to  encounter. 

Soon  two  rebel  officers  appeared  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  demanding  an  unconditional  surren- 
der of  the  United  States  troops  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Five  minutes  were  allowed  to  give  an- 
swer to  the  demand.  Colonel  Reeve  must 
have  been  greatly  perplexed.  He  might,  after 
the  surrender,  find  that  he  had  yielded  to  a 
force  which  he  was  capable  of  resisting.  By 
refusing  to  surrender  he  might  expose  his  men 
to  indiscriminate  massacre  from  an  infuriated 
force  of  relentless  marauders.  He,  however, 
gallantly  declined  acceding  to  the  terms  unless 
he  were  permitted  to  send  an  officer  to  see 
whether  the  number  of  troops  opposed  to  him 
was  so  large  as  to  render  it  his  duty  to  throw 
down  his  arms  rather  than  expose  his  men  to 
slaughter.    Van  Dorn  consented,  saying  : 

"You  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  see  my 
troops.  And  the  more  you  see  of  them  the 
less  you  will  like  it." 


Lieutenant  Bliss,  a  young  officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  distinguished  for  his  bravery, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  the  line  of 
the  rebel  troops.  As  his  eye  glanced  over  their 
serried  ranks  the  exultation  of  the  foe  burst 
forth  in  repeated  cheers.  He  returned  to  his 
commander  with  the  sad  announcement  that 
resistance  would  be  utterly  unavailing.  Col- 
onel Reeve  was  thus  compelled  to  surrender 
his  whole  command  unconditionally  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  to  give  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  report  himself,  with  his  men,  at  the 
rebel  camp  at  Leon  that  evening  at  six  o'clock. 

The  victorious  rebels,  greatly  elated  with 
their  achievement,  marched  back  to  their  camp, 
which  they  reached  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  At  live  o'clock  Colonel  Reeve  ar- 
rived with  his  command.  They  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  spot  designated  for  them,  and 
stacked  their  arms.  The  next  morning  they 
were  marched  though  San  Antonio  to  a  camp 
at  San  Pedro  Springs,  about  two  miles  beyond. 

As  Governor  Houston  had  refused  to  give 
his  support  to  the  traitorous  measures  which 
the  rebels  had  so  fiercely  commenced,  a  popu- 
lar Convention  had  voted  him  expelled  from 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  and  had  placed  the 
Executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  more  pliant 
man,  Lieutenant-Governor  Clark.  On  the  18th 
of  June  Clark  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
it  to  be  treason  for  any  inhabitant  of  Texas  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  announcing  :  v 

"  That  it  will  also  be  treasonable  for  any  citizen  of  Tex- 
as to  pay  any  debts  now  owing  by  him  to  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  either  of  said  States  or  Territories,  or  to  contract 
with  them  any  new  debts  or  obligations  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  said  war." 

All  Northern  citizens  were  ordered  to  leave 
Texas  within  ten  days.  Thus  easily  was  this 
majestic  realm  apparently  wrested  from  the 
United  States,  and  passed  over  to  a  band  of 
rebels  who  insanely  engaged  in  the  endeavor 
to  subvert  all  free  institutions  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America. 

The  early  exigencies  of  the  war  were  such 
that  but  little  attention  could  be  devoted  to 
the  remote  State  of  Texas.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, however,  a  small  naval  force  was  sent  to 
blockade  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  her  principal 
port  of  entry.  Galveston  was  the  most  popu- 
lous and  commercial  city  of  Texas.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  small  island,  at  the  mouth  of  Galves- 
ton Bay,  about  450  miles  southwest  from  New 
Orleans.  This  island,  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  Avide,  separates  the  bay  from 
the  often-  tumultuous  waves  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  railroad  bridge,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  length,  runs  across  the  shallow  wa- 
ter of  a  portion  of  the  bay  to  the  main  land. 
The  population  of  the  city  was  about  7000.  It 
was  composed  mainly  of  adventurers  who  were 
seeking  their  fortunes  in  those  remote  realms. 
The  great  majority  of  them  eagerly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  at  a  spot  called  Bolivar  Point, 
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they  erected  batteries  sufficiently  powerful  to 
command  the  bay  against  the  entrance  of  any 
naval  force  we  could  then  send  there. 

Our  vessels,  however,  so  effectually  block- 
aded the  port  that  the  commerce  of  the  little, 
bustling,  traitorous  city  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Our  British  cousins  could  not  creep  in  with 
their  supplies  of  arms  and  powder  ;  and  no  cot- 
ton could  leave  to  add  to  the  resources  of  reb- 
eldom  in  foreign  lands.  For  a  few  weeks  no 
occurrence  of  importance  took  place.  The 
frowning  batteries  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  vessels  to  enter  the  bay.  And  the  vessels, 
keeping  watch  and  ward  outside  of  the  bar,  ren- 
dered ingress  or  egress  alike  impossible.  There 
had  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  wanton  firing  which  would  merely  en- 
danger individuals. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August, 
18G1,  the  gun-boat  Dart,  in  its  cautious  cruis- 
ings,  came  within  range  of  one  of  the  shore-bat- 
teries. The  rebel  commander  took  deliberate 
sight  of  her  with  one  of  his  heaviest  guns.  A 
slight  puff  of  smoke  rose  above  the  breast- 
work ;  there  was  a  thundering  report,  which 
swept  over  the  ocean,  and  a  shot  came  boom- 
ing along  which,  though  aimed  directly  at  the 
steamer,  fortunately  did  not  strike  her.  The 
challenge  thus  given  was  promptly  accepted. 
In  an  instant  a  puff  of  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  bows  of  the  steamer  as  she  moved 
slowly  onward,  and  a  shell,  with  return  com- 
pliments, was  hurtled  screaming  through  the 
air.  For  some  time  this  interchange  of  shots 
was  continued,  though  with  great  deliberation. 

As  the  rebel  batteries  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
town  and  close  to  it,  our  gun-boats  could  not 
open  fire  upon  those  batteries  without  endan- 
gering the  inhabitants  by  every  shot  they  should 
throw.  Captain  James  Alden  had  on  this  ac- 
count humanely  abstained  from  provoking  a 
contest.  He  was  therefore  much  surprised  at 
the  temerity  of  the  rebel  commander,  Colonel 
Moore,  in  commencing  an  attack,  when  he  could 
not  but  know  that  the  return  fire  would  inevi- 
tably reach  the  women  and  children  in  the 
streets  of  Galveston.  After  this  exchange  of 
shots  for  some  time,  the  Dart  withdrew  and 
reported  facts  to  Captain  Alden  in  the  South 
Carolina. 

Curious  to  know  Avhether  the  rebels,  under 
these  circumstances,  were  insane  enough  to  pro- 
voke a  fight,  a  larger  force  was  got  under  way 
about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  stood  in  for 
the  batteries.  As  soon  as  the  steamers  were 
within  range  of  the  shore-guns  the  rebels  again 
opened  fire.  Captain  Alden  sent  back  a  few  re- 
turn shots,  and  then  with  extraordinary  humani- 
ty withdrew,  as  he  knew  that  both  shot  and  shell 
would  endanger  the  helpless  people  in  the  town. 
But  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  were  exchanged. 
Fragments  of  shells  and  one  32-pound  ball  en- 
tered the  city.  One  shell  fell  among  a  group 
of  men  who  were  on  an  eminence  watching  the 
conflict.  It  cut  one  man  in  two,  and  slightly 
wounded  two  or  three  others. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Galveston  deserved  any  special  consideration. 
The  Galveston  News  says: 

"  During  the  firing  the  city  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the 
people  from  the  roofs  and  balconies  at  every  discharge 
from  the  batteries,  and  even  the  ladies  participated  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  excitement,  manifesting  tlie  utmost  anx- 
iety to  see  our  shot  strike  the  steamer  and  sink  her." 

The  British  and  Hanoverian  Consuls,  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  had  the  effrontery  to  remon- 
strate against  our  ships  returning  the  fire  of 
the  batteries,  assuming  that  it  was  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  without  giving  the  custom- 
ary notice.  To  this  Captain  Alden  indignant- 
ly replied : 

u  We  were  no  sooner  within  range  of  their  guns  than 
they  opened  their  fire,  when  we,  after  exchanging  a  few 
shots,  retired,  preferring  that  it  should  appear  that  we 
were  beaten  off  rather  than  continue  a  contest  where,  as 
the  result  shows,  so  many  unoffending  citizens  must  nec- 
essarily suffer,  in  conclusion,  let  me  add,  that  no  one 
can  regret  the  injury  done  to  unoffending  citizens  more 
than  I  do.  Still  I  find  no  complaints  of  my  acts  of  the  3d 
instant  coming  from  the  military  or  civil  authorities  of 
Galveston.  And,  with  due  deference  to  your  considera- 
tion and  humanity,  I  must  respectfully  remark  that  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren and  unarmed  citizens  of  an  American  town  were  un- 
der the  protection  of  foreign  Consuls." 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November  of  this 
year  there  took  place  in  these  waters  one  of 
the  most  daring  adventures  of  the  war.  The 
rebels  had  an  armed  schooner  in  the  bay,  the 
Royal  Yacht,  which  was  acting  as  a  guard  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  She  was  armed 
with  a  32-po under,  and  had  a  crew  of  about 
twenty-live  men.  Some  distance  farther  up 
the  bay,  moored  to  a  wharf,  under  the  guns 
of  Pelican  Island  Fort,  there  was  a  rebel  man- 
of-war  steamer,  the  General  Rusk,  which  car- 
ried four  guns  and  a  large  crew. 

On  the  7th,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Jouett  went 
aloft,  and,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  harbor, 
proposed  to  Captain  Eagle,  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Santee,  that  he  should  take  two  launches 
ami  a  volunteer  crew,  and  in  the  night,  with 
muffled  oars,  row  by  the  guard-schooner  and 
cut  out  the  General  Rusk. 

"I  will  not,"  said  he,  "attempt  the  General 
Rusk  unless  I  can  surprise  her.  If  I  am  dis- 
covered by  the  schooner  I  will  abandon  my  de- 
sign upon  the  steamer  and  fall  back  and  take 
the  schooner.  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
the  steamer  if  discovered." 

Volunteer  crews,  of  twenty  men  for  each 
launch,  were  soon  found.  Lieutenant  Jouett 
was  in  command.  Lieutenant  John  G.  Mitch- 
ell took  charge  of  the  second  launch.  The 
crews  were  dressed  in  blue  frocks  with  white 
cap-covers,  that  they  might  recognize  each  oth- 
er in  the  dark.  Each  man  had  his  specific 
duty  assigned  him.  Loaded  shells,  port  fires, 
fire-balls,  and  slow  matches,  were  all  got  ready. 
Immediately  after  dark  the  launches  were  hoist- 
ed out,  and  the  guns  placed  in  them  with  ten 
charges  of  shrapnell  and  ten  of  canister.  Ev- 
ery man  was  armed  with  a  cutlass  and  a  Colt's 
|  revolver.    At  just  half  past  eleven  the  crew 
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started  on  their  perilous  enterprise.  The  wind 
and  the  tide  wen;  l>oth  against  them.  They, 
however,  pulled  lustily  for  two  hours  and  a  halt", 
steering  widely  to  the  northward,  to  avoid  the 
guard-schooner,  hoping  to  get  ahead  of  the 
Itusk,  and  then  to  drop  down  upon  her.  The) 
h:id  passed  the  schooner,  and  were  prosperous 
|y  approaching  the  steamer,  which  was  all  un- 
conscious of  it-  danger,  when  hoth  boats  sud 
denly  grounded  heavily  upon  a  shoal,  which 
was  not  laid  down  in  the  charts.  In  their  en- 
deavors  t<t  get  off  they  were  discovered.  Sig- 
nal  lights  were  ex<  hanged  from  fort  to  fort. 
Uuitema  were  run  up,  and  tlu*  steamer  was  nil 


alive  with  excitement  like  that  in  a  ne<t  of 
wasps  suddenly  disturhed.  The  adventurers 
in  the  two  frail  launches  were  now  exposed  to 
the  tire  id*  the  Ku-k  ami  of  all  the  four  fort-. 
A-  it  would  he  madness  under  these  circuni- 
stances  to  attempt  to  take  the  steamer.  Lieu- 
tenant .Jouett  gave  the  order,  "  1  * n 1 1  for  the 
schooner.  Second  launch  will  board  her  on 
starboard  bow.  first  on  starboard  beam." 

As  they  turned  the  wind  and  tide  which  had 
before  opposed  was  now  with  them.  In  five 
minutes  thCJ  made  the  schooner  now  directly 
before  them.  The  men  pulled  silently,  though 
vigorously,  at  their  inutlled  oars.     Not  a  word 
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was  spoken  save  the  low  and  almost  whispered 
orders  of  their  commander,  "Give  away,  men. 
Ready  with  the  gun,  Mr.  Carter." 

The  watchful  sentinel  on  board  the  schooner 
caught  sight  of  them,  but  knowing  not  whether 
they  were  friends  or  foes,  in  a  stentorian  voice 
shouted  three  times,  "Boat  ahoy!"  The  event- 
ful crisis  had  come  in  which  minutes  are  as 
hours.  "Fire,  Mr.  Carter,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jouett.  The  primer  was  damp  and  the  gun 
missed.  Than  came  the  rapid,  excited  order, 
"Give  away,  quick;  trail  oars;  stand  by  to 
board ! "  At  that  moment  Mr.  Carter  had  again 
primed  ;  the  gun  was  fired,  and  a  shell  pierced 
the  Royal  Yacht  at  the  water-line.  But  by  the 
recoil  of  the  gun  the  boat  was  driven  back  sev- 
eral feet,  thus  frustrating  their  boarding.  Also, 
at  the  same  instant  the  crew  of  the  schooner 
poured  into  the  boats  a  volley  of  bullets,  which 
fire  our  men  returned  with  their  revolvers  with 
such  effect  as  to  drive  many  of  the  rebels  be- 
low. All  this  occurred  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  read  it.  Both  launches  were  now 
alongside  of  the  schooner,  and  the  men  sprang 
on  board.  The  desperate,  bloody,  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  was  soon  over. 

As  Lieutenant  Jouett  was  rushing  forward 
upon  the  crew  a  rebel  thrust  a  sword-bayonet 
fastened  to  a  pole  through  his  right  arm  into 
his  side,  pinning  his  arm  to  his  side,  nearly 
knocking  him  from  his  feet,  and  having  him  at 
that  advantage  endeavored  to  thrust  him  over- 
board. But  Lieutenant  Jouett  seized  the  pike 
with  his  left  hand,  broke  it,  without  pulling  it 
from  his  arm,  and  struck  at  the  man's  head  as 
he  dodged  below.  The  deck  was  soon  cleared, 
and  the  whole  creAv  driven  down  the  hatch.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scene  of  tumult 
and  death  occurred  in  the  midst  of  midnight 
darkness.  In  the  confusion  of  boarding  the 
lanterns  had  gone  out.  There  was  now  no  time 
to  be  lost,  since  the  whole  harbor  was  aroused. 

Lieutenant  Jouett,  as  he  pulled  the  pike 
from  his  side,  nearly  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 
Finding  his  sight  growing  dim  he  summoned 
all  his  mental  energies  to  triumph  over  physic- 
al disablement,  and  sprang  vigorously  forward 
to  finish  his  work.  The  prisoners  were  all 
below,  and  refused  to  come  up  to  take  their 
places  in  the  boats.  There  was  no  time  for 
parleying.  A  military  persuasive  was  sent  down 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  shell,  loaded  with 
eighty  balls.  The  appeal  was  irresistible.  They 
came  tumbling  up  "like  mad."  In  the  con- 
flict one  of  our  men  had  been  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  wounded  were  taken  in  one 
of  the  boats  and  the  prisoners  in  the  other. 
The  gun  was  spiked,  the  small-arms  and  flag 
taken,  and  the  vessel  set  on  fire  fore  and  aft. 
She  was  in  a  sinking  condition  from  the  effect 
of  the  shell  which  had  penetrated  her,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  brought  out. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  the  sea  rough,  and 
they  were  six  miles  from  the  Santee.  There 
were  more  prisoners  in  the  boat  than  well  men. 
Lieutenant  Jouett  had  heroically  concealed  his 


wound,  lest  the  prisoners  should  be  embold- 
ened to  rise  and  take  the  boat.  His  voice  was 
failing  him,  and  he  could  feel  the  hot  blood 
gushing  from  his  side.  He  thrust  two  of  his 
fingers,  with  his  flannel  shirt  covering  them, 
into  his  wound,  and  thus  he  sat  for  three  weary 
hours  cheering  his  exhausted  men  at  the  oars. 
The  day  was  just  dawning  as  they  reached  the 
ship. 

It  was  indeed  a  brave  undertaking — we  can 
not  say  chivalric,  for  the  rebels  have  spoiled  the 
word — to  undertake  to  cut  out  a  ship  under 
four  forts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  town. 
The  adventure  proved  a  great  success,  though 
all  was  not  accomplished  which  was  hoped  for. 
Thirteen  were  taken  prisoners.  How  many 
were  killed  is  not  known,  as  it  is  said  that 
many  leaped  overboard  and  swam  for  the  shore, 

Slowly  yet  surely  the  National  Government 
was  gathering  its  strength  to  avenge  its  out- 
raged authority,  and  to  reclaim  that  vast  realm 
over  which  rebellion  had  ventured  to  unfurl  its 
flag.  The  citizens  of  Galveston  trembled  in 
view  of  the  doom  which  was  certainly  impend- 
ing. The  largest  guns  they  had  on  the  island 
were  32-pounders,  whose  range  did  not  exceed 
two  miles.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  reinforce- 
ments could  reach  them  by  sea ;  and  it  seemed 
next  •  to  impossible  to  transport  over  weary 
leagues  of  hill  and  vale,  river  and  morass, 
guns  of  a  larger  calibre.  But  the  United 
States  Government  would  soon  have  a  fleet  at 
the  mouth  of  their  harbor  with  guns  afloat  of 
the  largest  bore,  and  which  would  throw  shot 
and  shell  three  or  four  miles.  Thus  at  our 
leisure  we  could  lay  the  city  in  ashes,  and  blow 
their  batteries  info  the  air  without  receiving  a 
harmful  slrot  in  return. 

Appalled  by  this  prospect  the  rebels  con- 
cluded to  evacuate  the  city.  They  conse- 
quently commenced  removing  their  hospital 
stores  and  all  public  and  private  property  of  a 
movable  kind  to  Houston,  about  forty  miles  in 
the  interior.  These  measures  were  adopted 
with  the  utmost  precautions  to  avoid  surprise. 
At  the  same  time  the  desperate  attempt  was 
undertaken  to  transport  a  battery  of  four  Co- 
lumbiads  and  several  rifled  cannon  from  Alex- 
andria, on  the  Red  River,  to  which  place  the 
ordnance  had  been  conveyed  from  New  Or- 
leans, across  Northern  Louisiana  to  the  Sa- 
bine, a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  and 
thence  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  through 
Texas  to  Galveston.  A  force  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  oxen  were  employed,  and 
for  a  time  they  accomplished  about  ten  miles  a 
day.  They,  however,  encountered  such  ob- 
stacles that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  the  mean  time  Texas  was  contributing 
very  efficiently  to  the  support  of  the  rebellion. 
Her  exuberant  fields  had  produced  crops  in 
such  fabulous  abundance  that  it  was  said  that 
Western  Texas  alone  was  capable,  at  the  low- 
est rates,  of  feeding  and  foraging  the  whole 
army  of  the  Confederacy  could  meansjof  trans- 
portation be  furnished.     Thousands  of  cattle 
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were  sent  across  the  Mississippi,  and  immense 
supplies  of  grain.  And  by  the  middle  of  July, 
1862,  out  of  a  voting  population  of  but  sixty- 
four  thousand  men  forty-five  thousand  rushed 
or  were  driven  into  the  rebel  ranks.  The  con- 
scription was  so  merciless  that  this  number  was 
soon  increased  to  sixty-four  regiments. 

Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  terri- 
ble relentlessness  of  this  conscription  from  the 
following  facts,  taken  from  the  Galveston  Union, 
a  German  paper  published  in  Galveston  after  its 
occupation  by  the  Union  troops. 

On  a  small  stream  called  Johnston's  Creek, 
near  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Cape  and  the 
Piedruales,  there  was  a  very  industrious  and 
thriving  little  settlement  of  American  and  Ger- 
man families.  There  was  no  village,  but  their 
farms  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  over  the  prairie.  In  their  sublime 
solitude,  all  equally  rich  and  equally  poor,  and 
dwelling  in  humble  cabins,  they  were  banded 
together  for  protection  against  marauding  In- 
dians. The  future  was  bright  before  them,  with 
promise  of  ever-increasing  comforts  and  opu- 
lence. So  far  as  there  can  be  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity and  peace  in  this  lost  world  of  ours, 
these  settlers,  "from  strife  and  tumult  far,"  on 
their  fertile  acres  and  beneath  the  most  genial 
sky  enjoyed  that  blessing. 

Faint  rumors  had  reached  them  of  the  war, 
when  one  morning  some  officers  of  the  Con- 
federacy appeared  among  them  to  collect  war 
taxes,  and  to  organize  them  into  military  com- 
panies for  drill.  Money  was  an  article  unknown 
among  them.  They  lived  so  far  from  each  other 
on  their  large  farms  that  to  meet  to  drill  would 
leave  their  families  without  protection  to  the 
vagabond  Indians  prowling  around.  More- 
over, they  took  no  interest  in  the  rebel  cause, 
for  all  their  sympathies  were  with  the  National 
Government,  from  which  they  had  received 
only  benefactions. 

But  treason  had  no  heart  of  mercy  for  those 
who  would  not  espouse  its  cause.  A  notorious 
ruffian,  by  the  name  of  Duff,  with  a  company 
of  ferocious  vagabonds,  was  sent  to  drag  these 
men  from  their  homes  into  the  rebel  ranks. 
Mr.  Oldham,  Senator  from  Texas,  made  a 
speech  in  the  rebel  Congress,  remonstrating 
against  the  recklessness  with  which  the  Texans 
were  torn  from  their  homes. 

"The  best  troops  of  Texas,"  he  said,  "you 
have  transported  east  of  the  Mississippi,  brought 
to  Virginia,  put  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  con- 
test, where  they  have  been  decimated  ;  and  now 
three  -  fourths  of  each  regiment  from  Texas 
sleep  in  their  graves,  or  have  been  discharged 
on  account  of  sickness.  Let  this  Government 
continue  to  draw  on  the  fighting  population  of 
Texas  to  keep  up  these  regiments,  and  Texas 
will  be  ruined,  irretrievably  ruined." 

The  doomed  men  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mount- 
ains. One  man  alone,  Frederic  Degener,  was 
left  behind.  The  watchful  eye  of  his  wife  de- 
scried the  approach  of  the  foe.  With  a  loud  cry 
she  gave  the  alarm.    With  the  fleetness  of  a 


deer  he  commenced  his  flight.  The  rebel  gang 
pursued  and  discharged  fourteen  shots  after 
him.  Fortunately  he  escaped.  The  maraud- 
ers laundered  his  house,  but  condescended  not 
to  burn  it  down  over  the  heads  of  his  distracted 
wife  and  children.  From  house  to  house  these 
miscreants  roved  with  savage  ferocity,  plunder- 
ing and  burning,  and  cursing  those  who  had 
escaped  as  abolitionists — the  most  terrible  term 
of  reproach  which  the  lips  of  rebeldom  could 
coin. 

The  wives  and  children  of  many  of  these  ru- 
ined families  joined  their  husbands  and  fathers 
in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  Mexico,  hoping  in 
that  land  of  anarchy  and  violence  to  find  refuge 
from  the  misery  with  which  the  Confederacy 
was  overwhelming  them.  This  sorrowing  band 
of  fugitives  soon  numbered  sixty-eight  men. 
Thejr  necessarily  traveled  slowly.  The  im- 
placable foe  pursued.  They  were  overtaken 
one  morning  before  daybreak  by  a  gang  of  two 
hundred  mounted  rebels.  The  fugitives  fought 
with  the  energies  of  despair.  They  were  over- 
powered, and  every  man  was  slain  excepting 
twelve  Avho  made  good  their  escape.  Several 
of  these  were  afterward  captured  and  immedi- 
ately hung.  A  few  escaped  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  after  spending  weary  days  of  exposure 
and  hunger  among  the  mountains.  Of  these 
sixty-eight  victims  of  rebel  atrocity  but  five 
were  Americans.    All  the  rest  were  Germans. 

Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  a  distinguished  German 
traveler  then  residing  in  Texas,  writes  of  this 
massacre  of  Union  men,  which  was  continued 
throughout  Texas : 

uWe  know  personally  of  most  of  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims who  have  been  murdered  so  mercilessly,  not  because 
they  rebelled  against  the  Government,  but  because  they 
would  not  act  against  the  Union,  and  would  rather  fly  to 
Mexico.  These  murdered  Union  men  were  some  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  State.  They  had  done  the 
hardest  pioneer  work  in  it,  clearing  it  from  wild  beasts 
and  Indians.  They  had  saved  it  to  civilization  through 
more  than  one  period  of  pestilence  and  famine.  They 
furnished  the  proof  that  they  could  cultivate  sugar  and 
cotton  without  the  least  danger  to  health,  and  had  in- 
creased the  riches  of  the  country  millions  of  dollars. 
Hundreds  who  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  rove 
about  the  woods,  having  lost  every  thing.  Hundreds  are 
now  chased  like  wild  beasts  through  the  wilderness  of 
Northwestern  Texas,  and  succumb  because  of  the  most 
horrid  tortures,  their  fate  being  never  known  to  their  fel- 
low-men." 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1862,  Captain  Henry 
Eagle,  then  in  command  of  the  squadron  off 
Galveston,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  town.  He  stated  that  a 
large  naval  and  land  force  would  soon  arrive 
amply  sufficient  to  compel  the  surrender,  and 
that  he  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood 
and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  rebel 
General  Herbert  returned  the  very  appropriate 
reply,  that  when  the  land  and  naval  force  made 
their  appearance  the  demand  would  be  an- 
swered. 

Previous  to  the  movement  upon  Galveston 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  close  some  ad- 
jacent ports  and  destroy  some  batteries  which 
were  affording  protection  to  blockade-runners. 


About  three  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Gal- 
veston, at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River, 
was  the  little  hamlet  of  Corpus  Christi.  From 
its  harbor  many  small  craft  were  running  over 
to  Havana  and  bringing  back  such  stores  as  the 
rebels  needed.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  Unit- 
ed States  yacht  Corypheus  caught  sight  of  one 
of  the  rebel  armed  vessels.  Chase  was  imme- 
diately given,  and  from  a  Parrott  gun  shot 
were  thrown,  booming  over  the  waves,  with 
such  accurate  aim  that  the  rebels  ran  their  ves- 
sel ashore  and  set  her  on  fire.  The  crew  of 
the  Corypheus  landed,  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  hove  the  vessel  off.    Two  other  vessels 


they  drove  ashore,  to  which  the  rebels  success- 
fully applied  the  torch. 

The  next  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the 
rebels,  demanding  the  evacuation  of  the  place 
by  the  military,  but  consenting  that  the  inhab- 
itants should  remain,  and  that  their  private 
property  should  be  respected.  The  rebel  com- 
mander refused  these  terms,  and  asked  for 
forty-eight  hours  that  he  might  remove  the 
women  and  children.  This  was  generously 
granted  him.  On  Saturday  morning,  August 
16,  the  bombardment  was  commenced  by  the 
rebels  opening  fire  at  the  early  dawn  from  a 
battery  which  they  had  planted  behind  the 
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levee.  At  intervals  throughout  the  day  the 
conflict  was  continued,  the  gun-boat  Sachem 
and  the  yacht  Corypheus  keeping  up  a  vigorous 
fire.  The  rebel  batteries  were  frequently  si- 
lenced, the  gunners  retreating  and  hiding  be- 
hind the  levee.  As  soon  as  our  fire  ceased, 
there  being  nothing  to  fire  at,  the  gunners 
would  return  and  again  open  upon  the  ships. 
Both  vessels  were  repeatedly  struck. 

On  Monday  morning  the  very  bold  deed  was 
performed  of  landing  a  12 -pound  gun  with 
thirty  men,  under  Alfred  H.  Reynolds,  to  take 
a  position  from  which  they  could  rake  the  rebel 
battery.  At  the  same  time  the  schooner  Rein- 
deer, William  Baker  in  command,  steamed  to 
a  point  from  which  they  could  mow  down,  with 
a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  from  a  24-pound 
howitzer,  any  force  which  might  be  sent  to 
charge  the  heroic  little  band  which  had  landed. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  with  his  gun,  advanced  to 
within  musket-range  of  the  enemy  and  opened 
a  rapid  raking  fire  with  shell.  At  the  same 
time  the  steam  gun-boat  Sachem  poured  in 
upon  the  foe  a  terrible  fire  of  shells  from  her 
32-pounders,  while  the  yacht  was  no  less  effi- 
cient with  her  Parrott  gun.  The  conflict  had 
now  risen  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a  battle, 
when  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  infantry 
were  seen  deploying  to  charge  our  heroic  little 
band.  But  the  eye  of  the  Reindeer  was  upon 
them,  and  they  were  greeted  with  such  a  dis- 
charge of  shrapnell  and  canister  that  they  were 
scattered  like  withered  leaves  by  the  gale. 

The  enemy's  battery  was  now  silenced,  and 
his  only  hope  was  in  the  capture  of  Reynolds's 
gun.  Suddenly  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  appeared,  charging 
at  full  speed  down  upon  the  little  band  of 
thirty  men.  But  the  patriots  had  n  powerful 
ally  in  the  Reindeer.  The  schooner  poured 
such  a  scathing  storm  of  canister  into  their 
ranks,  peal  following  peal  in  swift  succession, 
that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  stand  it. 
The  column,  staggered  by  the  smothering  as- 
sailment,  reeled  and  fled  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing. 

As  our  whole  force  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred men  we  could  not  hold  the  town.  Lieuten- 
ant J.  W.  Kittridge,  however,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, observing  that  the  cavalry  had  emerged 
from  the  streets  of  the  town  and  had  retreated 
back  again  to  the  shelter  of  their  streets,  shelled 
them  out,  driving  them  back  into  the  plains. 
Our  triumphant  little  fleet  of  five  vessels,  hav- 
ing inflicted  this  severe  punishment  upon  the 
rebels,  now  anchored  in  the  bay.  While  all  the 
officers  and  men  behaved  heroically,  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  a  battery  completely  sheltered  be- 
hind earth-works,  Amos  Johnson,  commanding 
the  Sachem,  William  Barker  of  the  Reindeer, 
and  Mr.  Bellows  of  the  Corypheus,  received 
special  commendation.  Though  the  vessels 
were  often  struck  it  is  remarkable  that  but  one 
man  was  wounded,  and  that  slightly. 

About  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Galveston, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River,  was  the  port 


called  Sabine  Pass,  where  the  enemy  had  a 
small  battery  of  four  guns  to  protect  their  block- 
ade-runners. On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
September  the  steamer  Kensington  and  the 
schooner  Rachel  Seaman,  under  command  of 
Frederick  Crocker,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  they  found  at  anchor  the  mortar 
schooner  Henry  Janes,  Pennington  command- 
er. The  two  vessels  crossed  the  bar,  and,tnot- 
with standing  a  vigorous  fire  from  a  rebel  bat- 
tery of  four  pieces,  speedily  silenced  their  guns. 
A  boat  expedition  was  then  sent  up  the  Pass 
to  attack  the  battery  in  the  rear.  But  the 
enemy  got  scent  of  the  danger  and  fled.  The 
schooners  then  took  a  position  from  which  they 
utterly  destroyed  the  battery,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  the  town.  Then  came  a  series  of 
romantic  adventures,  each  of  which  accom- 
plished some  important  object,  and  convinced 
the  rebels  that  they  had  roused  the  energies  of 
a  foe  whose  chastening  hand  was  terrible. 

The  Kensington  started  for  the  River  Mer- 
menteau,  fifty  miles  east  of  Sabine,  to  destroy 
an  unfinished  battery  and  capture  some  block- 
ade-runners there.  They  pursued  in  the  launch 
a  rebel  steamer  and  two  schooners,  which  were 
tying  up  Lake  Calcasieu,  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  the  blockade.  The  party  which 
remained  at  Sabine  destroyed  a  large  railroad 
bridge,  thus  securing  themselves  against  any 
land  attack.  They  captured  two  British  block- 
ade-runners, the  Velocity  and  the  Adventure. 
The  character  of  this  unrecorded  service  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Commander  Crocker : 

UI  shall  start  up  the  Lake  Calcasieu  for  the  steamer, 
and  hope  to  take  her.  In  which  eveut  I  propose  to  arm 
her,  and  go  up  the  Mernienteau  River  until  I  take  the 
steamer  there.  Upon  these  two,  if  I  get  them  safely  to 
Sabine,  I  propose  to  place  our  Parrott  guns  and  howitzers, 
and  make  a  dash  up  the  Sabine  River,  where  there  are 
several  steamers  and  schooners  and  no  batteries.  If  I  am 
successful  there,  I  shall  return  and  go  up  the  Nechez  River, 
where  there  are  still  more  steamers  and  vessels,  and  where, 
at  the  town  of  Beaumont,  there  is  a  large  railroad  bridge, 
on  the  main  line  of  Texas,  which,  destroyed,  will  stop  all 
communication  between  Eastern  and  Western  Texas.  All 
this  is  defended  by  only  two  24-pounders  in  battery,  and 
those  I  hope  to  overpower  with  the  Parrotts.  In  which 
event  I  shall  take  or  destroy  all  above,  and  thus  complete- 
ly use  up  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  active  of  the  seces- 
sion ports." 

The  expedition  up  the  Calcasieu  River  and 
Lake  was  eminently  successful.  The  launch 
was  accompanied  by  twelve  men  and  two  offi- 
cers. They  proceeded  up  the  river  eighty  miles, 
and  were  absent  four  days.  Having  captured 
the  steamer  Dan,  of  which  they  were  in  search, 
they  returned  in  the  steamer  with  the  launch 
in  tow.  Stopping  at  the  town  of  Charleston, 
on  the  lake,  they  burned  a  large  steamer  lying 
there,  and  also  levied  upon  the  town  a  contri- 
bution of  sweet -potatoes  and  beef.  Many 
strong  Union  men  were  found.  They  in- 
formed Commander  Crocker  that  a  large  party 
of  rebels  had  collected  in  ambush  to  attack 
them  with  rifles  and  sharp-shooters  as  they 
should  pass  below.  The  very  simple  and  effect- 
ive precaution  against  this  danger  was  adopted 
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of  seizing  ten  or  twelve  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  who  were  posted  around  the  man  at 
the  wheel.  Thus  they  passed  unmolested  down 
the  river.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  place 
of  safety  the  prisoners  were  released. 

The  closing  of  Sabine  I'ass  proved  to  he  a 
very  important  event.  All  kinds  of  munitions 
of  war  in  large  quantities  had  heen  run  in  here, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  cotton  had  been 
exported. 

And  now  the  hour  had  come  for  the  capture 
of  (ialvcston.  On  the  morning  of  the  Hth  of 
October  Commander  Renshaw  approached  with 
four  steamers  so  as  to  command  the  city  with 
his  guns.  The  Harriet  Lane  was  then  sent 
over  the  bar,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  place,  allowing  them  one 
hour  to  decide.  After  standing  in  some  dis- 
tance a  rebel  shot  \\;is  fired  to  bring;  the  steamer 
to.  She  immediately  anchored  to  wait  for  a 
boat  from  the  shore.  There  was  so  long  a  de- 
lay, indicating  that  the  rebels  were  merely  try- 
ing to  gain  time,  that  Captain  Wainwright  sent 
an  executive  officer  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  tardiness  and  to  explain  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

After  much  parleying  the  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  land.  He  informed  Colonel  Cook, 
the  rebel  commander,  that  Captain  Wainwright 
had  a  message  to  deliver  from  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  naval  squadron  in  the  oiling. 
The  Colonel  promised  to  send  a  proper  officer 
to  receive  it.  Thus  the  interview  ended,  and 
the  messenger  returned  to  the  ship.  Still  there 
was  delay,  the  reason  for  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  At  length  a  sail-boat  was 
seen  pushing  out  very  leisurely  from  the  city 
with  a  white  flag  flying,  beating  against  the 
wind.  Captain  Wainwright,  indignant  at  such 
trifling,  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  outside 
of  the  bar  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion to  Commander  Renshaw.  The  sail-boat, 
with  the  white  flag,  was  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  As  it  was  deemed  important  to  make 
the  attack  upon  the  forts  that  day,  to  save  time 
the  whole  force  was  got  under  way  with  the 
view  of  meeting  the  boat.  But  as  soon  as  the 
vessels  had  got  within  range  of  the  hostile  bat  - 
teries the  foe  opened  fire.  It  was  returned 
with  such  vigor  that  in  a  few  minutes  every 
gun  was  silenced,  and  the  gunners  were  seen 
scattering  in  all  directions. 

The  sail-boat,  with  the  white  flag,  had  now 
put  back.  Commander  Renshaw  was  not  a 
little  embarrassed  how  to  act  in  the  emergency. 
The  whole  city  lay  within  easy  range  of  his 
guns.  Just  then  he  was  met  by  half  a  dozen 
discharges  from  two  short  24-pounders  imme- 
diately between  him  and  the  city.  Commander 
Renshaw,  in  his  report  to  Admiral  Farragut, 
says  : 

"Here  was  a  dilemma.  A  white  flag,  pent  by  my  own 
request,  wim  within  half  !i  mile  of  me.  To  have  silenced 
this  insignificant  battery  would  have  necessitated  firing 
through  t  he  most  t  hickly  populated  part  of  the  town,  where 
all  thi'  consular  flags  were  flying,  and  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  killing  some  woman,  child,  or  alien,  which  catas- 


trophe all  these  consuls  would  make  a  handle  of  to  try  and 
impress  their  Governments  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
carrying  on  this  war  like  barbarians,  aud  possibly  cause 
some  embarrassment  to  our  Government. 

"  True,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view,  their  having  first  fired  upon  me  from  the  town  gave 
an  undoubted  right  to  return  that  fire.  And  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  I  disappointed  the  rebels  very  much  by  not 
having  done  so;  their  object  being  to  provoke  such  a  re- 
sult. But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  many  motives  that  governed  me  in  taking  the 
course  that  I  did;  not  the  least  of  which  was,  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  destroying  the  city  at  that 
time,  when  I  knew  that  should  negotiations  for  its  safety 
fail  I  would  be  in  no  worse  position  than  I  then  occupied, 
while  by  granting  a  truce  of  four  days  I  would  deprive  the 
foreign  consuls  of  all  cause  of  complaint  and  stop  the 
mouths  of  humanitarians." 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  Command- 
er Renshaw  made  the  signal  to  his  fleet,  "  Cease 
tiring,"  and  hoisting  a  flag  of  truce,  cast  anchor. 
The  sail-boat,  perceiving  this,  turned  and  soon 
came  alongside.  It  containecr^a  major  and 
captain  of  the  rebel  army.  They  were  informed 
that  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city  was 
demanded.  The  summons  was  carried  on  shore. 
Soon  a  messenger  returned  with  a  positive  re- 
fusal, adding  that  the  responsibility  of  destroy- 
ing the  town,  which  was  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  our  fleet,  and  of  endangering  the  lives  of  wo- 
men, children,  and  aliens,  rested  entirely  upon 
the  commander  of  the  National  squadron.  The 
rebel  messengers  also  stated  that  the  yellow- 
fever  was  prevailing  in  the  city. 

After  a  long  colloquy  Commander  Renshaw 
consented  to  a  truce  of  four  days,  that  the  wo- 
men, children,  and  aliens  might  be  removed. 
He  stated,  however,  that  there  was  to  be  an  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  they  were  not  to  in- 
crease the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  that  every 
thing  was  to  remain  as  it  was  at  that  time.  11  Cer- 
tainly," was  the  reply,  ''that  is  nothing  more 
than  you  have  a  right  to  demand."  Unfortu- 
nately these  terms  were  not  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. 

Soon  a  deserter  brought  to  the  fleet  the  in- 
telligence that  the  rebels  were  removing,  by 
night,  the  guns  from  one  of  the  batteries.  Two 
patriot  officers  were  accordingly  sent  on  shore 
to  charge  the  rebel  officers  with  a  breach  of 
faith.  They  replied  that  they  understood  the 
terms  to  be  that  they  should  not  increase  their 
defense,  not  that  they  should  not  weaken  it  by 
removing  their  guns.  In  view  of  the  misunder- 
standing  it  was  deemed  best  to  allow  the  truce 
to  continue  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the 
guns,  which  were  but  four  in  number  and  were 
not  of  much  value. 

The  people  who  escaped  to  our  ships  from 
the  terrors  of  rebel  conscription  indicated  that 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  cherished  strong 
Union  sentiments.  They  gave  a  fearful  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  terror  to  which  all  had 
been  subjected.  Press-gangs  were  ranging  the 
country,  driving  every  man  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  fifty  into  the  ranks. 

As  we  had  not  then  and  there  a  sufficient 
force  to  send  a  body  of  men  on  shore  to  occupy 
the  city,  Commander  Renshaw  simply  sent  a 
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icw  men  with  a  flag  to  be  raised  for  half  an 
hour,  to  show  our  absolute  possession  of  the 
place.  He  also  brought  his  ships  before  the 
town  with  all  his  guns  double  shotted,  prepared 
signally  to  avenge  any  insult.  The  city  was 
thus  held  until  the  1st  of  January,  18(53. 

The  naval  force  at  this  time  holding  Galves- 
ton consisted  of  the  Wcstficld,  Clifton,  Harriet 
Lane,  Owasco,  Sachem,  and  Corypheus.  A 
small  force  of  National  troops,  consisting  of  but 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  rank  and  file,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Bur  rill  of  the  Forty-second 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  occupied  a  wharf  in 
the  town.    It  seems  that  notice  had  been  given 


by  some  friendly  lips  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  both  land  and  naval  forces  that  an  attack 
was  about  to  be  made  upon  them,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the  want  of  preparation  in 
which  we  were  found. 

About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
January,  it  being  bright  moonlight,  several 
rebel  steamers  were  seen  descending  the  bay. 
The  Harriet  Lane  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
encountered  two  at  the  same  time.  One  of 
these,  the  Bayou  City,  was  armed  with  a  G8- 
poundcr  rilled  gun,  was  barricaded  with  cotton 
bales  for  a  height  of  twenty  feet  from  the  water- 
line,  and  was  manned  by  two  hundred  troops. 
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The  other,  the  Neptune,  was  similarly  barri- 
caded, carried  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and 
was  armed  with  two  small  brass  field-pieces. 
The  conflict  on  both  sides  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  bravery  and  desperation. 

The  Neptune  was  soon  sunk  by  her  powerful 
antagonist  in  about  eight  feet  of  water,  she  hav- 
ing backed,  while  in  a  sinking  condition,  upon 
the  flats.  But  the  Bayou  City  ran  into  the 
Harriet  Lane,  grappled  her  by  catching  under 
her  guard,  and  poured  in  terrible  volleys  of 
musketry  from  her  numerous  and  well-protect- 
ed crew.  At  the  same  time  the  crew  of  the 
Neptune,  which  had  grounded  near  by  in  shal- 
low water,  also  delivered  a  rapid  and  deadly 
fire.  This  storm  of  bullets  from  three  hundred 
and  dxty  muskets,  rapidly  fired,  at  the  short- 
est possible  range,  by  men  entirely  protected 
by  cotton  bales,  soon  drove  the  crew  of  the 
Harriet  Lane,  but  about  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, from  their  guns.  The  rebels  from  the 
Bayou  City,  with  yells  and  like  swarming 
wolves,  bounded  on  board  the  patriot  steam- 
er. 

Her  commander,  Captain  Wainwright,  though 
wounded,  refused  to  surrender,  and  died  man- 
fully defending  himself  with  his  revolver.  The 
assailing  force  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
All  opposition  was  speedily  quelled,  and  the 
noble  steamer,  unharmed,  and  with  all  its  arma- 
ment in  perfect  order  for  immediate  action,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Such  is  war,  such 
its  vicissitudes.  The  rebels  were  now  in  power 
upon  those  waters,  and  our  whole  little  squad- 
ron seemed  to  be  at  their  mercy. 

While  this  catastrophe  was  occurring  upon 
the  water  a  still  more  awful  scene  of  disaster 
was  taking  place  upon  the  land.  As  we  have 
mentioned,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Forty-second  regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers were  on  the  wharf.  But  three  companies 
of  the  regiment  had  as  yet  arrived.  They  were 
at  the  end,  near  the  water,  with  no  possible 
means  of  retreat  or  escape  from  an  overpower- 
ing force.  In  the  bright  moonlight  the  rebels 
came  rushing  upon  them  in  bands  of  strength 
which  could  not  be  resisted.  With  howls  of 
exultation  they  swept  down  upon  the  doomed 
patriots.  They  were  shot,  sabred,  stabbed, 
driven  into  the  sea.  They  fought,  as  Massa- 
chusetts men  ever  do  fight,  with  bravery  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
How  many  were  slain  in  that  dreadful  midnight 
hour  is  not  known.  The  few  survivors  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  hurried  back  forty  miles  in 
the  country  to  Houston. 

The  moon  had  now  gone  down,  and  it  was 
very  dark.  It  was  not  safe  to  attempt  to  re- 
take the  Harriet  Lane,  as  our  own  troops,  un- 
armed and  helpless,  were  crowded  upon  her 
decks.  The  Owasco  moved  cautiously  up  and 
exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery upon  the  shore.  The  channel  was  narrow, 
and  she  frequently  grounded.  She  could  only 
bring  one  1 1-inch  gun  to  bear  upon  the  foe. 


In  the  mean  time  the  deadly  howitzers  of  the 
Harriet  Lane  were  turned  upon  her,  and  the 
guns  of  the  other  rebel  steamers,  and  she  was 
also  assailed  by  such  a  merciless  peppering  of 
musketry  from  the  swarming  rebel  troops  on 
the  boats  and  on  the  shore,  that  she  was  driven 
back  with  every  one  of  her  rifle-gun  crew 
wounded  and  one  killed.  The  Sachem  also 
took  energetic  part  in  the  contest. 

The  account  we  receive  of  these  scenes  is 
confused,  for  the  event  itself  was  full  of  confu- 
sion, darkness,  and  bewilderment.  From  the 
various  and  contradictory  account  of  the  de- 
tails I  have  thought  it  safest  to  follow  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ordered  by 
Admiral  Farragut  to  investigate  the  disaster, 
though  some  who  profess  to  have  been  eye-wit- 
nesses give  very  different  statements.  For  in- 
stance, Magruder,  the  rebel  commander,  and 
the  official  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  states 
that  the  conflict  commenced  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  But  the  correspondent  of  the 
Houston  Telegraph,  who  professes  to  have  been 
present,  says  that  he  timed  it,  and  it  was  exact- 
ly eight  minutes  before  five.  The  official  re- 
port says  that  the  Neptune  was  sunk,  and  that 
the  Bayou  City  alone  boarded  the  Harriet  Lane. 
But  the  New  York  Tribune  correspondent,  giv- 
ing the  narrative  as  he  received  it  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  General  Hamilton's  staff,  says  that 
both  the  Bayou  City  and  the  Neptune  boarded 
the  Harriet  Lane.  The  description  he  gives  of 
the  capture  is  truly  eloquent,  though  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  slightly  different  from  our  narra- 
tive : 

"  The  doomed  vessel,  her  steam  not  up,  unable  to  es- 
cape, was  the  centre  of  a  perfectly  infernal  fire  dance. 
Seen  fiom  the  Mary  A.  Uoardman  the  spectacle  assumed 
an  aspect  at  once  grand  and  terrific.  Overhead  and 
around  night  was  slowly  retiring  before  day;  the  dim 

i  light  prevalent  being  rent  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  can- 
non, the  soaring  aloft  of  shell,  and  the  omnipresent  short- 
lived blaze  of  musketry,  while  the  hellish  discoid  beggars 

I  all  description.  Prominent  amidst  it,  one  heard  the  sono- 
rous boom  of  the  11-inch  gun  of  the  Owasco,  the  bellowing 
of  the  batteries,  and  the  volleys,  shrieks,  and  detonations 
pervading  the  town. 

"  But  our  struggle  is  nearing  its  end.  The  rebel  steam- 
er and  ram  have  closed  at  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
Harriet  Lane,  boarded  her,  and  a  bloody  struggle  is  rag- 

i  ing  on  her  deck.  Her  invaders,  maddened,  it  is  said, 
with  whisky,  fight  like  infuriate  devils,  precipitating  them* 

i  selves  headlo-ig  on  the  guards,  swarming  fore  and  aft,  and 
pouring  an  incessant  hail  of  small-arms  from  above  and 

I  below  upon  the  devoted  crew.    They  contend  with  an  en- 

'  emy  apparently  unwilling  either  to  give  or  take  quarter. 
Sternly  they  are  met,  sternly  resisted.  Gallant  Captain 
Wainwright  is  killed,  and  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  all  but  ten  or  twenty  share  his  fate,  and  the  Harriet 

:  Lane  is  captured  by  the  enemy." 

Commodore  TCcnshaw's  flag-ship,  the  West- 
field,  was  armed  with  two  0-inch  guns,  four 
(JH-poundcrs,  and  two  rifled  guns.  The  mo- 
ment the  Harriet  Lane,  from  her  post  farther 
up  the  bay,  signaled  danger,  the  Westfield  got 
underway  to  run  up  abreast  of  the  town.  Swept 

:  by  the  current  she  ran  upon  a  shoal  uf  high 
tide  and  there  remained  immovable.  It  was  a 
thousand-ton  boat,  one  of  the  best  of  the  squad- 

i  ron,  with  a  rudder  at  each  end  and  double  boil- 
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ers.  There  she  lay,  at  this  critical  hour,  help- 
lessly imbedded  in  the  sand. 

The  Clifton,  a  New  York  boat  of  the  same 
general  character,  came  to  her  rescue,  and 
tugged  and  tugged  in  vain.  Abandoning  the 
effort  as  hopeless,  the  Clifton  steamed  toward 
the  Harriet  Lane,  which  was  about  three  miles 
distant.  The  rebels  opened  upon  her  with  two 
heavy  guns  which  they  had  suddenly,  during 
the  night,  mounted  on  an  old  abandoned  bat- 
tery. The  Clifton,  which  had  tAvo  9-inch  guns, 
four  32-pounders,  and  one  pivot  rifled  gun,  vig- 
orously replied  with  her  whole  armament.  The 
Mary  Boardman  made  an  attempt  to  release 
the  Westfield.  But  after  snapping  a  hawser 
asunder,  and  the  tide  rapidly  falling,  she  relin- 
quished the  endeavor. 

It  was  now  half  past  seven  o'clock.  The 
rebels  hoisted  a  white  flag  on  the  Harriet  Lane. 
This  steamer  was  so  fastened  to  the  Bayou  City 
that  it  could  not  immediately  be  released.  The 
rebel  account  in  the  Houston  Telegraph  says  : 

"It  became  plainly  evident  that  unless  the  Bayou  City 
and  Harriet  Lane  could  be  separated  the  enemy  could  es- 
cape if  they  wished.  To  gain  time,  therefore,  a  flag  of 
trace  was  taken  to  the  Owasco  and  Clifton,  now  lying 
close  together,  and  a  demand  for  a  surrender." 

The  flag  of  truce  came  on  board  the  Clifton, 
informed  her  chief  officer  of  the  capture  of  the 
Harriet  Lane,  the  death  of  her  commander  and 
first-lieutenant,,  and  the  killing  and  wounding 
of  two-thirds  of  her  crew.  The  rebel  officer, 
Major  Smith,  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the 
patriot  vessels,  consenting,  however,  that  one 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  harbor  with 
the  crews  of  all  the  rest ;  and  threatening,  in 
case  these  terms  were  not  accepted,  to  steam 
down  the  harbor  with  the  Harriet  Lane  and 
capture  them  all. 

Lieutenant  Law,  of  the  Clifton,  replied  that 
he  was  not  the  commanding  officer,  and  that  he 
could  not  imagine  that  such  terms  would  be  ac- 
cepted. He,  however,  offered  to  take  Major 
Smith  in  his  gig  over  to  the  Westfield,  that  he 
might  tender  his  proposal  to  Commodore  Ren- 
shaw.  Flags  of  truce  were  now  flying  from 
our  vessels  and  from  the  parties  on  shore.  The 
rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  were  getting  their  ar- 
tillery in  position  and  preparing  the  Harriet 
Lane  for  action.  Commodore  Renshaw  refused 
the  proffered  terms,  and  ordered  all  the  vessels 
to  get  out  of  port  as  soon  as  possible.  As  the 
Westfield  could  not  be  floated  he  prepared  to 
blow  her  up. 

It  was  then  about  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock. 
Fifteen  minutes  were  allowed  for  the  crew  to 
leave  the  ship,  with  such  articles  of  baggage  as 
they  could  at  the  moment  seize  upon.  The 
Mary  A.  Boardman  was  about  500  feet  off, 
ready  to  receive  the  crew  as  they  were  rapidly 
transferred  in  three  boats.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  con- 
veyed from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other.  To 
the  admirable  energy,  prudence,  and  presence 
of  mind  of  Captain  Wier  and  Major  Burt,  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  is  greatly  attributed. 


One  cutter,  containing  the  last  of  the  crew, 
now  only  remained  alongside  of  the  Westfield. 
At  the  distance  of  but  a  few  yards  there  was 
another  boat,  laden  almost  to  the  water's  edge, 
proceeding  to  the  Mary  A.  Boardman.  The 
Commodore  and  two  others  remained  last  on 
board  the  ship  to  apply  the  torch  to  the  slow- 
match.  The  ship  had  two  magazines,  and 
was  crowded  with  a  supply  of  powder,  shells, 
and  ammunition.  Commodore  Renshaw  stood 
quietly  on  the  fore-deck,  just  over  one  of  these 
open  magazines.  The  cutter,  with  but  two 
oarsmen  and  eight  or  ten  passengers,  was  along- 
side, waiting  for  him  to  apply  the  match  and 
leap  on  board.  His  two  companions,  Engineer 
W.  K.  Green,  and  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Zim- 
merman, had  taken  their  seat  in  the  boat.  He 
applied  the  match,  and  stepped  down  the  stair- 
way to  enter  the  boat,  when,  by  some  casualty 
which  can  now  never  be  explained,  a  white  puff 
of  smoke  burst  through  the  hatchway,  followed 
by  an  explosion  so  tremendous  as  to  shake  both 
air  and  ocean  like  the  upheaval  of  an  earth- 
quake. A  volcanic  flame  ascended  to  the 
clouds  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  filled 
with  shot  and  shells,  and  every  conceivable 
form  of  fragments  of  wood  and  iron.  In  this 
awful  billow  of  ruin  both  boats  with  their  con- 
tents instantly  disappeared.  Innumerable  shells 
exploded  in  the  air,  adding  to  the  sublimity  and 
horror  of  the  scene.  The  crowd  on  board  the 
Mary  Boardman  gazed  with  awe  upon  the  ap- 
palling spectacle.  As  the  fiery  missiles  fell  "in 
hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down,"  the  ocean, 
throughout  a  circle  500  feet  in  diameter,  was 
agitated  as  if  these  were  raining  down  upon  it 
a  storm  of  the  fabled  bolts  of  Jove. 

One  only  of  the  powder  magazines  had  ex- 
ploded, utterly  demolishing  the  forward  half  of 
the  Westfield,  and  leaving  the  remainder  of 
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the  boat  a  shattered  wreck.  But  a  few  minutes 
elapsed  ere  the  whole  ship  seemed  to  hurst  into 
flame — shells  were  exploding,  and  shotted  can- 
non going  off.  The  Mary  Boardman  put  on 
all  steam  and  hastened  away  from  the  presence 
of  so  dangerous  a  neighbor.  At  the  same  time 
the  rehel  gnn-hoats  Avere  seen  coming  down  the 
hay.  Nothing  remained  for  our  discomfited 
squadron  hut  precipitate  flight. 

Lieutenant  Law  was  now  commanding  officer. 
The  Owasco  was  his  only  efficient  vessel.  As 
he  did  not  consider  this  as  by  any  means  a 
match  for  the  Harriet  Lane,  it  was  decided  best 
to  abandon  the  blockade.  Though  this  disaster 
could  exert  but  a  trifling  influence  upon  the 
general  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  the  rebels  could  be  justly  proud, 
and  which  a  patriot  can  not  reflect  upon  but 
with  chagrin. 

A  rebel  prisoner  narrates  the  following  in- 
cident as  occurring  on  bdard  the  Harriet  Lane. 
We  presume  it  to  be  true,  though  of  course  we 
can  not  vouch  for  it : 

"Almost  the  first  men  struck  down  wore  Captain  Wain- 
wright  and  Lieutenant  Lee,  who  both  fought  with  a  des- 
peration and  valor  that  no  mortal  could  surpass.  When 
bleeding  and  prostrate  upon  the  deck  they  were  still  deal- 
ing death  among  their  enemies.  One  young  son  of  (Jap- 
tain  Wainwiight,  only  ten  years  of  age,  stood  at  the  cabin- 
door,  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  and  never  ceased  firing  un- 
til he  had  expended  every  shot.  One  of  his  poor  little 
hands  was  disabled  by  a  ball  shattering  his  four  fingers. 
Then  his  infantile  soul  gave  way  ;  and  he  burst  into  tears, 
wpaying:  1  Do  you  want  to  kill  me?'"  The  little  hero  was 
taken  prisoner. 

Immediately  after  the  disaster  at  Galveston 
a  conflict  took  place  in  those  waters  which, 
though  apparently  a  deplorable  defeat,  proved 
in  its  results  one  of  the  most  signal  achieve- 
ments of  the  war,  and  developed  that  marvelous 
heroism  which  has  ever  characterized  the  Amer- 
ican navy.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  reached 
New  Orleans  of  the  great  reverse  which  our 
arms  had  encountered  in  Galveston  bay,  the 
Hattcras,  under  Commander  Homer  C.  Blake, 
was  sent  with  a  few  other  vessels  to  attempt  to 
retake  the  place.  The  Hattcras  arrived  off 
Galveston  on  Saturday,  January  10,  18G3.  At 
half  past  three  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  while 
at  anchor  with  the  fleet,  under  Commander 
Bell,  a  strange  sail  was  seen  far  away  in  the 
southeast  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  blockade- 
runner,  making  the  land  in  preparation  for  run- 
ning in  during  the  night.  The  Hatteras  was 
signaled  to  give  chase. 

Commander  Blake  immediately  got  under 
way,  and  soon  ascertained  that  the  strange  sail 
was  a  steamer,  which  fact  he  signaled  to  the 
flag-ship.  The  strange  steamer  was  then  un- 
der canvas,  and  floated  from  her  peak  appar- 
ently the  English  red  ensign.  Lieutenant 
Blake  pressed  the  chase  until  sunset,  when  the 
stranger  furled  her  sails  and  came  to,  taking 
such  a  position  as  to  give  a  full  view  of  her 
spars  and  of  a  small  portion  of  her  hull.  It  was 
now  nearly  seven  o'clock,  and  quite  dark.  It 
had,  however,  become  evident  to  nearly  all  on 
board  the  Hatteras  that  the  fancied  blockade- 
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runner  was  nothing  less  than  the  redoubtable ^ 
rebel  pirate  Alabama,  of  English  build,  with  En- 
glish armament,  and  English  gunners.  Should 
this  prove  true  there  was  no  alternative  before 
Lieutenant  Blake  but  to  fight  her  at  the  most 
desperate  odds,  or  to  make  an  inglorious  sur- 
render.    Commander  Blake  was  equal  to  the 
j  hour  and  instantly  adopted  the  heroic  resolve, 
|  |  The  ship  Avas  cleared  for  action  and  even- 
man  was  at  his  post.    As  the  Alabama  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  Hatteras  in  structure  and 
j  in  armament,  Lieutenant  Blake  Avas  fully  aAvare 
that  the  only  chance  for  him  Avas  to  bring  the 
vessels  into  the  closest  quarters,  and  with  des- 
peration of  courage  to  endeavor  to  carry  the 
foe  by  boarding.    The  unknoAvn  A'essel  Avas  now 
;  lying  to,  broadside  on,  Avaiting  for  the  Hatteras 
;  to  come  up.    When  the  Hatteras  had  got  Avith- 
in  about  75  yards  the  stranger  Avas  hailed,  and 
asked  what  vessel  it  Avas.    The  reply  Avas  re- 
'  turned,  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Vixen." 
Ami  to  the  return  question  "What  ship  is 
that  ?"  the  ansAver  Avas  given,  "  The  Hatteras." 

The  propeller  of  the  suspicious  stranger  Avas 
noAV  turning,  and  it  Avas  observed  that  she  Avas 
apparently  endeavoring  to  gain  a  position  for  a 
raking  fire.  The  Commander  instantly  frus- 
,  trated  that  movement  and  said  that  he  would 
send  a  boat  on  board.  In  a  moment  after  this 
j  the  stranger  shouted  out,  through  the  darkness, 
j  "This  is  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama," 
and  instantly  poured  in  a  broadside  from  her 
starboard  battery.  The  fire  Avas  as  promptly 
returned.  The  frenzy  of  battle  Avas  instantly 
at  its  height,  every  nerve  on  both  vessels  being 
strained  to  its  utmost  tension.  The  Alabama 
had  six  long  32-pounders,  one  105-pounder  ri- 
fle on  a  pivot,  one  68-pounder  with  double  for- 
tified pivot,  one  24-pounder  rifle.  The  Hat- 
teras had  four  32-pounders,  Iavo  30-pounder 
rifles,  one  20-pounder  rifle,  and  one  12-pound 
hoAAitzer. 

Commander  Blake,  as  the  battle  Avas  fierce- 
ly raging,  endeavored  to  close  Avith  the  Ala- 
bama to  board  her.  But  the  superior  speed  of 
the  rebel  craft  enabled  Semmes  to  tlnvart  all 
such  designs.  The  vessels  Avere,  hoAvever,  with- 
in thirty  yards  of  each  other.  Thus  for  twenty 
minutes  did  the  frail  Hatteras  lie  exposed  to 
the  tremendous  pounding  of  the  formidable 
buccaneer.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  action  the  Hatteras  Avas  set  on  fire  by  ex- 
ploding shells.  The  fire  rapidly  Avorked  aft  to 
the  magazine,  Avhich  Avas  composed  of  light  pine 
planks  above  the  Avater-line.  The  men  at  the 
magazine  remained  at  their  post  as  long  as 
poAvder  could  be  passed  up  Avithout  explod- 
ing. 

Every  broadside  from  the  Alabama  hurled 
upon  the  Hatteras  four  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  iron,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  riflemen  Avere  SAveeping  its 
decks  with  unerring  bullets.  Still  not  a  man 
flinched.  The  flames  Avere  noAV  rushing  up  the 
hatcliAvays ;  there  AA'ere  but  tAvo  inches  of  pine 
between  the  fire  and  the  magazine. 
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During  these  terrible  moments  when  the  ship 
was  on  fire,  and  shells  were  tearing  through 
her  sides  and  exploding  with  awful  destruc- 
tion, when  the  engine  was  destroyed,  and  the 
engine-room  and  deck  enveloped  with  scalding 
steam,  the  steward  of  the  ship,  a  colored  man, 
performed  an  act  of  calm  and  deliberate  hero- 
ism which  should  place  his  name  very  high 
upon  the  roll  of  honor.  Under  the  passage- 
way there  was  stored  a  large  quantity  of  small- 
arms  and  ammunition.  As  shell  after  shell  ex- 
ploded, setting  the  light  material  on  fire,  the 
room  became  very  hot  and  filled  with  smoke. 
The  order  had  been  given  to  "  drown  the  mag- 
azine." 

The  steward  remained  unflinchingly  at  his 
post,  dashing  water  upon  the  ammunition,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  action.  When  asked  if  he 
did  not  find  his  position  rather  warm  and  dan- 
gerous, he  replied : 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  knew  that  if  the  fire  got  to  the 
powder  them  gentlemen  on  deck  would  get  a 
grand  hoist." 

Another  negro,  the  Captain  states,  got  a 
musket,  and  through  the  entire  action  there 
could  be  heard  its  regular  discharge.  Every 
broadside  the  Hatteras  received  was  returned 
with  a  cheer,  and  with  an  immediate  response 
with  our  own  feeble  guns.  Every  man  seemed 
inspired  with  the  same  firm  resolve  which  ani- 
mated the  soul  of  Commander  Blake. 

So  many  shot  and  shells  had  entered  the 
Hatteras  at  the  water-line,  peeling  off  the 
thin  plating  of  iron,  that  the  vessel  was  now 
rapidly  sinking.  The  forward  part  was  under 
water ;  the  fire  raging  below  ;  flames  bursting 
up  through  the  hatches,  and  every  moment  it 
was  expected  that  the  fire  would  reach  the 
magazine ;  still  not  a  man  left  his  gun.  All 
were  willing  to  go  down  or  up  rather  than  strike 
our  flag  or  allow  it  to  fall  into  rebel  hands.  It 
was  only  at  this  time,  when  not  a  gun  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  that  Commander  Blake,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  uselessly 
the  lives  of  all  under  his  command,  reluctantly 
gave  the  order  to  fire  a  lee-gun  in  token  of  sur- 
render. As  the  ship  was  rapidly  sinking  the 
port-guns  were  thrown  overboard. 

With  the  aid  of  the  boats  of  the  two  vessels 
the  surviving  crew  were  all  safely  conveyed  on 
board  the  Alabama,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
Hatteras  went  down,  bow  first,  with  her  pen- 
nant still  flying  at  the  mast-head.  All  her 
armament  and  stores  sank  into  the  ocean's 
depths  with  her,  and  the  rebels  gained  but  a 
fruitless  victory.  In  the  rebel  account  of  this 
conflict  we  find  the  following  description  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  the  Alabama: 

"  We  had  one  shot  through  the  stern,  passing  through 
the  lamp-room,  smashing  every  thing  to  pieces ;  one  shell 
a  few  feet  abaft  the  foremast,  passing  through  the  bul- 
warks, ripping  up  the  deck,  and  lodging  in  the  port  with- 
out exploding.  In  truth,  had  it  exploded  I  would  hardly 
have  written  you  this.  A  second  shell  struck  a  few  feet 
forward  of  the  bridge,  and  tore  up  the  deck.  A  third  and 
fourth  in  the  main  rigging,  one  striking  a  chain-plate  and 
doubling  it ;  both  entered  the  coal-bunkers,  but  only  one 


exploded.  A  fifth  shot  passed  through  our  midship  boat, 
and,  striking  the  smoke-stack,  passed  through  and  through, 
scattering  iron  splinters  around  like  hail.  A  sixth  and 
last  struck  the  muzzle  of  the  after  broadside  gun." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  none  were  killed  on 
the  Alabama,  and  but  one  wounded.  On  board 
the  Hatteras  two  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 
The  men,  as  they  were  taken  on  board  the  Ala- 
bama, were  put  in  irons ;  the  officers  paroled. 
The  rebel  steamer,  which,  as  we  have  before 
said,  was  English  in  build,  armament,  and  crew, 
now  made  for  an  English  port.  The  vessel  had 
been  so  roughly  handled  that  it  was  nine  days 
before  she  reached  Kingston,  in  Jamaica.  Nev- 
er before  did  men  look  so  earnestly  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  our  vessels  of  war.  At 
Kingston  the  Alabama  remained  thirteen  days 
for  repairs.  Those  repairs  cost  in  gold  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  signal  proof  of  the  hero- 
ism with  which  the  Hatteras  had  fought.  Cap- 
tain Blake  writes  indignantly,  "During  this 
time  John  Bull's  minions  had  the  pleasure  of 
insulting  men  who,  if  they  ever  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  them  on  the  ocean,  will  remind 
them  that  the  insults  are  remembered." 

The  following  correspondence,  which  is  high- 
ly honorable  to  both  parties,  explains  itself: 

"  January  24,  1863. 

tl  To  the  Commander  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Greyhound  : 

"Lieutenant-Commander  H.  C.  Blake,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Commander 
of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Greyhound,  and  desires  to  learn  whether 
or  not  he  may  consider  the  playing  of  1  Dixie's  Land'  by» 
the  band  of  the  Greyhound,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Alabama,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  in- 
stant, as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  its  officers  who  were  prisoners  on  board  the 
Alabama  at  the  period  indicated.  Lieutenant-Command- 
er H.  C.  Blake  respectfully  requests  an  early  l-esponse. 
"  United  State3  Consulate,  Jamaica." 

To  this  note  an  answer  was  returned  which 
greatly  honors  the  commander  of  the  Grey- 
hound. Had  all  the  English  officials  manifest- 
ed the  same  spirit,  friendship  instead  of  the  bit- 
ter animosity  would  now  have  existed  between 
these  two  great  nations  : 

"Commander  Hickley,  R.N.,  presents  his  compliments 
to  Lieutenant-Commander  Blake,  U.S.N.,  and  has  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  on  the  evening  in  question  he  was  on 

board  the  A  ,  dining  with  Captain  Crocroft.  Shortly 

after  the  time  of  the  officer  of  the  guard  reporting  the 
Alabama's  arrival  he  heard  the  drums  and  fife  of  II.  M.  S. 
Greyhound  playing,  among  other  tunes,  the  tune  of  '  Dix- 
ie's Land;1  that  he  immediately  repaired  on  board,  caus- 
ing other  national  tunes  to  be  played,  among  which  was 
the  United  States  national  air ;  and  severely  reprimanded 
the  inconsiderate  young  officer  who  had  ordered  '  Dixie's 
Land'  to  be  played,  calling  for  his  reasons,  and  writing 
and  forwarding  them  forthwith,  with  his  report  to  Com- 
modore Hugh  Dunlop,  C.B.,  who  severely  reprimanded 
the  officer. 

"As  the  officer  in  question  had  no  idea  that  any  U.S. 
officer  or  man  was  on  board  the  Alabama,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  Lieutenant-Commander  Blake  that  no  insult  wa3 
intended. 

M.  S.  Greyhound,  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  January  24,  1863." 

After  much  delay  a  vessel  was  chartered, 
which  transported  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Hatteras  to  Key  West.  Thence  by  steamer 
they  were  conveyed  to  New  York.    We  have 
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spoken  of  this  apparent  disaster  as  truly  a  vic- 
tory. The  Alabama  had  been  for  weeks  cruis- 
ing on  the  south  side  of  Cuba  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  and  capturing  our  California 
steamers.  She  had  nearly  exhausted  her  pro- 
visions and  coal.  A  fresh  supply  must  be  had 
and  another  cruise  projected.  She  had  cap- 
tured the  Ariel,  on  which  she  found  a  paper 
giving  the  details  of  the  sailing  of  Banks's  ex- 
pedition convoyed  by  a  single  gun-boat. 

It  was  dangerous  for  the  pirate  to  enter  the 
ports  on  the  Gulf,  where  coal  and  provisions 
could  be  procured,  so  he  conceived  and  adopt- 
ed the  plan  to  run  down  to  Galveston,  where 
he  knew  we  had  a  number  of  merchant  steam- 
ers blockading.  These  he  was  confident  of 
capturing  without  any  resistance.  From  them 
he  would  supply  himself;  then  run  up  the  coast 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  destroying 
our  light  blockading  vessels  up  to  that  point, 
where  he  expected  to  fall  in  with  and  capture 
and  parole'  the  Banks  expedition,  lie  design- 
ed, then,  to  run  up  along  our  coast,  destroy- 
ing transports  and  other  vessels  that  he  might 
fall  in  with.  With  these  plans  in  view  he  ap- 
peared off  Galveston ;  and  but  for  the  heroic 
light  which  Lieutenant  Blake  gave  him  he 
might  have  accomplished  all. 

Semmcs  told  Lieutenant  Blake  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  he  would  venture 
with  the  Hatteras  to  fight  the  Alabama ;  and 
he  said  to  another  officer  that  "Commander 

Blakd  had  more  d  d  assurance  than  any 

man  he  ever  saw."  The  Alabama  received 
such  rough  treatment  that,  instead  of  storing 
away  coals  and  provisions  at  her  leisure,  she 
had  to  put  all  her  pumps  in  motion  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat.  She  was  compelled  to  go  to  Kings- 
ton for  repairs,  and  then  to  steal  away  from 
there  in  the  presence  of  a  large  squadron  sent 
to  intercept  her.  The  plan  of  campaign  which 
we  have  given  was  detailed  by  Semmcs  himself 
to  Lieutenant  Blake. 

Blockade-running  was  now  pushed  with  great 
vigor.  It  was  principally  done  by  schooners  to 
and  from  the  Brazos  River,  taking  out  cotton 
and  bringing  back  materials  of  war.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  Lubbock,  the  rebel  Governor 
of  Texas,  stated,  in  his  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  State  had  contributed  08,500 
men  to  the  Confederate  armies,  and  that  there 
remained  in  the  State  only  27,000  men  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  In  November 
he  stated  that  the  number  furnished  amounted 
to  90,000  men,  and  consequently  there  were 
only  5500  left  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty.  He  urged  that  there  should  be  no  ex- 
empts whatever,  and  that  every  man,  including 
aliens,  should  be  forced  into  the  army.  So  ter- 
ribly in  earnest  were  these  bold,  bad  men  to  sus- 
tain the  institution  of  slavery,  by  which  they 
could  compel  poor  men  to  work  for  them  with- 
out wages. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  Sabine  Pass.  The 
Sabine  lliver,  which  is  about  five  hundred  miles 
in  length,  is  the  dividing  line  between  Louisi- 


ana and  Texas.  The  stream,  about  five  miles 
before  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf,  expands  into 
a  lake  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  nine  wide. 
The  outlet  from  this  lake  into  the  Gulf  is  called 
Sabine  Pass.  The  city  was  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Pass  was  considered  as  a  point  of  great  strategic 
importance  as  a  base  of  operations  either  against 
Western  Louisiana  or  Eastern  Texas.  It  was 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  fifty  miles  east  of  Galveston,  and 
sixty  miles  from  Houston,  the  capital  of  Texas. 

Early  in  September  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  under  General  Franklin,  to  occupy  this 
Pass,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the  reb- 
els. It  was  understood  to  be  defended  by  a 
battery  of  field-pieces  with  two  32-pounders, 
en  barbette,  and  two  gun-boats  which  were  also 
rams.  The  attacking  force  consisted  of  four 
thousand  men,  under  General  Franklin,  who 
were  conveyed  in  transports,  and  four  steam- 
ers, the  Clifton,  Sachem,  Arizona,  and  Granite 
City,  under  Lieutenant  Crocker.  The  fleet 
moved  from  the  rendezvous,  off  Berwick  Bay, 
piloted  by  the  gun-boat  Arizona,  Captain  Tib- 
bctts.  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  who  had  al- 
ready won  renown,  commanded  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  corps. 

There  was  a  blockading  vessel  stationed  off 
the  Pass.  As  the  fleet  steamed  rapidly  on  all 
eyes  kept  a  bright  look-out  to  discover  the  ves- 
sel. But  no  vessel  could  be  found;  and  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  they 
hove  to  and  ascertained  that  the  fleet  had  run 
quite  a  distance  beyond  the  Pass.  The  block- 
adcr  happened  to  be  absent  on  a  cruise,  and 
by  this  mishap  a  day  was  lost.  The  fleet 
could,  of  course,  be  seen  by  the  rebels  steam- 
ing along  the  coast,  and  thus  the  foe  was  ap- 
prised of  the  danger. 

It  was  arranged,  as  the  plan  of  attack,  that 
the  four  gun-boats  should  advance  upon  the 
batteries  into  close  range,  so  that,  wrhile  their 
heavy  guns  were  pouring  in  their  fire  of  shot 
and  shell,  one  hundred  and  fifty  sharp-shoot- 
ers, occupying  selected  positions  on  the  ves- 
sels, should  pick  off  the  rebel  gunners.  As 
soon  as  the  batteries  were  silenced  and  the 
rams  driven  off  the  transports  were  to  come 
up  and  land  their  troops  to  secure  the  conquest. 
There  were  some  large  vessels  there  which  had 
been  on  the  blockade,  but  which  could  take 
no  part  in  the  engagement,  as  their  extensive 
draught  of  water  would  not  permit  them  to 
approach  within  gunshot  of  the  batteries. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
September,  before  the  plan  of  attack  was  finally 
settled,  the  Clifton  entered  the  bay  and  opened 
fire  upon  the  fort.  The  object  was  to  draw  the 
fire  of  the  rebel  batteries  so  as  to  uncover  their 
position,  and  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  oppos- 
ing force.  In  the  mean  time  Generals  Frank- 
lin and  Weitzel  carefully  examined  the  shore 
of  the  Pass,  to  select  the  most  eligible  point  for 
disembarking  the  land-force.  As  the  Clifton 
steamed  up  the  Pass,  carefully  reconnoitring 
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the  region,  she  occasionally  threw  a  shot  from 
her  huge  rifled  guns  at  the  only  earth-work 
which  was  visible.  There  was  no  response. 
The  Clifton  steamed  up  within  easy  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort,  examined  the  face  of  the 
work,  which  was  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  returned  to 
her  consorts  without  eliciting  a  shot. 

The  order  of  battle  was  now  arranged.  The 
Clifton,  Arizona,  and  Sachem  were  to  engage 
the  rebel  works.  The  Granite  City,  whose 
armament  consisted  of  a  broadside  of  small 
brass  guns,  was  detached  to  cover  the  landing 
of  General  Weitzel's  division  of  five  hundred 
men.  They  were  New  York  troops,  crowned 
with  the  victory  of  Port  Hudson. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  gun-boats  steamed  forward  on 
their  arduous  mission.  The  Clifton  led.  The 
Granite  City  followed  as  convoy  to  the  trans- 
port, General  Banks,  which  was  to  land  the 
advance  of  the  land-force.  The  Sachem  and 
the  Arizona  steamed  off  to  the  right,  to  take 
positions  nearly  opposite  the  battery.  The  con- 
flict was  opened  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the 
9-inch  pivot  guns  of  the  Clifton,  which  ex- 
ploded inside  the  rebel  works,  creating  a  vol- 
canic eruption  which  proved  the  terrific  power 
of  the  missile.  Another  shot  instantly  follow- 
ed Avith  the  same  effect. 

The  Sachem  now  opened  her  broadside  of 
32-pounders.  The  Arizona  also  came  vigor- 
ously forward,  with  volley  after  volley.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  shot  and  shell  were 
thrown  into  the  fort  before  the  foe  responded 
with  a  single  gun.  Some  even  thought  that 
they  had  evacuated  the  works,  while  others  re- 
garded the  silence  as  ominous  of  the  storm  which 
was  soon  to  burst  forth.  No  sign  of  a  foe  could 
be  seen  ;  no  indication  of  life  on  the  shore,  save 
the  movements  of  a  little  steamer  which  had 
two  or  three  times,  during  the  morning,  run  up 
and  down  from  the  city  to  the  fort. 

The  silence  of  the  foe  proved  but  the  calm 
before  the  storm.  A  puff  of  smoke  rose  above 
the  parapet,  a  heavy  boom  rolled  over  the 
waves,  and  a  solid  shot  whizzed  directly  over 
the  Arizona,  striking  the  water  just  beyond. 
This  was  instantly  followed  by  another  shot 
aimed  at  the  Sachem,  and  another  at  the  Clif- 
ton. The  battle  tempest  was  now  fairly  ush- 
ered in,  and  it  raged  and  roared  with  fearful 
fury.  The  Clifton  and  Arizona,  to  bewilder 
the  aim  of  the  foe,  kept  in  constant  motion, 
steaming  slowly  forward  and  backward,  yet 
pouring  in  upon  the  hostile  works  an  incessant 
fire.  The  Sachem  pressed  steadily  forward, 
hoping  to  pass  the  battery  and  to  assail  it  in  the 
rear,  which  was  supposed  to  be  unprotected. 

To  thwart  this  manifest  design  the  rebels  re- 
doubled their  fire  against  the  dauntless  little 
steamer,  thus  exposing  her  wooden  walls,  at 
short  range,  to  heavy  batteries  behind  earth- 
works. The  huge  shells  of  the  Sachem  fell 
with  bewildering  rapidity  and  marvelous  accu- 
racy of  fire  upon  the  foe,  bursting  in  the  midst 


of  them,  and  often  tearing  great  holes  through 
the  parapet,  apparently  sufficient  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  stage-coach.  JBut  the  rebels  fought 
with  the  fearlessness  and  desperation  which 
characterized  them  in  almost  every  conflict 
during  the  war.  "If  their  fire  slackened," 
writes  an  eye-witness,  "  an  instant  after  one  of 
those  terrific  explosions,  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  very  earth  around  them,  it  was  instantly 
resumed  with  increased  rather  than  diminished 
determination." 

The  Sachem  had  thus  far  escaped  the  de- 
struction with  which  she  was  so  imminently 
menaced,  and  was  moving  with  unfaltering  and 
apparently  sure  steps  to  the  position  she  was 
seeking  to  gain.  A  few  minutes  more  would 
place  her  beyond  the  range  of  the  rebel  guns — 
the  battery  would  be  exposed  to  a  fire  which  it 
could  neither  answer  nor  withstand,  and  the  day 
would  be  ours.  Just  then,  when  all  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  the  noble  little  craft,  and  victory 
was  upon  the  point  of  lighting  upon  our  ban- 
ners, a  solid  shot  struck  the  steamer  amidships, 
crashed  through  her  sides,  and  caused  her  to 
tremble  from  stem  to  stern.  It  was  a  fatal 
wound.  The  ball  had  penetrated  the  boiler. 
Instantly  the  steamer  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
of  scalding  vapor,  and  the  Sachem  floated  a 
helpless  wreck  upon  the  wave.  Such  are  the 
fortunes  of  Avar.  So  closely  do  victory  and 
defeat  tread  upon  the  heels  of  each  other. 
The  crew,  thus  disabled  and  smothered  by  the 
steam,  could  take  no  farther  part  in  the  fight, 
and  the  flag  was  lowered. 

The  enemy  were  probably  aware  that  the 
Arizona  drew  too  much  water  to  get  to  close 
quarters,  and  they  therefore  now  concentrated 
their  fire  upon  the  Clifton.  It  was  a  kind  of 
challenge  to  Avhich  the  heroic  little  steamer  gal- 
lantly responded.  With  three  rousing  cheers 
a  full  head  of  steam  was  put  on,  and  the  Clifton 
ran  swiftly  down  toward  the  battery,  sweeping 
the  parapet  with  double  discharges  of  grape 
from  her  pivot  guns.  The  heavy  shot  and 
shrieking  shell  aimed  at  the  Clifton  ricocheted 
across  the  water,  almost  reaching  the  transport, 
General  Banks,  which  was  following  in  her 
wake — convoyed,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  Gran- 
ite City.  The  transport  was  seeking  the  as- 
signed point  for  the  disembarkation  of  her 
troops. 

The  Clifton  was  now  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  battery.  As  she  attempted  to 
throw  her  bow  around  and  take  a  broadside 
position  she  struck  the  bottom,  and  with  such 
force  as  to  drive  her  far  into  the  thin  and  yield- 
ing mud.  At  this  moment  an  undiscovered 
battery,  within  easy  range,  opened  fire  upon 
the  doomed  craft,  the  broadside  of  the  steamer 
presenting  a  target  which  even  bungling  gun- 
ners could  scarcely  fail  to  hit.  The  steamer 
commenced  backing,  still  keeping  up  an  in- 
cessant and  very  effective  fire  from  her  bow  and 
port  broadside  guns.  The  boat  was  in  a  terri- 
ble position,  and  the  battle  raged  with  the  ut- 
most fury.    The  rifled  guns  of  the  steamer 
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were  very  rapidly  loaded  and  fired  with  double 
discharges  of  grape.  There  was  still  a  good 
prospect  that  the  Clifton  and  Arizona  might  si- 
lence the  battery  and  enable  the  troops  to  land, 
when  an  unfortunate  shot  struck  the  boat  near 
the  centre,  passed  directly  through  the  boiler, 
and  left  her  also  a  stranded  wreck.  In  the 
scene  of  confusion  which  ensued  the  flag  was 
lowered,  while  for  a  short  time  the  firing  con- 
tinued. A  fearful  shower  of  grape  now  swept 
through  and  over  the  steamer  from  the  hostile 
batteries,  and  the  white  Hag  of  surrender  was 
run  up,  upon  which  the  firing  ceased.  One 
account  of  the  conflict  says  : 

u  The  battle  was  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ended. 
Further  re.sintance  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  J5ut  still  the 
brave  Croker  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  giving  up  his 
vessel,  and  ordered  his  men  to  fight  on.  Without  his 
knowledge,  however,  some  one  of  the  party  struck  the 
white  Hag,  and  the  enemy  instantly  ceased  firing.  When 
informed  of  this  the  Captain  ordered  the  deck  to  be  cleared, 
and  loading  the  after  pivot  gun  with  a  0-inch  solid  shot, 
he  fired  it  through  the  centre  of  the  ship,  from  stem  to 
stern,  tearing  the  machinery  to  pieces  and  rendering  it 
utterly  worthless  to  the  enemy.  After  doing  this  and 
spiking  all  the  guns  the  Clifton  surrendered." 

The  regular  crew  of  the  Clifton  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  men.  She  had  on  board 
besides  seventy-five  sharp-shooters.  All  were 
captured  but  seven  men  who  swam  ashore,  ran 
down  the  beach,  and  were  taken  off  by  a  boat 
from  the  fleet.  About  thirty  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  can  probably 
never  be  known.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
large,  as  our  heavy  guns  poured  in  upon  them 
a  terrible  fire,  often  sweeping  the  parapet  from 
end  to  end. 

There  was  now  but  one  available  gun-boat 
left,  the  Arizona.  The  expedition  had  failed 
beyond  redemption.  The  Arizona  backed  down 
through  the  narrow  channel  while  the  trans- 
ports moved  rapidly  out  of  the  bay.  The  Ari- 
zona ran  aground,  and  with  difficulty  was  kedged 
off  but  not  until  midnight.  The  loss  of  the  arm- 
ament of  the  Clifton  was  deemed  a  serious  ca- 
lamity, as  she  was  armed  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  batteries  of  rifled  guns  in  the  service. 
The  transport  fleet  with  its  convoy  returned  to 
Brashear  City. 

Wherever  there  is  disaster  we  naturally  look 
to  find  blame  somewhere.  But  the  result  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  apparent  accidents, 
and  none  are  more  conscious  of  this  than  the 
most  successful  generals.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  the  enterprise  was  well  planned  and  he- 
roically conducted.  There  is  scarcely  a  battle 
in  the  whole  war  which  has  been  more  stub- 
bornly contested  than  that  of  Sabine  Pass.  He- 
roic action  is  not  always  rewarded  with  victory. 
The  fate  of  armies  and  of  nations  is  often  be- 
yond all  human  control,  and  dependent  upon 
contingencies  over  which  man  can  exert  but  a 
trifling  influence. 

Tims  matters  remained  in  Texas  for  some 
time.  We  had  no  force  which  could  then  be 
spared  to  garrison  any  positions  on  the  land, 
but  our  fleet  kept  up  a  vigorous  blockade  of  the 
Texan  ports.    There  were  many  exciting  ad- 


ventures in  chasing  blockade-runners,  captur- 
ing them,  driving  them  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts,  cutting  them  out,  or  when  they  had  been 
run  ashore  blowing  them  up  with  shells  or  ap- 
plying the  torch. 

Early  in  November,  1 863,  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  which  took  possession  of  Brazos  Island 
without  opposition.  From  that,  as  a  base,  a 
fleet  of  transports  conveyed  nineteen  hundred 
troops  to  Mustang  Island.  On  the  evening  of 
the  16th  twelve  hundred  of  these  men,  with  two 
howitzers,  were  landed  upon  the  island  about 
twenty  miles  from  Aransas  Pass,  where  the  reb- 
els had  a  fort.  The  remainder  of  the  expedi- 
tion then,  under  cover  of  the  night,  rapidly 
steamed  up  to  the  fort  at  the  Pass.  While  the 
land-force,  having  made  a  very  rapid  march, 
drawing  their  guns  by  hand,  moved  upon  the 
fort  in  two  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  the 
Monongahcla,  under  J.  II.  Strong,  threw  in 
fifteen  shells.  The  enemy,  with  such  a  premo- 
nition of  the  storm  which  awaited  them,  with- 
out attempting  any  resistance  ran  up  the  white 
flag  and  surrendered.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  one  hundred  men.  Their  battery  of  three 
large  guns  and  a  howitzer,  the  small-arms  of 
the  prisoners,  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  one 
hundred  and  forty  horses  and  mules,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-live  head  of  cattle,  and  one 
schooner  and  ten  small  boats,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors. 

The  toil  and  heroism  and  endurance  of  war 
arc  often  more  signally  manifested  in  the  weary 
inarch  than  in  the  frenzied  hour  of  battle. 
This  adventure  was  admirably  conducted.  By 
landing  the  troops  at  a  distance  in  the  surf,  and 
pressing  them  forward  rapidly  in  that  midnight 
march,  the  rebels  were  taken  by  surprise  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
The  land  and  naval  force  co-operated  with  great 
harmony.  General  T.  G.  Ransom  in  his  offi- 
cial report  says : 

"  The  co-operation  of  the  naval  forces  under  Commander 
James  II.  Strong  in  the  Monongahela,  merits  and  receives 
my  entire  approbation.  He  advanced,  soon  after  daylight, 
and  searched  for  the  enemy's  works,  making  excellent 
practice  with  his  guns,  bursting  11-iuch  shells  in  the  ene- 
my's camp.  The  conduct  of  the  naval  party  under  Acting- 
Ensign  II.  W.  Grinnell  and  ten  seamen  from  the  Monon- 
gahela in  charge  of  the  two  howitzers,  was  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  Captain  L.  P.  Griffin,  naval  aid 
to  General  Banks,  afforded  me  much  valuable  assistance 
and  advice.  The  sailing  of  the  fleet  was  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  the  plan  of  landing  through  the  surf  was  adopted 
through  his  advice." 

The  Rio  Grande  is  the  dividing  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On  the  left  or 
Texan  side  of  the  stream,  near  its  mouth,  lies 
the  little  city  of  Brownsville.  On  the  opposite 
or  Mexican  banks  is  Matamoras.  The  rebels 
had  made  Brownsville  a  very  important  de'pot 
for  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  by  the  way 
of  Mexico.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1863, 
they  very  suddenly  evacuated  the  place  on 
learning  that  a  powerful  expedition  was  ap- 
proaching to  give  them  the  chastisement  they 
merited.  In  the  hottest  haste  they  ran  every 
thing  they  could  across  the  river.    The  garri- 
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son  buildings  and  all  the  stores  which  could  not 
be  removed  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  New  Orleans  papers  state  that  a  general 
sacking  of  the  town  took  place.  With  a  few 
exceptions  every  store,  private  and  public,  was 
gutted.  During  this  scene  of  drunken  riot  a 
fight  took  place  among  themselves.  Several 
of  the  wounded  were  left  behind,  and  were  found 
by  our  troops  when  they  entered.  A  few  days 
after  the  evacuation  the  National  fleet  arrived, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over 
the  place,  protected  by  three  thousand  men  and 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery. 

Our  troops,  however,  were  so  greatly  needed 
elsewhere  that  it  was  not  deemed  expedient 
to  leave  them  to  garrison  these  distant  posts. 
After  a  few  months'  occupation  they  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  duty  of  guarding  the  extensive 
coast  again  devolved  entirely  upon  the  navy. 
But  Texas  was  finally  .won  by  the  world-re- 
nowned campaigns  of  Sherman  and  of  Grant. 
When  the  tidings  reached  Texas  of  the  surren- 
der of  Lee's  great  army  to  Grant  and  of  John- 
ston's to  Sherman,  it  was  manifest  to  every 
mind  that  the  conflict  could  not  be  prolonged 
in  Texas,  The  rebel  general,  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  in  the  following  terms,  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1865,  announced  to  his  army  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee : 

1  •  The  crisis  of  our  revolution  is  at  hand.  Great  disasters 
have  overtaken  us.  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and 
our  Commander-in-Chief  are  prisoners  of  war.  With  you 
rests  the  hopes  of  our  nation,  and  upon  your  action  de- 
pends the  fate  of  our  people." 

He  then  urged  them  by  every  consideration 
he  could  invent  to  persevere  in  the  struggle 
which  he,  of  course,  knew  to  be  utterly  hopeless. 
He  had  but  few  troops,  and  our  whole  majestic 
force  could  be  concentrated  to  overwhelm  him. 
Every  private  in  his  army  understood  this. 
Soon  each  man  began  to  consult  for  his  own 
safety  by  throwing  down  his  arms  and  making 
a  bee-line  for  his  home.  The  brave  words 
which  Smith  uttered  did  not  deceive  them. 

Three  days  after  this  General  J.  B.  Magru- 
der  made  a  fiery  speech  at  a  great  war  meeting 
in  Houston,  in  which  he  vociferated,  in  strains 
characteristic  of  rebel  oratory,  the  following 
bravado :  ► 

"Come  what  may,  I  shall  stand  hy  my  country,  and  I 
will  never  be  a  slave  to  Yankee  power.  I  had  rather  be  a 
Comanche  Indian  chief  than  bow  the  knee  to  Yankeedom. 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  discouraged  at  the  present  position  of 
affairs." 

About  the  1st  of  May  some  rebels  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Texas,  called  upon  General 
,  Magruder  with  a  plan  for  military  organization, 
of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  sapient 
measures : 

"  First.  That  all  exempt  males  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
from  about  thirteen  years  old  and  upward,  shall  organize 
immediately  for  the  purpose  of  serving  during  the  emei'g- 
ency  of  an  invasion. 

u  Second.  That  they  include  all  the  male  slaves  of  mili- 
tary age  that  each  owner  may  be  able  to  briug  or  send  to 
the  field.    Each  owner  to  have  the  control  of  his  own 


slaves,  to  organize  and  drill  them,  and  to  remain  with  and 
fight  by  them  when  required. 

"  That  it  be  the  duty  of  each  .citizen  to  supply  for  every 
adult  female,  now  of  his  family,  suitable  weapons  for  per- 
sonal defense  and  for  the  protection  of  the  children." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Fayette  Coun- 
ty and  of  Fort  Bend  County,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved,  "  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
we  ever  submit  to  reconstruction  or  reunion 
with  the  Yankee  nation."  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  bravado  the  rebel  officers  were  soon  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  a  surrender.  On  the  23d 
of  May  the  rebel  General  Brent,  with  several 
staff  officers,  reached  Baton  Rouge  to  consult 
with  the  patriot  General  Canby  upon  the  terms 
of  surrender  for  Kirby  Smith's  army.  On  the 
20th  the  arrangements  were  concluded  for  the 
surrender  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  including  the 
men  and  material  of  the  army  and  navy.  Three 
weeks  after  General  Magruder's  brave  resolve 
to  become  a  Comanche  Indian  rather  than 
yield,  he  issued  an  order  imploring  his  troops 
to  remain 

"  steadfast  in  their  duties,  by  which  they  will  probably 
make  a  very  Advantageous  settlement  with  the  enemy. 
When  that  settlement  shall  have  been  made  they  will  b3 
marched  by  regiments,  battalions,  and  unattached  com- 
panies, with  all  the  facilities  which  the  present  organiza- 
tion affords,  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes,  and  then 
be  honorably  discharged  or  indefinitely  furloughed." 

But  the  lawless  Texan  rangers,  deeming 
that  the  rebellion  was  played  out,  and  know- 
ing full  well  that  not  one  single  dollar  of  pay 
could  be  expected  from  the  beggarly  treasury 
of  the  defunct  Confederacy,  decided  it  to  be 
not  worth  while  to  remain  in  camp  any  longer. 
General  Smith  returned  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Houston  only  to  find  that  his  troops  were 
disbanding  and  dispersing  to  their  homes. 
They  had  individually  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  secession,  and  cast  themselves  upon  their 
own  reserved  rights.  Their  discomfited  leader 
exclaimed  pathetically,  "/  am  left  a  commander 
without  an  army — a  General  without  troops!" 
He,  however,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
left  for  Mexico,  uttered  the  following  words  of 
good  advice  to  his  troops  : 

"  Your  present  duty  is  plain.  Return  to  your  families. 
Resume  the  occupations  of  peace.  Yield  obedience  to  the 
laws.  Labor  to  restore  order.  Strive  both  by  couusel  and 
example  to  give  security  to  life  and  property.  And  may 
God  in  his  mercy  direct  you  aright,  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  our  distracted  country !" 

The  peace-loving  people  of  Texas  were  now 
exceedingly  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  Na- 
tional troops.  A  large  portion  of  the  Texan 
army  was  composed  of  a  wild  and  reckless  race 
of  men,  who  recognized  scarcely  any  of  the  re- 
straints of  religion  or  of  law.  Their  dispersion 
was  the  signal  for  a  carnival  of  robbery.  They 
broke  up  into  hundreds  of  gangs,  and  wandered 
in  all  directions  pilfering  and  plundering.  Of- 
ficers and  soldiers  were  alike  engaged  in  this 
game  of  grab.  There  was  surely  some  excuse 
for  the  common  soldiers.  By  the  most  me) 
less  conscription  they  had  been  driven  into 
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army.  For  months  they  had  received  no  pay, 
and  now  they  were  dismissed  hungry,  ragged, 
and  in  beggary.  In  Houston  the  troops  made 
a  regular  raid  upon  all  the  army  stores.  Guns, 
blankets,  clothing,  equipments,  every  thing  Avas 
seized.    The  Houston  Telegraph  says  . 

MTh«y  made  a  clean  sweep,  taking  every  item  of  Gov- 
ernment property  worth  carrying  away.  The  estate  of  the 
Confederacy  seemed  to  be  administered  on  without  regard 
to  law.  The  only  recognized  claim  was  that  of  those  who 
presented  their  own  claim." 

An  ample  military  force  was  sent  by  the 
National  Government  to  Texas,  to  secure  order 
and  to  protect  the  well-disposed  in  their  en- 
deavors to  reconstruct  the  State.  All  the  im- 
portant posts  were  garrisoned,  and  again  there 
was  peace  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Texas  was  redeemed.  The  storm  of  war  had 
passed  away.  Its  desolations  were  awful.  But 
in  the  fury  of  the  tempest  the  blighting  institu- 
tion of  slavery  was  swept  from  the  land.  The 
State  of  Texas,  with  its  fertile  fields  and  sunny 
skies  and  vast  expanse,  has  now  a  career  of 
prosperity  opening  before  it  which  no  imagina- 
tion can  picture. 


ABSALOM  MATHER, 
i. 

u.Tesus  lo'es  me,  this  I  know, 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  bo." 

SO  sang  a  little  blue-eyed  maiden  who  calls 
me  father,  in  the  twilight  of  a  winter  even- 
ing not  very  long  ago,  while  I  accompanied  her 
sweet  voice  with  the  old-fashioned  melodcon  in 
the  sitting-room  at  my  father's  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Keyes,  where  I  was  born.  That  day  I 
had  heard  the  later  part  of  the  story  of  Absalom 
Mather  from  the  young  man's  own  lips.  The 
story  of  his  earlier  life  I  was  already  familiar 
with,  for  I  was  residing  in  Keyes  at  the  time  he 
ran  away  from  his  home,  and  I  had  known  him 
from  his  little  childhood,  and  his  parents  for 
many  years.  When  I  went  to  lied  that  night, 
and  the  little  maiden  nestled  asleep  on  my  arm, 
I  was  thinking  over  that  story  of  Absalom's,  and 
the  sweet  cadences  of  my  little  Clara's  song  still 
echoed  in  my  brain  : 

"Yes,  Jesus  lo'es  me;  yes,  Jesus  lo'es  me; 
Yes,  Jesus  lo'es  me;  the  Bible  tells  me  so." 

Ah  !  if  little  Absalom  had  been  reared  under 
an  influence  so  gentle  as  that  breathed  in  this 
child-song,  his  might  have  been  a  different  story; 
nay,  it  would  have  been. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Hosea  Mather  was  a  most 
upright,  honorable,  well-intentioned  man  ;  but 
the  humanities  were  buried  in  him  beneath  a 
load  of  inherited  prejudices  of  the  harshest  sort. 
He  believed  himself  a  model  man  in  every  re- 
spect. Could  any  man  point  to  a  stain  upon 
his  integrity — to  a  flaw  in  his  religious  armor? 
No.  And  his  parents  were  like  him,  he  could 
tell  you.  When  was  a  Mather  known  to  shirk 
any  stern  religious  duty?  Through  what  great 
sin  of  his  own  or  his  ancestors  God's  wrath  was 
moved,  that  he  sent  his  servant  a  son  so  wild,  so 


wicked,  so  intractable  as  this  Absalom,  Hosea 
Mather  could  not  tell  you.  It  is  true  that  Ab- 
salom was  a  very  bad  boy  in  contradistinction 
from  the  good  boy  of  the  Sabbath-school  book. 
The  child  felt  goaded  toward  wickedness  as  to- 
ward a  refuge,  by  the  cold,  prim  formalities  of 
his  home  and  the  absence  of  love  in  his  father, 
the  presence  of  bitter  severity. 

Absalom's  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth. 
A  step-mother  succeeded  her  at  the  end  of  a 
strictly  proper  period.  No  doubt  she  also  meant 
to  do  by  her  husband's  son  her  whole  duty;  what 
that  was  in  her  eyes  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  she  was  bred  in  the  same  formal,  frigid 
school  of  piety  with  the  boy's  father.  She  shared 
her  husband's  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  Absa- 
lom, lie  remembers  still  the  words  and  the 
dismal  tunc  with  which  she  sung  him  to  sleep 
in  his  youngest  days: 

uTo  all  that's  good  averse  and  blind, 

But  prone  to  all  that's  ill, 
"What  dreadful  darkness  veils  our  mind! 

How  obstinate  our  will ! 
Conceived  in  sin,  O  wretched  state! 

Before  we  draw  our  breath, 
The  first  young  pulse  begins  to  beat 

Iniquity  and  death." 

Absalom  wasjiopular  among  his  mates.  Ev- 
ery body  liked  him,  the  boy  thought,  except 
these  two  stern  rulers  of  his  home.  He  was 
precocious  beyond  his  years,  and  held  in  his  na- 
ture a  most  deplorable  love  of  rollicking  mis- 
chief for  its  own  sweet  sake.  His  father  whipped 
him  without  mercy  on  all  occasions  of  derelic- 
tion from  strict  duty,  even  of  demeanor;  and 
as,  with  a  lad  like  this,  such  occasions  were  very 
frequent,  you  may  understand  that  his  floggings 
were  frequent  too.  Those  who  forget  the  sor- 
rows of  their  childhood — and  I  think  most  peo- 
ple do — never  realize  the  capacity  for  suffering 
that  children  have.  There  were  whole  months 
together  in  the  life  of  this  little  boy  when  the 
days  were  so  utterly  miserable  and  unhappy 
that  he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  night — 
the  merciful,  healing  night,  when  he  could  lay 
his  poor  little  curly  head  on  his  pillow  and  wan- 
der unharmed  in  dreamland.  He  had  no  joy 
but  in  dreams ;  it  was  with  him  just  as  it  may 
be  with  a  felon  in  prison,  or  with  a  slave  who 
has  Icnoicn  freedom  and  happiness.  Tor  when 
he  could  break  away  from  his  master  and  get 
out  among  his  mates  the  boy  was  invariably 
happy. 

There  came  a  time,  when  Absalom  was  ten 
years  old,  that  his  father  took  him  from  his 
school,  and  declared  that  he  would  "take  him 
in  hand"  himself,  and  "break  his  wild  spirits, 
with  God's  help,  or  know  the  reason  why." 
What  new  horrors  these  stern  words  implied 
Absalom  shuddered  to  think.  They  struck  like 
ice  to  his  heart,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  implor- 
ingly up  to  his  father,  only  to  read  relentless 
determination  on  the  stony  face. 

What  grave  offense  had  the  boy  committed  to 
awaken  this  bitter  resolution  ?  One  of  appall- 
ing enormity,  I  assure  you.  He  had  run  away 
from  home  one  night,  and  accompanied  some 
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bigger  boys  to  a  theatrical  performance  given 
at  the  Euterpe  Hall  by  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  Crawling  in  at  a  back  window,  near 
midnight,  he  was  stealing  up  to  his  bed  in  his 
stocking-feet,  when  a  strong  hand  grasped  his 
arm  in  the  darkness,  and  the  voice  of  his  father 
said,  addressing  his  wife  : 

"  Hannah,  bring  a  light." 

TJiere  was  the  scratching  of  a  match  on  the 
wall7and  the  dim  flame  of  a  tallow-candle  dis- 
played the  trembling  culprit  in  his  captor's  hands. 
A  fearful  flogging  with  a  rawhide  followed ;  and 
then  Absalom  was  sent  whimpering  to  his  bed, 
with  the  awful  assurance  that  if  this  course 
of  evil-doing  were  continued  its  consequences 
would  be  specific — floggings  here  below,  and  ev- 
erlasting fire  in  the  world  to  come. 

A  ball-room,  and  equally  a  private  party 
where  there  was  dancing,  were  no  less  criminal 
than  the  theatre  itself  in  Mr.  Mather's  eyes.  As 
for  the  circus,  Absalom  was  plainly  given  to 
understand  that  it  was  the  earthly  representative 
of  that  hell  to  which  he  was  speeding.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  boy  did  not  believe  his  father 
to  be  telling  the  truth  ;  if  he  had,  it  is  probable 
he  would  have  had  little  fear  of  the  hell  which 
was  pictured  in  colors  of  such  dazzling  beauty  ; 
and  little  love  for  that  heaven  which  was  exem- 
plified on  earth  by  dreary,  dreary  sermons,  which 
no  bad  boy  could  understand,  whatever  the  good 
boys  might — by  Sunday  cold  dinners,  and  a 
death-like  hush  all  over  the  house,  with  a  Testa- 
ment or  a  Sabbath-school  book  as  an  enforced 
companion  in  a  dismal  corner,  and  the  hateful 
hours  of  that  hated  day  drag,  drag,  dragging 
their  slow  length  along. 

But  there  was  one  lower  depth  of  sin  for  this 
wretched  boy  to  sink  within.  His  father  taught 
him  with  special  emphasis  the  solemn  fact  that 
'•girls" — a  generic  term — were,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  him,  Absalom,  incarnations  of  evil.  To 
desire  their  companionship  was  to  be  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  Satan  at  once.  To  fall  in  love 
was  the  cardinal  sin.  His  father  gave  love  the 
title  of  idolatrous  worship,  when  its  manifesta- 
tion was  girl-ward.  Mr.  Mather  had  married 
without  it.  In  Absalom's  mother  he  had  mar- 
ried a  fortune  ;  in  his  second  wife  he  had  mar- 
ried a  housekeeper  and  a  sister  in  the  Lord  ;  in 
neither  case  had  he  been  influenced  by  the  car- 
nal idolatries  of  love. 

Now  it  must  be  said  of  this  atrocious  boy  that 
he  liked  the  girls  very  much  ;  and  while  his  fa- 
ther's instructions  gave  him  the  most  dreadful 
sensations  of  guilt,  they  were  nevertheless  wast- 
ed on  him.  He  had  a  gnawing  suspicion  at  his 
heart  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  certain  young 
lady  of  twelve  summers,  named  Emmy  Pad- 
dock, whose  life  he  had  on  one  occasion  saved. 
Since  he  could  not  have  feminine  society  openly 
and  honorably,  he  had  it  in  stealth.  As  every 
body  liked  him,  he  was  persistently  invited  to 
winter-evening  parties  by  his  companions,  but  he 
was  never,  of  course,  allowed  to  go ;  and  as  his 
"  Sunday  clothes"  were  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
there  was  no  going  surreptitiously.    But  for  out- 


door parties  in  the  moonlight,  sliding  down  hill 
in  winter,  or  boating  on  the  river  in  summer, 
the  aforesaid  Sunday  clothes  were  not  neces- 
sary ;  and  Absalom  often  played  truant.  It 
was  at  one  of  these  boating  parties  that  he  im- 
mortalized himself  by  saving  Emmy  Paddock. 
Emmy's  big  brother  was  with  her,  but  he  Avas 
rowing,  and  Absalom  being  deemed  too  small  a 
boy  to  handle  the  oars  (an  assumption  indig- 
nantly disputed  on  his  part),  was  seated  in  the 
stern  with  Emmy.  She,  leaning  over  at  an  in- 
opportune moment,  fell  into  the  water ;  and 
Absalom,  catching  two  handfuls  of  her  dress, 
roared  out  "Woman  overboard  !  stop  her!"  and 
valorously  dragged  the  frightened  miss  into  the 
boat  again,  safe  and  wet. 

This  gave  the  capsheaf  to  Absalom's  stack  of 
popularity,  and  he  was  more  emphatically  than 
ever  voted  a  glorious  good-fellow,  and  afraid  of 
no  one.  Nevertheless,  he  was  very  much  afraid 
of  his  stern  father. 

There  came  a  glorious  winter  night  when  half 
the  girls  and  boys  in  that  school  district  were 
gathered  on  Hibbard's  Hill  for  a  grand  coasting 
frolic.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  as  Absa- 
lom was  looking  out  of  a  window  of  his  prison, 
he  saw  Emmy  Paddock  across  the  street  beck- 
oning to  him.  The  occasion  was  opportune ; 
his  jailers  were  both  out  of  sight  for  the  mo- 
ment— the  father  down  in  the  village  and  the 
step-mother  in  an  upper  chamber.  Absalom 
seized  his  cap  and  ran  out. 

"Coming  out  on  the  hill  to-night,  Absa?" 
said  the  girl. 

"Slidin'?"  queried  Absalom,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  all  the  boys  an'  girls  are  going  to  be 
out.  You  don't  come  out  any  lately,  Absa. 
What  keeps  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  don'  know,"  fibbed  the  bad  boy,  con- 
fusedly ;  for  he  knew  too  well  what  kept  him — 
or  rather  who  kept  him. 

"  Well,  you  better  come,"  said  the  temptress, 
moving  awray.  "I'm  going  to  be  there;  and 
George  Atwell,  and  all  the  boys  an'  girls." 

"By  thunder!"  cried  Absalom,  "I  will  go. 
I'll  be  there,  Emmy,  sure." 

Mrs.  Mather,  from  the  chamber  window,  saw 
this  paralyzing  spectacle,  and  reported  it  to  her 
husband  when  he  came  home.  At  the  tea-table 
Mr.  Mather  said : 

"  I  want  to  know,  Sir,  what  you  meant  by 
going  into  the  street  and  conversing  with  that 
girl  this  afternoon." 

"What  girl,  Sir?"  said  Absalom,  biting  his 
bread-and-butter  and  dropping  his  eyes  upon 
the  morsel. 

"No  prevarication,  boy!"  exclaimed  the  fa- 
ther, sternly.  "Answer  my  question.  What 
were  you  saying  to  her?" 

Aware  of  the  futility  of  efforts  to  avoid  this 
formidable  catechist,  Absalom  answered  that  the 
girl  said  there  was  famous  sliding  on  Hibbard's 
Hill,  and  there  was  going  to  be  a  lot  of  girls  and 
boys  out  to-night,  that's  all. 

"You  will  take  your  book  and  sit  with  me 
this  evening,"  said  the  father. 
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"  I — I  promised  I'd  go  out,  Sir,"  said  Absa- 
lom, with  distress  in  his  face. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ?"  in  a  loud  voice. 
"Yes,  Sir,"  timidly. 

"Then  make  no  remarks.  Take  your  Bible, 
after  tea,  and  read  it  till  your  bedtime." 

Absalom  knew  there  was  no  appeal ;  but  he 
was  determined  he  would  go.  There  would 
only  be  a  flogging,  any  how.  lie  s tufted  his  cap 
and  tippet  under  his  jacket  and  sat  down  to  read 
as  directed.  A  half  hour  passed  in  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  hemming  of  the 
father.  Absalom  arose  quietly  and  laid  his 
book  on  the  table,  open,  as  if  he  was  just  going 
into  the  next  room  a  minute  for  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter or  what-not.  Mr.  Mather  looked  up  over 
his  spectacles,  glanced  at  the  open  book,  and 
pursued  his  reading.  The  boy  slipped  out  the 
back-door,  climbed  the  fence,  and  sped  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  to  the  Hill,  where 
his  comrades  hailed  him  with  shouts  of  wel- 
come. Fred  Paddock,  Emmy's  big  brother,  had 
got  out  an  old  cutter  belonging  to  his  father, 
and  had  dragged  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  but 
they  would  not  run  it  down  till  Absa  Mather 
came.  To  him  was  accorded  the  place  of  hon- 
or as  chief  stecrer  on  the  right,  Fred  Paddock 
taking  the  front  place  on  the  left;  and  behind 
our  hero,  George  Atwcll  was  lieutenant.  The 
cutter  was  filled  with  girls,  while  boys  clung  on 
the  sides  and  back  wherever  they  could.  The 
word  was  given,  and  away  she  went,  the  girls 
screaming  with  laughter  and  the  boys  shouting. 
The  snow  was  one  hard,  glary  crust  of  ice,  over 
which  the  heavy  cutter  shot  rapidly,  while  the 
boys  struggled  in  vain  to  steer  it. 

"  Can't  git  no  purchase  at  all  on  this  crust!" 
sang  out  Absalom. 

The  cutter  took  a  wrong  course  and  ran  side- 
long with  a  heavy  crash  against  the  stone-wall 
at  the  right.  Several  of  the  children  were  hurt, 
but  only  two  seriously.  George  Atwcll  broke 
an  arm,  and  Absalom  Mather  a  leg.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  comrades,  Absalom  made  his 
way  home.  His  father  greeted  him  with  a  ter- 
rible countenance. 

"Where  have  you  been,  Sir?" 

"My  leg's  broken,  father!"  pleaded  the  boy, 
in  great  pain. 

"Served  you  right,"  said  Mr.  Mather,  stern- 
ly. "Boys,  you  go  home !  You  deserve  a  se- 
vere flogging,  Sir ;  and  you  shall  have  it  so  soon 
as  your  leg  is  well.  For  the  present,  God  has 
punished  you  for  your  disobedience  and  wicked- 
ness." 

"Did  God  break  my  leg,  Sir,  because  I  dis- 
obeyed ?"  asked  Absalom,  wonderingly,  as  if  he 
feared  God  were  another  master  suddenly  de- 
veloped as  an  aid  to  his  cruel  father. 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  Mather.  "He 
saw  your  disobedience,  and  directed  this  acci- 
dent as  a  striking  illustration  of  his  anger." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  the  wicked  boy,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  soul,  "what  God  was  mad  at 
Georgey  Atwell  for  then,  for  He  broke  his  arm, 
and  I  know  his  father  let  him  go  out  on  the 
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hill.  He  lets  his  boy  play  whenever  he  likes, 
after  school-hours." 

This  was  only  a  specimen  of  the  hardihood 
with  which  Absalom  Mather  sometimes  met  his 
father's  religious  teachings. 

Doctor  ■  ■  (my  father)  was  sent  for,  the 

broken  leg  was  dressed,  and  Absalom  was  con- 
fined closely  to  the  house  till  the  warm  weather 
of  spring.  No  prison  convict  could  have  been 
rendered  more  miserable  during  this  time  than 
this  boy  was.  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that 
Mr.  Mather  regretted  the  accident.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  thought  it  an  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  to  enable  him  to  get  absolute 
and  unlimited  control  over  his  son.  The  boy 
was  helpless.  Ah,  if  there  had  been  a  little 
gentleness,  a  little,  a  very  little  love,  to  do  its 
work  on  him  now,  his  story  would  not  have 
been  so  sad  a  story !  But  Mr.  Mather  was  all 
iron.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
rule  through  the  aid  of  this  accident  you  will 
see.  • 

Absalom  was  well  at  last ;  and  his  father  an- 
nounced to  him  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
infliction  of  the  long-delayed  flogging  for  that 
act  of  disobedience  last  winter.  This  man  al- 
ways kept  his  word,  you  understand.  He  bade 
the  boy  go  to  that  garret-room  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  so  many  castigations,  and  wait  his 
coming.  Absalom  looked  up  in  a  momentary 
wonder,  remembered  the  promised  punishment, 
and  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

In  the  garret  he  sat  down  upon  a  box  of  old 
papers,  and  meditated.  At  his  foot  lay  a  card, 
and  he  picked  it  up  idly.  There  was  some  writ- 
ing on  it — these  words:  "Marshall  Manville, 
Nashville,  Tenn."  All  that  Absalom  knew 
concerning  his  dead  mother,  was  that  her  maid- 
en name  was  Manville;  this  he  had  learned 
from  the  record  in  the  family  Bible.  As  he 
looked  at  this  card  the  thought  flashed  across 
him  that  Marshall  Manville  might  be  his  mo- 
ther's father  or  brother.  While  he  sat  there,  Mr. 
Mather  came  into  the  room,  and  saw  the  card 
in  his  boy's  hand.  He  took  it  and  read  it;  an 
angry  light  glittered  in  his  eyes,  and  he  tore  the 
card  in  pieces. 

"Strip!" 

The  boy  took  off  his  jacket,  and  the  rawhide 
fell  across  his  shrinking  shoulders,  which  were 
protected  only  by  a  thin  cotton  shirt. 

"This  is  the  last  time  you  whip  me,"  said 
Absalom. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sir?"  said  the 
father,  with  another  cut  of  the  cruel  whip. 

"I  mean  that  I'll  run  away,"  said  the  boy, 
firmlv.  "You're  worse  than  a  slaveholder. 
You  make  a  slave  of  your  own  boy.  You  whip 
me  just  like  they  whip  their  slaves.  I'll  go 
where  the  slaves  live;  see  if  I  don't!  I'll  sell 
myself  for  a  slave  before  I'll  live  with  you. 
They  won't  whip  me  worse  than  you  do." 

Mr.  Mather  seemed  almost  paralyzed  with 
horror  for  a  moment;  then  he  burst  out  with  a 
torrent  of  invective. 

"Leave  me  if  you  dare!"  said  he.  "Run 
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your  wicked  race  to  the  end.  Nothing  will  con- 
quer your  ugly  spirit,  it  seems.  Go  out  into 
the  world  ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  !  Disgrace 
me  by  that  step,  and  from  that  moment  you  are 
no  longer  my  son.  Never  show  your  face  in  my 
house  again." 

Mr.  Mather  was  very  angry.  He  went  down 
into  the  sitting-room  where  his  wife  was,  leaving 
Absalom  alone.  The  boy  put  on  his  jacket, 
went  to  his  own  room,  made  a  little  bundle  of 
things,  and  descended  to  the  sitting-room. 

"I'll  say  good-by  to  you,  Sir,  if  you  like," 
said  he.     "I'm  going  now." 

"  Oh,  dreadful,  dreadful !"  cried  Mrs.  Mather, 
holding  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  She  had  been 
informed  of  the  scene  in  the  garret. 

"Go  back  to  your  room,  Sir!"  shouted  Mr. 
Mather. 

"No,  Sir,  I'm  going  away,  as  you  told  me 
to ;"  and  the  boy  started  for  the  door.  His  fa- 
ther sprang  forward,  seized  the  young  rebel  by 
the  coWar,  dragged  him  to  a  dark  closet,  and 
shut  him  in  there,  fastening  the  door  with  its 
button. 

"Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Mather, 
"  what  a  dreadful  boy !  What  will  you  do  with 
him,  Mr.  Mather?" 

"])o?"  said  the  enraged  parent;  "I'll  con- 
quer him  at  any  cost — at  any  cost.  Yes,  if  I 
have  to  chain  him  to  his  bedpost  like  a  wild 
beast,  I  am  determined  to  do  my  duty,  although 
it  is  a  bitter  trial." 

They  listened  a  moment  to  hear  if  the  rebel 
Avas  crying;  but  all  was  still  as  death  in  the 
closet.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Mather  left 
the  house.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  there  j 
came  three  or  four  solid  and  well-directed  flat- 
foot  kicks  upon  the  closet  door ;  the  button  burst 
off,  and  Absalom  came  out.  Mrs.  Mather  ran 
shrieking  out  of  the  room.  The  boy  left  the 
house  quickly,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  out  in 
the  country,  walking  rapidly  along  the  railroad 
track,  bundle  in  hand.  Before  sundown  he  was 
ten  miles  away  from  home. 

II. 

Two  years  later,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day, 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  sat  in  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Wall  Street,  conversing.  The  office-boy  was 
cleaning  out  the  grate  at  the  moment,  and  as  he 
arose  to  leave  the  room  with  a  scuttleful  of  coals 
and  cold  ashes  the  lawyer  chanced  to  remark : 

"When  do  vou  return  to  Nashville,  Mr.  Man- 
ville  ?" 

The  boy  started,  and  dropped  the  scuttle  with 
a  crash  upon  the  floor,  scattering  its  contents. 
The  two  gentlemen  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"Marshall  Manville,  Nashville,"  he  blurted 
out,  staring  at  the  stranger. 

"Well,  my  lad?"  said  he,  good-naturedly. 

"Are  you  Marshall  Manville,  Nashville?" 
said  the  boy. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling. 
"And  what  of  that?" 

"Then  you  knew  my  mother." 

"Did  I?" 


"Yes,  Sir;  and  perhaps  you  are  my  uncle. 
My  name  is  Absalom  Mather,  and*my  mother's 
name  was  Charlotte  Manville." 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  be  here  ?" 
Absalom  told  his  story  in  a  few  words,  and 
the  Southerner  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  go 
to  Nashville.    The  boy  was  only  too  glad.  They 
left  the  city  together  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Marshall  Manville  proved  to  be  Absa- 
lom's mother's  cousin,  a  lawyer  of  high  standing 
in  Nashville.  He  had  once  offended  Hosea 
Mather  by  expressing  views  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion from  a  Southern  stand-point,  and  all  com- 
munication between  them  had  ceased  years  ago. 
But  the  Southerner  took  a  strong  liking  to  Ab- 
salom— said  he  greatly  resembled  his  mother  in 
the  face.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own;  and 
from  that  time  forward  Absalom  became  as  a 
son  to  him. 

It  was  natural  that  the  boy's  love  should  go 
out  so  strongly  as  it  did  toward  his  new  father, 
who  was  so  kind,  so  indulgent ;  and  Mr.  Man- 
ville found  it  an  easy  task  to  shape  all  Absa- 
lom's views  in  his  own  mould.  The  lad  was  al- 
ready prejudiced  against  the  lovers  of  reform — 
Abolitionists,  temperance  men,  religionists — for 
he  had  learned  to  look  with  a  distrustful  eye  on 
every  good  thing  that  met  his  father's  approval. 
Boys  reason  only  a  posteriori.  Absalom  knew 
his  father  to  be  a  firm  anti-slavery  man,  himself 
a  brutal  task-master.  Here  in  his  new  father's 
house  he  saw  slave  servants,  who  gave,  no  signs 
of  suffering  under  the  galling  chain.  Mr.  Man- 
ville treated  his  slaves  well.  They  were  never 
flogged,  as  the  boy  remembered  he  had  been. 
I  They  had  more  liberty,  apparently,  than  he  had 
had.  They  always  spoke  well  of  their  master. 
Excepting  old  Tenah,  the  cook,  who  had  a  hus- 
band in  Kentucky  somewhere,  all  Mr.  Manville's 
slaves  gave  token  of  perfect  content. 

Old  Tenah,  by-the-way,  was  something  of  a 
character.  She  was  a  strong,  square-built  ne- 
gress,  as  black  as  coal,  and  with  tight-curling 
wool  on  her  head,  in  which  there  was  no  speck 
of  gray.  Her  face  was  seamed  and  wrinkled 
with  old  age  ;  but  hers  were  all  kindly  wrinkles. 
No  one  could  look  into  old  Tenah's  face  without 
warming  toward  her,  with  her  sad,  sweet  eyes — 
those  wells  of  beauty  which  so  often  dwell  in  the 
face  of  the  pure-blooded  Guinea  negro,  and  give 
a  touch  of  the  poetic  to  the  blackest  countenance. 
In  this  woman  Absalom  Mather,  reared  in  the 
strictest  of  religious  families,  first  beheld  illus- 
trated the  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion.  Te- 
nah loved  her  Bible  and  her  God,  and  tried  to 
shed  that  love  on  all  who  would  permit  her  to. 
From  the  first,  Absalom  became  a  great  pet  with 
this  pious  old  creature,  and  he  learned  to  love 
her  in  his  turn  ;  wrinkled  old  negress  that  she 
was,  she  was  "irresistible."  Great  was  her 
grief  over  Absalom's  story  when  he  one  day  re- 
lated it  to  her. 

"Why,  why,  why!"  ejaculated  Tenah,  in  al- 
ternating gusts  of  emotion,  first  at  the  cruelty 
of  the  father  and  then  at  the  restiveness  of  the 
son;  "dat  wuz  too  bad,  honey,  dat  wuz!  But 
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yer  mus'n't  blame  de  good  Lord  'case  yer  fader 
wuz  too  ha'sh  Wld  yer.  De  Lord  lubs  all  his 
chil'en ;  He  does  so." 

Thus  it  chanced  that  the  severity  which  drove 
Absalom  from  his  father's  hemic  was  not  allowed 
to  harden  his  heart,  through  the  softening  influ- 
ences liroiight  to  act  upon  it  by  an  ignorant  slave 
whose  whole  creed  was  love. 

Six  years  passed,  aud  Absalom  was  a  tall  and 
handsome  youth  of  eighteen.  During  all  this 
time  he  had  held  no  communication  with  his 
father,  nor  with  any  one  in  his  Northern  home. 
He  no  longer  looked  upon  it  as  his  home  :  he 
never  expected  to  see  it  again.  He  had  entered 
Upon  a  new  and  beautiful  life,  and  WBS a  favorite 
in  the  highest  social  circles  of  Nashville.  His 
comrades  were  the  (lower  of  young  manhood  in 
that  city.    At  this  time  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

Of  course  Absalom  sympathized  with  his 
friends  and  fellows.  The  city  blazed  with  ex- 
citement. There  were  enthusiastic  meetings, 
at  which  orators  glorified  their  cause  with  elo- 
quent and  soul-stirring  language.  Their  fevered 
denunciations  of  Northern  sentiment,  its  bigoted 
reformers,  its  tyranny  of  prejudice,  found  quick 
response  in  the  boy's  heart.  His  father  stood 
before  him,  an  incarnation  of  that  oppression 
which  the  South  charged  upon  the  North.  No 
statement  was  too  extravagant  for  him  to  be- 
lieve. 

"  Let  Abraham  Lincoln  assume  the  Presi- 
dential Chair/'  shouted  an  Alabama  Congress- 
man at  one  of  these  night  assemblages,  "and 
live  hundred  thousand  Wide-awake^,  drilled  in 
secret  in  the  use  of  arms,  will  march  over  the 
border,  lay  waste  the  plantations,  set  the  ne- 
groes free,  and  amalgamate  the  fair  daughters 
of  the  South  with  the  buck-niggers  from  off  the 
plantations,  before  your  very  eyes!  Southern- 
ers, are  you  ready  to  submit  to  your  fate  like 
cowards  ?" 

"No!  never!  never!"  rose  a  thrilling  cry  in 
answer  to  the  orator,  and  in  that  shout  no  voice 
was  louder  than  Absalom  Mather's,  horrified  by 
this  dreadful  picture — whose  untruthfulness  he 
could  not  know — in  which  he  saw  the  doom  of 
many  a  beautiful  maiden  of  his  acquaisjnnce ; 
and  Absalom's  old  love  for  "the  girls"  had  not 
yet  forsaken  him.  It.  scarcely  needed  the  voice 
of  beauty  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  chivalry,  and  go  out  to  battle  for  Southern 
rights. 

What  the  Seventh  Regiment  was  to  New 
York  before  the  War  the  Rock  City  Guards 
were  to  Nashville — the  pet  and  the  pride  of  the 
city.  Absalom  was  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  marched  away  with  the  regiment  of 
which  it  formed  a  part — the  First  Tennessee, 
commanded  by  Colonel,  afterward  General, 
Mancy,  of  the  "Confederate  Army."  Scarce 
any  man  of  that  regiment  believed  that  this  was 
to  be  more  than  a  holiday  march  ;  and  before 
young  Mather's  eyes  there  glowed  an  inspiring 
picture  of  the  day  when,  with  his  gallant  com- 
rades, he  should  return  in  honor  to  Nashville, 
to  be  welcomed  bv  enthusiastic  crowds ;  to  be 


greeted  by  the  same  sweet  smiles,  the  same  flut- 
tering of  perfumed  handkerchiefs,  that  cheered 
their  departure ;  luxurious  banquets  would  be 
spread,  and  garlands  of  flowers  would  strew  their 
path ;  their  glories  would  be  blazoned  in  the 
;  newspapers  and  rehearsed  in  song ;  with  ban- 
ners Hying  and  music  pealing  they  would  return 
to  the  homes  they  had  marched  forth  to  defend, 
and  among  the  fair  faces  lining  the  streets  he 
would  look  for  the  one  he  held  dearest,  and  note 
the  glad  pride  in  her  eyes. 

Ah,  how  different  from  this  boyish  dream 
was  the  bitter,  bitter  truth !  And  with  what  a 
different  heart  Absalom  Mather  returned  to 
Nashville  at  last ! 

The  First  Tennessee  fought  bravely  in  a 
wicked  cause  at  Ferryville,  Kentucky,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  18G2.  They  contested  the  field 
for  hours  with  the  gallant  First  Wisconsin,  and 
were  defeated,  after  Buffering  almost  annihilation 
under  a  terrible  cross-fire.  Young  Mather  was 
shot  in  the  face,  and  frightfully  mutilated  ■  but 
he  survived,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  men  who 
constituted  all  that  remained  of  the  First  Ten- 
nessee regiment  when  Johnston  surrendered  his 
ragged  army  to  Sherman  in  April,  18G5. 

Absalom  Mather  returned  to  Nashville  with 
his  health  shattered,  his  clothing  rags,  his  pock- 
ets empty,  his  heart  unutterably  sad.  No  ban- 
ners, no  music,  no  welcoming  huzzas,  no  fair 
ladies,  no  banqueting,  no  glory — only  shame, 
despair,  desolation  ! 

But  Absalom  was  changed,  almost  beyond 
recognition.  It  was  a  high-spirited,  proud-step- 
ping, healthy,  handsome  youth  who  marched 
out  of  Nashville  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  hum- 
ble, broken  invalid,  with  a  scarred  and  distorted 
face,  who  returned  to-day.  It  was  a  narrowed, 
North-hating,  South-loving,  and  yet  inexperi- 
enced heart  that  he  had  borne  away.  It  was  a 
softened  and  enlightened  heart — a  freedom-lov- 
ing, slavery-hating  heart — that  he  brought  back. 
Why  he  returned  to  Nashville  at  all  he  could 
scarcely  tell ;  he  had  a  faint  idea  of  finding 
friends,  perhaps.  He  looked  only  for  some 
member  of  Mr.  Marshall  Manville's  household, 
however ;  and  he  found  Tenah.  The  rest  were 
gone  or  dead. 

There  were  those  who  would  have  helped 
young  Mather,  no  doubt :  but  to  these  he  spoke 
so  bitterly  that  they  turned  their  backs  upon  him. 

"Don't  talk  those  old  lies  to  me!"  he  would 
cry,  with  husky,  vehement  voice.  "Lies!  I 
teil  you,  lies !  See  what  they  have  brought  us 
to!" 

"A  Yankee  born — what  could  you  expect?" 
they  would  sneer,  and  leave  him. 

I  said  Absalom  found  old  Tenah.  The  lov- 
ing  negress  greeted  him  as  one  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  tears  of  joy  chased  over  her  ebony 
face  while  she  kissed  the  poor  bony  hands  again 
and  again.  Tenah  had  become  the  possessor 
of  a  snug  little  house,  and  her  "  ole  man"  had 
joined  her,  and  they  were  living  together  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years.  She  offered  Absalom 
a  home  with  her ;  and  he  accepted  it. 
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"  Mas'  Abs'lom,"  she  would  say  to  him,  some- 
times, "  wha'  fer  makes  yer  set  dat  way,  sough- 
in'  like  yer  heart  was  done  broke,  honey  ?  Yer 
make  d'  ole  woman  feel  mighty  bad,  yer  does. 
It  ain't  'case  yer  fought  agin  de  good  Uncle 
Abe,  I  hopes,  honey  ?  Yer  didn't  ought  to  feel 
dat  yare  way  now.  De  good  Lord  forgibs  dem 
dat  'pent  ob  dar  sins,  an'  I  knows  yer  'pents — I 
knows  yer  does." 

"It  isn't  that,  Tenah,"  said  Absalom,  shak- 
ing his  head  sadly.     "It's  worse  than  that." 

"  Sakes  now,  chile;  what  kin  it  be,  den? 
Woan't  yer  tell  ole  Tenah  what's  a  troublin' 
yer  ?  Do,  now,  Mas'  Abs'lom  ;  p'raps  I  mought 
comfort  yer,  now ;  who  knows  ?  Woan't  yer 
tell  me,  chile  ?" 

"Bless  your  kind  old  heart,  Tenah,  it's  past 
your  comfort,  I  think,"  said  Absalom,  looking 
down  on  the  old  negress  as  she  knelt  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  "It's  my  father  I'm  thinking 
about.  Oh,  for  one  touch  of  my  wronged  fa- 
ther's hands  before  I  die  !  The  end  of  my  life 
seems  near,  Tenah,  and  I  long  to  throw  myself 
at  his  feet  and  be  forgiven.  My  heart  yearns 
toward  him  strangely  now." 

"Den  why  don't  yer  gwo,  chile?"  quavered 
Tenah,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  checks. 
"  Lord  bless  yer,  I  knows  yer  fader  'ud  jump  out 
his  skin,  he'd  be  so  glad  yer'd  come  back,  an' 
he'd  cry  out,  '  Dis  my  son  wuz  dead,  an'  is  'live 
ag'in — he  wuz  loss,  an'  he  is  foun'  ag'in.'  I'd 
gwo  to-morrer  cf  I  wuz  you,  chile." 

"  Look  at  mc,  Tenah  I"  said  the  young  man, 
drawing  his  lean  length  up;  "can  I  walk  a 
thousand  miles  without  food  or  shelter?  Who 
would  shelter  mef" 

That  night,  as  he  lay  in  his  humble  bed  in 
old  Tenah 's  house,  he  heard  the  aged  negroes 
engaged  in  a  long  and  subdued  consultation. 
The  next  morning  the  result  of  the  conversation 
was  made  apparent. 

"Mas'  Abs'lom,"  said  old  Tenah,  with  the 
air  of  one  about  to  make  a  long  speech,  "dis 
yare  war's  made  some  mighty  cur'us  turnin's 
an'  oberturnin's,  a  fact,  sure  !  Now,  dar  wuz 
you,  comf'blc  an'  happy,  an'  free  an'  'trong;  an' 
dar  wuz  me  an'  my  ole  man,  in  de  chains  ob 
slavery.  Now  hyar  is  we,  free  an'  happy, 
tanks  to  de  good  Lord  an'  de  ole  Abe ;  an'  hyar 
is  you,  pore  an'  'sconsolate.  Now  afore  de  war, 
dar  wuz  my  ole  man  a  savin'  up  his  money  fer 
to  buy  his  free  wid,  an'  along  come  de  war  air 
he  got  his  free  fer  not'in,  an'  I  got  mine  too, 
hallelujar!  an'  so  he  burrid  de  money  in  de 
groun',  an'  I's  got  urn  in  dis  yare  ole  stock'n, 
an'  we's  boddered  mos'  to  deff  w'at  ter  do  wid 
um.  An' — an' — lors,  lors,  ole  man,  stop  yer 
snivelin'!"  burst  out  old  Tenah,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears;  "an'  w'at  we  wants  fer  to  do, 
honey,  is  jist  dis  yare — we — oh,  lors  ! — dare, 
gwo  'long — take  de  money,  Mas'  Abs'lom,  an' 
gwo  an'  see  yer  fader,  an'  tole  'im  ole  Tenah 
sent  yer,  honey!" 

Absalom  said  nothing — for  he  was  nearly 
choked  with  emotion,  poor  lad! — but  he  shook 
his  head. 


"W'at!"  cried  Tenah,  drying  her  eyes  on 
her  apron,  "yer  woan't,  chile?  Wha'  fer? 
Now,  dat's  yer  pride,  honey !  Dat's  jist  yer  ole 
pride,  dat  I  tort  wuz  all  gone  wid  your  'pent- 
ance.  Yer  is  too  proud  ter  take  de  niggers' 
money ;  de  Lord  forgib  yer  !" 

Why  prolong  the  scene  ?  I  protest  my  own 
eyes  are  so  weak  I  can  hardly  see  the  paper  on 
which  I  am  writing.  In  a  word,  Absalom  yield- 
ed ;  took  the  money  with  humble,  hearty  thanks, 
and  went  his  way. 

III. 

A  tall,  gaunt  youth  got  off  the  cars  at  Keycs 
station  at  sundown  of  a  pleasant  summer  day, 
and  looked  about  with  a  strange  interest  on  the 
old  scenes  that  he  had  left  a  dozen  years  ago. 
He  walked  slowly  up  the  street,  carrying  a  rag- 
ged gray  blanket  on  his  arm.  His  clothing  was 
sadly  dilapidated,  and  his  pantaloons  were  the 
same  worn  pair  of  Union  blue  that  he  had  on 
when  he  came  back  to  Nashville, — for  this  arti- 
cle of  dress  was  a  not  uncommon  thing  among 
\  the  rebel  soldiery  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

He  hardly  recognized  the  changed  aspect  of 
the  streets.  Here  was  a  hill  in  times  agone  ; 
whither  had  it  vanished?  Where  were  those 
other  hills  that  used  to  lie  off  yonder  to  the  left? 
I  The  whole  scene  seemed  to  have  been  leveled 
;  and  smoothed,  somehow.  Keycs  was  plentiful 
with  hills  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  what  had  become 
of  them?  New  buildings  greeted  him  on  ev- 
ery hand.  What  wondrous  changes  had  taken 
place  in  Keycs!  Here  was  where  Ilihbard's 
Iiill  used  to  be  ;  covered  with  houses  now.  The 
old  lane  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  street. 
His  check  flushed  at  sight  of  his  father's  old 
brick  mansion — once  the  pride  of  the  street  on 
which  it  stood — now  overshadowed  by  many 
finer  residences. 

|  I  low  fast  his  heart  beat  as  he  laid  his  lean 
•  hand  on  the  familiar  gate  of  his  father's  grounds  ! 
It  was  still  light  out-of-doors,  but  the  curtains 
i  of  his  father's  house  were  drawn,  and  the  lamp- 
I  light  shone  through — just  as  it  used  to  do  when 
he  was  little.  As  he  stood  there  a  moment, 
lookii^  about  him,  a  young  woman  came  by, 
pushing  a  little  carriage  before  her  in  which  a 
baby  lay  sleeping.  She  looked  hard  at  the 
gaunt  young  man  —  hesitated,  stopped  —  pro- 
nounced his  name  in  a  wondering  tone. 

"You  know  me?"  said  Absalom,  gazing 
eagerly  in  her  face. 

"  Are  you  truly  Absalom  Mather?"  said  she. 

"What  is  left  of  him,"  he  answered. 

"Have  you  forgotten  Emmy  Paddock?"  she 
said,  extending  her  hand. 

He  grasped  it  with  eager  gladness.  He  re- 
membered what  came  of  speaking  to  little  Emmy 
Paddock  on  this  spot,  years  ago. 

"Come  and  see  me,"  said  she.  "I  live  in 
Berkeley  Street,  opposite  the  school-house.  My 
name  is  Mrs.  Belton  now." 

Absalom  watched  her  out  of  sight.  This 
cheered  him.  He  went  around  to  the  wing  door 
of  his  father's  house,  and  rapped.     The  door 
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Opened.  They  wore  at  tea — the  picture  as  un- 
changed as  if  lie  had  left  it  Ia>t  night. 

•  \\v  !i;ivc  nothing  for  von,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
ther, holding  by  t lie  latch  of  the  door,  and  about 
to  close  it. 

"  Stop!"  said  Mr.  Mather.  "  It  is  a  soldier, 
I  think.  Come  in.  Hannah,  give  the  soldier 
a  chait.     What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Father!"  said  the  poor  hoy,  in  a  half  moan, 
"don't  yon  know  me?" 

"Who  calif  me  father?"  said  Mr.  Mather, 
turning  pale. 

"  Four  own  son,"  s:iid  Absalom.  "I  have 
conic  hack,  father,  to  pray  for  your  forgiveness." 

There  was  a  moment  of  painful  silence,  in 
which  the  father  glared  upon  his  son.  Then 
hs  lp<  >ke  : 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  in  (he  pattfiw 
years?" 

"Fighting  against  my  country,  father,"  said 
Absalom,  pleadingly.  "  I  have  done  great 
wrong,  and  I  am  bitterly  repentant." 

Mr.  Mather  arose  from  his  seat. 

"And  you  dare  to  come  to  me  in  your  day 

of  degradation,  after  your  years  of  wickedness 

— to  me,  whom  you  have  wronged  so  basely  !  I 
have- no  word-;  to  waste  on  you.  You  arc  no 
son  of  mine.  Take  yourself  and  your  rags  into 
the  Streets;  yon  have  earned  your  punishment  ; 
I  care  little  what  it  is.   Go  ! " 

"  /•),(/,<  >-r 

"Call  me  that  name  again,  and  I'll  throw 
yon  out  of  my  house.  You  lead  a  life  of  crime 
till  you  are  covered  with  tilth  ami  rags,  and  then 
•yon  come  to  me  to  hide  you  ami  nurse  you. 
Viper!     Begone,  1  say  !" 

With  tremhlingjiands  poor  Absalom  gathered 
up  his  ragged  blanket,  and  went  slowly  out — 
crushed,  overwhelmed.  lie  showed  no  proper 
spirit,  this  young  man.  I  confess  that  he  was 
a  most  degraded  specimen  of  humanity  in  that 
hoar.  The  best  we  could  say  for  such  a  wretch 
would  be  this,  "  (to,  and  sin  u<>  won  ." 

To  you,  my  respectable  reader,  these  words 
would  come  like  a  slap  in  the  face,  no  doubt. 
But  they  were  all  this  young  man  wanted — all ! 
Ah,  he  was  sunk  very  low  ;  he  craved  these 
words — with  what  a  gnawing  hunger! 

Wearily  he  walked  down  the  street,  with  its 
long  avenue  of  shade  trees.  Whither  should 
he  go  ? 

He  had  money  enough.  lie  had  saved  Ten* 
ah's  store  with  jealous  care.  He  would  not  use 
a  cent,  save  as  he  must.  He  had  now  fasted 
since  morning,  and  felt  hungry  and  tired.  There 
were  three  handsome  hotels  in  the  flourishing 
village.  "Too  fine  for  me!"  he  sighed.  He 
remembered  that  in  old  times  there  used  to  be, 
across  the  river,  a  low,  cheap  hotel,  that  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  enter  when  a  boy. 
Now,  it  was  bis  refuge — provided  it  were  still 
there  ;  and  if  it  were  not — 

What  a  vivid  picture  was  that  which  crowded 
upon  his  brain,  of  the  deep,  still  waters  of  the 
river,  rolling  in  darkness  under  tjje  long  bridge 
he  must  cross !    He  could  sleep  t/urc,  perhaps. 
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The  old  bakery  under  the  paint-shop  had  its 
door  invitingly  open,  and  he  saw  the  long  rows 
of  white,  soft  bread  on  the  shelves.  He  went 
in  and  bought  a  loaf.  The  baker  (not  the  old 
baker,  Uncle  Grcenleaf,  Absalom  thought — a 
new-comer)  stared  hard  at  him.  Such  a  look- 
ing creature  was  seldom  seen  in  that  neat  and 
prosperous  village. 

"  War's  used  you  rough,  comrade,"  said  the 
baker. 

Absalom  looked  up,  cheered  by  the  kind 
tone;  but  at  the  instant  he  thought,  "the  tone 
i^  not  for  me ;  if  he  knew  I  was  a  rebel  he 
would  spurn  me."    He  moved  away  in  silence. 

"Hold  on!"  cried  the  baker.  "Don't  go 
off  that  way !  That's  a  queer  wound  you've 
gol  in  your  check.  Look  'ere  !"  and  the  baker, 
turning  his  right  cheek  to  the  light,  pointed  to 
a  similar  wound  in  his  own  face.  *fMight  be 
the  brother  of  mine,  eh,  comrade?  Where'd 
you  git  yours  ?M 

"  lVrryville,"  said  Absalom,  munching  a 
piece  of  hi-  bread  ;  and  his  mind  ran  back  with 
a  Hash  to  that  day  of  battle. 

••  What!  Perryville !"  cried  the  baker,  com- 
ing out  from  behind  his  counter  and  extending 
his  hand.  "  Why,  shake  hands,  old  chap, 
there's  where  I  got  mine.  What  regiment  was 
you  in?"  pumping  Absalom's  lean  hand  cord- 
ially. 

"First  Tennessee,"  said  Absalom. 

The  baker  stared,  and  cried,  "  What !  a 
Johnny?"  stopped  pumping  and  held  the  rebel's 
hand  but  loosely. 

'  Yes,  drop  it!"  cried  Absalom,  bitterly; 
"fling  it  off,  and  kick  me  into  the  street.  I  de- 
serve it." 

However,  the  baker  did  not  do  any  thing  so 
rush.     He  released  the  hand  very  gently,  and 

laid, 

"Sit  down.  Sit  down,  Johnny,  and  tell  us 
who  you  arc,  and  what  you're  doing  here?" 

Absalom  complied,  and  related  his  history  in 
full,  something  as  I  have  told  it — with  many  a 
bitter  self-reproach,  and  even  with  sobs — un- 
manly sobs.  ( )h,  he  was  very  degraded !  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  baker's  eyes  moistened  too,  and 
he  had  use  for  a  large  red  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief, which  he  had  to  go  behind  the  counter 
after,  having  left  it  lying  on  a  barrel  of  crackers. 

"Johnny,  do  you  see  that  flag  ?"  The  baker 
pointed  to  the  stars  and  stripes  hanging  in  his 
window.  "Now,  here's  all  I  want  you  to  do. 
Go  round  there  and  kiss  the  old  flag.    Do  it  ?" 

Absalom's  answer  was  to  obey,  with  impres- 
sive solemnity. 

' 4  That's  enough,  old  fellow !  Your  own  flesh- 
an'-blood  may  go  back  on  you,  if  they  like.  / 
won't !  Here's  my  hand  ;  and  when  I  shake 
vours  as  I  do  now,  I  shake  the  hand  of  a  re- 
pentant sinner  and  a  loyal  man.  That's  enough 
for  Jo  Belton.  You've  told  me  your  story,  and 
I'll  tell  you  mine  in  two  words.  I  was  in  the 
First  Wisconsin  in  that  battle  of  Perryville, 
when  I  got  this  in  my  cheek  that's  the  twin  of 
yours.    You  was  on  the  wrong  side,  and  I  was 
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on  the  right  side.  Perhaps  it  was  you  shot  me, 
and  perhaps  it  was  me  shot  you.  Who  knows  ? 
I  am  a  Wisconsin  man  born,  but  when  the  war 
broke  out  I  was  living  here  in  Keyes,  a  jour- 
neyman in  this  shop.  I  went  back  to  my  own 
State  to  enlist.  After  I  got  my  discharge  I 
came  back  to  Keyes,  bought  this  bakery,  and 
married  the  nicest  girl  in  the  village.  My  wife 
was  right  here  in  this  shop  an  hour  ago,  with 
the  little  feller.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  take  you  up  to  my  house  to-night,  any  how. 
You  say  you  want  to  go  to  work.  You  don't 
look  very  strong,  but  I  guess  you  can  knead 
dough  ;  and  here's  a  place  for  you  in  my  shop, 
if  you  want  to  be  a  baker." 

Absalom's  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  He 
pressed  Jo  Belton's  hand  with  a  warmth  that 
spoke  volumes,  while  again  tears  crept  down  his 
worn  cheeks. 

A  happy  home  was  that  to  which  the  baker 
took  our  friend — a  cozy,  white-painted  cottage, 
into  whose  front-door  Jo  Belton  walked  with 
the  air  of  a  proprietor,  and  not  of  a  mere  tenant. 
He  left  Absalom  in  the  parlor,  and  went  out  to 
tell  his  wife  they  had  got  a  visitor. 

"Who  is  it,  Joev?'5 

"Oh,  a  brother  soldier  from  the  West,"  said 
Belton.    "  Is  the  front  chamber  all  ship-shape?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  wife. 

' '  Then  I'll  show  him  up.  He'll  want  to  comb 
his  hair.  Set  out  a  lunch,  Em.  He  hain't 
been  to  supper  yet." 

He  took  Absalom  up  into  the  chamber. 

"There,  Johnny,"  said  he ;  "  but  no — I  won't 
call  you  Johnny  any  more  ;  you're  a  Union  man 
now — come  down  stairs  as  soon  as  you  wash  off 
the  travel  dust." 

Left  alone,  Avhat  does  Absalom  do  but  fall 
on  his  knees  and  thank  his  God  for  this  good 
friend,  thus  wonderfully  sent  him  in  his  weariest 
hour  of  pain  ?  And  then,  after  doing  what  he 
could  to  make  himself  presentable — which  was 
not  much,  it  must  be  admitted — he  descended. 

"My  wife,  Mr.  Mather,"  said  Belton,  proud- 
ly, as  Absalom  entered  the  room.  "Hallo, 
Era  !  What's  that  mean  ?  Why,  you  know 
each  other,  do  you  ?  Well,  well — wonders  nev- 
er will  cease.  First,  he's  got  the  twin-brother 
of  my  game  cheek,  and  then  he  got  it  at  Perry- 
ville,  and  now  he  knows  my  wife !    Well,  well*" 

"We  were  children  together,"  says  the  little 
woman  ;  and  then  she  gives  her  husband  a  look 
that  says  she  don't  understand  at  all  what  Absa 
Mather  is  doing  here  when  his  own  father  lives 
just  around  in  Broad  Street.  So  the  story  has 
to  be  told  again.  Emma  sheds  a  tear  or  two 
on  her  own  private  account,  and  relieves  herself 
by  kissing  the  baby,  who  lies  asleep  in  his  cradle. 
And  the  friends  hold  pleasant  chat  till  bedtime. 

I  wish  I  could  say  now  that  Hosea  Mather, 
seeing  his  son  laboring  humbly  and  with  a  con- 
trite spirit,  seeing  also  the  magnanimity  of  that 
noble  Union  veteran,  Jo  Belton,  went  one  day 
ro  the  shop  where  his  son  worked,  held  out 
the  hand  of  forgiveness  to  Absalom,  and  felt  it 


grasped  by  his  boy's  hand,  floury  from  the 
dough.  But  Mr.  Mather  avoids  his  son,  and 
has  never  entered  the  bakery.  This  in  spite  of 
the  visit  Jo  Belton  made  him  one  night,  and 
the  long  and  earnest  talk  they  had  together ;  in 
spite  also  of  the  arguments  of  his  pastor  in  Ab- 
salom's behalf.  What  the  father  did  do  was  to 
send  a  chilling  letter  to  his  son,  extending  his 
forgiveness  formally,  and  concluding  thus  : 

"  Any  pecuniary  necessities  will  be  relieved  on  applica- 
tion by  letter  to  Yours,  &c,  H.  Mather." 

Absalom  returned  his  thanks  to  his  father, 
told  him  the  story  of  old  Tenah,  and  solicited  a 
contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  her  bene- 
fit. The  money  was  furnished,  and  Absalom 
sent  it  to  the  good  old  negress,  with  a  most  af- 
fectionate letter,  which  I  trust  some  good  Chris- 
tian reads  to  her  every  month  or  so,  to  her  cease- 
less delight. 


TWO  CAN  PLAY  AT  THAT  GAME, 
i. 

THREE  figures  on  a  shady  piazza,  two  wo- 
men and  one  man  (the  true  American  pro- 
portion), an  opening  in  the  vines  through  which 
appears  a  distant  blue  mountain,  an  intervening 
stretch  of  garden,  meadow,  and  stream — such  is 
the  picture.  I  might  fill  up  the  fore-ground  b}' 
telling  you  that  one  of  the  women  is  beautiful ; 
that  the  man  is  a  pale  clergyman,  with  a  brown- 
covered  novel  in  his  hand;  that  the  other  wo; 
man  is  scarce  a  woman,  a  girl  of  fifteen, 

"  Standing  still  with  waiting  feet, 
Where  womanhood  and  childbood  meet.'' 

It  is  a  warm  morning,  and  the  ladies  are  in 
the  gossamer  white  negligees  so  becoming  to  wo- 
men of  every  age;  that  "sweet  neglect"  of  the 
poet,  which  is,  after  all,  attained  unto  only  by 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  arts,  neatness  and  lux- 
ury combined.  The  clergyman  himself  in  this 
sweet  seclusion  has  broken  his  shell  of  black, 
and  come  out  in  the  delicious  impropriety  of  a 
cool  white  linen  coat ;  but  so  deep  is  the  shadow 
of  the  vines  that  these  high  lights  are  not  dis- 
pleasing. 

"  Read  aloud,  Mr.  Hemes,"  said  the  beauty  ; 
"give  us  a  good  thought  this  warm  morning!" 

Mr.  Herries  read:  "Youth  is  a  mistake. 
Middle  Life  a  struggle,  Old  Age  a  regret." 

The  beauty  laughed.  "I  thought  you  were 
reading  a  novel,  not  a  homily." 

"Sol  am ;  but  novels  are  the  vehicles  by 
which  homilies  travel  nowadays." 

"If  youth  is  a  mistake,  let  us  keep  making 
it,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Herries,  "don't  be  so 
clever !" 

The  beauty  sighed.  Middle  Life  was  not  far 
off,  yet  still  her  peerless  beauty  remained  un- 
touched; she  was  smooth,  radiant,  calm,  her 
cheek  had  still  the  softest  bloom,  her  eyes  held 
in  their  clear  blue  the  love  light  of  seventeen. 
Her  figure,  tall,  swaying,  delicate,  was  yet 
rounded  to  th^  perfect  line  of  grace  ;  her  teeth, 
the  signet  of  female  beauty,  were  like  pearls — 
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"like  a  slice  of  fresh  cocoa-nut" — "like  unto  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  Mount  Gideon  in  which  there 
is  not  one  wanting."  Such  was  Constance  How- 
ard, a  widow,  the  step-mother  of  the  girl  Grace, 
the  lady  of  Estcourt  Manor-House,  to  which, 
and  to  its  inmates,  we  respectfully  invite  your 
attention  for  an  hour. 

"  Mrs.  Macdonald,  Miss  Stoddart,  Mr.  Grey- 
son,  and  Mr.  Fellowes,  come  to-night,"  said  Mr. 
Herries,  "and  my  happiness  goes.  I  am  in  one 
of  those  most  fortuitous  conditions  of  human 
life  when  man  is  blest,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
disturbed.  However,  I  promise  to  be  amiable 
if  you  will  describe  to  me  every  one  of  these 
people,  and  allow  me  to  go  away  in  three  days 
if  I  do  not  like  them,  to  come  back  when  you 
and  Grace,  having  felt  the  insufficiency  of  soci- 
ety, return  to  your  muttons  and  to  me." 

"Do  not  speak  of  muttons,  Mr.  Herries,  in 
the  same  breath  with  Mrs.  Macdonald.  Sbe  is 
a  genius,  an  enthusiast,  a  reader,  a  thinker,  a 
spoiled  pet  of  society — amusement  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  study  for  a  lifetime  !  You  are  the  most 
fortunate  of  men  to  have  brought  to  you  one  of 
the  nonpareils  of  the  nineteenth  century;  a  wo- 
man whom  men  cross  the  ocean  to  see ;  whom 
to  see  is  to  adore ;  who,  like  Re'camier,  though 
always  loved,  has  never  loved ;  who  drinks  in 
admiration  as  the  rest  of  us  drink  black  tea ;  a 
woman  of  too  much  brain  and  too  much  heart ; 
and,  greatest  wonder  of  all,  though  such  a  pet 
of  your  sex,  admired  always  by  her  own." 

"Goodness  gracious  me!"  said  Mr.  Herries, 
as  Mrs.  Howard  stopped  for  want  of  brenth. 
"  what  time  does  the  first  train  leave  ?  But 
tell  me,  is  this  paragon  happy  ?" 

"  Alas  !  no.  And  Miss  Stoddart  is  a  clever 
girl  of  six-and-twenty,  fond  of  literature  ami 
spiritualism,  very  pretty,  feminine,  and  attract- 
ive, but  also  with  too  much  brain." 

"Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Howard,  you  are  get- 
ting oppressive.  I  must  really  ask  you  to  throw 
in  a  little  stupidity.  I  can  not  stand  so  much 
<  brain.' " 

"Well,  Mr.  Fellowes,  then,  is  one  of  those 
pleasant  people  without  any  too  much  brain, 
with  accomplishments  and  good  manners  ;  one 
of  the  caryatides  of  society,  who  silently  hold  up 
the  structure — " 

"Thank  Eate  for  Mr.  Eellowes,  then." 

"  Mr.  Greyson  I  do  not  know.  I  invite  him 
as  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Macdonald.  I  hear  he  is 
very  clever,  a  man  of  forty,  a  widower,  and 
Kwry  delightful,'  whatever  that  means." 

"Clever  again  !"  groaned  Mr.  Herries. 

"  Are  you  afraid  we  are  going  to  be  too  friv- 
olous, Mr.  Herries?"  said  Grace. 

"  No,  my  child ;  I  only  fear  we  shall  bo  too 
profound." 

"Mr.  Greyson  forty!"  said  Grace,  with  dis- 
dain. 

"Tread  lightly,  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Herries. 
41  My  withers  are  not  unwrung  when  you  say 
forty  /" 

"  How  does  Mrs.  Macdonald  spend  her  time, 
mamma?"  said  Grace. 


"In  excessive  dancing,  flirting,  in  charities, 
in  reading,  in  spasmodic  .religious  fervors,  in 
charming  society,  in  every  way  which  an  ex- 
cessively pretty,  well-dressed,  and  well-appoint- 
ed woman  of  the  world  can  do,  with  dignity. 
She  entertains  with  perfect  grace  and  hospital- 
ity ;  is  always  ready  to  sympathize  with  you  in 
joy  and  sorrow  ;  the  dearest  friend  in  affliction, 
the  truest  defender  of  an  absent  friend,  the  best 
talker,  and  the  best  thinker  in  the  world." 

"A  woman  worth  saving,"  said  Mr.  Herries. 

Grace  sighed  heavily  over  her  drawing. 

"Come  here,  mamma,  and  help  me.  A 
horse's  head — a  horrible  horse's  head  !  a  night- 
marc  !  Oh  dear !  I  shall  not  drive  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  out  of  the  field  this  year." 

"There  is  a  shadow  in  the  sky,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard. 

"And  one  on  my  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Herries. 
"  Here  I  am  resting  from  my  labors  under  your 
most  agreeable  roof,  and  in  your  refreshing  so- 
ciety, and  only  afraid  of  Grace's  preternatural 
smartness,  which  is  excusable  on  account  of 
youth,  and  which,  please  Heaven,  she  will  re- 
cover from;  and  you  threaten  to  let  loose  on 
my  uncovered  head  the  arrows  of  Diana  and 
Minerva  also." 

"  See  the  rain  come  down  !"  shouted  Grace. 
"How  beautiful!" 

And  soon  the  mountain-side  began  to  bend 
and  wave  its  mighty  green  arms  under  the  sum- 
mer shower.  The  rain-drops  came  heavily  and 
fast,  as  if  wept  from  a  great  broken  heart.  The 
air  grew  chill,  and  the  bright  sunshine  disap- 
peared behind  the  gray  curtain  of  clouds. 

"I  feel  a  presentiment  of  evil,"  said  Mrs. 
Howard. 

"Manuel,  with  letters,  mamma." 

An  immense  negro  with  white  hair  stood  in 
the  doorway  with  a  salver  of  letters. 

"That  periodicity  of  time  we  call  post-time" 
was  indeed  most  interesting  at  the  remote  Man- 
or-House  of  Estcourt,  and  soon  the  three  were 
silently  engaged  in  deciphering  plaid  and  striped 
letters,  surrounded  by  monograms  and  borders, 
and  were  watching  with  grave  countenances  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  correspondence. 

The  clouds  grew  darker.  The  rain  poured 
down  an  unremitting  stream.  Suddenly,  as  the 
darkness  seemed  visibly  to  enwrap  them,  came 
a  scream,  so  loud,  mournful,  and  discordant, 
that  some  soul  seemed  rent  from  its  garment 
and  flung  forever  on  the  shores  of  Hades.  The 
three  started  from  their  seats  pale,  trembling, 
terrified.  The  servants  started  from  their  vari- 
ous retreats.    Manuel  reappeared  at  the  door. 

«  Guess  him  screech-owl,"  suggested  Manuel. 

"  It  is  crazy  Miss  Bowen  over  the  river,"  sug- 
gested the  cook. 

"  Go,  Manuel ;  go,  Monica ;  look  every  where ; 
find  if  some  one  is  hurt.  Mr.  Herries,  I  know 
I  may  ask  you  to  search  the  shrubberies." 

Every  one  started  at  this  request  of  Mrs. 
Howard.  Grace  staid  by  her  mother,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  her  said,  softly, 

"  Once  again,  dear  mamma." 
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Bstcoort  Hall  looked  very  calm,  stately,  and 
hospitable  to  Mr.  Greyson  as  he  walked  out  the 
next  morning  before  breakfast  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  premises.  It  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  How- 
ard's father,  who  after  a  youth  of  toil  in  the 
Weal  Indies  came  home  to  enjoy  his  money, 
his  country,  and  his  only  daughter,  Constance. 
Why  lie  had  chosen  to  bring  her  up  in  great  se- 
clusion and  then  to  marry  her  to  Mr.  Howard, 
a  man  as  old  as  himself,  a  widower  with  one 
daughter,  he  never  explained,  nor  can  he.  The 
marriage  was  not  happy,  but  it  had  been  honor- 
able, peaceful,  and  "eminently  respectable." 
Mrs.  Howard  found  herself  at  twenty-five  pos- 
sessed of  all  her  own  and  Mr.  Howard's  fortune, 
with  the  single  encumbrance  of  Grace,  who  loved 
her  step-mother  with  almost  passionate  affection. 
Children  always  love  the  beautiful  and  the  gen- 
uine, and  Mrs.  Howard  was  both. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Greyson  re- 
viewed all  these  facts  as  he  walked  over  the  well- 
kept  gravel  walks  of  Estcourt ;  admired  its  long, 
low  outline,  its  generous  extent,  its  romantic, 
old-fashioned  porch  hung  with  vines,  the  stately 
trees,  the  air  of  intense  quiet  and  seclusion  im- 
parted by  an  overhanging  hill  behind  the  house 
wooded  to  the  top.  Turning  from  the  house  he 
saw  across  the  high-road,  which  skirted  the  park, 
the  bright,  noisy  river,  rushing,  like  all  mount- 
ain streams,  impetuously  on  over  its  rocky  foun- 
dations. On  every  side  of  him  was  high  culti- 
vation, bordered  by  nature  in  her  mildest  mood. 
At  this  moment  a  window  opened  and  a  fair 
head  put  itself  forth  to  give  greeting  to  Mr. 
Greyson. 

"A  lovely  morning!"  said  the  lady. 

"An  enchanting  spot!"  said  Mr.  Greyson. 
"  Pray  tell  me,  Mrs.  Howard,  how  such  a  house 
came  to  be  built." 

"So  far  off?"  laughed  Mrs.  Howard.  "I 
can  tell  you.  My  father  had  passed  his  life 
either  in  crowded  cities  or  the  extreme  solitude 
of  a  West  Indian  plantation.  He  preferred  the 
latter  life,  and  when  he  came  home  to  remain 
he  built  this  place,  partly  an  English  country 
house,  partly  a  West  India  planter's  home." 

"  A  delightful  cross  in  architecture,"  said  Mr. 
Greyson. 

Soon  the  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the 
breakfast-room,  which  commanded  from  its  bow- 
wiudow  the  view  up  the  valley  with  the  blue 
mountain  in  the  distance.  As  all  breakfast 
rooms  should,  it  opened  to  the  east,  for  the  sun 
is  necessary  to  charm  away  the  vapors  of  the 
night.  The  conversation  was  of  course  of  yes- 
terday's journey,  of  the  country  about  them,  of 
each  other's  adventures  since  they  parted  in 
town,  and  of  the  coming  watering-place  season  ; 
for  the  summer  was  yet  young. 

Mr.  Greyson  had  Mrs.  Howard's  right,  Mr. 
Fellowes  her  left  hand  ;  while  Mr.  Herrics  was 
exposed  from  his  end  of  the  table  to  Mrs.  Mae- 
donald's  brilliancy  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Miss 
Stoddart's  softness  on  the  other.  As  for  poor 
Grace,  she  breakfasted  early  with  her  governess, 


and  was  probably  by  this  time  deep  in  the  nouns 
which  have  their  termination  in  -inn.  Manuel 
brought  in  golden  honey  and  hot  rolls,  strawber- 
ries and  cream,  and  every  body  who  chose  went 
to  the  side-board  for  chicken  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  a  country  breakfast. 

"Mrs.  Howard,"  said  Fcllowes,  "how  soon 
have  I  to  go  away?" 

"  What  a  dreadful  question  ?"  said  Mr.  Grey- 
son.   "  I  was  just  determining  to  stay  forever." 

"I  have  not  slept  before  last  night  for  a 
month/'  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

"And  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "  you  will 
do  little  else  but  sleep  here." 

"Mrs.  Macdonald  has  already  murdered 
sleep,"  said  Mr.  Herries,  "for  me;  I  have  not 
slept  a  wink  since  I  saw  her." 

"Ah!  you  say  that  to  me,  but  you  look  at 
Miss  Stoddart,"  said  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

While  the  gentlemen  departed  for  their  cigars, 
Mrs.  Howard  sat  chatting  with  her  lady  guests 
— then  took  Helen  Stoddart  with  her  the  rounds 
of  the  garden,  the  croquet  ground,  the  pigeon- 
house,  and  the  stables,  into  which  they  peeped 
to  sec  if  little  White-Stocking,  Mrs.  Howard's 
mare,  would  do  for  Miss  Stoddart's  riding. 

"  I  am  a  coward — a  dreadful  coward,"  lisped 
pretty  Helen,  just  a  little  affectedly. 

"Then  Mr.  Greyson,  who  says  he  likes  rid- 
ing, shall  accompany  you." 

So  they  walked  round  to  the  quarters  of  Man- 
uel and  Monica,  built  away  from  the  main  build- 
ing after  the  sensible  Southern  fashion,  where 
Monica,  in  a  towering  yellow  turban,  received  a 
few  hints  from  Mrs.  Howard  as  to  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Macdonald  sat  in  the  hall,  in 
the  most  superlatively  lovely  costume  of  wlrite 
and  lilac  ribbons,  looking  over  the  new  books  ; 
and  to  her  presently  came  in  the  still  aromatic 
Greyson  from  his  cigar. 

"The  scent  of  the  roses," said  she,  laughing. 

"Am  I  offensive?"  said  he,  still  carelessly  ad- 
vancing. 

"By  no  means,  although  I  like  honey-suckle 
better." 

Mr.  Greyson  atoned  for  his  Havana  by  break- 
ing her  a  spray  of  honey-suckle,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her,  said, 

"  You  did  not  tell  me  how  beautiful  she  was." 

"How  could  I,  since  she  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  body?"  saidKosa  Macdonald, 
laughing. 

"But  I  suspect  these  smooth,  velvet  women. 
They  have  no  hearts,  have  they?" 

"  I  shall  not  generalize.  I  have  found  very 
good  kernels  in  all  sorts  of  nuts." 

"  What  is  that  but  generalizing?" 

"Here  comes  Grace.  Good-morning,  dear. 
What!    Drawing-board  in  hand?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Macdonald.  Mamma  likes  to 
sit  on  the  west  piazza,  and  I  bring  my  drawing 
there  that  she  may  sec  to  me." 

So  the  young  girl  proceeded  to  arrange  her 
easel  and  pinned  up  the  unfortunate  horse's 
head.    Mr.  Greyson  stepped  behind  her. 
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"You  know  the  old  Romans  put  a  horse's 
head  on  their  tombstones,  don't  you  ?"  said  he. 

"Hence  the  term '  old  horse?' "  said  naughty, 
slangy  Grace. 

"They  started  on  a  journey  of  which  they 
did  not  know  the  end,"  said  a  voice,  softly,  be- 
hind the  vines.  Mr.  Herries  joined  the  group. 
Presently  Mrs.  Howard  and  Miss  Stoddart  came 
up  the  garden  walk,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  opened 
the  piano  in  the  adjoining  parlor.  The  ladies 
soon  dropped  into  their  seats,  took  out  their 
crochet,  descanted  on  the  great  social  problem 
why  crochet  and  croquet  should  sound  so  much 
alike,  and  why  they  and  Bezique  all  jumped  out 
of  the  ground  together. 

"  Gunpowder  and  the  Art  of  Printing,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Greyson ;  "all  great  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  are  either  dual 
or  triune." 

"Now  what  the  mischief  does  that  mean?" 
said  Mr.  Herries,  softly,  to  Grace. 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "listen  to  the 
music." 

Mr.  Fellowes  was  playing  the  if  Spirito  Gentil." 

Miss  Stoddart  looked  abstracted  and  romantic. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  slightly  bored,  Mrs.  Howard 
perfectly  tranquil,  when  Grace  burst  out  with, 

"Oh,  my  horse's  head!  Come  here,  mam- 
ma.   It  will  be  on  my  tombstone  before  long." 

Mr.  Herries  crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Macdonald 
and  engaged  her  in  an  animated  talk  over  Mau- 
rice and  Kingsley.  Mr.  Greyson  talked  in  a 
low  tone  to  Miss  Stoddart,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Howard.  Mr.  Fellowes  stopped  playing  and 
came  out  on  the  piazza. 

Mr.  Herries  proposed  reading  a  funny  paper 
from  a  magazine,  and  at  two  o'clock  when  they 
separated  to  dress — a  very  little — for  an  early 
dinner,  Mr.  Greyson  observed  to  his  hostess  that, 
if  he  who  had  said  "  Man  never  is,  but  always 
to  be  blest"  had  ever  spent  a  morning  on  her 
piazza,  he  would  have  altered  that  immortal  epi- 
gram, or  have  contradicted  it  forever. 

The  after-dinner  drive  at  Estcourt  Hall  was 
as  much  of  an  institution  as  it  is  at  Newport. 
Mrs.  Howard,  without  fussiness  and  with  every 
appearance  of  letting  every  body  alone,  always 
contrived  that  every  body  should  be  well  paired 
and  well  accommodated  for  this,  the  great  dissi- 
pation of  the  day.  So  Mr.  Greyson  found  him- 
self, he  hardly  knew  why,  booted  and  spurred  to 
ride  with  Miss  Stoddart.  The  rest  of  the  party 
just  filled  the  barouche. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  weird  old  negro  as 
Manuel  ?"  said  Miss  Stoddart. 

"An  African,  I  believe,  brought  from  Cuba 
by  Mr.  Estcourt." 

"Every  thing  is  unusual  here,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Greyson,  "especially  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  who  presides." 

"  Do  you  call  Mrs.  Howard  a  sleepy  beauty  ?" 
said  Helen,  mischievously. 

"  No.    I  called  her  a  Sleeping  Beauty." 

"And  you  think  she  could  be  wakened?" 

"I  did  not  say  so,  Miss  Stoddart." 

Now  White-Stocking  was  a  gentle-going  an- 
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imal,  and  the  afternoon  was  very  lovely ;  Mr. 
Greyson  was  an  attractive  man,  and  Helen, 
Heaven  forgive  her!  meant  to  do  a  little  flirting 
on  her  own  account.  So,  as  men  are  but  as  wax 
in  a  woman's  hands,  Mr.  Greyson  found  himself 
becoming  tender  and  communicative,  and  Helen 
promised  him  in  her  turn  a  most  interesting, 
overwhelming  communication  on  Spiritualism. 

The  two  parties  stopped  to  look  at  a  beautiful 
waterfall  (Mrs.  Howard  had  just  twelve  lions 
around  Estcourt,  and  this  was  one ;  so  she  invit- 
ed her  guests  for  fourteen  days,  and  letting  Sun- 
days take  care  of  themselves,  she  showed  a  lion 
a  day)  ;  and  Mrs.  Macdonald  won  Mr.  Herries's 
heart  by  her  ardent,  appreciative  love  of  nature 
and  a  happy  quotation  from  Robert  Browning. 

At  a  late  tea  Mr.  Greyson  reminded  Miss 
Stoddart  of  her  spiritualistic  communication, 
and  she  promised  to  tell  the  story  in  the  parlor, 
"  by  the  light  of  one  candle." 

"  Then  it  is  frightful,  is  it  ?"  said  Grace,  with 
an  agreeable  shiver. 

"No,  not  very;  but  a  dim  light  becomes  its 
complexion,"  said  Helen. 

Mr.  Herries  looked  troubled ;  he  did  not  like 
to  have  Grace's  very  precocious  mind  disturbed 
by  any  morbid  experiences,  and  he  hoped  her 
mamma  would  send  her  to  bed.  Mrs.  Howard 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  a  word  of  this  conver- 
sation. She  was  talking  across  Mr.  Fellowes  to 
Mrs.  Macdonald,  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Appleby,  who 
was  making  a  great  stir  at  Newport. 

"They  say,"  said  Fellowes,  "that  she  beats 
her  husband,  paints  her  cheeks,  and  drinks  bran- 
dy and  water." 

"Oh,  shocking!"  said  Mrs.  Macdonald ;  "she 
is  simply  fast  and  foolish." 

"  I  am  avenged !"  said  Fellowes. 

"I  long,"  said  Mrs.  Howard,  "to  go  once 
again  to  a  watering-place  to  see  these  monsters, 
who  are  so  courted  to  their  faces  and  so  abused 
behind  their  backs." 

"You  have  promised  to  come,  you  know,  to 
Cape  Bender  in  August,"  said  Mr.  Fellowes. 

After  music  and  Be'zique,  Mr.  Greyson  sol- 
emnly blew  out  all  the  candles  but  one,  and 
turned  down  the  lamp  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

"Now,  Miss  Stoddart,"  said  he,  looking 
around  the  miserably  dismal  parlor,  "  do  your 
worst." 

Mrs.  Howard  turned  a  little  pale.  "Not  a 
ghost  story,  I  hope  ?" 

"No,  a  very  curious  fact  in  Spiritualism," 
said  Miss  Stoddart,  gravely. 

"About  two  years  ago,"  she  continued,  "I 
was  in  very  delicate  health — " 

"I  do  not  doubt  that"  groaned  Mr.  Herries. 

"And  fell  in  with  a  medium,  who  promised 
to  cure  me.  She  was  a  young  girl  of  my  own 
age  and  full  of  intelligence.  She  could  throw 
me  into  a  trance,  or  go  in  one  herself,  with 
perfect  case.  She  could  invoke  the  spirits  of 
Byron,  of  Shelley,  of  Keats,  and,  indeed,  one 
evening  we  felt  sure  we  had  a  visit  from  Dante." 

"Didn't  he  leave  his  card?"  said  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes. 
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11  Or  at  least  turn  clown  a  leaf  of  the  Inferno  ?" 
said  Mr.  Greyson. 

"That  is  exactly  what  he  did,"  said  Miss 
Stoddart,  solemnly. 

M  At  last,  however,  getting  tired  of  the  poets, 
I  said  to  my  friend,  '  Now  I  am  going  to  my 
room  and  to  my  port-folio  ;  I  shall  bring  down  a 
letter  in  my  hand,  and  yon  shall  tell  me  who  it 
is  from.'  As  I  went  up  stairs  I  determined  to 
get  the  letter  of  a  young  cousin  of  mine  who 
was  foully  murdered  by  robbers  in  Texas,  and 
as  we  never  knew  exactly  how  he  fell,  I  hoped 
that  my  friend  would  be  able  to  tell  me. 

"I  came  down  stairs  to  find  my  friend  in  a 
trance.  The  intense  sympathy  of  our  two  minds 
had  already  informed  her  of  what  I  was  think- 
ing, and  she  was  already  following  the  track  of 
my  murdered  cousin.  She  talked  of  vast  arid 
plains  which  he  had  ridden  across,  and  of  the 
fertile  beauty  which  now  surrounded  him.  All 
at  once  she  grew  pale,  and  trembled  violently. 

"  '  They  are  after  him,'  she  said,  'those  gam- 
blers from  the  hotel  at  San  Antonio.  They 
saw  him  put  money  in  his  belt ;  he  is  lost,  he  is 
lost!'  Then  again  her  speech  disappeared  in 
inarticulate  murmurings.  'Ride  faster,'  said 
she,  'ride  faster,  ride  faster!'  At  this  mo- 
ment she  gave  a  loud  scream  and  sunk  on  the 
floor." 

As  Miss  Stoddart  said  these  words  a  shriek, 
wilder  and  more  wonderful  than  that  which  she 
described,  sounded  in  their  ears.  Again  it  came, 
as  yesterday  at  noon,  so  now  at  night.  The 
effect  was  horrible.  Miss  Stoddart  was  the 
most  composed  of  the  party,  for  she  fed  on 
shrieks  ,  but  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  Mrs.  Howard  was  found  in  a  dead 
faint  in  her  chair,  with  poor  little  Grace  in  tears 
kneeling  before  her. 

As  soon  as  the  waiting-maids  and  flacons  ar- 
rived the  gentlemen  departed  to  search  again 
the  grounds  and  shrubberies.  Mr.  Hemes  and 
Mr.  Greyson  took  their  good-night  pipe  together 
after  the  decks  were  cleared,  and  talked  it  over. 

"  It  is  an  owl,  a  maniac,  or  a  rogue,"  said  Mr. 
Herri  es. 

"But  our  hostess  does  not  believe  in  the  su- 
pernatural, docs  she?" said  Mr.  Greyson. 
"Every  woman  does,"  answered  Ilerries. 

in. 

The  next  morning  every  one  had  recovered 
from  the  fright  but  Mrs.  Howard.  She  and 
Grace  had  heard  these  shrieks  before,  and  they 
had  presaged  death. 

The  tact  of  Mr.  Greyson  was  never  more  ami- 
ably displayed  than  on  this  morning  as  he  tried 
to  chase  the  shadows  from  tho  beautiful  brow 
of  Constance.  He  engaged  Mrs.  Macdonald  in 
a  brilliant  wordy  fight  over  social  ethics,  and 
quoted  gay  little  paragraphs  from  his  letters. 
Every  body  wrote  to  Mr.  Greyson  (and  he  to 
every  body,  on  the  most  fastidious  paper,  all 
monogram  and  heraldic  device),  and  he  knew 
all  that  was  going  in  the  fashionable  world. 

"  They  say  Mrs.  Appleby  and  Finny  the  gam- 


bler are  having  a  great  flirtation  at  Cape  Ben- 
der," said  Mr.  Greyson. 

"  Dreadful !"  said  Rosa  Macdonald. 

"And  yet  you  women  take  up  with  these 
men  whom  we  would  not  speak  to,' and  expect 
us  to  enter  the  lists  and  contaminate  ourselves 
by  worshiping  at  the  same  altar!"  said  Greyson. 

"Physician,  heal  thyself,"said  Mrs.  Macdon- 
ald. "When  I  see  you  men  pay  us  women  the 
compliment  of  keeping  yourselves  free  and  clear, 
even  in  public,  from  entangling  alliances  with 
women  whom  you  abuse  most  plentifully  to  us 
in  private,  I  will  forgive  Mrs.  Appleby  if  she 
draws  even  the  admirable  William  Greyson  into 
the  net  where  she  keeps  all  her  queer  fish." 

Miss  Stoddart  began  to  consider  her  visit  to 
Estcourt  as  a  failure.  It  was  very  evident  that 
Mr.  Greyson  was  deeply  in  love  with  Mrs.  How- 
ard. A  moonlight  night  and  a  late  drive  in  the 
basket-wagon  had  brought  them  to  a  very  confi- 
dential pass.  Certainly,  Rosa  Macdonald  was 
enchanted.  Mr.  Greyson  was  a  fascinating 
man,  a  very  commanding  man  in  many  ways. 
He  had  excellent  blood  in  his  veins,  and  had 
felt  the  fine  spur  of  necessity  for  exertion  in  his 
youth,  had  conquered  fortune,  and  now  stood 
on  the  heights  of  intellectual  and  professional 
eminence,  a  man  any  woman  might  be  proud  to 
win.  He  had,  too,  a  deference  for  the  sex, 
which  is  almost  a  lost  art  now,  like  that  of 
"Majolica."  Even  the  place  where  respect  for 
women  is  taught  is  almost  swept  from  the  earth. 

Mi*.  Greyson  had  some  weaknesses,  too.  He 
was  very  easily  imposed  on  by  women.  A  bad 
nature  in  woman  was  a  thing  which  he  believed 
in  only  in  theory.  So  the  worldly,  the  venal, 
the  insincere,  and  false,  had  him  much  in  their 
power,  as  they  have  every  generous  and  superior 
man.  He  had  another  weakness  not  quite  so 
noble  as  this.  He  was  proud  of  that  shadow  i  f 
a  shade,  a  reputation  for  success  with  women. 

So  between  his  generosity  and  his  weakness 
Rosa  Macdonald,  who  had  a  most  sincere  friend- 
ship for  him  without  love,  had  a  very  hard  time, 
and  determined  to  marry  him  off  without  delay 
to  a  woman  who  was  in  every  way  his  equal, 
and  perhaps  in  some  things  his  superior. 

"You  will  write  me,"  he  said  to  Constance; 
"I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  you  write  beau- 
tiful letters." 

"Yes,  I  shall  perhaps  write  you.  Yet  we 
meet  so  soon  at  Cape  Bender." 

"  But  the  charm  of  a  letter!  You  would  not 
deprive  me  of  the  delight  of  seeing  in  black  and 
white  that  you  do  not  exactly  hold  me  in  dis- 
dain?" 

"I  shall  write  you,"  said  Constance,  raising 
a  pair  of  beautifully  brilliant  gray  eyes,  and 
turning  their  splendor  full  upon  him. 

Thus  they  parted.  There  was  no  engage- 
ment; yet  Constance  had  given  her  heart  fully 
to  this  earnest,  passionate,  pleading  man.  who 
had  told  her  often  enough  that  he  loved  her. 
Not  alone  by  words,  but  by  that  more  Subtle 
language  of  lovers,  which  has  never  been  writ- 
ten down. 
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A  few  days  after  leaving  Estcourt  Mr.  Grey- 
son  wrote  Constance  the  following  letter : 


"My  dear  Constance, — It  seems  a  great  leap 
for  me  to  make,  to  address  3-011  by  your  Christian 
name  !  You,  so  beautiful,  so  distinguished,  so  far 
from  me.  You.  whom  men  dare  not  approach;  so 
coldly  fair,  so  proudly  fair.  What  does  the  poet 
say?  You  know,  for  you  know  all  the  poets,  and 
are  one  yourself  (though  you  never  will  make  me  a 
Browningite,  so  don't  try).  And  yet  can  I  call  you 
any  thing  else?  Can  I  begin  stupidly,  'My  dear 
Mrs.  Howard,  we  had  a  delightful  visit  at  your 
house,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  hospitality.'  No, 
I  can  not ;  for  I  am  going  to  demand  a  still  more 
generous  hospitality;  I  want  you  to  take  me  into 
your  heart,  as  you  did  into  your  house.  I  want  to 
be  your  friend,  your  treasured  and  important  friend 
— never  to  be  turned  out,  winter  or  summer ;  never 
to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance  rainy  days;  never  to 
be  refused  because  the  house  is  too  full  for  me. 
And,  oh !  never  to  be  frozen  because  it  is  cold ! 

"  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  say 
more  now.  You  know  me  so  little ;  1  am  so  un- 
worthy of  a  woman  like  you,  the  like  of  whom  I 
never  saiv.  I  will  not  praise  your  beauty,  that  is 
patent  to  all  men's  eyes;  but  where  did  you  get 
your  knowledge,  your  elegant  conversation,  and 
your  manners  of  entire  and  perfect  polish  ?  Let  me 
tell  you  this  last  is  a  very  rare  gift  for  our  country- 
women. And,  above  all,  I  have  read  the  verses 
and  the  sketches  you  lent  me,  by  which  I  see  you 
are  an  authoress  of  no  common  power ;  my  dear 
friend,  you  are  a  'lusus  natura;.'  Clever  without 
pretense,  beautiful  without  vanity.  Learned  and 
yet  no  pedant!  "Was  ever  woman  like  to  this? 
Yes,  she  is  young,  and  her  name  is  Constance! 
She  has  been  married ;  yet  I  believe  her  heart  has 
yet  to  awaken  to  its  truest  and  its  first  love. 

"I  was  very  'distrait'  all  the  way  down,  as  you 
may  imagine.  Miss  Stoddard  said  I  was  sleepy,  no  trifles 
Mrs.  Macdonald  said  I  was  stupid.  In  fact  I  was 
sad  and  jealous.  Do  you  know  I  hate  that  parson 
fellow,  that  hanger-on  of  yours,  a  very  sly  Cream 
Cheese  that.  Do  you  know  I  think  he  is  too  au- 
thoritative and  dictatorial  in  your  house  ?  Unless, 
indeed,  its  fair  mistress  has  given  him  a  hope, 
which  he  evidently  wishes  to  believe  she  has,  that 
he  may  sometime  be  its  master. 

"I  beg  of  you,  Constance,  not  to  be  so  kind  to 
him  if  you  do  not  love  him.  Your  manners  are 
singularly  flattering,  make  them  cold  to  all  the 
world  but  me. 

i-  Here  I  am  lecturing  you  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a  year!  Gracious  Towers!  How  dare  I 
say  that ! 

"  Write  me,  I  beg  of  you,  Fair  Lady !  at  Effing- 
ham, whither  I  go  for  a  week  before  we  meet  (I  think 
you  said  the  12th  of  August)  at  Cape  Lender. 

"I  am  —  I  know  not  what  —  your  slave,  your 
friend,  your — at  any  rate — Yours, 

"William  Greyson." 


The  next  day  she  got  a  little  book  from  Mr. 
Greyson.  The  next  day  two  or  three  lines  in 
pencil  written  in  a  railroad  de'pot. 

Strange  to  say  these  pleased  her  more  than 
the  letter.  The  third  clay  nothing ;  and  that 
day  seemed  six  weeks  long.  So  she  determined 
to  answer  the  letter  : 

"Dear.  Mr.  Geeysox,— Many  thanks  for  the 
long  letter,  the  book,  the  few  penciled  words  from 
Bentley  Station;  you  know  Estcourt  Manor,  and 
can  well  imagine  the  stillness  (that  could  be  felt  or 
cut  with  a  knife)  which  settled  down  on  us  after 
you  left.  Even  Mr.  Ilerries  (whom  you  abuse 
most  unwarrantably,  and  who  had  hated  to  have 
you  come)  was  very  hard  to  rouse  after  you  left. 
I  took  a  long  walk  with  Gracey  and  him" through 
the  Silent  Way  (that  walk  you  so  much  admired), 
and  I  assure  you  we  said  little  to  deprive  it  of  its 
title. 

"  How  very  nicely  that  man  writes  (of  course  I 
am  thinking  of  Arthur  Helps,  not  of  you)  whose 
book  you  have  sent  me!  yet  there  are  but  three 
writers  who  really  move  me  much  in  the  present 
day,  and  one  of  them  writes  only  letters. 

"  It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  pass  over  all  your 
gorgeous  description  of  me.  All  the  more  pleasing 
to  me  that  I  know  it  is  not  true,  but  only  the  glamour 
you  throw  over  every  thing  that  is  called  woman  ! 
You  see  Rosa  has  betrayed  you !  I  do  not  so  will- 
ingly forget  the  long  talks  we  had  together;  the  con- 
fidences you  saw  fit  to  make  me,  and  those  you  drew 
from  me,  are  a  bond  of  future  friendship.  Wo  seem 
to  have  been  friends  for  years,  yet  what  do  we  know 
of  each  other  in  such  little  matters  as — say  temper 
— principles — in  fact  every  thing? 

"My  friend  Browning  says — but  you  don't  like 
him,  so  I  will  not  quote  him.  I  am  sorry  to  see  by 
your  note  in  pencil  that  you  are  not  well.  Do  take 
care  of  your  cough.    These  summer  influenzas  arc 


As  Constance  Howard  finished  this  letter  she 
dropped  it  into  her  lap,  as  many  a  woman  has 
done  before  her,  and  felt  an  aching  void  at  her 
heart.  It  had  said  a  great  deal,  but  it  had  not 
said  what  she  wanted  said.  It  was  unsatisfactory 
in  the  depth  of  feeling.  As  she  read  it  again 
(for  the  fiftieth  time)  under  her  favorite  tree, 
down  by  the  river,  she  felt  that  she  was  a  most 
unreasonable  woman  not  to  have  liked  it  wholly. 


"Adieu  !  we  shall  soon  meet. 

"  Your  friend,     Constance  Howard." 

Mr.  Greyson  to  Mrs.  Howard : 

"What  a  cold  and  almost  contemptuous  note  you 
wrote  me !  Yet  how  charmingly  you  write !  Dread- 
ful woman,  where  do  you  keep  the  fire  which  some- 
times plays  in  your  eyes !  In  one  week  now  wo 
shall  meet.  '  Come  to  these  yellow  sands.'  In  the 
mean  time  others  talk  of  you,  but  I  think  a  great 
deal.    Yours,  W.  G." 

Mrs.  Howard  to  Mr.  Greyson  : 

"  I  shall  arrive  with  Grace}',  Manuel,  horses,  car- 
riages, lady's  maid,  and  considerably  more  dust  than 
any  thing  else,  to-morrow  at  Cape  Bender.  Please 
notify  my  host,  as  we  call  the  landlords  in  this  coun- 
try, or  more  properly  the  inn-keeper,  of  my  arrival, 
and  please  be  invisible  yourself  until  the  dust  has 
been  brushed  off. 

"  So  my  letter  was  cold !  You  can  not  make  any 
such  complaint  against  the  weather,  and  do  remem- 
ber (since  you  do  not  like  Browning)  the  lines  of  a 
great  poet : 

"l  There's  both  passion  and  pride 
In  our  sex,  she  replied, 

And  this  (could  I  gratify  both)  would  I  do, 
An  an^ol  appear  to  all  others  beside, 
But  still  bo  a  wovian  to  you.' 

"Truly  yours,  in  a  desperate  hurry, 

"Constance  Howard." 
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When  Mrs.  Howard's  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  long,  low,  rambling  piazza  at  Cape  Bender, 
the  usual  group  of  idlers  carae  forward  to  in- 
spect the  newly  arrived.  She  was  greeted  soon 
by  Mr.  Fellowes  and  other  acquaintances,  but 
no  Mr.  Greyson  appeared.  She  had  not  in- 
tended to  be  obeyed  on  this  point,  and  was  dis- 
appointed and  a  little  angry,  when  he  was  seen 
slowly  approaching  the  group  where  she  stood. 
As  soon  as  he  could,  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, he  drew  near  and  took  her  hand  in  both 
of  his.  It  was  a  way  he  had  when  fond  of  a 
person,  and  it  spoke  volumes.  As  he  did  so, 
so  quietly  and  unostentatiously  that  it  would 
not  have  been  observed  by  any  but  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  act,  Mrs.  Howard  became  aware 
of  a  pair  of  basilisk  black  eyes,  a  pair  of  heavily 
rouged  cheeks,  and  a  scent  of  patchouli  very 
near  her.  She  looked  up  to  catch  an  expression 
on  a  woman's  face  which  seemed  like  a  curse. 
A  tall,  well-dressed  woman  was  watching  Mr. 
Greyson  and  herself  with  the  mingled  ferocity 
and  cunning  of  a  tigress. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Howard  appeared  in  soft 
white  robes,  fresh  and  lovely  and  simple  as 
ever ;  and  perhaps  she  was  not  quite  unmoved 
by  the  murmur  of  admiration  which  went  through 
the  dining-hall  as  Manuel,  with  some  ostenta- 
tion, preceded  Gracey  and  herself  to  their  places 
at  the  long  table-d'hote.  In  two  days  Mrs. 
Howard  was  unanimously  voted  at  Cape  Bender 
as  the  most  attractive  woman  of  the  season. 

IV. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  being  the  "  most 
attractive  woman"  at  a  watering-place.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  one  thing,  and  the  fast 
men  and  dubious  ladies  are  another.  Mrs.  How- 
ard had  the  first  on  her  side.  Mrs.  Appleby  had 
the  second  on  hers.  Mrs.  Appleby  was  the 
rouged  basilisk,  Mrs.  Howard  was  the  gentle 
dove.  Yet  the  gentle  dove  had  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent ;  she  also  had  beauty  and  youth, 
which  are  good  weapons  for  gentle  doves,  and 
help  them  along  amazingly.  So  there  was  the 
spectacle  offered  of  a  very  pretty  "fight" — a 
"fight,"  mind  you,  in  which  one  party  played 
only  the  defensive. 

Mrs.  Appleby  sought  an  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  covered  her  with  endearments. 
She  praised  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  cleverness, 
but  she  abused  her  maid.  Such  hair-dressing, 
such  dreadful  gowns,  such  shocking  taste!" 
Finny,  the  gambler,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Appleby 
that  Mrs.  Howard  had  "no  style." 

Then  came  in  another  casus  belli  Mr.  Tom 
Truefit,  the  great  millionaire  from  Boston,  Avho 
had  been  having  a  great  flirtation  with  Mrs. 
Appleby,  incontinently  deserted  her  and  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Howard ;  left  off  his  flashy  waist- 
coat, and  begged  Mrs.  Howard  to  make  a  party 
for  his  yacht:  in  fact  behaved  very  badly  to 
Mrs.  Appleby. 

So  Mrs.  Appleby  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war 
and  attacked  Mr.  Greyson. 

For  the  first  few  days  Mr.  Greyson  had  been 


devotedly  at  Mrs.  Howard's  side.  They  had  driv- 
en together,  walked,  talked,  and,  in  the  language 
of  watering-places,  had  "flirted."  Tom  Truefit 
was  in  despair,  and  declared  that  Greyson  was 
a  little,  undersized,  beggarly  lawyer,  who  could 
not  pay  his  boot-bill. 

But  those  days  to- Constance  !  How  sweet, 
how  memorable  they  were !  How  fondly  did 
Greyson  unfold  his  future  plans  to  her,  as  he 
had  unfolded  his  past  experience !  How  deeply 
he  seemed  to  love  her,  how  proudly  approach 
the  admired  and  distinguished  woman  as  if  she 
were  his  own !  As  they  drove  through  the  fresh 
sea-breeze  how  admiringly  he  marked  her  deep- 
ening color  ;  how  he  never  tired  of  praising  that 
complexion  which  he  said  she  had  obtained  in 
some  fraudulent  manner  from  a  sea-shell ! 

Nor  will  he  ever  forget  the  eloquent  face  that 
looked  fondly  into  his.  It  was  a  virgin  heart, 
in  spite  of  her  experience.  It  was  a  fresh  mind 
though  richly  stored.  She  was  in  love  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  found,  the  key  to  unlock  this 
treasure-house,  and  she  gave  him  the  precious 
jewel  of  a  pure  and  good  woman's  love. 

She  was  so  good,  so  true,  and  so  umvorldly 
that  she  did  not  hear  the  serpents  hissing  about 
her,  she  did  not  know  the  clouds  which  encom- 
passed her. 

The  first — "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand" — 
was  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Greyson  with  Mrs. 
Appleby  one  fine  evening  when  he  had  asked 
Mrs.  Howard  to  meet  him  on  the  piazza  for  a 
talk.  It  went  on.  Mr.  Greyson  began  to  ex- 
plain, to  say,  "  I  can  say  no  more  as  a  gentle- 
man ;"  giving  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Appleby  made 
such  violent  love  that  he  could  not  quite  put 
her  off. 

Constance  gave  him  a  look  as  if  he  had  struck 
her.    He  had,  in  a  most  vital  part. 

It  is  not  in  woman  to  show  defeat.  She  was 
never  more  beautiful  nor  more  brilliant  than  the 
last  evening  of  her  stay  at  Cape  Bender.  The 
guests  of  the  house  gave  a  fancy  ball.  Mrs. 
Howard  for  once  forsook  the  plain  and  simple 
dress  which  most  became  her,  and  unlocking  her 
stores  of  rich  jewelry  came  out  as  a  marquise. 
Mrs.  Appleby  came  as  a  Circassian,  with  short 
dress  and  Turkish  trowsers ;  Mr.  Greyson  as  a 
monk,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  as  a  dervish.  Tom 
Truefit  assumed  the  character  of  a  Mephisto- 
pheles,  instead  of  coming  as  he  should  as  Crcesus. 

Tom  followed  Mrs.  Howard  like  her  shadow 
as  she  came  in,  radiant,  on  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Greyson.  She  dropped  his  arm  as  he  led  her 
to  her  place.    Then  said  Greyson  : 

"  You  will  grace  my  supper  to-night,  Con- 
stance ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

"How,  then,  have  I  offended  you?" 

V. 

Reader,  I  once  saw  a  beautiful  child,  a  boy 
of  five  years,  standing  in  a  doorway  in  crowded 
Broadway.  He  was  so  pretty,  with  his  golden 
curls,  that  I  stopped  to  admire  him.  As  I  did 
so  I  saw  a  virago  come  down  stairs  quickly  and 
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strike  him  a  heavy  blow  !  He  turned  and  look- 
ed at  her  (I  am  afraid  she  was  his  mother)  with 
such  an  expression  of  grieved  surprise  (for  he 
had  done  nothing  wrong)  that  I  felt  the  indig- 
nant blood  rush  to  my  cheeks,  and  hot  tears 
filled  my  eyes.  And  yet  what  could  I  do? 
What  can  any  of  us  do  against  this  world-wide, 
this  undying  injustice? 

And  just  such  a  look  of  "grieved  surprise" 
did  Constance  Howard  give  to  the  man  who, 
stealing  into  her  heart — that  noble,  true,  and 
loving  heart — had  used  the  position  to  break  it. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Howard  went  next  morn- 
ing in  a  blaze  of  glory.  All  the  beaux  "saw 
her  off,"  and  she  departed  smiling  and  gayly. 

It  was  attributed  to  that  certain  miasma  which 
does  arise  at  Cape  Bender  occasionally,  the  long 
and  fearful  illness  which  Mrs.  Howard  suffered 
after  leaving  there.  She  recovered  without  loss 
of  beauty,  but  there  is  a  veil  of  sorrowful  reserve 
about  her  still. 

As  for  Mrs.  Appleby,  she  has  gone  to  her  own 
place.  Pound  out  and  disgraced,  there  are 
"none  so  poor  to  do  reverence."  Even  the 
butterflies  of  fashion  have  deserted  her,  and  she 
begins  to  fight  with  feeble  arm  the  one  losing 
battle,  when  reputation  has  fled,  of  watering- 
place  "belleship." 

When  Rosa  Macdonald  met  Mr.  Greyson  again 
she  said,  grimly : 

"  Oh,  fool !  and  for  Mrs.  Appleby !" 

"Do  not  say  so,"  said  Greyson.  "You  can 
not  know  how  much  I  loved  Constance,  how  I 
valued  her  friendship,  her  love !  I  have  lost  it : 
it  is  enough !" 

The  "shrieks"  were  Manuel's.  As  a  West 
Indian  negro  he  had  a  right  to  "second-sight," 
and  had  frequently  "  bayed  the  moon"  when  he 
deemed  any  misfortune  approaching.  He  con- 
fessed, while  Mrs.  Howard  was  very  ill,  to  Gra- 
cey  his  share  in  the  "warnings,"  and  had  fully 
repented  of  his  sins,  when  he  fell  in  an  epilep- 
tic fit,  and  died  before  he  could  be  scolded. 

Miss  Stoddard,  however,  has  never  adopted 
this  story.  She  still  adds  the  "shriek"  to  her 
other  narrations,  as  a  brilliant  and  telling  point. 


A  EESULT  OF  "THE  LAMBETH 
CASUAL." 
i. 

THIS  day  fortnight  Phibbs  invited  to  dine 
with  him  at  Delmonico's  Badger,  Foxglove, 
and  myself.  I  am  Simeon  Storker.  It  was 
the  upper  Delmonico's — the  Fifth  Avenue  Man- 
sion— where  Phibbs  appointed  rendezvous,  and 
the  hour  was  6  p.m.  I  have  known  Phibbs  for 
a  number  of  years,  slightly.  I  now  know  him 
better  than  ever;  but  I  shall  continue  to  know 
him  sliglitlier  hereafter.  Phibbs  has  a  very 
taking  way  with  him.  He  would  sell  his  grand- 
mother, if  he  had  one ;  or  play  practical  jokes 
on  President  Buchanan.  Yet  his  manners  are 
so  bland,  his  conversation  so  alluring,  that  you 
can't  keep  out  of  the  fellow's  society,  though 


you're  provoked  with  him  half  the  time.  Not 
that  this  dinner  was  any  joke.  No — far  from 
it.  A  reality,  vividly  enjoyed,  but  moment- 
ous in  its  consequences ! 

We  sat  down,  at  a  handsome  table  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  to  Mill-ponds  on  the  half-shell,  tmv 
tie-soup,  Spanish  mackerel,  orlolanes  &i  ecailfc, 
lamb  and  pease,  game-pie,  and  a  dessert  of  the 
finest  pastry,  fruit,  confections,  and  conserves. 
Our  wines  all  the  way  through,  and  our  coffee 
and  chasse-cafe,  were  beyond  praise.  Phibbs 
has  many  talents  as  a  host ;  among  the  rest — 
money. 

Taking  our  cigars  (the  wine  and  brandy,  by 
accident,  being  left  on  the  table)  we  played  a 
few  games  of  whist,  and  may  have  drank  a  lit- 
tle. Whist  tiring  we  renewed  our  cigars,  and 
sat  talking  together  upon  various  congenial  sub- 
jects—  eventually  upon  literature.  We  have 
none  of  us  ever  been  in  the  literary  way — this 
way,  you  know — until  I  this  day  put  pen  to 
paper,  that  I  might  record  grievances  indeed 
worthy  of  a  voice.  Still  we  have  always  been 
devoted  to  literature  en  amateur.  As  we  con- 
versed we  may  have  drank  a  little  again.  Pres- 
ently said  Phibbs,  between  puffs : 

"  I  see  the  Harpers  have  a  book  out  by  Grcen- 
ough." 

"An  autobiography  of  Greenough  the  sculp- 
tor?" asked  Badger. 

"No;  another  man  entirely.  A  book  by 
James  Greenough — no,  by-the-way,  his  name  is 
Green^'ooo? — one  of  the  best  boys'  books  of  ad- 
venture since  Robinson  Crusoe — Reuben  Dav- 
idgcr  by  name." 

"Well,  who's  James  Greenwood?"  asked 
Foxglove. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  the  man  that'wrote 
'  The  Lambeth  Casual  ?'  " 

"Oh!"  "Ah!"  "Aw!"  said  we,  severally, 
for  all  had  read  "The  Lambeth  Casual,"  and 
knew  him  as  well  as  Dick  Turpin,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  or  the  Town  Pump.  Knew  how  he 
went  in  a  "cabrioly,"  and  jumped  out  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  was  discovered  with  as  little 
thatch  as  complies  with  the  statutes  regulating 
decency  outside  the  Lambeth  Palace  of  the  poor. 
How  he  was  taken  in — or  rather,  taken  up,  for 
the  welcome  of  the  poor  looks  much  like  an  ar- 
rest. How  he  went  into  the  greasy  puddle,  to 
see  what  foulness  human  nature  can  contract  in 
a  great  town.  How  he  pigged  in  with  the  poor- 
est, accepting  the  loaf  and  making  it  over  to  a 
chum.  How  he  came  home  and  wrote  about  it. 
If  he  did  it  because  he  wanted  to  study  the  poor 
for  their  own  sake,  he  was  a  philanthropist ;  if 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  an  experimentalist; 
but,  from  any  point  of  view,  a  clever  writer. 
Yes,«of  course,  we  had  all  read  "The  Lambeth 
Casual." 

"Let  us  drink  to  him,"  said  Phibbs. 

So  we  drank  to  him — confound  him ! 

Then  followed  considerable  enthusiasm  —  a 
finding  of  hats — a  lighting  of  fresh  cigars — a 
last  drink  of  the  evening — and  our  exit  from 
Delmonico's,  two  by  two. 
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It  was,  I  thought,  a  balmy  night — though  I 
have  since  heard  that  it  rained  all  the  time — 
and  the  moon  was  shedding  her  radiance  on 
rower  and  tree,  unless  I  labor  under  a  misap- 
prehension. I  know  that  I  called  Badger's  at- 
tention to  the  effect  of  some  moonlight  on  the 
New  York  Club  steps.  Foxglove,  who  always 
insists  on  being  ridiculous,  would  explain  it  by 
gas  and  a  wet  scraper ;  but  Badger  said  it  was 
beautiful.  I  did  not  call  Phibbs's  attention  to 
it,  because  I  was  convinced  he  was  intoxicated, 
and  wouldn't  appreciate  the  subject.  I  know, 
for  my  part,  that  a  walk  never  began  more 
pleasantly.  We  were  going  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  had  not  finally  decided  whether  to  stop  at 
the  Forty-second  Street  Reservoir  and  ask  the 
man  in  the  wall  for  lodgings,  on  the  ground 
that  we  were  members  of  the  Croton  Board,  or 
continue  on  to  the  Central  Park,  and  see  the 
sun  rise  over  Williamsburg.  "  Weehawken,  you 
mean!"  said  Foxglove.  "Oh!  of  course — I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  was  thinking  of  where  it 
set!"  Then  I  began  to  think  that  Foxglove 
had  taken  too  much.  But  every  thing  was  or- 
derly, and  no  one  would  have  noticed  any  thing 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  Phibbs.  Just  as  he 
got  in  front  of  Saint  Shanghai  Phibbs  stopped, 
with  the  reflected  gleam  of  gas  and  wet  marble 
irradiating  an  already  cheerful  face,  and  said: 

' '  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do.  Let's  be  phi- 
lanthropists!  You  have  thought  me  morose, 
perhaps — perhaps  overcome  of  wine ;  'twas  not 
so.  I  spoke  not  during  our  walk  thus  far,  be- 
cause I  was  thinking  that  the  work  of  other 
Lambeth  Casuals  is  needed.  The  field  is  not 
all  reaped  yet.  Let  us  begin  to  reap  the  rest. 
Let  us  examine  all  the  different  institutions  by 
personal  inspection." 

"The  institutions  of  our  beloved  land!"  said 
Foxglove. 

"Just  so.    Who's  an  orphan  here?" 

Badger,  who  was  thirty  years  old  and  bereft 
of  rich  parents  in  infancy,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion  said  he  was. 

"Then  you  go  up  to  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  demand  admission  on  that  distinct  ground." 

"I  will,"  said  Badger,  feelingly.  "I'm  one 
of  the  people,  taxed  for  the  institution,  and  an 
orphan — threefold  claim.  An  orphan — a  mel- 
ancholy orphan  !    I  will  go  directly  !" 

"Hold  on.  Badger!"  said  Phibbs  ;  "let's  all 
start  even.  See  what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Is  there  any  body  here  who  possesses  marked 
dramatic  talent  ?" 

"I  have,"  says  Foxglove,  stepping  forward 
with  alacrity  (just  his  cheek !).  "When  I  was 
a  little  boy  I  once  thought  of  running  away  with 
a  circus !" 

"Why,  you  precocious  villain!  How  did 
you  hope  to  succeed  in  such  a  grand  larceny?" 

"I  mean  in  letting  a  circus  run  away  with 
me.  Avoiding  that  error,  I  grew  up  with  a 
fancy  for  amateur  theatricals,  and  in  my  life  I 
have  played  many  parts — hm  !" 

"Were  you  ever  the  manager  of  an  Amateur 
Theatrical  Company  ?" 


"I  was,  Sir;  and  plaved  Faulkner  in  the 
Rivals." 

"Then  you're  the  very  man  I  want!  Go 
to  Dr.  Dinkie's  Asylum  in  — th  Street,  feign 
madness,  be  admitted,  and  sec  how  the  insane 
fare.  Then  return  and  write  about  it.  You 
can  unite  your  report  with  Badger's  '  Interior 
of  an  Orphan  Asylum.'  " 

"No,  I  think  I  shall  publish  it  as  a  separate 
pamphlet — if  I  go — " 

"Besides,  think  how  it  will  cultivate  your 
dramatic  nature!  What  fire,  case,  and  grace 
will  hereafter  characterize  your  stage  insanity 
(take  your  Lear,  to  wit)  after  you  have  studied 
the  genuine  variety  on  the  spot.  Why,  you 
don't  fear  that  you  can't  counterfeit  madness, 
do  you?" 

"Oh  no!  no!  nothing  of  the  kind!  I've 
played  Meg  Merrilies,  and  I  read  Ophelia  so  as 
to  bring  tears.    What  are  you  going  to  be  ?" 

"I'll  choose  pretty  soon.  I'm  trying  to  de- 
cide between  several  fields  of  usefulness.  Now 
that  you're  going  to  Dr.  Dinkie's,  and  Badger  to 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
Storker  had  better  try  the  Station-House.  That's 
an  institution  wdiich  decidedly  needs  looking 
after,  for  it  possesses  a  power  capable  of  great 
evil  if  wrongly  managed.  Go  you,  Storker,  and 
see  if  there  are  not  some  miserable  captives 
lodged  in  the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Precinct, 
and  if  there  be,  lead  them  forth  and  show  their 
wrongs  the  light  of  public  opinion !  Why,  your 
book  (or  your  pamphlet,  if  you  wish  to  be  more 
terse)  will  be  the  most  interesting  one  of  the 
four." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  I,  in  a  bewildered 
manner. 

"Yes,  indeed!  and  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll 
manage  it.  We'll  wait  till  we  get  in  sight  of  a 
policeman,  then  you  shall  knock  off  my  hat ;  he 
will  arrest  you ;  you'll  be  taken  to  the  Station- 
House  ;  you'll  pass  the  night  there ;  you'll  be 
brought  up  in  the  morning,  and  when  you're 
discharged  you've  seen  more  of  life  at  a  less  ex- 
pense than  you  could  in  any  other  way  on  the 
continent.  But  first  let  us  walk  up  and  leave 
Badger  at  the  Orphan  Asylum." 

I  don't  remember  what  Asylum  it  was ;  some- 
where near  Central  Park,  but  in  a  locality  which 
seldom  echoes  to  human  footfall  night  or  day. 
and  peels  its  flags  with  astonishment  at  the  boot 
of  a  stranger.  It  was  in  a  respectable  but  semi- 
pastoral  outskirt  where  orphans  would  be  likely 
to  grow  up  with  a  theory  that  the  cruel  world 
mainly  consisted  of  goats.  I  remember  there 
was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
whole  or  a  half  orphan  asylum;  Foxglove,  ab- 
surdly as  usual,  declaring,  in  his  theatrical  way. 
that  if  the  latter  were  the  case  Badger  could  not 
hope  to  gain  admittance,  while  Badger  as  stout- 
ly urged,  Phibbs  supporting  him,  that  if  it  was  a 
half-orphan  Asylum  he,  on  the  strength  of  double 
bereavement,  should  demand  a  large  room  to 
himself  without  any  other  orphan  in  it,  and  two 
beds.  To  end  the  discussion  he  scrambled  up 
I  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell  till  a  venerable-look- 
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ing  priest  came  to  the  door  with  slippered  feet 
and  in  uncanonical  muslin.  He  evidently  re- 
garded Badger  with  surprise — to  which  the  hour 
might  he  conducive,  St.  Shanghai  having  just 
gone  12.  But  seeing  a  person  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  who  desired  an  interview  with  him  at 
once  upon  matters  of  paramount  importance,  he 
admitted  Badger  ;  and  on  our  saying  we  wouldn't 
come  in,  having  merely  stopped  to  drop  our 
friend,  he  bade  us  good-night  and  shut  the 
door. 

"We  then  went  across  town  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  Foxglove  to  his  Asylum.  At  a  res- 
taurant, before  reaching  the  place,  we  took  a 
dozen  Shrewsbury's  apiece  on  the  half-shell — to 
correct  their  over-refrigerant  effect,  joining  each 
other  in  a  light  punch  afterward.  Fifteen  min- 
utes afterward  we  left  Foxglove  in  the  keeper's 
hands  as  we  had  Badger  in  the  priest's  ;  Fhibbs 
remarking  that  we  lived  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity— giving  a  number  unknown  to  the  Directory 
— would  be  over  in  the  morning  to  see  the  Doc- 
tor; wouldn't  trouble  him  to-night;  but  a  par- 
oxysm had  come  on,  we  had  lost  control,  and 
were  afraid  the  lunatic  wouldn't  keep  till  to- 
morrow morning — the  effect  of  which  was  great- 
ly increased  by  Foxglove's  saying,  in  the  most 
patronizing  manner,  to  the  man, 

"  Oh,  it's  all  a  joke  you  know,  my  fine  fel- 
low— I'm  doing  it  on  purpose — I'm  no  more 
crazy  than  vou  are!  Come  to-morrow  sure, 
Fhibbs  ?" 

"Oh  yes!  we  know!  we  know!  Now  I'm 
sure  you'll  come  along  like  a  good  little  gentle- 
man." And  so  saying  the  keeper  took  Fox- 
glove over  to  the  ward  under  his  arm  like  a  de- 
ranged parcel,  he  meanwhile  laughing  at  us, 
beckoning  to  us,  and  particularly  dwelling  on 
the  fact  that  we  were  to  call  for  him  in  the 
morning  and  make  it  all  right. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  wo  crossed 
Fourteenth  Street  on  our  way  down  the  Avenue  ; 
and  the  morning  air  ought  to  have  brought 
enough  coolness  with  it  to  keep  me  from  doing 
the  dreadfully  rash  thing  that  Fhibbs  had  pro- 
posed. But  the  fact  was,  we'd  been  talking 
about  that  confounded  "Lambeth  Casual"  all 
the  way  from  the  last  asylum  ;  and  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  example  alone  do  I  ascribe  an 
imprudence  which  could  not  have  originated 
from  exhilaration,  as  I  had  drunk  very  little  all 
the  evening.  I,  a  family  man,  too,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  at  my  time  of  life !  But — 
Well,  the  first  policeman  Ave  saw  after  getting 
off  the  cars  stood  on  the  Brcvoort  House  corner. 
He  was  looking  straight  at  us,  the  way  those 
fellows  always  do  at  that  time  of  night,  as  if  you 
were  the  very  figure  for  an  arrest,  and  he  pos- 
sessed private  information  of  a  complete  set  of 
housebreaker's  tools  in  your  coat-tails,  besides 
matches  for  arson  in  your  vest-pocket. 

"Now!"  said  Fhibbs,  "could  any  thing  be 
more  fortunate  ?     It  will  be  instantaneous  ! 
Now,  a  good  one  at  the  hat,  and  then  I'll ! 
run  !" 

It  was  an  evil  moment — I  consented,  and  | 
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smote.  Fhibbs  ran,  the  policeman  came  over 
and  took  charge  of  me.  I  felt  myself  led  along 
by  a  silent  power  in  blue,  whose  tactile  sense 
of  the  distinction  between  coat-sleeve  and  skin 
was  so  undeveloped  that  when  a  Cuvier  arises 
for  policemen  this  animal  will  occupy  a  place 
among  the  zoophytes.  He  went  on  a  few  steps, 
and  seeing  that  Fhibbs  did  not  fellow,  halted 
and  called, 

"  Comerjong !" 

"I  haven't  time  to-night — just  as  much 
obliged,"  answered  Fhibbs,  politely,  from  a  dis- 
tant, but  not  inaudible,  sidewalk.  "  My  friend 
will  see  you  home." 

"If  I  had  another  man  here  I'd  fetch  ye!" 
returned  the  blue  power.  "Whoser  goin'  to 
complain  against  this  here  case  of  assault  ? 
What's  yer  name,  and  where  do  ye  live?" 

"I'm  afraid  to  mention  my  name  aloud  in 
the  street — just  in  by  steamer — citizens  don't 
know  I've  arrived  —  'fraid  they'd  get  up  and 
give  me  a  torch-light  procession — never  like  to 
give  trouble." 

"Where  d'ye  live,  I  say?" 

"  On  the  Hook,  near  Walker — business  office 
at  the  corner  of  Root-Hog  and  Dcy — see  my 
name  on  the  scuttle.  Good-night,  my  boy ! 
Glorious  career  before  you  —  all  right  in  the 
morning !" 

"What  institution  are  you  going  to  investi- 
gate ?"  cried  I  to  Fhibbs,  feeling  the  first  vacil- 
lation in  my  purpose,  as  he  walked  away  and 
left  me  alone  with  the  power  in  blue. 

"  Oh  I"  cried  Fhibbs,  "  I've  decided  to  devote 
myself  to  Home  Missions.  Weep  not  for  me. 
I  always  was  self-denying.  Stick  it  out,  old 
boy  !  We'll  make  it  all  right  in  the  morning. 
Good-night!" 

And  the  echo  of  Fhibbs's  boot-heels  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  till  they  were  lost  in  the  low 
hum  of  the  more  eastern  avenues. 

I  will  now  succinctly  narrate  what  befell 
Badger,  Foxglove,  and  Myself.  And  first,  My- 
self. 

II. 

Before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  whose  name 
was  a  synonym  for  curtness  utterly  incommen- 
surate with  my  policeman,  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a  disagreeably  large  man,  also  in 
blue,  and  was  dazzled  as  well  as  pervaded  by 
an  atmosphere  seemingly  compounded  in  equal 
portions  of  gilt  buttons,  cold  soup,  and  gas. 
The  disagreeably  large  man  stood  inside  a  low 
cage  of  oak  slats  which  looked  terribly  insecure, 
and  as  if  at  any  time,  thinking  of  his  native 
jungle,  he  might  break  forth  and  arrest  a  small 
boy  before  help  could  arrive.  He  looked  at  me 
with  the  same  satisfaction  that  one  of  the  tawny 
Numidians,  lashing  his  tail  behind  the  den-bars 
of  the  Colosseum,  looked  on  a  fat  Christian  led 
past  by  the  jailers  of  Imperial  Rome.  There 
was  a  pleasant  hope  that  it  was  Burglary  ex- 
pressed in  his  eye;  and  in  his  pen,  taken  with 
alacrity,  I  could  already  perceive  a  nervous 
twitching  to  write  the  initial  B  of  that  crime 
in  the  charge-book, 
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"Assault — knocked  gentleman's  hat  off — re- 
fused to  complain — ran  away — prisoner  been 
drinking." 

"Assault  aggravated?"  asked  the  tall  man, 
snatching  at  a  last  straw  to  make  a  hardened 
case  of  me. 

"Well — skasely,"  replied  the  silent  power  in 
blue. 

The  tall  man  looked  at  me  with  such  disgust 
as  the  Numidian  lion  would  have  bestowed  had 
he  discovered,  on  overhauling  the  Christian,  that 
he  padded,  and  was  but  poor  picking  after  all. 

"In  liquor  and  fighting,"  said  the  tall  man, 
blotting  that  charge  on  the  book  with  a  deject- 
ed air.    "Take  him  down !" 

He  waved  his  hand.  The  silent  power  in 
blue,  remorseless  as  a  Remora,  once  more  estab- 
lished connections  with  me,  and  I  perceived  my- 
self approaching  a  grated  door.  The  door  opened 
with  a  very  unpleasant  lock-ey  sound — the  at- 
mosphere began  losing  in  buttons  and  gas,  but 
gained  decidedly  in  cold  soup.  We  descended 
a  pair  of  cellar  stairs,  to  a  white-washed  hall 
of  contracted  dimensions,  like  a  Greenwood 
vault,  fitted  up  with  state-rooms,  and  into  one 
of  the  state-rooms  I  was  conducted,  with  instruc- 
tions "if  I  wanted  to  sleep  to  lie  down  there!" 

I  looked  to  see  where  "there"  was,  and  be- 
held a  shelf  rather  smaller  than  my  coffin  will 
be,  for  I  weigh  205,  and  a  man  doesn't  usually 
turn  round  and  run  to  lean  after  he's  forty. 
Still,  reasoning  that  it  was  high  time  to  go  to 
bed,  and  knowing  that  en  philosophe  was  the  only 
way  to  treat  the  matter,  I  lay  down  sideways, 
and  thought  of  General  Grant  and  Robert 
Bruce's  spider,  to  keep  my  mind  steady  and 
the  part  of  me  that  still  projected  from  toppling 
,  over. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  not  alone.  An 
insolent  person  in  the  state-room  on  the  right, 
whom  I  afterward  confidentially  learned  from 
himself  to  be  the  celebrated  Cow-heeled  Thomp- 
son, and  in  quod  for  "pushing  queer"  on  a 
"yokel" — whatever  those  maybe — asked  me  if 
I  had  a  piano  in  my  room,  and  would  I  sing 
"Jolly  Red  Nose"  in  that  same  sweet  voice 
which  used  to  warble  at  Sing  Sing?  On  the 
other  side  of  me  was  a  young  man  who  amused 
himself  during  the  entire  night  in  framing  such 
elaborate  and  curiously  polished  imprecations 
upon  the  entire  police  force,  with  all  their  un- 
cles, aunts,  and  second  cousins,  that  I  had  to 
allow  the  accuracy  of  the  comment  made  by  a 
Western  man  in  the  third  cell,  under  a  charge 
similar  to  my  own.  After  listening  to  the 
youthful  Demosthenes  for  ten  minutes,  he  said, 
through  his  bars : 

"  Wa'al,  stranger,  if  them  rams'-horns  had 
failed,  I'd  hev  advised  them  to  get  you  to  go 
an'  give  one  good  cuss  at  Jericho !" 

During  the  night  other  occupants  were  grad- 
ually added  to  our  cemetery,  and  before  the 
glow-worm  of  the  gas-jet  in  the  hall  had  paled 
its  ineffectual  ray  we  were  entirely  full. 

I  had  slept  in  the  Tyrol  and  at  Moosehead  on 
ground  as  hard  as  my  present  floor,  but  that 


piece  of  deal  whereon  I  now  lay  was  the  hard- 
est thing  I  ever  slept  on.  The  ground  has  little 
indentations  and  protuberances ;  if  you  can 
manage  to  fit  your  own  hard  places  into  the  one, 
and  your  soft  places  into  the  other,  after  a  day's 
hunting,  you  never  miss  a  mattress.  But  oh, 
that  plank! — merciless  to  a  Nonconformist  as 
Laud  himself!  Compromising  nothing  with 
your  most  cherished  elbow-joint — making  no 
allowance  for  shoulder-blades — and  so  harshly 
abrading  the  side  of  your  hip-bone,  that  in  the 
morning  you  can  only  say,  "  Ilium  fait  /"  It  is 
a  black  and  blue  jelly  now ! 

After  an  hour  of  torture  on  my  part,  during 
which  I  acquired  experience  which  to  this  day 
makes  me  pity  cold  chickens  in  a  safe  and  plates 
on  a  dresser,  some  keeper,  moved  by  an  impulse 
conclusive  to  my  mind  of  secret  membership  in 
the  Humane  Society  unrevealed  to  his  superiors, 
lest  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  force,  came 
down  to  my  door  and  pushed  a  horse-rug  through 
the  bars,  saying,  "We  don't  give  that  to  every 
body  !"  It  looked  as  if  they  did,  but  I  refrained 
from  saying  so,  because  I  was  gratified  at  the 
man's  prompt  recognition  of  the  fact,  known  by 
all  my  intimate  friends,  that  I'm  scarcely  what 
you'd  call  an  ordinary  person.  I  thanked  the 
man,  and  only  refrained  from  giving  him  twen- 
ty-five cents  because  it  might  have  hurt  his 
feelings  and  made  him  think  I  wanted  to  bribe 
him. 

I  padded  all  my  most  aggravating  projections 
with  the  horse-blanket  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
with  my  rolled-up  coat  for  a  pillow  again  ad- 
dressed myself  to  sleep.  Enough  light  came 
from  the  gas-jet  into  my  niche  to  show  the  spots 
on  the  wall  —  so  I  counted  them.  Then  I 
thought  of  Pestal,  but  being  unfortunately  ig- 
norant of  musical  notation,  had  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  a  Lay  on  the  wall.  I  traveled  from 
Pestal  to  Baron  Trenck,  and  wondered  what  he 
would  have  done  in  a  room  like  mine,  without 
mouse  or  mouse-hole.  I  compared  myself  to 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion — but  instead  of  Blondel 
there  was  a  dripping  Croton  pipe  outside  my 
door  to  make  music  for  me.  I  thought  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  Ham,  and  compared  him  to  that 
other  trichina  in  ham — the  German  nation  swal- 
lows the  one,  the  French  nation  the  other ;  in 
both  cases  the  effect  on  muscularity  is  the  same, 
and  unless  the  parasite  gets  Pere-la-Chaised  in 
a  stout  capsule,  the  patient  dies  in  great  agony. 
I  thought  of  Ethan  Allen  in  his  cage,  and,  with 
a  look  at  my  bars,  envied  the  teeth  that  bit  nails 
in  two.  I  could  have  pitied  Jeff  Davis — if  I 
hadn't  read  his  bill  of  fare  in  the  Times. 

Then  passed  through  my  mind  thoughts  of 
captives  groaning  out  their  souls  in  the  Hunger- 
Hole  of  Hans  Von  Stein,  but  for  me  no  Othmill 
came ;  I  saw  the  Vizier  in  his  lofty  tower,  but 
at  my  base  knelt  no  loving  wife  with  the  friendly 
beetle,  the  rope,  the  twine,  the  silken  thread, 
and  the  nose-anointing  ghee.  Ah,  Mrs.  Storkcr ! 
Estimable  woman,  partner  of  my  bosom,  could 
you  but  see  your  unhappy  husband  now !  Of 
little  avail,  in  case  like  mine,  were  pack-thread 
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and  buttered  beetles !  Who  can  assist  a  man 
to  descend  safely  from  a  cellar  window  ?  and  on 
those  bars  of  what  use  were  any  beetles  without 
a  wedge  ?  Alas  !  my  Susan,  was  it  for  this 
that  your  own  fair  hands  ironed  my  shirt-frill  ? 
Could  you  have  seen  the  bland  starch  with  which 
I  started  forth  wilting  under  the  dungeon  damp 
where  I  brought  up — could  you  have  beheld  this 
board  mussing  the  back-hair  over  whose  parting 
you  watched  solicitously,  as  the  benign  gods  over 
that  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  what  adequate 
expression  could  you  have  found,  even  with  your 
usual  excellent  command  of  English,  O  most  en- 
deared and  accomplished  female ! 

Happily  she  had  no  idea  where  I  was.  A 
cold  chill  came  over  me  !  Would  she  not  know 
to-morrow?  Would  there  be  any  reporters  in 
court?  Would  it  be  in  the  papers?  Ha!  I 
might  give  an  assumed  name! — I  would — I 
must !  But  what  if  any  one  should  recognize 
me?  It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  Terrible! 
Oh,  that  Lambeth  Casual !  Oh,  that  Phibbs ! 

Sleep  and  sweet  dreams  come  to  the  relief  of 
my  exhausted  frame.  When  I  wake  it  is  six 
o'clock — simultaneously  a  gray  light  breaks 
through  the  barred  window  and  a  blue  police- 
man through  the  barred  door. 

I  am  ushered  up  stairs  again.  I  wash  my 
face  in  a  basin  which,  under  inspection  of  at 
least  two  senses,  favors  a  conviction  that  it  is 
interchangeably  used  for  this  purpose  and  as  a 
tureen  for  the  cold  soup  before  referred  to.  I 
mention  soap,  but  the  idea  seems  so  ridiculous 
to  the  Metropolitan  mind  that  I  feel  mortified, 
and  withdraw  the  expression.  Happily  I  carry 
a  pocket-comb,  but,  as  I  use  it,  can  not  avoid 
seeing  discontent  on  the  Metropolitan  face  at  the 
weakness  of  a  city  government  which  permits  a 
person  under  arrest  to  use  such  a  luxury,  the 
majesty  of  the  law  jeoparding  its  vindication  by 
allowing  a  prisoner  the  advantage  which  lies  in 
smooth  hair,  and  never  being  safe  unless  a  well- 
developed  black-eye  exists  to  divert  the  current 
of  popular  sympathy,  while  nothing  but  a  red 
nose  and  two  teeth  knocked  out  can  be  said 
wholly  to  satisfy  the  stern  ends  of  justice.  Lack- 
ing these  corroborations  of  my  hardened  condi- 
tion, I  felt  myself  the  object  of  severe  Metropol- 
itan displeasure.  9 

Brushing  from  my  black  dress-suit  with  my 
handkerchief  such  dungeon -dust  as  I  could 
reach  I  sallied  forth  in  a  policeman's  company, 
congratulating  myself  with  all  my  heart  that 
I  had  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  early  risers.  Though  I  trem- 
bled at  every  corner  lest  I  should  be  surprised 
by  somebody  I  knew,  I  got  to  Jefferson  Market 
unrecognized,  and  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  as 
I  went  up  stairs,  and  through  a  very  sparsely- 
occupied  court-room,  past  the  Justice's  seat, 
and  by  a  green  door  into  the  room  where  the 
recent  arrests  sit  till  called  for. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  upon  being  asked 
for  my  name  I  had  given  that  of  John  Smith. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  very  original  pro- 
ceeding.   But  how  absurd  it  looks  to  see  on 


the  police  reports  (if  it  came  to  that)  Mortimer 
Herbert  or  Sidney  Clarendon  brought  up  for 
appropriation  of  tea-spoons !  You'd  have  known 
they  were  prigs  from  their  sensation-novel  names 
if  you  hadn't  heard  a  word  about  the  spoons. 
So  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  wisest  course  was 
to  call  myself  just  what  I  did.  It  was  non- 
committal. No  one  could  pretend  to  swear  it 
was  assumed,  and  yet  there  was  a  chance  in 
my  favor  which,  combined  with  my  well-known 
impressive  carriage,  could  not  fail  to  have  its 
weight  with  the  Judge.  I  might  be  some  emi- 
nent man  hiding  a  lark  of  genius  beneath  the 
mantle  of  J ohn  Smith.  All  this  flashed  through 
my  mind  in  an  instant  when  the  demand  was 
made  for  my  name,  and  instantaneous  as  was 
the  process  it  still  further  included  a  recollec- 
tion how  a  certain  John  Smith,  whom  boys  love 
next  to  Robinson  Crusoe  among  the  heroes  of 
adventure,  was  also  the  most  fortunate  of  cap- 
tives, getting  out  of  scrapes  with  an  ease,  if  pos- 
sible, more  marvelous  than  that  with  which  he 
got  into  them,  and  never  making  a  serious  miss 
but  once  in  his  life — when  he  let  Rolfe  get  Po- 
cahontas instead  of  taking  her  himself. 

The  room  which  I  entered  through  the  green 
door  had  an  aisle  running  down  its  middle,  with 
pews  on  each  side  of  it  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  people  apiece,  if  the  attraction  had 
been  of  the  nature  to  draw  a  large  house.  The 
room  was  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad, 
was  lighted  on  one  side  by  barred  windows,  and 
looked  altogether  like  some  poor  relation  of  a 
Quaker  meeting-house  which  had  married  out 
of  the  Society,  and,  falling  upon  evil  times  or 
bad  habits,  was  finally  driven  to  consort  with 
Cow-heeled  Thompson  or  other  hardened  per- 
sons like  John  Smith.  I  can  make  that  last 
remark  in  a  tone  of  cool  irony  now,  but  think- 
ing what  Susan  would  say  at  the  time  I  ground 
my  teeth  after  a  manner  which,  had  Phibbs  been 
present,  would  have  chilled  him  to  the  bone. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  me  I  was  welcomed 
by  an  audience  large  but  discriminating.  Their 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  keen — a  talent  which 
I  was  happy  to  observe  among  the  lower  classes. 
It  especially  struck  them  that  I  should  have  put 
on  my  best  clothes  to  be  arrested  in,  and  nu- 
merous offers  were  made  to  me  for  the  usufruct 
of  the  suit  during  the  period  that,  as  I  was  con- 
gratulated, nothing  but  striped  breeches  would 
be  the  fashion  with  me.  I  was  also  invited  to 
leave  my  watch  until  I  returned,  on  the  ground 
that  them  keepers  steal  so  dreadful  at  Sing  Sing. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  I  was  evidently  a  man 
of  position,  family,  and  mature  years,  so  far 
from  inspiring  a  feeling  of  reverence  with  these 
people,  rather  added  to  their  merriment.  A 
high  hat  which  I  wore,  being  of  white  felt,  led 
me  at  first  to  be  mistaken  for  Mr.  Greeley ;  but 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  for  stealing  cabbages, 
and  afterward  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing a  mania  for  vegetables,  corrected  the  mis- 
take of  the  audience,  saying  that  he  knew  the 
philosopher  well,  and  had  often  sat  in  conven- 
tion with  him. 
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The  shouts  of  welcome  ceased  as  I  selected 
my  seat,  and  in  a  dignified  but  not  haughty 
manner  sat  down  in  it.  I  rested  my  elbow  on 
the  pew-back,  and,  head  on  hand,  began  mak- 
ing a  study  of  my  neighbors. 

All  colors  were  represented  there,  from  the 
freshest  Saxon  pink  and  white  to  the  sootiest 
Nigritian,  and  about  a  dozen  distinct  national- 
ities. There  sat  the  poor  wretch  just  crawling 
into  the  grave,  and  only  stealing  bread,  as  it 
were,  to  help  him  to  one  day's  further  pull 
across  the  edge  ;  while  by  his  side  laughed  riot- 
ous health,  with  years  to  give  the  grim  jailer 
and  win  his  game  yet.  The  faces  were,  some 
of  them,  utterly  repulsive  with  every  kind  of 
ugliness,  but  there  were  others  as  prepossessing 
as  you  find  in  any  average  community.  Per- 
haps what  surprised  me  most  was  not  the  ex- 
tremes of  age  or  temperament  appearing,  but 
the  vast  social  arc  described  there.  I  might 
almost  call  it  an  entire  circle.  There  was  the 
dainty  boot  from  Hunt's;  here  a  bare  black 
foot;  yonder  the  heel -trodden  slipper,  pasty 
with  mud,  which  had  come  to  its  present  Bax- 
ter Street  owner  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  ash-bar- 
rel and  the  sack  of  a  chiffunnier.  The  most  ele- 
gant broadcloth  contrasted  with  the  last  remains 
of  a  fashionable  London  outfit  from  "Tgh  '01- 
born ;"  while  men  with  massive  gold  chains  and 
diamond  studs  lounged  just  across  the  aisle  from 
others  without  a  pocket  for  the  watch  or  a  shirt 
for  the  buttons.  I  reached  the  acme  of  aston- 
ishment when  I  found  among  the  little  coterie 
of  upper-crusters,  who  were  huddling  together, 
dormouse-fashion,  on  the  front  benches,  to  keep 
each  other's  respectability  warm,  at  least  three 
people  whom  I  knew  by  sight  and  name  per- 
fectly well  in  the  best  society,  and  who  as  evi- 
dently recognized  me. 

Let  B  ,  the  banker,  have  no  fear  that  I 

intend  to  peach  on  him.    No,  dear  B  !  not 

even  does  my  own  discreet  Susan  wit  of  your 
presence  in  that  unusual  place  of  business ;  and 
may  I  always  have  my  corns  stepped  on  if, 
meeting  thee  in  church,  on  'Change,  or  at  the 
festive  board,  I  tread  on  thine  even  under  the 

table.    I  am  very  sure,  B  ,  that  thou  wilt 

never  care  to  say  where  thou  metst  me ;  and, 
having  this  confidence  in  human  magnanimity, 
feel  quite  indisposed  to  harass  thee  with  recol- 
lections of  our  interview.  So,  likewise,  when- 
ever I  meet  thee,   ,  the  counselor — Melius 

Dii  concedant  omen  /—I  will  not  refer  to  the  op- 
portunity once  enjoyed  by  thee  of  studying  the 
virtues  of  that  bulwark  of  liberty,  the  habeas 
corpus,  from  the  outer,  as  thou  wast  already 
one  of  its  most  discriminating  defenders  on  the 
inner  side ! 

It  would  fill  Charles  Kingsley  and  Tom  Brown 
Hughes  with  confidence  in  the  masculine  vitality 
of  America  to  learn  that  of  all  the  gentlemen 
caught  in  this  piebald  crowd  every  one  was 
charged  with  fighting ;  though  the  value  of  that 
fact  to  Dio  Lewis  and  physical  statistics  may  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  alleged 
to  have  been  also  under  the  spell  of  Bacchus. 


That  is  the  modern  expression  for  what  the  Po- 
lice Reports,  with  the  charming  simplicity  of  a 
pre-Augustan  age,  call  "Drunk  and  Fighting." 
This  may  indicate  any  degree  of  elation  which  a 
policeman's  early  education  leads  him  to  think 
improper.  I  understood  from  persons  present 
that  a  County  Down  policeman  would  arrest  you 
for  sniffing  as  you  passed  the  Louvre  after  12 
o'clock  at  night,  while  a  "Metropolitan"  from 
Galway  or  Connaught  would  recognize  in  the 
worst  case  only  "a  touch  of  the  wakeness," and 
send  the  beguiled  banqueter  home  in  a  carriage 
to  his  own  bed.  "  So  one  can  see  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  family  antecedents 
of  the  policemen  of  the  precinct  is  necessary  to 
any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  become  intoxi- 
cated on  a  given  beat.  All  the  gentlemen  I 
met  on  this  melancholy  occasion  had  been  ar- 
rested upon  this  charge ;  yet  I  know,  for  they 
told  me  themselves,  that  they  had  scarcely  taken 
any  thing. 

Finding  that  the  process  of  justice  was  some- 
what slow  in  the  Court  outside — not  more  than 
one  every  ten  minutes  being  called  through  the 
green  door  to  plead  to  his  charge  —  we  en- 
deavored to  treat  the  matter  with  proper  philoso- 
phy, and  began  whiling  away  the  time  in  con- 
versation nnd  anecdote. 

I.  got  so  much  interested  in  a  story  one  of  my 
fellow-sufferers  was  telling  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  name  "  John  Smith"  until  the  door-keeper 
had  called  it  twice.  As  I  started  up  to  answer 
the  summons  J  saw  that  I  had  a  namesake — the 
ugliest  negro  I  ever  saw,  club-footed,  lame  in 
one  hip,  with  a  face  an  elephant  seemed  to  have 
stepped  on — an  ebony  Quasimodo — a  Manfred 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

"What  art  thou  up  for,  my  mysterious  Dop- 
pel-ganger  ?" 

"  Shovin'  the  queer,  boss!  Dey  say  I'se  a 
pal  o'  Cow-heels;  yuh,  huh!" 

Oh,  Smith !  John  Smith !  that  you  should 
have  come  to  this !  I  knew  that  there  were  a 
great  many  of  you ;  but  this  is  too,  too  much  ! 
I  now  wished  I  had  called  myself  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, Mortimer  Fitz-Clarence — any  thing  out  of 
a  book — any  thing  but  Smith.  Why,  when  I 
answered  to  that  name  I  should  go  out  in  a  roar ! 

"I  see  there's  another  of  you,"  said  the  door- 
keeper, with  an  affable  nod  at  me. 

"Yes;"  said  I,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "if  it's 
all  you  want  of  the  family,  I'll  go." 

"Is  that  your  brother?"  shouted  a  distant 
butcher-boy,  who,  to  my  dismay,  had  caught  the 
conversation. 

"Bedad,  Billy,"  replied  another,  "will  you 
stop  botherin'  the  man  ?  His  brother  is  it,  and 
him  bears  the  same  name  as  himself!" 

"It's  his  youngest,  it  is  ;  but  shtayin'  out  late 
over  night  has  blached  the  ould  gintlcman,  and 
the  bye  got  black  in  the  face  a-crying  for  his  fa- 
ther. Plase,  Sir,  if  you  lose  the  child;  would 
ye  mind  adoptin'  an  orphan  ?" 

With  this  modest  request,  there  presented 
himself  by  my  pew  as  rich  a  specimen  of  red- 
headed impudence  as  ever  had  a  twinkle  in  one 
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eye,  wore  half  a  hat,  and  was  fourteen  years  old. 
I  was  attracted  to  him  to  the  extent  of  a  ten  cent 
stamp  ;  but  declined  to  adopt  him,  less  from  any 
intrinsic  objection  than  as  a  precedent. 

The  next  time  the  door-keeper  appeared  he 
called  for  "John  Quincy  Adams."  J.  Q.  A. 
still  kept  up  the  Revolutionary  reputation  of  his 
forefathers,  having  on  the  previous  night  so  smit- 
ten an  adversary  that  he  turned  a  complete  cart- 
wheel with  acrobatic  facility.  I  regretted  only 
to  see  that  Adams  was  not  quite  up  to  the  family 
traditions  in  respect  of  personal  beauty  and  neat- 
ness of  attire. 

Just  after  he  had  gone  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  man  in  a  dark  green  alpaca  frock 
and  somewhat  shabby  pepper-and-salt  panta- 
loons. He  seemed  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  had  an  excellent  face,  although  it  bore  on 
it  marks  of  last  night's  dissipation.  Though 
joining  occasionally  in  the  talk  of  our  group, 
close  notice  of  him  showed  me  that  he  felt  deep- 
ly dejected,  and  as  he  walked  away  after  laugh- 
ing with  apparent  heartiness  at  a  joke  from  one 
of  the  party,  I  unostentatiously  followed  him. 
He  turned,  and,  as  I  suppose,  seeing  my  sym- 
pathy in  my  face,  said  softly : 

"  I  laugh,  but  I  tell  you  I  feel  awfully  sore." 

"What  arc  you  up  for?" 

"  Same  as  all  of  you.  I  am  a  stranger  from 
Iowa ;  went  out  with  some  friends  last  night ; 
missed  'em  somewhere ;  got  into  the  street  alone ; 
didn't  have  any  idea  that  I'd  indulged  too  much  ; 
found  myself  here.  There's  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it !" 

"  Oh  well,  they  say  it  may  be  very  likely  only 
a  fine !" 

"Yes,  but  that's  another  tiling — till  I  find 
my  friends  I  haven't  the  money  to  pay  my  fine !" 

I  led  away  the  conversation  from  this  topic  to 
general  ones.  I  always  like  to  trot  a  man  off 
his  engrossing  theme  and  see  how  he  goes  across 
country  ;  I  couldn't  tell  whether  this  one  was  a 
swindler  or  an  honest  man  in  trouble  till  I  saw 
his  swing  and  style  of  action  on  the  rough  but 
solid  ground  of  our  average  experience.  I  talked 
with  him  for  fifteen  minutes — found  him  a  man 
of  education  as  well  as  a  college  graduate;  a 
person  of  refined  tastes  and  tender  conscience ; 
and  was  just  hesitating  whether  to  believe  that 
Jeremy  Diddlerism  could  possibly  act  a  part  with 
skill  so  marvelous,  when  his  suddenly  moist 
eyes  showed  that  he  had  reverted  to  the  original 
subject,  and  he  said,  like  one  musing : 

"I  would  not  care  if  it  weren't  for — for  her. 
If  I'm  imprisoned  and  my  wife  knows  it — it  will 
— it  will  break  her  heart!" 

Then  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

"I've  got  the  best  of  wives  myself,  stranger 
(I  say  '  stranger'  because  I  believe  that's  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  say  in  your  part  of 
the  country),  and  I  wouldn't  have  Susan  know 
where  I  am  for  all  the  postage  stamps  you  could 
paste  on  the  pavement  between  here  and  home. 
Let  me  shake  hands  with  you,  Sir.  Your  senti- 
ment does  you  honor,  Sir.  I  trust  I  take  no 
liberty  in  saying  that  if  you  are  fined  I  shall 


give  you  my  direction  and  pay  the  amount,  leav- 
ing you  to  return  it  at  your  convenience." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  astonished  gratitude 
with  which  he  received  my  offer.  It  Avas  more 
convincing  for  his  sincerity  than  any  seeming 
delicacy  which  might  first  have  coquetted  with 
the  favor  and  then  accepted  it. 

I  felt  so  happy  to  think  I  had  been  able  to 
lift  off  one  load  oven  in  such  a  place  as  this  that 
I  waited  my  turn  with  great  composure.  I  was 
not  even  startled  when  I  discovered  that  "Zeno- 
bia"  was  a  mulatto  woman,  who,  since  the  fall 
of  Palmyra,  had  got  reduced  to  going  out  to  do 
washing,  had  a  baby,  and  was  up  for  stealing 
from  one  of  her  employers  starch  to  thicken  the 
pap  for  it.  An^Aurelian  in  blue  came  to  the 
green  door,  poor  Zenobia  went  out  carrying  the 
baby,  and  what  became  of  either  hardened  of- 
fender, the  thief  or  the  equally  guilty  receiver, 
I  have  never  since  discovered.  While  medita- 
ting on  Human  Fate  and  the  doctrine  of  Com- 
pensation, I  heard  "Thomas  Jefferson"  called, 
and  saw  an  evil-eyed  sneak  thief  slouch  to  the 
door  with  a  brass  skin  over  every  feature  of  his 
coarsely  subtle  face.  Evidently  that  case  was 
soon  disposed  of,  for  the  green  mouth  of  Draco- 
nian Justice  gave  another  gape  five  minutes 
later,  and  uttered  the  words  "Daniel  Webster." 
Oh,  shade  of  the  Immortal !  An  omnibus  pick- 
pocket! I  could  not  refrain  from  rising  and 
addressing  the  audience : 

"Gentlemen,"  was  my  remark,  "if  I  had 
earlier  known  that  I  was  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  companion  of  so  many 
dear  to  the  Muse  of  History,  I  should  have  en- 
joyed your  companv  better." 

Cries  of  "Hi!  hi !"  and  "JVe'd  rather  have 
yer  room,  ole  boss !"  drowned  any  thing  else  I 
may  have  intended  to  say.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  green  door  opened  again  and  I  heard  a  call 
for  "John  Smith."  No  one  else  moved  amidst 
the  laughter  raised  by  recollections  of  the  last 
I  spirit  which  that  name's  spell  evoked,  and  see- 
ing, like  Mr.  Blair  on  a  certain  occasion  and 
many  other  great  men  on  divers  occasions,  that 
my  time  had  come,  I  wrung  the  Iowa  man  by 
the  hand  and  told  him  that  if  I  got  off  I'd  wait 
for  him. 

"Oh,  thank  you!  do— do!  Thank  you— I 
know  you  will." 

The  green  door  shut  on  his  pleading  face,  and 
with  a  very  few  morning  loungers,  none  of  whom, 
thank  Heaven,  I  knew — sitting  on  the  audience 
benches  behind  me — I  presently  stood  face  to  face 

with  Justice.  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  L  ,  not  the 

female  member  of  the  family  who  has  something 
the  matter  with  her  eyes.  He  keeps  his  open 
wide  enough,  you  may  wager ! 

I  attempted  to  look  as  if  I  were  calling  at  the 
bar  merely  to  inquire  if  the  Judge  could  vouch 
for  the  character  of  the  respectable  policeman  at 
my  side,  but  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  real- 
ize the  conception  of  wanting  to  take  such  a  do- 
mestic into  my  family.  I  do  not,  however,  mean 
to  convey  an  idea  that  my  carriage  lacked  a  cer- 
tain impressiveness.    No,  quite  the  contrary. 
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The  clerk  repeated  the  charge,  the  policeman 
■who  had  arrested  me  told  his  story  as  correctly 
in  respect  to  facts  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
ignorant  of  the  arrangement  with  that  Phibbs, 
and  the  Judge  said : 

"Well,  Smith,  let's  hear  from  you." 

Before  this  I  had  thought,  ''Oh,  if  I  only  had 
the  eloquence  of  Badger!  the  dramatic  force 
and  fire  of  Foxglove !  Then  would  I  plead  with 
Justice  like  Sheridan,  with  the  voice  of  Gough 
and  the  cothurnus  of  Talma !" 

But  the  instant  I  heard  that  simple  invitation, 
"Smith,  let's  hear  from  you"  I  realized  that 
"  straightforward  does  it"  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
and  determined  that  without  note  or  comment  I 
would  my  plain,  unvarnished  tale  deliver.  I 
tersely  stated  the  dinner,  the  subsequent  enthu- 
siasm, and  (had  the  Judge  read  "The  Lambeth 
Casual?" — he  smiled  and  nodded)  the  subsequent 
ridiculous  proposition  of  Phibbs,  and  my  per- 
formance of  it  with  full  approbation  of  the  man 
assaulted,  as  still  further  evidence  of  which  I 
cited  the  manner  in  which  he  chaffed  the  police- 
man and  refused  to  complain. 

The  policeman  was  obliged  to  corroborate  my 
testimony  on  the  last  point.  Judge  L-  look- 
ed at  me  carefully,  but  seemed  at  last  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  truth  of  my  statement — his  ap- 
preciation of  its  reality  causing  a  perceptible 
twinkle  in  his  eye — and  then  whispered  to  the 
policeman.  I  thought  I  caught  the  words, 
"  Trifling  offense — no  complaint ,-"  and  just  as  I 
was  hoping  to  get  off  with  a  ten-dollar  fine  the 
J udge  said : 

"  Well,  Smith,  try  and  do  better  the  next 
time ;  you  can  go — understand  Latin  ?  Noll. 
Pros."  p 

I  was  free!  Not  only  American  free  but 
scot-free.  I  had  gained  my  experience  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  at  the  cheapest  rate 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  glorious  public  institution — an  indig- 
nant soul  and  one  night  in  infernally  unfurnish- 
ed lodgings.  Talk  not  to  me  of  that  Judge's 
laxity  who  draws  it  mild  with  unintentionally- 
betrayed  middle-aged  gentlemen  like  myself! 
Why,  the  misery  that  poor  young  fellow  still  in 
there  has  endured,  during  the  stony  long  night, 
thinking  of  his  wife,  is  more  punishment  for 
him  than  a  year  at  Blackwell's  Island  would  be 
for  a  coarser-hearted  man !  I  can't  answer  for 
the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  behind  the  green 
door ;  but  I'll  go  bail  for  myself  and  the  mat 
from  Iowa  that  neither  philosophic  nor  convivial 
experiment  will  hereafter  have  strong  enough 
attraction  to  show  us  the  wrong  side  of  that 
portal. 

Pursuant  to  promise  I  returned  from  the  bar 
to  a  seat  in  the  audience  and  waited  for  my 
friend. 

He  came  out  looking  ghastly  pale,  and  al- 
most reeled  against  the  policeman  in  charge ; 
but  I  felt  hopeful,  for  I  saw  that  the  Judge  in- 
terpreted it  correctly,  not  as  drink,  but  grief, 
mortification,  and  anxiety ;  and  when  the  poor 
fellow's  eye,  searching  eagerly   through  the 


crowd,  finally  caught  mine,  his  color  came  again, 
and  his  reassured  smile  thanked  me  more  than 
bushels  of  compliment.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint against  him — it  was  plain  from  his  face 
that  any  more  penalty  than  last  night  in  the 
cell  would  be  Draconian  measure  to  mete  an 
unintentional  offender — so  to  his  utter  bewilder- 
ment he  was  let  off  on  the  same  terms  as  "John 
Smith" — videlicet  Ego. 

I  stepped  out  into  the  aisle  and  congratulated 
him  as  he  came  down  with  more  than  my  usual 
warmth  to  a  stranger.  We  walked  out  togeth- 
er into  the  open  and  comparatively  un-police- 
manned  air  of  Sixth  Avenue.  I  couldn't  get 
my  companion  to  take  even  an  oyster-stew  with 
me.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  pride  in  not  using  for 
his  physical  needs  a  man  who  had  volunteered 
himself  to  save  his  honor.  I  respected  the  feel- 
ing, but  ached  to  give  the  poor  fellow  some  break- 
fast. I  don't  see  why  he  should  look  at  that 
matter  in  such  a  strict  light.  Breakfast  isn't  a 
generosity !  Why,  it  somehow  seems  to  strike 
you  like  a  common  human  duty,  you  know. 
But  no  breakfast  would  Iowa  touch.  He'd 
hunt  up  the  friends  he  was  with  last  night — 
they  might  like  to  breakfast  with  him,  he  re- 
marked, cheerily.  There  was  much  of  the  in- 
born gentleman  in  him,  and  I  hope  his  friends 
kept  a  good  hot  omelette  for  him.  We  walked 
together  as  far  as  Clinton  Place  ;  I  turned  there 
to  Broadway  and  found  his  road  took  him  down 
Sixth  Avenue. 

"  So  we  part  here?"  said  Iowa. 

"  Yes,  for  the  present.  I  have  a  happy  knack 
of  meeting  people  who  interest  me  again." 

"Well,  you've  done  me  such  a  service." 

"Happily  it  was  not  needed." 

"  No  matter ;  you  stood  ready  to  do  it  all  the 
same.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  had  saved  my 
wife's  life  and  mine  to-day.  I  feel  as  if  you 
were  one  of  the  few  friends  I  have  ever  had  in 
this  world.  I  feel  as  if  a  promise  to  you  would 
be  particularly  sacred.  Here,  I  give  you  my 
hand  that  I  have  put  into  my  mouth  for  the 
last  time  that  which  steals  away  the  brains. 
Will  you  accept  my  promise,  Sir?" 

"I  will." 

"  It's  all  I  have  to  give,  and  I'll  make  it  worth 
something.  I  won't  ask  your  real  name,  but  I'll 
give  you  mine"  (here  Iowa  confided  one  which 
I  have  good  reason  to  trust  will  not  always  lie 
in  obscurity).  ' '  May  you  never  want  help  ;  but 
if  you  do,  may  it  be  where  I'm  not  distant. 
Good-by." 

He  wrung  my  hand ;  and  though  my  own 
poetic  tastes  and  prepossessions  in  Iowa's  favor 
would  lead  me  to  give  this  episode  a  more  satis- 
factory dramatic  ending,  the  fact  is,  we  have  not 
met  since  and  had  any  startling  recognitions ; 
but  he  has  probably  gone  home  to  his  wife  to  be 
a  good  man,  which  I  take  it  is  just  as  well  in 
the  long-run  as  having  a  romantic  termina- 
tion. 

I  now  bent  my  steps  toward  Phibbs's  with  a 
settled  determination  if  possible  to  avoid  vio- 
lence.   I  think  giving  him  a  piece  of  my  mind 
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is  the  clearest  statement  of  what  I  intended  to 
do  when  I  got  there. 

Beaching  the  house,  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  gone  up  to  Jefferson  Market  ten*  minutes 
before.  I  trembled  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  was 
on  the  brink  of  a  terrible  indiscretion,  just  catch- 
ing myself  before  I  said  to  the  servant,  "Oh! 
your  master  must  have  passed  me  on  the  way." 
The  fact  was,  I  hadn't  yet  got  rid  of  the  feeling 
that  every  thing  about  me  had  been  read  in  the 
morning  papers. 

Glad  that  I  had  been  able  to  scorn  Phibbs's 
assistance,  and  reserving  the  inverted  patri- 
archal benediction  prepared  for  him  till  another 
occasion,  I  repaired  to  my  beloved,  yet  now, 
alas  !  reproachful  home,  resolved  to  confess  that 
Phibbs  and  the  rest  of  us  had  made  a  night  of 
it,  but  not  to  say — and  O,  benignant  Heaven  ! 
not  to  be  asked — where  ! 

My  prayer  was  wonderfully  granted.  My 
married  daughter  had  come  in  from  Yonkers 
just  after  I  left;  and  there  was  a  note  on  my 
study-table,  saying,  please  might  she  keep  dear 
mamma  overnight,  and  wouldn't  I  come  up 
for  her  the  next  afternoon  ?  So  my  charming 
Susan,  being  all  the  while  out  of  town,  will 
never  be  the  sadder  for  my  experience  on  that 
confounded  deal-board  in  Greenwood. 

III.  T. 

It  was  my  next  duty  to  go  in  search  of  Phibbs's 
two  other  miserable  victims.  Foxglove  in  an 
Insane  Asylum,  Badger  in  an  Orphan's  Home — 
I  wondered  why  it  hadn't  seemed  so  ridiculous 
to  me  last  night ! 

On  arriving  at  the  Asylum  where  we  had  left 
Badger  I  had  the  door  opened  for  me  by  a  do- 
mestic, who  I  think  could  only  have  answered 
the  bell  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  maid,  it 
being  evident  that  they  kept  her  especially  to 
frighten  bad  orphans  who  neglected  combs  and 
soap.  This  Dreadful  Warning  drew  her  hand 
across  her  face  and  mopped  it  with  her  apron, 
counted  all  the  buttons  on  my  waistcoat,  and 
settled  a  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  the  result  of  a 
fight  between  two  billy-goats  in  the  field  across 
the  way;  before  condescending  to  answer  the 
question  whether  a  Mr.  Badger  chanced  to  be 
there,  with  a  concise  and  staggering 

"No,  he  ain't!" 

"Was  the  Reverend  Father  Superior  in?" 
was  my  next  attempt. 

"He  ain't  nuther,"  said  theDreadful  Warning. 

I  was  about  to  turn  away  with  the  impression 
that  Badger  had  seen  his  ridiculous  error  on  the 
preceding  evening  and  returned  to  his  chambers 
shortly  after  we  left  him,  when  a  door  opened  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest young  faces  I  had  ever  seen  —  and  I've 
known  fine  women  in  my  day  —  peeped  out, 
with  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  cozy  boudoir  for  a 
back-ground,  saying : 

"Mary  Ann,  ask  is  it  a  friend  of  the  gentle- 
man who  came  late  last  night?" 

"D'ye  hear  what  she  says?"  said  the  Warn- 
ing, in  an  austere,  drill-sergeantly  voice. 


"Madam!"  said  I,  advancing  toward  the 
charming  creature,  "  you  speak  of  Mr.  Badger. 
Were  it  not  frivolous  on  such  occasion  to  quote 
poetry  I  might  say,  1  Myself  and  misery  know 
that  man.'  I  am  now  anxiously  in  search  of 
Mr.  Badger.  Surely  you  will  assist  me  if  pos- 
sible— I  know  I  could  not  seek  kinder  aid — 
good-heartedness  sparkles  in  your  every  feat- 
ure." 

She  looked  at  me  half-mockingly,  half-won- 
deringly,  with  a  pair  of  big  blue  eyes.  She  was 
very  pretty !  I  half  began  to  think  that  this 
explained  it — yes!  Badger  lay  concealed  in 
the  house,  and  had  given  up  all  intention  of 
leaving  it — showed  his  taste.  Presently  she 
laughed  a  glorious  little  laugh,  as  if  she  only 
wished  she  could  tell  me  something  so  very 
funny — then  said, 

"You're  a  good  physiognomist.  I  am  well 
disposed.  In  proof,  see  that  I  have  not  gone 
out  since  breakfast  lest  I  might  miss  somebody 
who  called,  to  whom  this  would  be  of  import- 
ance." 

At  the  word  "this"  she  put  in  my  hand  a 
card  of  Badger's,  with  the  following  penciled 
on  its  back : 

"They  allow  me  but  an  instant  to  write  unobserved. 
Meet  me  at  the  Tombs,  the  U.  S.  ComniVrs,  or  Ludlow 
Street  Jail.  Badges." 

Gracious  Heavens !  this  was  folly  !  Jail  ? 
What  for?  Could  he  be  crazy?  I  looked 
about  to  assure  myself  that  we  had  not  con- 
founded the  two  asylums,  and  left  Badger  to 
become  insane  instead  of  Foxglove. 

Then,  too,  the  dreadful  mystery  might  be 
solved  by  supposing  that  Badger  was  a  bold  big- 
amist or  a  haughty  highwayman,  who  had  been 
all  these  years  concealing  the  nefarious  secret 
from  his  bosom  friends.  But  no  !  I  could  not 
think  thus  of  Badger,  who  plays  on  an  accorde- 
on,  and  is  all  gentleness. 

"May- I  ask — if— may  I  ask  a  question?" 
said  I. 

"If  it  be  one  which  I  have  a  right  to  an- 
swer." 

"  I  desire  no  fairer  judge  than  yourself.  Re- 
ply or  not  as  you  please :  is  my  friend,  indeed, 
out  of  the  house  ?" 

"Your  friend  tell3  the  truth,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  with  dignity.  "The  most  likely 
place  to  find  him,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  be  one  of 
those  addresses  which  he  gives." 

"  Is  he  in  danger  ?   May  I  ask  this  further  ?" 

"I  no  more  know  than  you,  Sir,  where  he 
is." 

"  But  I  don't  ask  where — I  ask  is  he  in  dan- 
ger— is  he  in  immediate  danger?" 

She  laughed  again  with  such  bewitching  rogu- 
ishness  as  she  answered,  "  No — she  fancied  not," 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  as  I  bowed 
myself  out  of  the  hall-door, 

"Yes,  he  is !  he  has  seen  you  /" 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was,  that  I  finally 
got  signs  of  Badger  at  the  U.  S.  Commissioner's. 
My  worst  fears  for  him  were  realized.  He  was 
on  trial  for  a  capital  charge — a  criminal  charge 
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— a  charge  involving  property  and  life.  When 
I  saw  Badger  in  that  pen  I  congratulated  his 
parents  on  Badger's  being  an  orphan.  They 
were  better  off.    Oh,  Badger !  how  could  you  ? 

In  this  virtuous  frame  of  mind  I  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  by  a  request  to  speak  with 
Badger's  lawyer,  and  presently  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  that  eminent  criminal's  move- 
ments since  we  left  him  at  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum : 

As  soon  as  the  priest  had  closed  the  door  he 
eyed  Badger  closely  but  kindly,  and  said, 

"A  case  of  conscience,  I  suppose?" 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Badger,  not  yet  having 
made  up  his  mind  how  to  apply  as  an  Orphan, 
and  snatching  at  an  opportunity  to  put  it  on  the 
highest  moral  ground. 

"Walk  into  my  parlor,  Sir,  if  you  please; 
my  sister  and  her  daughter  are  sitting  up  late 
to  finish  things  for  our  fair ;  they  will  entertain 
you  a  few  moments  while  I  walk  up  to  my 
dormitory  and  robe.  I  will  come  down  to  the 
parlor,  and  you  may  rise  wdienever  you  wish  to 
see  me  in  private." 

A  moment  more  and  Badger  found  himself 
in  a  brightly-lighted  room,  where  a  matronly 
lady  and  a  young  girl  sat  at  work  on  pin-cush- 
ions, kettle-holders,  dolls,  afghans,  and  other 
articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  charitable  festival.  They  bowed  and  smiled 
as  the  priest  spoke  his  name  from  behind  the 
door,  and  the  priest  went  up  stairs  to  exchange 
his  deshabille  for  some  more  sacerdotal  garments. 

Whatever  Badger  may  have  been  when  he 
came  in  to  the  Asylum,  the  sight  of  that  girl 
completely  sobered  him.  He  thought  she  was 
the  loveliest  little  creature  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  felt  as  if  he  wouldn't  make  a  fool  of  himself 
before  her  for  any  sum  you  could  mention.  The 
longer  he  conversed  the  more  he  was  charmed 
with  her,  and  when  the  Reverend  Superior  pre- 
sented himself,  Badger  had  resolved  to  act  after 
a  fashion  which  would  enable  him  to  see  her 
again. 

"You  are  very  happy  in  your  family,  Father," 
said  he,  as  they  went  up  stairs. 

"Yes  ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  sis- 
ter and  her  daughter  with  me,  though  they  some- 
times pine  to  return  to  County  Galway,  where 
my  brother-in-law  died.  Walk  in  here  ;"  said 
the  priest,  as  he  reached  the  landing  and  showed 
Badger  into  his  bedroom. 

When  the  door  was  shut  Badger  made  a  clean 
breast  of  the  entire  lark,  and  told  the  Superior 
that  when  he  saw  the  refinement  of  that  parlor 
and  those  ladies,  as  well  as  the  kindness  and 
frank  hospitality  he  had  received  at  that  un- 
usual hour,  he  had  been  recalled  to  a  sense  of 
honor,  and  could  only  take  the  course  of  a  true 
gentleman,  namely,  to  apologize  for  the  trouble 
he  had  given.  "This,"  said  Badger,  "is  the 
case  of  conscience  on  which  it  relieves  me  to 
communicate  with  you." 

At  this  Badger  rose  to  go;  but  the  priest, 
who  seemed  to  be  much  taken  with  his  frank- 
ness, and,  as  he  said,  saw  him  to  be  by  nature  a 


perfect  gentleman,  insisted  that  he  should  test 
the  hospitality  of  the  Orphans  still  further  by 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  accept- 
ing a  bed  with  him  instead  of  going  all  the  way 
back  to  his  lodgings.  Badger  could  not  long 
resist  such  an  invitation — giving  him,  as  it  did, 
the  hope  of  meeting  the  pretty  girl  at  the  break- 
fast-table. On  consulting  the  ladies  of  the 
household  it  was  found  that  the  only  change 
necessary  to  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
Badger  consisted  in  the  young  lady  giving  her 
room  up  for  the  night  and  occupying  that  of  her 
mother.  This  arrangement  being  presently 
completed,  Badger  said  good-night,  and  being 
shown  to  his  couch,  was  presently  wandering 
through  delightful  dreams  ©f  the  young  face  that 
suddenly  had  dawned  on  him  like  a  destiny. 

He  did  not  know  exactly  how  long  he  had 
been  asleep,  but  subsequent  circumstances  led 
him  to  think  it  was  about  three,  when  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  Macbeth,  attending  a  spiritual  circle 
and  getting  knocks  from  Duncan's  spirit  on  the 
door ;  then  thought  somebody  was  amusing  him- 
self with  throwing  coal-scuttles  down  stairs ; 
and  finally  woke  to  the  conviction  which  two 
fists  and  a  club  had  been  trying  to  substantiate 
on  the  hall-door  for  the  last  two  minutes.  While 
lying  still  to  debate  whether  he,  a  guest,  ought 
^to  go  to  the  door  or  not,  he  heard  the  venerable 
, Father  descend  the  stair  and  slide  the  bolt. 
Thinking  the  house  might  have  been  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  Badger  arose,  came  to  his  own 
door  and  listened. 

There  was  a  low  conversation  between  the 
priest  and  a  burly  fellow  who  carried  a  heavy 
cane  in  his  hand.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate cause  for  alarm,  Badger  lay  down  again, 
leaving  his  door  ajar.  The  voice  of  the  burly 
man  grew  louder,  and  presently  the  door  of  the 
ladies'  room  opened  and  a  voice  came  from  the 
upper  hall : 

" Brother,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing  serious,  my  child,"  answered  the 
priest,  looking  up  over  the  balusters.  "  Only  a 
gentleman  from  the  Government,  who  has  come 
to  arrest  Fenian  leaders  whom  he  has  been  in- 
formed lie  secreted  in  our  house.  I  think  he 
must  have  mistaken  the  house," 

"  Hisn't  this  'ere  the  Horphan's  'Ome?" 

"It  is." 

"Then  there  hain't  no  mistake.  Hive  ad 
hinformation  that  Ed  Centre  Toole  and  General 
O'Googhan — both  on  'em  'aving  participated  in 
the  hinvasion  of  Er  Majesty's  Provinces — are 
now  concealed  'ereabouts.  They're  not  natural- 
ized citizens,  but  traitors  to  their  hown  horigi- 
nal  government.  They  may  come  bunder  the 
Hextradition  Treaty  —  then  they'll  be  'ung; 
hany  way  'ere's  a  warrant  for  'em,  and  they've 
got  to  go  afore  the  Commissioner." 

"But,  my  dear  Sir,  I  assure  you  there's  no 
such  person  in  this  house  !" 

"Seein's  believin'— I'll  take  a  look." 

Accompanied  by  his  posse,  the  naturalized 
citizen  who  was  not  a  traitor  to  his  horiginal 
government,  but  managed  to  do  a  good  little 
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turn  for  Britain  while  lie  discharged  his  duties 
to  America  as  an  under-sheriff,  followed  the 
worthy  father  all  over  the  house ;  opening  bu- 
reau drawers  which  could  only  have  contained 
the  object  of  his  search  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  Fenian  was  something  which  folded  up 
like  a  napkin  or  slid  together  like  a  spy-glass, 
and  filling  the  house  with  a  wail  of  closet  hinges 
that  had  not  been  oiled  or  opened  for  a  month. 
He  even  insisted  on  visiting  the  children's  dor- 
mitory, where  he  poked  a  lantern  under  each 
separate  cot,  causing  in  some  highly  imaginate 
orphans  who  woke  up  an  impression  that  their 
cruel  step-mother,  the  world,  had  got  tired  of 
supporting  them  and  had  sent  a  man  to  burn 
them  up  in  their  nests  like  field-mice. 

The  dormitory  gave  on  the  same  landing  as 
Badger's  room.  The  priest,  head  catch-poll, 
and  party  came  out  from  searching  it  close  by 
Badger's  door.  As  they  passed  it  the  fellow 
said  he  thought  he'd  look  in  there. 

"That's  a  lady's  room — my  niece's  room! 
Respect  common  decency!"  said  the  Father  Su- 
perior, quite  oblivious  for  the  moment  of  the 
change  which  had  installed  Badger  there. 

"Poh!  Let  the  lady  get  in  bed  and  cover 
'erself  hup!    Can  I  come  in,  mum?" 

He  knocked  and  waited  a  minute — then,  get- 
ting no  answer,  pushed  through  the  door  and 
approached  the  bed.  What  answer  could  Bad- 
ger give?  The  unhappy  man  cowered  under 
the  bed-clothes,  but  enough  of  him  stuck  (Jut  to 
warrant  the  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction  with  which 
the  officer  said : 

"Well,  boys,  we've  got  'im.  Father  Doch- 
crty,  you  come  of  an  'airy  family.  Your  niece 
'as  a  pair  o'  whiskers  I  wouldn't  mind  wearin' 
myself." 

"  Saints  preserve  us !"  exclaimed  the  Supe- 
rior, stepping  forward,  "Mr.  Badger!  I  had 
forgotten  about  him  entirely.  Why,  my  man, 
that's  only  a  gentleman  Avho  stopped  in  to  pass 
the  night  with  me — he's  an  American — born  in 
this  country — does  business  down  town — " 

"Then  it's  the  most  convenient  thing  in  the 
world,  for  I'm  on  my  way  down  town  myself, 
and  he  can  go  along  and  sleep  close  to  his  busi- 
ness.   Jump  up,  Toole!" 

"But  I  tell  you  his  name  is  Badger!" 

"That's  entirely  true,"  said  Badger. 

"Well,  d'ye  want  to  knoAV  my  name?  I'm 
Dog.  So  now,  Badger,  come  out  of  your  'ole, 
if  you  don't  want  to  see  these  'ere  teeth,  which 
I  don't  like  to  use  'em  unnecessary." 

Seeing  the  minion  of  despotism  implacable, 
Badger  arose  and  in  a  semi-somnambulistic  state 
dressed  himself.  He  had  only  time  to  write  the 
words  he  left  for  me  and  wring  his  hospitable 
entertainer's  hand  when  he  was  hurried  from 
the  house.  After  passing  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  Ludlow  Street  he  turned  up  where  I  found 
him. 

When  I  arrived  his  lawyer  had  just  started 
the  question  of  his  identity,  and  the  prosecution 
not  anticipating  such  an  issue,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  send  out  for  witnesses  upon  that  point. 


After  conversation  with  me,  Badger's  lawyer 
called  me  upon  the  stand,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  swearing  that  Mr.  Badger  was  not  the 
great  Toole.  I  was  then  asked  did  I  know 
Toole,  and  upon  my  replying  that  I  did  not,  I 
was  further  asked  how  I  could  have  the  effront- 
ery to  say  this  was  not  Toole.  This  view  of  the 
case  seemed  so  bewildering  that  I  hesitated  for 
a  moment  whether  it  might  be  Toole,  but  cast- 
ing my  eyes  toward  the  prisoner,  to  refresh  my 
mind  on  his  identity,  as  it  were,  I  was  distinctly 
and  sternly  informed  by  the  prosecution  that  I 
needn't  look  there,  as  they  were  perfectly  aware 
of  my  secret  understanding  with  the  prisoner. 
I  replied  with  warmth  that  both  the  prisoner 
and  myself  were  gentlemen,  which  naturally 
led  to  a  greater  familiarity  than  the  cross-ex- 
amining lawyer  could  ever  hope  for  with  that 
class. 

"I  appeal  to  the  Court,"  said  the  Counsel, 
"  for  protection  against  this  most  violent  and 
perjured  witness,  and  suggest  to  his  Honor  the 
Commissioner,  whether,  as  we  know  nothing  of 
his  antecedents,  he  may  not  be  O'Googhan,  who, 
though  still  thought  at  large,  has  the  matchless 
effrontery  to  appear  for  his  accomplice's  aid  in 
this  place  of  justice  !" ' 

As  he  sternly  looked  me  through  I  began 
feeling  as  if  I  might  by  mistake  have  secreted 
O'Googhan  somewhere  on  ray  person,  and  moved 
uneasily  from  leg  to  leg  as  if  I  would  shake  him 
down  into  my  boots — a  certain  indication  of 
guilt  which  did  not  escape  the  prosecution.  I 
began  to  feel  uncertain  as  to  how  far  I  had  com- 
mitted myself,  and  being,  thank  Heaven !  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  inside  of  courts, 
was  not  sure  whether  circumstantial  evidence 
could  be  so  construed  as  to  have  me  hanged 
immediately.  While  the  cold  drops  stood  on 
my  forehead  several  eminent  dry-goodsmen,  for 
whom  Badger  had  previously  sent  to  Park  Place, 
entered  the  court,  nodded  and  smiled  at  the 
prisoner,  and  were  triumphantly  placed  on  the 
stand  to  corroborate  me. 

"  The  case  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  Mr. 
Mincer,"  said  the  Commissioner  to  the  Prose- 
cution. "This  prisoner  is  evidently  not  the 
man  named  in  the  warrant,  and  must  there- 
fore be  discharged." 

"I  think  we  might  hold  him  as  a  witness, 
Mr.  Commissioner." 

"  I  think  not,  Mr.  Mincer." 

"  Will  you  please  to  note  an  exception?" 

"I  wilier." 

Badger  and  his  friends  were  by  this  time  half- 
way to  the  door. 

"I  would  move,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  the 
witness  be  bound  in  sureties  to  reappear  if  fur- 
ther needed." 

"I  think  I  have  no  show  to  grant  the  mo- 
tion," said  the  Commissioner,  urbanely. 

Badger  and  his  friends  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  door,  and,  going  out,  received  from 
the  Prosecuting  Counsel  a  backward  look  of 
longing  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  belief  that 
if  we'd  only  given  him  time  he  could  have  found 
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something  to  hold  us  in  habeas  corpus,  quare 
clausum /regit,  or  somewhere. 

IV. 

Separating  from  his  mercantile  friends  and 
his  lawyer  at  the  Broadway  gate  of  the  Park, 
Badger  joined  arms  with  me,  and  exchanging 
recitals  as  we  went,  we  set  out  together  on  an 
expedition  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Foxglove. 

On  reaching  the  Asylum,  and  sending  in  our 
cards  to  the  Doctor  as  friends  of  Mr.  Foxglove, 
we  were  told  that  Mr.  Foxglove  and  his  keeper 
were  at  present  having  an  interview  with  an- 
other friend  in  the  Doctor's  presence,  but  that 
if  we  would  be  very  quiet  we  might  walk  up.  A 
dreadful  sense  of  awe  choked  me  as  I  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  I  could  hear  Badger's  knee-pans 
smite  together  as  a  sort  of  echo  to  the  ugly  noise 
which  the  key  made  in  the  lock  when  we  were 
admitted  to  the  Lunatics'  main  hall.  We  passed 
several  doddering  old  men,  and  the  usual  happy 
man  who  considers  himself  "  theBoss  of  theUni- 
verse,"  and  were  finally  led  by  the  attendant 
into  a  side-chamber  where — there  stood  Phibbs ! 
Badger  and  I  both  shook  our  fists  at  him  at  once. 

"Don't  excite  the  lunatic!"  said  the  Doctor, 
monitorially ;  and,  upon  coming  fully  into  the 
darkened  room,  I  saw  that  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Insane  Profession,  Dinkie,  seated 
on  a  sofa  at  the  side  of  poor  Foxglove.  Phibbs 
stood  near  the  sofa,  and  accosted  us : 

"I  seem  to  have  kept  just  behind  you  all  the 
morning  till  now — " 

"And  decidedly  the  safest  position  for  you 
too!"  said  I,  once  more  involuntarily  making 
up  a  fist. 

"  Gentlemen,  think  of  the  lunatic  !"  said  the 
Doctor,  sternly. 

"  Well,  Foxglove,  old  fellow,  how  do  you  feel 
to-day  ?"  said  I,  offering  my  usual  morning  hand. 
Badger  also  extended  his  own. 

He  looked  at  us  piercingly  as  if  he  would  read 
us  through,  then  turned  to  the  accomplished 
Dinkie,  and  said : 

"My  dear,  are  these  the  parties  that  called 
the  other  day — on  that  little  matter,  you  know 
— about  collecting  the  water-rates  on  our  prop- 
erty in  the  moon  ?  Yes.  They  are.  The  late 
John  Jacob  Astor  says  so.  Know  then,  rash 
young  men,  that  I  am  Belisarius." 

"Dear  me,  but  that's  well  done!"  said  Bad- 
ger, shivering. 

"Then  'twere  well  an  'twere  done  quickly. 
Asmodeus,  I  come.  But  tell  me ;  ^piat  shall  I 
say  to  the  Purple  Prophet  of  the  Parallax  when 
he  demands  why  on  Oriental  altars  incense  burns 
no  more  ?  The  nine  Muses  are  dead,  and  being 
in  their  nine  graves,  wit  ye,  are  thus  in  the  nine 
holes,  and  count  no  more  honors.  Save  night- 
ingales' tail-feathers,  say  I,  you  never  can  tell 
when  a  poet  may  die.  I'm  the  last  poet  that 
ever  shall  be.  Yet  a  vassal  like  this  Dinkie 
can  refuse  me  buttered  eggs — did  it  this  morn- 
ing while  she  was  sowing  the  earth  with  radiant 
pearl ;  in  my  embodied  state  I  should  have 
called  it  breakfast-time.    Dinkie  !" 


"My  unhappy  friend !" 
"You're  an  ass !" 

"  You  perceive  his  hopeless  condition,  gentle- 
men !"  said  the  Doctor,  mournfully.  "  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen,  what  a  fearful  responsibility 
you  take  upon  your  souls  when  you  trifle  with 
human  reason  by  exposing  to  such  influences  as 
these  a  sensitive  organization  over-persuaded  in 
a  moment  of  excitement !  Look  at  this  terrible 
result !  Did  you  never  hear  of  sympathetic  in- 
sanity ?    Why,  it's  as  catching  as  small-pox!" 

Up  to  this  moment  neither  Phibbs,  Badger, 
nor  myself  had  realized  the  dreadful  truth.  As 
it  flashed  over  us  we  all  three  sank  down  upon 
the  nearest  chairs,  and  with  groans  of  dismay 
hid  our  faces  in  our  hands. 

"Has  he  parents?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"He  has  an  aunt,  but  no  children," said  Bad- 
ger, absent-mindedly. 

"  Second  cousin  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  grandmother,  on  his  wife's  side,  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Bungo.  Ho!  my  chariot,  menial !  The 
soup  is  cooling  on  the  tables  of  the  north  star, 
haste  or  I  shall  be  late  for  the  fish;  and  the 
moon  has  asked  me  to  go  a  block  out  of  my  way 
with  a  pair  of  slippers  for  her  nephew  in  Arctu- 
rus." 

"  Oh,  this  is  terrible !"  spoke  Phibbs,  remorse- 
fully. 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Dinkie.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Have  you  consid- 
ered How  to  break  the  news  to  his  wife  ?" 

"He's  a  bachelor,"  said  Phibbs.  "Could 
you  keep  him  here  ?  How  long  before  he'll  be 
well?" 

"Ah,  who  can  tell?"  replied  the  Doctor, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "these  sympathetic 
cases  are  often  incurable." 

Phibbs,  as  well  he  might,  groaned  again  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  boots. 

The  next  moment  and  poor  Foxglove  was  in 
a  fearful  paroxysm.  His  keeper  had  discovered 
him  trying  to  kill  himself  by  swallowing  vest- 
buttons.  When  detected  he  was  furious,  and 
made  a  rush  at  us  all,  with  his  eyes  glaring 
vengeance. 

When  he  was  secured  again  the  Doctor  re- 
sumed : 

"Whether  this  victim  of  your  heedlessness 
and  sin  shall  ever  be  restored  to  his  reason 
doesn't  affect  the  question  whether  you  have 
committed  a  serious  crime.  You  have  fright- 
ened a  man  out  of  his  reason.  I  am  not  sure 
but  my  duty  to  society  requires  that  I  should 
make  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  authorities, 
or  at  any  rate  through  the  newspapers." 

"Oh,  Doctor!  for  Heaven's  sake  manage  it 
some  way  without  that.'"  was  the  gist  of  our 
universal  exclamation. 

"I'd  prefer,"  added  Phibbs,  "if  it  could  be 
arranged  by  our  signing  a  bond  or  something^  of 
that  sort,  to  be  chargeable  for  him  while  he  has 
to  stay  here." 

"  Hm,"  said  the  Doctor.  An  idea  seemed  to 
strike  him;  he  relapsed  into  meditation;  then 
abruptly  addressed  me : 
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"Do  you  give  to  benevolent  objects?" 
"Sometimes,"  said  I,  in  surprise. 
"  Did  you  ever  give  to  an  Insane  Asylum  ?" 
"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did." 
"  Or  you?"  (addressing  Badger).   "  Or  you?" 
(to  Phibbs). 

Both  answered  no. 

"Then,"  replied  Dr.  Dinkie,  "it's  high  time 
for  you  to  stop  neglecting  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  might 
insist  on  your  depositing  with  me  funds  suffi- 
cient to  carry  your  unhappy  friend  through  the 
entire  year;  but  I  will  let  you  off  upon  your 
paying  one  quarter  in  advance — two  hundred 
dollars.  Here's  the  Subscription-Book.  Say 
'  We  herewith  give  to  Dr.  Dinkie's  Institute 
the  sum  set  opposite  our  names.'  This  form 
secures  privacy :  your  unhappy  victim's  name 
does  not  appear." 

The  writing  done,  Phibbs  said,  "  Shall  we 
pay  it  now  ?" 

"If  you  have  it  with  you;  our  terms  are 
strictly  in  advance." 

We  managed  to  make  out  the  two  hundred 
dollars  between  our  several  pocket-books,  and 
promising  the  Doctor  to  call  again  that  evening 
with  an  express-wagon  containing  trunks  from 
his  lodgings,  shook  hands  with  poor  Foxglove, 
who  called  us  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego ;  and  asked  us,  if  convenient,  to  carry  his 
compliments  to  Genghis  Khan. 

"Now,"  said  the  Doctor,  "let  us  leave  the 
lunatic  to  sleep.  Keep  wet  cloths  around  his 
head  and  avoid  exciting  topics,  Michael.  I  beg, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  accompany  me  to  my 
parlor.  Lunch  waits  there.  You  have  had  a 
fatiguing  night  and  morning;  a  little  refresh- 
ment will  do  you  good.  Come  in,  and  for  a 
while  at  least  forget  the  harrowing  scene  for 
which  you  have  been  responsible.  The  cold 
chicken  is  over  there,  and  here  are  the  ham 
sandwiches." 

None  of  us  having  yet  had  any  breakfast  to 
speak  of,  we  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Doctor's  prescription,  though  our 
minds  were  too  burdened  to  let  us  eat  much. 
We  spent  ten  minutes  at  the  table,  and  the 
Doctor  then  bowed  us  out  with  an  expression 
of  sympathy  that  went  to  our  very  hearts. 

We  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  we  felt  a 
series  of  familiar  slaps  on  the  back,  and,  turning, 
beheld  Foxglove  "in  the  fashion  as  he  lived !" 

"Heavens!  the  unhappy  man  has  escaped!" 
cried  Phibbs. 

"Not  unhappy,  by  any  means,"  said  Fox- 
glove. "I'm  a  little  ahead  of  you,  I  reckon! 
Chaff  me  about  my  dramatic  talents  again,  will 
you  ?  Three  men  as  well  foo^d  as  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life !  In  the  plot  as  DinWe  was,  he  could 
hardly  help  laughing.  He  may  laugh !  He's 
got  the  best  joke  of  the  season,  and  two  hundred 
dollars  for  his  Asylum  •!  How  d'ye  like  selling 
people  now,  Phibbs?" 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  silence 
alone  is  eloquent — when  we  find  we  have  gone 
very  cheap.  Phibbs  recovered  from  the  intensi- 
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ty  of  the  situation  with  a  prolonged  whistle,  and 
this  being  interpreted  by  a  stage-driver  as  the 
signal  to  halt,  Phibbs  mechanically  stepped  into 
the  vehicle  and  was  borne  down  town.  He  said 
nothing — but  there  was  really  nothing  to  say. 

V. 

Badger  is  the  only  one  of  us  who  has  ever 
forgiven  Phibbs.  His  spirit  toward  Phibbs, 
considering  all  things,  is  quite  Christian ;  but 
that  I  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  he  spends  several 
evenings  a  week  under  the  hallowed  influence 
of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Father  Docherty's  sister 
and  niece  having  done  him  so  much  spiritual 
good  that  one  of  the  ladies  at  least  feels  it  her 
duty  not  to  go  back  to  Galway. 


A  MAY-BASKET. 

JULIA  MAYO,  at  the  opera  that  night,  with 
Tom  Ridley  at  her  right  hand,  was  in  a  state 
of  supreme  satisfaction ;  or  what  that  queer, 
quizzical  brother  of  hers  would  term,  "in  high 
feather."  The  reason  for  this  exaltation  of  feel- 
ing does  not  appear  self-evident  at  first,  for  there 
are  a  hundred  better-looking  men  about  than 
Tom  Ridley.  A  hundred  better  looking,  and 
of  finer  fashion ;  and  every  body  who  knows 
Miss  Mayo  knows  she  values  these  things.  But 
there  are  other  things  Julia  Mayo  values. 

Tom  Ridley  is  new;  he  is  just  returned  from 
a  five  years'  residence  abroad,  where,  in  a  certain 
science,  he  has  earned  a  modest  reputation ; 
made  a  name  of  which  men  speak  respectfully. 
He  has  earned  a  fortune  too,  more  than  modest 
people  say ;  but  of  this  Tom  himself  will  say 
nothing. 

Is  it  not  self-evident  now,  why  a  bright  and 
clever  girl  like  Julia  Mayo  should  be  in  "high 
feather' with  such  attendance? 

Two  or  three  of  her  own  sex  have  not  scru- 
pled to  hint  that  Julia  was  "  setting  her  cap"  at 
Mr.  Ridley  since  his  return. 

It  would  not  be  strange,  I  am  sure,  if  she  did, 
nor  strange  if  Mr.  Ridley  was  caught  by  the  cap ; 
for  it  is  a  very  pretty  one — a  most  bewildering 
crown  of  lace  and  velvet  and  flowers  ;  what  Julia 
calls  "  a  love  of  a  bonnet."  And  beneath  it  is 
a  very  pretty  face — a  face  full  of  freshness  and 
brightness  in  tint  and  texture,  and  animated 
with  sense  and  spirit.  Perhaps  not  the  "  spirit" 
Browning  meant  when  he  described  Evelyn 
Hope  as 

"  Made  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew.1' 
But  then  the  Evelyn  Hopes  are  the  seldom  flowers, 
which  rarely  grow  in  the  world's  hot-beds  ;  and 
Julia  Mayo  is  a  slip  of  the  world's  own  setting. 

But  while  Ave  are  talking  about  her,  she  is  talk- 
ing to  Tom  Ridley ;  and  the  lace  and  flowers 
atop  that  pretty,  fluffy  mass  of  crimped  hair 
quiver  and  quake  with  her  graceful  motion,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  talk  she  drops  a  little  smil- 
ing nod  of  recognition,  now  here,  now  there. 
And  at  one  of  these  Tom  asks  : 

"Who  was  that  lady  to  whom  you  bowed 
just  now?" 
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"Which  lady?" 

"That  one  across  the  house  there,  in  black." 

"Oh!  don't  you  know?  I  thought  her  an 
old  acquaintance  of  yours.  Why  it's  Anna 
Dearing." 

"  You  don't  say  so !" 

The  tone  of  Tom's  voice  was  that  of  energetic 
surprise. 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  has  changed.  She  was 
quite  pretty  when  you  went  away,  I  believe ; 
though  I  wasn't  out  myself  then,  and  don't  re- 
member much  about  it."  And  Julia  thought, 
with  a  little  natural  complacency,  of  her  two 
years'  advantage  in  youth  and  freshness. 

"Yes,  she  was  called  beautiful,  and  she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  eighteen  then.  But 
I  should  not  have  known  her  now  for  the  same 
person,  though  I  was  conscious  all  the  time  of 
something  familiar — a  resemblance  I  thought  to 
somebody.  Bless  my  soul,  how  singular  this 
matter  of  change  is !  Here  are  you,  now,  Miss 
Julia,  brighter  than  you  were  at  sixteen." 

Julia  bloomed  brighter  than  ever  with  smiles 
and  blushes  at  this,  and  Tom  Ridley  thought  to 
himself,  "  How  very  pretty  she  is !"  But  pretty 
as  she  was  he  couldn't  keep  his  eyes  from  wan- 
dering across  the  house  to  Anna  Dearing's 
changed  face.  He  remembered  her  as  fresh  as 
a  June  rose — all  sparkle  and  joyousness  and 
bloom.  And  here  in  place  of  the  round  con- 
tour was  an  irregular  though  most  delicate  out- 
line, and  not  a  trace  of  the  bright  color.  Out 
of  the  eyes,  too,  had  gone  the  gay  sparkle,  and 
left  instead  a  sad  inscrutable  look,  which  fitted 
well  with  the  proud,  down-dropping  lips.  What 
had  come  to  the  girl,  or  what  had  gone  from 
her?  He  might  have  put  something  like  these 
questions  to  his  companion  perhaps,  but  looking 
at  her  and  catching  the  contrast  of  her  serene 
unlined  face,  he  seemed  to  change  his  purpose ; 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  curtain  rose,  and  a 
famous  voice  was  hushing  all  other  voices  in  its 
waves  of  melody.  But  Tom  Ridley,  as  Dick 
Mayo  rather  inelegantly  but  tersely  expressed 
it,  wasn't  one  of  those  who  "stand  on  their 
heads  about  the  opera;"  consequently  he  had 
other  thoughts  and  interests  running  through 
his  brain  at  this  moment  than  those  connected 
with  Norma.  And  as  he  was  always  a  great 
fellow  to  harp  on  one  string,  he  kepf  at  that 
vexed  and  unanswered  question — the  singular 
change  in  bright  and  blithe  Anna  Dearing.  It 
was  simply  at  this  time  a  matter  of  curiosity 
with  Tom  Ridley,  for  he  had  never  been  special- 
ly interested  in  the  young  lady,  though  she  had 
been  a  toast  and  a  paragon  with  his  classmates 
five  years  ago.  And  the  chance  was,  if  he  had 
come  back  and  found  her  the  same  bright  and 
blithe  Anna  Dearing  he  wouldn't  have  bestowed 
a  thought  upon  her.  But  Tom  Ridley  had  a 
curious  analytic  vein  running  through  his  com- 
position, and,  it  made  him  a  student  of  human 
nature.  And  when  once  he  had  got  a  clew  to  a 
character  which  promised  mystery  or  depth  worth 
searching  for,  he  could  not  let  it  go.  So  there 
he  sat  hammering  away  at  his  speculations, 


while  the  tide  of  song  drifted  by  him  almost  un- 
heeded. But  at  last  the  curtain  drops  upon 
the  final  act,  the  famous,  voice  has  finished  its 
singing  for  that  night,  and  there  is  a  general 

"Flashing  of  jewels  and  flutter  of  laces," 
a  murmur  of  dilettante  criticism,  a  shawling  and 
cloaking  and  hooding;  a  few  fond  "good- 
nights;"  a  great  many  sentimental  and  coquet- 
tish ones ;  and  the  opera  is  over.  Home  goes 
the  fair  Julia  to  put  her  "bronze  brown  hair" 
into  crimping-irons,  which  will  emerge  on  the 
next  morning  a  soft  and  fluffy  mass,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  "fascinating  to  the  beholder,  nor 
more  ruinous  in  the  process  to  the  growth  of  the 
bronze  brown  hair. 

And  home,  or  rather  hotel-ward,  goes  Mr. 
Ridley,  to  drop  his  speculations  in  a  sound  sleep, 
and  to  quite  forget  them  for  the  next  few  weeks 
in  a  nearer  interest  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  in- 
vestments. But  nothing  is  ever  quite  forgotten, 
quite  dropped  out  of  the  way  in  any  human 
mind,  I  take  it ;  least  of  all  such  a  mind  as  Torn 
Ridley's.  The  link  is  taken  up  whenever  the 
subject  returns,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  return 
sooner  or  later.  It  returned  to  him  one  morn- 
ing oddly  enough  or  naturally  enough  perhaps, 
since  there  is  manifest  destiny  in  all  things, 
when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Mayo.  He 
had  become — partly  from  a  business  connection 
with  her  father,  and  partly  from  a  cordial  dis- 
covery of  a  kind  of  relationship,  a  far  off  inter- 
marriage between  the  Ridleys  and  Mayos — an 
everyday  visitor.  He  had  no  nearer  kin  in  the 
city,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  a  home- 
feeling  any  where,  which  he  certainly  did  where 
good  Mrs.  Mayo  reigned,  and  where  so  pretty  a 
girl  as  Julia  Mayo  persisted  in  calling  him 
"cousin."  So  it  was  at  the  lunch-table  there 
that  the  subject  of  his  opera  speculations  came 
up  again. 

It  was  Julia  herself  who  brought  it  up. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "I  went  to  see  Anna 
Dearing  this  morning." 

Mrs.  Mayo  was  all  kind,  motherly  interest  at 
once,  and  wanted  to  know  all  about  it,  for  she 
was  "so  sorry  for  the  Dearings." 

"Sorry,  why?"  spoke  up  Ridley. 

' '  Oh,  didn' t  you  know  ?  Why,  they  are  quite 
poor,  and  live,  nobody  can  tell  how,  in  a  sort 
of  hand-to-mouth  fashion,  I  suspect,"  answered 
Mrs.  Mayo. 

"  No,  I  didn't  know.  But  where's  Mr.  Dear- 
ing?" 

"Dead.  He  died  insolvent.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  blow  to  them  every  way,  for  they 
don't  seem  to  have  any  relatives  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  and  look  out  for  them." 

"But  Anna's  a  trump  though!"  broke  out 
Dick  Mayo,  irflpis  sudden,  unlooked-for  way. 
"She  cuts  her  cloth  according  to  the  pattern 
she  has,  and  it's  a  mighty  small  pattern  we  all 
know,  and  contrives  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  live 
like  a  lady  and  act  like  the  happiest  of  'em. 
You  hear  stories  of  her  screwing  and  pinching, 
of  her  doing  law-copying  when  she  can  get  it, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  other  handiwork  ;  but 
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you  .never  hear  any  complaint  from  her.  She 
never  tells  you  any  of  these  stories.  If  she 
came  in  here  now  she  would  be  the  life  and  the 
soul  of  lis  ;  not  one  of  your  giggling  frothy  sort 
to  follow  the  lead  of  any  of  our  small-talk,  but 
a  generous  and  genial  creature,  whom  all  the 
snubs  of  fortune  can't  bring  down.  I  say  she's 
a  trump!"  And  with  a  hearty,  almost  defiant 
ring  in  these  last  words  of  his,  Dick  concluded. 
Julia  laughed  a  little  lady-like  laugh  at  Dick's 
impetuosity,  with  a  little  secret  annoyance  at 
what  she  termed  Dick's  rough  manner.  And 
then  she  said,  in  her  serene  way, 
"  I  pity  Anna." 

Dick's  manner  did  not  improve  at  this.  It 
certainly  was  rather  rough  as  he  retorted : 

"Pity  her!  Why  don't  you  do  something 
besides  pity  ?  That's  the  way  with  you  women. 
You  have  plenty  of  words,  but  few  deeds.  Do 
you  think  a  man  would  see  a  good  fellow  down 
and  not  try  to  help  him  up  ?" 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Dick,  do  you  want  me  to 
offer  alms  to  Anna  Dearing  as  though  she  were 
a  beggar?" 

Down  Dick's  throat  there  gurgled  a  deep, 
disgusted  laugh  as  he  drank  his  ale. 

"Give  her  alms!  I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it, 
that's  all !  But,  Ju,  there  are  other  ways  men  can 
help  each  other  than  by  giving  alms  to  a  friend." 

Suddenly  Julia  woke  up  out  of  her  serenity. 

"Dick!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sharpness  in 
her  voice  that  showed  temper,  "why  don't  you 
give  yourself  to  this  wonderful  friend,  you  seem 
to  admire  her  sufficiently.  That  would  be  the 
best  help  in  your  power,  doubtless." 

There  was  a  curious  gleam  and  flash  over 
Dick's  face,  and  then  he  answered  in  his  quiet- 
est tone : 

"I  thought  so  too,  but  it  seems  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  she  wouldn't  take  such  help  of  me." 

There  he  sat,  the  splendid,  audacious  fellow, 
cool  and  unflushcd  after  this  extraordinary  con- 
fession, looking  quite  as  if  he  had  said  the  most 
ordinary  thing.  For  his  hearers  but  one  be- 
lieved that  this  was  other  than  Dick's  oddity. 
Julia  gave  a  little  start  of  surprise  at  first,  and 
Mrs.  Mayo  reflected  it,  and  wondered  Dick  would 
make  such  speeches.  But  Tom  Ridley,  grave 
and  thoughtful  Tom  Ridley,  believed  in  it. 
There  was  something  in  his  own  nature  which 
throbbed  responsive  to  the  splendor  of  this  au- 
dacity. Something  more  akin  to  the  bluff  and 
hearty  manhood  with  its  vein  of  deep,  rich  sen- 
timent than  this  mother  and  sister  would  have 
appreciated ;  for  though  of  the  same  blood,  they 
had  no  deep  acquaintance  with  Dick  Mayo. 
He  lived  so  far  below  the  surface  they  could  not 
reach  him. 

And  so,  as  is  often  the  case  when  persons  so 
wide  apart  are  thrown  together,  it  happened  fre- 
quently that  a  grand  confession  or  a  splendid 
truth  was  only  "one  of  Dick's  odd  speeches." 

And  now  as  he  sat  there  idle  and  easy,  quaff- 
ing great  draughts  of  ale,  and  otherwise  com- 
porting himself  in  a  very  unsentimental  fashion, 
he  had  certainly  none  of  the  signs  of  a  rejected 


I  suitor.  But  Tom  Ridley,  who  could  under- 
stand how  easy  a  thing  it  was  for  this  grand  fel- 
low to  dare  to  make  any  protest  or  tell  any 
truth,  could  understand  as  well  how  little  he 
would  express  his  feeling  or  condition  by  ordi- 
nary signs. 

And  while  Tom  is  speculating  upon  this  Julia 
is  "  running  on"  in  her  accustomed  vivacious 
manner.  How  very  tame  and  commonplace  it 
all  seemed  after  this  deeper  vein  he  had  struck. 
So  very  tame  and  commonplace  that  he  was  fain 
to  make  his  adieu  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
going  down  the  street  he  kept  thinking  of  that 
splendid,  audacious  fellow  and  Anna  Dearing. 
So  this  was  a  woman  who  might  say  : 

"'If  Shakspeare  loved  me,  and  I  did  not 
love  him,  how  could  I  marry  him  ?' " 

You  may  be  sure  it  was  not  long  after  this 
that  he  found  his  way  to  "  this  woman's"  home. 
He  did  not  ask  Miss  Julia  to  go  with  him — his 
instincts  were  truer  than  that,  nor  did  he  men- 
tion his  purpose  to  that  "splendid  fellow ;"  for 
this  he  was  too  delicate ;  but  quite  alone  one 
evening  he  rang  the  bell  at  a  little  old-fashioned 
house  in  an  old-fashioned  street.  And  Anna 
Dearing  herself  answered  the  bell. 

He  thought  with  a  sharp  pang  of  pain — how 
could  he  help  it? — of  the  night  he  had  bidden 
her  good-by  five  years  before,  for  then  she  stood 
smiling  by  her  father's  side.  What  a  contrast 
— that  wide,  bright  house,  and  this  dark  and 
narrow  one,  where  pinching  poverty  was  the 
only  guest !  No  wonder  that  her  face  had  lost 
its  bloom  and  brightness,  and  her  eyes  had  got 
that  steadfast  look  of  inscrutable  sorrow,  fight- 
ing single-handed  with  such  a  guest.  But  when 
he  went  into  that  small  sitting-room,  where  a 
little  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  Mrs. 
Dearing  welcomed  him  with  the  warmth  of  an 
old  friend,  and  where,  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
Anna  talked  with  that  gracious  genial  interest 
of  which  Dick  Mayo  had  so  valiantly  spoken, 
he  could  see  no  sign  of  the  struggle  of  her  life. 
She  was  bright  and  blithe  again  ;  but  it  was  the 
brightness  of  a  brave,  tried  spirit,  the  blithe- 
ness  of  a  strong  soul,  which  had  the  courage  to 
turn  its  back  upon  the  shadow  and  face  the  sun- 
light at  every  opportunity.  And  here  was  her 
opportunity.  Here  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
come  back  out  of  five  years  with  his  life  stamp- 
ed—a man  who  had  made  his  mark  ;  and  with 
her  warm  sense  of  appreciation,  Anna  Dearing 
was  ready  to  lay  down  her  load  and  enjoy  her 
little  hour  with  him.  How  fresh  her  intellect 
was,  how  clear  and  true  her  thought,  how 
healthy  her  impressions !  And  how  was  it  she 
could  have  kept  herself  so  free  from  bitterness 
through  the  straits  she  had  passed?  That  was 
a  marvel.  "  Bright  and  blithe  Anna  Dearing," 
he  thought  over  and  again,  as  he  sat  in  her 
presence,  and  yet  when  he  left  her  he  remem- 
bered that  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  gay 
brightness  that  had  once  made  her  a  belle. 
This  was  something  deeper  than  gayety,  and 
more  fascinating  to  Tom  Ridley  than  any  thing 
foregone.    It  was  a  fascination  that  did  not 
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diminish  as  the  acquaintance  between  them 
ripened,  as  evening  after  evening  lie  sat  in  the 
lirtle  parlor  and  listened  to  her  voice.  It  did 
not  diminish,  but  rather  increased,  until  this 
cool,  grave  fellow  was  thoroughly  captive.  But 
there  was  something  inscrutable  in  Anna  Bear- 
ing— he  had  caught  the  glimpse  of  it  in  her 
eyes  when  he  had  first  seen  her  at  the  opera : 
something  inscrutable,  which  he  had  not  yet 
fathomed.  Candid,  and  cordial,  and  sympathet- 
ic, and  full  of  a  certain  kind  of  frankness,  yet 
he  looked  vainly  for  her  to  bestow  any  confi- 
dence upon  him — to  trust  him  with  any  of  the 
personal  undercurrent  of  her  life.  She  was 
ready  always  with  whatever  of  wit  or  humor 
there  was  at  her  command — ready,  too,  with 
any  matter  of  general  interest.  She  showed 
him  all  her  brightness,  in  short,  but  never  her 
shadow.  And  in  the  mean  time  he  saw  the 
contour  of  her  face  grow  sharper,  and  that  in- 
scrutable look  of  suffering  deepen  in  her  eyes. 
If  she  would  not  trust  him  as  a  friend,  how 
could  he  expect  she  would  receive  him  as  a 
lover?  This  was  the  daily  argument  he  held 
with  himself.  If  he  could  have  received  the 
smallest  token  of  such  trust  from  her,  in  any 
response  to  his  cordial  effort  to  strike  beneath 
the  surface,  he  would  have  spoken  out  all  there 
was  in  his  heart.  And  so  in  this  perplexity 
the  winter  drifted  by,  and  his  hope  drifted  with 
it.  As  March  came  coldly  in,  blowing  its 
great  gales  up  and  down  the  streets,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  look  of  patient  pride  and  pain 
deepened  in  the  face  whose  every  change  he 
now  watched  so  eagerly.  And  one  night,  for 
the  first  time,  he  noticed  an  appearance  of  ab- 
(  straction  about  "bright  and  blithe  Anna  Dear- 
ing."  Listening  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  saw 
her  eyes  wander  from  him,  as  if  some  perplexed 
thought  was  holding  her  in  bondage  from  which 
she  could  not  escape.  He  longed  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  silence  and  entreat  her  to  confide 
in  him — to  let  him  comfort  her  in  some  way. 
But,  sweet  as  she  wras,  that  singular  reserve 
she  kept  was  insurmountable.  So  strongly  im- 
pressed was  he  that  there  was  some  crisis  at 
hand  that  he  followed  up  this  visit  by  another, 
and  still  another,  in  quick  succession.  In  this 
time  the  look  of  worry  had  increased  upon  her 
face.  There  was  a  tense  and  quivering  nerve 
of  pain  throbbing  somewhere.  He  went  again 
on  the  fourth  evening,  determined  to  force 
through  this  hoar-frost  of  pride,  and  ask  her  to 
put  trust  in  him  as  a  friend — to  let  him  do  her 
such  service  as  a  man  might.  Fortune  favor- 
ed him.  She  was  alone,  and  unwillingly  he 
touched  upon  a  string  that  vibrated  to  an  old 
tender  memory,  and  so  startled  her  into  a  cer- 
tain self-betrayal.  They  were  speaking  of  mutu- 
al friends — classmates  of  his  in  those  other  days. 

"Do  you  remember,  or  did  you  know,"  he 
said,  "that  Carlton  and  Moore  and  Haswell 
gave  you  King  Henry's  pretty  love-title,  'Dear- 
ling;'  partly  for  your  name,,  and  because  it  sug- 
gested a  suitability  to  you  ?" 

Her  face  flushed  all  over. 


"Did  I  know  it?"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  Mr  Rid- 
ley, it  was  my  father's  pet  name  for  me — 1  My 
Dearling!'"  Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
would  not  let  them  fall,  and  there  was  such  pas- 
sionate pathos  in  the  sudden  fervor  of  her  voice 
that  her  listener  thrilled  with  sympathy.  Out 
of  this  mood  he  leaned  forward,  and,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  said  earnestly,  "  Miss  Dealing,  I 
came  here  to-night  to  entreat  you  to  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  troubles  you — at  least  to  ask  you 
to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a  friend  to  serve  you 
in  any  way  a  man  might."  There  was  such 
grave  authority,  as  it  were,  in  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, that  it  could  not  but  be  impressive  ;  but  how 
would  she  take  it  ?  "Would  it  avail  ?  he  inly 
queried,  in  the  breathing-space  that  ensued. 

For  a  moment  there  was  visible  indecision, 
and  then,  quite  in  her  ordinary  way  and  voice, 
but  with  a  gathering  color  on  her  cheek,  she 
made  answer : 

"You  are  very  kind  to  take  such  an  interest, 
Mr.  Ridley,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  desire  to 
serve  me,  but  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  ;  and 
I  am  sorry  my  vexation  has  been  so  apparent  as 
to  trouble  you ;  but  since  it  has,  I  will  tell  you 
the  cause  of  it,  for  I  am  afraid  you  may  have 
overrated  it.  It  is  only  that  we  are  obliged  to 
change  our  home — to  give  up  this  house ;  and 
for  several  reasons  this  is  perplexing  and  annoy- 
ing. Not  that  it  is  dear  to  us  by  any  past  asso- 
ciation, or  very  pleasant  in  itself ;  but  it  be- 
longed to  my  father's  landed  property,  and  we 
thought  we  might,  or  at  least  we  hoped  to  keep 
it;  but  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
control  render  it  necessary  to  give  it  up." 

Quite  naturally  and  calmly,  as  she  had  begun, 
she  ended,  with  only  that  one  sign  of  unusual 
emotion  —  the  spot  of  flame  upon  her  cheek; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  the  subject  for 
the  present;  he  felt  that  at  once,  and  was  wi<e 
enough  to  refrain  from  any  further  words.  But 
it  was  something  to  have  won  even  this  partial 
confidence  from  her.  He  would  wait,  and  bide 
his  time  to  act.  In  the  mean  while,  from  what 
she  had  told,  he  understood  what  she  had  left 
untold.  "And  we  thought  we  might,  or  at 
least  we  hoped  to  keep  it."  These  words  at 
once  revealed  to  him  the  whole  dilemma.  The 
"circumstances"  were  nothing  less  than  the  in- 
evitable canker  of  mortgage.  They  had  hoped 
to  avoid  this,  or  they  had  striven  to  redeem  it 
perhaps,  and  had  been  unsuccessful.  What  a 
story  it  told ! — a  story  of  constant  endeavor,  of 
growing  anxiety,  of  hope  against  hope,  and  now, 
the  bitter  end,  of  failure.  And  with  an  en- 
durance and  simplicity  that  seemed  almost  ironic, 
she  had  said — "  It  is  only  that  we  arc  obliged  to 
change  our  home." 

Only  obliged  to  change  a  home!  Only 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  worst  of  privations  and 
loss!  Only  obliged  to  drift  farther  out  upon 
poverty's  cold  tide,  and  lose  hold  of  the  last  spar 
of  comfort ! 

With  these  thoughts  and  conclusions  flashing 
through  his  mind,  he  sits  there  quite  coolly,  ex- 
changing words  with  her  upon  indifferent  topics, 
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while  heart  and  soul  are  throbbing  with  but  one 
purpose.  Ah!  if  with  a  word  he  could  gather 
her  to  his  breast  and  shield  her  from  all  this, 
how  quickly  he  would  speak !  But  she  had  re- 
jected such  a  man  as  Dick  Mayo — that  "grand 
fellow,"  who  always  seemed  to  him  to  have  some 
of  the  best  attributes  of  a  hero.  She  had  re- 
jected that  great  heart,  and  the  help  of  that 
manly  life,  because  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  could  say,  "  'If  Shakspeare  loved  me,  and 
I  did  not  love  him,  how  could  I  marry  him?'" 
How  then  could  he  hope  that  he  might  meet  a 
different  fate?  For  she  had  given  no  sign. 
And  if  he  risked  his  fate,  and  met  denial,  he 
knew  that  all  chance  of  serving  her  as  a  friend 
would  be  lost.  So  this  man,  who  compared  him- 
self humbly  with  another  man,  set  himself  faith- 
fully to  the  most  unselfish  service  of  friendship, 
without  expectation  or  hope  of  reward  in  any 
way. 

Only  once  again  that  evening  did  he  touch 
upon  the  subject  she  had  so  calmly  dismissed. 
And  then  he  turned  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  asked:  "When  do  you  leave  here?"  It 
was  an  abrupt  question,  abruptly  put,  and  un- 
like his  thoughtful  way ;  but  it  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  him  a  direct  and  unpremeditated 
answer,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted.  They 
would  not  leave  until  the  last  of  May,  she  told 
him.  The  last  of  May  !  It  was  now  the  last 
of  March — two  months  to  find  some  method  by 
which  to  serve  her  need.  And  any  one  who 
could  have  seen  that  firm,  fixed  face  of  decision, 
would  have  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  fail  in 
accomplishing  his  undertaking. 

It  is  superfluous  to  relate  the  detail  of  his  pa- 
tient persistence,  and  the  steps  he  took  to  follow 
out  his  thought  and  purpose.  It  was  a  simple 
and  direct  purpose  : — first,  to  discover,  through 
careful  and  discreet  inquiry,  the  amount  of  this 
unfortunate  mortgage  ;  then  to  make  use  of  the 
discovery.  And  here  lay  his  greatest  perplexi- 
ty. Gifted  with  business  tact  and  worldly  sa- 
gacity he  had  no  doubt  of  carrying  the  first 
point ;  but  with  the  last  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
exaggeration  of  pride  and  reserve  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  deal  openly  and 
directly.  There  was  nothing  left,  then,  but 
stratagem  ;  for  to  serve  her  in  her  need,  though 
it  were  against  her  will,  he  was  determined. 
Perhaps  there  were  few  persons  to  whom  this 
alternative  could  have  been  more  distasteful 
than  to  Tom  Ridley,  for  he  was  singularly  open 
and  straightforward  in  his  actions,  though 
guarded  always,  of  course,  by  a  manly  discre- 
tion. He  had,  too,  little  or  nothing  dramatic 
about  his  mind,  which  made  it  still  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  adopt  any  course  that  required 
concealment  or  finesse,  however  graceful  and 
captivating  might  be  the  form,  or  how  worthy 
and  needful  the  cause  itself.  So  it  was  that 
long  after  his  discovery  of  the  primal  fact  he 
sought,  for  days  and  days  he  waited  and  waited 
for  some  inspiration  to  dawn  upon  him  in  rela- 
tion to  his  further  action.  All  manner  of  cu- 
rious and  impossible  plans  would,  one  after  an- 


other, start  up,  to  be  dismissed  in  derision.  He 
so  heartily  hated  clap-trap,  and  every  thing  that 
approached  the  sensational,  that  it  would  be  a 
difficult  matter  for  lum  to  fix  upon  any  thing, 

"And  here  is  all  this  delay  and  dilemma," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of  impatient  indigna- 
tion, on  one  of  these  days  of  perplexity,  "for  a 
paltry  five  hundred  dollars  !  Once  a  man  could 
receive  an  estaHfrom  a  friend,  and  be  not  over- 
burdened or  humiliated  by  the  gift,  but  in  these 
later  times  we  have  fallen  upon  a  kind  of  a  mean 
suspicion  and  a  low  estimate  of  friendship.  But 
it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  find  a  way  to 
overrule  this  state  of  things,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, at  any  rate !" 

And  he  did  find  a  way. 

It  flashed  upon  him  in  a  very  odd  manner, 
and  at  a  very  odd  time  and  place — for  it  was  at 
the  Mayos.  lie  had  dropped  in  to  lunch — as, 
somehow,  he  had  lately  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
doing — and  Miss  Julia  was  pouring  tea  for  him, 
and  chatting  away  in  her  brightest  manner,  and 
looking  her  very  prettiest ;  and  Mrs.  Mayo  was 
full  of  cordial  inquiries  of  where  Mr.  Ridley  had 
been  all  this  while;  and  Dick,  that  splendid 
fellow,  was  in  his  best  and  most  brilliant  vein, 
sending  forth  from  behind  that  great  mustache 
startling  suggestion  and  witty  sally — when  a 
small  fac-simile  of  Dick,  a  younger  member  of 
the  family,  whom  every  body  supposed  was  at 
school  by  this  hour,  came  bursting  into  the 
room,  as  boys  of  twelve  are  apt  to  do,  and  in- 
sisted upon  a  private  conversation  with  his  elder 
brother.  Whereupon  Dick,  after  listening  to  a 
whispered  word  or  two,  rose  with  a  good-natured 
laugh  and  went  out  with  him.  He  was  gone  but 
a  few  moments  —  about  long  enough  for  Julia 
to  remark,  in  her  slightly  annoyed  tone,  that 
"Dick  always  spoiled  Harry,"  and  for  Mrs. 
Mayo  to  offer  a  little  mild  defense ;  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  he  appeared  again  with 
the  good-natured  laugh  yet  lingering  on  his  lips. 

"Dick,  you  spoil  Harry  indulging  him  in 
plunging  into  a  room,  pell-mell,  like  that!"  said 
Julia,  reprovingly. 

"Do  I?  Well,  never  mind  now,"  Dick  an- 
swered, with  that  careless  air  of  indifference 
which  was  more  trying  to  Julia  than  his  rough- 
ness. "Never  mind  that  now  ;  but  look  here  ! 
Isn't  this  pretty  well,  Ridley,  for  a  twelve-year- 
old  ?"  and  he  held  out,  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  a  little  fluttering  object  which  to  Ridley 
was  an  utter  mystery. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"What  is  it?  Why,  man,  have  you  entire- 
ly forgotten  the  time  when  you  were  a  young- 
ster?   What  is  it!" 

"It's  a  May-basket,  Mr.  Ridley,  don't  you 
see?"  and  Julia  leaned  forward  as  she  spoke 
and  transferred  it  from  Dick's  thumb  and  fin- 
ger to  the  shining  silver  door-knob.  And  then 
she  said,  laughing  :  "  Not  so  exclusively  a  juve- 
nile matter  either,  as  Dick  would  have  you  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Ridley" — Julia  had  taken  a  little  state 
upon  herself  of  late,  and  dropped  the  title  of 
"  cousin"— "  for  last  May-day  this  was  left  at 
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my  door,  filled  with  the  loveliest  flowers."  And 
Julia  lifted  up  from  a  little  buhl  table  the  quaint- 
est conceit  of  a  basket — a  costly  trifle  of  frosted 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl. 

"And  last  May-day  /  hung  a  May -basket  at 
somebody's  door,  and  much  good  came  of  it," 
confessed  Dick,  suddenly,  in  that  reckless,  half- 
jocose  way  of  his.  And  at  once  Tom  Ridley 
felt  all  that  he  meant,  and  kn^  the  door  had 
been  Anna  Dearing's ;  but  while  a  thought  of 
kindly  sympathy  went  through  his  mind  for  this 
good  fellow,  another,  and  far  more  absorbing  and 
exciting  thought,  was  flashing  through  his  mind. 
This  was  his  "way" — the  way  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  all  these  weeks.  For  what  could  be 
a  prettier  stratagem  than  this  ;  to  leave  at  Anna 
Dearing's  door  some  charming  little  toy  of  a 
May-basket,  like  the  one  he  had  just  seen,  of 
silver  and  mother-of-pearl  ?  And  what  if  be- 
neath the  burden  of  flowers  there  should  lie  an- 
other offering  ?  It  was  what  many  a  friend 
might  do — certainly  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world — a  festival-gift  or  remembrance,  no  more ; 
and  she  could  scarcely  reject  that.  Thinking 
thus,  he  scarcely  heard  Dick  tell  his  story  of 
Master  Harry's  little  pink -and -white  token, 
which  that  young  gentleman  had  adjured  him 
to  ornament  with  certain  arabesques  and  other 
dainty  picturing,  in  which  Dick's  hand  was 
known  to  excel.  No,  Tom  Ridley  scarcely  heard 
this,  nor  Julia's  half  gay  and  half  vexed  badin- 
age upon  his  abstraction.  And  when  very  short- 
ly he  rose  to  go,  he  did  not  see  that  Dick's  clear, 
keen  eyes  were  upon  him  with  a  thoughtful  ob- 
servation. Nor,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it  would 
he  have  cared,  nor  even  have  minded  much  per- 
haps, if  he  had  known  Dick's  shrewd  guess  at  a 
partial  truth  ;  for  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Dick 
Mayo  had  by  those  shrewd  instincts  of  his  come 
at  this  partial  truth  in  his  observation — that  he 
had  said  to  himself,  "Ridley  has  taken  a  hint 
from  this  May-basket  talk  ;  he's  certainly  going 
to  follow  my  last  year's  example.  I  wonder — I 
wonder  if  it  can  be  Anna  Dearing?" 

But  little  as  Tom  Ridley  would  have  minded 
this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  such  a  manly  fel- 
low as  Dick  Mayo,  he  did  not  even  suspect^  or 
think  of  its  possibility,  because  his  mind  was 
utterly  absorbed  in  what  he  was  to  do. 

"How  stupid  and  disagreeable  Tom  Ridley 
has  become !"  Julia  exclaimed,  in  a  huff,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him.  "  He  was  really  quite 
a  charming  person  when  he  first  came  home !" 

"  Ridley's  something  better  than  charming," 
her  brother  answered,  thoughtfully.  Ana  then, 
in  a  more  mischievous  tone:  "And  staying 
away  from  here  certainly  doesn't  make  him 
stupid,  though  it  may  disagreeable  !" 

"  I  saw  him  walking  the  other  day  with  Anna 
Dearing;  perhaps  he  goes  there"  said  Mrs. 
Mayo,  innocently. 

"Perhaps  he  does — perhaps  he  does,"  Dick 
uttered  slowly,  and  there  came  into  his  eyes  that 
keen,  clear  look  again — a  look  of  conviction 
touched  with  a  mortal  sadness.  But  Julia's 
face  was  dark  and  haughty,  and  there  was  a 


sneer  upon  her  lip  which  was  not  pleasant  to 
see.  And  while  she  idled  away  that  balmy 
April  afternoon,  and  speculated  and  pondered 
with  angry  disdain  upon  the  conquest  she  thought 
she  had  missed,  Anna  Dearing,  little  thinking 
that  she  could  be  an  object  of  envy  or  disdain, 
was  hard  at  work  over  her  daily  tasks.  And 
these  daily  tasks  were  no  light  matter.  There 
were  several  pages  of  copying  to  do — she  would 
have  been  glad  if  there  had  been  more  in  their 
present  need — a  few  finishing  strokes  to  put  to 
some  little  sketches  in  oil — small  undertakings, 
yet  full  of  great  importance  to  her — and  then  a 
long  walk,  which  might  or  might  not  prove  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  This  was  enough  to  fill  one 
afternoon — to  fill  it  with  anxious  thought,  too, 
and  weary,  weary  care!  And  when  night  came 
she  was  very  tired  and  very  sore  at  heart,  for 
success  had  failed  her  again,  as  it  does  seem  to 
fail,  again  and  again,  at  the  darkest  points  of 
life  sometimes.  So  she  put  the  pretty  unsold 
pictures  aside,  and  tried  to  keep  her  courage  up 
by  saying  to  herself  that  she  should  certainly 
have  better  luck  next  time ;  but  this  was  sorry 
comfort,  and  did  not  help  her  much !  It  was 
the  last  day  of  the  month — the  last  of  April — 
a  soft  and  summerish  night;  so  soft  that  she 
had  sat  down  by  the  open  window  as  she  came 
in,  to  cool  the  fever  of  her  weary  brain. 

"What  were  they  to  do?"  she  Avondered, 
vaguely,  as  she  sat  there.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
would  be  homeless — or,  at  least,  with  only  such  a 
chance  home  as  her  slender  earnings  could  give. 
Alas,  it  was  very  bitter!  And  as  this  bitter- 
ness surged  through  her  mind,  the  balmy  breeze 
blew  by  with  an  almost  forgotten  scent  of  arbu- 
tus— that  special  flower  of  May.  And  looking 
out  she  saw  a  little  group  of  boys  and  girls  re- 
turning from  the  woods,  with  hands  and  arms 
full  of  this  blossomy  treasure.  Wafting  in  to 
her,  too,  came  their  blithe,  eager  voices,  talking 
gayly  of  their  spoils  and  merry  plans  of  pleas- 
ure. To  a  less  noble  person  than  Anna  Dear- 
ing this  happiness,  in  which  she  had  no  share — 
and  which,  indeed,  offered  contrast  to  her  own 
sad  lot — might  have  brought  added  bitterness. 
But,  instead,  it  was  as  if  the  soft  spring-tide 
wind  had  come  to  her  with  some  tender  whisper 
of  comfort.  "  I  know  what  I  will  do,"  she  said, 
gently,  to  herself.  ' '  I  will  go  away  somewhere 
into  the  country.  Mother  will  like  it  better  than 
any  place  here  now.  And  there  I  will  work  as 
I  can.  I  can  certainly  find  something  to  do." 
And  this  thought  went  with  her  to  her  couch 
that  night,  and  followed  her  in  her  dreams,  and 
altogether  made  her  more  tranquil  than  she  had 
been  for  days  before.  Throwing  up  her  window 
the  naxt  morning,  there  beneath  she  saw  in 
the  early  sunshine  another  youthful  party  wend- 
ing their  way  toward  the  country.  And  there 
across  the  street — it  was  a  very  quiet,  old-fash- 
oned  street — a  little  flock  had  just  hung  one  of 
those  parti-colored  paper  baskets,  and  were  now 
scampering  off — after  a  prodigious  pull  at  the 
bell — for  safe  but  not  unseen  hiding.  It  was 
like  a  picture  torn  out  of  her  own  child's-book 
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of  life  and  held  up  before  her.  "And  it  wasn't 
so  very  long  ago  that  I  enjoyed  all  this  just  as 
they  do !"  she  said,  softly,  to  herself,  with  a 
breath  of  color  blown  into  her  cheeks  and  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes.  And  it  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  somebody  gave  a  prodigious  pull  to 
her  bell,  which  startled  her  not  a  little,  and  put 
to  flight  her  pleasant  memories. 

"It's  the  man  I  spoke  to  yesterday  about 
taking  those  things  to  the  auction-room,  I  sup- 
pose," she  explained  to  her  mother  as  she  went 
down.  But  she  was  mistaken.  It  was  not  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  spoken  yesterday ;  it  was 
an  express  courier  with  a  package  for  her — a  box 
marked  definitely  with  her  name  and  residence, 
so  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Who  could  be 
sending  her  a  box?  And  she  stood  studying 
the  handwriting  of  the  direction,  as  people  will 
a  letter  sometimes.  And  then  she  bethought 
herself  and  opened  it,  when  in  a  breath  the  mys- 
tery was  clear.  Violets,  and  arbutus,  and  every 
wild  or  garden  scent  that  ever  grew,  wafted  up 
to  her  their  heavenly  odors.  Somebody  had 
sent  her  a  May-basket!  She  lifted  it  out.  The 
prettiest  May-basket  she  had  ever  seen,  looking 
as  though  it  had  been  woven  by  fairy  fingers, 
and  filled  by  fairy  hands.  Could  it  be  that  the 
M 'Leans  had  returned,  for  who  else  would  re- 
member her  like  this?  and  last  year  they  had 
sent  her  just  such  choice  dainties.  It  must  be 
the  M'Lcans.  They  had  come  back  sooner  than 
they  had  intended,  and  this  was  the  token  of 
their  presence.  For  a  moment  all  disappoint- 
ment, care,  and  anxiety  were  banished  in  the 
pleasure  of  being  thus  remembered. 

"See,  mother!"  she  said,  brightly,  as  Mrs. 
Bearing  entered  the  room.  And  Mrs.  Bearing 
looked  and  admired  and  confirmed  the  opin- 
ion of  her  daughter:  "Of  course  it  was  the 
M'Leans." 

And  then  it  was  that  Anna  prepared  to  re- 
move the  flowery  treasures  from  their  delicate 
receptacle. 

"The  sender  never  meant  they  should  re- 
main here ;  that  is  certain,  mother,  for  see  how 
frail  this  work  is,  and  how  white ! — like  those 
little  East  Indian  baskets  of  ivory  Aunt  Ellen 
used  to  tell  about."  She  took  the  flowers  out, 
one  by  one,  and  laid  them  in  a  glass  dish  filled 
with  water.  One  by  one,  and  there,  at  last,  she 
comes  to  a  white  inclosure  lying  seal  upward. 

"  Ah,  mother !  here  at  the  bottom  is  a  note ; 
that  is  so  like  Mrs.  M'Lean.  Now  we  shall 
know  the  whole  story." 

Mrs.  Bearing  was  busy  over  her  coffee-mak- 
ing, and  waiting  to  hear  the  contents  of  the 
note. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Anna?  why  don't  you 
read  it?" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  read,  mother ;  look 
here!" 

There  was  a  change  in  Anna's  voice,  a  hushed 
tone  as  it  were,  and  in  her  face  a  pale  wonder 
which  instantly  arrested  her  mother's  attention. 

"Anna,  you  frighten  me,  what  is  it?" 

And  then  Anna  Bearing  came  round  to  her 


mother's  side  and  showed  her  the  contents  of 
that  white  inclosure.  It  was  no  note,  no  writ- 
ten word  from  Mrs.  M'Lean,  but  a  roll  of  bank- 
bills  which  met  her  astonished  gaze.  She  took 
it  from  her  daughter's  hands  and  counted  it  over 
mechanically.  Then  she  looked  up  with  a  new 
light  in  her  eyes. 

"Anna,  it  is  enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 
Mr.  M'Lean  was  your  father's  oldest  friend. 
We  can  surely  accept  this  from  him." 

Anna  Bearing  was  morbidly  proud,  perhaps, 
but  she  was  not  ungracious ;  and  this  delicate 
conveyance  of  so  greatly  needed  a  gift  from  her 
"fatliers  oldest  friend!''  was  not  a  deed  she  could 
quarrel  with  or  reject.  Instead,  her  whole  na- 
ture was  melted  within  her. 

"And  only  think,  mother,  but  last  night  I 
was  fancying  that  we  hadn't  a  friend  in  the 
world."  They  looked  up  at  each  other  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  neither  could  see  for  tears.  It 
was  a  blessed  relief,  and  not  for  one  instant  did 
they  question  its  source.  Full  of  delicate  re- 
serve and  tact  themselves,  they  thought  they 
understood  the  whole  matter.  They  thought  it 
was  very  plain  that  this  "old  friend,"  ascer- 
taining their  strait  on  his  arrival,  had  at  once 
acted  upon  it  in  this  manner  without  heralding 
his  own  presence  in  any  way.  He  was  always 
a  little  eccentric,  always  disposed  to  do  things 
quietly  and  differently  from  others.  So  they 
would  bide  his  time,  and  wait  his  pleasure  to 
thank  him.  In  the  mean  time  no  hearts  could 
be  more  thankful  than  theirs.  And  in  the 
mean  time  down  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  Mr. 
M'Lean  and  his  party  were  sailing,  with  no 
thought  of  them,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  their 
strait. 

It  was  well  they  did  not  know  this  at  the  time 
— that  they  fully  believed  in  the  agency  of  "  this 
old  friend  for  thus,  unquestioning,  they  made 
use  of  the  help  that  was  sent  them,  and  the  little 
home  was  saved.  A  poor  little  home  enough, 
scarcely  worth  the  amount  of  mortgage,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  their  own. 

Of  course  the  time  must  come,  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  truth  would  be  discovered  to  them — 
when  they  would  know  that,  on  that  lovely  day 
of  May,  the  friends  they  had  supposed  so  near 
were  still  on  a  foreign  shore,  with  no  knowledge 
of  their  strait,  and  perhaps  with  little  thought 
of  them.  Sooner  or  later  this  time  must  come. 
And  it  did  come  very  suddenly  and  curiously, 
as  such  things  almost  always  will.  The  money, 
as  I  have  said,  had  been  made  use  of  in  a  hap- 
py, unquestioning  spirit,  with  the  supposition 
that  it  came  from  her  father's  oldest  friend; 
and  then  they  waited  for  further  sign  of  this 
friend.  Bay  after  day,  week  after  week  went 
by,  without  bringing  this  looked-for  sign,  until 
at  last  both  Mrs.  Bearing  and  Anna  felt  a  vague 
uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise.  It 
was  so  odd  of  the  M'Leans.  And  out  of  this 
surprise  Anna  spoke  one  evening  to  Tom  Rid- 
ley, who,  after  a  brief  absence  from  the  city,  had 
resumed  his  old  habit  of  dropping  in  upon  them. 
It  was  a  perfectly  commonplace  inquiry,  and 
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conveyed  no  particular  meaning  to  him.  Had 
he  Been  any  tiling  of  the  M 'Leans  since  their  re- 
turn, for  she  believed  he  was  a  friend  of  theirs? 

44 The  M4Leans!  when  did  they  return? 
You  certainly  must  be  misinformed,  Miss  Dcar- 
ing, for  I  had  a  letter  not  long  since  from  them, 
dated  at  Lucerne  ;  and  they  could  not  be  here 
unless  they  started  at  once,  which,  however,  I 
am  sure  they  did  not  do,  for  Mr.  M'Lcan  makes 
mention,  now  I  think  of  it,  that  they  were  going 
on  to  Rome  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  would 
return  to  Lucerne  for  the  summer." 

11  "When  was  your  letter  dated  ?  Pardon  me, 
but  I  have  special  reasons  for  asking,"  she  in- 
quired quickly.  Entirely  unsuspicious  of  her 
reason,  he  hunted,  first  in  one  pocket,  then  an- 
other, and  finally  handed  her  the  letter  open  at 
the  page  of  dating.  It  teas  the  fust  of  May. 
For  a  moment  she  was  silent  through  intense 
astonishment.  Then  in  a  bewildered  tone  she 
murmured,  as  if  to  herself,  "The  first  of  May, 
I  can  not  understand  it." 

Still  unsuspicious,  he  said, 

"What  is  it  you  can  not  understand,  Miss 
Dcaring?    Perhaps  I  can  help  yon." 

"No,  it  isn't  likely,  thank  you,"  she  replied, 
recovering  herself  in  a  measure.  "  If  they  were 
in  Lucerne  the  first  of  May,  they  could  have 
known  nothing  —  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  in- 
terrupted, confusedly  ;  44  but  something  came  to 
me  on  that  day  which  I  was  sure  could  only  be 
from  the  M 'Leans." 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  looked  up  into 
his  face.  So  utterly  taken  by  surprise  was  he 
that  a  fiery  flush  sprang  to  his  very  brow,  and 
his  eyes  fell  beneath  hers.  In  an  instant  she 
saw  it  all — the  long  desire  to  serve  her,  the  May- 
day artifice,  and  the  little  absence  from  town 
till  the  matter  was  tided  over.  Startled,  be- 
wildered, and  excited,  she  rose  up  from  her 
chair,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  sitting  down 
again,  bent  her  head  into  her  hands  and  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"Anna,  Miss  Dearing,  forgive  me  !  I  know 
I  have  deceived  you — have  beet*  intrusive,  pre- 
sumptuous perhaps  ;  but  how  else  could  I  serve 
you  ?  and  how  could  I  see  you  suffer,  even  as  a 
friend  ? — how  could  I  ?"  And  here  all  his  long 
reserve  was  borne  away  upon  a  more  resistless 
tide.  He  did  not  stop  now  to  consider  success 
or  failure.  His  mind  was  clear  only  upon  that 
one  point — to  open  his  whole  heart  to  her,  and 
let  her  judge  him  as  friend  or  lover.  His  words 
were  not  many,  but  they  were  very  eloquent. 
Listening  to  them,  Anna  Dcaring  could  not  fail 
to  appreciate  that  he  meant  what  he  said,  and 
that  he  was  capable  of  serving  her  as  he  averred, 
either  as  friend  or  lover.  No  woman,  after  such 
hearing,  could  refuse  such  friendship  as  this, 
but  how  would  it  be  with  the  other?  How 
would  it  be? 

She  lifted  her  head  as  he  ceased  speaking  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  His  heart  thrilled  as 
he  met  that  glance,  for  there  was  something  in 
her  eyes  he  had  never  seen  there  before. 

"Forgive  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  intense 


voice — "I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  have 
only  to  acknowledge  the  most  generous  and 
delicate  friendship." 

He  rose  from  his  scat  now  and  came  round 
to  where  she  was  sitting.  44  And  is  there  no- 
thing else,"  he  asked — "nothing  cUo  than 
friendship?" 

Again  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  again  for  one 
moment  he  caught  that  glance.  Soft,  tender, 
and  impassioned  it  shone  through  her  tears. 
And  suddenly  he  knew  that,  though  she  had 
given  no  sign  before,  she  had  loved  him  all  the 
while ! 

It  was  one  of  the  44  Faust  nights,"  and  a  great 
crowd  was  assembled,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  while  the  orchestra's  flute,  violin,  bassoon, 
were  making  that  dulcet  music  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  little  hands  and  feet  always  keep  time. 
So  Julia  Mayo's  slender  fingers  went  beating 
out  the  measures  half  unconsciously,  as  her 
eyes  ranged  the  house.  At  her  elbow  was  that 
young  dandy — Arkwright ;  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day.  And  leaning  out  upon  the  cush- 
ioned bar  her  brother  Dick  hummed  the  orches- 
tral changes. 

Altogether  Julia  was  pleasantly  situated,  and 
enjoying  herself  according  to  her  wont  when 
suddenly  something  jarred  the  music  all  out  of 
tune  for  her.  This  something  was:  Look 
there,  Miss  Julia.  There's  Ridley — Tom  Rid- 
ley and  his  Jiancee,  Miss  Dearing.  "What,  you 
didn't  know?    I  congratulated  him  last  night." 

And  then  Arkwright  skipped  lightly  to  an- 
other subject;  but  Julia  didn't  follow  him. 
For  the  time  her  mind  was  intent  upon  that 
group  just  entering.  Tom  Ridley  and  his 
fiancee,  and  Mrs.  Dearing.  Julia  Mayo  was 
never  in  love  with  Tom  Ridley.  This  hand- 
some fellow  at  her  elbow  was  much  better  suit- 
ed to  her.  Why,  then,  should  that  cloud  pass 
over  her  face,  and  the  music  be  out  of  tune  for 
her?  Ah,  why?  Can  any  body  answer ?  Can 
any  body  tell  why  ambition  rules  half  the  world, 
and  conquest  seems  better  than  constancy  some- 
times ? 

And  cah  any  body  tell  why  Miss  Julia,  in  a 
moment  more,  smoothed  out  that  milled  brow 
and  turned  with  that  riant  air  to  her  brother, 
saying:  "Oh,  Dick,  Mr.  Arkwright  says  that 
Mr.  Ridley  is  engaged  to  your  old  favorite, 
Anna  Dearing.     Isn't  it  nice?" 

Dick  Mayo  gave  a  great  start.  Then  he  an- 
swered, grimly  : 

"Nice?  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of 
it  in  that  light." 

Arkwright  did  not  understand  this,  and  he 
leaned  forward,  asking:  "Why,  Mayo,  don't 
you  like  Ridley?  Don't  you  think  him  worthy 
of  Miss  Dearing  ?" 

Dick  Mayo  lifted  those  deep-set,  searching 
eyes  of  his  to  the  questioner.  44 Think  him 
worthy?  I  think  Miss  Dearing  worthy  of  the 
first  gentleman  in  the  land.  And  I  think  Mr. 
Ridley  worthy  of  Miss  Dearing!" 

Arkwright  looked  a  little  astonished,  and  Dick 
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settled  himself  in  his  seat  again  ;  and  sent  those 
brave,  kind  eyes  across  the  house  in  a  glance  of 
greeting.  And  as  Anna  Dearing  and  her  lover 
met  that  glance — that  cordial  smile  just  touched 
with  melancholy,  they  said  to  each  other,  as  if 
with  one  mind  :  "  He  is  a  grand  fellow."  And 
that  was  all  they  ever  said.  But  Tom  Ridley, 
sitting  there,  thought  again  of  those  words : 
"If  Shakspeare  loved  me,  and  I  did  not  love 
him,  how  could  I  marry  him?" 


WILMINGTON  DURING  THE 
BLOCKADE. 

BY  A  LATE  CONFEDERATE  OFFICER. 

AFTER  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  there 
was  not  in  the  South  a  more  important 
place  than  the  little  town  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  noted  in  peace  times 
for  its  exports  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
lumber.  The  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear  had  been 
settled  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  emigrants  and 
Scotchmen,  and  to  this  day  you  find  the  old 
Highland  names,  and  see  strongly-marked  Scot- 
tish features  among  the  inhabitants.  The  peo- 
ple still  retain  many  of  the  traits  of  their  de- 
scent, and  are  shrewd,  canny,  money-making, 
and  not  to  be  beaten  at  driving  a  bargain  by  any 
Yankee  that  we  ever  saw.  They  are  hospitable, 
intelligent,  and  polished;  many  old  families, 
who  for  years  have  lived  in  affluence  and  luxury, 
residing  there,  who  have  intermarried  with  each 
other  until  they  form  a  large  "  cousinhood,"  as 
they  call  it. 

Previous  to  the  war  Wilmington  was  very  gay 
and  social.  But  the  war  had  sadly  changed  the 
place — many  of  the  old  families  moving  away 
into  the  interior,  and  those  who  remained,  either 
from  altered  circumstances  or  the  loss  of  rela- 
tives in  battle,  living  in  retiracy.  When  we 
first  knew  it,  Major-Gencral  W.  H.  C.  Whiting 
Was  in  command.  He  was  an  old  army  officer, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  been  stationed  at  Smith- 
villc,  near  the  Old  Inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  prior  to  the  war  there  had  been  a 
fort  and  a  garrison,  though  for  some  years  dis- 
used. Whiting  was  one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed officers  in  the  Southern  army.  He  was  a 
splendid  engineer,  and  having  been  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Survey  for  some  time  on  that  portion 
of  the  coast,  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  the 
capability  of  defense,  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points.  His  manners  were  brusque,  but  he  had 
a  kind  and  generous  heart.  He  was  fond  of  the 
social  glass,  and  may  have  sometimes  gone  too 
far.  He  was  not  popular  with  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  he  was  arbitrary,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  suggestions  of  civilians.  He  was 
a  very  handsome,  soldierly-looking  man,  and 
though  rough  sometimes  in  his  manners,  he  was 
a  gentleman  at  heart,  incapable  of  any  thing 
mean  or  low,  and  of  undaunted  courage.  Peace 
to  his  ashes ! 

On  Whiting's  staff  were  three  young  officers 
of  great  promise  :  his  brother-in-law,  Major  J. 


H.  Hill,  of  the  old  army,  now  an  active  express 
agent  at  Wilmington  ;  Major  Benjamin  Sloan, 
his  ordnance  officer,  now  teaching  school  some- 
where in  the  mountains  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Fairlcy,  a  young  Irishman, 
who  had  been  many  years  in  this  country,  and 
who  hailed  from  South  Carolina.  Fairley  was 
noted  in  the  army  as  a  daring  scout  and  verv 
hard  rider,  withal  one  of  the  quietest  and  most 
modest  of  men.  He  is  now  drumming  for  a 
dry-good  house  in  New  York,  instead  of  inspect- 
ing the  outposts.  We  wonder  if  he  recollects 
the  night  when  the  writer  hereof  picked  up  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  blanket  at  Masonboro  Sound. 

Whiting  scarcely  ever  had  enough  troops  at 
his  command  to  make  up  a  respectable  Confed- 
erate Division.  In  '64  he  had  at  Wilmington 
Martin's  Brigade,  which  was  a  very  fine  and 
large  one,  composed  of  four  North  Carolina 
regiments,  remarkably  well  officered ;  two  or 
three  companies  of  heavy  artillery  in  the  town, 
doing  provost  and  guard  duty ;  at  Fort  Caswell, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Inlet  on  the  Western 
Bar,  a  battalion  of  heavy  artillery  and  a  light 
battery ;  at  Smithville  a  similar  battalion ;  at 
Baldhead,  opposite  Caswell,  an  island,  Col.  Hcd- 
rick's  North  Carolina  regiment,  about  GOO  men 
effective ;  at  Fort  Fisher  Lamb's  North  Caro- 
lina regiment,  about  700  effective  men  ;  a  com- 
pany at  Fort  Anderson  ;  a  company  of  the  7th  C. 
S.  cavalry  at  the  ferry  over  New  River,  CO  miles 
northeast  of  Wilmington,  on  the  Sound;  two 
companies  of  cavalry,  a  light  battery,  and  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  at  Kenansville,  40  miles  north 
of  Wilmington  and  7  miles  west  of  the  Weldon 
Railroad.  These,  with  two  or  three  light  batter- 
ies scattered  along  the  Sound,  from  a  little  above 
Fort  Fisher  up  to  Toprail,  constituted  in  the 
spring  of  '04  the  whole  Confederate  force  in  the 
Department  of  Cape  Fear. 

With  this  force,  and  Whiting's  skill  and  brav- 
ery, we  military  men  thought  we  could  hold 
Wilmington.  For  we  justly  regarded  the  Gen- 
eral as  one  of  the  few  eminently  fit  appoint- 
ments that  the  War  Department  had  made.  It 
certainly  made  some  curious  selections,  e»ff.t 
the  placing  of  the  dashing,  impetuous  Van 
Dorn  in  command  of  a  Department — the  last 
place  in  the  world  he  was  suited  for — instead 
of  giving  him  a  cavalry  command  of  10,000 
men  and  placing  him  in  the  Traus-Mississippi 
Department.  Had  the  latter  been  done  the 
Federals  would  have  found  Van  Dorn  a  trouble- 
some customer  in  Missouri.  •  But  in  Whiting 
we  had  implicit  faith.  So,  though  there  were 
constant  rumors  of  expeditions  against  the  place 
we  scarcely  believed  they  were  coming,  so  long 
had  the  thing  been  delayed,  and,  in  fact,  an  at- 
tack was  wished  for  by  the  youthful  Hotspurs  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  garrison  life  at 
Caswell,  Baldhead,  and  Fisher.  Wiser  people 
knew  better.  In  fact  we  had  lapsed  into  a  dream 
of  security,  or  thought,  at  least,  the  evil  day 
was  far  off.  We  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry, 
and  there  was  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
as  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 
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It  seemed  singular  to  us  that  the  United 
States  should  so  long  neglect  to  close  the  only 
port  almost  of  the  Confederacy  into  which  ev- 
ery "  dark  of  the  moon"  there  ran  a  half  dozen 
or  so  swift  blockade  -  runners?  freighted  with 
cannon,  muskets,  and  every  munition  of  war — 
medicines,  cloth,  shoes,  bacon,  etc.  Through 
that  port  were  brought  till  January  '65  all  the 
stores  and  material  needed  by  the  indefatigable 
Colonel  Gorgas,  the  Confederate  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, the  most  efficient  bureau  officer  the 
Confederacy  had.  Through  it  came  those  fa- 
mous Whitworth  and  Armstrong  guns  sent  us 
by  our  English  friends.  Into  Wilmington  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Commissary-General  Northrup 
that  rotten,  putrid  bacon  called  "Nassau,"  be- 
cause it  had  spoiled  on  the  wharves  of  that  place 
before  reshipped  for  Wilmington.  It  was  coarse 
Western  bacon,  bought  by  Confederate  emis- 
saries at  the  North  ;  and  many  a  time  have  we 
imprecated  curses  both  loud  and  deep  on  poor 
old  North rup's  devoted  head  as  we  worried  down 
a  piece  of  the  rancid  stuff.  We  must  say,  in 
all  candor,  that  he  was  impartial  in  his  distribu- 
tion of  it,  and  ordered  it  given  to  both  Confed- 
erate trooper  and  Federal  prisoner.  Northrup 
himself  ate  none  of  it ;  he  lived  on  rice — of 
which  he  would  buy  a  hogshead  at  a  time  from 
the  Commissariat.  We  became  so  vitiated  in  our 
taste  by  eating  it  that  at  last  we  came  to  prefer  it 
to  good  bacon,  and  liked  the  strong,  rancid  taste. 
We  could  not  afford  to  permit  our  stomachs  to 
cut  up  any  shines,  and  forced  them  to  stand  any 
and  every  thing  by  breaking  them  into  it. 

But  the  cargoes  of  those  white  painted,  bird- 
like looking  steamers  that  floated  monthly  into 
Wilmington,  producing  such  excitement  and  joy 
among  its  population,  unfortunately  for  the 
Confederates  did  not  contain  Government  stores 
and  munitions  of  war  alone,  bad  as  the  bacon 
and  much  of  the  stuff  bought  abroad  by  worth- 
less Confederate  agents  were.  The  public 
freight  compared  with  the  private  was  small. 
By  them  were  brought  in  the  cloth  that  made 
the  uniforms  of  those  gayly-decked  clerks  that 
swarmed  the  streets  of  Richmond  with  military 
titles,  and  read  the  battle  bulletins  and  discussed 
the  war  news.  From  that  source  came  the 
braid,  buttons,  and  stars  for  that  host  of  "Ma- 
jors"— who  were  truly  fifth  wheels,  and  did  not 
even  have  the  labor  of  "  following  the  Colonel 
around" — with  which  the  Confederacy  was  af- 
flicted. From  it  came  the  fine  English  bran- 
dies, choice  foreign  wines,  potted  meats,  and 
conserves,  jellies,  and  anchovy  paste,  etc.,  that 
filled  the  pantries  and  store-rooms  of  many  of 
the  officials  at  Richmond,  and  were  spread  out 
in  such  profusion  at  the  dinners  or  suppers  or 
dejeuners  given  by  the  "  court  circle"  (as  it  was 
called)  to  officials  when  the  "circle"  wanted 
any  of  their  pets  promoted  or  assigned  to  good 
positions.  From  it  came  the  loaf-sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  etc.,  that  staff-officers,  blockade-runners, 
and  their  relations  and  friends  luxuriated  in, 
while  the  ragged,  dirty  Confederate  soldier, 
musket  in  hand,  broiled  or  soaked  in  the  trenches 


before  Richmond  and  Peterburg,  watching  the 
foe  with  stout  heart  but  faint  stomach  ;  starving 
on  a  handful  of  meal  and  a  pint  of  sorghum  mo- 
lasses, probably  varied  every  other  day  with  the 
third  or  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Mr.  Commissary- 
General  Northrup's  savory  "Nassau  Bacon.'' 
Meanwhile  his  wife  and  little  ones  suffering  in 
their  far-off  Southern  home  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  It  was  this  that  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
Southern  army,  and  caused  such  numerous  de- 
sertions from  General  Lee's  camp  during  the 
memorable  winter  of  '64  and  '65. 

In  fact  there  were  numbers  of  Confederate 
officers,  during  the  period  blockade -running 
came  under  our  view,  whose  sole  business  it 
seemed  to  be  to  lay  in  in  that  way  stocks  of 
groceries  and  dry-goods,  and  by  speculating  and 
shipping  cotton  from  Wilmington  and  Charles- 
ton to  lay  by  gold  in  case  of  an  evil  day.  Many 
of  them  came  out  of  the  war  rich  men,  and 
doubtless  with  comfortable  consciences,  for  who 
respects  or  likes  a  poor  man?  We  will  say, 
however,  that  we  never  heard  of  but  two  offi- 
cers of  high  rank  who  were  accused  of  this; 
and  one  thing  was  very  certain,  that  Henry 
Whiting's  skirts  were  clear  of  such  transactions, 
and  that  he  left  his  family  badly  off.  It  was 
the  small  fry  generally  who  engaged  in  this  dis- 
creditable business,  to  the  neglect  of  their  soldier- 
ly avocations,  men  who  had  been  either  in  the 
retail  grocery  or  dry-goods  business  before  the 
war,  and  who  could  not  keep  their  hands  from 
such  pickings,  or  get  over  their  old  "store"  hab- 
its. It  was  seldom  you  caught  a  West  Pointer 
at  this  trading  business,  poor  as  most  of  them 
were,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  two  or 
three  of  them  did  fall  from  grace  in  this  partic- 
ular. 

Talk  about  Yankees  worshiping  the  almighty 
dollar !  You  should  have  seen  the  adoration  paid 
the  Golden  Calf  at  Wilmington  during  the  days 
of  blockade-running.  Every  body  was  engaged 
in  it  save  the  private  soldiers  and  a  few  poor 
line  and  staff  officers,  who  were  not  within  the 
"ring,"  and  possessed  no  influence  or  position 
there  by  which  they  could  grant  favors. 

When  a  steamer  came  in,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren rushed  down  to  the  wharves  to  see  it,  to 
buy,  beg,  or  steal  something.  Every  body  want- 
ed to  know  if  their  "ventures" — the  proceeds 
of  the  bales  of  cotton  or  boxes  of  tobacco  sent 
out — had  come  in.  No  people  were  more  ex- 
cited than  the  women,  expecting  gloves,  para- 
sols, hoop-skirts,  corsets,  flannels,  and  bonnets, 
silks  and  calicoes ;  for  these  things  became 
frightfully  scarce  and  dear  in  the  South  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  first  people  aboard 
of  course  were  the  agents— on  such  occasions 
very  big  men.  Then  swarmed  officials  and  of- 
ficers, "friends"  and  "bummers,"  hunting  after 
drinks  and  dinners,  and  willing  to  accept  any 
compliment,  from  a  box  of  cigars  or  a  bottle  of 
brandy  down  to  a  bunch  of  bananas  or  a  pocket- 
ful of  oranges.  Happy  the  man  who  knew  well 
and  intimately  the  steward  of  a  blockade-runner, 
or  could  call  the  cook  his  friend,  and  get  a  part 
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of  the  stealings  from  the  pantry  or  the  drippings 
from  the  kitchen ! 

How  it  made  those  bluff,  coarse,  vulgar  En- 
glishmen stare,  who  came  in  as  pursers  or  offi- 
cers, to  see  well-dressed  gentlemen  thus  degrad- 
ing themselves  by  sponging  and  loafing  and  dis- 
gracing their  uniforms !  We  have  seen  many 
a  fellow,  bearing  a  commission,  for  hours  eying 
from  a  stand-point  on  the  wharf  a  blockade- 
runner  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse,  and  then  just 
about  lunch -time  drop  aboard  to  enjoy  the 
Champagne  or  porter,  the  sardines  or  Parmesan 
and  English  cheese.  We  never  heard  them  ex- 
press it,  but  we  can  imagine  the  intense  disgust 
that  such  men  as  John  Wilkinson,  Robert  Car- 
ter, and  other  old  navy  officers,  who  occasion- 
ally commanded  such  ships,  must  have  felt  at 
this  method  some  of  their  Confederate  brethren 
had  of  living  at  other  people's  expense. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  this  sort  of  thing  but  twice.  Once  by  invita- 
tion of  our  friend  George  Baer  (alias  Captain 
Henry),  who  immortalized  himself  by  writing 
that  celebrated  protest  as  to  the  capture  of  the 
Greyhound,  and  by  his  escape  from  his  captors 
in  Boston.  Baer  invited  us  to  a  fashionable  10 
o'clock  breakfast  on  the  Index,  which  he  then 
commanded,  and  the  consequence  was  we  near- 
ly stuffed  ourselves  to  death,  and  came  near 
having  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  second  time  we 
went  by  invitation  on  board  the  Advance  to 
dinner,  and  were  treated  like  a  "snob,"  as  we 
deserved  to  be,  for  our  pains.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  cool  stare  of  the  steward  when  we 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a  second  piece  of 
pie.  We  ate  it — humble  pie  indeed — and  that 
awful  man's  look,  which  we  shall  never  forget 
to  our  dying  day,  though  it  came  near  killing, 
cured  us  of  any  propensity  of  dining  and  wining 
on  board  blockade-runners.  We  loved  fresh 
meat  and  Champagne  dearly,  but  we  never 
sought  it  again  in  that  quarter. 

Wilmington  during  that  period  swarmed  with 
foreigners,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In^ct,  going 
down  the  main  street  or  along  the  river,  you 
might  well  imagine  you  were  journeying  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  As  to  the  falling  among 
thieves  we  will  make  no  mention.  The  beggars 
at  the  gangways  of  the  newly-arrived  steamers 
were  as  thick  as  those  in  Egypt  crying  "buck- 
sheesh." 

At  every  turn  you  "met  up,"  as  our  tar-heel 
friends  say,  with  young  Englishmen  dressed  like 
grooms  and  jockeys,  or  with  a  peculiar  coach- 
manlike look,  seeming,  in  a  foreign  land,  away 
from  their  mothers,  to  indulge  their  fancy  for 
the  outre  and  extravagant  in  dress  to  the  ut- 
most. These  youngsters  had  money,  made 
money,  lived  like  fighting-cocks,  and  astonish- 
ed the  natives  by  their  pranks,  and  the  way 
they  flung  the  Confederate  "stuff"  about.  Of 
course  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  at  the  same  time  wanted 
cotton.  The  Liverpool  house  of  Alexander 
Collie  and  Co.  had  quite  a  regiment  of  these 
youngsters  in  their  employ.    Eine-looking  fel- 


lows, with  turned-up  noses,  blue  eyes  wide  apart, 
and  their  fluffy,  straw-colored,  mutton-chop 
whiskers  floating  in  the  wind,  to  the  great  ad- 
miration of  their  cher  amies,  the  handsome  quad- 
roon washer-women,  on  whose  mantle-pieces  and 
in  whose  albums  were  frequently  to  be  found 
photographs  strikingly  resembling  the  aforesaid 
young  foreigners.  They  occupied  a  large  flar- 
ing yellow  house,  like  a  military  hospital,  at 
the  upper  end  of  Market  Street,  and  which  be- 
longed to  a  Mr.  Wright.  There  these  young- 
sters kept  open  house  and  spent  their  pas'  and 
the  Company's  money,  while  it  lasted.  There 
they  fought  cocks  on  Sundays,  until  the  neigh- 
bors remonstrated  and  threatened  prosecution. 
A  stranger  passing  the  house  at  night,  and  see- 
ing it  illuminated  with  every  gas-jet  lit  (the 
expense,  no.  doubt,  charged  to  the  ship),  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  music,  would  ask  if  a  ball 
was  going  on.  Oh  no !  it  was  only  these  young 
English  Sybarites  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  band 
of  negro  minstrels  after  dinner.  They  enter- 
tained any  and  every  body,  from  Beauregard 
and  Whiting,  or  Lawley,  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  down  to  such 
"  bummers"  as  Vizitelly  or  the  most  insuffera- 
ble sponge  or  snob  who  forced  his  society  upon 
them. 

But  alas !  there  came  a  day  when  these  Mas- 
ters Primrose,  with  brandy-flushed  faces,  faded 
away,  and  were  scattered  like  their  namesakes 
before  a  chilling  northeast  wind,  and  Wilming- 
ton knew  them  no  more.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  population  of  Wilmington,  both  white  and 
colored,  miss  and  mourn  them  sadly. 

Of  course  there  were  many  American  hous- 
es, and  American  agents  representing  English 
houses,  some  of  whom  would  fain  have  aped 
the  hospitality  of  these  young  Britishers  if  they 
could ;  and  others  who  upon  no  account  would 
have  done  so.  There  were  Crenshaw  and  Broth- 
ers, Confederate  Government  Agents ;  Ficklin 
and  Finney,  Agents  for  the  State  of  Virginia ; 
Mitchell  and  Gervey,  of  Charleston,  Agents  of 
the  Bee  Line  ;  Salomons  and  Co.,  of  New  Or- 
leans ;  and  a  host  of  others  of  less  importance, 
or  no  importance  at  all.  Of  course  they  all 
made  fortunes — some  at  the  expense  of  their 
country,  some  at  the  expense  of  their  compa- 
nies'; which  latter,  in  consequence,  often  had 
small  dividends  to  make. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  very  well  repre- 
sented at  Wilmington,  as  you  may  imagine,  the 
unctuous  and  oleaginous  Confederate  Secretary 
of  State  having  well  provided  for  "  his- people." 
A  great  many  gentlemen  of  strongly  Jewish 
physiognomy  were  to  be  met  with  on  the  streets, 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  with  papers  in  their 
pockets  to  keep  them  out  of  the  army  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  still  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
"  monish."  When  the  conscript  officer  became 
very  zealous  and  pressing  they  fled  away  to 
Nassau  and  Bermuda.  We  recollect,  upon  one 
occasion,  when  a  very  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer in  the  Confederate  service  was  going  to  run 
the  blockade,  three  men,  representing  themselves 
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as  being  intended  for  the  crew  of  a  Confederate 
cruiser  abroad,  presented  themselves  with  notes 
from  a  high  Government  official,  requesting 
that  passage  be  furnished  them  to  Nassau. 

Lieutenant  J  told  them : 

"Gentlemen,  if  I  take  you  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, you  can  not  go  as  passengers ;  you 
will  have  to  go  in  the  forecastle,  as  common 
sailors." 

"  Very  well,"  said  they  ;  "  any  way  will  do." 

So  they  went  out  with  the  nominal  purpose 
of  joining  the  crew  of  the  cruiser  that  was  being 
fitted  out  in  Europe.  When  the  vessel  got  to 
Nassau,  in  a  few  days  one  of  the  party  had  his 
sign  up  as  a  practicing  physician ;  the  other 
had  gone  into  business  in  a  store  ;  and  the  third 

came  to  Lieutenant  J  ,  and  begged  him  to 

take  him  as  his  steward. 

"Why,"  said  the  officer,  "  you  are  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  and  education  ;  you  are  not  fitted 
to  be  a  steward — a  waiter." 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  unhappy  impecu- 
nious individual;  "I  am  out  of  money,  and 
must  do  something." 

There  were  many  other  such  instances  of 
refugees  from  conscription.  In  Richmond  they 
used  to  get  through  the  lines  in  coffins.  At 
Wilmington  scarce  a  steamer  went  out  without 
some  "stowaways,"  whom  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  smoke  out,  or  without  some  weak- 
kneed  individual  who,  by  hook  or  crook,  in  some 
mysterious  way  managed  to  get  a  passport  and 
to  escape  the  conscript  officer. 

The  Confederate  Government  used  to  send 
some  queer  agents  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  A  Mrs.  Grinnell  was  sent  out  by  the 
Surgeon-General — so  she  stated — to  get  band- 
ages, etc.,  which  nobody  else,  we  suppose,  but 
Mrs.  Grinnell  could  get.  She  was  an  English- 
woman, of  that  class  and  with  those  manners 
which  any  man,  if  he  has  traveled  much,  has 
often  seen.  She  gave  herself  out  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  baronet,  and  had  first  come  to 
New  York  several  years  prior  to  the  war.  Then 
there  was  Belle  Boyd,  who  represented  herself, 
we  believe,  as  an  agent  sent  out  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min. She  was  captured,  with  our  friend  George 
Baer,  on  the  Greyhound.  Another  was  a  Mrs. 
Baxley,  of  Baltimore.  She  represented  her- 
self, we  believe,  as  an  agent  of  old  Mr.  Mem- 
minger — that  compeer  of  Gallatin  and  Neckar — 
who,  by-the-way,  ever  since  the  surrender  has 
been  hiding  away  somewhere  up  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  South  Carolina,  in  mortal  terror ; 
and  who,  whenever  he  hears  of  even  a  bureau 
agent  in  the  shape  of  a  chaplain  being  in  the 
neighborhood,  immediately  hies  himself  off  to 
his  retreat,  not  to  reappear  till  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  has  departed  the  vi- 
cinity. The  fact  is,  the  United  States  ought  to 
send  old  Mr.  Memminger  a  free  pardon  and 
grant  him  a  pension.  He  did  about  as  much 
as  any  other  man  we  know  of  to  break  down  the 
Confederacy.  Mallory  should  be  taken  care  of 
for  life.  And  as  for  Benjamin,  the  United  States 
never  can  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes 


him  for  having,  by  his  unfortunate  counsels, 
assisted  it  in  the  destruction  of  "  the  rebellion." 
They  should  send  a  public  ship  to  bring  Benja- 
min back  to  his  sorrowing  country,  which  so 
deeply  mourns  his  loss. 

Mr.  Mallory's  navy  was  always  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  army,  and  many  were  the  jeers 
that  the  Confederate  "mud-crushers"  let  off  at 
his  iron-clads,  formidable  things  as  they  were, 
had  he  managed  properly  the  Confederate  navy. 
Captain  Lynch  was  the  flag-officer  of  the  Cape 
Fear  squadron  when  we  first  went  there.  His 
fleet  consisted  of  the  iron-clad  ram  North  Caro- 
lina, which  drew  so  much  water  that  she  could 
never  get  over  the  bars  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
Inlet — except,  possibly,  at  the  highest  spring- 
tide, and  then  the  chances  were  against  her  ever 
getting  back  again ;  the  Raleigh,  another  iron- 
clad, not  completed  till  late  in  the  summer  of 
'64  ;  and  two  or  three  little  steam-tugs.  They 
all  came  to  grief.  The  North  Carolina,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  neither  sheathed  nor  prepared 
to  resist  the  worms,  was  pierced  by  them  till  her 
hull  was  like  a  honey-comb,  and  finally  was 
sunk  opposite  Smithville.  The  Raleigh,  after 
going  out  and  scaring  off  the  blockading  fleet  at 
the  New  Inlet,  was  beached  and  lost  on  a  bar 
near  Fort  Fisher  in  returning.  The  tugs  were 
burned  on  the  river  subsequent  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  town. 

Whiting  and  Lynch  from  some  cause  or  other 
never  were  on  good  terms,  jealous  of  each  other's 
authority,  we  suppose.  It  finally  came  near 
culminating  seriously.  There  had  been  an  or- 
der sent  by  Mr.  Mallory  to  Lynch,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  not  to 
let  any  vessel  go  out  without  taking  out  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Government  cotton.  Lynch 
was  commander  of  the  naval  defenses  of  the 
Cape  Fear.  By  some  oversight  the  Adjutant- 
General's  office  at  Richmond  had  sent  no  such 
order  to  Whiting,  who  commanded  the  Depart- 
ment, and  consequently  the  port  and  its  regula- 
tions. O^b  of  Collie's  steamers  was  about  to 
go  out  without  complying  with  the  law.  Old 
Lynch  sent  a  half  company  of  marines  on  board 
of  her  and  took  possession.  This  Whiting  re- 
sented rather  haughtily  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
terference with  his  authority  as  Commander  of 
the  port,  and  marching  in  a  battalion  of  the 
Seventeenth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  C.  Lamb,  ejected  the 
marines,  and  took  possession  of  the  steamer  and 
hauled  her  up  stream  to  her  wharf.  Lynch  said 
he  did  not  care  how  far  Whiting  took  her  up 
the  river,  but  he  vowed  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  take  her  to  sea  he  would  sink  her,  and  he 
shotted  his  guns.  Matters  looked  squally  and 
excitement  was  high.  A  collision  w*as  feared. 
They  were  both  summoned  to  Richmond  to  ex- 
plain, and  both  returned  apparently  satisfied. 
Lynch,  however,  was  shortly  afterward  relieved, 
and  Commodore  Pinckney  took  his  place. 

We  had  often  wondered  why  the  port  was  not 
more  effectually  closed.  To  tell  the  truth  it 
was  hardly  closed  at  all.    Many  of  the  block- 
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ade-rnnners  continued  their  career  till  the  fall 
of  Fisher.  An  experienced  captain  and  good 
engineer  invariably  brought  a  ship  safe  by  the 
blockading  squadron.  Wilkinson  and  Carter 
never  failed — good  sailors,  cool,  cautious,  and 
resolute  they  ran  in  and  out  without  difficulty 
many  times.  The  great  danger  was  from  the 
exterior  line  of  the  blockaders  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  out. 

But  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  coast  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  effect  a  close  blockade. 
The  Cape  Fear  has  two  mouths,  the  Old  Inlet, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  Fort  Caswell  stands, 
and  the  New  Inlet,  nine  miles  up  the  river,  where 
Fisher  guards  the  entrance.  From  the  station 
off  the  Old  Inlet,  where  there  were  usually  from 
five  to  six  blockaders,  around  to  the  station  off 
the  New  Inlet,  a  vessel  would  have  to  make  an 
arc  of  some  fifty  miles,  owing  to  the  Frying  Pan 
Shoals  intervening,  while  from  Caswell  across 
to  Fisher  it  was  only  nine  miles.  The  plan  of 
the  blockade-runners  coming  in  was  to  strike 
the  coast  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  or  below  the 
Inlets,  and  then  run  along  (of  course  at  night) 
till  they  got  under  the  protection  of  the  forts. 
Sometimes  they  got  in  or  out  by  boldly  running 
through  the  blockading  fleet,  but  that  was  haz- 
ardous, for  if  discovered,  the  ocean  was  alive 
with  rockets  and  lights,  and  it  was  no  pleasant 
thing  to  have  shells  and  balls  whistling  over  you 
and  around  you.  The  chances  were,  then,  that 
if  you  were  not  caught,  you  had,  in  spite  of  your 
speed,  to  throw  a  good  many  bales  of  cotton 
overboard. 

The  wreck  of  these  blockade-runners  not  un- 
frequently  occurred  by  being  stranded  or  beach- 
ed, and  highly  diverting  skirmishes  would  oc- 
cur between  the  blockaders  and  the  garrisons 
of  the  forts  for  the  possession.  The  fleet,  how- 
ever, never  liked  the  Whitworth  guns  that  we 
had,  which  shot  almost  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
rifle  and  with  a  tremendous  range.  The  sol- 
diers generally  managed  to  wreck  the  stranded 
vessels  successfully,  though  oftentimes  with  great 
peril  and  hardship.  It  mattered  very  little  to 
the  owners  then  who  got  her,  as  they  did  not 
see  much  of  what  was  recovered — the  soldiers 
thinking  they  were  entitled  to  what  they  got  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  But  a  wreck  was  a  most 
demoralizing  affair — the  whole  garrison  general- 
ly got  drunk  and  staid  drunk  for  a  week  or  so 
afterward.  Brandy  and  fine  wines  flowed  like 
water ;  and  it  was  a  month  perhaps  before  mat- 
ters could  be  got  straight.  Many  accumulated 
snug  little  sums  from  the  misfortunes  of  the 
blockade -runners,  who  generally  denounced 
such  pillage  as  piracy ;  but  it  could  not  be 
helped. 

We  recollect  the  wrecking  of  the  Ella  off 
Baldhead  in  December,  '64.  She  belonged  to 
the  Bee  Company  of  Charleston,  and  was  a 
splendid  new  steamer,  on  her  second  trip  in, 
with  a  large  and  valuable  cargo  almost  entirely 
owned  by  private  parties  and  speculators.  She 
was  chased  ashore  by  the  blockading  fleet,  and 
immediately  abandoned  by  her  officers  and  crew, 


whom  nothing  would  induce  to  go  back  in  or- 
der to  save  her  cargo.  Yankee  shells  flying 
over,  and  through,  and  around  her  had  no 
charms  for  these  sons  of  Neptune.  Captain 
Badham,  however,  and  his  company,  the  Eden- 
ton  (N.  C.)  Battery,  with  Captain  Bahnson,  a 
fighting  Quaker  from  Salem,  N.  C,  boarded 
and  wrecked  her  under  the  fire  of  the  Federals 
— six  shells  passing  through  the  Ella  while  they 
were  removing  her  cargo.  The  consequence 
was  that  for  a  month  afterward  nearly  the 
whole  garrison  were  on  "a  tight,"  and  gro- 
ceries and  dry-goods  were  plentiful  in  that  vi- 
cinity. The  general  demoralization  produced 
by  "London  Dock"  and  "Hollands"  seemed 
even  to  have  affected  that  holy  man,  the  Chap- 
lain, who  said  some  very  queer  graces  at  the 
head-quarter's  mess-table. 

Seldom,  however,  was  there  any  loss  of  life 
attending  these  wrecks.  But  there  was  one 
notable  case  of  the  drowning  of  a  famous  wo- 
man, celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  powers  of 
fascination.  We  allude  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Greenhow,  so  well  known  for  many  years  in 
Washington  circles.  Before  she  even  crossed 
the  Confederate  lines  she  had  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond, and  was  in  consequence  imprisoned  by 
the  Federal  authorities  in  Washington.  After 
coming  to  Richmond  and  laboring  in  the  hos- 
pitals there  for  some  time  she  sailed  for  Europe 
from  Wilmington,  and  it  was  on  her  return  trip 
that  she  was  drowned,  just  as  she  reached  the 
shores  of  the  South.  She  had  lived  past  her 
beauty's  prime,  had  drank  deep  of  fashion  and 
folly's  stream  of  pleasure,  had  received  the  ad- 
miration and  adulation  of  hundreds  of  her  fel- 
low-mortals, and  had  reached  that  point  in  life 
when  those  things  no  longer  please  but  pall  on 
the  senses.  Her  time  had  come.  The  small 
boat  in  which  she  was  coming  from  the  vessel, 
which  was  beached  just  a  short  distance  above 
Fisher,  upset.  Mrs.  Greenhow,  after  sinking 
several  times,  was  brought  to  shore,  but  soon 
after  reaching  it  died.  It  was  said  that  the  gold 
she  had  sewed  up  and  concealed  about  her  per- 
son had  borne  her  down  and  was  the  cause  of 
her  death  ;  that  had  it  not  been  for  that  weight 
she  would  have  been  saved.  Her  body  was 
brought  to  Wilmington  and  laid  out  in  the  Sail- 
ors' Church,  where  we  saw  her.  She  was  beau- 
tiful in  death.  After  her  funeral  her  wardrobe 
and  a  great  many  articles  that  she  had  brought 
over  for  sale,  and  which  had  been  rescued  from 
the  wreck,  were  sold  at  auction  in  Wilmington. 
It  was  very  splendid,  and  the  "venture"  she 
had  brought  in  for  sale  was  most  costly.  It 
was  said  that  an  English  countess  or  duchess 
had  an  interest  in  this  venture,  and  was  to  have 
shared  the  profits  of  the  speculation. 

But  the  storm  was  soon  to  rain  on  our  de- 
voted heads.  Those  white-painted  steamers, 
clipping  the  water  so  nimbly,  with  the  British 
and  Confederate  flags  flying,  with  their  bran- 
dies and  wines,  their  silks  and  calicoes,  their 
bananas  and  oranges,  and  gladdening  the  hearts 
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of  the  dwellers  on  the  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
were  soon  to  disappear  from  its  waters,  and  the 
glorv  of  Wilmington  to  depart. 

Day  after  day  we  had  watched  the  blockading 
fleet  with  the  naked  eye  and  a  glass,  and  often 
thought  what  a  lonely  time  those  fellows  must 
be  having,  and  longed  for  some  northeast  storm 
to  send  them  on  the  coast,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance. 
Cushing's,  by-the-way,  we  came  very  near  mak- 
ing, when  that  daring  officer  came  up  the  Cape 
Fear  in  June,  we  think  it  was,  "64,  passing 
through  the  New  Inlet  by  Fort  Fisher  with  a 
boat's  crew  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  sailors 
and  marines,  and,  landing  half-way  between 
the  town  and  the  fort,  concealed  his  boat  in  a 
creek,  and  laid  perdu  on  the  Wilmington  and 
Fisher  road,  waiting  for  Whiting  or  Lamb  to 
come  along.  A  mere  accident  enabled  us  to 
escape  him ;  and  though  of  no  importance  our- 
self,  we  had  papers  with  us  at  the  time  that 
would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  the  United 
States  Government.  We  all  of  us  admired  his 
courage,  and  thought  it  deserved  success.  We 
well  remember  delhering  Cushing's  message 
(repeated  to  us  by  the  old  citizen  whom  he  caught 
and  released)  to  General  Whiting,  that  "he  had 
been  in  Wilmington,  and  would  have  him  or 
Colonel  Lamb  shortly." 

On  December  24,  'G4,  the  armada  command- 
ed by  Butler  and  Porter  appeared  off  the  coast. 
That  day  the  Enited  States  forces  under  Butler 
landed,  and  the  bombardment  of  Fisher  com- 
menced, and  such  a  feu  denfer  as  was  poured 
on  that  devoted  fort  was  never  seen.  Coming 
up  the  river  from  Smithville  on  a  steamer  that 
afternoon  we  witnessed  it,  and  such  a  roar  of 
artillery  we  never  heard.  Those  large  double- 
enders  seemed  to  stand  in  remarkably  close  to 
the  fort,  and  deliver  their  fire  with  great  accu- 
racy, knocking  up  the  sand  on  the  ramparts.  It 
seemed  a  continuous  hail  of  shot  and  shell,  many 
of  them  going  over  Fisher  and  dropping  in  the 
river.  But  Fisher  was  a  long  sand  fort,  stretch- 
ing in  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  river  bank 
around  to  the  mouth  of  the  New  Inlet,  that 
opened  into  the  ocean.  It  was  over  a  mile  from 
point  to  point.  Though  1t  was  thus  heavily 
bombarded  for  two  days,  little  or  no  impression 
was  made  on  its  works  except  to  give  them  a 
ragged  appearance,  and  very  few  casualties  oc- 
curred, the  garrison  sticking  mostly  to  their 
bomb-proofs,  which  were  very  complete.  Whit- 
ing was  there  in  command  in  person,  having 
been  sent  there  by  Bragg,  of  which  latter  per- 
sonage presently. 

On  Saturday  night,  Christmas-eve,  Butler's 
powder-ship  was  exploded.  It  appears  to  have 
made  no  impression  on  the  fort  or  the  garrison, 
but  we  must  confess  those  300  tons  of  powder 
going  off  made  us,  though  twenty  miles  off,  feel 
very  weak  in  the  knees,  and  shook  our  nerves 
considerably,  for  we  did  not  know  what  it  was 
at  first,  nor  what  had  occurred.  About  2  a.m. 
we  were  quietly  asleep  in  our  quarters  with  our 
wife  and  little  one  by  our  side,  when  this  tcr- 


I  rible  explosion  occurred.  It  must  have  been 
heard  with  greater  effect  in  Wilmington  than  at 
the  fort,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  the  wind 
was  setting  in  that  direction,  though  the  town 
was  twenty  miles  off.    There  came  in  the  dead 

j  of  night  that  awful  noise ;  the  earth  seemed  to 
heave,  the  house  shook  violently,  as  if  the  walls 

|  were  going  to  fall  out  and  the  roof  coming  down 
on  us.  The  baby  slept  quietly  on  in  its  cradle  ; 
our  better-half  clung  to  us,  and  hysterically  in- 
sisted that  we  should  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Though  very  familiar  with  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bible,  to  save  our  lives  we  could  not  recollect  it. 
Butler's  powder-ship  had  completely  knocked 
all  of  our  memory  out  of  us.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve we  could  at  that  moment  have  told  our 
own  name,  so  completely  had  the  terrific  noise 
upset  us. 

The  next  day,  Christmas,  was  Sunday,  and 
all  day  Porter's  guns  were  thundering  away  at 
Fisher  and  shaking  the  windows  in  Wilmington, 
where  the  citizens  were  offering  up  their  prayers 
for  our  protection  from  the  enemy.  Communi- 
cation with  Fort  Fisher  by  land  or  telegraph  was 
then  cut  off — the  messages  had  been  sent  up  to 
that  time.  Toward  night  sensational  messages 
commenced  to  be  brought  up  from  below — one 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  para- 
pet at  Fisher  (in  truth  and  in  fact  they  never 
got  closer  than  the  stables,  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  fort).  Bragg  sent  Mrs. 
Bragg  away  that  night  at  9  p.m.,  in  a  special 
train,  up  the  Weldon  Road,  and  an  officer  who 
saw  him  at  about  11  p.m.  reported  that  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  be  quite  unnerved,  and 
that  his  hand  was  very  tremulous.  Of  course 
there  was  a  great  exodus  of  civilians  from  the 
place  the  next  morning  early,  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bragg  had  gone  off  acting  as  a  key-note  of  alarm 
to  others.  By  mid-day,  however,  Monday  these 
sensational  reports  and  stories  were  all  quieted 
by  the  authenticated  news  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
embarked  on  the  fleet,  and  that  the  attack  had 
ceased.  Then  the  fleet  sailed,  and  every  thing 
quieted  down.  The  general  impression  was  that 
there  would  not  be  another  attack  till  after  the 
spring  equinox,  in  May,  say,  or  the  June  fol- 
lowing. 

When  Whiting  returned  to  the  city  Bragg 
still  continued  in  command,  and  his  friends  and 
himself  evidently  took  the  credit  of  having  foiled 
Butler's  attempt.  Bragg  was  a  friend  and  fa- 
vorite of  Mr.  Davis.  He  had  sided  with  Gen- 
eral Taylor  in  Taylor's  quarrel  with  General 
Scott,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  who  never  for- 
got his  friends  nor  forgave  his  enemies.  He 
seemed  determined  to  sustain  Bragg  at  all 
events,  though  the  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
army,  and  in  fact  the  South,  was  against,  that 
General.  When  Wilmington  was  known  to  be 
threatened,  and  Bragg  was  sent  there,  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner  simply  remarked,  "Good-by, 
Wilmington  !"  and  the  prediction  was  verified. 

Whiting,  after  the  first  attack,  wrote  fcfRragg, 
advising  that  in  case  of  another  attack,  which 
would  probably  be  made,  to  prevent  surprise  he 
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would  advise  that  Hagood's  South  Carolina  bri- 
gade, numbering  over  2000  effective  men,  be 
thrown  into  Fort  Fisher,  the  garrison  of  which 
consisted  of  one  raw,  inexperienced  regiment 
that  had  never  smelled  powder  except  in  the 
first  attack,  and  which  did  not  number  even 
over  700  effective  men.  Hagood's  troops  were 
veterans,  and  had  been  in  many  a  battle.  He 
also  advised  that  the  three  other  brigades  of 
Hoke's  division  be  placed  along  about  the  spot 
where  the  Federals  had  first  landed,  and  be  in- 
trenched so  as  to  prevent  a  landing  above  the 
fort.  Wise  precautions  if  they  had  been  adopted. 
Bragg  indorsed  on  the  letter  of  advice  from 
Whiting  that  he  saw  no  necessity  in  carrying 
out  those  suggestions.  It  was  the  failure  to 
carry  out  those  suggestions  that  lost  Wilming- 
ton. Had  they  been  followed  Wilmington  would 
not  have  fallen  when  it  did,  nor  Fisher  have 
been  taken.  Instead,  Bragg  brought  Hoke's  di- 
vision up  about  a  half  mile  back  of  Wilmington, 
over  twenty  miles  from  the  fort,  and  had  a  grand 
review  there,  in  which  he  paraded  himself  in  a 
new  suit  of  uniform  presented  to  him  by  his  ad- 
mirers in  Wilmington. 

Whiting's  prediction  about  a  surprise  was 
shortly  to  be  verified.  Thursday  night,  the  10th 
of  January,  '65,  the  fleet  again  appeared  off 
Fisher,  this  time  through  Bragg's  imbecility,  to 
do  its  work  effectually,  and  Friday  morning  the 
citizens  of  Wilmington  were  aroused  by  the 
booming  of  Porter's  cannon  a  second  time  open- 
ing on  Fisher.  When  the  news  came  up  at  mid- 
night that  the  fleet  had  again  appeared,  the  band 
of  Hoke's  division  were  in  town  serenading,  the 
officers  were  visiting,  and  the  men  scattered 
about — Bragg  no  doubt  asleep  in  fancied  se- 
curity. 

Of  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  the  subse- 
quent inevitable  loss  of  Wilmington,  I  shall  not 
speak.  These  events  have  passed  into  history. 
My  purpose  has  been  simply  to  portray  the  as- 
pect of  Wilmington  when  blockaded. 

MY  CROSS. 

WE  sat  alone,  grandmother  and  I.  She 
was  my  father's  mother,  and  had  left  a 
comfortable  home  of  her  own  to  come  to  us 
when  my  mother  died.  I  was  only  ten  years 
old  then,  and  during  the  eight  years  since  she 
had  hardly  let  me  find  out  what  it  was  to  be 
motherless.  Father  had  never  married  again — 
partly,  I  think,  because  he  had  loved  my  mother 
with  all  his  heart,  and  had  no  room  left  in  it  for 
any  new-comer ;  and  partly,  doubtless,  because 
grandmother  had  made  his  home  so  entirely 
comfortable  and  homelike  that  he  had  never 
experienced  those  thousand  little  domestic  dis- 
comforts which  sting  so  many  widowers  into 
matrimony. 

The  room  we  sat  in  thi3  spring  afternoon 
was  the  very  heart  of  home,  and  looked  so.  A 
large,  low  room,  with  oak  wainscoting  and  old- 
fashioned  windows.  There  was  a  carpet  on  the 
floor  of  sombre  but  warm  colors ;  on  the  walls, 


at  one  side,  oaken  book-shelves,  well-filled ; 
some  plants  on  a  stand  at  a  south  window  ,- 
brackets  here  and  there,  with  little  vases  and 
ornaments,  some  of  which  had  been  ray  mo- 
ther's ;  low  easy-chairs  ;  and  on  the  hearth  a 
bright  open  fire.  Grandmother  sat  at  one  side 
of  the  round  table  between  us,  sewing  steadily 
and  placidly.  The  long  seam  up  the  middle  of 
a  sheet  her  work  was,  I  remember,  and  it  made 
me  almost  angry  to  see  how  steadily  she  plodded 
along  it,  how  contented  she  was  to  fill  up  each 
day  with  its  own  commonplace  tasks.  I  grew 
nervous.  My  embroidery  cotton  knotted,  then 
broke,  then  the  eye  came  out  of  my  needle.  I 
took  a  new  one,  and  pricked  my  finger  witli  it. 
I  threw  my  work  down,  at  last,  with  something 
like  temper. 

"Grandmother,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  a  dis- 
appointment life  is !  But  then  we  are  not  meant, 
I  suppose,  to  find  our  happiness  here!"  and 
when  I  had  said  that  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have 
given  a  religious  coloring  to  my  emotions,  and 
felt  a  little  more  self-complacent. 

The  dear  old  lady  smiled  slightly — I  caught 
a  twinkle  of  humor  in  her  eyes,  though  she  kept 
it  out  of  her  voice — as  she  answered,  gravely :. 

"It  is  a  lesson  we  all  learn,  as  we  get  on  in 
life,  Helen ;  but  not  every  one  has  the  wisdom 
to  discover  it  at  eighteen." 

"Every  one  would,  I  think,"  I  said,  hotly, 
"if  every  thing  on  which  they  set  their  hearts 
had  disappointed  them.  Life  looks  to  me  as 
barren  as  the  Great  Desert." 

Grandmother  laid  down  her  work  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  gave  me  a  searching,  inquisitorial 
glance. 

"Have  you  and  Joe  been  quarreling?"  she 
asked. 

Joe  Scarborough  was  my  lover.  I  had  been 
engaged  to  him  six  months.  I  did  love  him. 
I  was  proud  of  him.  He  was  a  great,  strong, 
manly  fellow;  a  gentleman,  all  through,  though 
he  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  understood  rotation 
of  crops  better*  than  changes  of  fashion. 

"No,"  I  said,  "Joe  and  I  have  not  quarreled. 
Joe  won't  quarrel,  but  he  is  doing  me  great  in- 
justice." 

Joe  was  grandmother's  prime  favorite.  She 
took  up  the  cudgels  at  once  in  his  defense. 

"That  is  not  like  him,  Helen;  and  now,  of 
all  times,  I  should  think  he  was  too  sad  for  in- 
justice." 

She  said  "now,  of  all  times,"  because  last 
week  his  father  had  died  very  suddenly,  and 
she  knew  that  Joe  had  loved  him  more  than 
most  sons  love  their  fathers.  He  had  such  a 
great,  warm  heart  that  all  his  feelings  lay  deep — 
all  his  affections  were  stronger  than  most  men's. 

I  answered  her  with  a  question : 

"  Grandmother,  if  you  had  accepted  one  kind 
of  life,  would  you  feel  bound  by  such  a  pledge  to 
accept  another  entirely  different?  If  a  man 
promised  you  to  do  one  thing,  and  then  coolly 
told  you  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
another,  would  you  not  think  it  injustice,  or  per- 
haps imposition  ?" 
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44  I  think,"  :d»o  said,  gravely,  44  that  circum- 
stanccs  alter  cases,  and  I  can't  pronounce  on 
this  rase  until  1  understand  it." 

•■  When  Joe  asked  me  to  marry  him  he  told 
inc  he  fully  realized  that  neither  my  tastes 
nor  inv  hahits  would  lit  me  for  being  a  fanner's 
wife  ;  and  that  he-  should  never  have  thought  of 
-king  me  to  be  one.  Do  you  think  I'm  any 
more  fitted  now  ?" 

44 1  can't  say  that  you  arc,"  and  the  smile 
which  emphasized  my  grandmother's  remark 
said  more  than  the  words  did.  I  understood 
by  it  that  she  thought  I  had  not  been  improving 
— growing  fitter  for  any  life-work  worth  doing. 
It  sharpened  my  temper  yet  more. 

"  WeH,"  I  Mud,  44 your  paragon — " 

44  You  mean,  I  presume,  your  lover,"  she  in- 
terpolated. 

I  took  no  notice,  except  to  change  the  phrase- 
ology of  my  sentence. 

"Joe  promised  to  go  to  town  next  fall,  and 
get  into  business.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to 
be  a  merchant.  For  my  pert,  I  was  willing  to 
trait  until  he  could  get  a  salary  large  enough  just 
to  live  on,  and  then  I  would  have  shared  his  lot 
cheerfully,  and  helped  him  all  I  could,  and  done 
without  luxuries  until  the  time  for  them  came. 
That  would  have  suited  me.  I  should  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  stir  and  bustle — the  rush 
and  movement  of  life.  I  could  have  helped 
him  to  rise — I  know  I  could." 

"And  what  is  it  now?" 

44  lie  came  last  night  to  tell  me- that  he  had 
changed  all  his  plans.  He  means  to  give  up 
going  away,  and  settle  down  there  at  home,  to 
take  care  of  his  mother  and  sister.  He  says,  as 
he  shall  never  be  any  differently  situated,  there 
is  no  use  in  waiting,  and  he  wants  me  to  marry 
him  and  come  home  there." 

'  -What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"That  I  would  take  till  to-night  to  think  of 
it.  I  had  promised  to  share  a  different  life  al- 
together ;  I  wasn't  fit  for  this  one,  and  he  knew 
it." 

44  Yes,"  grandmother  said,  quietly,  "he  must 
have  known  it.  But  I  suppose  he  was  willing 
to  put  up  with  all  your  imperfections,  and  make 
the  best  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  he 
bore  you.  You  know  he  might  get  a  wife  a 
great  deal  more  efficient  and  helpful  than  you 
would  be." 

4>  Let  him,  then  !" 

1  said  the  words  defiantly,  but  I  strangled 
something  which  was  almost  a  sob  at  the  thought 
of  Joe — my  Joe — ever  caring  for,  being  helped 
by,  some  other  woman. 

Then  I  took  op  nay  embroidery  again,  and 
grandmother  stitched  away  at  her  sheet,  and 
both  of  us  were  silent.  1  was  thinking  how  I 
loved  Joe,  and  how  I  beted  farm-work;  how 
fu-sy  oi  l  Mrs.  Sen  borough  was,  and  how  still' 
and  poky  Joe's  si>ter  Angelinc.  I  don't  know 
what  granda&Other  was  thinking;  but,  after  n( 
while,  she  said,  gently : 

44  We  all  have  some  kind  of  burden  to  bear, 
I  M<  D.    We  can  not  please  ourselves  all  through 


life,  and  then  hear  the  Lord's  4  Well  done'  at  the 
last  He  discipline!  us  with  trials,  every  one — 
sends  each  child  some  cross  to  carry — why  can 
not  you  take  this  for  yours?" 

44  I  think  old  Mrs.  Scarborough  and  Angelinc 
would  be  too  heavy  for  my  shoulders,"  I  an- 
swered, tartly.     44 1  don't  like  them.-' 

"  Joe  does,''  uttered  grandmother  with  mild 
suggestion. 

1  took  refuge  in  pertness,  and  said,  flippantly: 

"Then  Joe  may  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  their 
society  without  interruption  from  me." 

Grandmother  sighed,  as  she  fastened  her 
thread  at  the  end  of  the  long  scam,  and  went 
out  into  the  kitchen  to  sec  about  rapper.  I  got 
up  and  looked  in  the  glass.  I  uas  pretty,  and 
Joe  had  been  right  when  he  said  I  was  unfit  for 
a  fanner's  wife.  I  had  done  nothing  but  please 
myself,  so  far  in  life.  My  father  was  the  doc- 
tor of  the  little  country  town,  and  there  had 
never  been  any  thing  to  do  at  home  which  grand- 
mother and  her  one  good  strong  maid  of  all  work 
were  not  equal  to.  My  idle  life  had  made  me 
luxurious  and  indolent.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
no  love  on  earth  could  be  strong  enough  to  re- 
concile me  to  buttermilk  and  dishwater.  I  re- 
membered the  farmers'  wives  here  in  Hilisbnry 
— meek,  faded,  washed-out  women — who  never 
read,  never  rode,  never  sang — who  seemed  to 
care  only  to  drag  through  the  slow,  unchanging 
round  of  each  day,  and  get  to  bed  early  at  night. 
If  they  had  ever  loved  their  husbands,  their 
lives  now  gave  them  no  time  for  romance  or 
sentiment.  Lives!  It  was  not  living  at  all. 
Of  course,  if  I  married  Joe  I  should  sink  into 
just  such  a  woman.  I  looked  at  my  face — 
bright,  young,  handsome,  as  I  could  not  help 
knowing  it  was — at  my  hands,  where  no  rude 
service  had  left  its  imprint.  No,  I  would  r,ot 
marry  Joe — mine  should  not  be  a  marriage  in 
haste  for  which  all  my  after-life  should  be  one 
long  repentance.  This  decided,  I  went  up  stairs 
and  put  on  a  dress  he  liked — tied  my  hair  with 
the  44  bonny  blue  ribbons"  he  always  praised.  I 
don't  know  that  I  was  capable  of  the  conscious 
cruelty  of  intending  to  be  as  lovely  as  possible, 
in  order  to  make  him  feel  his  loss  the  more. 
What  I  said  to  myself  was  that,  at  any  rate,  his 
last  recollections  of  me  should  be  at  my  best — 
I  would  have  a  picture  photographed  on  his 
mind  which  the  useful  wife  to  come  should  find 
it  hard  to  rival. 

1  went  down  to  supper  with  a  good  appetite 
for  warm  griddle-cakes  and  fresh  maple  sirup. 
I  did  not  begin  yet  to  umlerMand.niyself  or  know 
what  1  was  doing.  1  was  glad  that  business 
took  my  father  away  after  tea,  and  that  grand- 
mother was  considerate  enough  to  find  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  kitchen.  1  made  the  fire 
bright  in  the  sitting-room,  lit  a  lamp,  and  put  a 
little  glass,  filled  with  some  crocuses  which  1  had 
found  In  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden,  on 
the  round  table.  Then  I  stood  at  the  window 
and  watched  the  early  moon  rise  as  1  waited 
for  Joe. 

He  came  soon,  walking  with  such  linn  stop, 
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wearing  such  an  expectant  look,  smiling  so 
brightly,  when  he  saw  me  at  the  window,  that 
his  very  manner  piqued  me  and  strengthened 
my  resolution.  Was  he,  then,  so  sure?  Did 
he  think  he  had  only  to  map  out  a  new  life  for 
me  altogether  different  from  my  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations, and  my  love  for  him  was  certain  to 
make  me  fall  in  with  it  at  once?  I  forgot  how 
many  times  I  had  told  him  that  his  love  was 
more  to  me  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world — 
how  much  right  I  had  given  him  to  trust  in  me. 
I  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  let  him  kiss  me 
as  usual.  I  could  not  help  it — this  one,  last 
time. 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  as  we  came  in  together — 
"  I  have  wanted  you  so,  all  day.  I  have  missed 
Mm  wherever  I  turned,  and  the  thought  of  you 
was  my  sole  comfort.  Now  that  I  have  begun 
to  think  of  being  married  at  once,  I  wonder  that 
I  could  have  borne  the  idea  of  waiting,  as  we 
had  planned  before." 

I  wished  that  his  voice  were  less  tender — 
that  his  eyes  were  not  so  full  of  loving  trust.  I 
must  make  haste  and  tell  him  my  decision,  be- 
fore I  grew  too  weak — too  much  a  woman. 

"  Joe,"  I  said,  and  I  tried  so  hard  to  be  firm 
that  it  gave  my  voice  a  cold,  resolute,  defiant 
ring — "I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  if  you 
must  stay  at  home  I  can  not  marry  you.  It 
would  make  me  miserable,  and  I.  know  you  do 
not  want  to  do  that.  You  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  knew  I  was  utterly  unfitted  to  be  a 
farmer's  wife,  and  that  you  would  never  have 
asked  me  to  marry  you  if  you  had  not  planned 
out  a  different  career  for  yourself." 

"I  know,  Helen — but  afterward  I  grew  surer 
of  your  heart,  and  understood  better  what  love 
meant.  And  now  I  have  no  choice.  I  must  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  things  for  mother  and 
Angelinc,  or  the  farm  would  never  give  them  the 
comforts  of  life.  It  would  be  a  good  while  be- 
fore I  could  make  enough  in  any  new  business 
to  help  them.  I  must  do  just  this  thing  and  no 
other — so  I  thought  you  too  would  be  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  it." 

How  his  great,  sad,  loving  eyes  looked  at  me, 
saying  more  than  his  words  said,  and  how  I 
hardened  my  heart  against  them! 

"Joe,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  think  you  under- 
stand me.  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  I 
can  see  it  but  in  one  light.  Look  at  the  women 
round  us  here  in  Ilillsbury.  See  what  lives 
they  live,  and  what  their  lives  make  of  them ! 
/can't  live  so.  It  would  make  me  hate  myself, 
and  you.  I  should  want  to  die.  I  do  love  you, 
Joe.  Don't  use  the  power  my  love  gives  you  to 
urge  me  into  a  life  where  I  could  never  be  use- 
ful or  happy,  or  make  you  so." 

How  the  trust,  and  hope,  and  light  faded  out 
of  his  eyes  as  they  looked  at  me.  How  blank 
and  fixed,  almost  like  a  dead  face,  his  face  grew ! 
He  seemed  for  a  moment  like  one  whom  a  heavy 
blow  had  stunned  ;  then  a  flash  of  his  old,  man- 
ly pride  flamed  up  in  his  eyes.  He  uttered  no 
lamentation — not  even  a  remonstrance.  He 
only  asked,  with  a  dignitv  which  awed  me  : 
Vol,  XXXIII.— No.  19G.— Ll 


"You  have  weighed  the  matter  well?  You 
are  sure  you  have  made  up  your  mind  ?" 

And  when  I  said  I  was  sure,  he  got  up  to 
go- 

"  My  duty  remains  the  same,  Helen.  I  can 
not  change  that,  for  it  is  God's  ordering.  I  won't 
stay  to  pain  you.  Child,  let  me  kiss  you  once 
more." 

He  had  risen  to  go,  and  he  took  me  suddenly 
in  his  arms.  I  would  not  have  freed  myself  if 
I  could.  I  felt  his  heart  beating  in  great,  pant- 
ing throbs  against  my  side.  For  a  moment  his 
lips  pressed  mine  as  if  they  would  breathe  out 
the  whole  love  of  his  life,  and  then  he  let  me  go. 
and  went  out  into  the  windy,  desolate  Apr?l 
night.  I  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  him 
going  home — with  such  a  different  mien  from 
that  which  had  angered  me  before — going  home 
to  his  grief  and  his  loss,  his  sister  bereaved  like 
himself,  his  mother  who  was  a  widow. 

That  night  I  slept  little.  I  did  not  realize 
just  what  I  had  done — of  how  much  of  my  life 
and  soul  I  had  bereft  myself ;  but  one  thing  I 
felt  intensely  —  I  could  not  stay  in  Ilillsbury, 
where  I  should  see  Joe  constantly.  By-and-by 
when  I  was  stronger  I  would  come  back,  but  for 
the  present  I  must  take  refuge  somewhere.  It 
was  Saturday  night,  so  I  could  do  nothing  un- 
til Monday,  but  I  made  all  my  plans.  My  fa- 
ther was  well  known  in  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  I  thought  I  could  secure  a  situation  to  teach 
school  in  some  of  them  without  difficulty.  I 
would  get  away  by  this  means  for  the  summer. 
By  the  time  school  was  out  we  should  have  over- 
lived the  worst  of  it,  both  Joe  and  I.  Then, 
perhaps,  I  would  come  home. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. My  father  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  I  could  see  at  once  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  oppose  my  plan.  But  grandmother  in- 
terposed mildly  between  me  and  a  refusal. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of  it,  Helen," 
she  said,  approvingly.  "It  is  excellent  disci- 
pline for  any  girl,  and  I  think  it's  just  what  you 
need.  James,  you  could  find  an  opening  for  her 
easily  enough,  couldn't  you,  you  know  so  many 
people  ?" 

"Why,  yes,"  my  father  answered,  refleetingly, 
"if  I  thought  it  best  for  her  to  go.  There  is 
Colonel  dishing  of  Montclair,  who  wrote  me 
last  week  to  see  if  I  knew  of  a  teacher.  But 
it's  such  a  strange  freak  for  Helen." 

"There's  wisdom  in  freaks,  sometimes,  "grand- 
mother said,  mildly.  The  conversation  dropped 
there,  but  with  her  on  my  side  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  my  point  was  gained. 

I  went  to  church  that  day.  I  dreaded  it,  but 
nothing  but  sickness  ever  excused  Ilillsbury  peo- 
ple from  church-going.  Joe  was  there,  sitting 
in  his  black  gloves  and  plain  black  clothes,  be- 
side his  mother  and  Angelinc  in  their  deep  mourn- 
ing. Mrs.  Scarborough  looked  all  worn-out  with 
sorrow — her  face  chalk-white  in  her  close  black 
bonnet.  I  pitied  her,  but  I  did  not  like  her. 
Angelinc,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  stiflcr  than  ever. 
I  felt,  when  I  came  near  them  in  going  out  of 
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church,  as  if  a  wind  from  the  frozen  pole  had 
crossed  my  track.  Joe  spoke  to  me  with  grave 
courtcsv — he  would  not  have  done  more  than 
that  at  such  a  time  if  the  words  of  the  night 
before  had  been  left  unsaid  ;  but  oh,  how  I  missed 
the  smile,  heart-warm  and  involuntary,  the  quick 
gleam  from  the  loving  eyes  which  had  welcomed 
me  always,  ever  since  I  had  promised  to  be  Joe's 
wife  !  That  Sunday  was  a  long,  sad  day  ;  I  was 
glad  when  it  was  over. 

In  two  weeks  more  I  was  settled  at  Montclair, 
teaching  school.  Colonel  Cushing  was  my  head 
committee-man — a  gentlemanly,  polished  wid- 
ower, with  two  little  girls  who  were  the  most  in- 
teresting of  my  scholars.  I  found  teaching  school 
a  great  deal  easier  and  pleasanter  than  I  had 
imagined — partly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  sum- 
mer, and  the  older  pupils,  who  might  have  trou- 
bled me  somewhat  in  winter,  were  otherwise  oc- 
cupied— but  chiefly,  I  am  sure,  through  Colonel 
Cushing's  efficient  protection,  which  interposed 
from  the  very  first  between  me  and  all  annoy- 
ances an  aegis  of  defense. 

He  lived  in  the  finest  place  in  Montclair,  and 
Montclair  was  a  far  more  pretentious  village 
than  Hillsbury.  His  great  mansion,  surround- 
ed by  elegant  grounds,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  taste  could  suggest  or  luxury  demand, 
was  like  a  revelation  to  me.  I  thought  I  knew 
then  what  I  had  been  wanting — what  suited  me. 
I  felt  at  home  in  these  elegant  rooms.  This,  in- 
deed, was  something  better  than  the  career  of  a 
merchant's  clerk  and  his  wife,  even  in  the  city. 
I  felt  a  vague  thrill  of  ambition.  I  thought 
that  it  might  not  have  been  a  bad  thing  for  me, 
at  least,  that  Joe  had  been  prevented  from  car- 
rying out  his  first  plans — that  I  was  free. 

I  could  see  from  the  first  that  Colonel  Cush- 
ing liked  me,  though  he  had  too  much  tact  and 
taste  to  startle  me  by  any  premature  declara- 
tions of  it.  He  contented  himself  with  making 
life  pleasant  for  me — letting  me  see  how  pleasant 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  it.  When  the 
time  came — for  I ' '  boarded  round  " — for  me  to  be 
a  member  of  his  household,  which  a  widowed 
sister  superintended,  he  spared  no  pains  to  make 
the  days  white  letter  ones  in  my  calendar.  At 
other  times  he  would  come  for  the  little  girls  in 
his  elegant  barouche,  and  take  me  with  them  for 
a  drive  among  the  splendid  hill  scenery,  or  along 
the  pleasant,  low-lying  river.  Or  he  would  send 
me  strawberries,  red  and  glowing  with  the  life  of 
summer — or  cherries,  bedded  in  cool,  green  leaves 
— or  flowers  such  as  grew  in  no  other  garden  in 
Montclair.  Remember  that  I  was  only  eighteen, 
that  I  knew  myself  to  be  handsome,  and  dis- 
covered myself  to  be  ambitious. 

I  can  claim  credit  for  one  thing — I  never 
forgot  my  own  dignity,  or  made  one  unmaiden- 
ly  effort  to  attract  Colonel  Cushing.  Indeed 
there  was  no  need.  His  attentions  grew  con- 
stantly more  and  more  marked.  I  was  flattered 
by  them,  certainly.  It  gave  me  a  new  idea 
of  my  own  power  to  have  such  a  man  so  entire- 
ly devoted  to  me.  I  thought  of  Mother  Scar- 
borough and  Hillsbury  butter  with  a  smile  of 


|  superiority.  Clearly  my  destiny  did  not  lie 
there.  I  fancied  myself,  in  my  little  day-dreams 
of  girlish  vanity,  walking  through  those  splendid 
rooms  as  mistress — wearing  jewels,  and  laces, 
and  soft,  rich  silks — my  girlish  prettiness  set  off 
by  such  adornments  until  I  could  hardly  recog- 
nize Hillsbury  Helen  in  the  bright  vision.  I 
think  these  dreams  came  to  me  with  more  charm 
and  potency  every  day.  They  were  beginning 
to  fill  my  imagination  full,  and  I  lost  sight  in 
them  of  every  thing  lying  beyond  ;  forgot  that 
to  such  a  brilliant  lot  could  come,  as  well  as  to 
lowlier  ones,  days  of  pain  and  weariness,  sore 
troubles  and  heartaches,  by-and-by  death  itself ; 
that  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  I  should  need 
the  support  and  strength  of  tenderest  mutual 
love.  For  I  did  not  love  Colonel  Cushing  ; 
he  could  never  be  to  me  what  Joe  had  been.  In 
my  brightest  visions  he  figured  as  an  accessory 
— a  courtly,  gracious  gentleman,  whose  homage 
did  me  honor,  to  bear  whose  name  would  make 
me  a  power  in  the  world  ;  but  I  did  not  love 
him.  And  as  yet  he  had  never  asked  for  my 
love,  though  I  felt  with  a  woman's  intuition  that 
the  hour  was  drawing  nigh. 

I  sat  one  afternoon,  late  in  July,  on  a  low 
ottoman  in  his  drawing-room,  looking  out  to- 
ward the  west,  where  a  crimson  sunset  flushed  the 
sky,  and  singing  fitfully  snatches  of  old  ballads 
which  the  Colonel  loved  to  hear.  We  were  all 
alone,  he  and  I — alone  with  the  gathering  twi- 
light, the  soft  summer  wind,  which  came  through 
the  wide-opened  window,  the  stars  that  began 
to  shine  solemnly  in  the  far  heavens.  I  saw 
that,  despite  the  Colonel's  love  for  ballads,  he 
was  getting  impatient.  His  sister  had  gone  up 
stairs  with  the  children.  She  would  be  through 
with  prayers  and  good-nights  soon.  We  should 
not  be  long  alone,  and  I  knew — how  do  women 
know  such  things  ? — that  he  wanted  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunity.  Still  I  sang  on. 
It  was  perversity  partly — partly  a  vague,  vexing 
dread  of  the  future  which  lay  so  near.  If  he 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife  I  knew  that  I  should 
say  yes,  but  some  dumb,  blind  instinct  within 
me  clung  still  to  freedom. 

While  I  sang  a  servant  came  in  with  letters 
and  papers — the  evening  mail.  Colonel  Cush- 
ing just  glanced  at  them,  and  putting  the  rest 
in  his  pocket,  handed  one  to  me. 

"A  letter,  Miss  Helen,  but  don't  read  it  now 
— let  me  talk  to  you  instead." 

"In  a  moment.  It  is  grandmothers  hand- 
writing. If  you  don't  let  me  look  and  see 
whether  any  thing  is  the  matter  I  shall  not  be  a 
good  listener." 

He  was  too  true  a  gentleman  to  insist  on 
having  his  own  way,  and  I  held  my  letter  close 
to  the  window.  It  was  the  first  one  grand- 
mother had  written  me  that  summer — quaint, 
old-fashioned,  tender — how  like  herself!  I 
glanced  over  it  by  the  lingering  sunset  light  un- 
til I  came  to  these  words : 

"You  will  want,  I  think,  to  hear  about  Joe. 
His  horses  took  fright  yesterday,  as  he  was 
mowing.    lie  was  thrown  from  his  mowing- 
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machine,  and  severely  hurt.  Your  father  doubts 
if  he  will  ever  recover." 

I  strained  my  dim  eyes  over  the  paper  to  see 
if  I  had  made  any  mistake.  No,  it  was  all 
plain — too  plain.  Joe,  my  Joe,  might  be  dy- 
ing. "We  have  heard  stories,  all  of  us,  about 
the  sudden  intuitions  of  drowning  men,  in  which 
they  live  over  and  understand  a  lifetime  in  a 
few  seconds.  I  think  it  was  something  like 
that  which  came  to  me — liker,  perhaps,  to  the 
awakening  thrill  with  which,  after  death,  our 
souls  will  rise  to  the  new  life.  I  think  we  shall 
know  then,  in  one  electric  flash,  just  how  much 
and  how  little  this  world  has  been  worth.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  understood  my  own 
soul — its  needs,  wants,  longings — but  I  was  con- 
scious of  only  two  ideas.  One,  that  I  was  in- 
tensely thankful  that  I  had  not  bound  myself  to 
Colonel  Cushing ;  the  other,  that  I  must  go  to 
Joe.  Only  one  course  of  action  occurred  to  me, 
and  that  was  to  tell  the  Colonel  the  entire  truth. 
I  did  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  did  not 
trust  in  vain  to  his  generosity.  "When  I  had 
told  him  all,  he  said  to  me  with  a  strange,  grave 
tenderness  : 

"Helen,  did  you  know  that  I  loved  you? 
You  had  grown  to  be  the  hope  and  the  object  of 
my  life.  I  think  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  oth- 
er love  you  would  have  cared  for  me.  It  is  like 
you — like  just  what  I  thought  you — to  tell  me 
the  truth  as  soon  as  you  knew  it  yourself." 

"But  I  must  go  to  him,  Colonel.  Can't 
some  one  take  my  place?" 

"7  would,  if  that  were  necessary,  rather  than 
keep  you  here  against  your  will,"  he  answered, 
soothingly.  "  But  there  will  be  no  trouble.  I 
will  arrange  about  dismissing  the  school  for  a 
few  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  procure  some 
one  to  take  it,  for  I  do  not  think  you  will  wish 
to  come  back." 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are — how  generous!" 

"I  would  be  good  to  you,  Helen.  If  you 
could  have  loved  me,  I  would  have  been  very 
tender  of  you.  But  I  will  never  talk  about  that 
any  more.  I  will  be  your  kind,  trusty,  middle- 
aged  friend,  and  manage  every  thing  for  you 
just  as  your  father  might." 

If  my  heart  had  not  been  too  full  of  Joe  his 
sad  gentleness  must  have  won  it.  As  it  is,  he 
did  win  my  gratitude,  and  a  friendship  that  will 
last  our  lives  through. 

The  next  afternoon  I  reached  home.  I  went 
into  the  room  where  grandmother  and  I  had 
talked,  that  spring  day,  and  found  her  there, 
sitting  by  the  round  table,  sewing  placidly  as  of 
old. 

"Grandmother,"  I  said,  "I  have  come.  I 
am  going  to  Joe." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  she  answered,  in  her 
kind,  low  tones.  "  I  believe  I  understood  you 
last  spring  better  than  you  understood  yourself." 

My  heart  misgave  me  a  little  as  I  knocked 
at  the  Widow  Scarborough's  door.  Angcline 
opened  it,  with  her  funereal  looks,  dressed  in 
her  unmitigated  mourning.  She  held  the  door 
in  her  hand,  and  did  not  ask  me  to  walk  in. 


"I  have  come,"  I  said,  meekly,  "  to  sec  Joe. 
I  heard  of  his  accident,  and  came  home  from 
Montclair  to  be  with  him." 

"He  has  good  care,"  she  answered,  ungra- 
ciously, "and  we  don't  let  company  see  him; 
but  you  may  walk  in,  and  I'll  speak  to  mother." 

She  let  me  go  into  the  best  room — an  apart- 
ment cold  and  uninviting  as  her  own  manner. 
I  heard  a  confused  sound  of  whispering  voices 
outside,  and  then  Mrs.  Scarborough  came  in 
where  I  sat.  I  read  denial  on  her  face — resolu- 
tion stiffened  her  lips.  She  looked  at  me  with 
almost  an  expression  of  dislike.  Instinct  sug- 
gested the  only  way  to  make  my  peace  with 
her.  I  was  capable  of  any  sacrifice  of  pride  if 
only  I  could  get  to  Joe.  So  I  told  her,  humbly 
enough,  how  mistaken  I  had  been  when  I  part- 
ed from  him — how  dearly  I  had  loved  him  in 
spite  of  all — and  begged  her  not  to  drive  me 
away  from  him. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  what  Joe  himself 
would  say,  if  he  ever  recovered,  influenced  her 
somewhat.  At  any  rate  she  gave  an  ungracious 
assent  at  last. 

"Your  father's  in  there,  now,"  she  said. 
"  You  can  go  in,  if  you  are  sure  you  can  be  still. 
Remember  it  won't  do  to  have  any  cryin'  or  tak- 
in'  on  in  there." 

So  I  took  off  my  bonnet  and  went  in.  Father 
just  nodded  to  me.  He  was  counting  Joe's 
pulse-beats,  and  he  wore  an  anxious,  doubtful 
look. 

When  he  left  I  followed  him  into  the  entry. 

"Father,"  I  said,  "I  went  away  because  I 
did  not  want  to  marry  a  farmer,  and  I've  come 
back  because  I  love  Joe.  Can  you  save  him 
for  me?" 

"God  only  knows,  child.  He  was  hurt  ter- 
ribly; but  there's  a  chance — just  a  chance." 

Just  a  chance  !  Those  words  were  my  strong 
staff  during  the  dreadful  days  that  followed.  If 
human  love  and  care  could  save  him  he  would 
be  saved. 

He  did  not  know  me  ;  his  head  had  been  hurt 
in  his  fall,  and  he  was  delirious.  This  made  it 
so  much  harder  for  me.  I  could  not  strengthen 
myself  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  a  comfort  to 
him.  Then,  too,  in  his  frenzy  he  would  call 
sometimes  upon  my  name ;  reveal  in  some  wild 
sentence,  as  he  never  would  have  revealed  it 
otherwise,  how  he  had  suffered  at  our  parting. 
And  all  this  made  Mrs.  Scarborough  and  An- 
gcline so  much  the  more  bitter  against  me.  I 
think  a  dozen  times  during  the  first  week  they 
would  have  sent  me  out  of  the  house,  but  for 
the  consideration  that  Joe  might  recover  and 
blame  them  for  such  a  resenting  of  his  wrongs. 

After  a  while  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  pa- 
tience began  to  soften  them.  They  treated  me 
with  more  kindness,  and  sometimes  left*  me  to 
watch  alone  beside  Joe.  On  one  of  these  rare 
occasions  I  sat  and  looked  at  his  worn,  wasted 
face  until  my  grief  overcame  me  utterly,  and 
bending  my  head  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed  I 
burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping.  At  last  I  felt 
a  feeble  touch  upon  my  hair,  and  Joe's  voice — 
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oh,  so  weak  and  faint,  but  his  own  natural  voice 
again,  thank  God,  said  : 

"  Helen  !    Can  this  be  Helen  ?" 

I  forgot  all  Mrs.  Scarborough's  cautions  about 
disturbing  him.  I  just  threw  my  arms  around 
him,  and  sobbed  out : 

"  Oh,  Joe,  only  get  well,  and  forgive  me  !  I 
found  out  that  your  life,  whatever  it  is,  must  be 
my  life,  for  the  world  is  nothing  at  all  without 
you." 

A  sudden,  passionate  joy  kindled  his  face. 
One  cry — "Oh,  Helen,  my  love,  my  love!" — and 
then  his  head  fell  back  in  a  deathlike  swoon. 

Somehow  I  was  not  frightened.  The  excite- 
ment had  been  too  much  for  him  just  now,  but 
I  felt  in  my  heart  that  it  would  not  kill  him.  I 
believed  in  joy  as  Heaven's  own  balm  of  heal- 
ing. I  went  quietly  to  work  without  calling 
any  one  to  restore  him  to  consciousness  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Scarborough  came  in,  half  an  hour 
afterward,  he  was  lying  with  his  hand  in  mine, 
at  rest  and  in  his  right  mind. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  with  fervent  joy  and  reso- 
lution, "I  am  going  to  get  well.  I  think  Helen 
has  saved  my  life." 

After  he  was  able  to  walk  about  he  asked  me, 
one  day,  when  I  would  be  ready  to  marry  him, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  be  ready  whenever  he. 
said.  You  see  my  pride  was  gone  now,  and  my 
love  reigned  triumphant. 

"When  I  am  well  again,"  he  said,  thought- 
fully, "I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be 
best  for  me  to  make  a  home  for  you  where  we 
could  be  quite  by  ourselves.  I  ought  to  have 
remembered,  last  spring,  that  you  might  not  like 
the  idea  of  coming  to  live  with  mother  and  An- 
geline.  Of  course  they  could  never  be  to  you 
what  they  are  to  me." 

I  considered  the  matter  for  a  few  silent  mo- 
ments. I  knew  it  was  best  for  J oe  to  stay  there 
— that  it  was  what  he  really  in  his  heart  would 
prefer — should  I  be  selfish  enough  to  change 
his  plans? 

"No, "I  said,  at  length,  "if  you  will  let  me 
choose,  for  the  present  we  will  live  here.  I  know 
them  better  now  than  I  knew  them  then,  and 
have  none  of  the  same  feeling  about  it.  I  think 
to  stay  here  will  be  best  for  you,  and  therefore 
best  for  me." 

His  smile  of  gratitude  repaid  me  for  any  sac- 
rifice at  the  root  of  my  decision. 

When  I  told  grandmother  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  have  a  separate  home  for  us,  she  smiled 
as  she  answered : 

"  So  you  won't  have  to  take  up  that  cross  aft- 
er all?" 

' '  Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  I  knew 
that  it  would  be  best  for  Joe,  and  so  I  insisted 
upon  it.  I  love  him  well  enough  now  to  share 
his  fortune  just  as  it  is." 

So  we  were  married  one  fall  day — one  of  those 
splendid,  prismatic  days  when  the  air  is  full  of 
soft  haze  which  catches  hues  of  rainbow  bright- 
ness from  the  sunbeams — and  I  went  home  with 
Joe. 

I  did  not  invite  Colonel  Cushing  to  my  wcd- 
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ding,  but  he  heard  of  it  somehow  and  sent  me 
his  bridal  gift — a  set  of  choice  engravings  sim- 
ply framed.  They  hang  on  the  walls  of  my  sit- 
ting-room, a  perpetual  joy,  and  a  reminder 
of  one  of  the  truest  and  most  generous  men 
I  ever  knew.  Sometimes  when  we  are  looking 
at  them  together,  I  say  to  Joe : 

"I  couldn't  have  helped  loving  him  if  I 
hadn't  already  loved  you." 

But  he  is  never  jealous ;  nor,  in  truth,  do  I 
think  he  has  occasion. 

I  have  been  married  three  years,  and  daily- 
have  seen  fresh  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I 
bear  my  own  cross  and  no  other.  Mother — I 
call  Mrs.  Scarborough  so  now — has  developed 
delightfully  as  a  grandmother,  and  Angeline  is 
a  model  aunt.  Between  them  both  they  aid  rnc 
so  much,  and  care  for  me  so  kindly,  that  Joe  de- 
clares I  have  yet  to  acquire  the  meek,  faded,  un- 
questioning face  proper  to  the  wife  of  a  Hills- 
bury  farmer. 


ST.  MAKK'S  EVE. 

TO  all  in  America  I  respectfully  beg  leave  to 
dedicate  my  tale.  To  all  those  who  are 
seeking  to  enter  into  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony I  present  the  first  portion,  and  those  who 
have  already  known  the  troubles  and  joys,  the 
cares  and  bliss  of  a  connubial  life,  will  find  the 
latter  part  applicable  to  themselves. 

I  beg  of  all  not  to  despise  it  for  the  homely 
dress  it  will  be  arrayed  in.  I  mean  it  to  be  so, 
the  plain  common  garb  fitted  for  the  everyday 
use  of  life — spun  and  woven  from  home-made 
materials.  I  am  writing  this  as  if  I  was  per- 
fectly sure  of  its  being  accepted  by  that  formi- 
dable person,  "  the  Editor,"  who  is  ofttimes  by 
no  means  easy  to  suit.  Thus  much  by  way  of 
preface. 

Dora  Newby,  the  subject  of  my  tale  (I  can 
not  call  her  heroine),  was  the  only  child  of  her 
father — a  substantial,  well-to-do  farmer,  and  a 
widower.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Dora  grew  up 
petted  and  well-nigh  spoiled.  She  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  be  self-willed,  petulant,  and 
selfish  ;  and  the  want  of  a  mother's  guiding,  and 
a  kind,  easy  father's  spoiling,  in  no  little  measure 
increased  and  strengthened  all  her  failings.  She 
grew  up  wild  and  untaught,  save  what  it  pleased 
herself  to  learn  by  occasional  fits  and  starts. 
She  grew  also  prettier  with  every  passing  year, 
until  she  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was 
then  a  petted,  spoiled  young  woman  with  plenty 
of  admirers,  for  she  was  the  village  heiress  as 
well  as  its  belle. 

Dora  did  not  believe  in  having  only  one  string 
to  her  bow.  She  wanted  more,  and  she  kept 
two  always  on  hand.  A  large  well-built  man 
named  Smurthwaite,  and  a  little  smart  active 
one  named  Benjamin  Richmond  were  her  two 
favored  swains.  She  t}Tannized  over  both  of 
them,  and  kept  them  in  a  constant  state  of  un- 
certainty, encouraging  now  one,  now  the  other, 
as  the  humor  suited  her,  and  this  not  for  weeks 
or  months  only,  but  for  years.    Five  long  years 
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she  kept  them  both  attached  to  her,  until  their 
patience  was  well-nigh  tired  out. 

Dora  was  quick  enough  to  see  this,  and  had 
half  resolved  to  make  up  her  mind  and  determ- 
ine in  the  favor  of  one  or  the  other  when  fate 
itself  decided  the  matter  for  her  sooner  than  she 
intended. 

Newby  Grange  was  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
house, with  all  the  old  appliances  of  large  clos- 
ets, wide  chimneys,  and  capacious  brick  oven. 
This  oven  was  in  the  sitting-room,  and  heated 
by  a  flue  from  the  large  fire  of  the  kitchen.  The 
sitting-room  had  two  bay-windows  overlooking 
the  garden,  and  these  bay-windows  were  the 
places  where  her  love-making  generally  went  on. 

As  I  have  said,  five  years'  courtship  had  been 
the  hard,  unrequited  servitude  of  both  her  follow- 
ers, when  one  day.  a  Saturday  in  the  sunny 
month  of  June,  Ben  Richmond  w^hs  seen  by  the 
watching,  expectant  Dora  coming  up  the  garden- 
path  to  pay  his  usual  weekly  visit,  with  an  un- 
usual look  of  resolve  and  determination  on  his 
face.  It  was  so.  The  long,  hot  walk  had  tired 
him,  and  he  had  come  fully  determined  that  day 
to  know  his  fate,  either  to  be  accepted  or  reject- 
ed without  any  longer  fooling.  Dora  intuitively 
felt  that  to-day,  at  least,  she  could  no  longer 
trifle,  and  felt  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  being 
driven  up  into  a  corner  ;  and  partly  from  pique, 
partly  from  willfulness,  determined  to  say  no, 
shortly  and  flatly,  to  his  request. 

All  in  vain  were  poor  Ben's  earnest  entreaties 
and  passionate  pleadings ;  all  in  vain  his  long, 
weary  waiting,  and  he  gave  it  up  well-nigh  in 
despair. 

He  made,  however,  one  last  attempt,  one  final 
appeal,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  talking,  they 
heard  the  garden  gate  creak  on  its  hinges,  and, 
looking  out,  saw  the  tall  form  of  John  Smurth- 
waite  striding  up. the  path. 

Now  it  so  happened  Smurthwaite  had  come 
as  well  that  very  day,  big  with  the  same  resolves 
that  possessed  Ben.  Here  was  a  to-do.  Well 
did  Dora  know  how  Smurthwaite  had  vowed 
that  if  ever  he  caught  Ben  in  the  act  of  poach- 
ing, as  he  termed  it,  on  his  ground  he  would 
inflict  on  him  such  bodily  punishment  as  he 
would  not  easily  forget. 

There  was  no  lack  of  courage  in  little  Ben, 
but  still  he  felt  and  knew  he  was  utterly  unable 
in  physical  strength  to  compete  with  Smurth- 
waite.   What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Poor  Ben !  fear  of  punishment,  and  still  great- 
er fear  of  any  appearance  of  cowardice  before 
Dora,  tugged  hard  at  his  heart.  Dora  herself 
decided  the  matter.  She  wished  no  fighting  or 
disturbance,  at  least  in  her  presence. 

"Here,  quick,  Ben,"  she  said,  trying  the  two 
cupboard  doors  in  the  room,  "come  in  here 
until  he  goes."  Alas,  the  doors  were*  both 
locked  and  the  keys  up  stairs  in  her  bedroom. 

"Whatever  shall  I  do!"  she  ejaculated  ;  her 
eye  lighted  on  the  large  old-fashioned  oven — the 
very  place,  she  thought,  and  opening  the  door 
in  crept  Ben.    Scarcely  was  he  safely  stowed  in  | 
when  Smurthwaite  entered  the  room. 


Long,  very  long,  he  sat,  and,  like  Ben  before 
him,  plead  his  cause  and  urged  his  suit  with  no 
encouragement  from  Dora.  He  was  interrupted, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  pathetic  ap- 
peal by  a  loud  thump,  where  from  he  could 
not  tell.  "What  is  that,  Dora?"  he  inquired. 
"  Only  the  rats,"  was  the  answer.  Again  he  be- 
gan his  entreaties,  again  to  be  interrupted  by 
another  louder  knock  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
shut  up  and  half-smothered. 

"For  God's  sake  let  me  out,"  it  cried;  "I 
am  roasting  alive  I" 

Dora  remembered  all  too  late  that  it  was  bak- 
ing day,  and  the  servant  in  the  kitchen,  all  un- 
wotting  of  the  strange  occupant  of  the  oven,  had 
drawn  out  the  damper  and  let  in  the  heat. 

Ere  Dora  could  reach  the  door  it  flew  open 
and  out  tumbled  Ben,  hot  and  angry,  before  the 
astonished  gaze  of  Smurthwaite. 

"John,"  said  Ben,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
"take  my  claim  to  Dora.  I  have  done  with 
her.  I  always  heard  love-making  was  warm 
work,  but  never  so  hot  as  I  have  found  it.  Good- 
by,  Dora,  I  do  not  choose  being  made  a  cake  of 
like  to-day."  and  he  left  them.  Smurthwaite 
and  Dora  both  laughed  ;  they  could  not  help  it ; 
and  as  he  felt  how  ludicrous  any  more  attempts 
at  love-making  would  be,  he  also  very  shortly 
after  left.  Left,  and  never  returned  again,  and 
so  Dora  lost  them  both. 

Young  ladies  all,  take  my  advice.  Keep  one 
string  to  your  bow,  if  you  find  it  a  good  strong 
serviceable  one,  and  do  not  play  with  two  until 
both  break. 

For  a  few  months  Dora  was  loverless,  when, 
at  length,  a  third  appeared  in  the  person  of 
John  Vannote,  and,  after  a  short,  a  very  short 
probation,  was  accepted ;  for  time  was  passing 
with  Dora,  and  both  her  former  admirers  had 
taken  to  themselves  partners  less  obdurate  than 
herself,  and  Dora  did  not  care  to  live  and  die  an 
old  maid. 

John  Vannote  and  his  wife  soon,  too  soon, 
however,  found  out  how  un suited  they  were  for 
each  other — too  soon  for  their  happiness,  too 
late,  however,  to  remedy  it.  They  were  both 
alike  in  disposition,  equally  selfish,  and  each 
loving  their  own  self  the  best. 

It  was  a  sore  and  grievous  disappointment  to 
both  John  and  his  wife  that  no  children  blessed 
their  union.  God  withheld  this  great  gift  and 
blessing  from  them.  No  little  prattling  voice 
was  given  them  to  break  the  solitude  of  their 
fireside  ;  no  wee,  toddling  feet  pattered  over  the 
floor.  This  golden  link  was  wanting  to  unite  the 
fast  rusting  and  irksome  fetters  with  which  they 
had  bound  themselves  together,  and  great  was 
the  trouble  of  both,  and  loud  Dora's  murmuring 
thereat.  And  what  should  have  but  drawn 
them  closer  together  for  mutual  comfort  and 
svmpathy  became  an  additional  cause  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  discontent. 

And  so,  day  by  day,  the  little  love  each  had 
for  the  other  cooled  and  was  fast  dying  away. 
Day  by  day  each  one  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tensely selfish,  less  and  less  careful  of  each 
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other's  comfort  and  happiness,  and  more  miser- 
able and  wretched  —  fretting  ever  more  and 
more  at  the  strength  of  the  chain  which  bound 
them  together. 

1  ;uu  writing  no  fanciful,  childish  story.  God 
knows  my  purpose  and  tale  is  serious  enough, 
and  one  of  too  frequent  occurrence.  In  every 
little  act  of  their  daily  lives  they  very  soon  got 
to  thwart  each  other.  Very  quickly  no  mutual 
concessions  were  offered.  Scarce  a  meal  passed 
by  without  quarreling  and  squabbling  about 
some  little  unimportant  trifle.  Each  had  the 
same  likings,  and  each  resolved  to  gratify  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  In  a  few  words  their 
lives  became  grievous  and  burdensome,  both  to 
themselves  and  all  connected  with  them  ;  and 
they  very  quickly  grew  to  positively  dislike  each 
other. 

And  so  the  months  passed  until  it  came  near 
the  eve  of  St.  Mark.  Now  in  the  North  of  En- 
gland there  is  a  great  deal  of  superstition  at- 
tached to  this  night.  It  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  ghosts  of  all  who  will  die  the  en- 
suing year  walk  in  solemn  procession  at  the 
midnight  hour  down  the  road  their  coffins  will 
hereafter  pass  to  the  church-porch.  This  eve 
falls  on  the  24th  of  April. 

Leading  to  the  village  church  in  the  place 
where  these  two  lived  were  two  roads — the  one 
the  public  road  through  the  village,  and  anoth- 
er, a  by-path,  across  some  fields. 

When  the  24th  of  April  came  round  in  due 
course  of  time,  it  occurred  to  John  "Van note  that 
he  would  go  that  night  and  see  if  his  wife's  ghost 
would  make  its  appearance.  It  so  happened  a 
similar  resolve  possessed  Dora.  Of  course  nei- 
ther of  them  betrayed  by  word  or  sign  their  in- 
tention to  the  other.  The  day  passed  and  night 
came.  After  tea  John  fidgeted  about  for  some 
time,  and  then  left  the  house  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  foddering  and  looking  after  the  cat- 
tle. Dora,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  went  out  too,  on 
a  pretended  visit  to  a  neighbor.  The  night  was 
a  moonlight  one,  but  the  moon's  light  was  ob- 
scured by  passing  clouds. 

As  soon  as  John  had  finished  tending  the  cat- 
tle, half-ashamed  of  his  errand,  and  fearing  to 
meet  any  of  his  neighbors,  he  made  his  way 
across  the  fields  to  the  church-yard.  Dora, 
more  timid,  chose  exactly  at  the  same  time  the 
road  through  the  village.  The  one  arrived  at 
the  church-yard  gate  just  as  the  other  reached 
the  style  from  the  fields  into  it.  Silently  and 
quietly  they  both,  unknown  to  each  other,  went 
Into  the  porch;  they  reached  it,  and  just  then 
the  moon  shone  out  for  a  few  moments,  full  and 
dear  in  each  other's  face.  They  both  stared  at 
each  other — a  long,  steady  look,  and  then  the 
moon's  light  was  withdrawn  behind  a  cloud  ;  and 
when  it  again  shone  out  the  church-porch  was 
empty — both  had  as  silently  returned  home, 

eacli  thinking  they  had  seen  the  other's  ghost. 

The  table  was  laid  for  supper  when  John  Van- 
note  came  in,  and  his  wife  Dora  sitting  sewing 
by  the  fire.     Some  hot  sausages  and  mashed 


potatoes  were  warming  by  it — his  favorite  sup- 
per. Astonished  at  the  unwonted  attention  to 
his  comfort  and  taste,  in  silence  he  drew  his 
chair  to  the  table,  and  both  sat  down  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cat  it.  One  sausage  remained  after 
each  had  been  fairly  and  equally  helped.  Each 
of  them,  heretofore,  would  have  claimed  and 
sought  to  have  it.  To  Dora's  astonishment 
John  very  quietly  took  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  plate 
without  a  word.  As  quietly  she  removed  it 
back  to  his.  The  servant  looked  on  astonished 
at  this  unaccustomed  proceeding  on  both  their 
parts.  Again  and  again  was  the  same  thing 
done — each  attempting  to  force  it  on  the  other, 
and  both  nearly  quarreling  about  making  the 
other  take  it.  The  same  feeling  actuated  both 
— each  thought  the  other  doomed  ere  very  long 
to  death,  and  felt,  for  the  short  time  yet  left 
them  to  be  together,  they  could  afford  to  be  kind 
to  each  other.  At  least  such  was  the  tenor  of 
the  thoughts  of  each  as  they  went  to  rest  that 
night. 

"Ah  well,"  thought  John,  "I  wonder  when 
she  will  go — how  soon  or  how  late  in  the  year; 
won't  the  house  be  quiet  without  her !  Howev- 
er, I'll  be  kind  to  her,  and  bear  with  her  for  the 
short  time  she  has  to  live,  so  that  my  conscience 
can  not  reproach  me  when  she's  gone." 

And  Dora's  thoughts  were  much  the  same. 
•  And  so  week  after  week  passed,  and  month 
after  month,  each  giving  a  little  and  taking  a 
little — bearing  and  forbearing  with  each  other  ; 
and  so  the  time  passed,  and  the  year  drew  near  to 
its  close,  and  another  St.  Mark's  Eve  approached. 

One  wild,  gusty,  rainy  March  night  as  both 
were  seated  over  the  fire,  Dora  working  and  John 
smoking,  his  thoughts  went  wandering  over  the 
past  year  and  wondering  on  into  the  future. 
And  as  he  sat  and  smoked  and  thought  he  felt 
half-sad  she  would  so  soon  have  to  leave  him : 
for,  after  all,  thought  he,  she  has  been  a  good 
wife  to  me  the  last  ten  months.  No  doubt  death 
has  cast  his  softening  shadow  over  her,  and  she 
feels  changed  by  it.  Still  it  puzzled  him  :  there 
she  sat,  so  healthy-looking,  so  contented,  and  so 
happy — it  must  be  sudden,  thought  he  ;  ought  I 
not  to  tell  her  what  I  know,  and  so  warn  and 
prepare  her  for  it  ?  I  will,  he  resolved,  and  just 
then  seeing  her  look  thoughtfully  at  himself  he 
got  ready  to  speak  ! 

"John,"  said  Dora,  suddenly,  "  I  should  miss 
you  very  much  if  you  were  to  leave  me." 

He  started  and  nearly  jumped  off  his  chair. 
His  very  thoughts  of  her. 

"  Dear  me,  Dora!  how  you  startled  me,  for  I 
was  just  thinking  the  same  of  you." 

"  Were  you?"  answered  Dora.  "  Ah,  well,  I 
shall  be  sorry  when  you  go." 

"I  go,  Dora!  It's  your  turn  first,  my  lass, 
I'm  after  thinking." 

"1  do  not  think  so,"  she  replied,  "  I  know 
you've  to  go  soon,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell 
you." 

1 '  Why  do  you  think  so  ?" 
"  Because  1  saw  your  ghost  walk  on  St.  Mark's 
Eve,"  said  Dora. 
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"And  I  saw  thine,"  answered  John. 

"Humph  !  you  were  there,  then,  John  ?" 

"  I  was,  Dora,  and  it  seems  thou  too?" 

They  were  both  silent  again  a  short  time,  and 
Dora  sat  and  sewed,  and  John  smoked  and 
thought 

"  Dang  it  all,  Dora,"  said  John,  "  we've  been 
uncommon  happy  the  past  year,  why  shouldn't 
it  be  so  to  the  end,  eh,  Dora?  Thou'lt  gie  a 
little  and  I'll  gie  a  little,  and  we'll  try  and  hand 
on  so  for  the  future." 

And  to  the  end  they  tried  to  do  so.  Of  course 
at  times  there  was  an  occasional  outbreak,  but 
never  for  long — and  a  happier  life  was  the  re- 
sult, and  not  the  only  result. 

For,  after  seven  years'  married  experience, 
two  of  them  dissension  and  trouble,  and  the 
other  five  of  mutual  help  and  assistance,  Dora, 
contented  with  her  lot  and  feeling  happier  every 
day  with  her  husband,  he,  prosperous  and  sat- 
isfied, both  of  them  were  yet  to  receive  a  sur- 
prise, and  that  a  joyful  one.  A  young  John 
Vannote  most  unexpectedly  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  after  him  a  little  girl  and  another 
son,  and  the  measure  of  their  happiness  was 
complete. 

Does  my  story  need  any  moral  wherewith  to 
point  it  ?  Can  not  one  and  all  of  my  readers 
find  it  in  this  simple  village  tale?  Need  I  say 
in  words  how  it  is  that  our  lives  so  often  fail 
of  their  great,  grand  purpose  and  aim  through 
neglect  of  little  things — little  words  of  sympa- 
thy, little  deeds  of  kindness,  the  little  grains  of 
amenity  which  rub  down  and  polish  the  rough 
corners  of  the  hard  stone,  and  bring  into  full 
play  its  most  beautiful  colors?  Oh,  reader  mine, 
scorn  not  my  tale  for  its  homely  garb,  but  cut 
and  fit  it  to  thine  own  daily  wear.  Despise  not 
the  day  of  little  things,  for 

"Little  things  on  little  wingg 
Bear  up  our  souls  to  Heaven." 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

OE  all  the  natural  features  of  the  earth  none 
are  more  beautiful,  more  beneficent,  more 
necessary,  more  important,  than  its  navigable 
rivers.  They  are  cheap,  ready-made  highways. 
They  shorten  the  distance  between  nations,  and 
between  different  portions  of  the  same  nation. 
They  are  convenient  and  commodious  channels 
of  intercommunication  and  carriage.  They  are 
naturally  the  home  and  conduits  of  commerce. 
Though  often  used  to  designate  the  boundaries 
between  States,  they  are  yet  more  serviceable  in 
connecting  and  in  binding  them  together.  Dif- 
ference in  religion,  in  language,  and  mountain 
ranges,  are  natural  barriers  between  nations ; 
but  where  there  is  a  similarity  of  origin,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  while  inaccessible  mount- 
ain ranges  may,  yet  navigable  rivers  scarcely 
ever  do  constitute  political  boundaries.  Rivers 
are  therefore  ligaments  to  bind  together,  rath- 
er than  channels  to  divide  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple. 

Nature  has  selected  the  New  World  as  the 


theatre  of  her  grandest  displays  in  the  creation 
of  water-courses. 

The  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  are  peerless 
as  respects  utility  and  size.  And  for  an  object 
will  be  more  obvious  before  we  conclude,  it  is 
proper  to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  Amazon,  styled  by  way  of  eminence  "the 
King  of  Rivers,"  as  our  own  noble  stream  is 
called  "  the  Father  of  Waters."  It  is  a  coinci- 
dence worthy  of  notice,  that  during  the  same  year 
— 1851 — when  the  dauntless  Taylor  was  push- 
ing his  way  up  the  Nile,  into  the  far-off  regions 
of  Central  Africa,  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  by  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  our  Government, 
were  following  the  course  of  the  Amazon  from 
its  humble  fountains,  only  GO  miles  from  the  Pa- 
cific, in  the  remote  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes, 
to  the  place  where  it  pours  its  deep-volumed 
currents  into  the  Atlantic. 

By  its  tributaries,  the  Maderia  and  Purus,  it 
penetrates  Bolivia,  by  the  Ucayali  and  Hiiallaya 
it  enters  Peru,  by  the  Napo,  Ecuador,  and  by 
the  Rio  Negro,  Venezuela — thus  connecting 
nearly  all  the  South  American  Republics  with 
the  ocean.  The  main  river  carries  a  volume  of 
water,  as  it  runs  through  Brazil,  which  makes 
even  the  majestic  Mississippi  seem  small  in  com- 
parison. It  is  navigable  for  83G0  miles  by  the 
Ucayali — by  the  Huallaya  for  2815  miles.  At 
the  distance  of  2000  miles  from  its  mouth,  re- 
peated and  careful  soundings  show  it  to  have  a 
depth  of  from  42  to  85  feet,  at  1300  miles  from 
its  mouth  a  depth  of  138  feet.  The  average 
flow  of  the  current  will  not  exceed  three  miles 
per  hour.  Lying  in  the  regions  of  the  Equator, 
its  navigation  is  never  impeded  by  ice.  It  is 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  residents,  explorers, 
and  travelers  that  the  countries  through  which  it 
flows  are  not  only  not  sickly,  but  remarkably 
healthy.  It  w»as  discovered  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  to 
the  Pizarros  and  the  exploration  attempted  by 
them  as  early  as  15G0 — a  period  shortly  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  and  the  plun- 
der of  the  Inca  temples  by  those  renowned  rob- 
bers. It  was  descended  in  1 539 — two  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi — by  Orclla- 
na  from  near  Quito  to  its  mouth.  And  yet 
to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  300  years,  it  holds  its 
course  through  the  solitudes  and  wilderness  of 
primeval  nature.  ' '  If, "  says  Baron  Humboldt, 
"the  name  of  a  primeval  forest  can  be  given  to 
any  forest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  none  perhaps 
can  so  strictly  claim  it  as  those  that  fill  the 
connected  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Ama- 
zon." Its  banks  are  still  tenanted  by  monkeys, 
tigers,  lazy,  craven,  and  worthless  Indians. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  age  has  scarcely 
penetrated  its  deep  and  tangled  forests.  IIow 
sparsely  populated  the  Amazonian  region  is, 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  size  of  the  main 
towns  upon  the  river;  thus,  Egas,  1450  miles 
from  the  mouth,  and  the  most  important  town 
above  Barra,  contains  only  800  people.  Barra 
itself  contains  only  3G14  free  inhabitants.  San- 
tarcm,  GOO  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  largest 
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town  above  Para,  contains,  slaves  and  all,  less 
than  7000,  and  Para,  though  healthy  and  found- 
ed in  1G1G,  and  situated  at  its  mouth,  precisely 
as  New  Orleans  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, contains  a  population  of  only  10,000  free 
inhabitants.  Excluding  savages,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Amazonian  region  is  only  one  for 
every  ten  square  miles.  These  are  indeed  dry 
details  ;  and  yet  details,  though  dry,  are  often 
essential  to  accuracy  of  ideas. 

We  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  our  country 
and  to  its  great  river.  The  connection  between 
the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  though  not  ob- 
vious, has  yet  been  demonstrated  by  scientific 
investigations  to  be  remarkably  intimate.  A 
boat  launched  on  the  Amazon,  and  left  to  the 
course  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
would  float  close  by  Cape  Hatteras ;  thus  de- 
monstrating that  the  commerce  of  the  vast  coun- 
tries drained  by  the  Amazon  naturally  belongs 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  befitting  our  theme  that  a  brief  allusion 
be  made  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  our 
great  river.  We  will  not  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  those  facts  which  are  generally  understood, 
or  which  may  be  found  in  our  standard  histories. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  a.d.  1541,  by  the  gal- 
lant and  romantic  De  Soto.  He  had  been  a 
follower  of  Pizarro  in  his  famous  conquest  of 
Peru.  He  had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
last  Inca,  and  shared  in  rich  treasures  with  which 
that  barbaric  monarch  vainly  sought  to  effect  his 
ransom.  De  Soto's  ambition  was  fired.  Like 
the  conquerors  of  the  Montezumas  and  the  Incas, 
he  wished  for  himself  to  carve  out  provinces 
with  his  own  good  sword,  and  to  share  in  the 
treasures  of  overturned  Indian  dynasties.  At- 
tracted by  his  renown,  large  numbers  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  De  Soto,  anxious  to  share  the 
perils  and  the  rewards  of  his  enterprise.  We 
will  not  follow  the  history  of  the  ill-starred  and 
ill-fated  expedition.  They  wandered  for  several 
years  in  the  vast  regions,  wholly  unknown,  ex- 
tending between  the  everglades  of  Florida  and 
the  Red  River.  Of  course  they  found  no  Mex- 
ico and  no  Peru.  Harassed  with  disappoint- 
ment, with  hostile  Indian  tribes,  with  the  mu- 
tiny and  discontent  of  his  followers,  the  brave 
old  leader  died  on  the  banks,  and  was  most  fit- 
tingly buried  beneath,  the  waters  of  the  noble 
river  he  was  the  first  to  discover.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  explore  the  stream.  It  was  used 
by  Moscosa,  the  successor  of  De  Soto,  simply  as 
an  avenue  to  escape  with  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  De  Soto's  men.  The  discovery  of  De 
Soto  was  not  immediately  followed  up.  It 
yielded  no  fruit  to  Spain,  of  which  he  was  a  na- 
tive, and  under  whose  auspices  his  enterprise 
was  undertaken. 

The  next  discovery  of  the  river  was  made 
from  a  different  quarter,  and  was  prompted  by 
different  motives.  It  derived  no  aid  from,  and 
was  wholly  independent  of,  De  Soto's  discovery  ; 
for  it  was  not  known  until  afterward  that  the 
rivers  were  one  and  the  same.  We  allude  to 
the  explorations  and  discoveries  of  Marquette 


I  and  Joliet.  Marquette  is  entitled  to  the  glory 
of  discovering  the  Upper  Mississippi.  He  was 
the  first  to  explore  the  river  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  As 
upon  the  results  of  this  exploration  the  destiny 
of  nations  and  states  has  been  influenced,  if  not 
controlled,  it  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
present  generation  were  not  the  pioneers  of  this 
beautiful  region.  On  the  contrary  the  oldest  set- 
tlers now  there  simply  came  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, first  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  by  the 
dauntless  heroism  and  disinterested  religious 
zeal  of  James  Marquette.  He  and  his  compan- 
ion, Joliet,  were  undeniably  the  first  white  men 
who  trod  the  soil  of  Iowa.  Of  Joliet,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Marquette,  we  only  know  that  he  wras  a 
Canadian  fur-trader.  He  is  remembered  only 
in  connection  with  the  great  discovery  which  he 
assisted  to  make.  He,  and  not  Marquette,  was 
the  representative  of  the  French  Government  of 
Canada,  under  whose  auspices  the  voyage  was 
undertaken.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
"prudence,  tact,  and  courage."  Marquette, 
though  the  originator  and  soul  of  the  enterprise, 
accompanied  Joliet  in  the  humble  and  unpre- 
tending character  of  a  missionary. 

Marquette  was  born  in  France  in  1G37,  and 
justice,  no  less  than  Christian  charity,  compels 
the  acknowledgment  that  the  history  of  the  world 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  shown  a  zeal  more  disinter- 
ested, a  heroism  more  lofty,  a  faith  more  lowly, 
yet  more  self-sacrificing  and  sublime  suffering, 
and  hardships  more  multiplied  and  great,  than 
those  which  characterized  the  lives  and  labors 
of  the  early  French  Catholic  Missionaries  on  this 
continent.  Marquette's  patron  and  exemplar 
was  the  renowned  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Like 

j  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies,  he  therefore 
sought  a  foreign  mission  not  to  the  court  of  some 

j  earthly  king  or  monarch,  but  to  savage,  distant, 
and  benighted  tribes,  in  an  almost  unknown 
country,  and  amidst  unexplored  regions.    He  is 

I  ordered  to  the  remote  Lake  Superior  Missions. 

j  In  the  midst  of  his  humble  labors  he  hears,  from 
parties  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  of  a  "large  river, 
almost  a  league  wide,  running  north  and  south, 
so  far  that  the  Illinois  have  never  heard  of  its 
mouth,  with  great  nations  upon  its  banks. 

His  heart  is  fired  with  the  magnificent  ac- 
counts which  he  receives  of  the  river,  and  he 
yearns  to  be  the  first  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
wild  people  who  live  upon  its  shores.  He  re- 
peatedly urged  the  discovery  of  the  river  upon 
the  French  Government  of  Canada.  He  fairly 
glowed  with  the  belief  that  under  God  it  was 
his  mission  to  discover  it. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  to  Marquette  belongs 
the  honor  of  originating  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering the  great  river.  He  spent  nearly  four 
years  in  collecting  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning its  location  and  the  character  of  the 
tribes  who  resided  upon  it.  Imagine  his  joy  and 
exultation,  when  for  the  first  time  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  selected  as  the  associate  of 
Joliet  to  undertake  its  discovery !    That  joy  was 

!  increased  to  rapture  when  he  observed  the  very 
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day  Joliet  arrived  was  the  feast  of  the  Virgin 
Alary,  "whom,"  says  the  pious  Marquette,  "I 
had  always  invoked  to  obtain  of  God  the  grace 
to  be  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi." "I  put  the  voyage,"  continues  he, 
in  his  narrative,  "  under  her  protection,  prom- 
ising her,  that  if  she  did  us  the  grace  to  discover 
the  great  river,  I  would  give  it  the  name  of  '  Con- 
ception."'' A  promise  which  a  fac-simile  of  his 
map,  newly  discovered  (the  original  having  been 
preserved  at  St.  Mary's  College  at  Montreal), 
shows  that  he  faithfully  kept. 

Space  forbids,  interesting  as  the  excursion 
would  be,  to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of 
the  voyage.  The  mere  outline  and  meagre  de- 
tails which  we  give  are  taken  wholly  from  Mar- 
quette's original  narration — a  most  interesting 
book.  He  says  :  "  We  were  not  long  in  pre- 
paring our  outfit,  although  we  were  embarking 
on  a  voyage  the  duration  of  which  we  could  not 
foresee.  Indian  corn,  with  some  dried  meat, 
was  our  whole  stock  of  provisions.  With  this 
we  set  out  in  two  bark  cauoes.  M.  Joliet,  my- 
self, and  five  men  firmly  resolved  to  do  all  and 
suffer  all  for  so  glorious  an  enterprise."  They 
started  from  Mackinaw  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1G73.  "  Our  joy  at  being  chosen  for  the  expe- 
dition sweetened  the  labor  of  rowing  from  morn- 
ing till  night."  They  pass  over  part  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Luke  Michigan  to  Green  Bay.  The 
friendly  Indians  then  did  their  best  to  dissuade 
the  undertaking,  but  in  vain.  "They  told 
me,"  says  Marquette,  "that  we  would  meet  na- 
tions that  never  spare  strangers,  but  tomahawk 
them  without  provocation ;  that  they  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  which  would  increase  our 
danger;  that  the  great  river  itself  was  full  of 
perils,  of  frightful  monsters  which  swallowed  up 
men  and  canoes ;  that  it  contained  a  demon  that 
engulfed  all  who  dare  approach  ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  excessive  heat  would  infallibly  cause  our 
death."  Disheartened?  No,  not  he!  "I 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  advice,  but  assured 
them  that  I  could  not  follow  it,  as  the  salvation 
of  souls  was  concerned,  and  that  for  them  I 
should  be  but  too  happy  to  lay  down  my  life." 

Here  again  he  imitated  his  great  patron,  St. 
Xavier,  who  upon  one  occasion  was  besought 
by  his  friends  not  to  assume  the  peril  of  visiting 
a  country  where  his  life  would  almost  surely  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity.  "If  those  lands," 
indignantly  exclaimed  Xavier,  in  reply  to  their 
protestations  and  warnings,  "  had  scented  wood 
and  mines  of  gold  Christians  would  find  cour- 
age to  go  there.  Shall  love  for  the  souls  of 
men  be  less  hardy  and  less  generous  than  ava- 
rice ?  They  will  destroy  me,  you  say,  by  poison. 
It  is  an  honor  to  which  such  a  sinner  as  I  may 
not  aspire;  but  this  I  dare  say,  that  whatever 
death  or  torture  await  me,  I  am  ready  to  suffer 
it  ten  thousand  times  for  the  salvation  of  a  sin- 
gle soul."  From  Green  Bay  our  voj/ageurs  sail 
down  the  Fox  River  of  Wisconsin.  They  reach, 
on  the  10th  day  of  June,  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  which  divides  it  from  the  Wisconsin.  On 
their  backs  the  two  light  canoes  are  carried 


I  across  the  portage  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
paces.  After  which  the  guides  returned,  "  leav- 
ing us,"  says  Marquette,  "  alone  in  an  unknown 
country,  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Invoking 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  and  putting 
ourselves  under  her  protection,  we  now  leave," 
adds  Marquette,  "  the  waters  which  flow  to 
Quebec  to  follow  those  which  lead  into  strange 
lands."  How  natural  the  reflection!  They 
enter  the  broad,  sandy-bottomed,  and  shallow 
Wisconsin.  They  pass  along  its  timbered  banks 
and  vine-clad  islets.  After  a  seven  days'  jour- 
ney they  reached  its  mouth,  and  lo!  there 
spreads  out  before  them  the  long-sought  river ! 

With  joy  inexpressible  the  voyageurs  entered 
the  Mississippi,  near  the  present  city  of  Prairie 
Du  Chien  and  opposite  that  of  McGregor,  in 
Iowa,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1G73.  They  com- 
menced at  once  to  descend  the  Mississippi. 
Though  they  had  journeyed  on  the  great  river 
for  eight  days  and  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  they  saw  no  human  being  or  the  signs  of 
any.  Yet  they  advanced  cautiously.  On  each 
night  they  landed  and  made  a  low  fire  on  the 
shore  to  prepare  their  meal ;  then  for  safety  an- 
chored their  canoes  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
one  of  the  party  invariably  standing  as  sentinel ; 
and  in  the  frail  barks  slept,  till  the  coming  of 
the  morning  light  enabled  them  to  resume  the 
voyage.  Thus  they  pursued  their  course  until 
the  25th  of  June,  when  footprints  of  men  were 
discovered  by  the  water-side,  and  a  path  leading 
through  a  beautiful  prairie.  It  was  concluded 
to  stop.  The  path  was  rightly  conjectured  to 
lead  to  an  Indian  village.  Though  fearless  of 
life  they  did  not  necessarily  ignore  the  precau- 
tions of  worldly  prudence.  The  five  Frenchmen 
were  left  with  orders  to  guard  the  boat  and  there- 
by keep  open  the  means  of  retreat,  if  a  retreat 
should  be  necessary.  Besides,  it  was  rightly 
reasoned  that  two  men  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  and  incur  the  hostility 
of  Indians  as  a  more  numerous  party. 

Single  and  alone  Marquette  and  Joliet  re- 
solved to  pursue  the  path  and  to  assume  the 
peril  of  meeting  a  barbarous  and  unknown  peo- 
ple. 

Following  the  path  some  five  or  six  miles  they 
discovered  three  Indian  villages,  somewhat  sep- 
arated, on  the  banks  of  a  river  the  name  of 
which  Marquette  does  not  give.  On  his  map 
he  indicates  the  course  of  this  river,  and  gives 
the  names  of  two  of  these  villages,  viz.,  Pev:a- 
rea  and  Moinguena.  The  site  of  these  towns 
can  not  with  certainty  be  ascertained.  The 
name  favors  the  conjecture  that  the  river  was 
the  River  Des  Moines,  and  it  probably  was.  Im- 
ploring the  help  of  God,  and  relying  upon  it, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  advanced  undiscovered 
so  far  that  they  even  heard  the  Indians  talking. 
In  order  to  show  them  that  they  intended  no 
surprise  or  harm  they  halted,  and  by  a  loud  cry 
announced  their  presence.  Strange  meeting 
that  first  meeting  on  Iowa  soil  between  the 
amazed  Indian  and  his  unknown  visitors  !  Wild 
and  strange  the  ceremonies  which  characterize 
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it,  and  illuminate  it  with  a  wild  and  strange 
splendor ! 

They  are  received  in  warm  welcomes  and  in 
peace.  Their  course  becomes  a  splendid  ova- 
tion. The  savages  depute  four  of  their  old  men 
— for  age  receives,  even  among  them,  its  appro- 
priate respect — to  meet  and  receive  them. 

Two  of  the  deputies  bear  aloft  the  gayly 
adorned  calumet  of  peace;  all  four  advanced 
silently  and  slowly,  with  stately,  barbaric  dig- 
nity— Indian  like. 

As  an  earnest  of  peace  they  present  their  vis- 
itors with  the  mysterious  pipe.  They  invite 
them  to  their  city,  and  tender  with  sincerity  and 
warmth  its  rude  hospitality.  Arriving  at  the 
village,  all  the  people  turned  out  to  gaze  at  them 
with  the  same  wondering  curiosity  with  which 
the  pale  faces  a  few  years  since  thronged  around 
a  princely  visitor  from  distant  Britain.  Mar- 
quette briefly  spoke  of  the  object  of  his  mission 
(for  they  used  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  tongue, 
with  which  he  was  familiar),  of  the  one  God,  of 
the  great  French  captain  who  had  subdued  the 
Iroquois,  their  ancient  enemies.  Speech-mak- 
ing on  such  occasions  Avould  not  seem  to  be  a 
civilized  ceremony.  The  sachem  of  the  tribe 
rising  to  reply,  spoke  as  follows — a  speech,  which 
though  never  noticed  as  such,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Indian  eloquence:  "I  thank  the 
Black-gown,"  for  so,  alluding  to  his  garb,  he 
styled  Marquette,  "and  the  Frenchman,"  ad- 
dressing Joliet,  "  for  taking  so  much  pains  to 
come  and  visit  us ;  never  has  the  earth  been  so 
beautiful,  nor  the  sun  so  bright  as  now;  never 
has  the  river  been  so  calm,  nor  so  free  from 
rocks  which  your  canoes  have  removed  as  they 
passed  ;  never  has  our  tobacco  had  so  fine  a  fla- 
vor, nor  our  corn  appeared  so  beautiful  as  we 
behold  it  to-day.  Ask  the  Great  Spirit,  whom 
thou  knowest  to  give  us  life  and  health,  and 
come  thou  and  dwell  with  us." 

Following  this  a  great  feast  was  set  before  the 
strangers.  In  his  glowing  style,  disdaining  par- 
ticulars, Bancroft  describes  it  as  a  "magnificent 
festival  prepared  of  hominy,  and  fish,  and  the 
choicest  viands  from  the  prairies."  Let  us  con- 
sult the  faithful  and  unexaggerated  account  of 
Marquette,  and  see  the  style  and  "bill  of  fare" 
of  this  magnificent  festival,  the  first  meal  ever 
sat  down  to  by  white  men  upon  the  western  side 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

"This  feast,"  says  Marquette,  "consisted  of 
four  courses,  which  we  had  to  take  with  all  their 
ways.  The  first  course  was  a  great  wooden  dish 
full  of  sagamity,  that  is  to  say,  of  Indian  meal 
boiled  in  water  and  seasoned  with  grease.  The 
master  of  ceremonies,  with  a  spoonful  of  sagam- 
ity, presented  it  three  or  four  times  to  my  mouth, 
as  we  would  do  with  a  little  child ;  he  did  the 
same  to  M.  Joliet.  For  the  second  course  he 
brought  in  another  dish  containing  three  fish  ; 
removed  the  bones  and  having  blown  upon  it  to 
cool  it,  put  it  into  my  mouth  as  we  would  food 
to  a  bird.  For  a  third  course  they  produced  a 
large  dog  (an  Indian  can  give  no  higher  mark 
of  his  friendship  than  thus  to  sacrifice  his  faith- 


ful companion),  which  they  had  just  killed,  but 
learning  that  we  did  not  eat  it,  it  was  with- 
drawn. Finally,  the  fourth  course  was  a  piece 
of  wild  buffalo,  the  fattest  portions  of  which  were 
put  into  our  mouths."  After  remaining  here 
several  days  the  explorers  announced  their  de- 
parture. Their  new-found  friends  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  not  to  continue  the  dangerous 
journey,  and  would  not  consent  to  allow  them 
to  leave  until  they  had  extracted  a  promise  from 
Marquette  to  come  to  them  personally  the  next 
year  to  stay  with  them  and  instruct  them.  An 
escort  of  600  Indians  accompanied  the  explorers 
to  their  boats ;  they  embarked,  and,  following 
the  current,  soon  passed  the  boundaries  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Iowa. 

We  can  not  follow  them  in  their  course  till 
they  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  that  of  the 
Ohio,  and  that  of  the  Arkansas.  Nor  can  we 
stop  to  notice  at  length  their  laborious  return 
by  the  same  river  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illin- 
ois, ascending  which,  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
then,  by  a  short  portage,  reaching  Chicago, 
where  the  unambitious  Marquette  remained  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  natives,  while  Joliet 
hastened  to  Quebec  with  the  news  of  their  dis- 
coveries and  success.  Nor  can  we  notice  in 
detail  the  subsequent  labors  of  Marquette,  nor 
the  circumstances  of  his  death,  and  trace  the 
parallel  between  it  and  the  death  of  St.  Xavier. 

It  occurred  within  two  years  after,  and  was 
caused  by  the  exposures  which  he  underwent  in 
his  great  voyage.  On  his  way  to  the  Mission 
at  Mackinaw  he  expired  on  the  bleak  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  within  the  limits  of  that  State 
(of  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  found- 
ers), and  died,  as  St.  Xavier  had  died,  on  the 
Saucian  shore,  in  the  presence  of  two  canoe- 
men;  and  with  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
upon  his  lips  he  commenced  his  voyage  to  the 
Land  of  Souls. 

Do  the  departed  look  down  upon  us?  We 
love  to  imagine  that,  as  the  voyageurs  passed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  River,  in  the  ma- 
jestic solitude  of  nature,  they  listened,  and  list- 
ening, heard  the  busy  tramp  of  the  coming  mill- 
ions, and  had  visions  of  the  commonwealths 
that  have  so  marvelously  arisen  along  the  banks 
of  the  great  river  they  were  the  first  to  explore  ! 
They  founded  no  cities  ;  they  left  no  permanent 
physical  monuments  behind  them  !  Yet  a  gen- 
erous posterity  will  not  willingly  let  their  names 
perish.  So  long  as  the  river  flows  it  will  water 
their  memories  and  preserve  them  fresh  and 
green  ! 

It  was  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Marquette 
that  France  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  the  territory  was  subse- 
quently called  after  the  King  of  France  by  the 
name  of  Louisiana.  Soon  after  Marquette's 
voyage,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  Hennepin,  an 
un veracious  but  enterprising  man,  explored  the 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  falls 
of  the  St.  Anthony,  first  by  white  men  and  named 
by  him ;  and  in  connection  with  the  fearless, 
gifted,  and  noble  La  Salle,  was  the  first  (with 
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the  exception  of  De  Soto's  successor)  to  explore 
the  river  from  the  limits  reached  by  Marquette 
to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Louisi- 
ana remained  a  French  province  till  17G2,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  It  remained  a  Spanish 
province  till  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  secretly 
retroceded  to  France. 

Before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  river,  from  its  mouth  northward 
several  hundred  miles,  ran  through  the  domin- 
ions of  a  foreign  power ;  above  this  the  river 
constituted  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Independence 
with  Great  Britain.  Although  the  West  was  at 
that  time  comparatively  a  wilderness,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  came  near  involving  us  in  two 
wars  with  Spain.  The  West  was  in  a  blaze  at 
being  denied  their  natural  outlet.  Steps  were 
taken  to  raise  an  armed  force,  and  war  was  im- 
minent. Spain,  as  owner  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  at  its  mouth,  claimed  under 
the  law  of  nations  the  sole  right  to  regulate  or 
to  forbid  its  navigation. 

By  the  treaty  made  with  Spain  in  1795,  to 
compose  and  settle  our  disputes,  she  conceded 
to  us  the  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river;  she  also  agreed  "to  permit  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
to  deposit  their  merchandise  and  effects  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  paying  only  fair  storage," 
which  permission  the  King  of  Spain  agreed  to 
continue  longer  if  he  saw  fit ;  if  he  did  not,  then 
he  was  to  "  assign  to  the  United  States,  another 
part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equiva- 
lent establishment." 

Soon  after  the  lapse  of  the  three  years,  viz., 
about  the  year  1 800,  Spain  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  by  refusing  the  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans,  without  at  the  same  time  assign- 
ing, as  by  terms  and  a  fair  construction  of  the 
treaty  she  was  bound  to  do,  another  place  of  de- 
posit. She  went  further  and  prohibited  our 
boats  and  vessels  even  to  land,  and  interdicted 
all  intercourse  between  our  citizens  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province.  As  our  boats  could 
not  land,  and  as  boats  which  were  suitable  for 
the  transportation  of  produce  down  the  river 
were  unsuitable  for  navigation  at  sea,  the  mere 
right  to  pass  up  and  down  the  river  with  boats 
was  found  to  be  an  almost  worthless  and  barren 
one.  The  right  of  deposit,  preparatory  to  tran- 
shipment on  sea-going  vessels,  proved  to  be  as 
indispensable  and  necessary  as  the  right  of  pas- 
sage. The  whole  country  was  again  in  a  blaze 
of  excitement.  The  Senate  authorized  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  call  out  and  arm  80,000  mili- 
tia. In  the  course  of  the  debates  which  fol- 
lowed truths  were  uttered  which  are  as  pertinent 
now  as  they  were  then.  Thus,  Senator  Wright, 
of  Delaware,  said : 

"  We  can  never  have  permanent  peace  on  our 
Western  waters  till  we  possess  ourselves  of  New 
Orleans,  and  such  other  positions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  us  the  complete  and  absolute 
command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi." 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  situation  at  that  time 


was  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  at  this 
time  if  the  South  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  separate  Confederacy.  He  further  de- 
clared that  "you  had  as  well  pretend  to  dam  up 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  say  to  its  rest- 
less waves,  ye  shall  cease  here  and  never  mingle 
with  the  ocean,  as  to  expect  that  the  people  of 
the  West  will  be  prevented  from  descending  it. 
Without  the  free  use  of  this  river  and  the  nec- 
essary advantages  of  a  deposit  below  our  bound- 
ary their  fertile  country  is  not  worth  possessing, 
their  produce  must  be  wasted  in  their  fields  or 
rot  in  their  granaries."  It  is  true  that  when 
these  words  were  spoken  the  Mississippi  was  the 
only  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  country ;  and 
that  since  then  the  New  York  and  Canadian 
canals,  and  five  parallel  lines  of  railway,  con- 
nect the  East  and  the  West,  thereby  affording 
to  the  West  an  artificial  eastern  outlet.  But 
both  outlets  are  needed ;  needed  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  great  West,  needed  to  prevent  the 
crushing  exactions  of  railroad  and  canal  mo- 
nopolies. Water  communication  with  the  At- 
lantic is  the  great  want  of  the  West. 

It  was  then  (1802)  believed,  but  not  certain- 
ly known,  though  such  was  the  fact,  that  the 
Louisiana  Territory  had  been  ceded  to  France. 
Napoleon  was  at  this  time  on  the  rising  tide  of 
his  high  fortunes,  and  exercised  almost  despotic 
power  under  the  modest  title  of  the  French  Con- 
sul. The  Senator  last  named  urged  the  abso- 
lute national  necessity  which  existed  that  the 
United  States  should  own  and  control  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  the  key  to  the  vast  valley  of  the 
Mississippi ;  a  region  larger  in  extent  than  all 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  al- 
luded to  the  situation  of  this  country,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
power.  We  quote  them,  because  if  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
Bonaparte,  his  remarks  are  much  more  weighty 
and  applicable  now  than  they  were  sixty  years 
ago.  He  says  :  "What  is  more  than  all  to  be 
dreaded,  in  such  hands,  is  that  it  may  be  made 
the  means  of  access  and  corruption  to  your 
national  councils,  and  a  key  to  your  treasury. 

"The  Western  people  will  see  in  Bonaparte, 
at  their  very  doors,  a  powerful  friend  or  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  should  he,  after  completely 
controlling  the  river,  approach  them,  not  in  the 
attitude  of  an  enemy,  but  under  the  specious 
garb  of  a  protector  and  a  friend ;  should  he,  in- 
stead of  embarrassing  their  commerce  by  any 
fiscal  arrangement,  invite  them  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  give  them  privileges  in 
trade  not  heretofore  enjoyed ;  should  he,  instead 
of  coercing  them  to  his  measures,  court  and  in- 
trigue with  them,  who  can  tell  the  consequences? 

"  Foreign  influence  will  gain  admittance  into 
our  national  councils ;  a  foreign  faction  will  ex- 
ist which  will  increase  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  the  Western  world.  When- 
ever this  period  shall  arrive  it  will  be  the  crisis 
of  American  glory,  and  must  result  either  in  the 
political  subjugation  of  the  Atlantic  States  or 
their  separation  from  the  Western  country." 
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What  weighty  suggestions  are  these !  No- 
thing can  be  added  to  their  force.  In  the  events 
of  the  past  few  years  their  truth  and  significance 
have  been  remarkably  exemplified.  At  that 
early  day  the  statesmen  of  our  country  saw,  and 
the  people  of  our  country  felt,  the  indispensable 
importance  of  the  entire  national  ownership  and 
control  of  the  river  to  the  people  of  all  the  States 
bordering  on  it  and  its  tributaries. 

Senator  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  declared  that 
"  God  and  nature  have  destined  New  Orleans 
and  the  Floridas  to  belong  to  this  great  and  ris- 
ing empire." 

Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
letter  of  November  27,  1802,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney,  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  instructing 
him  to  demand  redress  from  Spain  for  the  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  of  1795,  says  :  "Yon  arc 
aware  of  the  sensibility  of  our  Western  people 
on  this  subject.  This  sensibility  is  justified  by 
the  interest  they  have  at  stake.  The  Mississippi 
is  to  them  every  thing.  It  is  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States  formed  into  one 
stream." 

In  view  of  its  importance  negotiations  were 
authorized  by  our  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  make  the  river  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  idea  of  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
Territory  of  Louisiana  was  at  that  time  not  even 
thought  of.  Our  ideas  did  not  rise  so  high. 
We  were  poor  then  and  prudent.  We  wanted 
the  river  and  a  place  of  deposit  that  we  could 
call  our  own  ;  this  was  the  primary  idea,  and  not 
the  augmentation  of  territory.  The  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  the  First  Consul  knew  the  value  of 
this  trans-Atlantic  possession.  Mr.  Livingston, 
at  that  time  our  Minister  at  Paris,  writing  May 
12,  1803,  to  Mr.  Madison,  giving  an  account  of 
the  purchase,  says  :  "  Among  the  most  favorite 
projects  of  the  First  Consul  was  the  colonization 
of  Louisiana.  He  saw  in  it  a  new  Egypt ;  he 
saw  in  it  a  colony  that  was  to  counterbalance 
the  Eastern  establishment  of  Great  Britain  ;  he 
saw  in  it  a  provision  for  his  Generals  ;  and  what 
was  more  important  in  the  then  state  of  things, 
he  saw  in  it  a  pretense  for  the  ostracism  of  sus- 
pected enemies.  When  I  arrived  here  I  found 
Louisiana  a  very  favorite  object.  Some  books 
were  published  representing  it  a  paradise." 

France,  at  that  time,  was  at  peace.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston urged  the  payment  of  the  American  debts, 
and  hinted  to  one  of  the  French  Ministers,  prob- 
ably the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  of  a  sale  of  the 
Territory  as  a  means.  His  reply  was  :  "  None 
but  spendthrifts  satisfy  their  debts  by  selling 
their  lands." 

The  First  Consul  organized  a  fleet  and  an 
army  to  send  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  block- 
aded in  the  Dutch  forts  at  first  by  ice,  and  the 
flames  of  war  having  again  been  lighted,  then 
by  the  English.  Mr.  Livingston  opportunely 
pressed  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  calling, 
with  much  shrewdness,  the  attention  of  France 
to  a  proposition  in  the  London  papers  for  rais- 


ing 50,000  men  to  take  New  Orleans.  Napo- 
leon saw  the  crisis  ;  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  knew  that  England,  by  virtue  of 
its  navy,  would  attempt  the  capture  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  much  preferred  that  we  should  own 
it  to  England.  To  our  proposition  to  purchase 
part  Talleyrand,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, replied :  "  That  if  they  gave  us  New  Or- 
leans the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and 
wished  to  know  what  we  would  give  for  the 
whole?" 

It  was  wise  in  France  to  sell,  but  it  was  wiser 
in  us  to  buy.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the 
treaty  of  cession  was  made.  All  the  vast  and 
undefined  territory  known  as  Louisiana,  stretch- 
ing from  New  Orleans  to  Oregon,  was,  in  con- 
sideration of  615,000,000,  sold  to  the  United 
States.  The  necessities  of  France  obliged  her 
to  sell.  Napoleon  knew  that  £15,000,000  was 
no  compensation,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  treaty  alludes  to  no  pecuniary  consid- 
eration for  the  sale.  The  language  of  the  treaty, 
in  this  respect,  is  as  follows : 

"The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 
desiring  to  give  the  United  States  a  strong  proof 
of  friendship,  does  hereby  cede  to  it,  forever,  and 
in  full  sovereignty,  the  colony  or  province  of 
Louisiana." 

Thus  did  the  United  States  become  invested 
with  the  title  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  great  river,  and  its  countless  tributaries, 
were  ours.  Every  bubbling  fountain  on  the  re- 
mote slopes  of  the  Alleghanies;  every  spring 
and  waterfall  on  the  distant  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  all  the  intermediate  rivulets,  brooks, 
streamlets,  streams,  and  rivers,  were,  by  an  un- 
disputed title,  ours.  It  is  fortunate,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  race,  that  this 
magnificent  domain  passed  into  our  hands. 
Only  two  generations  have  passed  away,  and  see 
the  results!  Great  and  flourishing  common- 
wealths line  its  banks  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  science,  lit- 
erature, religion,  art,  education  and  educational 
institutions,  all  that  can  adorn  and  bless  a  na- 
tion, have  here  found  a  home.  Every  16th 
square  mile  has  been  set  apart  for  common 
school  purposes.  The  genius  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions has  been  extended  over  it.  What  is 
there  in  all  the  diversified  history  of  the  Rhine — 
what  is  there  in  all  the  entombed  mysteries  of 
the  Nile — what  is  there  any  where,  in  all  the 
records  of  the  race,  so  remarkable  as  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  marvelous  growth  and  development 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley?  And  yet  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  a  mystery.  Its  cause  is  not  hid 
in  occult  hieroglyphics.  The  aid  of  no  Layard 
is  needed  to  reveal  or  decipher  it.  It  is  known 
to  the  world.  The  down-trodden  Irishman 
knows  it.  The  countrymen  of  Kossuth  and 
Kosciusko  kneAV  it.  The  liberty-loving  German 
knows  it.  The  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  of 
every  clime  know  it.  That  cause  is  the  vivify- 
ing influence  of  our  Free  Institutions  5  and  it  is 
nothing  else. 
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Does  the  reader  doubt  it  ?  Appeal  for  a  mo- 
ment to  history.  Look  at  Mexico !  Cortez, 
the  Spanish  robber,  overthrew  the  Montezumas 
one  hundred  years  before  the  Mayflower  landed 
at  Plymouth,  and  the  despotism,  political  and 
intellectual,  of  the  Spanish  rule  was  established. 
Why  has  Mexico  in  the  race  of  nations  thus 
lagged  behind?  Pizarro  overturned  the  Inca 
power,  and  established  permanent  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  Peru,  three-quarters  of  a  century  be- 
fore Virginia  was  colonized. 

Why  are  Mexico  and  the  nations  of  South 
America  blanks  on  the  map  of  the  political  world  ? 
Why  docs  the  Amazon  to-day  roll  its  vast  course 
in  sullen  silence  through  an  almost  uninhabited 
wilderness  ?  It  is  scarcely  twelve  years  since 
the  apathetic  inhabitants  and  amazed  Indians 
were  startled  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  first 
steamboat  that  ever  plied  its  waters.  It  was 
found  that  steam  navigation  would  not  pay.  Bra- 
zil, as  the  owner  of  the  mouth,  claiming  the 
right  to  do  so  under  the  law  of  nations  (how 
justly  is  not  in  our  way  to  discuss),  in  a.d. 
1852,  made  with  one  Do  Souza  a  contract,  giv- 
ing him  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river 
for  thirty  years,  through  all  the  Brazilian  terri- 
tories ;  and  in  consideration  that  he  would  run 
six  steamboats,  agreed  to  pay  him  a  bonus  of 
$100,000  per  year. 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment!  One  man  having 
the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Amazon  !  If 
this  contract  be  carried  out  not  a  steam  ves- 
sel from  the  outside  world  can  enter  the  river. 
Nay  more,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Bo- 
livia are  cut  off  from  all  direct  river  connection 
with  the  Atlantic.  They  must  stop  at  the 
boundaries  of  Brazil,  deposit  their  merchandise, 
and  allow  Dc  Souza's  steamboats,  and  no  other, 
to  carry  it.  They  must  import  in  the  same  way. 
Contrast  this  state  of  things  with  the  vast,  free, 
and  profitable  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  again  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  The  question  admits 
of  but  one  answer :  the  Amazon  has  been  cursed 
with  despotism,  while  the  Mississippi  has  been 
vivified  by  free  institutions,  and  its  free  and  un- 
obstructed navigation,  under  the  ownership  of 
one  nation,  has  lined  its  banks  with  great  and 
growing  free  commonwealths. 

The  sublime  duty,  the  sublimest  ever  confided 
by  Heaven  to  mortal  man,  that  of  preserving 
these  free  institutions  from  menaced  destruction, 
was  confided  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation. 
Nobly,  grandly,  faithfully  did  they  discharge 
this  high  trust.  If  the  Confederates  had  been 
permitted  to  destroy  the  unity  of  this  nation, 
what  would  have  become  of  U3  of  the  Northwest, 
situate  as  we  are,  remote  from  the  sea-board  and 
markets  of  the  world,  in  the  centre  and  heart  of 
a  vast  continent  ?  If  the  Southern  States  may 
secede,  so  may  the  Pacific  States,  the  Upper 
Mississippi  States,  and  New  York  and  New  En- 
gland. If  the  South  could  levy  tribute  on  our 
southern  outlet,  why  may  not  New  York  secede 
and  levy  tribute  on  our  eastern  outlet  ?  Success- 
ful secession  would  have  been  national  death. 


JONES'S  METEMPSYCHOSES. 

"  Qnara  bene  Saturno  viveuant  rege." — Tieullus,  El.  111. 
I. 

JONES,  after  an  eventful  life  of  fifty  years, 
having  acquired  a  competency  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business,  retired  from  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  affairs  of  the  concern  and  pur- 
chased a  country  house — commonly  called  a 
villa — in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native  city  of 
Gotham.  It  contains  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments :  hot  water,  cold  water,  gas,  etc.,  with  a 
well-selected  library  and  a  well-filled  wine  cellar. 
There  Jones,  surrounded  by  his  family — Mrs. 
Jones,  and  six  young  Joneses  of  both  sexes — is 
passing  the  afternoon  of  his  days  in  tranquil  en- 
joyment. 

I  would  say  in  perfect  happiness,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be 
dyspeptic — the  doctor  says  from  want  of  exer- 
cise ;  and  when  the  symptoms  are  on  him  he  is 
apt  to  be  a  little  peevish,  and  complains  (partic- 
ularly after  his  meals)  of  a  loss  of  appetite,  ac- 
companied by  a  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  stomach.  On  such  occasions  no- 
thing seems  to  please  him  unless  it  be  to  find 
fault.  "Those  muffins  are  cold,  Mrs.  Jones," 
he  will  say ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  Miss  Emily 
lisps,  "Papa  dear,  I'll  make  one  hot  for  you," 
or  that  his  excellent  wife  insinuates  that  muffins 
are  not  good  for  him.  If  headed  off  on  the  muf- 
fin question  he  discovers  that  the  eggs  have  been 
boiled  half  a  minute  too  long,  or  that  there  is  a 
fly  in  the  butter,  or  a  speck  in  the  sugar,  or  that 
something  is  the  matter  with  the  mutton-chops. 

A  ride  of  a  few  miles  on  horseback  (although 
he  is  not  much  of  a  cavalier)  usually  drives  off 
the  unpleasant  feelings,  and  then  he  may  be 
called  a  happy  and  an  amiable  man.  He  goes 
regularly  to  church  (and  as  regularly  to  sleep), 
is  benevolent  to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  dependents, 
and,  in  short,  is  an  estimable  citizen  and  highly 
respected  by  his  neighbors. 

I  spent  a  day  with  Jones.  Of  course  I  had  to 
go  through  the  rather  wearisome  duty  of  accom- 
panying him  over  his  "place,"  and  listening  to 
a  detailed  account  of  all  the  various  improve- 
ments :  the  ponds  stocked  with  fish — "No  trouble 
to  catch  trout  here,  Sir,  catch  'em  with  a  net;" 
the  fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls;  the 
shady  walks;  the  gardens;  the  well-built  sta- 
bles; the  hot-houses ;  the  vineries— "Make  our 
own  Port  in  a  few  years,  Sir." 

We  had  an  excellent  though  rather  early  din- 
ner, with  a  bottle  or  two  of  fine  old  wine,  after 
which  we  withdrew  into  what  Jones  called  his 
"study"  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat.  Through 
the  half-opened  blinds  I  spied  Miss  Emily  sitting 
in  the  arbor  in  the  garden,  with  a  rather  nice- 
looking  young  man  by  her  side.  They  were 
reading  a  book  together — Longfellow's  "Evan- 
geline." 

"Young  Smith,  Sir,"  said  Jones.  "  Son  of 
my  neighbor  on  the  hill  yonder ;  a  very  estimable 
young  man.  Old  Smith  used  to  be  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  litigious — had  a  long  suit  with 
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him  about  some  property — but  it  was  settled  by 
the  courts  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and 
we're  the  best  of  friends  now." 

A  sable  attendant  came  in  with  coffee  and 
cigars,  and  as  we  reclined  on  the  soft  lounges, 
sipping  the  delicious  Mocha  and  puffing  our  fra- 
grant Havanas,  I  doubted  if  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  ever  experienced  such  comfort. 

"Jones,"  I  exclaimed,  "how  lucky  we  arc 
in  coming  into  the  world  in  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, this  age  of  civilization !  The  whole  earth 
contributes  its  products  to  our  enjoyment,  and 
even  many  of  the  powers  of  nature,  steam,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  are  at  our  command." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Jones,  "  I  doubt  your  con- 
clusion. "When  man  existed  in  a  more  simple 
state  his  wants  were  fewer,  and  happiness  of 
course  more  easily  attainable ;  but  we  are  get- 
ting super-civilized,  the  luxuries  of  the  last  age 
are  the  necessities  of  this.  How  much  more 
contented — and  better  too,  for  that  matter — 
must  have  been  our  unsophisticated  ancestors !" 

The  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  long  walk 
over  Jones's  grounds,  aided  perhaps  by  the  wine 
at  dinner,  made  me  somewhat  drowsy,  and  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  keep  awake  I  began  to  doze, 
and  dozing  I  had  a  dream. 

II. 

I  dreamed  that  Asmodeus  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  On  the 
wings  of  the  wind  we  traveled  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  through  years  and  centuries  of  the 
past  until  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
some  time  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  Avas 
night.  Before  us  was  a  castle  perched  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  crag.  "Who  lives  here?" 
I  inquired  of  my  companion. 

"The  owner,  or  rather  the  possessor,"  an- 
swered Asmodeus,  "calls  himself  the  Count 
Johannes.  His  father  was  a  robber,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  cut-throats,  was  accus- 
tomed to  waylay  passing  travelers,  rob,  and  not 
unfrequently  murder  them.  He  was  killed  in  a 
brawl ;  but  his  son  continued  the  business,  until 
having  amassed  quite  a  store  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains,  he  built  this  castle,  whence  he  levies  trib- 
ute on  his  weaker  neighbors,  and  on  all,  in  fact, 
who  fall  in  his  way.  He  has  long  been  engaged 
in  a  bitter  feud  with  a  former  companion  in 
villainy,  the  Baron  Von  Schmidt,  who  lives  in 
the  tower  we  see  yonder,  near  the  smoking  em- 
bers of  the  ruined  hamlets.  The  village  was 
destroyed  this  morning,  in  a  raid  by  Count  Jo- 
hannes, and  nearly  all  the  wretched  serfs  slain 
or  carried  into  captivity.  He  is  now  celebrating 
his  success  with  a  drunken  orgie ;  we  can  hear 
the  sounds  of  revelry  ;  let  us  enter." 

So  saying,  Asmodeus  carried  me  through  a 
loop-hole  in  the  highest  turret,  and  passing  down 
the  spiral  staircase,  though  we  did  not  actuary 
touch  the  steps,  we  entered  the  banquet-hall — 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
mail-clad  men  were  sitting  around  a  rough  table 
quaffing  huge  tankards  of  ale  or  goblets  of  gold- 
en wine.    In  the  centre  of  the  board  were  the 


remains  of  a  wild  boar  that  had  been  roasted 
whole.  The  mirth  was  boisterous.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  a  grim-visaged  knight,  with 
a  bloody  bandage  around  his  head. 

"  A  good  day's  work  we've  done,  my  trusty 
men,"  he  said.  "Much  booty  have  we  taken, 
and  four  score  of  the  common  herd  have  fallen 
beneath  our  good  swords  ;  but  the  escape  of  the 
caitiff  Von  Schmidt  concerns  me  much.  Had 
we  caught  him,  by  my  troth  his  ears  should 
have  decked  our  festive  board  this  night.  Let 
us  drink  to  better  luck  to-morrow." 

The  voice  of  the  knight  seemed  to  me  famil- 
iar though  rather  harsh.  I  scanned  his  features 
more  closely,  and  started  back  with  amazement. 
It  was  the  face  of  Jones.  He  had  a  grizzly 
beard  and  mustache,  it  is  true,  and  the  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  were  wanting,  but  I  could 
not  mistake  the  rest. 

"That,"  said  Asmodeus,  "is  the  robber 
Count  Johannes." 

The  revel  waxed  high,  with  deep  potations 
and  many  a  ribald  song  and  jest.  At  last  all  of 
the  carousers  had  fallen  under  the  table  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  excepting  the  old  knight, 
and  he  was  becoming  unsteady  in  his  seat,  and 
his  head  was  beginning  to  nod,  when  beckoning 
to  an  attendant,  he  said: 

"  Varlet,  bid  the  Ladie  Emilie  come  hither. 
I  would  a  word  with  her." 

The  page  went  out.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
young  woman  entered,  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
lute,  and  seated  herself  on  a  stool  at  the  feet  of 
the  knight. 

"Eair  daughter,"  said  the  latter,  right  well 
didst  thou  dress  the  boar  this  day.  What  guer- 
don dost  thou  ask?" 

"Dear  father,"  answered  the  maiden,  "I 
crave  that,  when  thou  stormest  the  tower  to- 
morrow, thou  wouldst  spare  the  life  of  that 
comely  youth,  the  son  of  the  Baron  Von 
Schmidt." 

' '  Dunder  and  blitzen,"  cried  the  Count,  1 1  the 
heir  to  my  arch  foe !  Knowest  thou  not,  child, 
I  have  vowed  that  ere  another  day  be  past  the 
heads  of  those  caitiffs,  father  and  son,  shall  grace 
my  portcullis  ?" 

The  maiden  wept.  "It  is  but  a  trifling  boon," 
she  sobbed. 

Her  stern  old  father  seemed  moved,  and 
smoothing  her  golden  locks,  he  said  : 

"Child,  sing  me  that  old  song  once  more, 
and  perchance  I  may  grant  thy  request,  but  as 
to  the  Baron's  son" — and  he  struck  the  table 
with  his  clenched  fist. 

The  maiden  now  passed  her  fingers  lightly 
over  the  lute,  and  commenced  the  following  ron- 
deau : 

u  Ah !  s'il  passait  un  chevalier 
Dont  le  ccenr  fat  tendre  et  fiddle, 
Et  qu'il  triomphat  du  geolier 
Qui  me  retient  dans  la  tourelle, 
Je  henirais  ce  clrevalier,"  etc. 

Soothed  by  the  melody  and  overcome  by  the 
fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  imbibed,  the  knight 
soon  dropped  asleep.    Suddenly  a  crash  was 
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heard,  as  of  doors  broken  down,  followed  by  the 
tramping  of  many  feet,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
shrieking  of  women,  and  the  shouts  of  men. 
The  wary  and  unconquercd  old  Baron  Von 
Schmidt,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  retainers, 
had  managed,  unperceived,  to  climb  the  preci- 
pice in  rear  of  the  castle,  and,  scaling  the  battle- 
ments, had  forced  his  way  into  the  strong-hold. 
The  Count  Johannes  started  up  and  grasped  his 
sword,  and  those  of  his  companions  who  were 
not  obliviously  drunk  staggered  to  their  feet. 
A  terrible  struggle  ensued,  but  the  half-tipsy 
revelers  of  the  castle  could  not  cope  with  the 
vigorous  and  vengeful  followers  of  the  Baron, 

and  they  were  nearly  all  slain  Day  was 

breaking  when  Asmodcus  led  me  away  from 
the  place.  The  castle  was  in  flames,  and  the 
victors  were  riding  away  laden  with  booty.  At 
their  head  rode  the  Baron,  leading  an  ass  on 
which  the  unfortunate  Count  Johannes  was 
strapped,  Mazeppa-like,  and  grinding  his  teeth 
with  rage  and  despair. 

The  Baron's  son,  the  young  and  comely  Count 
Von  Schmidt,  followed  on  a  palfrey,  bearing  in 
his  arms  the  Ladie  Emilie,  who  had  fainted 
away. 

III. 

Once  more,  led  by  Asmodcus,  I  sped  through 
space  and  through  time,  on,  on,  on  until  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in 
Imperial  Rome,  nearly  half  a  century  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  There  was  a  terrible 
commotion  in  the  city ;  citizens  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro,  or  whispering  mysteriously  together, 
and  soldiers  were  rushing  about  brandishing 
their  swords  with  looks  of  rage  and  hatred.  In 
a  corner  of  the  forum  a  war-worn  veteran  was 
addressing  a  crowd  from  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter. 

"  Caesar  is  slain ! "  said  he  ;  "  the  noblest  Ro- 
man of  them  all,  the  foremost  man  of  all  this 
world;"  and  his  moistened  eyes  flashed  fire,  as 
with  uplifted  sword  he  called  upon  his  hearers 
to  "  strike  for  their  altars  and  their  fires,  and  in- 
flict vengeance  on  the  assassins." 

"Who  is  that  old  soldier ?"  I  inquired  of  As- 
modeus. 

"That  is  Furius  Jonus,"  he  replied,  "the 
famous  centurion  of  the  10th  legion." 

The  name  struck  me.  "Can  it  be?"  I 
thought ;  for  in  that  scarred  and  weather-beaten 
visage,  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of  hardship, 
I  saw  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  placid  Jones. 
I  looked  inquiringly  at  Asmodeus.  He  read 
my  thoughts,  and  nodded  affirmatively. 

"That  cut  across  his  face,"  said  he,  "was 
received  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with  Ver- 
cingetorix ;  and  that  scar  above  the  eye,  whence 
a  piece  of  the  skull  has  been  extracted,  shows 
where  he  was  struck  by  a  club  in  the  hands  of  a 
painted  savage,  when,  jumping  from  the  trireme, 
he  led  the  legion  ashore  on  the  barbarous  coast 
of  Britain." 

At  this  moment  a  citizen  stepped  forward,  and 
endeavored  to  calm  the  passion  of  the  veteran. 


"  Thou  hast  done  the  state  good  service,  Fu- 
rius," said  he;  "leave  it  now  to  younger  arms 
to  strike.  Thy  seven  jagcra  at  Laburnum,  a 
virgin  soil,  wait  the  willing  plow.  There,  with 
thy  wife  and  children,  thou  mayest  live  in  ease." 

A  smile  of  inexpressible  scorn  passed  over  the 
features  of  Furius. 

' '  What  care  I  for  filthy  lucre ! "  said  he,  "and 
what  is  ease  to  me  ?  His  sword  should  be  the 
Roman  soldier's  only  bride  ;  and  as  for  children, 
since  my  Emilia  was  forcibly  abducted  by  Licen- 
cius  Sergius,  I  acknowledge  no  other  offspring 
than  my  deeds.  They  shall  hand  my  name 
down  to  posterity." 

Just  then  a  party  of  conspirators,  headed  by 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Licencius  Sergius,  rushed 
into  the  forum  shouting  "  Liberty!" 

"Ye  shall  have  it,"  cried  Eurius,  "to  roam 
in  Hades !" 

And  with  that  he  made  at  them,  striking  right 
and  left.  At  a  single  blow  he  cut  off  the  head 
of  Licencius  Sergius,  and  then  made  a  lunge  at 
Cassius ;  but  that  individual  being  exceedingly 
lean,  the  blade  passed  through  the  toga  only, 
merely  grazing  the  body.  Brutus  instantly 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  Cassius  tripped 
him  up  from  behind,  and  the  other  confederates 
pressing  forward  were  on  the  point  of  dispatch- 
ing him  with  their  daggers,  when  Marcus  An- 
tonius  appeared  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  forum, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiery.  The  con- 
spirators hereupon  made  a  precipitate  exit,  leav- 
ing Furius  Jonus  struggling  on  the  pavement 
sorely  bruised,  but  vowing  that  he  had  life 
enough  left  for  revenge. 

IV. 

Again  Asmodeus  bore  me  away.  We  trav- 
eled a  long  distance  into  time,  but  not  so  far  in 
space,  for  we  landed  in  Arcadia  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Age  of  Stone. 

I  saw  before  me  a  rude  hut,  made  of  branches 
of  trees  interlaced  together  and  plastered  with 
mud.  A  hideous  old  crone,  with  a  great  ring 
in  her  nose,  and  but  scantily  clad  in  a  garment 
made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  was  grind- 
ing some  roots  between  two  stones.  Five  or  six 
naked  children  were  lolling  about,  the  elder 
ones  occasionally  occupying  themselves  in  mak- 
ing flint  arrow-heads.  A  girl  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  whose  whole  costume  consisted  of 
a  fringe  of  undressed  leather  about  the  loins,  and 
whose  tangled  hair  was  matted  with  grease  and 
dirt,  was  admiring  herself  in  a  neighboring  pool 
of  water,  while  engaged  in  staining  her  teeth 
black.  A  man  dressed  in  skins  soon  came  out 
of  the  surrounding  woods.  His  hair  was  long 
and  unkempt,  and  his  grizzly  beard  came  down 
to  his  waist.  Some  porcupine  quills  were  stuck 
through  his  ears,  and  his  arms  and  legs  were 
tattoed.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  bow  and  ar- 
roAVS,  and  in  the  other  a  dead  musk-rat. 

"  Woman,"  he  said,  in  a  harsh  guttural  voice, 
"I  want  to  eat." 

"  Eat ! "  cried  the  harridan  ;  "  you  are  always 
eating !  and  a  fine  hunter  you  are,  for  the  last 
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mown  we've  had  nothing  but  frogs  and  liz- 
ards!" 

Just  then  her  eye  lighted  on  the  musk-rat,  and 
with  an  exclamation  of  delight  she  seized  the 
carcass,  and  with  a  Hint  knife  skinned  and 
dressed  it  in  a  few  minutes.  She  then  took  two 
sticks,  and  rubbing  them  quickly  together  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  igniting 
them,  and  thus  made  a  fire  in  which  she  com- 
menced roasting  the  musk-rat.  When  it  was 
about  half  done  the  man  took  it  and  proceeded 
voraciously  to  devour  it.  Some  of  the  children, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  meat,  drew  toward 
him,  whereupon  he  kicked  them  away.  The 
woman  told  him  to  let  them  alone.  By  way  of 
answer  he  picked  up  a  club  and  gave  her  a  beat- 
ing. When  he  had  finished  the  musk-rat,  gnaw- 
ing the  bones  quite  clean,  he  gave  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction,  threw  himself  down  on  some  leaves 
on  the  ground  in  the  hut,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Soon  afterward  a  stalwart  young  savage, 
painted  blue  and  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  crept 
out  of  the  woods,  and  stealing  behind  the  girl 
at  the  pool  dealt  her  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his 
club  that  laid  her  senseless  at  his  feet.  He  then 
tossed  her  over  his  shoulder  and  bore  her  away 
unpevceived. 

I  felt  incensed  at  his  brutality  and  wished  to 
interfere,  but  Asmodeus  checked  me,  saying : 

"  That  is  the  ceremony  of  courtship  and  mar- 
riage among  these  people." 

"And  who  is  the  sleeping  barbarian  in  the 
hut?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  Bgongues,"  answered  Asmodeus; 
"a  great  hunter  in  his  youth,  but  now  he  is  get- 
ting old.  The  end  of  his  nose  is  gone,  you  see, 
nipped  off  in  a  tussle  with  a  bear." 

"DgGngues?  Dgongues?"  said  I,  "you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  is  the  original 
Jones." 

"The  aboriginal  only,"  replied  Asmodeus; 
"  there  are  many  long,  long  ages  yet  before  we 
come  to  the  Gorilla." 

V. 

The  mention  of  this  horrible  beast  so  startled 
me  that  I  awoke.  Jones,  wrapped  in  a  cash- 
mere dressing-gown,  and  with  his  feet  in  a  pair 
of  embroidered  slippers  worked  by  his  wife,  and 
Harper's  Afoitthfy  on  the  table  beside  him,  was 
stretched  in  his  easy-chair,  taking  a  comfortable 
siesta. 

Miss  Emily  was  in  the  drawing-room,  playing 
an  accompaniment  on  the  piano  to  Smith,  Jun., 
who  was  singing  the  popular  song,  "I  will  love 
thee  ever,  dearest !" 
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"  T  ITTLE  children  should  be  seen,  and  not 
J  1  heard!"  says  the  venerable  proverb. 
Should  they,  indeed  ?  Then  why  were  they  not 
made  like  little  mice,  instead  of  having  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  jump,  scrape,  stamp,  caper, 
laugh,  sing,  halloo,  and  make  a  noise  generally  ? 
Bat  if  children  arc  to  be  heard  as  well  as  seen, 


are  they  to  be  heard  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
thing  else?  If  not,  where  shall  the  hearing 
begin  ?  and  do  you  believe  in  discipline  or  moral 
suasion,  or  both  ;  and  if  so,  how  many  parts  of 
moral  suasion  ? 

I  have,  of  course,  an  individual  theory.  I 
think  somebody  must  govern  in  a  house,  or  the 
ship  will  be  without  a  hand  at  the  helm ;  and 
if  the  largest  experience  gives  the  best  light, 
perhaps  the  parents  had  better  govern  the  chil- 
dren. If  you  mean  to  govern  at  all,  I  suppose, 
also,  that  it  is  better  to  commence  early.  When 
the  little  thing  creeping  about  on  the  floor  is 
told  not  to  pull  down  the  basket,  or  not  to  creep 
out  at  the  door,  and  pulls  down  the  basket,  or 
slips  out  at  the  door,  the  instant  the  older  head 
is  turned,  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  know  how  to 
disobey.  It  can  then  be  taught  to  obey,  or 
left  to  disobey  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  taken  in  hand ;  the  difference  being 
that  between  building  your  house  properly  from 
the  foundation,  or  laying  the  stones  at  hap-haz- 
ard,  to  take  them  down  and  lay  them  over  again. 

Also  I  have  always  believed  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  discipline  was,  "As  few 
rules  as  possible,  and  those  never  broken  with 
impunity." 

But  any  theory  rigidly  applied  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  strait  jacket,  and  there  is 
no  grand  educational  theory  applicable  to  all 
cases,  though  there  is  a  happy  medium,  and 
few  there  be  who  find  it.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  astounding  discoveries  made  by  the  young 
mother,  who  has  spent  her  girl-life  over  German 
and  the  piano,  but  not  even  a  year  in  learning  to 
play  on  human  nature,  is  that  you  can  not  cut 
your  child  to  fit  your  theory,  but  must  cut  your 
theory  to  fit  your  child.  Here  is  a  coil !  here 
is  trouble!  here  is  piecing  and  patching  of — 
the  unlucky  child,  too  often.  John,  the  piper's 
son,  walks  barefoot  in  the  gutters,  makes  mud- 
pies,  and  eats  cucumbers,  mince-pies,  sausages, 
fruit-cake,  gravies,  and  candies,  indifferently. 

'What  on  earth  does  your  pale,  thin-legged  little 
Jack  mean  by  getting  ill  under  the  same  regime? 

Mrs.  Dikers  punishes  her  children,  who  are 
models  of  infant  virtue,  whenever  they  disobey. 
Inference,  when  Jack  comes  roaring  to  you,  about 
noon,  and  refuses  to  stop  when  he  is  bid,  you 
commence  to  undo  his  buttons ;  but,  my  dear 
Madam,  just  one  memcnt.    Jack  has  been  broil- 

!  ing  over  a  brick  fort  since  breakfast-time.  His 
legs  ache,  and  the  gnats  have  had  a  nip  at  him. 
His  hair  is  in  his  eyes.  He  has  a  hole  in  his 
trowsers  and  a  stone  in  his  shoe.  His  face  is 
begrimed  and  his  fingers  are  sticky.  If  your 
legs  ached,  your  hair  was  in  your  eyes,  and  your 
fingers  were  sticky,  how  do  you  think  you  would 
feel  under  the  circumstances?  Would  it  not 
be  advisable,  by  washing,  brushing,  and  combing, 
first  to  ascertain  how  many  parts  are  depravity 
and  how  much  is  dirt;  and  then,  if  need  still 

[  continue,  to  spank  him,  a  la  Mrs.  Dikers  ?  Worse 
yet :  you  can  do  nothing  with  Jack.  You  have 
warned  him  a  dozen  times  and  whipped  him  two 

|  dozen,  and  you  make  no  impression,  except  on 
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his  skin.  It  is  plain  you  can  not  draw  out 
naughtiness  from  him  by  a  counter  irritant. 
But,  Madam,  every  human  being  is  an  organ, 
and  you  can  play  on  him,  if  you  know  the  stops. 
You  have  not  yet  found  out  your  boy ;  but  he  is 
get-at-able,  and  it  is  your  business  never  to  rest 
till  you  do  get  at  him.  There  is  something  he 
loves  and  something  he  fears,  and  you  can  dis- 
cover it  if  you  have  the  patience.  He  may  be 
open  to  reason,  or  touched  by  an  appeal  to  his 
honor.  He  may  dread  rigidly  enforced  quiet, 
or  the  loss  of  a  pleasure,  or  worse  than  all,  the 
sad  coldness  of  those  he  loves.  But  to  declare 
that  he  is  unmanageable,  is  simply  to  declare 
that  you  are  too  busy,  or  too  lazy  to  experiment 
till  you  hit  on  a  motive  power;;  and,  in  that  case, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  you  had  better  retire  with 
your  boy  to  a  hermitage ;  for  Jack  howling,  and 
Jack  breaking  up  all  conversation,  and  Jack  in 
your  neighbor's  trees,  and  breaking  his  windows, 
and  in  full  chase  after  his  chickens,  and  diso- 
beying you  right  and  left,  is  insupportable  and 
not  to  be  endured  by  society. 

Jack  has  another  inconvenient  aspect.  He 
is  something  else  besides  a  sweet  little  piece  of 
mechanism  that  must  be  made  to  obey,  if  he  is 
to  be  tolerable.  Be  determined  fully  within 
yourself  to  be  obeyed  on  those  few  grand  points 
on  which  obedience  is  necessary  for  home  com- 
fort and  the  child's  safety,  and  lay  no  gins  and 
snares  for  his  poor  little  stumbling  feet,  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  rules,  regulations,  and  re- 
strictions ;  and,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  you 
will  find  discipline  an  easy  matter.  But  Jack 
is  an  individual  with  rights  that  you  are  bound 
to  respect.  It  is  so  excessively  disagreeable 
and  troublesome  to  respect  the  rights  of  those 
much  weaker  than  ourselves  that  we  are  apt  to 
dispense  with  that  little  ceremony  altogether. 
If  Mrs.  Glycers  willfully  breaks  her  word,  you 
have  ways  of  being  unpleasant  to  Mrs.  Glycers, 
and  vice  versa.  But  if  you  disappoint  Jack  he 
has  no  means  of  holding  you  to  your  word.  He 
was  a  thousand  times  more  eager  for  his  cart  or 
book  than  you  were  for  Mrs.  Glycer's  company 
at  your  party,  and  his  disappointment  goes  fath- 
oms below  yours  ;  for  you  are  calmly  sure  that 
there  are  more  Mrs.  Glycers,  while  he  is  passion- 
ately certain  that  there  will  never  be  another 
cart,  book,  or  happy  moment  for  him.  He  has 
exactly  the  same  right  to  expect  fidelity  from 
you  that  you  have  from  Mrs.  Glycers,  and  when 
you  brush  him  away  with  "  Some  other  time," 
and  "How  foolish  to  cry  1"  you  are  trampling  on 
his  rights  because  he  is  not  old  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  exact  it ;  and  when  you  do  that  you 
are  a  tyrant. 

Jack  has  his  troubles  and  his  delights.  We 
call  them  childish.  We  mean  by  that  they  arc 
of  slight  value  and  of  short  duration.  They  in- 
terest us  slightly;  as  a  consequence  we  argue 
they  take  light  hold  on  him,  and  we  laugh  oft- 
en at  his  eager  interest  in  them,  and  make  him 
ashamed  of  them.  But  I  appeal  to  the  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or  the  gentleman  from  Saturn,  which 
is  the  most  childish,  a  game  of  hop  and  skip  or 
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a  Polka  Redowa  ?  a  house  of  cards  or  the  life 
of  a  Wall  Street  speculator?  a  game  at  ball, 
battle-door,  or  croquet  and  billiards?  If  you 
like  to  have  your  interests  and  pleasures  treated 
with  respect,  has  not  Jack  the  same  desire  and 
the  same  right  ?  And  as  for  the  short  duration 
— which  does  the  man  in  middle  life,  or  the  old 
man,  remember  best  and  most  fondly,  the  years 
next  him  or  those  in  which  he  was  a  boy  ? 

Jack  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  When  he 
bursts  in  on  your  conversation,  eager  and  pal- 
pitating, if  he  is  a  tolerably  well-behaved  Jack 
he  will  wait  for  the  end  of  your  paragraph,  and 
then  it  is  your  turn  for  politeness  and  a  hearing. 
Especially  should  he  be  heard  when  under  sus- 
picion, and  believed,  if  his  truthfulness  is  up  to 
the  average ;  if  it  is  not,  I  am  afraid  you  are  to 
blame.  If  the  matter  is  complicated  by  rela- 
tions with  Bob,  or  "some  other  fellow,"  he  has 
the  moral  right  to  the  patient  investigation  and 
dispassionate  judgment  that  we  accord  to  our 
felons,  under  the  name  of  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  useless  to  say,  "These  are  stilted  notions 
and  beyond  the  appreciation  of  children,"  unless 
you  think  that  your  Jack  is  a  little  beast,  and 
not  a  little  man.  If  he  is  the  last  he  has  the 
germs  of  honor,  truth,  and  self-respect.  If  you 
mean  to  develop  honor,  truth,  and  self-respect 
you  must  begin  by  believing  in  them.  Respect 
him  and  he  will  respect  himself.  Trust  him 
and  he  will  feel  the  full  responsibility.  Out- 
rage his  childish  dignity  and  delicacy,  and 
though  he  has  no  words  in  which  to  express  the 
sting,  it  will  rankle  deep  in  his  little  heart. 
Call  on  the  good  that  is  in  him  and  it  will  an- 
swer you.  Rouse  the  evil  and  it  will  grow. 
Be  as  wide  awake  for  his  good  points  as  for  his 
shortcomings,  and  you  will  find  such  praise  the 
best  guano  for  the  small  boy  virtue-crop.  If 
you  wish  him  to  say  "Thank  you,"  thank  him 
yourself  when  he  waits  on  you.  If  you  desire 
him  to  be  well-bred,  treat  him  with  scrupulous 
politeness.  If  you  lose  your  temper,  don't  natter 
yourself  that  you  can  wipe  it  out  with  ten  pages 
of  the  Bible  ;  or  that  it  will  escape  him,  even  if 
ho  does  not  look  up  in  your  face  with  round, 
wondering  eyes,  and  ask  softly,  "  Mamma, 
aren't  you  quarreling?"  as  once  happened  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  If  you  have  a  truth  for  his  di- 
gestion spread  it  abroad  in  the  atmosphere. 
Don't  make  it  into  a  potion  or  a  pill.  Live  it, 
speak  it,  find  it  in  a  story,  and  tell  or  read  it  to 
him;  but  count  it  as  just  so  much  lost  time 
when  you  sit  down  and  say,  scpulchrally,  "My 
child,  we  are  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  to 
teach  us  humility.  We  ought  to  bo  good  in 
order  to  be  happy ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  we 
are  good."  A  child  is  sure  to  shirk  lumpy  in- 
struction like  that,  dodge  precepts,  and  look 
straight  at  example. 

I  am  aware  that  this  view  of  Jack's  rights  and 
perceptions  is  a  troublesome  one.  It  will  break 
in  often  on  calls  and  concerts,  on  pie-making 
and  frock-braiding,  on  reading  and  writing.  It 
will  take  a  piece  here  out  of  the  best  hour,  and 
nip  off  a  bit  thsre  from  an  agreeable  plan.  It 
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requires  a  care  and  caution  with  which  we  are 
pleasantly  apt  to  dispense  in  dealing  with  our 
children.  If  we  are  irritated  when  Jack  bursts 
in  upon  our  reading  or  shakes  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  a  long-tailed  letter,  do  we  not  irritate 
him  in  turn  when  we  call  him  off  from  his  play 
to  bring  us  a  pin  ?  Have  we  any  business  to 
demand  of  him  a  self-control  which  we  are  un- 
able to  practice  ourselves  when  wre  knock  down 
the  house  that  he  was  an  hour  in  building  with 
one  sweep  of  our  skirts  ? 

A  troublesome  view,  I  admit  again.  Here 
have  you  a  little  stranger  in  this  world,  whose 
incessant  drafts  on  your  sympathy  you  must 
honor,  because  you  are  the  only  firm  on  whom 
this  young  gentleman  has  as  yet  any  credit  of 
the  sort.  You  can't  wind  him  up  and  set  him 
running,  in  a  safe  place,  out  of  harm's  way. 
You  can't  tie  him  in  a  theory,  like  a  baby-jump- 
er, and  leave  him  there.  You  can't  snub  him 
and  turn  him  off,  though  he  walks  straight 
through  all  your  plans,  as  he  is  sure  to  do.  At 
least  you  will  not,  if  you  are  wise. 

Settle  down  at  your  crochet  or  your  gossip 
and  leave  your  little  son  to  spend  four-fifths  of 
his  day  with  his  nurse  or  in  the  street  at  your 
peril.  Push  him  off,  with  "  Don't  bother !"  and 
"  I  am  busy,"  to  take  his  little  interests  outside 
for  sympathy,  and  see  if  he  will  bring  you  his 
larger  anxieties.  Fold  your  hands  and  let  the 
wind  be  sown  in  his  heart,  and  see  what  you  will 
find  there  when  you  come  to  look  for  fruit. 

I  know  there  are  women  to  whom  all  this 
is  the  very  superfluity  of  needless  painstaking. 
Women  who  believe  that  there  is  some  magic 
virtue  inherent  in  the  two  words  "Wife"  and 
"Mother"  —  with  all  the  qualities  belonging 
thereto  left  out.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  one 
day  long  ago  they  married  and  since  have 
brought  children  into  the  world.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  facts  alone,  husband  and 
children  are  henceforth  expected  to  love  them 
straight  through  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  no 
matter  how  unlovable  they  may  be.  Their 
creed  apparently  runs  like  this  : 

"7  believe  that  I  am  a  Wife  and  Mother. 
That  I  can  present  myself  constantly  to  husband 
and  children  with  mouth  down  at  the  corners, 
temper  out  of  joint,  hair  down  my  back,  and  the 
worst  wrapper  in  town  ;  and  though  they  dislike 
untidiness,  whining,  and  ill-temper  in  other  peo- 
ple it  will  not  affect  them  in  the  least ;  but  they 
will  enthusiastically  prefer  me  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  because  I  am  a  Wife  and  Mother. 

"  I  can  habitually  sour  their  sport  and  take  the 
sparkle  out  of  their  pleasure,  and  still  they  will 
come  to  me  for  sympathy  and  find  nothing 
pleasant  without  me,  because  I  am  a  Wife  and 
Mother. 

"  /  believe  that  every  thing  in  my  house  may 
run  with  a  creak  or  a  jar,  and  still  they  will  pre- 
fer home,  because  I  am  in  it,  a  Wife  and  a 
Mother.  I  believe  that  I  have  nothing  to  learn, 
because  I  am  a  Wife  and  a  Mother.  /  believe 
that  I  can  snap  my  fingers  in  the  face  of  human 
nature,  because  I  am  a  Wife  and  Mother.  I 


am  not  selfish,  for  that  is  impossible  for  a 
Wife  and  Mother.  I  am  nervous,  but  that  is 
only  natural  in  a  Wife  and  Mother. 

"  I  believe  that  I  do  wrong  in  a  general  way, 
but  never  on  any  particular  count,  being  a  Wife 
and  Mother.  If  my  house  is  out  of  order,  our 
expenses  beyond  our  income,  and  the  children 
sickly,  fretful,  and  quarrelsome,  it  is  not  that 
there  is  any  thing  amiss  m  my  management,  but 
simply  that  my  house  and  children  are  entirely 
unlike  all  others,  and  there  is  no  possible  meth- 
od of  keeping  them  clean  and  under  discipline. 
To  think  otherwise  would  be  to  cast  a  slur  on 
me,  a  Wife  and  Mother ;  and  no  matter  how  re- 
pulsive and  provoking  I  should  appear  were  I 
somebody  else,  as  a  Wife  and  Mother  I  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  entire  devotion  of  both  hus- 
band and  children,  unless  they  are  miracles  of 
infidelity  and  ingratitude." 

Ladies  may  protest  and  indignantly  disclaim 
such  a  creed,  but  is  not  that  a  very  common 
practice  reduced  to  words  ?  Oh !  the  pity !  the 
pity  of  it !  that  the  mortal  folly  of  all  this  can 
not  be  driven  home  to  the  comprehension  of 
women.  Think  of  a  woman  settling  down  in  the 
midst  of  her  household  and  spreading  out  into 
a  great,  fat  vegetable.  Her  husband  is  modified 
by  years  and  experience,  but  she  learns  nothing. 
Her  children  grow  and  she  only  develops — cab- 
bageward.  She  instinctively  looks  after  shirts 
and  puddings ;  and  to  give  her  whole  mind  to 
these  matters  she  sends  her  troublesome,  med- 
dling, busy,  inquisitive  little  Jack  anywhere  out 
of  her  way. 

The  poor  little  fellow  goes  about  with  the 
"  Why  ?"  that  God  set  on  the  end  of  his  tongue, 
to  be  answered  sometimes  by  a  wise  man,  often- 
er  by  a  fool,  oftenest  by  a  liar,  picking  up  his 
mental  and  moral  training  like  cold  victuals. 
He  grows  to  companionable  age,  and  finds  that 
he  regards  his  mother  with  traditional  respect 
and  a  certain  interest  due  to  the  source  from 
whence  his  shirt-buttons  and  lunch-baskets  are 
derived.  But  he  has  a  habit  of  finding  all  the 
enthusiasm,  romance,  and  delight  of  his  young 
life  outside  of  his  home  ;  a  habit  acquired  years 
before,  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  and  much 
in  his  mother's  way.  In  those  days  she  was  the 
oldest,  the  loveliest,  the  wittiest,  and  the  dear- 
est woman  in  the  world ;  and  he  rather  pined 
for  her  society.  In  these  days  she  is  unmistak- 
ably frouzy.  She  wears  preternatural  night- 
caps and  huge  flannel  petticoats  ;  she  proses  in- 
tolerably ;  she  has  all  the  exploded  notions  of 
fifty  years  ago.  She  is  weak,  vain,  irritable, 
rash,  and  undignified  ;  endowed  with  all  the  at- 
tributes, in  fact,  proper  to  a  woman  who  has 
vegetated  without  once  asking  whether  those 
about  her  might  not  prefer  a  Woman  to  a  Cab- 
bage. Jack  has  an  instinctive  tenderness  and 
respect  for  her  as  his  mother ;  but  she  insists  on 
an  active  personal  preference  and  admiration. 
How  can  Jack  prefer  a  woman  stupid  and  self- 
ish enough  to  have  learned  nothing  in  the  last 
half  century  ?  and  if  he  would  walk  half  a  mile 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  such  a  woman,  if  she 
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were  not  his  mother,  by  what  stretching  and 
pulling  of  possibilities  can  he  admire  and  vener- 
ate her? 

I  meet  enough  of  such  women,  uneasy,  dissat- 
isfied, and  pained.  I  often  hear  Her  Cabbage- 
ship  bewailing  herself  over  the  undutiful  tenden- 
cies of  this  generation.  I  see  also  the  gentle, 
gracious,  keen-eyed,  intelligent  mother;  the 
woman  who,  having  her  children,  recognized 
the  full  value  of  what  she  had  at  stake,  and  the 
full  weight  of  her  responsibility.  Very  determ- 
ined and  unwearying  was  this  little  woman 
in  her  quiet  way.  When  the  plan  that  worked 
so  well  with  Clara  failed  with  Bob,  with  gentle, 
sagacious  patience  she  set  herself  to  find  another. 
When  she  caught  herself  undoing  her  precept 
by  her  practice  she  took  herself  to  task  and  re- 
buked herself  with  severity.  As  her  children 
grew  she  grew  with  them,  dreading  only  to  be 
left  behind.  She  called  them  her  roses,  and 
when  she  was  selfish  or  lazy,  said  to  herself, 
"  But  my  roses  will  not  clamber  and  shade  my 
door-stone  through  the  heat  unless  I  weed,  and 
water,  and  prune,  and  cut,  and  tie,  and  watch 
them  now. "  Her  Cabbageship  looked  on  sneer- 
ing, or  stupidly  indifferent.  She  had  tried  all 
that ;  or  why  be  the  slave  of  your  children  ? 
But  to-day  I  see  our  little  Mother  hanging  on 
her  son's  arm,  and  very  proud  of  Jack,  who  is 
quite  as  proud  of  her,  while  over  the  way  Her 
Cabbageship  sits  alone,  groaning  over  her  this- 
tle-crop. 


OUR  VEGETABLES. 

IN  these  days,  when  nearly  all  the  good  things 
in  the  vegetable  world  are  fast  becoming  cos- 
mopolitan, it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  nation- 
ality of  some  of  the  most  familiar  things  in  our 
daily  fare.  Seldom,  while  munching  our  ma- 
tutinal radish,  do  we  pause  to  conjure  an  imag- 
inary bed  of  buried  crimson  and  white  in  the 
far  lands  of  Fang-Chou  and  Ptys-Wampi ;  yet 
from  China  and  Japan  were  the  first  Radishes 
introduced  to  the  outside  barbarians  of  Europe. 
Neither,  at  supper,  in  meeting  with  a  peculiarly 
flavorous  morsel  in  our  cake,  do  we  inwardly 
thank  the  home  of  Demosthenes  for  the  luxury ; 
yet  the  earliest  Citron-groves  breathed  their  per- 
fume on  the  sunny  Grecian  ether.  Our  Quinces, 
hanging  from  crooked,  crowded  limbs,  the  most 
neglected  of  all  our  luxuries,  may  be  forced  to 
stand  in  drunken  rows  along  broken-down  fences, 
or  act  as  outposts  to  barns  and  outhouses ;  but 
the  great-great-grandmother  of  all  the  Quinces 
was  a  plucky  little  tree  of  high  station,  looked 
up  to  by  sweet-scented  shrubs  in  the  Island  of 
Crete. 

Fennel  grew  wild  along  the  banks  of  Euro- 
pean rivers  long  before  the  first  entertainment 
of  the  "  Arabian  Nights"  was  dreamed  of ;  and 
Celery,  once  known  as  "  Smallage,"  was  munch- 
ed by  many  an  ancient  Druid,  let  us  believe, 
plucking  it  during  his  solitary  walks  along  the 
old  British  coast.  Even  then,  it  may  be,  the 
ducks  of  an  unknown  continent  were  munching 


it  too,  for  it  grows  wild  upon  our  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays,  and  our  canvas-backs  and 
their  friends  love  to  dine  upon  it.  But  the 
British,  as  usual,  have  all  the  credit,  as  it  is 
down  in  their  books. 

Garlic  came  from  Sicily,  where,  for  my  part, 
I  wish  it  had  staid.  The  Cazdo-rapa,  an  af- 
flicted cross  between  the  turnip  and  cabbage, 
claims  the  Vaterland  for  its  own.  Beans  blos- 
somed first  within  sight  of  embryo  mummies,  in 
the  land  of  the  Sphinx  ;  and  the  Egg-plant  first 
laid  its  glossy  treasures  under  an  African  sun. 

Peru  and  Chili  were  the  first  countries  en- 
livened by  the  dazzling  hues  of  the  Nasturtian 
vine ;  and  Southern  Europe  gave  us  the  Arti- 
choke and  the  Beet. 

To  Persia  we  stand  indebted  for  Peaches, 
Walnuts,  Mulberries,  and  a  score  of  everyday 
luxuries  and  necessities  ;  to  Arabia  we  owe  the 
cultivation  of  Spinage  ;  and  to  Southern  Europe 
we  must  bow  in  tearful  gratitude  for  the  Horse- 
radish. 

At  Siberia  the  victims  of  modern  intemper- 
ance may  shake  their  gory  locks  forever — for 
from  that  cold,  unsocial  land  came  Rye,  the 
father  of  the  great  fire-water  river  which  has 
floated  so  many  jolly  souls  on  its  treacherous 
tides,  and  engulfed  so  much  of  humanity's  treas- 
ure. 

The  Chestnut,  dear  to  squirrels  and  young 
America,  first  dropped  its  burrs  on  Italian  soil, 
while  its  giant  cousin,  yclept  the  "  Horse,"  is  a 
native  of  Thibet. 

Who  ever  dreams,  while  enjoying  his  "Ber- 
gamotte,"  his  "Flemish  Beauty,"  or  his  "Jar- 
gonelle," that  the  first  Pear-blossoms  opened 
within  sight  of  the  Pyramids?  and  what  fair 
school-girl  of  all  the  pickle-eating  tribe,  dreams 
of  thanking  the  East  Indies  for  her  Cucumbers? 
Apropos  of  this,  I  once  was  told  by  a  worthy 
old  lady  of  Long  Island,  a  singular  item  in  re- 
gard to  the  last-named  edible.  She  said  that  in 
its  wild  state  it  grew  on  very  luxuriant  vines 
that  trailed  in  every  direction  over  the  ground, 
tangling  themselves  among  the  bushes  at  such  a 
rate  that  the  progress  of  grazing  animals  was 
thereby  much  impeded ;  hence,  she  assured  me, 
the  name,  cow-cumber.  The  old  lady's  learning, 
I  admit,  was  generally  not  of  the  most  reliable 
order,  but  I  give  her  suggestion  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  Probably  she  was  in  some  way  akin 
to  that  other  worthy  old  lady  in  New  Jersey 
who,  when  asked  by  her  city  nephew,  why  in 
the  world  she  called  a  certain  vegetable  "  Spar- 
row-grass," replied,  innocently: 

"Well,  child,  I  can't  say  where  these  names 
comes  from  gen'rally,  but  certain  it's  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face  that  sparrow-grass  must 
get  its  name  from  the  sparrows  feedin'  on  it  so 
plentiful  when  it's  in  seed." 

The  nephew  chuckled  inwardly,  of  course. 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  was  ignorant  in  his  turn ; 
for  he  didn't  know  that  Asparagus  was  first  found 
in  Russia  and  Poland ;  and  that  in  its  wild  state,  as 
gathered  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  a  most  delicious  edible. 
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Parsley,  that  prettiest  of  all  pretty  greens, 
taking  so  naturally  to  our  American  soil  that  it 
seems  quite  to  the  manner  born,  is  only  a  sojourn- 
er among  us.  Its  native  home  is  Sardinia,  or, 
rather,  there  it  first  secured  an  acquaintanceship 
with  civilized  man.  Onions,  too,  are  only  nat- 
uralized foreigners  in  America.  I  had  hoped 
that  in  poetic  justice  research  would  prove  this 
pathetic  bulb  to  have  sprung  from  the  land  of 
Niobe  :  but  no ;  Egypt  stretches  forth  her  with- 
ered hand  and  claims  the  Onion  as  her  own ! 


Maize  and  Potatoes,  thank  Heaven  !  can  mock 
us  with  no  foreign  pedigree.  They  are  ours — 
ours  to  command,  to  have,  and  to  hold,  from 
time's  beginning  to  its  ending,  though  England 
and  Ireland  bluster  over 1 1  Corn"  and  "  Praties" 
till  they  are  hoarse.  John  Bull's  corn-laws  take 
in  wide  fields  of  waving  grain  of  many  names ; 
but  our  Corn  and  Potatoes  he  can  claim  only  as 
emigrants  —  American  cousins,  whose  eoming 
and  vanishing  can  make  the  British  lion  caper 
or  crouch  at  will. 


€ Wm'k  fctj  Cjfair. 


IT  is  always  inspiring  to  see  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  spotless  character  a  leader  in  public  affairs. 
And  it  is  not  a  common  spectacle.  Most  men  reach 
great  political  distinction  only  after  terrible  wear 
and  tear  of  conscience,  and  most,  indeed,  as  they 
ascend,  lose  faith  in  principle  and  in  the  generosity 
of  human  nature.  Seeing  men  under  the  perpetual 
strain  of  selfish  views,  the  leader  makes  his  appeal 
to  selfishness,  and  half  despises  those  whom  he  per- 
suades ;  while  the  necessity  of  managing  human  af- 
fairs by  human  instruments,  and  of  doing  what  is 
actually  practicable  instead  of  what  is  ideally  de- 
sirable, accustoms  him  to  a  pity  for  "poor  human 
nature"  which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  contempt  and 
cynicism. 

Very  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  political  lead- 
ers of  the  last  generation  in  this  country  were  such 
as  we  have  called  inspiring.  The  character  did  not 
balance  the  ability.  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay  were  the  great  names  of  the  Whigs  ;  Calhoun 
and  Douglas  of  the  Democrats.  Of  these  we  sup- 
pose Calhoun  to  have  been  the  man  of  the  simplest 
life  and  purest  habits ;  but  he  was  not  a  true  polit- 
ical leader.  He  was  a  political  philosopher,  a  vi- 
sionary, a  fanatic.  He  entangled  himself  and  his 
admiring  followers  in  an  inextricable  web  of  soph- 
istry; and  his  theories  of  human  society  were  as 
medieval  as  if  he  had  been  a  Spanish  monk  of  the 
thirteenth  century*  The  contrast  between  this  au- 
stere figure  and  Webster  was  that  between  St.  Just 
and  Charles  Fox.  We  do  not  recall  in  Webster's 
correspondence  or  in  the  reports  of  his  conversation 
any  especially  fond  allusion  to  Fox,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  of  all  statesmen  he  was  Webster's  most  conge- 
nial model.  The  richness  and  geniality  of  nature,  the 
variety  of  knowledge,  the  generous  delight  in  sport 
and  all  sensual  stimulants,  the  liberal  political  sym- 
pathy, the  power  of  debate,  even  the  personal  attri- 
butes of  impressive  presence  and  voice,  all  furnish  a 
resemblance  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  Web- 
ster unconscious,  or  with  which  he  was  not  pleased. 

Among  our  own  conspicuous  statesmen  at  this 
time,  although  many  are  learned,  accomplished,  and 
of  the  utmost  honesty  of  life,  no  single  man  is  so 
marked  and  superior  a  political  leader  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  in  England.  Mr.  Mill  lately  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  greatest  Parliamentary  leader  since 
the  Stuarts.  The  praise  is  prodigious  when  the 
glittering  list  of  Parliamentary  names  is  remem- 
bered ;  and  yet  a  little  reflection  will  assure  us  that 
Gladstone's  qualities  are  those  of  the  men  of  1690, 
of  Hampden  and  his  friends,  a  freshness  of  faith, 
an  earnestness  of  purpose,  enforced  by  the  noblest 
character.    Perhaps  a  certain  loftiness  of  manner 


may  seem  almost  haughty  and  imperious,  but  such 
a  manner  belongs  to  a  very  fine  and  sensitive  nature, 
and  indicates  modesty  and  extreme  shyness  quite 
as  much  as  pride. 

But  without  recurring  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts, 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  political  history  of 
England  can  fail  to  remark  a  curious  similarity  in 
the  careers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  greatest  Brit- 
ish statesman  of  the  last  generation,  George  Can- 
ning, who  has  an  especial  interest  for  us  as  being 
the  real  author  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  a  policy 
which  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted.  The  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  in  essence,  declared  not  that  this  conti- 
nent is  to  remain  the  game-preserve  or  fish-park  of 
the  United  States,  a  vast  territory  upon  which  we 
are  to  do  what  we  choose ;  but  merely  that  America 
shall  be  the  arena  on  which  the  experiment  of  free 
popular  Government  shall  be  tried.  "  The  Monroe 
doctrine,"  says  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  late  thought- 
ful and  profound  discourse  upon  the  civil  war  in 
America,  "  properly  understood,  and  as  Canning, 
who  was  really  its  first  propounded  understood  it, 
means  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  independence  of  America.  It  means  that 
the  Powers  of  the  Past  may  work  their  own  will  in 
Europe  for  a  season,  but  that  they  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  mar  the  hopes  of  man  in  the  New  World." 
George  Canning  was  a  monarchist,  but  he  was  the 
brave  champion  of  Constitutional  liberty  against 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Gladstone  is  not  a  Republican, 
but  he  is  the  intrepid  advocate  of  political  progress 
against  the  sluggishness  of  a  fat  Conservatism. 

Both  Canning  and  Gladstone  came  from  a  class 
below  the  nobility.  Both  are  known  as  scholars 
and  variously  accomplished.  Both  began  as  Tories, 
and  were  liberalized  by  time  and  native  generosity. 
Like  Canning,  Gladstone  is  the  greatest  Parlia- 
mentary orator  of  his  time.  Like  Canning,  he  has 
the  most  comprehensive  grasp  of  principles.  Like 
Canning,  his  personal  and  political  character  is  spot- 
less. Gladstone  has  also  Canning's  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness of  nature,  which  suffers  acutely  in  political 
contest,  and  which  invites  the  coarsest  attacks  from 
vulgar  minds.  Like  the  great  Foreign  Secretary, 
Gladstone  is  ceaselessly  hated  and  hunted  by  the 
Tory  hounds,  who  can  never  forgive  fidelity  to  en- 
nobling ideas.  Like  his  father's  friend,  Gladstone 
grows  pale  and  haggard  and  gray  in  the  battle  from 
which  his  voice  rings  out  in  a  loftier  strain  with 
every  fiercer  shock.  Graceful  and  brilliant  and  wit- 
ty and  wise,  a  shining  figure  of  what  is  best  in  the 
politics  of  his  country,  Gladstone,  like  Canning,  re- 
deems to  all  generous  hearts  in  the  world  the  tradi- 
tional England  of  constitutional  liberty. 
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In  one  salient  point  they  differ.  Canning  was 
opposed  to  Parliamentary  reform,  and  Gladstone's 
fame  is  identified  with  it.  It  was,  however,  less 
the  question  of  Canning's  time  than  of  Gladstone's. 
During  Canning's  active  career  his  aim  was  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  Constitutional  liberty  against 
the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  the  form  taken  by 
the  violent  reaction  following  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
His  policy  was  masterly.  The  power  and  effect 
with  which  it  was  urged  Avere  imperial.  The  bitter 
disgrace  with  which  Castlereagh's  part  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  had  covered  England  was  entirely 
removed  by  the  splendid  attitude  which  Canning 
gave  her ;  just  as  the  mousing,  shop-keeping,  cock- 
ney hedging  and  dodging  of  Palmerston,  which 
made  British  policy  a  synonym  for  unprincipled 
meanness,  has  been,  though  but  for  a  few  months, 
pitifully  contrasted  with  the  earnest  programme  of 
Gladstone. 

Both  have  shown  that  genius  of  a  high  order  is  as 
valuable  in  politics  as  in  any  other  sphere.  The 
policy  of  Canning  saved  the  position  of  England  in 
his  time,  and  only  the  policy  of  Gladstone  can  save 
it  now.  But  John  Bull  distrusts  genius.  Like 
George  Third,  who  thought  Edmund  Burke  a  rhetor- 
ical declaimer  and  Addington  a  statesman,  so  there 
is  a  disposition  in  England,  of  which  Palmerston 
was  the  typical  representative,  to  sneer  at  profound 
convictions  and  radical  principles.  Instead  of  sail- 
ing freely  in  deep  waters  with  every  inch  of  canvas 
swelled  with  the  wind  of  heaven,  John  Bull  prefers 
to  tide  his  boat  over  sand  bars  and  pole  it  along 
shallow  and  tortuous  channels.  Robert  Lowe  is 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Palmerston,  as  Gladstone 
is  of  Canning ;  and  if  Englishmen  prefer  the  Palmer- 
stonian  England  to  Canning's,  Robert  Lowe  will 
rise  to  power  while  Gladstone  withdraws. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  picture  of 
George  Canning,  derided  and  maligned  at  every 
step,  yet,  with  all  his  sparkling  superiority,  unable 
to  laugh  his  tormentors  down,  but  sinking  care- 
worn, enfeebled,  and  lonely  beneath  their  petty 
stings.  With  similar  sorrow  we  read  of  Gladstone 
wincing  under  miserable  taunts,  asking  proudly 
when  the  Tory  tally-ho  greets  him  as  he  rises :  ' '  Am 
I  to  be  permitted  to  speak?"  and  grimly,  with  effort 
and  anxiety  that  have  left  their  plain  traces  upon 
his  face  and  figure,  announcing  that  the  Govern- 
ment "has  communicated  with  the  Queen."  It  is 
impossible  not  to  associate  the  two  men,  who,  in- 
deed, have  an  earlier  and  actual  association.  It 
was  to  Seaforth  House,  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
the  father  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  Canning  went  in 
1822  to  make  his  final  preparations  for  his  departure 
to  India  as  Governor-General.  It  is  "  situated  on  a 
flat,"  says  Canning's  biographer,  "  stretching  north 
of  the  town  and  overlooking  the  sea.  The  room 
which  he  occupied  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  and 
here  he  would  sit  for  hours  gazing  on  the  open  ex- 
panse, while  3roung  Gladstone  used  to  be  play- 
ing on  the  strand  below."  It  was  here  that  Can- 
ning heard  of  the  death  of  Castlereagh,  and  received 
the  summons  to  the  King  which  made  him  Foreign 
Secretaiy. 

It  is  curious,  as  Canning  was  opposed  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  as  Gladstone  is  its  Achilles, 
that  the  motion  which  occasioned  the  late  defeat 
of  Gladstone  was  made  by  Lord  Dunkellin,  Can- 
ning's grandson. 

When  Harvard  University  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Andrew  Jackson,  the  ven- 


erable college  traditions  were  broken  by  the  chief 
college  in  the  country,  and  a  degree  became  mere- 
ly a  certificate  of  general  distinction  and  personal 
popularity.  It  has  not,  however,  altogether  lost  its 
peculiar  meaning,  even  at  Cambridge,  where  at  the 
late  Commencement  it  was  awarded  to  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson  and  Richard H.  Dana,  Jun.  Dartmouth, 
again,  this  year  -not  unhandsomely  followed  the 
Jacksonian  precedent  of  Harvard,  and  to  the  illus- 
trious company  of  Dr.  Emerson,  Dr.  Dana,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  Jackson  introduced  Dr.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
late  of  Savannah  and  Benton ville  via  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Sherman  was  happily  present,  and  happily 
spoke.  Indeed  it  must  have  been  a  memorable  day 
in  that  pleasant  old  New  Hampshire  town  of  Han- 
over when  the  grave  civic  procession  proceeded 
from  the  humpbacked  old  brick  barracks  which 
constitute  our  classic  halls  at  every  college  town, 
and  descending  to  the  level  of  the  street  skirted  the 
inclosed  green  common  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  market-place  in 
English  villages,  and  irregularly  pacing  to  martial 
music  straggled  toward  the  church.  If  the  blush- 
ing candidate  for  the  Doctorate  of  Laws  beheld  that 
march  he  perhaps  was  the  only  spectator  who  was 
not  thinking  of  another— daring,  secret,  swift,  tri- 
umphant, and  forever  historic,  Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea.  Of  all  the  bright  throng  packed  close  in 
the  plain  old  church  which  has  seen  so  many  repe- 
titions of  the  same  inspiring  and  touching  spectacle 
of  Commencement,  Sherman,  of  course,  was  the  one 
object  of  eager  interest  and  scrutiny.  Each  young 
orator,  as  he  ascended  the  platform  in  academic 
robes  and  turned  to  speak  to  that  throng,  addressed 
himself  not  to  the  scholars,  the  vague  public,  or  the 
solemn  collegiate  authorities,  but  to  the  soldier. 
Even  the  youth  who  knew  that  she  was  there,  list- 
ening and  looking  with  flushed  cheek  and  palpitat- 
ing bosom,  knew  that  she  was  timidly  wondering 
what  impression  he  was  making  upon  the  great 
guest  of  the  day,  and  the  young  orator  shared  her 
soft  curiosity. 

What  mind  was  not  busy  with  the  contrast  which 
Sherman's  presence  compelled  !  There  he  sat  plac- 
id in  the  midst  of  tranquil,  scholarly  rites,  who,  two 
summers  before,  through  smoke  and  fire  and  splint- 
ering shell,  and  all  the  loud,  mad  horror  of  war,  was 
forcing  his  tremendous  way  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  What  heart  in  the  old  church  was  not 
grateful  as  it  remembered  that  the  fiery  work  was 
done  not  for  himself  but  for  them  all  who  sat  peace- 
ful and  contented  and  looked  at  him  !  No  wonder 
that  the  wise  men  of  Dartmouth  resolved  that  their 
most  shining  wreath  should  be  laid  upon  his  head, 
and  that  he  should  go  laureled  from  their  hands. 
No  wonder  that  a  mind  so  sensitive,  a  temperament 
so  ardent  and  impetuous  as  his,  were  touched  with 
emotion  and  kindled  into  the  truest  eloquence. 

When  the  President  of  the  College  announced 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Major-General  William  T.  Sherman,  and 
Dr.  Sherman  rose,  at  the  President's  request,  to  re- 
ply, we  are  told  that  he  was  received  with  "the 
wildest  expressions  of  delight."  The  Doctor  spoke 
very  simply,  but  with  a  sincerity  and  individuality 
and  point  that  distinguish  his  oration  among  all  the 
collegiate  discourses  of  the  year. 

"When  I  graduated,"  he  said,  "I  was  told  in 
plain  English,  not  in  Latin,  that  I  had  finished,  and 
was  qualified  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  so  forth.    To  prove  that  I  was  so 
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qualified  I  was  sent  clown  to  Florida  to  catch  In- 
dians. I  did  not  see  the  logic  of  it  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  but  I  had  to  go.  I  went  from  place  to  place 
in  that  country,  and  finally  I  brought  up  in  Charles- 
ton ;  and  whether  I  had  a  foresight  of  what  was 
coming,  if  that  could  be,  or  whether  it  was  by  the 
directing  hand  of  Providence,  who  rules  all  things,  I 
certainly  was  a  wanderer  in  those  days,  and  hunted 
through  the  marshes  of  the  Santee,  the  Edisto,  and 
the  Savannah  rivers,  obtaining  knowledge  which 
has  since  been  of  value  to  the  nation.  Again,  b}r 
what  seemed  a  Providential  accident,  I  was  sent  to 
take  testimony  about  some  lost  saddles  and  bridles, 
value  nothing ;  but  nevertheless  those  lost  saddles 
and  bridles  took  me  into  a  region  of  country  the 
knowledge  of  which  afterward  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  Hew  Hamp- 
shire and  the  whole  civilized  world.  I  wrent  to 
Marietta  and  Chattanooga  and  staid  six  weeks, 
and  in  that  short  time  gained  knowledge  which  has 
since,  I  think,  repaid  the  mileage  paid  me  at  ten 

cents  per  mile  

"After  some  years  I  again  went  South,  and  all 
at  once  I  paused  to  see  and  feel  in  the  very  air  that 
we  were  upon  the  very  verge  of  a  sectional  war.  I 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  in  Charleston.  We  had 
laughed  and  joked  over  it  at  the  mess  table.  I  had 
heard  it  discussed  by  politicians.  I  had  heard 
General  Scott  say  that  we  were  upon  the  eve  of 
war,  but  my  mind  never  realized  it  until  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1860,  when  I  was  in  New  Orleans 
and  Baton  Rouge.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw 
that  it  was  not  all  talk.  That  cry  of  wolf,  wolf, 
meant  something,  and  that  civil  war  was  upon  us 
sure  enough;  and  what  has  been  the  issue  ?  You  all 
know  it  has  been  a  short  war  to  the  world  at  large, 
but  long  enough  to  us  during  those  dark  days  which 
formed  the  early  part  of  it.  I  will  not  review  it. 
Let  history  take  charge  of  it.  All  I  will  say  is, 
that  in  that  war  arose  men,  one  by  one,  equal  to  the 
emergency,  until  the  war  closed  and  the  nation  was 
saved." 

Dr.  Sherman  proceeded  to  say  a  few  words  of 
hearty  praise  of  Grant  and  Thomas,  and  Sheridan 
and  Meade.  Simple  men  they  are,  he  said,  and  their 
eminence  teaches  "that,  with  honesty  of  purpose  you 
can  master  every  problem,  if  you  go  at  it  Avith  a 
good  purpose  and  a  determination  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  in  my  judgment.  It  requires, 
of  course,  a  great  intellect  to  become  a  renowned 
judge,  or  lawyer,  or  man  of  science ;  but  for  a  man 
of  business,  for  the  thousand  and  one  employments 
that  give  tone  and  temper  to  the  country,  any  young 
man  with  a  good,  honest  heart  can  master  them. 
For  the  art  of  war,  in  which  renown  seems  thrust 
upon  us,  all  that  is  required  is  nerve,  honor,  courage, 
and  faith  in  the  flag  that  wins,  and  wins  always." 
He  asked  the  blessing  of  the  audience  upon  the 
young  men  who  stood  before  them  and  were  just 
starting  out  into  the  world,  "  which  is  not  so  dark 
and  full  of  bad  people  as  has  been  represented ;"  and 
then  the  maiden  Doctor  took  his  seat. 

There  have  been  many  memorable  days  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  noble  words  of  exhortation  and  encour- 
agement have  there  been  spoken  to  young  men 
' '  starting  out  into  the  world."  These  of  Sherman 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  They  come  to  en- 
force those  lyrical  sentences  of  most  earnest  per- 
suasion uttered  in  the  same  church  twenty-eight 
years  ago  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  which  have 
chastened  and  inspired  the  lives  of  many  more 
young  men  than  those  of  the  generation  that  heard 


them.  "When  you  shall  say,  'As  others  do,  so 
must  I :  I  renounce.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  the  dreams 
of  my  youth,  I  must  let  learning  and  romantic  ex- 
pectation go  until  a  more  convenient  season.'  Then 
dies  the  man  in  you.  Then  perish  the  buds  of  art 
and  poetry  and  science  as  they  have  died  alreadv 
in  a  thousand,  thousand  men.  The  hour  of  that 
choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history ;  see  that  you 
hold  yourselves  last  by  the  intellect." 


Neither  the  fear  of  cholera  nor  the  angry  as- 
pect of  our  politics  have  been  able  to  lessen  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  in  the  European  war.  It 
came,  after  all,  so  suddenly,  and  its  opening  cam- 
paign was  so  swift  and  amazing  in  its  results,  that 
nobody  could  be  indifferent.  Kapoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the  Congress 
of  1815,  gave  Venetia  to  Austria.  This  campaign 
of  ten  days  in  Bohemia  gave  it  back  to  Bonaparte's 
nephew  and  to  Italy.  Old  Metternich,  hated  by 
every  Italian  heart,  used  to  sneer  back  again  for  all 
his  long  dreary  years,  ' '  Italy  is  a  geographical  ex- 
pression." This  campaign  of  ten  days  in  Bohemia 
revei'sed  the  wisdom  and  poliej'  of  his  lifetime. 
Louis  Napoleon  said  at  Auxerre,  "France  hates  the 
treaties  of  1815."  This  ten  days'  campaign  in  Bo- 
hemia tore  those  treaties  to  tatters.  Bismarck  said 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  united  Germany  with  Prus- 
sia at  the  head.  This  campaign  of  ten  days  in  Bo- 
hemia obliterated  little  kingdoms  and  duchies,  sent 
little  kings  and  dukes  flying  like  dry  leaves  in  Oc- 
tober ;  dissolved  the  Germanic  Confederation  ;  par- 
alyzed the  Federal  army,  and  revealed  one  supreme 
power  in  Germany.  Prussia,  alert,  compact,  homo- 
geneous, has  long  chafed  under  the  sluggish  disdain 
of  Austria,  has  long  resolved  that  her  hereditary 
and  traditional  headship  should  be  destroyed,  even 
to  the  crumbling  of  the  empire.  The  campaign  of 
ten  days  in  Bohemia  is  fought,  and  "  the  empire  of 
Austria,"  as  a  distinguished  diplomatist  remarks  in 
the  traditional  epigrammatic  style  of  diplomatists, 
"no  longer  exists  but  at  the  head-quarters  of  Field- 
Marshal  Benedck." 

Such  radical  results  have  never  before  been 
achieved  in  so  brief  a  campaign,  and  they  seem  to 
be  due  simply  to  the  better  wit  of  Prussia.  She 
meant  to  fight ;  she  made  every  preparation ;  and 
she  struck  hard  and  incessantly.  Austria  took  the 
field  with  her  usual  vast  prestige,  which  is  a  vast 
pretense,  for  she  has  never  been  really  formidable 
in  war.  She  has  prevailed  by  Deportment.  She 
has  been  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  There  has  been  a  general  consent  to  say 
that  she  was  a  terrible  fellow.  Her  very  weak- 
nesses have  been  quoted  as  the  real  secrets  of  her 
strength.  It  is  true,  said  the  believers,  that  she  is 
composed  of  many  nationalities,  but  you  see  that 
these  are  skillfully  played  off  against  each  other. 
One  part  has  no  unwillingness  to  keep  another  part 
in  order.  Austria  has  been  what  Carlyle  calls  a 
mere  "simulacrum."    "Austria  never  wins,"  says 

the  London  Times,  "  but  is  always  going  to  win  

There  is  always  some  coming  man,  some  crafty 
Wurmser  among  her  veterans,  or  some  dashing 
Alvinzi  among  her  untried  youngsters,  some  Melas, 
some  Mack,  some  Giulay  or  Benedek  sure  to  aston- 
ish the  world  by  unexpected  achievements.  The 
young  Corsican  breaking  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  30,000  sans-culottes  in  1796, 
the  Prussian  army  invading  Hanover  and  Saxony 
in  1866,  are  to  have  no  chance  against  the  men  and 
oilicers  that  Austria  brings  into  the  field  Wurm- 
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ser  and  Alvinzi  and  Rovera  and  five  or  six  succes- 
sive Austrian  armies  break  to  pieces  against  that 
mere  handful  of  30,000  sans-culottes  under  the 
young  Corsican.  Mack,  outgeneraled,  bewildered, 
'Crumpled  up,'  lays  down  his  arms  at  the  head  of 
30,000  or  40,000  combatants,  yielding  up  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  Giulay  loses  Lombardy  in  two  bat- 
tles, fought  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing;  and 
Benedek  allows  the  inexperienced  Prussians  to 
steal  a  march  over  him  in  Saxony,  to  break  through 
his  lines  in  Bohemia,  to  make  good  their  way  to- 
ward Vienna." 

Poor  Benedek !  A  month  ago  we  all  pronounced 
his  name  as  if  it  had  been  Hannibal,  and  now  how 
easily  the  London  Times,  that  parasite  of  success, 
now  proves  him  to  be  nobody !  The  fault  is  ours, 
not  his.  What  did  we  know  of  Benedek  ?  And  so 
with  Austria.  Why  did  we  forget  history?  A 
century  ago  the  Prussian  Frederick  marched  into 
Saxony  in  the  same  sudden  and  overwhelming  man- 
ner, and  stole  the  great  jewel  of  Silesia  from  the 
Austrian  crown.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated  her 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  treaties  of 
1815  put  her  upon  her  feet  again,  and  now  at  the 
first  serious  effort  to  disturb  the  treaties  down  she 
topples. 

It  is  not  enough  to  ascribe  such  vast  defeats  as 
those  of  the  Austrians  in  this  Bohemian  campaign 
to  the  needle-gun.  It  is  not  circumstances  but  the 
power  that  uses  and  controls  them  which  gives  vic- 
tory. Boys  enough  had  watched  steam  puffing  from 
a  kettle.  "  But  James  Watt  was  the  only  boy  who 
made  that  steam  move  machinery.  It  is  the  intel- 
lectual activity  and  skill  in  a  nation  which  invents 
needle-guns  that  shows  the  probability  of  the  power 
in  the  same  nation  to  use  them  effectively,  and  to 
direct  great  armies  and  their  movements.  A  quick- 
witted people  is  a  dangerous  enemy.  A  people  of 
fat  wits,  however  strongly  stationed,  may  be  safely 
attacked.  The  Prussian  conduct  of  the  Bohemian 
campaign  was  an  intellectual  triumph.  It  calcu- 
lated all  the  risks,  and  was  sagacious  enough  to  take 
them.  It  counted  upon  the  slowness  of  the  enemy 
as  much  as  upon  its  own  decision  and  agility,  and 
it  counted  truly. 

The  position  of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
is  not  what  its  friends  wish.  After  long  years  of 
resolved  preparation  it  bravely  strikes  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  very  mailed  heart  of  the  enemy,  but  is  re- 
pulsed and  baffled,  and  the  foe  wincing  under  a 
heavier  assault  from  another  hand,  disdainfully  sur- 
renders the  contested  prize  not  to  Italy  but  to 
France.  Italy,  therefore,  can  not  feel  that  she  owes 
Venetia  to  her  own  will  and  force,  and,  whatever 
the  terms  upon  which  France  cedes  the  territory, 
Italy  loses  much  of  the  moral  value  of  the  posses- 
sion. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  value  of  the 
whole  struggle  ?  Here  is  a  fearful  Avar— and  what 
war  is  we  know— what  good  cause  is  to  gain  by  it  ? 
Buskin,  in  his  last  little  book,  says  that  art  springs 
from  war.  But  will  the  art  of  better  living,  of 
more  diffused  happiness,  spring  from  this  war?  To 
this  the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  useless  to  limit 
our  view  to  the  mere  occasion  of  the  war.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Prussia  or  Austria  were 
more  or  less  right  upon  the  point  of  the  breaking  of 
the  Convention  of  Gastein,  but  whether,  Prussia  and 
Austria  being  two  huge  thunder-clouds  so  charged 
as  to  make  the  storm  inevitable,  the  sympathies  of 
civilization  went  with  the  one  or  the  other.  This 
question  suffers  very  little  debate.    There  is  in 


Prussia  a  strong  Constitutional  party,  a  more  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  a  vigorous  German  nationality. 
In  Austria  there  are  none  of  these.  The  victory  of 
Austria  would  be  an  indefinite  duration  of  a  semi- 
despotic  condition.  The  triumph  of  Prussia  opens 
the  way  for  a  united  German  nationality  and  Con- 
stitutional government.  It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  Bismarck  himself,  who  is  the  chief  of  Eu- 
ropean statesmen,  seizing  the  opportunities  of  the 
hour  and  of  his  position,  may  trust  the  event  of  the 
war  to  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  sure  that  this  cloudy  complication  would 
then  issue  in  a  truly  imperial  Germany. 


When  the  chief  end  of  novelists  for  so  long  a 
time  seems  to  have  been  the  delineation  of  crimin- 
als and  the  description  of  crime,  it  is  a  true  pleasure 
to  read  a  story  so  lofty  and  earnest  as  "  Felix  Holt, 
the  Radical,"  by  George  Eliot,  which  is  the  name 
chosen  by  Miss  Evans,  the  author  of  "Adam  Bede" 
and  "  Romola."  Felix  Holt  neither  steals  nor  stabs 
nor  poisons.  He  does  not  woo  other  men's  wives 
nor  murder  his  own.  He  is  a  young  Englishman 
of  the  middle  class,  who,  impatient  of  the  hollow- 
ness  and  falsity  of  the  society  around  him,  resolves 
to  devote  himself  to  watch-making  and  poverty, 
hoping  to  teach  at  least  a  few  of  his  companions 
contentment  with  their  own  position  and  class,  and 
to  lead  them  to  understand  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  reaching  a  higher  rank,  but  in  doing 
cheerfully  the  duties  of  their  own.  The  cultiva- 
tion which  he  has  acquired  as  a  medical  student 
invests  him  with  an  air  of  refinement,  despite  his 
low  collar  in  the  day  of  high  stocks  and  stiff  cra- 
vats, and  the  general  rough  independence  of  con- 
ventionalities which  distinguishes  him. 

Felix  Holt  is  as  impatient  of  the  cant  and  hypoc- 
risy of  Liberalism  as  he  is  of  the  dull  injustice  of 
Toryism.  Yet  he  is  neither  a  dreamer  nor  a  sen- 
timentalist, neither  Hamlet  nor  a  ridiculous  Man- 
fred. He  does  not  curse  the  spite  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  him  to  set  the  world  right,  for  he 
does  not  propose  to  create  an  era.  In  a  small  way 
he  will  try  to  expose  the  defects  of  all  parties,  show- 
ing that  not  upon  the  ballot,  nor  upon  land,  nor 
upon  titles,  but  upon  intelligence  and  self-denial, 
is  a  man's  happiness  to  be  built.  If  he  is  a  little 
sober  it  is  because  his  heart  is  sensitive,  and  he 
sees  many  kinds  of  suffering,  many  more  than 
"  Reform"  can  medicine. 

For  the  tale  is  laid  in  the  Reform  year  in  En- 
gland, in  1832.  Where  else  shall  we  find  such  ex- 
quisite, broad,  breezy,  finished  pictures  of  English 
rural  life  and  landscape  thirty  years  ago  as  in  this 
book  ?  There  is  almost  a  sense  of  novelty,  after  the 
melodramatic  descriptions  and  flashy  sketches  of 
the  popular  novels,  in  the  tranquil,  deep,  luminous, 
and  careful  elaboration  of  "Felix  Holt."  But  it  is 
a  book  of  great  power  as  well  as  great  art.  Esther 
Lyon— a  figure  so  exquisitely  womanly,  so  bright, 
wayward,  tender,  and  true— is  a  portrait  of  which 
everv  woman  must  be  proud.  The  gradual  deep- 
ening and  purifying  of  her  character  by  good  for- 
tune and  not  ill ;  the  delicate  poise  and  balance  of 
a  clear,  healthy  human  will ;  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  higher  with  all  its  doubts  rather  than  the 
lower  with  all  its  certainties,  are  all  unfolded  with 
a  skill  and  firmness  and  felicity  which  no  living 
author  surpasses. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  met  in  a  novel  a  heroine 
who  is  truly  fascinating  on  other  grounds  than  her 
bonnet  or  the  constant  assertion  of  her  fascination 
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I  v  Um  SUtbcT,  or  a  hero  who  is  properly  heroic, 
liis  portrait  in  this  ca<c,  indeed,  is  less  excellent 
h  i-,  simply  hccau-e  it  is  more  of  a  sketch 

;•:  I  lest  finished,  others  of  the  psrsonsgM  are 
man  fully  made  out.  and  are  very  individual.  But 
top.  We  hint  at  nothing  in  the  story  tail  we 
should  Miggcst  its  plot,  ami  we  would  not  willingly 
be  guilty  of  so  mortal  an  offense  to  every  true 
novel-reader. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  now  eleven  or 
twelve  years  since  the  excitement  of  the  summer 
was  the  expectation  of  Rachel.  She  was  to  come 
early  in  September,  and  in  the  absence  of  wars  or 
rumors  of  war,  the  gay  loiterers  at  Newport  and 
Saratoga  and  Sharon  and  Lebanon  and  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  the  White  Mountains,  and 
wherever  else  their  glittering  was  seen,  had  that 
new  zest  to  the  old  pleasure,  and  forgave  the  early 
coming  to  town  since  it  might  be  made  only  a  de- 
lightful excursion  from  which  they  could  return 
•with  sparkling  memories  and  eager  mouths. 

Punctual  to  the  time  Rachel  came,  as  thrco  or 
fo.:r  \  e  irs  before  Jenny  land  had  come.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  fame  or  story  of  the  actress 
which  could  arouse  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  the 
;er.  That  vast  moral  welcome  of  which  we 
have  formerly  spoken  as  awaiting  Jenny  Lind  could 
not  possibly  salute  Rachel.  However  supreme  the 
actress  might  be  the  popular  conscience  looked  as- 
kance at  the  woman.  Besides,  she  spoke  French 
Only.  Her  audience  must  necessarily  be  limited 
and  half  foreign.  There  might  be  great  admiration 
of  a  select  circle,  but  there  could  not  be  universal 
popular  delight. 

The  pleasant  September  evening  of  her  first  ap- 
pearance came.  The  pretty  metropolitan  theatre 
was  full  of  a  choice  and  curious  audience,  the  mass 
of  which  was  undoubtedly  American,  only  partly 
familiar  with  the  French  language,  They  sat  with 
the  book  of  the  play — it  was  Corneille's  "  Les  He- 
rs B*1 — and  patiently  awaited  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain. Presently  the  prompter  touched  his  bell  and 
the  stage  was  revealed.  Its  formality  and  severity, 
even  to  bareness,  was  the  first  impression.  There 
were  the  two  regulation  arm-chairs,  a  general,  faint, 
fcebE  hint  of  ''classical"  rigor,  and  a  premonition 
of  a  drama  in  which  the  "  unities"  and  the  conven- 
tions were  painfully  prominent.  Rut  before  the 
impression  was  very  clearly  defined  a  figure,  ex- 
quisitely draped,  of  the  severest  symmetry,  a  form 
of  tragic  grace,  not  full  to  ripe  queenliness  but  of  a 
royal  maiden,  glided  upon  the  scene  with  a  face  so 
pitiful  and  wan  that  its  overpowering  woe  put  every 
mind  in  key  for  the  tragedy. 

Mut  Rachel  herself  was  more  tragical  than  any 
'  -he  played.  Her  genius  seemed  to  be  as  ex- 
CO]  tional  to  her  whole  character  as  a  line  voice. 
She  w  as  already  stricken  with  mortal  disease  when 
sh"  i  .ime  :  hut  the  poor  girl  of  the  Boulevards  the 
ill  ht  singer  at  the  cafes  of  a  few  years  before, 
biirin  d  to  he  the  sovereign  of  two  worlds,  as  she 
|  llv  declared.  She  could  not  know  what  she 
had  undertaken.  How  could  she,  whose  chief  weap- 
on was  speech,  hop"  to  subdue  those  who  could  not 
understand  her?     Her  tones,  her  movement,  her 

!i]  i  b  taste  might  be  acknow  ledgod,  but  even  actual 
passion  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  strange,  feigned  pas- 

u  ii  may  l>e  even  ludierous.     Paehel  could  not  hut 

(eel  acutely  that  her  American  career  was  not  a 

triumph,  was  not  exactly  a  success.     And  she  was 
tally  ill  when  she  became  conscious  of  it !  And 


sin*  had  crossed  the  sea  to  confound  and  conquer  the 
barbarous  Yankees,  and  they  were  not  subdued ! 
They  were  not  averse,  they  were  not  unkind,  un- 

Bonsffoue,  er  unintelligent.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  ardently  eager  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  she  «  !  q 
had  illuminated  Europe  with  the  blaze  of  bar  genius 
turned  it  open  them,  and  they  smiled  and  hoped 

but  wans  net  maimed.    How  truly  that  wan.  piteous 

face,  that  wasting  figure,  that  low  voice  which 
vibrated  through  the  hearer,  that  hollow  cough 
which  destroyed  the  sad  illusion  by  a  sadder  truth, 

'  told  the  melancholy  tale  of  disappointment  and  de- 
spair.   No  one  can  recall  those  last  and  unhappi- 

.  est  days  of  Rachel  without  a  willingne  ss  to  draw  a 
cloud  of  forgiveness  over  her  wild  and  wavward 
life. 

The  expectation  of  this  summer  fortunatelv  has 
none  of  these  mournful  aspects.  Adelaide  Ri-tori. 
w  ho  will  be  the  September  guest  of  this  year,  c  m 
invested  only  with  the  most  womanly  and  attractive 
associations.  No  longer  young  she  is  still  in  the 
gentle  prime  of  her  power,  and  brings  to  us  the  un- 
worn and  persuasive  genius  which  did  not  shrink 
from  the  contest  with  Rachel  when  she  sat  crowned 
in  her  own  capital.  The  gossip  that  Dumas  or 
Jules  Janin  or  Veron  or  some  other  proud  Parisian 
resolved  to  show  Rachel  that  fames  could  be  made 
as  readily  as  omelets,  and  therefore  brought  Ristori 
to  Paris  and  puffed  and  applauded  her  into  a  great 
reputation,  is  worthy  of  Paris  for  its  extravagance 
and  folly.  Paris  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to 
try  such  an  experiment,  for  the  Parisians  are  re- 
morseless and  spoiled.  A  hungry  man  mav  he 
duped  with  a  painted  dish  but  not  the  victim  of 
j  satiety. 

It  seems  that  Ristori  was  born  near  Venice  in 
1822.  Her  parents  were  strolling  players,  BO  that 
she  began  life  in  the  theatre.  When  she  was  four- 
teen she  played  in  Francaoa  da  Rimini,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  became  the  most  noted  of  Italian 
actresses.  Her  beauty  and  her  grace,  with  her 
winning  genius,  made  her  every  where  a  favorite, 
and  in  184(5  Julio  del  Grillo,  son  and  heir  of  the 
Marquis  of  Capranica,  saw  her,  and  loved  her,  and 
offered  to  marry  her.  The  chronicler  from  whenj 
!  we  cull  these  facts  of  high  romance  informs  us  that 
the  pride  of  the  line  old  Italian  nobleman  and  of  all 
his  fine  old  family  was  aroused  by  the  threatened 
degradation.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain.  The  af- 
fair took  the  course  that  it  always  does  in  the  line 
old  English  comedy.  The  lovers  eloped  and  were 
married;  then  returned  upon  their  knees,  and  were 
reconciled  to  the  line  old  people,  who  insisted  that 
the  Marc  hesa  del  Grillo — for  such,  says  the  proud 
chronicler,  is  the  true  title  of  Ristori — should  re- 
main at  their  villa,  where  she  remained  in  seclu- 
sion for  nearly  two  years.  Rut  the.  retirement  was 
haunted  and  disturbed  by  the  ghosts  of  former  tri- 
umphs and  excitements.  She  longed  to  return  to 
the  sta  re,  for  which  her  genius  so  peculiarly  litted 
her:  and  she  again  appeared  at  Home,  in  1848,  iu 
Altieri's  tragedy  of  Mi/rr/m.  Put  the  French  were 
soon  battering  at  the  city,  and  Kistori  left  the  the- 
atre for  the  hospital;  nor  was  it  till  I860  that  she 
returned  fo  the  stage,  of  w  hich  since  the  death  of 
Rachel  she  has  been  the  undisputed  queen. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  Kistori  will  play  in  the 
Italian  language.  As  with  Rachel,  this  must,  of 
course,  limit  both  her  audience  and  their  enjoyment. 
Yet  her  magnificent  action,  her  womanly  tenderness 
and  passion,  the  pathos  of  tho  heart,  will  not  fail 
of  their  effect.    These  are  of  no  country,  and  appeal 
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to  the  universal  sympathy  of  humanity.  Her  com- 
ing assures  us  of  a  refined  and  profound  artistic  en- 
joyment. The  "  whole  audience"  may  not  "  rise  in 
a  body,  so  deeply  moved  that  the  play  for  some  mo- 
ments can  not  proceed;"  their  " overwrought  feel- 
ings" may  not  find  "an  outlet  in  loud  shouts,  clap- 


ping of  hands,  wavings  of  handkerchiefs,  and  such 
tumults  of  applause  as  are  very,  very  rarely  wit- 
nessed in  any  theatre  :"  but  they  will  certainly  feel 
to  their  hearts  that  exquisite  charm  of  true  woman- 
hood which  is  described  as  the  crowning  grace  of 
Ristori. 


ftlnntfiuj  %mxt  i 

UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  August.  It  em- 
braces the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  Congress ; 
several  changes  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  successful  lay- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable ;  the  change  in 
the  British  Ministry  ;  and  the  progress  and  proba- 
ble termination  of  the  war  in  Europe.  So  many 
important  events  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  course 
of  a  single  month. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

On  the  loth  of  June  the  "National  Union  Club" 
of  Washington  issued  a  call  for  a  "  Union  National 
Convention,"  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
14th  of  August.  Among  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Club  are  Senators  Browning,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Doolittle,  and  Cowan.  This  call  is 
sanctioned  by  prominent  men  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  favor  the  general  policy  of  the  President, 
and  oppose  that  of  the  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  prescribes  that  the  Convention  shall 
consist  of  at  least  two  delegates  from  each  Con- 
gressional district  of  all  the  States,  four  from  each 
State  at  large,  two  from  each  Territory,  two  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  chosen  by  electors 
of  the  several  States  "  who  sustain  the  Administra- 
tion ha  maintaining  unbroken  the  union  of  the  States 
under  the  Constitution,  and  who  agree  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions,*'  which  we  present  in  a  greatly 
abridged  form : 

1.  The  Union  is  indissoluble,  and  the  Constitution,  aad 
the  laws  passed  in  accordance  with  it,  are  supreme. 

2.  The  rights  and  equality  of  the  States,  including  the 
right  of  representation  in  Congress,  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

3.  There  i3  nowhere  any  right  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
either  by  withdrawal  of  States,  by  force  of  arms,  by  Con- 
gressional action,  by  secession,  by  exclusion  of  Representa- 
tives, or  by  the  National  Government  in  any  form. 

4.  Slavery  ia  abolished,  and  can  not  be  restored  in  any 
State  or  Territory. 

5.  Each  State  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  electors. 

6.  Each  State  has  the  right  to  order  its  own  domestic 
concerns,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution.  "The  over- 
throw of  that  system,  by  usurpation  and  centralization 
of  power  in  Congress,  would  be  a  revolution  dangerous  to  a 
Republican  Government  and  destructive  of  liberty;"  and 
while  each  House  is  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  yet  "  the  exclusion  of  loyal  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, properly  chosen  and  qualified  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  is  unjust  and  revolutionary." 

7.  The  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution;  this  having  beeu  achieved,  the  re- 
bellion having  been  suppressed,  and  all  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  Government  having  ceased,  war  measures 
should  also  cease;  and  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
National  credit  there  should  be  uan  early  restoration  of 
all  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  all  their  Constitutional 
powers  in  the  National  Government." 

8.  All  electors  who  agree  in  the  foregoing  propositions 
are  invited  to  vote  for  delegates  to  this  Convention ;  u  but 
no  delegate  will  take  a  seat  in  such  Convention  who 
doe3  not  loyally  accept  the  National  situation,  and  cordial- 
ly indorse  the  principles  above  set  forth,  and  who  is  not 
attached  in  true  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  call  for  this  Convention,  taking  as  it  did  the 
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form  of  a  measure  of  the  Administration,  led  to  a 
partial  re-construction  of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  (July  11),  warmly  approv- 
ing of  this  Convention.  "  I  regard,  "he  said,  "a  res- 
toration of  the  unity  of  the  country  its  immediate, 
as  well  as  its  most  vital  interest.  That  restoration 
will  be  complete  when  loyal  men  are  admitted  as 
Representatives  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  eleven  States 

so  long  unrepresented  in  Congress  Congress 

possesses  that  power  exclusively ;  Congress,  after  a 
session  of  seven  months,  still  omits  to  exercise  that 
power.  What  can  be  done  to  induce  Congress  to 
act?"  A  Convention  of  the  people  he  thinks  every 
way  proper,  which  should  urge  this  action  upon 
Congress.  "  No  one  party,"  continues  Mr.  Seward, 
"  could  do  this  effectually,  or  even  seems  willing  to 
do  it  alone.  No  local  or  popular  organization  could 
do  it  effectually.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  parties 
alike,  of  all  the  States,  and  of  all  sections — a  national 
interest,  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  The 
Convention  indeed  may  not  succeed  in  inducing 
Congress  to  act  ;  but  if  they  fail  the  attempt  can 
make  matters  no  wrorse.  It  will  be  a  lawful  and 
patriotic  attempt  in  the  right  direction." 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  do  not 
appear  to  have  expressed  themselves  publicly  on 
this  question,  but  their  silence  is  considered  to  be 
an  approval  of  the  calling  of  this  Convention. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Speed,  wrote  disap- 
proving of  the  Convention,  and  refusing  to  recog- 
nize in  those  who  had  called  it  the  representatives 
of  the  Union  party.  He  resigned  his  position,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stansberry.  Mr.  Den- 
nison,  Postmaster-General,  also  resigned,  upon  the 
same  general  grounds,  and  Mr.  Randall  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Mr.  Harlan,  Secretary  of  tho 
Interior,  resigned,  and  Senator  Browning  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

RESTORATION  OF  TENNESSEE. 

On  the  23d  of  July  a  joint  resolution,  originating 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  restoring  Tennessee  to  her  place  in  the 
Union.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution  recites, 
that  in  18G1  the  Government  of  that  State  was 
seized  upon  by  persons  hostile  to  the  United  Stales  ; 
that  the  State  could  be  restored  to  the  Union  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  law-making  power  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  the  State  having  been 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  United 
States  ;  that  the  people  did  in  February,  18G5,  rati- 
fy a  Constitution  abolishing  slavery,  and  nullifying 
all  laws  passed  during  secession  ;  and  a  State  Gov- 
ernment has  been  organized  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, which  has  "ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slav- 
ery, and  also  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  30th 
Congress,  and  has  done  other  acts  proclaiming  and 
denoting  loyalty."  It  is  therefore  resolved  by  Con- 
gress, "  That  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  hereby  re- 
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stored  to  her  former  practical  relations  to  the  Union, 
and  is  again  entitled  to  be  represented  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress." 

The  President,  while  signing  this  joint  resolution, 
takes  occasion  to  object  to  many  of  the  points  em- 
braced in  the  preamble,  which,  he  says,  "consists 
of  statements  some  of  which  are  assumed,  while 
the  resolution  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
comprises  no  legislation,  and  confers  no  power  which 
is  binding  upon  the  respective  Houses,  the  Execu- 
tive, or  the  States."  After  criticising  the  details 
of  the  resolution,  the  President  says:  ''Earnestly 
desiring  to  relieve  every  cause  of  further  delay, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  the  admission  to  seats  of  lo\7al  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  I  have, 
notwithstanding  the  anomalous  character  of  this 
proceeding,  affixed  my  signature  to  this  resolution. 
My  approval  is  not,  however,  to  be  construed  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass 
laws  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  duly  qualified 
representatives  from  any  of  the  States.  Neither  is 
it  to  be  considered  as  committing  me  to  all  the 
statements  made  in  the  preamble,  some  of  which 
are,  in  my  opinion,  without  foundation  in  fact." 
The  President  concludes  by  "earnestly  repeating 
his  recommendation  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
and  all  other  States  to  a  fair  and  equal  participation 
in  the  National  Legislature,  when  they  present 
themselves  in  the  persons  of  loyal  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  can  comply  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws." — The 
members  elect  from  Tennessee  were  admitted  to 
their  seats  without  question,  except  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  chosen  Senator,  who  it  was  urged 
could  not  take  the  oath  because  he  had  held  a  ju- 
dicial office  under  the  Confederate  Government. 
His  case  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  which  re- 
ported in  his  favor.  He  accordingly  took  the  oath 
as  prescribed  b}'  law,  and  was  admitted  to  his  seat 
at  the  very  close  of  the  session. 

the  freedmen's  bureau  again. 

A  Bill  to  continue  in  force,  and  to  amend  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill,  was  passed  by  Congress. 
Tbe  President,  on  the  5th  of  July,  returned  the  bill  to 
the  House,  with  his  veto.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
withholding  his  signature  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  before  given  for  vetoing  the  new  Freedmen's 
Bill,  as  noted  in  a  former  Record.  In  the  House 
the  bill  was  repassed  by  a  vote  of  103  to  33,  not- 
withstanding the  veto  of  the  President.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  bill  was  again  taken  up  in  the  Senate  ; 
so  that  this  Bureau  stands  as  before,  its  powers  to 
exist  for  a  year  after  the  announced  close  of  the 
war ;  that  is  until  February,  18G7. 

NEBRASKA. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  session  a  bill  admitting 
Nebraska  as  a  State  of  the  Union  was  passed.  But 
the  President  did  not  either  sign  or  veto  it ;  so  that 
the  question  lies  over  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

CLOSING  SCENES  OF  CONGRESS. 

Congress  adjourned,  nominally,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  though  the  session  was  really  prolonged  until 
after  daylight  on  the  29th.  Tbe  most  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  last  day  was  the  action  on  tbe  questions 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress,  and 
of  granting  bounties  to  soldiers.  The  House  had 
rejected  the  former,  the  Senate  the  latter.  Final- 
ly, a  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to  introduce 


both  measures  into  the  Appropriation  Bill.  In  this 
shape,  having  gone  through  the  Senate,  it  was 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  meagre  majority,  several 
members  declaring  that  they  voted  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing their  own  salaries  solely  in  order  to  secure 
the  bounty  to  soldiers.  By  this  Bill  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  are  raised  from  $3000  to 
$5000,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  have  $8000 ; 
and  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  three  years,  and  either 
served  the  whole  time  or  were  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability,  are  to  receive  a  bounty  of  $100; 
two -years  soldiers  to  have  $50.  After  passing 
unanimous  votes  of  thanks  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  Houses,  Congress  finally  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  time  appointed  by  law  in  December. 

We  have  given,  in  the  successive  numbers  of  this 
Record,  a  somewhat  detailed  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  upon  the  leading  questions  which 
have  come  before  it.  Omitting  notice  of  Acts  of 
private  or  local  interest,  the  following  is  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  actual  action  of  Congress  during  the 
late  session  : 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill:  Passed  by  both  Houses, 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  enacted  by  the  requi- 
site majority  of  more  than  two-thirds. 

Pension  Bill:  Grants  pensions  of  $25  per  month 
to  soldiers  or  sailors  who  have  been  wholly  disabled 
while  in  the  performance  of  duty  ;  and  $15  a  month 
to  those  who  have,  in  a  manner  specified,  been  par- 
tially disabled.  The  bill  guards  against  abuses  and 
extortion  on  the  part  of  lawyers  and  others  engaged 
in  prosecuting  such  claims. 

Homestead  Law :  Provides  that  the  public  lands 
in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida,  shall  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  laws  previously  existing,  without  regard  to 
race  or  color  of  persons  applying  for  them.  The 
Act  confines  the  benefits  derived  from  it  to  those 
who  are  heads  of  families,  or  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  excludes  mineral  lands  from  oc- 
cupation. 

Pacific  Railway :  This  amends  previous  Acts, 
grants  aid  to  a  Company  to  construct  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  across  the  continent,  forming,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  a  continuous  line. 

Internal  Revenue :  Tbis  Act  is  too  long  to  be  re- 
produced, even  in  abstract.  It  defines  the  whole 
subject  of  Internal  Taxation. 

Freedmen's  Bureau:  The  principal  features  of 
this  bill  have  been  given  in  this  Record.  Vetoed 
by  the  President.  Another  Act  extending  the 
operation  of  the  present  Bureau  passed,  and  also 
vetoed. 

Bounties  to  Soldiers  and  pay  to  Congressmen: 
Raises  the  salary  of  members  of  Congress  from 
$3000  to  $5000,  and  grants  bounties  to  three-years 
soldiers,  of  $100 ;  to  two-years  soldiers,  of  $50. 

Army  Bill:  Fixes  the  regular  army  at  5  regi- 
ments of  artillery,  10  of  cavalry,  and  45  of  infantry  ; 
2  regiments  of  cavalry  and  4  of  infantry  to  be  of 
colored  men.  The  officers  to  be  1  general,  1  lieu- 
tenant-general, 5  major-generals,  10  brigadier-gen- 
erals, besides  those  of  lower  grades.  No  one  who 
has  served  in  the  Confederate  army  to  be  eligible  as 
an  officer. — Grant  is  appointed  General;  Sherman, 
Lieutenant-General. 

U.  S.  Senators :  Each  Legislative  House  in  each 
State  is,  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  its  meeting,  to 
name  a  person  to  be  Senator.  The  Houses  are  to 
meet  in  joint  assembly  on  the  next  da}7 :  if  the  same 
person  is  named  by  both  Houses,  he  is  to  be  declared 
elected:  if  not,  the  joint  assembly  shall  proceed  to 
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choose.  If  no  choice  is  made  on  that  day,  the  joint 
assembly  shall  be  convened  and  t  ake  at  least  one  vote 
a  day  during  the  session,  or  until  a  choice  is  made. 

Mineral  Lands:  Under  the  title  of  "Ditches 
and  Canals,"  it  is  declared  that  all  mineral  lands  are 
open  to  exploration  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  patents  may  be  issued  in  favor  of  any 
claimant  or  association  of  claimants  who  have  act- 
ually expended  not  less  than  $1000.  A  special  sec- 
tion, whence  the  title  of  the  bill,  protects  the  right 
of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals. 
When  homesteads  have  been  located  upon  mineral 
lands  where  no  valuable  mines  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  which  are  purely  agricultural,  the  occu- 
pants shall  have  a  right  of  pre-emption. 

The  most  important  Public  Resolutions  passed 
provide  as  follows:  No.  1  Authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  expend  the  balance  of  fund  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  for  the  relief  of  destitute  In- 
dians.— No.  6  Directs  the  distribution  of  the  writ- 
ings of  James  Madison.— No.  8  Thanks  Admiral 
Farragut  and  his  officers  and  men  for  their  conduct 
at  Mobile  Bay,  August  5,  1804.— No.  11  Reimburses 
Miss  Clara  Barton  for  expenses  incurred  in  discov- 
ering graves  of  soldiers. — No.  12  Gives  the  assent 
of  Congress  to  the  transfer  of  the  counties  of  Berke- 
ley and  Jefferson  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia. — 
No.  21  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
preserve  from  desecration  the  graves  of  soldiers. — 
No.  22  Protests  against  pardons  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  persons  convicted  of  infamous  olfenses  on 
condition  of  emigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by 
the  requisite  majority  in  Congress,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  State  Legislatures,  has  been 
noted,  in  its  essential  features,  in  the  preceding  num- 
bers of  this  Kecord. 

Other  Bcsolutions,  which  by  the  signature  of  the 
President  have  become  laws,  revive  the  grade  of 
"General"  in  the  army — that  dignity  being  con- 
ferred upon  Grant,  while  Sherman  is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  "  Lieutenant-General ;"  and  create  the 
grades  of  "Admiral"  and  "Vice-Admiral"  in  the 
navy,  the  former  grade  being  allotted  to  Farragut, 
the  latter  to  D.  D.  Porter. 

On  the  4th  of  July  a  fire  in  Portland,  Maine,  de- 
stroyed fully  a  third  part  of  the  city,  including  al- 
most the  entire  business  portion  and  a  great  part  of 
the  churches  and  public  buildings.  Fully  a  quarter 
of  the  population  were  rendered  homeless.  The  en- 
tire loss  is  roughly  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  en- 
dured by  a  population  of  about  40,000. 

The  cholera  has  been  gradually  but  surely  ad- 
vancing in  various  quarters,  especially  in  New  York 
and  the  adjacent  city  of  Brooklyn.  It  has  not  as 
yet  assumed  the  form  of  a  decided  epidemic,  being 
confined  mainly  to  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  and 
filthy  quarters  of  the  cities,  and  to  some  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions.  In  New  York,  for  the  week  end- 
ing on  the  28th  of  July,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  771,  about  the  usual  average  at  this  season. 
Of  these  48  were  reported  as  from  cholera,  but  there 
were  176  from  cholera  infantum,  and  139  more  from 
cholera  morbus  and  other  diarrhceal  diseases ;  many 
of  these  should  probably  be  set  down  to  cholera. 

On  the  30th  of  July  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  It  grew  out  of  the  proposed  re- 
assemblage  there  of  a  Convention  which  was  in  1864 
convened  to  draft  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State. 
It  was  claimed  on  one  side  that  this  Convention 
having  adjourned,  the  official  functions  of  its  mem- 


bers had  ceased.  The  colored  population  appear  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  Convention,  while  the 
whites  were  adverse  to  it.  As  appears  the  acting- 
Governor  favored  the  meeting,  and  undertook  to 
protect  the  members.  When  it  assembled  a  min- 
gled crowd  of  both  colors  gathered  in  and  around 
the  building,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  in  an  uproar.  Collisions 
took  place,  the  police  endeavored  to  make  arrests ; 
the  Mayor  warned  all  peaceable  citizens  to  retire  to 
their  homes.  Finally  General  Baird,  commanding 
the  troops,  proclaimed  the  city  under  martial  law. 
The  President  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Herron,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  to  call  upon  the  military  com- 
mander for  sufficient  force  to  sustain  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  suppressing  "all  illegal  or  unlawful  as- 
semblies who  usurp  or  assume  to  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  without  having  first  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  State.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
Convention,"  says  the  President,  "let  it  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  from  the  people  of  the 
whole  State.  The  people  must  be  first  consulted 
in  changing  the  organized  laws  of  the  State.  Usurp- 
ation will  not  be  tolerated."  From  this  it  would 
appear  that,  in  the  view  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
vention was  an  unauthorized  and  illegal  body.  The 
number  of  lives  lost  in  this  riot  is  set  down  at  about 
thirty  of  the  colored  people  and  three  or  four  whites  ; 
but  other  statements,  apparently  not  reliable,  fully 
treble  these  numbers.  The  whole  affray  lasted  only 
a  few  hours.  Mayor  Monroe,  the  same  person  who 
held  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Farragut 
and  Butler  in  1862,  wrote  to  General  Baird  object- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  The  aid  of 
the  military,  he  says,  "would  have  been  gladly  re- 
ceived to  suppress  violence  when  such  intervention 
was  asked.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  by 
what  authority  it  is  made  to  assume  the  virtual  sup- 
pression of  the  civil  authority.  We  have  always 
been  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  the  principal  duty 
of  military  officers  in  this  country  to  sustain  and 
enforce  the  civil  law."  He  suggests  that  if  the  Gen- 
eral wished  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  riots,  he 
had  committed  a  mistake  in  having,  as  "  the  first 
act  of  his  administration  of  military  law,  released 
all  the  rioters  and  their  accessaries,  who  had  been 
arrested  by  the  police."  He  refused  to  act  as  Mayor 
until  civil  authority  was  restored.  A  Military  Com- 
mission. General  Mower,  President,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  this  riot. 

LAYING  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Atlantic  telegraphic  cable  has  been  safely 
laid,  and  the  line  has  been  for  a  week  in  successful 
operation.  The  work  was  fairly  begun  on  the  6th 
of  July,  when  the  shore-end  was  landed  at  Valentia, 
in  Ireland.  On  the  13th  the  deep-sea  line  was 
spliced  to  the  shore-end,  and  the  Great  Eastern  with 
the  cable  on  board,  accompanied  by  three  consorts, 
set  out  on  the  voyage.  Nothing  further  was  heard 
of  the  expedition  until  Sunday  morning,  July  29, 
when  a  dispatch  from  Cyrus  W.  Field  reached  New 
York,  announcing  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
vessels  had  reached  Heart's  Content,  the  American 
terminus,  having  laid  the  cable  across  the  ocean ; 
that  it  was  in  perfect  order,  and  that  they  were  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  Ireland.  Not  a 
single  misadventure  had  occurred.  The  whole  dis- 
tance sailed  by  the  fleet  was  1686  nautical  miles,  the 
length  of  cable  payed  out  was  1866  miles,  showing 
a  "  slack"  of  only  about  12  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
sailing  was  singularly  uniform,  the  least  distance 
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made  in  a  single  clay  being  105  miles,  the  greatest 
128  ;  the  average  being  120.  The  first  message 
sent  through  the  line  was  this,  11 A  treaty  of  peace 
has  been  signed  between  A  ustria  and  Prussia"  This 
message  was  received  at  Heart's  Content  on  the 
29th,  and  brought  news  eleven  days  later  than  had 
been  received  by  steamer.  On  the  27th  Queen 
Victoria,  then  at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sent 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  "The  Queen  congratulates  the  President 
on  the  successful  completion  of  an  undertaking 
which  she  hopes  may  serve  as  an  additional  bond 
of  Union  between  the  United  States  and  England." 
This  dispatch  appears  to  have  left  Valentia  on  the 
28th  ;  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  steamer  to  Aspy  Bay  in  New- 
foundland, at  present  the  nearest  point  of  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  United  States; 
and  by  half  past  11  the  President  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply :  "The  President  of  the  United  States 
acknowledges  with  profound  gratification  the  receipt 
of  Her  Majesty's  dispatch,  and  cordially  recipro- 
cates the  hope  that  the  cable  which  now  unites  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres  may  serve  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  peace  and  amity  between 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States."  It  is  announced  that  the 
Great  Eastern  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  spot 
where  the  cable  was  lost  last  year,  and  endeavor  to 
recover  and  relay  it.  If  this  attempt  is  successful 
there  will  soon  be  a  double  line  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  submarine  line  to  connect  Heart's  Content  with 
the  main  land  has  yet  to  be  laid ;  and  there  is  a 
space  of  eighty  miles  over  which  dispatches  are  car- 
ried by  steamer.  Until  this  telegraphic  link  is  sup- 
plied New  York  is  still  twenty-four  hours  distant 
from  Europe.  When  this  line  is  laid  the  communi- 
cation will  be  almost  instantaneous  ;  or,  indeed, 
taking  into  account  the  difference  of  time  between 
the  two  hemispheres,  a  message  may  perhaps  be 
received  here  some  minutes  earlier  than — measured 
by  the  sun  and  chronometers — it  was  sent.  The 
telegraph  is  now  opened  for  business,  the  rates  fixed 
for  the  present  being  about  one  dollar  a  letter,  paya- 
ble in  gold. 

FOREIGN. 
SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

The  Empress  Carlotta  of  Mexico  has  left  that 
country  for  Europe,  it  is  said,  upon  a  diplomatic 
mission.  Report  says  that  she  will  represent  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  that,  in  case  the  French 
troops  are  withdrawn,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Maximilian  to  maintain  his  authority.  It  is  re- 
ported, however,  that  two  French  vessels  have  act- 
ually received  orders  to  sail  for  Mexico,  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  first  detachment  of  the  French 
troops. 

On  the  River  Plata  there  has  been  severe  fight- 
ing, especially  on  May  24,  at  a  place  named  Tu- 
guity.  According  to  the  Argentine  official  ac- 
counts, the  allied  forces  of  that  Republic  and  Bra- 
zil gained  a  decided  victory.  President  Mitre  says 
that  the  Paraguayans  lost  4200  dead,  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Allies  being  702 
killed  and  2645  wounded.  Newspaper  accounts 
represent  the  action  as  in  effect  a  drawn  battle, 
both  parties,  after  suffering  severely  and  about 
equally,  retiring  to  their  intrenchments.  In  Par- 
aguay it  was  regarded  as  a  great  victory,  and  a 
grand  celebration  was  held  in  honor  of  it  at  Asun- 
cion, the  capital. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Ministry  having  been  beaten  in  Parliament 
upon  an  important  provision  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
resigned  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  majority  was 
indeed  small,  315  to  304.  The  Queen  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  resignation,  wishing  the  Ministry 
to  accept  the  defeat,  and  for  a  time  to  abandon  the 
project  of  carrying  the  Bill ;  but  as  they  persisted, 
Lord  Derby  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry.  It  took  two  weeks  to  accomplish 
this.  The  principal  members  of  the  new  Ministry 
are :  Lord  Derby,  Prime  Minister ;  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Stanley,  For- 
eign Secretary;  Mr.  Walpole,  Home  Secretary; 
Lord  Carnarvon,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Lord  Cran- 
borne,  Secretary  for  India ;  General  Peel,  Secretary 
of  War ;  Sir  John  Pakington,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty; the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  President  of 
the  Council;  Lord  Malmsbury,  Privy  Seal;  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Mr.  Hardy, 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Lord  Derby  in 
announcing  the  general  polic}r  of  the  Government 
said,  that  in  respect  to  the  war  it  would  "studiously 
maintain  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  between  all 
the  contending  parties,  only  ready  at  any  time  to 
offer  its  good  'offices  if  there  appeared  the  slightest 
gleam  of  hope  that,  combined  with  those  of  other 
neutral  Powers,  such  as  France  and  Russia,  they 
might  lead  to  a  termination  of  this  bloody  struggle, 
and  to  the  restoration  of  peace."  In  reference  to 
the  United  States,  he  said  that  he  "  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  wise  course 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  taking,  in  seeking  to  reconcile  and  bring  back  to 
the  Union  the  vanquished  members  who  seceded 
from  it,  may  terminate  any  feeling  of  irritation 
which  yet  prevails  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  this  country,  and  that  nothing  will 
interrupt  the  friendly  and  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries." — In  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  late 
Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  he  said  that,  notwith- 
standing the  "latitude  which  is  given  in  the  United 
States  to  all  expressions  of  public  feeling,  and  to 
any  thing  short  of  actual  violation  of  the  law,  yet, 
as  soon  as  the  law  was  plainly  about  to  be  violated, 
vigorous  and  decided  measures,  as  I  acknowledge 
with  the  utmost  gratitude,  were  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  prevent  a  violation 
of  their  own  laws,  and  the  rights  of  friendly  states, 
by  a  lawless  band  of  marauders."  Lord  Derby  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  the  most  decided  appro- 
bation of  the  scheme  for  a  Confederation  of  the 
British  Provinces  in  America  as  essential  to  the 
well-being,  unity,  and  strength  of  Canada,  ' '  under 
a  system  of  the  freest  possible  government,  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  unbroken  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown." 

The  Commission  for  investigating  the  late  riot 
and  massacre  in  Jamaica,  have  reported  that  the 
sevei*e  measures  taken  by  the  Governor  and  mili- 
tary authorities  were  uncalled-for  and  unjustifiable, 
and  that  Mr.  Gordon,  the  clergyman. who  was  hung, 
was  wholly  innocent,  and  judicially  murdered. 
Government  has  been  strongly  urged  to  institute  a 
prosecution  for  murder  against  Governor  Eyre,  but 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  he  acted  not  malicious- 
ly, but  under  a  mistaken  opinion  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  widow  of  the  murdered  man  has  also 
|  been  urged  to  bring  in  a  prosecution,  but  she  de- 
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clined  to  do  so,  choosing  rather  to  leave  the  murder- 
ers to  the  decision  of  a  higher  power. 

The  American  double-turretcd  monitor,  the  Mi- 
antonomoh,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  reached 
British  waters.  This,  together  with  the  passage 
of  the  Monadnock  around  Cape  Horn  to  California, 
demonstrates  the  sea-worthy  capacity  of  this  class 
of  vessels.  The  Miantonomoh  has  excited  great  in- 
terest in  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  competent 
authorities  declare  that  the  British  navy  does  not 
possess  a  single  iron-clad  which  could  destroy  her 
by  gunnery,  while  there  is  not  one  which  she  could 
not  destroy. 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROrE. 

The  war  in  Europe,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  in- 
dications furnished  by  telegraphic  dispatches,  has 
been  concluded,  occupying  a  period  of  just  forty 
days.  Never  before  were  military  operations  of 
such  magnitude  conducted  in  so  short  a  period.  On 
the  18th  of  June  war  was  formally  declared  by  Italy 
and  Prussia  against  Austria,  and  virtually  against 
the  German  States  which  sided  with  Austria.  The 
Prussians  advancing  rapidly  southward  occupied 
Dresden,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon  army 
retreating  to  Bohemia,  to  unite  with  the  Austrians. 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  several  other  minor 
states  were  speedily,  and  with  scarce  a  show  of  op- 
position, overrun  by  the  Prussians. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  army  moved  against  the 
Austrians.  On  the  2i3d  of  June  this  army,  number- 
ing nearly  100,000,  crossed  the  Mincio,  in  separate 
divisions,  separated  by  considerable  intervals.  The 
Austrian  Archduke  Albert,  taking  advantago  of  this, 
amused  one  corps  of  the  Italians  by  demonstrations, 
while  he  threw  a  force  of  00,000  upon  another  divi- 
sion of  the  Italians,  of  hardly  half  this  number. 
After  a  severe  conflict,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole 
day  of  the  24th,  this  Italian  corps  was  defeated,  the 
Austrians  concluding  their  victory  by  storming  the 
decisive  position  at  Custozza.  The  remaining  corps 
of  the  Italians  which  had  not  been  seriously  engaged, 
were,  however,  placed  in  a  position  so  perilous  as  to 
induce  the  King  to  withdraw  across  the  Mincio ;  this 
movement  was  made  without  much  molestation 
from  the  Austrians.  No  reliable  accounts  of  the 
losses  have  been  given ;  but  they  were  severe  on 
both  sides.  This  battle,  though  not  altogether  de- 
cisive, appeared  to  give  the  preponderance  in  this 
quarter  to  the  Austrians. 

The  Prussians  meanwhile  were  advancing  stead- 
ily into  Bohemia.  Benedek,  the  Austrian  General- 
in-Chief,  issued  an  arrogant  address  to  his  army. 
They  were,  he  said,  face  to  face  with  an  enemy  com- 
posed partly  of  youths  who  had  never  made  a  cam- 
paign, and  partly  those  who  would  rather  overturn 
their  own  Government  than  fight  the  Austrians. 
The  enemy  had  been  so  long  at  peace  that  he  had 
not  a  single  General  who  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  developing  his  faculties  on  the  field  of  battle. 
They,  he  adds,  "have  long  boasted  of  the  rapidity 
and  sureness  of  their  fire,  but  I  think  this  will  not 
profit  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  give 
them  time  to  fire  at  us.  We  shall  attack  him  with 
our  bayonets  and  the  butt-ends  of  our  muskets." 
The  strategy  of  Benedek  is  incomprehensible.  The 
Prussians  advanced  toward  Bohemia  in  two  main 
bodies.  The  first,  under  the  Crown  Prince  and  Gen- 
eral Steinmetz,  encountered  the  Austrians  on  the 
27th,  at  Nachod,  when  a  sharp  but  undecisive  action 
took  place.  Next  day  Steinmetz,  having  been  re- 
inforced, renewed  the  attack.    The  superiority  of 


the  Prussian  needle-gun  wras  evinced.  The  Aus- 
trians, unable  to  endure  the  close  and  rapid  fire, 
gave  way  into  full  retreat.  On  the  same  day,  July 
28,  a  battle  took  place  at  Trautenau  between  the 
Prussian  Guards  and  the  Austrians.  under  General 
Gablenz ;  here  also  the  Prussians  were  victorious. 
Still  another  battle  took  place  on  that  day  at  Miin- 
chengratz,  fifty  miles  from  Trautenau,  between  the 
Prussians,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  a 
force  of  Austrians  and  Saxons,  estimated  at  80,000, 
strongly  posted.  The  needle-gun  again  manifested 
its  superiority,  and  the  Austrians  were  beaten.  Next 
day,  July  29,  another  sanguinary  battle  occurred  at 
Gitschin,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  again  de- 
feated, and  forced  to  fall  back  toward  Joseph stadt. 

These  brilliant  successes  enabled  the  two  Prus- 
sian armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  which  had  been  advancing  from  dif- 
ferent directions  toward  a  common  centre,  to  put 
themselves  in  communication.  The  Austrians,  hav- 
ing neglected  to  strike  with  their  full  force  against 
the  divided  army,  were  now  compelled  to  retreat  in 
order  to  concentrate.  This  concentration  was  ef- 
fected between  the  strong  fortresses  of  Josephstadt 
and  Konigsgriitz.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  two  Prus- 
sian armies  advanced  upon  the  Austrians  from  dif- 
ferent points,  the  actual  junction  being  made  upon 
the  battle-field,  which  lay  mainly  near  the  little 
village  of  Sadowa  about  midway  between  the  two 
fortresses,  which  stand  about  a  dozen  miles  apart. 
The  forces  are  said  to  have  numbered  about  250,000 
on  each  side,  each  having  more  than  700  pieces  of 
artillery.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  they  were  the 
largest  armies  ever  brought  in  modern  times  upon  a 
single  field.  The  action  commenced  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  Austrians  held  their  ground 
firmly  for  several  hours ;  but  about  noon  the  Prus- 
sians, as  stated  by  General  Benedek,  "  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  unobserved  in  Klum.  The 
rain  prevented  the  smoke  of  the  powder  from  dis- 
persing, and  a  distinct  view  of  the  position  was 
therefore  impossible.  The  enemy  were  thereby 
enabled  to  advance  into  our  position  near  Klum, 
whence  they  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  poured  a 
heavy  fire  into  our  flank  and  rear.  The  latter 
wavered  and  fell  back  upon  the  troops  adjoining 
them,  and  notwithstanding  every  exertion  I  could 
not  succeed  in  arresting  the  retreat,  which  at  first 
commenced  slowly,  but  increased  in  haste  as  the 
enemy  pressed  forward,  until  at  length  the  whole 
army  had  withdrawn  across  the  Elbe  to  Pardu- 
bitz."  The  Austrians  were  badly  defeated,  but  not 
routed,  although  their  retreat  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a  disorderly  one.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
severe,  much  the  greatest  on  that  of  the  Austrians. 
The  estimates  vary  greatly ;  but  those  which  ap- 
pear most  probable  place  those  of  the  Austrians  at 
40,000,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  more 
than  100  guns.  W.  H.  Russell,  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  was  with  the  Austrian  army, 
and  saw  the  whole  fight  from  a  favorable  position. 
From  his  long  and  minute  account  we  extract  a 
single  passage,  describing  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant moments  of  the  battle : 

"  It  was  now  near  two  o'clock.  On  the  left  and  centre 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  all  but  beaten.  It  seemed  as  if  a  charge  en 
masse  of  the  horse  deployed  for  miles  on  the  plateau  could 
roll  up  their  centre  on  their  left,  or  crumble  the  left  into 
pieces.  The  Prussians  in  the  centre  made  another  grand 
effort.  The  movements  of  the  Austrians  from  the  right 
centre  to  oppose  the  last  effort  of  the  Prussians  increased 
the  open  interval  between  the  centre  and  the  extreme 
right  retiring  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  river,  but  the 
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Austrians  did  not  perceive  it,  or,  if  they  did,  could  not 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  enemy  along  the  plateau  by 
the  big  tree  toward  Klum.  The  Austrian  right  and  re- 
serves become  more  unsteady,  but  their  artillery  contests 
every  foot  of  ground.  Suddenly  a  spattering  of  musketry 
breaks  out  of  the  trees  and  houses  of  Klum  right  down  on 
the  Austrian  gunners  and  on  the  columns  of  infantry  drawn 
up  on  the  slopes  below.  The  gunners  fall  on  all  sides — 
their  horses  are  disabled — the  fire  increases  in  intensity — 
the  Prussians  on  the  ridge  press  on  over  the  plateau:  this 
is  an  awftd  catastrophe — two  columns  of  Austrians  are  led 
against  the  village,  but  they  can  not  stand  the  fire,  and 
after  three  attempts  to  carry  it  retreat,  leaving  the  hill- 
side covered  with  the  fallen.  It  is  a  terrible  moment ! 
The  Prussians  see  their  advantage ;  they  here  get  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  position.  In  vain  the  staff-officers 
fly  to  the  reserves  and  hasten  to  get  back  some  of  the  ar- 
tillery from  the  front.  The  dark-blue  regiments  multiply 
on  ail  sides,  and  from  their  edges  roll  perpetually  spark- 
ling musketry.  Their  guns  hurry  up,  and  from  the  slopo 
take  both  the  Austrians  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  re- 
serves in  flank.  They  spread  away  to  the  woods  near  the 
Prague  road  and  fire  into  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  gun- 
ners. Thus  a  wedge,  growing  broader  and  driven  in  more 
deeply  every  instant,  was  forced  into  the  very  body  of  the 
Austrian  army,  separating  it  at  the  heart,  and  dividing 
its  left  and  centre  from  the  right.  The  troops  in  the  cen- 
tre and  left  are  dismayed  at  hearing  the  enemy's  guns  in 
their  rear,  and  are  soon  exposed  to  the  fire  which  most  of 
all  destroys  the  morale  of  soldiers  already  shaken  by  sur- 
prise. The  right,  previously  broken  up  and  discomfited, 
hurry  toward  the  Prague  road  in  something  like  confusion, 
nnd  spread  alarm  among  the  reserves  of  the  centre  and 
left.  The  regular  lines  of  the  columns  below  are  gradually 
bulging  out,  and  are  at  last  swallowed  up  in  disordered 
multitude.  Officers  gallop  about  trying  to  restore  order. 
Some  regiments  hold  together,  though  they  are  losing 
men  in  heaps  every  instant.  The  left  wing  is  arrested  in 
its  onward  progress.  The  Prussian  generals  in  front  of 
them  and  on  the  centre,  seeing  their  enemy  waver,  throw 
their  battalions  against  them  and  encourage  their  artillery 
to  fresh  efforts,  but  the  formidable  Austrian  cavalry  pre- 
vents any  hasty  or  enthusiastic  demonstrations  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  light,  whom  long-continued  fighting 
and  heavy  losses  must  have  somewhat  enervated." 

The  success  of  the  Prussians  in  this  action  seems 
to  have  been  won  by  hard  fighting  and  superior 
generalship  rather  than  by  any  superiority  in  num- 
bers or  quality  of  arms. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  apparently  with  the 
view  of  stopping  hostilities  in  Italy,  and  so  enabling 
him  to  bring  his  whole  force  against  Prussia,  ceded 
Yenetia  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  having,  as  he 
said,  "  maintained  the  honor  of  his  arms  in  Italy," 
and  concurring  in  the  principles  advanced  by  the 
French  Emperor  in  relation  to  the  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  Europe.  He  at  the  same  time  requested 
Napoleon  to  mediate  an  armistice  with  Italy.  The 
French  Emperor  accepted  the  cession,  upon  what 
terms  does  not  appear;  and  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  armistice  with  Italy.  These  efforts  were 
at  first  unavailing,  the  King  of  Italy  declaring  that 
he  could  treat  with  Austria  only  in  conjunction  with 
his  Prussian  ally,  and  resumed  offensive  movements, 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  only  partial  details. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  10th  of  Jul}',  ad- 
dressed a  manifesto  to  his  people,  admitting  the 
heavy  reverses  which  his  troops  had  sustained,  and 
saying  that  in  view  of  them  "  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  the  good  offices  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
requesting  his  good  offices  for  bringing  about  an 
armistice  with  Italy.  Not  merely  did  the  Emperor 
readily  respond  to  my  demand,  but  with  the  noble 
intention  of  preventing  any  further  bloodshed,  he 
even  of  his  own  accord  offered  to  mediate  with  Prus- 
sia for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  for  opening 
negotiations  for  peace.  This  offer  I  have  accepted. 
I  am  prepared  to  make  peace  upon  honorable  con- 
ditions in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  and 
bloodshed  of  war.  But  I  will  never  sanction  a 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  Austria's  position  as  a  great  Power  would  be 


shaken.  Sooner  than  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
I  am  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity, and  in  this  I  am  sure  of  my  people's  ap- 
proval. Austria  has  been  severely  visited  bv  mis- 
fortune, but  she  is  not  humiliated  or  bowed  down. 
Have  confidence  in  your  Emperor.  The  Peoples 
of  Austria  have  never  shown  themselves  greater 
than  in  misfortune.  I  will  follow  the  examples  of 
my  forefathers,  and  will  lead  you  on  with  determin- 
ation, perseverance,  and  unshakable  confidence  in 
God." 

The  Prussians  at  first  seem  to  have  declined  not 
only  proffers  for  an  armistice  directly  made  by 
Austria  but  those  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of 
France.  The  reported  details  of  the  negotiations 
are  wholly  contradictory.  But  at  all  events  the 
Prussians  kept  on  in  their  victorious  progress.  On 
the  11th  of  July  they  defeated  the  Bavarians  near 
Kissingen.  On  the  14th  the  Prussians  encountered 
the  Federal  army  at  Aschaffenburg,  near  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  defeating  it,  after  a  severe  contest,  and 
entering  Frankfort,  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  which  had 
in  the  mean  while  been  transferred  to  Augsburg. 
The  Austrian  army  fell  back  toward  Yienna,  where, 
according  to  report,  400,000  troops  were  concentrated 
for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  the  Archduke  Charles 
taking  the  place  of  Benedek  as  commander  of  the 
entire  arm}7. 

The  Italians  meanwhile  resumed  military  opera- 
tions which  had  been  suspended  after  their  defeat 
at  Custozza.  On  the  14th  their  troops  were  in  un- 
disturbed occupation  of  Padua.  On  the  16th  the 
Austrians  in  Yenetia  retired  within  the  fortresses. 
On  the  17th  the  Italians  attacked  successfully  Bor- 
goforte,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  seven 
miles  from  Mantua.  Several  unimportant  engage- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  Tyrol  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  Italians.  On  the  18th  the  Italian 
fleet  assailed  Fort  George  on  the  island  of  Lissa,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  after  a  cannonade  of  sev- 
eral hours  silenced  it,  a  powder  magazine  within  the 
fort  having  exploded.  The  Italians  were  on  tho 
point  of  disembarking  when  the  Austrian  fleet  was 
perceived  to  be  approaching  in  order  to  prevent  the 
landing.  Yv'e  are  briefly  informed  by  telegraph 
that  an  action  ensued  in  which  the  Italian  iron-clad 
Be  d'  Italia  was  sunk  and  another  blown  up.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  the  Austrian  squadron  re- 
tired after  one  man-of-war  and  two  steamers  had 
been  sunk ;  while  another  says  the  Italian  fleet  was 
driven  off  and  was  pursued  by  the  Austrians. 

The  negotiations  for  a  truce  took  the  following 
form  :  On  the  12th  of  July  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  legation  at  Berlin  delivered  to  the  Austrian 
Government  the  proposals  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  would  abstain  from  hostilities  for  three  days  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  ascertaining  the  intentions 
of  the  Italian  Government,  upon  condition  that  the 
Austriansshould  evacuate  the  country  lying  between 
the  Prussian  position  and  the  River  Thaya;  the 
Austrian  armies,  with  all  their  trains,  to  remain 
stationaiy ;  the  Prussians  to  remain  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles  from  Olmutz ;  and  the  Prague  and 
Dresden  Railway  to  he  open  for  transmission  of 
supplies  to  the  Prussian  army.  The  Austrians  de- 
clined to  accept  these  conditions  on  various  grounds, 
and  proposed  others,  the  principal  points  being  that 
a  line  of  domarkation  should  be  fixed  which  neither 
army  should  cross,  but  within  which  each  should 
have  freedom  of  movement ;  and  the  Emperor  would 
endeavor  to  induce  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  consent 
to  the  condition  respecting  the  Prague  and  Dres- 
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den  Railway.  The  King  of  Prussia  rejected  this 
proposition.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  still  endeav- 
ored to  bring  about  an  armistice ;  but  Prussia  de- 
clined to  accede  unless  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
should  be  settled.  Prussia  demanded  that  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be  unit- 
ed with  her,  and  that  she  should  also  have  the  slip 
of  territory  lying  between  her  eastern  and  western 
provinces;  that  the  unity  of  Germany  should  be 
established  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  Austria 
being  excluded  from  the  Confederation.  Napoleon 
recognized  the  justice  of  these  demands,  and  an- 
nounced that,  should  Austria  refuse  to  accede,  he 
should  remain  neutral  in  the  contest.  According 
to  the  latest  reports  by  steamer,  which  come  down 
to  the  London  date  of  July  21,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment rejected  the  terms  of  Prussia,  and  their 
whole  army  fell  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vien- 
na, where  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  desperate  de- 


fense ;  and  the  Prussians  followed  after,  and  were 
then  within  three  days'  easy  march  of  the  Austrian 
capital.  But  the  telegraphic  dispatches  of  a  week 
later  announce  that  a  truce  for  five  days  was  agreed 
upon,  which  was  extended  into  an  armistice  for  four 
weeks,  signed  by  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  other  German  States,  and  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress  which  embrace  a  lasting  peace 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  dispatch  is  dated 
on  the  28th  of  July,  so  that  the  first  telegraphic 
message,  announcing  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  premature. 
As  we  close  this  Record,  on  the  morning  of  August 
2,  the  London  telegraphic  dispatch  of  July  28,  which 
reached  New  York  on  the  30th,  is  the  latest  re- 
ceived, an  interruption  of  communication  having 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  failure  to  work 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  line,  on  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 1. 


CMtnr's  Drainer. 


ROM  the  Pine-tree  State  come  the  two  follow- 
ing: 


While  traveling  one  day  just  after  dark,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  shower,  I  was  overtaken  while 
nearing  a  railroad  -  crossing  by  a  man  in  a  light- 
wagon.  Having  a  hoi'se  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
cars,  I  requested  the  man  to  inform  me  should  he 
perceive  them  approaching.  He  passed  over  the 
track  and  drove  on.  It  was  evident  that  the  track 
was  clear,  and  I  drove  briskly  forward.  The  mud 
was  quite  deep  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  man 
moved  slowly.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  looking  back 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  something.  I  concluded  he 
had  perceived  the  train,  and  intended  to  fulfill  his 
promise.  I  stopped  my  horse,  fully  expecting  the 
cars  would  dash  past,  when  the  man,  in  a  long,  pe- 
culiar whine,  drawled  out,  "They — ain't — a — com- 
in — Mister!" 


As  the  steeple  of  a  church  in  this  place  was  being 
painted  recently,  the  attention  of  a  little  girl  was 
attracted  by  the  staging  put  up  about  it.  She  ap- 
peared unable  to  comprehend  it;  but  finally,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  said,  "She  guessed  it  was  the 
crinoline !" 


There  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  a  practical 
joke  played  by  a  physician  upon  a  farmer  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England.  Parliament  has,  in  view  of 
the  fearful  ravages  of  the  cattle-plague,  passed  a 
law  that  all  cattle  attacked  w  ith  it  shall  be  killed  at 
once.  This  farmer  had  lost  several  cows  of  the 
plague,  and  got  an  idea  that  he  was  suffering  from 
the  disease  himself.  He  applied  to  his  physician 
for  advice.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  great  wit,  agreed 
with  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  apothecary  with  a 
sealed  prescription.  Both  patient  and  druggist 
were  rather  astonished  at  reading:  "This  man  has 
got  the  cattle-plague;  take  him  into  the  back-yard 
and  shoot  him  according  to  act  of  Parliament!" 

The  prescription  did  its  work,  and  the  farmer  was 
no  longer  troubled  with  the  rinderpest. 


A  dweller  in  the  Land  of  Egypt,  who  is  en- 
lightened enough  to  read  and  appreciate  the  Draw- 
er, writes : 

There  resides  in  this  favored  region  a  solid,  well- 


to-do  farmer,  Joseph  by  name,  who,  having  built 
him  a  new  house  and  furnished  it  in  accordance,  all 
but  the  curtains  for  the  parlor,  was  daily  impor- 
tuned by  his  better-half  to  supply  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  the  aforesaid  lacking  and  much-desired 
ornamentation.  Now,  to  appreciate  Joseph's  reply 
to  his  wife's  importunities,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Joseph  deals  largely  in  horses,  mules,  and 
Jerusalem  ponies.  When  the  probable  cost  of  the 
curtains  was  named:  "Why,  Mary,  Mary!"  said 
he,  "I  can't  afford  to  hang  up  a  mule  at  each  win- 
dow!" Mary  has  got  her  new  curtains  neverthe- 
less. 


The  citizens  of  Leavenworth  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  often  afforded  an  entire  town  at  once  of 
"sowing  their  wild  oats."  It  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  the  victims : 

The  most  successful  and  extensive  hoax  ever 

perpetrated  hereabout  was  that  originated  by  L  

M  ,  and  participated  in  by  almost  our  entire 

population.  It  rivals  the  celebrated  moon  hoax  of 
Mr.  Locke,  and  the  victims  include  every  degree  of 
society.  Physicians,  merchants,  clerks,  bankers, 
officials,  policemen,  editm*s,  livery  men,  restaura- 
teurs, book-keepers,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  number  of 
perhaps  five  hundred,  all  classes  were  victimized  so 
simply  and  absurdly  that  precedent  victims  stood 
around  to  laugh  at  the  experiences  of  each  new- 
comer. Ask  a  man  to-day  "if  he  has  had  his  oats," 
and  he  can  not  forbear  a  smile  at  the  recollection. 
Of  course  each  would  endeavor  to  sell  his  neighbor, 
and  all  day  long  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
applicants  at  Jer  Clark's  office  for  a  note  which  some 
one  had  left  there  for  them.  The  jolly,  rubicund 
visage  of  V  ,  like  Bacchus  amidst  his  grape- 
vines, or  a  ripe  pumpkin  inclosing  a  candle,  was 
suffused  with  deeper  blushes  as  he  emerged  with  his 

missive  from  the  office.    The  venerable  S  ,  of 

Main  Street,  thought  it  scandalous  to  take  a  man 
from  his  business  on  such  frivolous  pretenses ;  but 
almost  all  were  inclined  to  humor  the  joke,  and  take 
in  good  part  the  confusion  of  subsequent  callers.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  there  were  five  hundred  appli- 
cants for  a  note  yesterday  at  the  principal  and 
branch  offices,  and  each  received  "an  oat."  Some- 
body's granary  suffered  to  the  extent  of  half  a  peck. 
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In  vehicles  and  on  foot  the  stream  of  humanity  -was 
Incessant  until,  In  self-protection,  the  doors  of  the 

new  post-office  were  closed.    D  was  sometimes 

inclined  to  hesitate  when  a  big-fisted  six-footer  called 
to  inquire  "if  a  note  had  been  left  for  him;"  but  the 
presentation  of  the  cereal  invariably  incited  a  hearty 
laugh  at  the  proneness  of  the  genus  homo  to  hum- 
bug. 


A  Qi'A KF.ii  friend,  who  writes  from  North  Caro- 
lina, is  welcome  to  the  Drawer.    We  give  his  letter : 

Fkii:xi>  Haiu'ku, — Thee  is  welcome  to  the  in- 
closed. I  take  and  read  thy  Magazine  as  one  of 
my  regular  Monthlies.  I  like  the  contents  of  thy 
Drawer.  I  do  not  know  whether  thee  is  willing  to 
insert  the  piece  among  tin'  yams,  but  it  would  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  have  it  there.  It  is  to  the 
point : 

We  often  meet  with  Irish  jokes  and  American 
wit,  but  seldom  are  we  called  upon  to  record  a 
Quaker  joke,  which  caused  the  sides  of  the  assem- 
bled company  to  shake  with  laughter.    The  affair 

happened  in  the  goodly  city  of  W  ,  and,  though 

the  names  are  fictitious,  the  facts  are  true. 

It  seems  that  John  Jones  and  Maiy  Smith  con- 
templated matrimony  upon  St.  Valentine's  eve,  and 
Mrs.  Jovial,  a  Friend,  invited  them,  with  their 
friends,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  upon  the  eve  of  that 
happy  day.  While  all  was  going  on  as  merry  as  a 
"  marriage  bell"  Mrs.  J.  called  the  company  to  or- 
der with  this  opening  remark: 

"Mary,  thee  knows  the  old  proverb  says  that 
upon  1  the  14th  of  Februar}'  every  gander  chooses 
its  mate,'  but  I  see  that  John  is  not  Avilling  to  wait 
until  the  14th  for  his  goose!" 

The  effect  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 

A  Kentuckian  writes : 

Our  city  (Louisville,  Kentucky)  is  famous  for 
its  many  places  of  refreshment,  and  to  the  query, 
"Have  Ave  a  Bourbon  among  us?"  I  would  say  a 
great  many  of  them,  for  imbibers  of  Bourbon  whis- 
ky are  numerous  hereabout.  At  the  "Pearl,"  a 
bar-room  conveniently  located  to  the  theatre,  is  a 
bar-keeper  well  known  to  the  community  as  Dick 
Gardner.  Richard  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and,  being  an  original,  is  considered  very  funny, 
and  his  jokes  are  widely  told.  In  this  country 
after  a  man  "kills  his  third"  he  becomes  quite  a 
lion,  and  is  usually  permitted  to  do  pretty  much  as 
he  pleases.    Now  one  of  these  characters,  whom 

we  shall  call  Bob  S  ,  while  considerably  under 

the  influence  of  spirituous  drinks,  visited  the 
"Pearl"  with  some  friends  and  took  a  drink,  and 
walked  away  without  paying,  and,  in  bar-room 
parlance,  "  was  a  dead-beat."  Bob  made  three  vis- 
its, which  was  rather  more  than  Dick's  good-nature 
and  liberality  could  stand.  Upon  the  third  round 
Dick  stutteringlv  remarked:  "  Th-i-s  i-s  a-1-1  ri-ght, 
but,  Bob,  I  wo-uld  ra-ther  you  wo-uld  di-vide  your 
cus-tom!" 


DBAB  DeAWER, — The  readers  of  Harper 's  Weekly 
will  remember  that  in  one  number  of  that  excellent 
paper,  during  (I  think)  the  summer  of  '65,  an  illus- 
tration appeared  representing  Columbia,  with  a 
maimed  colored  soldier  at  her  right,  and  a  number 
of  rebels  in  front  of  her  cringing  for  pardon.  Co- 
Imnbia  li  represented  as  saying,  "Which  shall  I 
trust  ? n  f.  rring  to  the  negro  and  the  rebels. 

This  picture  was  shown  to  our  coppery,  friend, 
Jo;  B  .  a  retired  hotel-keeper,  who  surveyed  it 


a  few  moments,  the  indignation  rising  in  his  face; 
\  and  at  last  threw  the  paper  down,  angrily  exclaim- 
ing, "  /  don't  believe  such  a  thing  ever  happened  !" 

Dbab  Drawer, — Thinking  a  word  or  two  now 
j  and  then  from  the  "  Golden  City"  might  not  be  un- 
j  welcome,  I  send  you  the  following : 

Mr.  W         has  been  a  member  of  the  press  of 

|  this  city  for  several  years,  and  many  a  time  has  the 
public  been  alternately  surprised  or  amused  by  some 
j  comical  item  or  outrageous  hoax  from  his  pen.  He 
j  has  an  amusing  way  of  using  long  words,  though  he 
I  is  seldom  in  earnest.    He  has,  moreover,  a  consid- 
erable smattering  of  French  phrases  and  words,  and 
improves  every  occasion  to  get  one  into  his  convcr- 
!  sation  edgewise.    One  "Fourth,"  after  having 
tramped  all  over  this  city  of  hills  to  see  the  sights, 
and  tired  ourselves  completely  out,  four  of  us, 

among  whom  was  W-  ,  entered  a  restaurant  to 

recruit.  There  happened  to  be  no  bill  of  fare,  but 
a  little  waiter,  With  a  lot  of  towels  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  supplied  its  place  by  singing  out,  with  a 
strong  Gallic  accent: 

"Muttong  ha-ash  !  shicken  gumbo!  roas'  beef! 
roas'  pork  !  roas'  lamb!"  etc. 

Some  preliminary  consultation  was  held,  and  all 

of  us  gave  in  our  orders  except  W  ,  who,  smooth- 

:  ing  out  a  paper  in  his  hand,  said,  gravely : 
"Have  you  got  any  green  owls?" 
"Monsieur?" 
"  Any  green  owls  ?" 
The  waiter  grinned  incredulously. 

"Why,  W  ,  what  do  you  mean?"  said  one 

of  the  company. 

<;  You  know,"  said  W  ,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted, "green  o\\\s— frogs  !" 

You  may  imagine  there  was  considerable  laugh- 
ter at  this ;  however,  some  one  who  understood  the 
French  language  explained  the  matter,  though  not 

;  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  W  .  who  could  not 

1  see  what  on  earth  g-r-e-n-o-u-i-l-le  spelled  if  it 
j  were  not  green  owl.  and  Why  on  earth  the  French 
did  not  spell  it  "gronwee"  at  once,  so  that  one 
could  understand  them. 


We  are  often  told  to  "make  the  best  of  a  bad 
business,"  but  we  have  rarely  heard  a  better  exam- 
ple of  doing  so  than  this,  which  is  sent  by  a  friend 
to  the  Drawer : 

The  late  Captain  G  ,  of  Vermont,  was  always 

satisfied.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  merino  sheep  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  had  a  large  native  cosset  that  he  val- 
ued highly.    His  son  came  in  one  morning  and  told 

him  that  the  old  cosset  had  twins.    Captain  G  

said  "he  was  glad  ;  she  would  bring  up  two  as  avcII 
as  one."  Soon  after  his  son  reported  one  of  the 
twins  dead.  Upon  this  he  said  "  the  one  left  would 
be  worth  more  in  the  fall  than  both."  In  the  after- 
noon the  boy  told  his  father  that  the  other  lamb 
was  dead.  "  I  am  glad,"  said  he;  "  I  can  now  fat 
the  old  sheep."  The  next  morning  the  son  reported 
the  old  cosset  dead.  "That  is  just  what  I  want- 
ed ;  now  1  have  got  rid  of  the  breed  !" 


A  VAi.rKi)  correspondent  sends  another  good 
story  to  the  Drawer: 

President  Lincoln  related  many  a  story,  but  never 
a  one  nearer  the  point,  or  moro  applicable,  than  the 
following: 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1861,  a  short  time  after 
I  the  Bull  Run  defeat,  that  complaint  was  made  to 
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Governor  R  concerning  the  conduct  of  Colonel 

 ,  of  the  —  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers. 

The  Colonel  -was  a  prominent  man,  a  Democrat, 
and  the  Governor  was  disposed,  in  military  affairs, 
to  act  impartially ;  but  how  to  have  the  Colonel 
transferred,  or  "let  down  easy,"  so  that  no  disturb- 
ance, political  or  otherwise,  should  arise  at  home 
to  vex  him,  was  the  question.  Finally,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  matter  should  be  left  with  President 

Lincoln.     So  Judge  O  was  requested  by  the 

Governor  to  go  to  Washington  and  have  "matters 

fixed."    Accordingly  the  Judge  and  Senator  D  

called  at  the  White  House  and  stated  the  case  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  recommended  that  the  Colonel  be 
put  upon  some  General's  staff,  where  he  could  be 
more  useful  than  in  the  position  he  then  occupied, 
and  so  "let  him  down  easy."  Mr.  Lincoln  in- 
quired if  the  Colonel  knew  any  thing  of  the  plan, 
and  upon  being  answered  in  the  negative,  said : 

"This  reminds  me  of  a  little  story.  It  was  in 
the  Mexican  war — at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  I  be- 
lieve— that  a  little  Irish  captain  from  Sangamon  I 
County  was  ordered  by  his  Colonel  to  a  position,  so 
and  so,  with  his  Company.  After  hearing  the  or- 
der,  the  little  Captain  straightened  up  full  height, 
and  said :  1  Colonel,  will  yez  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
that  to  my  min  yoursel';  for,  by  jahers,  Colonel, 
I'm  not  on  spakin'  terms  wid  my  Company!'  " 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  gallant 
Colonel  was,  shortly  after  this  interview  with  the 
good-natured  President,  placed  in  a  more  exalted 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

From  Ohio  comes  a  capital  temperance  story: 

Judge  Ray,  the  Temperance  lecturer,  in  one  of 
his  efforts  here,  got  off  the  following : 

"All  of  those  who  in  youth  acquire  a  habit  of 
drinking  whisky,  at  forty  years  of  age  will  be  total 
abstainers  or  drunkards.  No  one  can  use  whisky 
for  years  in  moderation.  If  there  is  a  person  in  the 
audience  before  me  whose  own  experience  disputes 
this  let  him  make  it  known  ;  I  will  account  for  it,  or 
acknowledge  that  I  am  mistaken." 

A  tall,  large  man  arose,  and,  folding  his  arms  in 
a  dignified  manner  across  his  breast,  said : 

"  I  offer  myself  as  one  whose  own  experience  con- 
tradicts your  statement." 

"Are  vou  a  moderate  drinker?"  said  the  Judge. 

"I  am." 

"  How  long  have  you  drank  in  moderation  ?" 
"Forty  years." 

"And  were  never  intoxicated?" 
"Never." 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  Judge,  scanning  his  sub- 
ject closely  from  head  to  foot,  "  yours  is  a  singular 
case;  yet  I  think  it  is  easily  accounted  for.  I  am 
reminded  by  it  of  a  little  story :  A  colored  man, 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  flask  of  whisky,  sat  down 
to  dine  by  the  bank  of  a  clear  stream.  In  breaking 
bread  some  of  the  crumbs  dropped  into  the  water. 
These  were  eagerly  seized  and  eaten  by  the  fish. 
That  circumstance  suggested  to  the  darkey  the  idea 
of  dipping  the  bread  in  the  whisky  and  feeding  it  to 
them.  He  tried  it.  It  worked  well.  Some  of  the 
fish  ate  of  it,  became  drunk,  and  floated  helpless  on 
the  water.  In  this  way  he  easily  caught  a  great 
number.  But  in  the  stream  was  a  large  fish  very 
unlike  the  rest.  It  partook  freely  of  the  bread  and 
whisky,  but  with  no  perceptible  effect.  It  was  shy 
of  every  effort  of  the  darkey  to  take  it.  He  resolved 
to  have  it  at  all  hazards,  that  he  might  learn  its 
name  and  nature.  He  procured  a  net,  and,  after  | 
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much  effort,  caught  it,  carried  it  to  a  colored  neigh- 
[  bor,  and  asked  his  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  oth- 
er surveyed  the  wonder  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
'  Sambo,  I  un'erstans  dis  case.  Dat  fish  is  a  mullei- 
head ;  it  hain't  got  any  brains P  In  other  words," 
added  the  Judge,  "alcohol  affects  only  Ike  brain, 
and,  of  course,  those  having  none  may  drink  with- 
out injury !" 

The  storm  of  laughter  that  followed  drove  the 
moderate  drinker  suddenly  from  the  house. 


A  country  Squire  sometimes  used  big  words  in 
their  wrong  places.  My  father  was  building  a  mill- 
dam  not  long  since,  and  the  boards  projected  over  so 
far  as  to  make  an  elevation  of  10  to  11  feet  (8^  only 
being  allowed).  The  Squire  rode  up  one  day  while 
the  mill  was  making,  straightened  himself  out, 
threw  his  head  back,  arms  akimbo,  and  began  with; 

"I say,  Mr.  W  ,  are  you  going  to  let  those  boards 

digest  out  that  far?"  Imagine  the  laughter  of  the 
ignorant  workmen. 


Good  old  Deacon  S          lived  and  farmed  it 

away  down  in  Eastern  Connecticut.  It  was  his 
custom  to  go  with  several  of  his  neighbors,  nearly 
ever}'  year,  down  to  the  "  Shore"  for  a  clam-bake. 
The  old  Deacon  was  very  fond  of  these  bivalves, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  ate  and  overloaded  his  "  ca- 
pacity" to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  sore  dis- 
tressed ;  his  faith  in  prayer,  however,  was  strong. 
Leaving  his  party,  and  being  followed  by  some  of 
the  younger  members  a  little  way  off,  he  was  heard 
to  supplicate  thus:  "Forgive  me,  0  Lord,  for  this 
great  sin  of  gluttony,  and  I  will  never  eat  any  more 
clams!"  Then,  pausing  an  instant,  he  added: 
"  Veryfeiv,  if  any — Amen!" 


A  few  years  since,  while  traveling  in  the  in- 
surance business  in  the  West,  I  called  on  a  wealthy 
Dutchman,  by  the  name  of  Baumgarder.  (By-the- 
way,  the  old  fellow  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  stingiest  old  skin-flints  in  the  county, 
and  is  very  deaf  withal.)  Not  knowing  the  latter 
peculiarity,  I  "went  in,"  and  while  in  the  midst  of 
an  elaborate  argument  showing  the  necessity  of  in- 
surance, etc.,  the  old  man  broke  in  on  it  by  yelling 
at  his  son,  who  sat  near,  and  wanted  to  know  "what 
that  feller  was  talking  about  ?"  Like  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon  the  dutiful  son  bawled  in  his  ear  that  I 
wanted  to  insure  his  property.  "Oh!"  says  the 
old  chap,  "  der  vash  a  man  here  aready  who  vants 
to  put  a  telegraph  on  my  barn."  The  young  man 
suggested  it  was  lightning-rods.  "Oh,  veil,  it  ish 
de  same  ting ;  I  want  noting  of  him.  It  is  all  one 
tarn  Yankee  invention  !"  It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to 
say  I  didn't  insure  him. 


A  traveler  in  Oregon  reports  the  following: 
One  day  last  fall,  while  on  the  way  by  stage  to 
the  Santiam  mines,  we  had  occasion  to  stop  for  din- 
ner at  the  little  town  of  Sublimity,  which  boasts 
of  two  little  "one-horse"  hotels,  and  a  40x50  feet 
church.  Our  driver  had  along  some  flaming  show- 
bills for  a  circus  which  was  to  exhibit  at  Salem 
during  the  week.  Our  host,  who  had  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  who  had  quite  an  "eye 
to  business,"  was  very  anxious  that  we  should  ex- 
ert our  influence  to  have  the  circus  exhibit  in  Sub- 
limity, remarking,  at  the  same  time  (and  he  was 
really  in  earnest),  "that  he  didn't  exactly  know 
where  the  best  place  would  be  for  it  to  be  held, 
but  he  reckoned  the  church  would  do,  as  the  seats 
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were  all  movable,  and  could  be  ranged  around  the 
sides  of  the  room,  and  then  it  would  hold  lots  of 
folks."   

DeAr  DRAWER, — During  my  prison  life  in  the 
Sunny  but  rebellious  South,  the  Drawer  was  more 
than  welcome  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  hold  of  it,  although  its  contents  were  to  most 
of  us  "  twice  told  tales,"  from  the  fact  that  a  recent 
Dumber  seldom  reached  us.  The  dog-eared  spell- 
ing-book of  a  lazy  school-boy  could  bear  no  com- 
parison, in  point  of  dirt  and  dilapidation,  to  the  ut- 
terly used-up  and  forlorn  appearance  of  such  unfor- 
tunate numbers  of  Harper  as  found  their  way  into 
"  Libby,"  and  underwent  with  us  the  various  jour- 
nevings  and  sojournings  incident  to  prison  life  in 
Pixie.  I  am  constrained  to  offer  to  the  Drawer  an 
anecdote  or  two,  as  a  sort  of  part-payment  of  the 
debt  I  feel  I  owe  it  for  beguiling  many  otherwise 
weary  hours  of  captivity  : 

A  Confederate  official,  high  in  authority  (whose 
name  I  will  not  mention,  he  having  received  a 
"special  pardon"  for  his  innumerable  political  sins), 
not  unfrequently  went  through  the  farce  of  an  in- 
spection of  prison-rations,  quarters,  etc.  Upon  such 
occasions  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  staff-officers — gay  young  sprigs,  the  very  flower 
of  the  capital — whose  principal  duty  seemed  to  be 
to  "stir  up  the  animals,  "and  show  them  off  to  such 
foreign  diplomats  and  distinguished  citizens  as  saw 
fit  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Yanks." 

One  fine  "May  morning,  just  after  the  prison  had 
received  a  large  accession  of  captive  Yanks  (owing 
to  a  recent  "onward  movement"),  this  high  official, 
whom  I  will  call  "  the  Judge,"  made  his  appear- 
ance, accompanied  by  the  usual  retinue  of  staff- 
officers  and  distinguished  civilians.  Among  the 
late  arrivals  at  Libby  was  a  waggish  Down-Easter, 
who  didn't  take  at  all  kindly  to  prison-fare  or  dis- 
cipline. Upon  the  morning  referred  to  this  officer 
was  seated  upon  a  box  near  one  of  the  windows,  ap- 
parently in  a  very  melancholy  mood.  The  Judge, 
observing  his  disconsolate  appearance,  approached 
him,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued,  which 
was  listened  to  by  all  who  could  crowd  around: 

Judge.  "Good-morning,  Sir!" 

Tank (dok-fuUg).  " Go-o-d-moming,  Sir!" 

Judge.  "Your  impressions  of  the  Confederacy 
do  not  seem  to  raise  your  spirits." 

Yank.  "Confederacy?  what  Confederacy ?" 

Judge.  "Why,  Sir,  this  Confederacy — the  South- 
ern Confederacy." 

Yank.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  ?" 

JUDOS.  "What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  Of  course 
you  are." 

Yank  (rising  and  buttomhottng  the  Judge).  "Stran- 
ger, youVe  taken  a  great  load  from  my  mind.  I'll 
explain.  You  see,  the  last  thing  1  remember  before 
coming  here  was  being  in  a  light,  and  since  then 
I've  been  under  the  impression  that  I  was  killed  in 
that  light,  and  that  I  went  to  hell ;  but  I'm  glad  to 
know  it's  the  Southern  Confederacy,  although  if 
hell  is  any  worse  a  place  than  this  I  pity  traitors! 
Don't  you  /" 

You  may  imagine  the  scene  which  followed,  but 
it  can  not  be  described.  Such  a  roar  of  laughter! 
I  am  sure  it  did  us  mora  good  than  all  the  rations 
wc  r<  reived  in  the  next  month. 


"When  the  late  lamented  (?)  Winder  inspected 
the  prison  at  Macon,  Georgia,  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  interrogate  this  same  Down-Easter  in  re- 
gard to  rations  received  by  prisoners. 

'*  What  do  you  draw  ?"  inquired  Winder. 

"Well,"  leisurely  replied  the  Yank,  "not  much 
of  any  thing,  except  our  breath,  and  that  comes 
pretty  hard  sometimes;  and  if  you  were  commissa- 
ry of  that  sort  of  thing  we  couldn't  do  that  in  Alt 
horrid  hole!" 


A  conitKsroNDKNT  sends  some  amusing  instances 
of  absence  of  mind  to  the  Drawer,  which  call  to 
mind  the  case  of  a  celebrated  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Edinburgh,  who  once  stood  upon  the  door-step 
of  a  friend's  house,  where  he  was  invited  to  dine, 
for  an  hour,  lost  in  thought,  and  might  have  stood 
there  till  night,  had  not  a  passing  acquaintance 
who  knew  his  eccentricities  pulled  the  bell,  and 
thus  roused  him  from  his  reveries. 

An  acquaintance  in  Wisconsin  told  us  the  story 
long  ago  of  a  very  benevolent,  kind-hearted  old 
gentleman  in  Maine,  who,  riding  along  in  his  car- 
riage one  hot  day  in  July,  saw  a  toad  lying  in  the 
road  gasping  with  the  heat.  In  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  the  old  gentleman  (who  was  very  Beshy) 
climbed  down,  moved  the  poor  melting  toad  into  the 
shade  of  his  carriage,  then  complacently  climbed  up 
again  and  drove  on. 

Another  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind.  He 
bought  a  pig.  Arriving  home  he  took  it  o  it  of  tha 
wagon,  and  on  his  shoulder  carried  it,  and  very  de- 
liberately threw  it  over  the  well-curb  into  the  well, 
instead  of  into  the  nice,  comfortable  sty  he  had  pre- 
pared. 


The  Drawer  is  not  only  indebted  to  the  printers 
for  the  line  style  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
public,  but  now  and  then  for  some  of  its  amusing 
stories.    A  correspondent  in  Iowa  writes: 

I  am  a  printer,  and  a  short  time  since  was  cm- 
ployed  in  one  of  the  daily  offices  in  this  city. 
One  day  a  noted  sign-painter  of  this  city,  who  is 
very  good  at  forming  his  letters,  but  notorious  for 
bad  spelling,  brought  in  his  copy  for  an  "  ad,"  which 
was  "set  up,"  and  the  paper  ''put  to  press,"  and 
the  edition  partly  "worked  oft',"  and  the  carrier  out 
with  his  "first  round,"  when  in  rushed  the  painter 
aforesaid,  who  stepped  up  to  the  pressman,  breath- 
lessly exclaiming,  "Stop!  hold  on!  here's  a  mis- 
take in  my  advertisement."  The  press  was  stopped 
and  the  painter  went  on:  "This  head-line  ought 
to  be,  1  Who  is  G.  M.  White?'  instead  of  'Here  is 
G.  M.  White.' "  The  compositor  who  set  the  "  ad" 
was  called  and  required  to  produce  the  copy,  which 
he  did.  White  took  the  copy  and  looked  at  it,  then 
exclaimed,  triumphantly:  "There!  What  did  I 
tell  you?  There  it  is:  h-u-e — who."  The  typo 
acknowledged  and  corrected  his  error,  and  the 
painter  left  amidst  peals  of  laughter  from  the  boys. 


ANOTHER  one,  of  which  this  same  Yank  is  the 
h  to,  aiid  I  have  done  f,,r  the  present. 


At  Ti  there  is  a  debating  society,  at  which 

are  decided  all  matters  of  pith  ami  moment  At 
one  time  an  educational  subject  was  on  the  floor. 
Concerning  the  causes  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school,  one  member  held  the  following  views: 

"  Many  parents  hare  no  children,  and  don't  care 
whether  they  are  at  school  or  not !" 


A  OLBKXCAL  friend  sends  this  unique  answer  to 
a  "call:" 

The  following  answer  substantially,  with  names 
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omitted,  was  recently  returned  to  a  "  call"  extend- 
ed through  a  Home  Missionary  Agent  to  a  young 
minister  "to  settle"  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
Western  States : 

11  Dear  Bro., — Allow  me  to  group  a  few  objections 
against  going  to  .    I  speak  by  the  card. 

"  1.  You  know  that  State  is  considered  the  worst  one  in 
the  Union,  that  county  the  worst  in  the  State,  that  town 
the  worst  in  the  county,  and  that  neighborhood  has  the 
worst  set  of  men  in  town.  One  man  there  is  1  such  a  son 
of  Belial  that  a  man  can  not  speak  to  him.'  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
17.)  He  is  considered,  however,  the  best  man  in  town. 
The  prophet  Samuel  had  also  the  advantage  in  his  day  in 
that  Nabal  had  a  good  wife,  but  this  man's  wife  is  worse 
than  himself.  '  The  Lord  also  smote  Nabal  that  he  died,' 
but  this  man  and  his  wife  are  still  alive.  You  are  right 
when  you  call  it  1  rather  a  rough  country,  but  the  grand- 
est kind  of  a  mission  field.' 

u2.  The  mud  is  from  three  to  five  feet  deep,  an  alluvial 
deposit  of  that  depth  lying  upon  a  substratum  of  clay  im- 
pervious to  water.  This  under-stratum  of  clay,  however, 
is  the  only  salvation  of  the  county,  preventing  every- 
thing from  sinking  below  it.  All  traveling  done  on  horse- 
back ;  but  my  horse  is  not  long-legged  enough  to  touch 
the  under-stratum.  The  tradition  is  that  when  the  Cre- 
ator fiuished  cementing  the  world  he  threw  an  extra  hod- 
ful  of  mortar  down  in  this  county. 

u3.  Mosquitoes  are  ef  the  mammoth  kind,  generally 
termed  Gallinippers.  Many  of  them  will  weigh  a  pound, 
and  they  climb  up  on  the  trees  and  bark. 

u4.  Fevers  and  ague  indigenous.  Country  flat,  and 
the  streams  run  both  ways.  Ague  shakes  even  the  bark 
off  from  all  except  gum-trcea.  Few  have  ever  crawled 
out  of  that  sixteen  miles'  swamp  alive,  and  they  were 
shaken  out  by  the  chills. 

"5.  The  inhabitants  are  not  as  loving  as  cooing  doves. 
The  last  commandment,  '  That  ye  love  one  another,' 
probably  lias  not  reached  them  yet,  as  they  live  so  far  in- 
land. Indeed  it  is  the  Kilkenny  cats  over  again.  You 
know  the  cats  fought  all  night,  when  nothing  could  be 
found  but  a  cloud  of  fur  and  the  tip  of  Norval's  tail.  So 
Norval  beat.  Well,  a  cloud  of  fur  has  rested  over  this 
district  a  score  of  years.    Bob-tails  of  no  account. 

UG.  That  salary  of  $300  (maximum)  must  be  a  mis- 
take, as  that  is  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  county. 

u  There  is  one  advantage,  however,  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  Pastors  in  this  district  have  generally 
been  '■settled'  for  life.  Their  longevity,  however,  has  not 
been  remarkable. 

4t  All  things  considered,  I  think  I'd  better  decline  the 
call,  hoping  that  the  successful  candidate  may  make  his 
'will'  before  he  'settles.'  He  might  get  his  life  insured 
had  not  all  the  life-insurance  companies  abandoned  that 
part  of  the  country. 

u  It  is  fortunate  that  '  the  church  has  no  man  in  view' 
— I  mean  for  the  man  I 

"Your  Bro.,  ." 


A  farmer  in  Venango  County  gave  a  lease  to  an 
Oil  Company  to  sink  a  well  on  his  farm  for  one- 
ten!  h  the  oil.  Oil  was  struck,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  the  farmer  came  to  the  well  for  his  share 
of  the  oil  for  the  month.  The  oil  was  divided,  one 
barrel  going  to  the  farmer's  side  for  every  nine  to 
the  Company.  At  the  end  of  the  division  the 
farmer  observed  that  his  share  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  Company's,  and  expressed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  division  and  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  he  con- 
tented unless  the  Company  gave  him  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  oil.  The  Company  declined  making  any 
alteration  in  the  lease;  the  farmer  insisted;  the 
Company  finally  yielded  the  point,  and  had  the 
proper  papers  drawn  up,  giving  the  farmer  one- 
twelfth  instead  of  the  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  well.  The  papers  were  executed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  farmer  called  for  his  share  of 
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the  oil  as  before.  The  division  was  made,  one  bar- 
rel going  to  the  farmer's  side  for  every  eleven  to 
the  Company's.  This  division  surprised  the  farm- 
er, and  he  contended  that  it  was  wrong.  Neigh- 
bors were  called  in  to  settle  the  difficulty,  who  de- 
cided that  the  division  was  correct,  according  to 
the  new  terms  of  the  lease.  "Then,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  lind  out 
that  ten  is  more  than  twelve  /" 


One  of  the  honorable  members  from  Indiana, 
though  a  "  member  in  good  standing"  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  is  not  very  much  of  a  "  pray- 
ing man,"  and  not  a  very  frequent  attendant  at 
class-meetings.  Being  present  once  at  such  a  meet- 
ing, rather  by  accident  than  otherwise,  he  was  called 
on  by  the  class-leader  to  close  the  exercises  by 
prayer.  Before  he  had  time  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion the  people — rather  anxious,  probably,  for  a 
conclusion  of  the  services — were  on  their  knees,  all 
expectant  of  the  closing  prayer.  The  Hon.  gentle- 
man thus  cornered,  delivered  himself  of  a  very  brief 
supplication,  as  follows :  u  0  Lord,  bless  this  church, 
its  pastor,  and  its  membership.  Bless  especially 
the  class-meeting,  and,  above  all,  give  them  a  leader 
competent  to  select  a  man  suitable  to  close  the  meet- 
ing with  prayer !" 


A  young  gentleman  of  the  city,  describing  affairs 
in  the  country,  writes  that  "the  cows  often  act,  very 
badly  about  being  milked;  sometimes,  when  you 
are  almost  through,  they  will  kick  the  milk  all. 
over,  and  you  have  to  go  to  work  and  milk  them 
right  over  again/" 

A  CORRESPONDENT  relates  this  story  of  himself ; 
perhaps  it  has  taken  place  more  than  once,  but  it  is 
a  good  one  : 

The  experienced  are  aware  that  there  is  no  se- 
verer trial  of  temper  than  the  milking  of  a  refracto- 
ry cow.  Such  a  cow,  by  refusing  to  stand  still,  and 
by  kicking  over  the  milk  two  or  three  times,  had 
vexed  me  so  beyond  all  endurance  that,  procuring 
a  good  cudgel,  and  having  got  the  cow  well  cor- 
nered, I  proceeded  to  administer  a  most  wrathful 
Hogging.  My  father  that  moment  made  his  unex- 
pected appearance,  and  suspended  the  operation  of 
castigation  by  saying,  "  Harmon,  my  son,  don't 
strike  that  cow  again;  never  strike  a  cow ;  it  never 
does  them  any  good — never!" 

About  a  week  after  this  my  father  was  doing  the 
milking  himself,  and  the  cow  proved  unusually 
troublesome,  as  I  inferred  from  loud  sounds  in  the 
direction  of  the  barn-yard.  Going  to  the  spot,  I 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  cow  in  a  very  close 
corner  of  the  fence,  and  the  boot  of  my  paternal 
relative  administering  kicks  of  the  heaviest  kind 
thick  and  fast.  "  Father,"  said  I,  very  quietly,  "  I 
thought  you  told  me  never  to  strike  a  cow."  "  Yes, 
that  is  true,"  was  the  reply,  while  the  punishment 
continued  with  unabated  vigor,  "that  is  true;  but 
did  I  say  any  thing  about  kicking  them  ?  did  I  say 
any  thing  about  kicking  them?  Striking  does  no 
good,  but  kicking  seems  to  curl  'ein  right  up!" 

Deacon  A  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  but  by 

nature  very  irascible.  A  cow  was  so  exceedingly 
disorderly,  as  the  Deacon  was  attempting  to  milk 
her  one  morning,  that  the  old  Adam  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  vented  his  excited  feelings  in  a  vol- 
ley of  execrations  very  uudcaconish  in  their  charac- 
ter.   At  this  moment  the  good  Deacon's  pastor  ap- 
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pearcd  unexpectedly  on  the  scene,  and  announced 
his  presence  by  saying,  u  Why,  Deacon  !  can  it  be  ? 
Are  you  swearing  ? — are  you  swearing  ?"  "Well, 
Parson,"  replied  the  Deacon,  "  I  didn't  think  of  any 
one  being  near  by ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  never  shall 
enjoy  religion  as  long  as  1  keep  this  cow  !" 

Mr.  M  ,  of  N  ,  a    tie  village  in  Vermont, 

was  so  profane  that  oaths  were  the  staple  of  his 
conversation.  With  his  oxen  he  ahcays  swore,  so 
that  they  knew  no  other  language  whatever.  He 
became  convinced,  however,  of  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  joined  the  church.  A  few  days  after 
he  had  occasion  to  draw  some  logs,  and  yoked  up 
his  four  oxen  for  the  purpose.  By  great  exertion 
he  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  the  forest  with  the 
empty  sled,  but  when  a  heavy  log  had  been  duly 
loaded  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  oxen  pull 
together,  or  in  the  same  direction,  and  finally,  to 
pull  at  all.  Loud  and  repeated  vociferation  was  in 
vain ;  the  oxen  could  not  understand  his  Christian- 
ized terminology.  At  this  juncture  a  neighbor, 
who  had  secretly  followed  him  to  the  woods  to  see 
how  well  converted  he  would  prove  to  be,  and  who 
had  no  scruples  against  swearing,  came  to  his  res- 
cue, swore  the  refractory  "  boves"  into  obedience, 
and  out  of  the  forest  to  the  house,  where  "he  con- 
cluded a  bargain  for  them  on  very  low  terms. 

Messrs.  J  and  C  ,  two  lawyers  of  Wis- 
consin, went  to  Mormon  Cooley,  in  the  county  of 
La  Crosse,  one  fine  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 

trying  a  case  before  Mr.  N  ,  a  Justice  of  the 

Peace.  The  case  was  replevin  ;  the  property  in  dis- 
pute a  pig.    C  ,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant, 

put  a  little  daughter  of  his  client  on  the  stand,  as  a 
witness  to  prove  the  ownership  of  the  pig.  She 
was  very  bashful,  and  would  answer  no  questions 
asked  her  by  the  attorney.  The  Justice  was  her 
next  neighbor,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted, 
and  C  suggested  that  the  Justice  had  better  ex- 
amine her  himself,  which  he  proceeded  to  do.  He 
asked  her  if  she  knew  who  owned  the  pig  in  dis- 
pute ?  She  answered,  her  father,  and  that  she  knew 
the  pig  very  well.  The  next  question  was  how  she 
knew  the  pig?  which  she  hesitated  to  answer,  and 
which  question  was  asked  three  or  four  times  by 
the  Justice.  Finally,  she  turned  very  indignantly 
to  the  Justice,  and  said:  "Why,  I  know  that  pig 
as  well  as  I  do  you  or  any  other  pig !"  which  caused 
quite  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Justice. 


A  quiet  family  in  the  country  were  electrified 
the  other  day  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  a  daughter  who  was  teaching  in  a  distant  city. 
The  telegram  was  passed  around  and  duly  admired. 
The  dashing  boldness  of  the  chirography  came  in 
for  its  share  of  praise.  The  old  lady  shook  her 
head  with  an  air  of  gratified  pride  as  she  ejaculated, 
slowly:  "Ann  Maria  allers  did  write  like  a  man; 
guess  she's  ben  takin'  writin'  lessons ;  this  here 
beats  her  last  letter  all  holler!" 


George  Kenyon  (known  locally  as  squealing 
George),  an  eccentric  genius  who  formerly  traveled 
the  country,  extending  his  pilgrimages  through  the 
sea-board  towns  of  New  England  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance along  the  coast,  was  notorious  for  his  gift  of 
telling  large  stories.  During  many  years  he  regu- 
larly made  his  annual  tour,  doing  a  day's  work  here 
and  there  for  the  farmers,  but  subsisting  mainly  on 
charity.    In  process  of  time  he  might  be  said  to 


have  become  an  institution.  Appearing  regularly, 
several  times  a  year,  with  his  short,  stout  figure, 
horse  laugh,  and  stories  growing  bigger  with  each 
recital,  there  were  few  farm-houses  where  he  did 
not  find,  if  not  exactly  a  welcome,  what  perhaps  he 
prized  more— a  good  meal  and  a  night's  shelter.  A 
passage  at  arms  is  related  as  having  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  a  wide-awake  Irish  girl  employed  at 
a  place  where  he  had  spent  the  night.  Endeavoring 
to  impress  her  with  his  importance,  as  one  who  had 
traveled  far  and  wide,  he  was  stung  by  the  apathy 
with  which  she  received  his  communications.  Paus- 
ing a  moment,  he  glowered  at  her  with  his  little 
black  eyes ;  then,  with  his  hoarse  voice  quivering 
with  impotent  rage,  he  ejaculated:  "Traveled, 
marm !  Think  I  hain't  traveled?  I've  ben  tew 
Liverpool,  an'  Lunnun,  and  [his  voice  rising  into  a 
harsh  scream]  I've  seen  the  Church  of  England,  an' 
it's  bigger  'n  Pawcatuck  Bridge  !"  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  Pawcatuck  Bridge  alluded  to  was  a 
name  often  applied  to  Tresterly,  a  village  of  several 
thousand  inhabitants. 


Little  Eddy  B  n,  of  Washington,  set  the  ta- 
ble in  a  roar,  a  few  mornings  ago,  by  his  aptness  of 
answer  to  the  paternal  questioning.  Said  his  father: 

"Well,  Eddy,  your  summer  vacation  has  com- 
menced ;  but  you  must  not  lay  aside  your  studies 
altogether.  You  ought  to  write  a  short  essay  every 
few  days." 

"  I  don't  know  what  an  essay  is,"  replied  Master 
Ed,  as  if  fearful  that  a  confession  of  acquaintance 
with  the  art  would  involve  an  obligation  for  its  ex- 
ercise. 

"  Didn't  you  ever  read  Josh  Billings's  Essay  on 
the  Mule?"  inquired  the  father,  with  a  view  to 
elucidation. 

"  No,"  replied  Ed,  his  eyes  bright  with  the  reflex 
of  the  mind's  illumination,  "I  never  read  that; 
but  last  summer  I  read  C.  S.  A.  that  the  rebels  had 
branded  on  one !" 

The  "fond  parient"  is  resolved  that  the  boy's 
education  be  carefully  looked  to. 


A  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Convention, 
which  recently  sat  at  Raleigh,  gives  this  one: 

Among  the  members  was  one  from  an  eastern 
county,  who  was  continually  going  around  behind 
the  President's  chair  and  striking  off  a  peculiar  kind 
of  match,  which  could  be  heard  through  all  the 
house.  One  of  the  members  who  was  speaking,  be- 
coming very  much  annoyed,  stopped,  and  then  said : 
"  Mr.  President,  I  move  that,  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  B  County  be  compelled  to  defer  his 

Fourth  of  July  celebration  till  next  Christmas !" 


During  the  past  winter  a  little  girl  of  our  ac- 
quaintance attended  the  wedding  of  her  brother, 
and,  judging  by  the  sequel,  was  very  much  struck 
by  one  line  of  the  marriage-service,  which  she  un- 
derstood literally.  A  few  days  after,  passing  through 
the  room  where  the  bride  was  sitting  in  the  lap  of 
her  liege  lord,  she  exclaimed,  with  all  the  simplici- 
ty imaginable  :  "To  have  and  to  hold!" 

A  story  about  smoking  has  lately  been  "  smoked 
out"  by  a  friend  of  the  Drawer,  and  though  hitherto 
only  promulgated  among  the  friends  of  the  family, 
is  worthy  of  more  extensive  hearing : 

A  widow,  young  and  handsome,  had  a  lover ;  but 
although  she  had  sworn  not  to  marry  again,  every 
day  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  perjuring  herself. 
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She  had  a  particular  aversion  to  tobacco.  One  day 
her  lover  screwed  his  courage  up  so  far  as  to  ask  per- 
mission to  smoke.  The  lady  was  bewildered  with 
astonishment,  but  being  told  by  the  gentleman  that 
there  was  some  affinity  between  love  and  a  cigar, 
she  assured  him  that  if  he  could  prove  the  fact  he 
might  convert  her  salon  into  a  tap-room.  The  lover 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  flame  of  love  could  be 
lighted  in  various  ways,  just  as  there  were  several 
modes  of  lighting  a  cigar—by  a  pipe-light,  by  the 
cigar  of  another  person,  and  by  a  lucifer.  In  youth 
the  head  was  inflamed  too  quickly  by  love,  just  as 
some  cigars  burned  out  too  speedily.  There  was, 
perhaps,  some  danger  if  love  were  extinguished,  but 
if  the  fire  of  a  cigar  went  out  it  could  easily  be  re- 
lighted. The  pure  flame  of  love,  however,  like  a 
good  cigar,  never  was  burned  out.  The  lady  was 
convinced  by  the  arguments.  The  lover  was  so 
earnest  that  his  cigar  was  extinguished,  while  he 
talked  and  discontinued  to  smoke  it.  The  widow 
looked  at  the  fire,  suddenly  recollected  that  an  offer 
of  marriage  had  been  made  to  her,  and,  in  a  mild 
voice,  said,  "  Henry,  light  your  cigar." 

Having  occasion  last  spring,  about  town-meeting 
time,  to  spend  a  few  days  in  one  of  the  central 
towns  of  this  State,  a  little  matter  of  business  in- 
duced me  to  call  upon  a  very  original  specimen  of 
the  "American  gentleman  of  African  descent,"  an 
importation  from  Secessia,  who,  being  an  excellent 
shoemaker,  had  "sot  up  business,"  and  by  his  in- 
dustry had  begun  to  reap  quite  a  harvest  of  postal 
currency — which  fact  added  not  a  little  to  his  native 
dignity  of  character,  lie  attended  to  the  wants  of 
his  customers  with  all  the  politeness  and  affability 
of  a  two-thousand  dollar  clerk  at  Stewart's.  Be- 
ing assured  that  I  would  have  to  wait  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  seeing  that  Phil  was  very  talkative,  I 
concluded  it  would  be  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
get  my  "understanding"  improved  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Matters  connected  with  the  war  very 
naturally  became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  I 
asked  Phil  what  he  thought  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Northern  and  Southern  soldiers  as  fighting  men  ? 
"Well,"  says  Phil,  "in  a  fair,  open  field  fight,  I 
think  the  Yankee  boys  could  whip  'em  easy;  but 
the  pesky  gorillas  never  fit  fair ;  they'd  skulk  into 
the  woods,  and  climb  up  into  the  ambushes,  and  shoot 
every  Union  man  they  could  see,  and  we  couldn't 
get  at  'em  !  Besides,  they'd  steal  every  thing  they 
could  lay  hands  on ;  why,  they'd  steal  the  molasses 
off  from  a  sick  nigger's  pancake!"  Phil  had  my 
sympathy. 

Speaking  of  town-meeting,  1  asked  Phil  how  he 
should  vote.  Drawing  himself  up  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  not  wishing  to  inform  me 
that  he  hadn't  been  sufficiently  reconstructed  to  ex- 
ercise that  high  privilege,  he  replied,  "Well,  I  don't 
know ;  I've  thought  on  that  subject  mightily.  The 
fact  is,  when  I  came  here  and  sot  up  business  the 
Democrats  they  patronized  me,  and  the  Abolition- 
ists they  patronized  me.  So  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
I'll  remain  mutual,  and  not  vote  at  all!"  When 
town-meeting  came  Phil  was  mutual. 

During  the  heat  of  summer  B  purchased  a 

hat  of  exaggerated  dimensions,  and  a  friend  re- 
marked, on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  that  B  

was  evidently  studying  economy,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a  head-covering  for  the 
summer,  and  his  cow  with  substantial  food  for  the 
winter. 


"Yes,"  replied  B  ,  "it  is  necessary  to  be 

economical  in  these  days.  I  have  concluded  to  sell 
my  dog,  because  I  can  not  afford  to  supply  him  with 
dry  goods." 

"  Dry  goods  for  a  dog  ?"  queries  the  friend. 

"Of  course,"  rejoined  B  .    " During  the  hot 

weather  dogs  require  »  is/iV,  and  my  dictionary 
tells  me  that  muslin  is    species  of  dry  goods !" 

"  Good-morning  !"  said  the  friend,  and  passed  on. 

A  New  Hampshire  friend  writes: 

Dear  Drawer, — The  weather  has  been  exces- 
sively warm  for  the  past  few  days,  even  here,  among 
the  Granite  Hills ;  and  during  one  of  those  swelter- 
ing days,  when  it  seemed  an  exertion  even  to  eat 
one's  regular  meals,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cook 
who  prepares  them  should  complain  bitterly.  W^ 
have  in  that  capacity  a  good,  honest  Irish  girl,  not 
long  in  this  country,  who  thought  the  thermometer 
ranged  higher  than  the  law  allowed,  and  to  assure 
herself  on  that  point,  asked  one  of  the  men  "how 
much  is  the  thermometer  above  Cccsar?" 


The  following  comes  from  Nebraska  City : 

A  few  days  ago  an  honest  miner  from  Colorado 
had  his  pocket-book  stolen  containing  sundry  green- 
backs and  several  nuggets,  one  of  which  was  of  a 
peculiar  wedge  shape. 

Our  worthy  Marshal  soon  scented  out  and  arrest- 
ed a  suspicious  character,  upon  whose  person  the 
nuggets  were  found.  Upon  the  examination  the 
prisoner  brought  forward  a  Dutchman  to  prove  that 
the  nuggets  found  with  him  were  his,  and  that  the 
witness  had  seen  them  in  his  possession  previous  to 
the  theft.    The  Dutchman  was  sworn  and  told  his 

story,  and  was  cross-examined  by  C  ,  plaintiff's 

attorney,  who  asked  him  if  one  of  these  nuggets  he 
described  was  thinner  at  one  end  than  the  other. 

"  V-o-s  ?"  says  Dutchie.    "  I  ask  you,"  says  C  , 

"  if  one  of  these  nuggets  you  describe  was  thinner 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other?"  "  Oh  !  No,  it  vos 
dicker  mit  one  end  as  it  vos  mit  de  odder !" 

A  shout  was  raised,  and  the  Dutchman  retired 
from  the  witness-stand  with  a  bewildered  look,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  "  It  vos  dicker  I" 

Oi/n  Father  C         had  long  been  a  traveling 

preacher,  but  finally  settled  down  on  a  good  fat 
farm,  on  which  he  raised  grain  to  sell.  Some  of 
those  who  have  not  the  fear  of  the  law  before  their 
eyes  reported  that  Father  C  had  two  half-bush- 
els—one  full-grown,  one  not  so  big.    C  was 

very  fond  of  administering  reproof  to  all,  both  saints 
and  sinners  (and,  by-the-by,  he  had  very  little  re- 
gard for  time,  place,  or  politeness).  There  was  a 
little  Italian,  nicknamed  Johnny  Cado,  living  near 

Father  C  -'s,  on  whom  C  's  wit  was  lavished 

without  stint.    One  day  Johnny  came  to  C-  for 

some  corn,  and  there  being  several  of  the  neighbors 

present,  C  thought  to  exercise  his  wit  on  poor 

Johnny  by  way  of  pretended  reproof  for  his  wicked- 
ness. Johnny  bore  it  for  a  time  meekly,  but,  final- 
ly, he  said:  "Mr.C  ,  do  you  suppose  there  are 

seats  enough  in  heaven  for  all  who  will  go  there  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  C  ;  "why  do  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion?" "  Why,"  said  Johnny,  "  I  thought  that  if 
you  had  any  fears  on  the  subject  you  might  take 
along  your  little  half-bushel !" 

Our  little  girl  of  three  has  lately  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  church  a  few  times.  Last  Sun- 
day her  mother  and  grandmother,  with  other  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  church,  after  services  were  through  and 
congregation  dismissed,  remained,  on  invitation  of 
the  clergyman,  to  transact  some  business  of  the 
church  proper.  When  about  half-way  home  Joey 
first  missed  her  mother,  and  inquired  where  she  was. 
Being  informed  that  the  minister  wished  her  to  stop 
a  short  time  where  we  had  the  meeting,  she  made 
the  same  inquiry  as  to  her  grandmother  and  re- 
ceived a  similar  answer.  She  then  proposed  to  go 
back  herself,  but  was  told  that  she  was  not  wanted 
thei*e.  Reflecting  a  moment,  and  pouting  a  little, 
she  replied:  "  I  guess  I  could  stop  if  I  had  my  silk 
hat  on!" 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  such  a  "good 
state  of  feeling,"  as  the  papers  say,  in  some  parts 
of  the  South.  The  following  indication  is  from 
Mobile : 

On  my  way  home  last  evening  I  was  compelled 
to  stop  at  my  grocer's,  to  procure  some  articles  for 
home  consumption,  and  while  there  one  or  two 
friends  dropped  in.  The  grocer  had  recently  re- 
ceived an  invoice  of  English  ale  which  he  was  strong- 
ly recommending,  and  to  prove  it  was  good,  opened 
a  bottle  and  asked  us  to  try  it.  The  weather  being 
quite  warm  the  ale  was  remarkably  frisky,  when 
one  of  the  party  remarked  to  the  grocer:  "I  say, 

S  ,  do  you  want  to  know  how  you  can  sell  more 

ale  ?"    S  was  very  anxious  to  know  how  he 

could  do  it.  ' '  Well,  I  will  tell  you— sell  less  froth  /" 
Of  course  another  bottle  had  to  be  opened.  Among 
the  articles  I  had  to  purchase  was  some  soap  for  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  the  grocer  advised  me  to 
buy  "  Babbitt's."  Speaking  of  "  Babbitt,"  says  he, 
"  I  saw  his  picture  in  one  of  the  illustrated  week- 
lies as  one  of  the  self-made  men."    This  brought 

our  joker  out  again.    Says  he,  "S  ,  don't  you 

know  what  caused  'Babbitt'  to  rise  so  fast?"  "I 
do  not,"  was  the  reply;  "can  you  tell  me?" 
"Why,  yes,  of  course  I  can — it  was  done  by  yeaxt 
powders  /"  "  Sold  again  !  Cato,  bring  another  bot- 
tle of  ale!"  One  would  have  supposed  that  both 
parties  were  now  satisfied.  Not  so.  Our  joker 
says:  "Speaking  of  good  things,  the  editor  of  the 
Times  got  off  a  good  thing  last  night."    "  What 

was  it?"  says  S  .    "A  dirty  shirt!"  was  the 

replv.    And  S  said  he  was  going  home ;  and  so 

did  I. 


A  friend  in  Nevada  has  a  smart  child,  of  whom 

he  says : 

We  think  "ourMondie,"  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  is  the  smartest  and  cutest  child  in  these  parts. 
Upon  rising  a  little  earlier  than  common  a  few  morn- 
ings ago,  and  going  out  into  the  yard,  he  noticed, 
what  to  him  was  an  unusual  thing,  a  dense  fog, 
which  hid  from  view  every  thing  a  little  distance 
off.  Running  to  the  door  he  called  to  us,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "Do  come  and  see  the  biy  air!" 


AnouT  the  time  of  the  advent  of  copper  toes, 
Professor  L  ,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  was  cate- 
chising a  class  of  Sunday  scholars  in  Iowa.  Among 
other  questions  he  asked  Willie  if  he  had  a  new 
heart.  "No,  thir,"  frankly  answered  the  little 
fellow,  poking  his  fat  legs  over  the  seat-back,  "  but 
Pre  got  thum  new  booths!"  The  grave  Professor 
smiled  a  quaint  smile,  and  the  subject  dropped  with 
the  dropping  of  the  boots. 


The  Drawer  is  acquainted  with  editors,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  them  in  their  trials.    Not  the  least 


I  difficult  part  of  the  duties  of  the  editorial  chair  is  to 
;  decline  gracefully.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  what  excellence  in  this  branch  of  editorial  duty 
can  be  attained  by  long  experience.  The  storv  is 
true.  "Hannah"  sent  what  she  considered  a  won- 
derful poem,  to  be  published  in  the  ,  with 

j  this  note : 

"  I  send  you  a  poem  on  Spring,  which,  out  of  respect  to 
yourself  and  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish." 

The  ode,  the  merest  hash  of  bombastic  ignorance, 
was  disposed  of  as  follows : 

"  Hannah  says  she  sends  us  a  poem  out  of  respect  to  our, 
selves.    Out  of  respect  to  oar  readers  we  decline." 


The  children  have  been  noted  for  their  innocent 
mistakes,  which  cover  parents  with  confusion,  ever 
since  the  Drawer  published  the  smart  story  of  the 

|  little  girl  who  exclaimed  to  her  mortified  papa,  re- 
specting a  bald-headed  visitor,  "  Oh !  papa,  Mr. 
Jones  has  got  another  face  on  top  of  his  head !" 

i  This  month  we  have  the  story  of  a  little  girl  who 

■  was  reading  in  her  turn  at  family-prayers,  an  aunt 
of  strong  secession  proclivities  being  a  visitor  in  the 
family.  The  little  one,  as  her  turn  came  around, 
demurely  read :  "Alexander  the  copperhead  did  me 

!  much  evil."  We  think  Paul  the  Apostle  would  not 
have  liked  Copperheads  any  better  than  he  did 
"Alexander  the  coppersmith." 

Our  legal  friends  sometimes  overshoot  the  mark 
;  in  their  pleadings — as,  for  example : 

Some  weeks  since  the  case  of  a  sister  of  a  man 
,  deceased  against  the  administrators  came  up  in  one 
j  of  our  circuit  courts.    The  plaintiff  brought  suit  for 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars,  amount  claimed  for 
thirteen  years'  services,  during  which  time  she  had 
attended  to  and  taken  care  of  her  brother,  who  had 
|  died  without  rewarding  her  pecuniarily  for  her  real- 
ly invaluable  devotion. 

There  being  a  great  number  of  cases  in  court,  by 
consent  of  counsel  the  matter  was  submitted  to  three 
I  referees,  who,  after  hearing  the  arguments  pro  and 
I  con,  were  to  decide  whether  the  bill  should  be  al- 
[  lowed  or  not.    At  the  appointed  time  the  room  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  no  little  interest  was 
j  manifested  in  the  result.   The  counsel  for  the  plaint- 
iff, a  sedate  and  solemn  man,  concluded  that  the 
best  way  to  secure  his  ends  was  by  adopting  the 
path  tic.    Accordingly  he  began  : 

"Gentlemen,  for  thirteen  long  years  did  my  cli- 
ent devote  herself  to  her  unfortunate  brother.  With 
an  affection  such  as  only  a  sister  can  feel  did  she 
minister  to  his  every  want.  Patiently,  faithfully 
she  toiled,  never  complaining,  never  unwilling, 
never  murmuring.  And  never  was  she  rewarded, 
except  in  that  inward  consciousness  of  having  done 
a  noble  and  self-sacrificing  deed.  Yes,  gentlemen, 
for  thirteen  long  years  she  toiled  and  labored,  and 
during  that  time  she  never  received  enough  to  buy 
her  a  pair  of  pantaloons  /" 

The  perfect  simplicity  of  this  forgetfulncss  of  his 
client's  sex  was  so  apparent,  and  the  mistake  so 
natural,  the  flight  from  the  pathetic  to  the  broad 
ridiculous  was  so  sudden  and  complete  that  the  ef- 
fect can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

We  have  had  a  specimen  in  the  Drawer  before  of 
the  poetic  wit  of  the  "prominent  member  of  the 
bar"  (a  distinguished  Judge,  by-the-way)  referred  to 
in  the  following  extract : 

Two  cousins  claimed  an  account,  each  against  the 
other,  and  litigated  very  spiritedly.    The  case  was 
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reported  as  "Owen  Kerr  vs.  Owen  Kerr."  While 
this  trial  was  in  progress  a  prominent  member  of 
the  bar,  possessing  a  decided  poetical  turn  of  mind, 
composed  the  following  lines  on  the  true  merits  of 
the  case,  which  are  too  good  to  be  lost,  though  not 
legitimately  belonging  to  the  regular  "  law  report :" 

OWEN  KEEK  VS.  OWEN  KERR. 
If  tlie  strife  in  this  case  is  extremely  perverse, 
'Tis  because  'tis  between  a  couple  of  "Kerrs." 
Each  Owen  is  Owen — but  here  lies  the  bother — 
To  determine  which  Owen  is  owin'  the  other. 
Each  Owen  swears  Owen  to  Owen  is  owin', 
And  each  alike  certain,  dog-matic,  and  knowin' — 
Cut  'tis  hoped  that  the  Jury  will  not  be  deterred 
From  finding  which  tl  Kerr"  the  true  debt  has  incurred ; 
Thus  settling  which  Owen  by  oidi?  has  failed, 
And  that  justice  'twixt  Kerrs  has  not  been  cur-tailed. 

The  somewhat  eccentric  and  good-hearted  Gen- 
eral T  ,  who  lived  in  Newport,  opposite  Cincin- 
nati, and  died  a  few  rears  since  a  millionaire,  though 
very  wealthy  was  rather  close,  and  not  always  ready 

to  pay  his  debts.    On  one  occasion  a  Mr.  W  , 

who  had  considerable  dealings  with  him,  called  on 
him  for  a  settlement.  The  General  was  overbear- 
ing and  profane,  W         was  earnest  and  decided. 

One  word  brought  on  another,  until  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  a  settlement.    The  General  cursed  and 

swore,  \V  retorted.    In  the  midst  of  the  dispute 

a  servant  announced  dinner.    The  General  invited 

W  to  dine  with  him.     "  No !"  says  W  ,  "  I 

will  never  eat  with  such  a  grand  old  rascal  as  you 
are!"  The  General  blandly  replied,  "My  friend, 
business  is  business,  but  hospitality  is  hospitality." 

W  did  dine  with  the  General,  and  after  dinner 

they  had  but  very  little  trouble  in  settling  their 
differences. 


On  another  occasion  the  General  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  with  the  cramp  colic,  and  it  was  feared  he 
would  die.  He  had  quite  a  number  of  slaves,  and 
among  them  was  old  Harry,  a  very  pious  old  darkey. 
The  General  requested  that  Harry  and  the  other 
slaves  be  called  in  immediately  to  pray  for  him. 
They  came  in,  and  knelt  and  prayed  with  all  their 
might,  the  General  rubbing  his  body  and  groaning 
in  agony.  After  a  while  he  said  he  Celt  some  easier, 
and  again  looking  round  on  his  blacks  he  exclaim- 
ed, "You  black  rascals,  stop  praying  and  go  to 
your  work  !    I  think  I  shall  get  well  now  !" 


For  some  time  during  the  early  part  of  the  war 
the  Eighteenth  Regulars  were  quartered  at  Camp 
Thomas,  a  few  miles  north  of  Columbus.  One  night 
one  of  the  guards  contrived  to  take  with  him  a  bot- 
tle of  whisky,  on  -which  he  got  rather  boozy.  While 

in  this  condition  Lieutenant  K  ,  who  was  officer 

of  the  day,  came  along  on  his  rounds.  The  guard 
had  remaining  sense  enough  to  call  out,  "Who 
comes  there?"  The  usual  reply  was  given.  Judge 
of  the  officer's  surprise  when  the  drunken  guard 
answered:  "Well,  ze  officer  of  ze  day  better  be 
getting  in,  for  if  ze  officer  of  ze  night  catches  him 
out  he'll  give  him  fits  L" 


Among  the  numerous  hands  employed  a  few 
years  since  in  the  repair-shops  of  the  Columbus  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad  there  was  an  old  German  by 

the  name  of  Sites,  and  a  young  fellow,  Jim  W  . 

It  was  Jim's  delight  to  tease  Sites  on  every  occasion 
that  offi  red.  One  of  his  most  common  ways  of 
doing  so  was  to  stick  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  open 
Lis  mou'h  and  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  gape 


at  Sites  whenever  he  came  near.  This  was  uncom- 
plainingly borne  for  a  long  time,  until  one  day, 
when  Jim  was  gaping  as  usual,  Sites  marched  up  to 
him,  shaking  his  list,  and  broke  out  with  :  "  Young 
man,  I  dells  you  one  din<;s — dere  is  one  place  up  dat 
is  goot;  dere  is  one  place  down  dat  is  bad,  and  he 
open  his  mouth  for  you  just  so  wide  as  do  you  for 
me !"    Jim  never  gaped  at  the  old  man  again. 


Tiierk  must  have  been  a  vast  amount  of  fun  in 
the  army  in  spite  of  the  sober  work  which  it  had  to 
do,  for  many  correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  are  sending  to  the 
Drawer  their  reminiscences,  and  camp  stories,  and 
practical  jokes.  Among  them  we  find  this  from 
Michigan  concerning  General  Richardson : 

The  General  was  sauntering  along  toward  a  fort 
which  was  in  course  of  erection  not  far  from  head- 
quarters, dressed  in  his  usual  uniform  for  fatigue — 
namely,  citizen's  pants,  undress  coat,  and  an  old 
straw-hat  which  had  once  been  white,  but  was  now 
two  or  three  shades  nearer  the  General's  own  com- 
plexion. Along  came  a  dashing  city  staff-officer, 
in  white  gloves,  and  trimmed  off  with  gold  lace  to 
the  very  extreme  of  military  regulations.  He  was 
in  search  of  General  Richardson,  but  did  not  know 
him  personally.  Reining  up  his  horse  some  little 
distance  from  the  General,  he  shouted : 

"  Hello,  old  fellow  !  can  you  tell  me  where  Gen- 
t  eral  Richardson's  head-quarters  are?" 

The  General  pointed  out  the  tent  to  him,  and  the 
young  officer  went  dashing  along  without  saying 
"Thank  you."  The  General  then  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  back  to  his  tent,  where  he  found  the 
officer  making  a  fuss  because  there  was  no  orderly 
to  hold  his  horse.  Turning  to  General  R.,  as  he 
came  up,  he  said  : 

"  Won't  }'ou  hold  my  horse  while  I  find  General 
Richardson  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  he. 

After  hitching  the  horse  to  a  post  near  by,  the 
General  walked  into  the  tent,  and,  confronting 
young  pomposity,  he  said,  in  his  peculiar  twang: 

"  Well,  Sir,  what  will  you  have?" 

! 

Another:  While  in  command  of  the  "Sumner 
Division"  one  of  the  "  Irish  brigade"  mistook  him 
for  a  fellow-private,  and  called  out  to  him,  "  Hello, 
pardner,  give  us  a  chaw!"  The  General  pulled 
f  orth  one  of  those  long,  dry  plugs  of  tobacco  called 
"  Home  Manufacture."  The  Irishman  cut  off  what 
he  thought  would  be  two  or  three  days'  rations  for 
him,  and  returned  the  remainder,  with  the  inquisi- 
tive remark,  "Bully  boy,  what  regiment  do  yez 
belong  to?" 

The  General,  with  all  the  meekness  of  a  chicken 
thief,  told  him  he  was  General  Richardson,  and  the 
Irishman  moved  off  to  camp  "on  the  double-quick," 
to  make  his  report  to  the  boys. 

Ik  our  Illinois  friend  has  any  more  stories  as 
good  as  this  the  Drawer  will  keep  a  corner  for 
them  ;  meanwhile,  thanks  for  a  good  beginning: 

A  rich  congregation  in  F  worshiped  in  a  very 

poor  and  very  smoky  meeting-house.  The  Society 
had  been  called  together  to  provide  the  means  to 
repair  the  building.  Old  Deacon  B  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  opened  with  a  long  prayer, 

after  which  he  called  upon  Brother  T         to  state 

the  object  of  the  meeting.    Brother  T   arose, 

and,  with  great  gravity,  said  :  "  My  brethren,  this 
meeting  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
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ing  the  means  to  repair  the  Lord's  smoke-house!" 
Something  like  a  smile  lit  up  the  countenance  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  necessary  funds  were  forth- 
with contributed. 


Onk  of  the  "juvenile  bibers,"  who  probably  does 
like  lager,  and  doesn't  like  to  "  save"  at  the  loss  of 
his  pleasures,  thinks  the  Drawer  has  been  "sold" 
in  the  story  of  the  German  porter.  The  "juve- 
nile" is  mistaken.  The  Drawer  can  introduce  him 
to  a  man  who  owns  now  a  large  share  in  one  of  the 
largest  hotels  in  New  York  city.  Less  than  twenty 
3rears  ago  this  man  was  a  porter,  and  the  secret  of 
his  success  was  just  that  of  the  German  porter,  that 
when  he  wanted  a  glass  of  lager  "so  bad  that  he 
couldn't  do  without  it,"  he  just  didn't  get  it.  There 
is  an  old  proverb,  "  A  penny  saved  is  two-pence 
earned."    Try  it,  and  see  if  it's  true. 

An  old  subscriber  in  Wisconsin,  who  has  appeared 
in  the  Drawer  before,  sends  the  following  item,  of 
special  interest,  we  imagine,  to  the  internal  revenue 
collector  of  "  Thad's"  district : 

We  have  here  a  fixture,  "an  old  resident,"  called 

Tbad  S  ,  who  is  something  of  a  philosopher. 

The  other  night  he  awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep  and 
began  saying,  "  Death  and  Taxes  !"  intimating  there 
could  be  no  escape  from  either.  His  moaning  and 
groaning  awoke  his  wife,  who  said,  "Mr.  S — — , 
what  is  the  matter?"    All  the  reply  she  could  get 

was,  "  Death  and  Taxes !"    She  says,  "  Mr.  S  , 

you  are  prepared  to  die,  I  trust."  The  reply  was, 
"  Yes,  I'm  prepared  for  death,  but  not  for  the 
taxes !" 


One  who  tells  many  good  stories  has  sent  a  couple 
to  the  Drawer  from  Indiana.  They  have  not  lost 
their  flavor  by  transmission  through  the  mails,  as 
some  of  the  local  jests  seem  to  do  : 

Old  S  ,  who  died  a  few  years  since,  was  one 

of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Southeastern  Indiana.  He 
lived  in  a  little  hovel,  on  the  Great  Miami  "Bot- 
toms," with  only  one  room,  hogs  and  chickens  in- 
habiting the  same  room  with  himself  and  wife. 
Though  very  ignorant,  he  was  very  kind-hearted 
and  hospitable.  A  Yankee  "tin  peddler"  once 
stopped  at  his  house  near  dinner-time  and  inquired 
if  he  could  get  his  dinner?    "Certainly,"  replied 

S  .     He  ate  dinner  on  a  flour-barrel  head,  and 

then  asked  what  was  to  pay?  "Nothing."  The 
peddler  insisted,  saying,  "You  are  too  poor  to  give 

me  a  dinner  for  nothing."   S  positively  refused, 

and  the  peddler  left,  thanking  them  kindly  for  their 
hospitality,  and  expressing  his  sympathy  for  their 
"poverty-stricken  lot."  He  traveled  through  the 
Bottoms,  disposing  of  his  ware,  and  at  evening  got 
his  supper  a  little  farther  on.  He  asked  who  those 
poor  people  were  with  whom  he  took  dinner ;  and 
wanted  to  know  "  if  his  host  and  the  neighbors  could 
not  help  them  a  little?"    The  answer  came  from 

the  "guidwife:"  "  Hora,  man,  Bire  S   could 

buy  you,  and  a  hundred  more  like  you,  if  you  was 
black  !  He's  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  /"  The 
peddler  was  astonished,  never  having  seen  wealth  in 
that  shape  before. 

S  was  the  owner  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres 

of  the  rich  alluvial  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Great  Miami  rivers,  and  the  old  lady  did  not  at  all 
exaggerate  his  wealth. 


A  similar  anecdote  used  to  be  told,  when  I  was 
a  boy  and  lived  on  Long  Island,  of  old  Smith,  one 


of  the  early  settlers.  Old  Smith  went  up  to  New 
York  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Strolling 
along  the  then  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  Broad 
Street,  he  was  attracted  by  a  new  jewelry  store,  and 
stopped  to  look  in  the  window.  The  jeweler  seeing 
such  a  shabby  fellow  staring  in  at  his  goods  walked 
to  the  door  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  stranger. 
Smith,  having  finished  his  survey,  walked  into  the 
store  and  accosted  the  pi-oprietor:  "  I  say,  Mister, 
what  are  them  there  buckles  worth  ?"  pointing  to  a 
pair  of  handsome  gold  knee-buckles  displayed  in 
the  window.  The  jeweler  took  a  survey  of  him, 
and  now  concluded  that  he  was  some  farm  laborer, 
who  had  a  desire  to  shine  on  Sundaj's,  but  was  ig- 
norant of  the  quality  and  value  of  the  coveted  arti- 
cle. He  replied,  "  They  are  solid  gold."  "  I  didn't 
ax  what  they  were;  I  axed  the  price,"  replied 
Smith.  "Do  you  think  you  have  money  enough, 
to  pay  for  them  ?"  said  the  jeweler,  in  a  bantering 
tone.  "If  I  haven't,  I  guess  I  could  soon  borrer 
it,"  replied  Smith,  somewhat  "  riled."  The  jeweler 
laughed.  "  If  you  will  stand  outside  and  find  some 
one  who  will  lend  you  the  money  on  your  own  se- 
curity, I  will  give  you  the  buckles,"  said  he.  Smith 
assented,  and  went  out.  In  a  few  minutes  he  looked 
in  and  said,  "  Here  comes  a  man'll  lend  me  the  mon- 
ey !"  The  jeweler  stepped  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  One  of  the  city  hankers  was  approaching,  who 
was  well  known  to  the  jeweler.  Curiosity  to  sec 
the  result  kept  him  quiet.  As  soon  as  the  banker 
came  up  Smith  coolly  addressed  him:  "I  say, 
friend,  can  you  lend  me  $40  or  $50  if  I  want  em  ?" 
In  an  instant  the  banker's  wallet  was  out:  "Yes, 
Mr.  Smith,  $500  if  you  want  them."  The  jeweler 
was  astonished,  and  still  more  so  when  the  banker 
introduced  "Mr.  Smith,  his  particular  friend,  one 
of  the  richest  men  on  Long  Island!"  Like  the 
above  tin  pedvller,  he  had  never  seen  wealth  in  that 
shape  before. 


The  Drawer  has  received  a  pome  entitled  "The 
Soul's  Last  Sight."  Whether  it  is  original  or  se- 
lected the  Drawer,  in  spite  of  its  extensive  reading 
and  classical  attainments,  is  unable  to  decide.  It 
contains  the  history  of  a  young  lady  who  became 
enamored  of  a  certain  John  Smith,  who  was  faith- 
ful until  he  heard  of  a  former  Down-East  flame  liv- 
ing in  "  York  State,"  when,  it  appears,  he  took  the 
steam-boat  line  to  pay  a  visit  before  yielding  him- 
self up  to  his  engagements.  Lucy,  cast  down  by 
this  appai*ent  desertion,  thus  gives  vent  to  her  grief : 

He's  gone!  across  the  sudzy  see 

He's  crost  the  lakey  waiter! 
To  sea  Jerushey  Anjyline, 

Ben  Smither's  oldest  dawter. 

Mi  heart  is  broak!  I  soon  shall  di, 

Oh  cruel,  cruel  John ! 
And  when  I'm  ded  and  berrayed 

I  hope  you'll  look  upon 

The  gras  that  grose  upon  my  tunie, 

Down  in  the  woods  so  dark, 
Where  all  is  sad  and  silent  glume 

And  streeked  skwirrels  bark. 

And  when  your  out  at  nite  as  late 

As  eleven  o'clock  or  later, 
And  beer  the  wind  whine  thro'  the  tall  popped  pine, 

Oh !  1 !  think  uv  Lucy  Baker. 

And  ef  ye  marry  that  Jerushey 

Yuve  crost  the  laix  to  get, 
Remember  that  your  deerist  Luey 

Died  in  konsekwence  uv  it. 
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EXPECTANCY. 

HOPE  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 
After  the  excitement  incident  to  the 
operations  about  Ball's  Bluff  had  died  away, 
the  truth  of  this  proverb  was  painfully  realized. 
The  "  ninety-day"  theory  was  completely  explod- 
ed.   Those  who  had  nattered  themselves  that 
the  conflict  would  be  "  sharp  and  short,"  that  a 
single  victorious  and  glorious  campaign  would 
crush  the  rebellion,  were  now  disenchanted. 
My  own  hopes  had  controlled  my  judgment  on 
that  subject,  and  made  me  visionary.    I  had 
hoped  for  myself  to  be  able  speedily  to  return 
to  congenial  pursuits  and  my  domestic  circle. 
I  had  hoped  for  the  Southern  people  that  a 
speedy  collapse  of  their  frenzy  would  save  them 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  which  must  result  from 
a  protracted  war.    I  had  hoped  for  my  coun- 
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try  that  the  spectacle  she  now  presented  to  the 
world— exciting  the  derision  of  her  enemies, 
the  melancholv  pity  of  her  friends— would  pres- 
ently be  changed  bv  the  "returning  good  sense 
of  the  people :"  a  phrase  often  used  by  disap- 
pointed parties,  but  rarely  realized  by  those  ot 
certain  opinions.  . 

The  results  of  the  late  campaign  had  dissi- 
pated all  these  hopes.  The  war  which  had 
burst  upon  many  like  a  thunder-clap  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  without  any  apparent  adequate 
cause,  a  surprise,  a  concatenation  of  accidents, 
was  now  developing  into  a  reality  whose  pro- 
portions and  consequences  it  was  bewildering 
to  estimate.  The  peace-loving  people  who  had 
no  interest  in  the  war,  who  voted  against  it, 
who  abhorred  it,  were  nevertheless  fighting  as 
fiercely  and  determinately  as  those  who  initi- 
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ated  the  quarrel  and  blew  the  trumpets.  The 
certaminis  f/audia  had  got  possession  of  the  sec- 
tions. The  hurrah  for  our  side  had  now  com- 
pletely drowned  the  voice  of  reason,  interest, 
or  policy.  An  interminable  and  gloomy  vista 
began  to  open  before  us.  That  the  American 
people  would  prevail  in  the  end  who  could 
doubt? — but  at  what  a  cost !  Their  best  blood 
must  flow  in  rivers;  their  accumulated  wealth 
wasted  like  water,  their  mild  and  paternal 
government  embittered,  and  hardened  perhaps 
into  an  iron  despotism.  All  that,  perhaps,  and 
worse.    Well,  let  it  come!     "The  Federal 


Union — it  must  and  shall  be  preserved!"  Let 
this  fair  land,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf, 
become  a  howling  wilderness,  so  that  the  Bight 
prevail  and  the  Nationality  is  established.  War 
to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  ! 

The  mind  easily  resigns  itself  to  the  inevita- 
ble. War,  with  its  fatigues,  privations,  and 
fearful  hazards,  has  its  compensating  glories 
and  rewards. 

"  Still,  still,  forever 
Better  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  cres'p 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins 
Dammed  like  the  dull  canal,  with  locks  and  chains. 
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Better  be 

Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylae, 
Than  stagnate  in  dishonorable  peace ; 
Better  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  Fathers  had, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee!" 

Henceforth  I  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  details  of  a  soldier's  profession  ;  to  calcu- 
late distances,  take  bearings,  study  fortifications 
and  tactics,  read  treatises  on  grand  strategy, 
and  dream  of  feats  of  arms  and  future  cam- 
paigns. I  was  but  a  globule  of  the  blood  of 
the  Great  Nation  which  was  warming  up  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 


Oct.  27. — Having  surveyed  the  roads  and 
topography  in  the  vicinity  of  Edwards's  Ferry 
we  broke  camp  to-day,  and  followed  our  divi- 
sion back  to  its  position  near  Darnestown.  We 
found  the  locality  of  head-quarters  changed 
from  the  old  place  in  the  pines  to  Magruder's 
Farm,  about  two  miles  below  the  village.  The 
General  and  staff  occupied  the  farm-house  ;  the 
topographers  established  themselves  among  the 
ruined  chimneys  of  an  old  mansion  which  had 
been  burned  some  time  ago.  The  tents  were 
pitched  under  the  trees  in  the  grass-grown  in- 
closure  ;  while  the  kitchen  and  mess-room  were 
established  in  the  cellar  walls.    We  had  news 
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of  the  occupation  of  Romney  by  General  Kel- 
ley. 

November  1. — Bright  and  cool.  Captain 

A  —  commenced  a  course  of  lessons  in  field 

fortification.  An  earth  -  work  redoubt  was 
planned  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  working 
parties  from  the  different  regiments  were  de- 
tailed to  execute  it,  thus  familiarizing  the  offi- 
cers and  men  with  this  essential  branch  of  a 
soldier's  duty.  "War  is  the  practical  application 
of  all  human  science — creative,  conservative, 
and  destructive. 

November  2. — During  the  night  a  northeast 
storm  arose,  shaking  my  tent  so  violently  that 
I  could  not  sleep.  About  two  o'clock  a.m.  I 
went  out  to  look  after  my  tent-pegs,  and  saw 

that  Captain  A  's  tent  had  blown  down, 

exposing  his  bed,  books,  and  papers  to  the 
rain.  He  was  absent ;  so  I  aroused  Benjamin 
and  the  Swizerts,  and  righted  matters  ;  after 
which  I  returned  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day  the  storm  raged  with  una- 
bated fury.  With  Benjamin's  assistance  we 
reinforced  our  tent -cords  and  pins,  ditched 
about  them  to  prevent  overflow,  and  finally  reg- 
ulated the  Captain's  tent.  General  Banks  called 
to  see  us  about  mid-day,  and  the  violence  of 
the  storm  suggested  fears  in  regard  to  the 
Grand  Armada,  under  Burnside,  recently  sailed 
for  parts  unknown.  Several  officers  called  to 
report  for  fortification  duty,  but  were  dismissed 
until  the  following  morning  on  account  of  the 
weather 

November  3. — Clear  and  cloudless,  with  high 
wind.  Ate  an  enormous  breakfast,  and  after- 
ward discussed  the  merits  of  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow  with  Luce.  Wrote  to  my  wife,  and 
studied  fortification.  In  the  afternoon  visited 
the  signal-station  on  the  old  Chestnut — from 
whence,  through  the  glass,  we  could  see  the 
signal -tower  on  Maryland  Heights,  opposite 
Harper's  Ferry  (thirty-two  miles  distant),  and 


read  the  signals  from  the  flag.  Returning  met 
some  Martinsburg  men,  who  were  enlisted  in 
the  First  Maryland  Regiment.  These  gave  me 
some  news  of  individual  acquaintances  there  of 
a  private  and  unimportant  character.  An  offi- 
cer of  the  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers told  me  the  following  anecdote  of  Ed- 
wards's Ferry : 

During  our  occupation  of  the  Virginia  shore 
picket  posts  were  established  along  Goose  Creek, 
and  when  the  retreat  Avas  ordered  a  sergean: 
was  dispatched  to  call  in  the  pickets.  The  ser- 
geant, thinking  it  might  be  dangerous,  shirked 
the  duty  and  slipped  over  the  river  with  the  re- 
tiring troops  without  executing  his  mission. 
The  men  on  duty  remained  at  their  posts  all 
night  (ten  hours),  and  finding  that  the  expected 
relief  did  not  come  returned  to  the  mill,  where 
the  post  head-quarters  had  been  established. 
This  they  found  vacant.  They  then  returned 
to  the  regimental  bivouac,  and  found  that  also 
deserted.  Making  their  way  to  the  ferry  land- 
ing, they  called  a  boat,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  rejoin  their  regiment  in  Maryland.  I  re- 
member seeing  these  men  come  down  to  the 
landing  and  wondered  at  their  tardiness.  Ten 
minutes  after  a  party  of  Confederate  cavalry 
appeared  on  the  ground  —  the  reconnoitring 
party  referred  to  before. 

This  evening  at  head-quarters  the  idea  of 
spending  the  winter  in  Winchester  was  dis- 
cussed. I  pressed  it  with  all  the  argumenta- 
tive zeal  that  I  was  capable  of;  but  the  mili- 
tary opinion  of  the  staff  seemed  rather  against  it. 
They  insisted  that  we  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  a  hot  winter  there,  and  one  which  might 
be  unhealthy.  Inaction  sits  most  heavily  on 
men  newly  entered  into  military  life.  The 
veteran's  power  is  in  patience.  The  lesson  of 
life,  civil  or  military,  is  in  knowing  how  to  bide 
one's  time. 

November  8. — Clear  and  pleasant.  This  even- 
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ing  a  sergeant  with  his  guard,  who  had  been 
on  picket  duty  at  Seneca  Mills,  lost  his  way  in 
attempting  to  return  to  the  regiment,  and  called 
at  our  quarters  for  directions.  This  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  that  men  born  and  educated 
in  cities  and  work-shops  have  to  contend  with 
in  military  life.  Their  topographical  faculties 
having  never  been  cultivated,  they  have  no  ca- 
pacity to  find  their  way  in  the  fields  and  forests. 
The  sergeant  reports  that  six  or  eight  dead 
bodies  of  National  soldiers  drowned  at  Ball's 
Bluff  have  been  picked  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seneca. 

Among  the  most  pleasant  features  of  our 
military  life  are  the  delightful  serenades,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  that  are  got  up  almost  every 
evening  for  the  entertainment  of  head-quarters. 
The  bands  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments, 
which  are  the  best  in  our  division,  give  us  the 
instrumental  music,  while  the  Zouaves  of  the 
body-guard  are  charming  vocalists,  and  not 
sparing  of  their  music,  especially  since  the  ad- 
vent of  a  company  of  cavalry  detailed  for  duty 
at  head-quarters.  The  musical  rivalry  between 
this  company  and  the  Zouaves  inures  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  circumjacent  camps. 

This  company  of  Zouaves  was  brought  from 
Philadelphia  by  Captain  Collis,  a  young  lawyer 
of  that  place,  and  not  being  connected  with  any 
regimental  organization  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
i  he  General's  body-guard.  They  wear  a  sort 
of  Turkish  costume  with  breeches  of  extraor- 
dinary redness,  enlivening  by  its  brilliancy  the 
prevailing  dinginess  of  our  regulation  blue.  A 
number  of  these  fellows  are  Europeans,  and 
some  having  served  in  the  Crimea,  show  them- 
selves adepts  at  divers  of  the  minor  military  ac- 
complishments, foraging  included.  I  exercised 
my  pencil  to-day  in  portraying  one  of  the  stron- 
gest characters  among  them,  an  old  Frenchman 
of  various  Crimean  reminiscences,  at  present 
chief  wagon-master  of  the  body-guard. 

I  passed  an  evening  with  some  West  Point 
officers,  discussing  the  character  and  capacities 
of  their  old  class-mates  and  comrades  who  had 
gone  South.  As  these  opinions  expressed  in 
November,  1 861 ,  around  a  camp-fire,  may  be  in- 
teresting at  some  distant  day  I  will  record  them : 

Joe  Johnston  is  considered  the  foremost  man 
among  the  Southern  leaders  in  point  of  general 
ability  and  military  genius.  A  man  eminently 
brave,  energetic,  and  ambitious  ;  capable  of  en- 
larged views  in  war  or  politics,  and  one  who 
will  take  the  highest  position  in  case  the  re- 
bellion succeeds.  Cold  and  concentrated  in 
manner,  of  immovable  self-possession,  he  will 
exhibit  great  vigor  in  the  field,  but  will  proba- 
bly lack  confidence  and  steadfastness  under  re- 
verses. 

Robert  Lee,  who  was  the  favorite  officer  of 
General  Scott,  is  supposed  to  be  much  over- 
rated, and  not  to  have  inherited  the  military 
genius  that  so  greatly  distinguished  his  father, 
Light-Horse  Harry  Lee  of  Revolutionary  mem- 
ory. In  manners  and  deportment  Lee  is  the 
complete  gentleman — handsome,  dignified,  and 


courteous — an  accomplished  engineer,  thorough 
in  his  observations,  and  almost  infallible  in  his 
decisions  on  points  examined ;  but  so  slow  in 
arriving  at  conclusions,  and  so  cautious  in  ac- 
tion, that  he  will  probably  be  beaten  by  a  more 
active  and  less  calculating  opponent  in  the  field. 
Lee  was  always  considered  a  good  staff-officer, 
but  failed  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  won  the  regard  of  General  Scott 
as  much  by  the  uniform  urbanity  of  his  manners 
as  by  his  engineering  talents. 

Beauregard  is  also  a  capital  engineer,  but 
for  general  command  in  the  field  is  an  inferior 
man.  He  will,  however,  sustain  himself  against 
reverses  better  than  either  of  those  mentioned, 
rising  against  adversity  he  will  be  found  fight- 
ing to  the  last. 

Braxton  Bragg,  lately  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  Confederate  Government,  is  a 
bright,  clever  man  in  his  profession,  but  limited 
in  capacity  and  not  likely  to  achieve  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  present  struggle.  In  social  life 
he  is  sour  and  cynical ;  in  command,  an  over- 
bearing martinet. 

Albert  Sydney  Johnston  is  by  birth  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  and  is  the  General  Johnston  of  the 
Mormon  Expedition.  He  is  a  man  decided  in 
council,  energetic  and  resolute  in  action,  pos- 
sessing a  large  amount  of  practical  wisdom  and 
vigorous  common  sense,  and  full  of  very  strong 
prejudices  withal. 

Magruder  is  a  light  man,  dissipated,  dressy, 
and  full  of  knight-errant  valor.  In  developing 
the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorions 
war,  his  genius  is  Napoleonic.  He  may  exe- 
cute a  brilliant  demonstration,  or  succeed  in  a 
harebrained  adventure,  but  lacks  solid  and  re- 
liable military  qualities  as  well  as  comprehen- 
sive judgment. 

Jackson  was  a  hard  and  earnest  worker  at 
West  Point,  but  dull  in  some  important  branches. 
He  was  secluded  and  peculiar  in  his  social  hab- 
its, and  so  much  of  a  hypochondriac  that  it 
seemed  to  indicate  occasional  aberration  of 
mind.  He  had  been  brevetted  for  gallantry  in 
Mexico,  but  owing  to  his  peculiarities  of  char- 
acter will  probably  not  be  trusted  in  any  im- 
portant command  by  the  Confederate  chiefs. 

Evans — "  Shanks  Evans"  as  he  was  familiar- 
ly called  by  his  old  comrades — is  considered  an 
inferior  soldier,  and  without  much  ability  other- 
wise. His  luck  at  Ball's  Bluff  may  give  him 
position,  but  he  will  in  all  probability  not  sus- 
tain it. 

Jeff  Davis  is  himself  an  educated  soldier,  and 
was  the  best  Secretary  of  War  we  have  ever 
had  at  Washington;  the  only  one  who  entirely 
ignored  politics  in  the  administration  of  his  De- 
partment. He  is  for  the  rest  a  narrow-minded 
martinet,  full  of  prejudice,  obstinacy,  and  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  latter  characteristics  may  be 
serviceable  to  our  Government  before  the  war 
is  over. 

November  12. — Clear  and  frosty.  I  was  talk- 
ing last  night  with  some  of  the  officers  about 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    Their  descriptions  of 
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the  strange  and  sublime  scenery,  the  breezy 
healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  Indian  encampments,  man- 
ners, and  costumes,  the  wild  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  with  which  those  regions  abound,  quite 

fired  my  imagination.     Captain  A  ■  relates 

that  on  one  occasion  in  traveling  up  a  gorge  in 
these  mountains  he  saw  three  strange  figures 
approaching  by  the  narrow  way.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  very  old  men,  so  extremely  old 
that  they  seemed  almost  to  have  taken  leave  of 
humanity.  Their  strange  and  savage  counte- 
nances were  half  hidden  in  growth  of  grizzled 
hair  and  whiskers.  They  moved  with  an  awk- 
ward, shambling  gait,  so  weird  and  uncouth  al- 
gether  that  their  approach  was  watched  with 
mingled  emotions  of  curiosity  and  terror.  When 
quite  near  they  were  discovered  to  be  Grizzly 
Bears — a  mother  and  two  cubs  nearly  grown. 
Both  parties  halted,  reconnoitred  each  other, 
and  then  tacitly  entered  into  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, which  permitted  each  to  go  on  its 
way  rejoicing. 

November  13. — Clear  and  cold.  Information 
was  received  at  head-quarters  that  Jackson  was 
at  Winchester  with  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
and  Joe  Johnston  in  the  same  vicinity  with 
forty  thousand.  This  disturbs  our  plan  for  oc- 
cupying Winchester.  If  true,  it  means  more 
than  defense  against  any  premeditated  move  of 
ours.  But  the  whole  statement  is  without 
foundation,  or  the  force  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
I  volunteered  to  ride  up  the  river  as  far  as  Han- 
cock, reconnoitre  the  positions,  and  obtain  re- 
liable information. 

Starting  after  dinner,  I  arrived  at  Poolesville 
just  as  General  Stone  and  stall"  were  sitting 
down  to  supper.  The  General  was  about  start- 
ing for  Washington  and  left  me  in  occupancy 
of  his  tent  for  the  night.  It  was  believed  here 
that  a  portion  of  the  troops  about  Leesburg  had 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

November  14. — I  continued  my  ride  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy,  crossed  on  the  aque- 
duct, and  followed  the  tow-path  to  Point  of 
Rocks.  The  line  was  guarded  by  a  regiment 
of  Philadelphia  Zouaves,  stationed  at  Mono- 
cacy, and  Colonel  Geary's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, stationed  at  Point  of  Rocks.  The  pick- 
et-posts were  all  alert.  I  was  amused  and 
pleased  with  the  varied  ingenuity  exhibited  in 
the  huts  and  shelters  erected  to  protect  them 
from  the  rains  and  frost.  At  the  Point  of  Rocks 
I  met  Colonel  Geary,  who  seems  to  be  a  capital 
officer,  and  has  a  fine  regiment.  His  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Loudon  Coun- 
ty, opposite,  gives  him  great  advantages,  and 
shows  that  the  Government  has  one  man,  at 
least,  in  the  right  place.  Pushed  on  to  Sandy 
Hook  by  way  of  the  tow-path,  and  stopped  with 
Major  Tyndale,  of  Geary's  regiment. 

November  15. — A  cold,  driving  rain  made  my 
ride  gloomy  and  uncomfortable.  This,  I  re- 
member, is  the  day  appointed  by  Jeff  Davis 
for  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer.  May  his 
humiliation  be  eternal ! 


J     Above  Harper's  Ferry  I  left  the  tow-path 
I  and  took  the  road  to  Williamsport  via  Antie- 
|  tarn  Iron  Works,  Sharpsburg,  and  Jones's  Tav- 
ern.   Just  as  I  passed  a  road-wagon  my  horse 
took  fright,  and  came  near  throwing  me  by 
his  extraordinary  capers.     The  object  which 
scared  him  out  of  his  propriety  was  an  aston- 
l  ishing  piece  of  ordnance  which  was  attached  to 
!  the  tail  of  the  wagon.    This  was  one  of  the 
i  guns  of  the  Sowders  Battery,  already  known  to 
fame. 

Those  who  live  remote  from  the  military 
I  frontier  doubtless  have  imagined  that  all  the 
fighting  in  this  war  is  don&  by  the  great  organ- 
!  ized  antagonists — the  Government  and  the  Re- 
bellion. This  is  a  mistake.  Individuals  are 
continually  taking  advantage  of  the  times  to 
fight  out  their  private  quarrels,  villages  and 
communities  to  avenge  the  jealousies  and  ri- 
valries of  past  years.  Sharpsburg  and  Shep- 
herdstown  are  but  three  miles  apart,  separated 
by  the  Potomac  River,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia — "Lands  sep- 
arated by  a  narrow  frith  abhor  each  other." 
Sharpsburg  and  Shcpherdstown  are  jealous  in 
j  proportion  to  their  mutual  insignificance.  Since 
last  spring  they  have  been  fighting  each  other 
across  the  river  with  all  the  virulence  of  rival 
j  tom-cats :  raiding  and  counter-raiding ;  pmn- 
j  dcring  and  defending  canal-boats  ;  arresting 
and  counter-arresting  citizens  and  strangers. 
As  the  Avar -spirit  waxed  and  warmed  the 
amusement  of  pelting  each  other  with  musket- 
balls  at  long  taw  was  found  scarcely  stimulat- 
ing enough  ;  they  couldn't  kill  any  body.  The 
Shepherdstowners,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
pursued  the  war  with  more  pertinacity,  and 
were  rather  gaining  on  their  rivals.  At  this 
juncture  a  brilliant  idea  suggested  itself  to 
Captain  Sowders.  There  were  two  old  6-pound- 
ers  of  Revolutionary  or  1812  memory  planted 
as  street-posts  in  Sharpsburg.  The  Captain 
had  them  dug  up  and  mounted  upon  a  couple 
of  water-cars.  The  ammunition  consisted  of 
bags  of  nails  and  scraps  of  iron  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  These  formidable  engines  were  hauled 
down  to  the  bluffs,  and  placed  in  battery  against 
the  devoted  village  of  Shepherdstown.  The 
guns  were  charged  and  sighted,  but  the  patent 
friction  and  percussion  fuse  were  both  ignored. 
The  artillerists  preferring  a  slow  match  lighted 
with  a  cigar — which  done,  they  ran  and  hid 
themselves  in  adjacant  gullies  and  behind  rocks. 
The  explosion  was  terrific,  tremendous,  entire- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  Marylanders,  and  equal- 
ly so  to  the  Virginians,  who,  before  the  nails 
and  bits  of  old  iron  had  ceased  raining  upon 
their  houses,  succumbed  and  dispatched  a  flag 
of  truce  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  civilized  usages,  against  the  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  unarmed  and  non-combatant  widows 
and  orphans  who  were  thus  menaced  with  de- 
struction. A  truce  was  concluded,  highly  hon- 
orable and  advantageous  to  the  Sharpsburg 
party. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  anticipate,  and  here  give 
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the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  these  memo- 
rable guns.  Some  time  after  this  date  I  was 
riding  through  Sharpsburg,  and  there  saw  a 
dozen  or  more  fugitives  from  one  of  our  defeat- 
ed columns.  They  told  me  that  in  their  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac they  had  been  set  upon  and  arrested  by 
certain  citizens  of  Shepherdstown,  disarmed, 
and  held  as  prisoners.  One  of  their  number 
escaping  reported  the  facts  to  Sharpsburg.  The 
terrible  Sowders  Battery  was  again  put  m  the 
field.  A  flag  was  sent  over  the  river  demand- 
ing the  release  of  the  prisoners,  threatening  an 
immediate  bombardment  if  the  demand  was  not 
complied  with.  The  prisoners  were  inconti- 
nently released ;  but  their  arms  and  equipments 
still  remained  behind.  The  herald  returned 
and  haughtily  demanded  their  surrender,  even 
to  the  last  haversack.  They  were  surrendered 
meekly  ;  but  the  current  of  war  (no  more  than 
that  of  love)  does  not  run  always  smooth,  nor 
in  the  same  direction.  Grown  arrogant,  per- 
haps, and  careless  from  their  repeated  triumphs, 
or  fatigued  with  their  martial  labors,  or,  like 
Charles  the  Twelfth  (who  sent  his  jack-boot  to 
preside  over  the  Swedish  Senate),  believing  that 
the  mere  presence  of  their  terrible  guns  on  the 
opposite  bluff  would  quell  the  spirits  of  their 
adversaries,  and  keep  them  in  subjection — for 
some  reason,  unknown  to  history,  they  left  the 
pieces  on  the  bluff  and  retired  to  Sharpsburg 
to  celebrate  their  victory.  What  was  their 
mortification  on  returning,  a  short  time  after, 
to  find  their  victorious  engines  disappeared — 
gone.  Their  enemies,  taking  advantage  of 
their  error,  had  come  Avith  subtlety  in  the  night 
and  captured — no,  not  captured,  thank  Fortune 
— but  had  meanly  stolen  them  away.  Thus  end- 
ed the  Sowders  Battery.  The  gallant  Captain 
still  lived,  however,  and,  obtaining  a  commis- 
sion in  the  National  army,  turned  his  energy 
and  courage  to  account  with  more  scientific 
weapons,  and  rendered  good  service  during  the 
war. 

It  was  night  when  I  arrived  at  Williamsport. 
Here  I  obtained  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  the  enemy's  force  and  position  on  the  Vir- 
ginia border.  There  had  been  no  troops  in 
Winchester  for  some  time,  except  three  or  four 
hundred  militia,  ill  fed,  ill  paid,  and  ill  dis- 
posed, deserting  whenever  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. Alarmed  at  Kelley's  position  at  Rom- 
ney,  which  was  a  continual  menace  to  Win- 
chester, the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  went 
to  Richmond  and  besought  protection  from  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  commander  at 
Manassas  emphatically  declared  that  he  had 
not  the  troops  to  spare,  and  refused  to  send  as- 
sistance. The  importunity  of  the  delegation 
at  length  prevailed  with  the  President,  and 
General  Jackson,  with  his  brigade,  was  sent  to 
their  defense.  This  brigade  was  twenty-five 
hundred  strong  instead  of  twenty -five  thou- 
sand, as  had  been  reported  to  General  Banks. 
The  force  at  the  Junction  (meaning  Manassas) 
was  forty  thousand.    The  officer,  unacquaint- 


ed with  the  geographical  points  of  the  country, 
had  supposed  this  junction  located  somewhere 
near  Winchester.  This  explained  the  whole 
matter.  Jackson,  on  his  arrival  at  Winchester, 
had  drawn  in  some  other  troops  to  his  com- 
mand, and  had  ordered  out  the  militia  en  masse, 
including  all  males  between  16  and  GO.  This 
call  had  been  slowly  and  feebly  responded  to, 
a  large  number  fleeing  into  Maryland  to  escape 
the  conscription. 

November  1G. — Blustering  and  bitter  cold. 
Leaving  my  horse  in  Williamsport,  I  accepted 
a  seat  in  Bill  Hooper's  Rockaway,  and  we  drove 
to  Hancock,  with  a  stiff  norwester  blowing  in 
our  faces  the  whole  way.  My  wife  and  daugh- 
ter from  Berkeley  joined  me  the  same  evening. 

November  17,  Sunday. — Captain  K  ,  com- 
manding the  post  here,  came  in  to  inform  me 
that  my  father  was  waiting  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  river.  We  hurried  down  to  the  ferry 
landing,  but  found  none  of  the  boatmen  at  hand. 
I  could  see  my  father  on  the  opposite  shore, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  apparently  shrinking 
from  the  bitter  breeze.  The  rough  and  sturdy 
Captain  had  enough  of  true  manhood  in  him  to 
divine  my  burning  impatience.  He  seized  a 
stone  and  broke  the  chain  which  confined  the 
boat.  We  both  leaped  in,  and  with  bending 
oars  swept  across  the  swollen  current  and 
brought  our  passenger  triumphantly  back  to 
town.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  rude  but 
hearty  sympathy  manifested  in  that  act  of  the 
Captain.  I  also  found  in  Hancock  on  this  oc- 
casion some  old  and  faithful  friends  from  Vir- 
ginia. Once  more  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends  I  passed  a  day  most  pleasantly,  reveling 
in  anticipation  of  victory  and  peace  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  coming  spring. 

November  18. — Clear  and  moderate.  A  com- 
pany of  Pittsburg  cavalry  are  stationed  here, 
and  this  morning  went  through  their  drill  op- 
posite the  hotel.  As  a  grand  finale  the  whole 
body  charged  at  full  speed  down  the  street. 
Casualties:  two  pigs  killed  dead,  a  cow  over- 
thrown and  crippled ;  one  cavalier  and  horse 
tumbled  over  the  cow,  and  were  both  seriously 
but  not  fatally  hurt. 

In  the  afternoon  Colonel  Leonard,  com- 
manding at  Williamsport,  arrived  in  town  on 
a  reconnoissance  toward  Romney  and  Cumber- 
land. He  was  escorted  by  Captain  Russel,  of 
the  Maryland  cavalry,  with  twenty-four  men, 
and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Devins,  As- 
sistant-Quarter-master.  I  was  invited  to  ac- 
company the  party,  and  borrowing  a  horse  from 
Lieutenant  Stewart  of  the  Pittsburg  cavalry, 
started  with  them  up  the  National  Turnpike  at 
five  o'clock  p.m.  As  we  crossed  the  Sideling 
Hill  the  air  was  frosty  and  bracing,  and  the  full 
moon  rose  upon  our  cavalcade,  investing  it  and 
its  wild  surroundings  with  picturesque  interest. 
At  eight  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Bell's  "hostelrie," 
fourteen  miles  from  Hancock,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  an  old-fashioned  House  of  Enter- 
tainment, roomy,  neat,  and  bountiful.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  fine  piano,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
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engravings  and  school-girl  paintings,  showed  that 
the  Muses  were  no  strangers  here  ;  while  a  jolly 
supper  and  soft  beds  proved  there  was  no  lack 
of  what,  in  our  cases,  were  the  more  needful 
comforts. 

November  19 — We  started  after  an  early 
breakfast,  and  made  Flintstone,  twelve  miles 
westward,  in  good  time.  Here  we  left  the 
broad  National  Turnpike  and  took  an  obscure 
country  road  to  Oldtown,  fifteen  miles  distant. 
Took  lunch  by  the  way  with  an  old  couple  whose 
cottage  was  wriggling  with  dogs,  kittens,  and 
grandchildren.  The  old  man's  sons  were  in 
the  Southern  army,  as  he  confessed,  to  his  great 
grief,  and  contrary  to  his  orders.  Oldtown  is 
the  most  miserable  collection  of  human  habita- 
tions that  I  ever  beheld  ;  fortunately  for  human- 
ity the  village  is  very  small.  We  crossed  the 
Potomac  here  by  a  deep  and  difficult  ford,  and 
halted  at  Green  Spring,  a  station  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  present  the 
head-quarters  of  a  regiment  of  the  Maryland 
Home  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Johns, 
of  Cumberland.  Here  Colonel  Leonard  pro- 
cured an  engine,  and  leaving  our  fatigued  horses 
to  needful  refreshment  and  repose,  we  mounted 
the  untiring  iron  beast  and  started  for  Cumber- 
land, sixteen  miles  distant.  A  good  bed  at  the 
Saint  Nicholas  served  to  repair  the  fatigue  of 
this  long  and  wearisome  journey. 

November  20. — We  returned  to  Green  Spring 
this  morning  by  railroad.  Finding  our  horses 
still  stiff  from  the  travel  of  the  last  two  days, 
we  were  freshly  mounted,  through  the  polite- 
ness of  Colonel  Johns,  and  started  for  Romncy 
at  high  speed.  At  Springfield  I  saw  Captain 
Louis  Dyche,  with  his  company  enlisted  in  my 
own  county  of  Morgan,  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  personal  acquaintances.  We  had  a 
shaking  of  hands,  and  an  interchange  of  inqui- 
ries about  friends  and  families,  and  then  we 
drove  on  our  course. 

At  the  Chain  Bridge  over  the  South  Branch 
there  had  been  a  skirmish  between  Colonel 
Johns's  Maryland  regiment  and  some  Virginia 
militia,  at  the  time  of  Kelley's  advance  on  Rom- 
ney  on  the  25th  ult.  The  Virginians,  about 
three  hundred  strong,  were  intrenched  on  a 
wooded  hill  facing  the  bridge,  a  strong  position. 
The  Marylanders,  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Kelley's  movement  from  another  direction,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  bridge  until  they  got  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  across,  when  they  found 
the  flooring  torn  up  and  their  further  progress 
stopped ,  at  this  point  they  received  a  volley 
from  the  log  breast-work  in  front,  which  killed 
one  man  and  wounded  seven.  Finding  them- 
selves exposed,  without  the  ability  to  advance, 
they  broke,  and  retiring  behind  the  pillars  and 
abutments  of  the  bridge,  commenced  returning 
the  fire,  at  which  the  Virginians  fled  in  their 
turn. 

In  Romney  the  question  was  more  advan- 
tageously settled.  General  Kelley  with  twen- 
ty-five hundred  men  advanced  upon  the  place 
through  Miller's  Gap  by  the  covered  bridge 


above  the  town.  The  enemy  commanded  this 
bridge  with  three  or  four  guns,  and  disputed  it 
until  Kelley's  advance  dashed  across  the  ford 
and  bridge  and  rushed  rapidly  into  the  town. 
The  commandant,  Colonel  M 'Donald,  with 
about  four  hundred  militia  who  had  attempted 
to  defend  the  place,  now  fled  in  panic,  leaving 
artillery,  stores,  horses,  and  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  forces. 

Arriving  at  Romney,  we  drew  rein  in  front 
of  General  Kelley's  quarters,  having  made  the 
distance,  sixteen  miles,  in  two  hours.    We  dis- 
mounted and  were  courteously  received  by  the 
commander  of  the  forces.    General  Kelley  has 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  West  Virginian  :  a  tall 
commanding  figure,  bronzed  face  with  shaggy 
overhanging  brows,  a  countenance  which  shows 
both  determination  and  sagacity,  a  manner 
which  indicates  great  mildness  and  goodness  of 
heart.     He  is  still  suffering  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived atPhilippi,  supposed  at  the  time  to  have 
I  been  mortal.    I  am  pleased  with  his  manner 
of  managing  the  revolted  counties  which  have 
been  brought  under  his  control :  a  combination 
of  liberality  with  severity.    The  people  are  of- 
j  fered  grace  if  they  come  in  and  lay  down  their 
;  arms.     They  are  encouraged  to  trade ;  paid 
!  liberally  for  what  they  have  to  sell ;  and  where 
I  they  have  nothing,  their  necessities  are  gratui- 
tously supplied.     On  the  other  hand,  bush- 
whackers are  ruthlessly  shot  where  found; 
|  while  incorrigible  and  defiant  rebels,  violators 
\  of  oaths  and  plunderers,  are  (to  use  an  express- 
'  ive  phrase  of  the  times)  "cleaned  out."  This 
policy  seems  thus  far  to  work  well.   But  to  ob- 
J  tain  solid  results  it  is  essential  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  remain  in  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try at  all  hazards. 

After  a  hearty  dinner  with  the  General  we 
remounted  and  turned  our  horses'  heads  to 
Green  Spring.    My  Secession  steed,  although 
long-legged  and  fiery  at  the  start,  began  very 
soon  to  show  symptoms  of  fagging.  Lieutenant 
|  Devins's  horse  was  in  the  same  plight,  and  wc 
soon  found  ourselves  distanced  by  our  driving 
;  Colonel.     Night  overtook  us  between  Spring- 
;  field  and  Green  Spring,  and  we  pursued  our 
!  journey  at  the  risk  of  being  shot  either  by  reb- 
j  el  malignants,  who  ambuscaded  our  pickets,  or 
■  our  own  suspicious  sentinels,  who  were  posted 
I  all  along  the  highway  at  short  intervals.  At 
I  every  half  mile  a  picket-fire  blazed  in  the  road, 
1  and  as  we  advanced  into  the  circle  of  light  the 
1  guard  had  an  ugly  way  of  retiring  into  the 
:  shade,  out  of  sight,  and  with  a  startling  halt, 
:  and  still  more  startling  click  of  his  musket-lock, 
demanding  our  business  and  condition.  As 
I  several  of  our  sentinels  had  been  treacherously 
!  shot  their  suspicion  was  extremely  hazardous 
to  the  traveler.    We  were  lucky  enough  to  ar- 
j  rive  at  Green  Spring  without  accident. 

Here  we  learned  that  Colonel  Leonard  and 
suite  had  gone  on  at  least  an  hour  ahead  of 
i  us.    We  were  anxious  to  follow,  but  hospitably 
pressed  to  stay  all  night.    It  was  raining,  pitchy 
dark  ;  the  river  ford  was  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
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a  good  supper,  beds,  a  social  fire  blazing  in  the 
chimney.  Our  extreme  fatigue  all  argued  in 
favor  of  stopping  for  the  night.  We  yielded 
gracefully,  and  had  a  pleasant  evening  and 
good  night's  rest. 

November  21. — This  morning  we  rose  re- 
freshed, crossed  the  ford,  consulted  the  authori- 
ties at  Oldtown,  and  took  the  short  road  to 
Hancock.  The  party  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Devins  and  his  negro  servant,  and  myself.  The 
short  cut  turned  out  like  all  other  schemes  to 
avoid  study,  labor,  or  trouble.  It  was  a  failure. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was 
rugged  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  We  lost 
our  way,  and  recovered  ourselves  several  times, 
and  at  length  finding  an  easy  road  that  de- 
scended continuously  for  several  miles,  we  fol- 
lowed it  until  Ave  found  ourselves  upon  a  narrow 
spur,  impassably  steep  on  either  side  and  termin- 
ating abruptly  in  a  precipice  thirty  feet  high, 
which  overhung  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal.  Our  servant  descended  by  a  shelving 
rock,  aided  by  roots  and  branches,  and  crossing 
the  canal  by  a  lock  gate,  endeavored  to  obtain 
from  a  woman  at  the  lock-house  some  idea  of 
our  whereabouts.  By  reason  of  bashfulness  or 
churlishness  we  did  not  get  any  information  at 
all.  The  feminine  occupant  of  another  house 
in  the  neighborhood  was  more  communicative, 
and  gave  us  to  understand  that  we  could  not 
cross  but  must  return  to  the  road  from  which 
we  had  wandered,  and  by  pursuing  that  would 
presently  reach  Little  Orleans,  another  station 
on  the  canal,  four  miles  below. 

We  followed  these  directions,  and  at  length 
reached  Little  Orleans,  a  straggling  settlement 
on  the  river  and  canal.  From  hence  we  struck 
inland,  determined  to  reach  Mrs.  Bell's,  on  the 
National  Turnpike,  seven  miles  distant.  After 
riding  half  a  mile  we  stopped  at  a  house  to  in- 
quire the  way,  when  three  cavalrymen  came 
out  and  a  red-faced  sergeant  began  to  cross- 
question  us.  These  fellows  had  been  placed 
on  guard  at  the  Little  Orleans  crossing,  but  had 
evidently  been  taking  their  ease.  To  their  in- 
quiries as  to  our  State  and  business  Devins  re- 
plied that  we  were  United  States  officers,  just 
from  Virginia,  and  on  our  way  to  Hancock. 
This  avowal  aroused  the  crafty  sergeant's  sus- 
picions, and  he  plied  his  questions  so  fast  and 
so  bunglingly  that  Devins  became  impatient, 
and  cursing  him,  rode  off.  At  the  end  of  five 
or  six  miles  we  were  again  puzzled  about  the 
road,  and  seeing  a  house  near,  my  companion 
dismounted  to  make  inquiries.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  ap- 
proaching by  the  road  we  had  come,  and  ap- 
parently moving  in  hot  haste.  Presently  our 
red-faced  sergeant,  followed  by  two  men  with 
carbines  cocked,  burst  upon  us,  their  faces  all 
flushed  and  their  horses  all  sweated  and  blown. 
The  placidity  with  Avhieh  we  regarded  their 
demonstrations  rather  dashed  the  sergeant,  and 
he  began  to  look  confused  ;  but  plucking  up 
confidence,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  his 
mind  was  not  entirely  at  ease  in  regard  to  our 


characters,  and  he  had  come  to  get  a  little  more 
satisfaction.  I  asked  him  what  reason  he  had 
to  doubt  our  statement  that  we  were  United 
States  officers.  He  replied  that  the  language 
the  Lieutenant  had  used  toward  him  was  not 
that  of  an  officer.  This  was  a  fair  hit ;  and  in 
return  Ave  reiterated  our  statements,  and  open- 
ing our  over-coats,  exhibited  the  United  States 
button. 

The  sergeant  still  had  doubts,  and  fearing  he 
might  annoy  us  further,  I  opened  upon  him  rath- 
er fiercely  about  neglecting  the  duty  to  which 
he  had  been  assigned.  Instead  of  Avatching  the 
river  Ave  had  found  him  loafing  at  a  country 
house  half  a  mile  back ;  he  Avas  now  five  miles 
from  his  post  on  a  foolish  errand  ;  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  report  him.  This  quelled  the  sergeant, 
Avho  began  to  apologize  and  take  the  defensi\re. 
So  the  scene  ended,  and  Ave  went  on  our  way. 
It  Avas  dark  Avhen  Ave  arrived  at  Mrs.  Bell's, 
jaded  and  hungry.  An  hour's  repose  and  a 
fat  dinner  nerved  us  for  the  completion  of  our 
journey.  We  reached  Hancock  the  same  night 
by  eleA^en  o'clock. 

November*  22. — Lieutenant  Devins  rode  on  to 
Williamsport.  I  determined  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  my  friends  for  a  day  longer.  During 

our  absence  Captain  K  had  made  a  raid  to 

Berkeley  Springs,  hoping  to  surprise  a  rebel 
conscript  party  sojourning  there.  His  expedi- 
tion was  unsuccessful  in  the  main  feature.  The 
party  escaped,  and  the  raiders  got  two  horses, 
an  old  hat,  an  empty  cigar  box,  and  a  map  of 
Virginia  for  their  trouble.  I  claimed  the  map 
as  my  share  of  the  plunder. 

November  23. — We  heard  the  rebels  had  re- 
turned and  occupied  Berkeley  Springs  in  force. 
As  I  Avas  about  to  start  for  DarnestoAvn,  I  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  my  father  from  returning 
home  AA'hile  the  enemy  Avere  in  possession.  He 
had  violated  their  orders  and  crossed  the  lines, 
and  he  might  be  rearrested  and  maltreated  in 
re\renge  for  the  late  action  of  the  Federal  troops. 
The  old  man's  eye  blazed  with  excitement.  ' '  I 
must  go  back,"  he  said  ;  "I  can  not  go  to  war  ; 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  my  mission  to  face  these 
people — to  sIioav  them  on  all  occasions  that  there 
is  one  Virginian,  at  least,  Avho  abhors  their  trea- 
son and  despises  their  usurped  authority."  So 
Ave  parted  ;  but  the  look  and  the  AA-ords  will  re- 
main impressed  upon  my  memory  fore\Ter,  for 
it  was  the  last  time  I  eA'er  saAv  my  father's  face. 

November  25. — Making  my  Avay  back  to  the 
division  I  arriA^ed  at  Poolsville  this  afternoon, 
and  called  on  General  Stone  at  his  head-quar- 
ters. He  shoAved  me  a  letter  from  an  aid-de- 
camp of  Beauregard,  inclosing  copies  of  the 
orders  and  communications  sent  by  Stone  to 
Colonel  Baker  during  the  battle,  at  Ball's  Bluff 
— the  original  papers  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates  on  that  occasion. 
Having  seen  the  neAvspaper  strictures  on  the 
management  of  that  battle,  the  orders  were  in- 
closed to  enable  General  Stone  to  place  his  own 
action  in  a  proper  light,  and  fix  the  responsi- 
bility Avhere  it  properly  belonged.    This  is  the 
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first  act  of  chivaMc  courtesy  that  I  have  heard 
of  from  the  other  side. 

November  26. — About  mid-day  arrived  at 
Camp  Magruder,  near  Darncstown,  and  report- 
ed the  results  of  my  reconnoissance  to  the  general 
commanding.  The  news  received  of  the  ene- 
my's numbers  and  position  while  I  was  at  Will- 
iamsport  had  been  confirmed  at  Hancock  and 
Komney,  with  circumstantial  details  corrobora- 
ting the  general  statement,  so  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  of  their  approxi- 
mate correctness.  At  this  time  the  enemy  cer- 
tainly had  not  over  fifty  thousand  men  under 
arms  in  Northern  Virginia. 

I  found  the  topographical  establishment  in  a 
melancholy  condition.  The  Captain  and  his 
valet  had  gone  to  Washington.  Adam,  our 
cook,  had  been  sent  to  Frederick  with  a  fellow- 
servant,  who  had  been  taken  violently  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  I  found  Luce  alone,  trying  to 
cook  dinner.  Luce  was  a  delightful  companion 
— artist,  poet,  musician,  wit,  inventor,  a  soul 
filled  with  all  generous  sympathies,  and  a  mind 
accomplished  in  all  elegant  attainments ;  but 
in  the  kitchen  he  was  a  botch.  The  dinner 
was  already  ruined  past  remedy.  I  sharply 
censured  his  action,  and  forthwith  relieved  him 
of  command  in  the  culinary  department,  con- 
temptuously throwing  his  abortive  mess  to  the 
fat  pup  (who,  by-the-way,  despised  it).  I  com- 
menced a  new  dinner,  which  was  presently 
served  and  pronounced  a  success.  Even  Luce, 
who  was  half  starved,  had  the  magnanimity  to 
compliment  it  highly.    In  the  evening  Captain 

A  with  Captain  C  ,  of  the  New  York 

Ninth,  arrived.  I  was  appointed  cook  pro  tem.y 
and  for  my  pains  politely  complimented  at  each 
meal  by  the  company.  Visited  head-quarters 
and  discussed  public  affairs  with  the  officers — 
the  proposition  to  remove  the  Confederate  Capi- 
tal to  Nashville,  the  great  decline  in  their 
bonds,  the  local  and  personal  jealousies  which 
are  embroiling  both  army  and  leaders,  give 
token  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  this  infernal 
league.  How  can  a  movement  founded  wholly 
on  the  local  prejudices  of  the  masses,  and  the 
factious  ambition  of  individuals,  end  otherwise 
than  in  anarchy  and  mutual  destruction  ? 

' '  I  talked  with  Major  C  about  old  J ohn 

Brown  and  his  raid.  No  new  ideas  were 
broached  on  the  subject ,  but  he  c  jnvinced  me 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Brown  had  good  reason, 
on  that  occasion,  to  expect  reinforcement  from 
a  certain  set  in  the  North.  Many  were  on 
their  way  from  adjacent  points  in  Maryland 
and  Southern  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  hour 
of  imminent  action  their  hearts  failed  them 
and  they  turned  back. 

November  28. — After  dinner  Benjamin  got 
home  with  the  light  wagon,  and,  detaching  the 
horses,  left  it  standing  in  its  usual  place.  He 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and  I  turned  over  the 
cookery  to  him  after  a  conversation  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  perhaps.  Upon  going  out  I 
was  astonished  to  see  the  wagon  lying  over- 
turned at  the  foot  of  the  slope  some  two  hun- 


dred yards  distant,  while  my  horse  and  one  of 
the  cavalry  horses  were  running  about,  snort- 
ing and  gazing  at  the  vehicle  with  every  ex- 
pression of  amazement.  Upon  examination 
we  found  the  tongue  of  the  wagon  broken 
short  off,  and  tracking  it  back  to  the  spot 
whence  it  started,  perceived  that  it  had  been 
violently  dragged  around  a  tree,  breaking  some 
of  the  lower  branches.  It  was  at  first  suggest- 
ed that  this  must  have  been  the  work  of  some 
drunken  or  malicious  person  about  the  camp ; 
but  we  had  heard  no  noise,  and  such  an  act 
within  the  respected  precincts  of  head-quarters 
would  have  been  unprecedented.  Moreover, 
the  earth  was  soft,  and  while  the  traces  of 
wheels  and  horses  were  plainly  visible  there 
were  no  human  tracks  to  be  found.  We  were 
completely  mystified.  Meanwhile  my  pony 
had  ceased  to  graze,  and  continued  to  trot 
around  the  overturned  carriage  at  a  respectful 
distance,  snorting  violently,  and  rolling  his 
eyes  like  Toodles  at  his  cravat  tie.  Presently 
light  began  to  dawn,  and  by  putting  facts  to- 
gether we  solved  the  mystery.  The  pony  had 
been  grazing  in  the  meadow  with  his  halter 
looped  up  carelessly.  The  halter  had  got 
loose.  The  pony,  on  the  arrival  of  the  car- 
riage, went  nosing  about  it  to  seek  for  oats, 
which  it  frequently  carried.  The  halter  be- 
came entangled  in  the  running  gear  of  the 
vehicle.  The  horse  started,  the  vehicle  fol- 
lowed. He  became  frightened  and  ran,  drag- 
ging it  after  him.  In  the  race  he  got  loose, 
and  the  carriage  continued  to  roll  down  the 
declivity  until  it  upset  in  the  swamp  at  the 
bottom.  The  pony's  subsequent  behavior  ver- 
ified our  surmises.  For  a  week  after  he  never 
came  in  sight  of  the  light  wagon  without  re- 
newing his  ludicrous  manifestations  of  aston- 
ishment ;  and  when,  under  the  soothing  influ- 
ences of  time  and  oats,  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  terror,  yet  if,  while  he  stood  near, 
any  one  would  slyly  give  the  wagon  a  push,  he 
would  start  and  take  to  his  heels  as  if  the  devil 
were  after  him. 

On  recounting  this  story  to  some  friends  in 
the  evening  it  led  to  the  narration  of  other 
wonderful  stories,  and  finally  to  the  discus- 
sion of  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  and  the  other 
"isms,"  credences,  and  superstitions  that  have 
prevailed  among  the  enlightened  as  well  as 
the  ignorant  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "there  may  be 
more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  m  our  philosophy. "  The  human 
mind  seems  most  unreliable  when  most  confi- 
dently relied  on. 

November  29. — It  is  definitely  concluded  that 
we  are  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters  in  Fred- 
erick City.  I  received  orders  to-day  to  recon- 
noitre the  roads  in  that  direction  preparatory 
to  a  move. 

November  30. — I  started  this  morning  with 
an  orderly,  via  Monocacy  Chapel  and  Urbana. 
to  view  the  roads.  My  orderly  was  a  sociable 
fellow,  and  talked  so  incessantly  that,  at  Mo- 
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nocacy  Chapel,  I  penciled  a  report  of  my  re- 
connoissance  and  sent  him  back  with  it.  I 
stopped  to  dine  at  old  Howard's  farm-house  at 
the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain.  While  din- 
ner was  preparing  a  negro  girl  came  in  and 
reported  that  Mass  Sammy  was  lying  in  the 
road,  and  the  "creetur"  was  running  loose 
across  the  field.  The  old  woman  instantly  ex- 
claimed, "Hit's  that  fool  spur.  He's  spurred 
the  creetur  and  she's  flung  him."  Mass  Sam- 
my presently  entered,  limping,  covered  with 
mud,  his  eye  bleeding,  and  (speaking  meta- 
phorically) his  comb  decidedly  cut.  He  was 
a  man  of  twenty-five  or  six  years,  city  bred, 
and  possessed  with  the  martial  ambition  of 
riding  with  a  spur. 

December  1 . — Having  staid  all  night  at  Thom- 
as Dixon's,  near  Urbana,  I  rose  early  and  rode 
back  to  Darnestown  through  a  damp  and  chilly 
wind  which  pierced  to  the  bones.  As  I  passed 
the  site  of  the  encampment  occupied  before 
our  movement  to  Edwards's  Ferry  six  weeks 
ago,  I  was  constrained  to  visit  it  to  verify  or 
rid  myself  of  a  trifling  presentiment  which  had 
been  haunting  me  for  a  month.  I  had  lost  a 
cake  of  very  fine  ultramarine,  used  in  coloring 
my  maps.  I  could  not  fix  the  date  of  the  loss 
within  ten  days,  nor  the  locality  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  twenty  miles.  Yet  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  by  seeking  on  the 
spot  where  Luce's  tent  stood  I  should  find  it. 
This  impression  haunted  me  so  persistently 
that  it  amounted  to  annoyance.  Yet  I  refused 
to  gratify  my  urgent  curiosity.  I  was  ashamed 
of  it.  The  old  ground  had  been  picked  over 
and  plundered  by  all  the  soldiers,  negroes,  and 
children  of  the  vicinity  for  weeks.  It  had  been 
washed  by  all  the  autumn  storms,  and  it  was 
absurd  to  expect  at  this  date  to  recover  my 
treasure.  I  had  passed  the  place  several  times 
and  resisted  the  violent  itching  I  had  to  look 
over  it.  To-day  I  was  alone  and  free  to  grat- 
ify my  weakness.  My  horse,  seeing  his  old 
feeding -ground,  turned  unchecked  from  the 
main  road  and  trotted  up  to  the  spot,  stopping 
upon  the  former  site  of  Luce's  tent.  The  first 
object  that  met  my  eyes  was  a  little  square 
package  of  mouldy  paper  lying  among  the 
straw  and  leaves.  I  dismounted  and  took  it 
up.  It  was  my  lost  ultramarine.  I  was  as 
much  delighted  for  the  moment  as  if  the  real- 
ization of  my  presentiment  had  involved  the 
fate  of  nations. 

December  3. — The  army  is  in  motion  for  Fred- 
crick.  I  started  in  charge  of  the  topographical 
baggage-wagons  and  party.  It  was  bitter  cold, 
and  the  roads  so  thoroughly  frozen  as  to  be 
equal  to  stoned  highways.  Arrived  at  Clarks- 
burg about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
found  entertainment  at  a  house  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  village,  kept  by  a  motherly  old  lady 
with  two  pretty  daughters. 

By  the  time  that  my  party  and  horses  were 
comfortably  provided  for  the  premises  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Provost  Marshal  with  all  the 
thieves,  drunkards,  deserters,  mutineers,  and 


murderers  of  the  Division  in  his  charge.  The 
officers,  however,  were  sociable  and  agreeable 
felloAvs,  so  that  we  had  a  jovial  evening  and  a 
comfortable  night. 

December  4. — To-day  we  arrived  and  took 
up  our  winter-quarters  in  Frederick  City. 

For  the  next  month  our  time  was  passed 
agreeably  in  organizing  the  duties  of  our  office, 
attending  reviews,  and  in  enjoying  the  elegant 
hospitality  of  the  loyal  city  of  Frederick.  We 
heard  of  Jackson's  rampaging  along  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  sputtering  at  Dam 
No.  5  and  Williamsport,  intending,  perhaps,  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  canal.  His  ex- 
ertions in  these  matters  will  serve  to  keep  his 
half-naked  troops  from  freezing  in  this  cold 
wreather. 

A  letter  from  my  wife  informs  me  that  the 
Virginia  militia  are  occupying  Berkeley,  and 
that  General  Carson  is  occupying  our  cottage. 
He  treats  the  family  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
does  every  thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  de- 
struction. 

I  afterward  saw  a  negro  refugee  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  informed  me  that  the  National 
troops  were  at  Berkeley  and  my  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  their  officers.  Thus  they  live,  chang- 
ing governments  from  day  to  day,  not  knowing 
when  they  go  to  bed  whether  the  political  hori- 
zon on  the  next  morning  will  be  gray  or  blue. 

My  wife  incloses  me  a  letter  from  A  , 

who  is  about  to  be  married,  and  desires  me  to 
procure  her  a  permit  to  visit  Baltimore  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  her  wedding  finery.    I  wrote 

in  reply  that  so  spirited  a  rebel  as  Miss  A  

should  by  all  means  be  content  to  get  married 
in  homespun. 

December  30. — I  received  orders  to-day  to 
report  to  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington in  view  of  assignment  to  another  de- 
partment. I  supped  on  terrapins  and  oysters 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryan,  Captain  Bing- 
ham, and  others,  and  was  felicitated  on  my  ex- 
pected change  to  "an  enlarged  sphere  of  use- 
fulness" as  the  preachers  say  when  called  to  a 
place  with  a  larger  salary.  But  my  change 
brought  with  it  no  increase  either  of  rank  or 
pay ;  and  I  was  ordered  from  a  field  where  my 
local  knowledge  might  have  been  eminently 
useful  to  one,  where,  in  my  present  position,  I 
would  be  a  mere  draughtsman — still  farther 
from  those  who  needed  my  care  and  protection 
to  sink  my  individuality  in  the  masses  and  mud 
lying  in  front  of  Washington. 

On  the  following  morning  I  packed  my  bag- 
gage by  express  and  started  on  horseback  for 
!  Washington.    The  whole  weary  and  freezing 
|  da}r  I  jogged  along  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter 
j  fancies.    About  sunset  I  entered  Damascus, 
1  and  while  hesitating  as  to  where  I  should  look 
for  shelter  I  remembered  Luce's  telling  me 
that  he  was  once  comfortably  entertained  here 
at  a  house,  where  a  pretty  girl  lived  who  spent 
most  of  her  time  before  the  glass  arranging  her 
j  hair.     As  I  rode  slowly  through  the  village  I 
!  saw  the  fire-light  glowing  hospitably  through  a 
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cottage  window.  On  approaching  I  saw  a  girl 
before  the  glass  dressing  her  hair.  I  immedi- 
ately dismounted,  and  knocking  at  the  door 
claimed  food  and  shelter.  The  answer  was, 
"Well,  we  do  sometimes  take  in  strangers." 
I  supped  and  rested  pleasantly  before  the  fire, 
making  friends  of  the  old  folks,  children,  and 
dogs.  The  girl  continued  to  fix  her  hair  (of 
which  she  had  a  charming  suit)  until  several 
of  the  village  beaux  came  in  to  pay  their  "de- 
voirs." I  retired  to  bed  early  and  slept  pro- 
foundly until  the  cheering  beams  of  the  first 
sun  of  18G2  awakened  me.  Another  fatiguing 
day's  journey  brought  me  to  Washington,  where 
I  arrived  in  time  to  partake  of  a  late  New-Year's 
dinner  with  some  friends. 

January  2,  18G2. — I  repaired  to  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau  this  morning,  and  received 
orders  to  report  to  Colonel  Simpson,  of  the 
Fourth  New  Jersey,  Kearney's  Brigade,  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria.  Thus 
ends  my  connection  with  the  Army  of  the  She- 
nandoah. Thus  ends  the  first  volume  of  my 
journal  with  the  eventful  year  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two  !  May  the  bright  and  balmy  sun- 
shine that  welcomed  your  birth  betoken  a 
brighter  future  for  my  home  and  country.  But 
whether  your  skies  may  be  clear  or  clouded, 
whether  your  winds  blow  soft  or  biting — speed 
on — 

"Here's  a  heart  for  any  fate." 

As  my  orders  wrere  not  pressing,  I  remained 
in  Washington  for  several  days  discussing  po- 
litical and  military  affairs  with  such  acquaint- 
ances as  I  chanced  to  meet.  I  have  observed 
that  while  in  the  field  I  am  never  troubled  with 
a  doubt  of  the  entire  ability  of  the  Government 
to  crush  out  the  rebellion  in  good  time  ;  and  I 
feel  at  the  same  time  satisfied  that  our  political 
system  will  weather  this  storm  and  even  be 
strengthened  by  the  trial,  yet  whenever  I  come 
to  Washington  I  fall  into  discouragement  in  re- 
gard to  both  our  military  management  and  our 
political  salubrity.  I  hear  that  Jackson  is 
bombarding  Hancock.  We  have  more  than 
double  his  force  in  position  to  be  thrown  upon 
his  communications,  cutting  him  off  entirely, 
and  forcing  him  to  surrender  or  destruction. 
What  deep-laid  strategic  plan  there  may  be 
that  prevents  us  from  assailing  and  destroying 
a  detachment  of  the  enemy  which  has  wralked 
like  a  hungry  wolf  into  our  trap  I  can  not  im- 
agine. Have  the  mud,  cold,  and  dangers  of  a 
winter  campaign  more  terrors  for  those  who 
have  volunteered  to  defend  their  homes  and 
country,  their  freedom  and  civilization,  than 
they  have  for  the  stupid  and  aimless  destruct- 
ives who  are  laboring  to  scatter  all  these  things 
to  the  winds  ?  Is  the  National  soldier,  with  his 
complete  equipments  and  ample  supplies,  really 
incapable  of  taking  the  field  against  one-third 
his  numbers  of  these  half-starved  ragamuffins  ? 
I  can  not  believe  it.  I  know  that  it  can  not  be 
so.    What,  then,  am  I  to  think  of  the  military 


policy  which  permits  so  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  our  most  fertile  territory  to  be  occu- 
pied and  stripped  by  an  enemy  so  contempti- 
ble both  in  moral  and  physical  power?  of  the 
Government  which  refuses  its  protection  to  so 
many  thousand  loyal  citizens,  who  are  stretch- 
ing forth  their  arms  to  it  and  imploring  assist- 
ance ?  While  our  armies  are  rotting  in  their 
camps,  losing  more  men  and  moral  power  by 
disease  and  inaction  than  would  be  spent  in 
twenty  battles,  the  enemy  is  keeping  every 
thing  astir  with  his  zealous  activity.  With  less 
than  fifty  thousand  men  afoot  he  has  blockaded 
the  Potomac,  cut  off  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  is  threatening  to  drive  our  troops  out 
of  Western  Maryland,  and  actually  besieges 
Washington,  scarcely  defended  by  an  army  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  These, 
however,  are  but  trifling  evils  and  easily  reme- 
died. But  there  are  others  more  deadly  and 
irremediable  resulting  from  this  fatal  delay. 
The  active  and  virulent  poison  of  treason  is 
withering  and  blighting  the  hitherto  steadfast 
loyalty  that  existed  in  many  portions  of  the 
Southern  States.  How  many  are  daily  drifting 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  a  Government 
I  which  seems  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the 
will  to  crush  its  enemies  and  protect  its  friends: 
How  this  lack  of  respect  and  confidence  seem 
to  be  creeping  north  of  the  feebly-defended 
military  lines — poisoning  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion itself!  Where  do  we  see  and  hear  more 
dangerous  defection  and  more  venomous  trea- 
son than  in  the  Federal  city,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  ?  Can  it  be  that  this 
vast  aggregation  of  power  and  civilization  is  to 
perish  thus  early  and  ignominiously  of  its  own 
inherent  insufficiency,  helplessly  groping  like  a 
blind  giant  stung  to  death  with  poisonous  flies  ? 
Has  our  Democratic  theory  of  equality  been 
so  successfully  established  that  Ave  have  now 
no  man  or  class  of  men  sufficiently  above  their 
fellows  as  to  be  fitted  to  direct  them  in  this 
terrible  emergency?  Has  the  habit  of  timor- 
ous subserviency  to  public  opinion  and  popular 
will  so  emasculated  our  strong  minds  that  none 
are  to  be  found  capable  of  decisive  action? 
Now  when  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  pol- 
icy, the  public  safety,  the  cries  of  the  nation, 
demand  action  we  are  permitted  to  be  kicked, 
cuffed,  and  flouted,  and  make  no  reply. 

I  was  introduced  to  General  Rosecrans  at 
Willard's  by  Major  Doubleday.  The  General 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  me  attached  to  his 
command,  and  asked  me  certain  questions  in 
regard  to  the  topography  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Upper  James,  which  induced 
me  to  think  he  meditated  a  campaign  in  that 
direction.  Our  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  man  who  had  a  machine  for  putting  per- 
cussion-caps on  the  musket-tubes  when,  during 
frosty  weather,  the  men's  fingers  were  so  be- 
numbed that  they  could  not  handle  them.  The 
General  went  off  with  him,  while  I  am  sure, 
from  his  explanation,  that  a  machine  for  blow- 
ing the  men's  noses  on  similar  occasions  would 
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be  equally  useful.  The  city  seems  to  be  filled 
with  patented  machines  and  plans  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  "With  the  booming  of  the  rebel 
cannon  in  their  ears  our  Congressional  patent- 
ees are  busily  occupied  in  disposing  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  insolent  besiegers,  liber- 
ating slaves,  confiscating  and  hanging  in  pro- 
spective, with  their  trunks  packed  all  the  while 
ready  for  a  move  into  Canada  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency. Those  who  have  faith  in  material  en- 
gines are  confused  with  the  infinite  variety  of- 
fered. Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  are  all  sci- 
entifically tortured  into  subserviency  to  the 
great  end — all  warranted  to  crush  the  rebellion 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  at  an  astonish- 
ing small  expense  of  human  life,  not  to  men- 
tion money. 


MACHINES  FOR  FIELD  RECONNOISSANOE. 


I  regret  that  I  have  so  little  confidence  in 
these  well-meant  efforts  either  of  our  law-giv- 
ers or  mechanical  inventors.  Inter  arma  silent 
leges.  With  his  short,  clumsy  sword  the  Ro- 
man conquered  the  world.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  that  a  reliance  on  long-range  rifles 
and  patent  engines  would  enfeeble  the  morale 
of  the  soldier.  His  words  were  verified  in  the 
Crimean  contest,  where  the  traditional  valor  of 
the  English  troops  was  neutralized  by  too  much 


reliance  on  English  superiority  in  military  cut- 
lery. This  nation  can  not  be  saved  by  denun- 
ciatory debates  or  extreme  party  legislation, 
nor  yet  by  oceans  of  money  nor  whole  galleries 
of  "  cute"  inventions,  nor  by  armies  that  black- 
en the  land  and  navies  that  whiten  the  seas. 
The  security  and  greatness  of  a  nation  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present  can  only  be  assured  by 
the  valor  and  blood  of  its  citizens.  The  one 
must  show  itself  proof  against  all  trials,  the 
other  must  be  poured  out  unreservedly  upon 
the  high  altars  of  the  country.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  American  people  feel  this  neces- 
sity, and  have  rushed  to  the  sacrifice  with  a  de- 
votion that  rises  to  sublimity.  They  have  as 
yet  found  no  leaders. 

January  7. — I  went  to  Willard's  this  morning, 
hoping  to  meet  General  Rosecrans  again.  I 
here  understood  that  he  had  come  to  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  a  campaign  in  West- 
ern Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  but  had  failed 
in  his  mission.  I  then  mounted  my  horse,  and, 
crossing  the  river  by  the  Georgetown  Aqueduct, 
rode  to  the  Seminary  Camp,  near  Alexandria, 
and  reported  to  my  former  friend  and  chief, 
now  Colonel  Simpson  of  the  Fourth  New  Jer- 
sey. My  pony  was  comfortably  stabled,  and 
I  passed  an  agreeable  afternoon  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  regimental  officers.  In 
the  evening  I  was  domiciled  in  the  Seminary 
building,  and  introduced  to  the  surgeons  who 
occupied  the  place  as  a  hospital.  I  shared  a 
room  with  Dr.  Osborne,  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  immediately  set  to  work  studying 
and  mapping  the  topography  of  the  adjacent 
country.  *  *  * 

The  Theological  Seminary,  around  which  the 
regimental  camps  of  Phil  Kearney's  brigade 
were  grouped,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  wood- 
ed eminence,  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  Federal  City,  the  Poto- 
mac River,  and  the  surrounding  country,  with 
a  horizon  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  radius.  It 
included  the  whole  circle  of  forts,  redoubts,  and 
earth-works  defending  the  capital,  and  the  win- 
ter encampments  of  the  vast  army  there  as- 
sembled. I  have  seldom  looked  upon  a  grand- 
er panorama  than  that  seen  from  the  cupola  of 
the  central  building  of  the  Seminary.  Every 
thing  here  is  on  a  rigid  military  footing.  The 
troops  drill  frequently.  The  officers  study  and 
discuss  tactics  and  points  of  discipline.  I  saw 
General  Kearney  on  parade — a  keen,  soldierly- 
looking  man  with  the  air  of  a  game-cock.  He 
rides  a  white  horse,  and  wears  an  empty  sleeve 
pinned  across  his  breast,  having  lost  an  arm  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  The  tone  of  the  brigade 
officers  is  high,  and  among  them  are  many  edu- 
cated and  polished  gentlemen.  They  relieve 
the  prevailing  dreariness  of  wintry  snows  and 
mud  by  frequent  social  suppers,  where  all  the 
culinary  delicacies  of  this  favored  region  nre 
washed  down  with  the  choicest  brands  of  for- 
eign wines.  I  attended  a  "  possum"  supper 
given  by  Dr.  S  on  the  occasion  of  his  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  brigade  for  service  elsewhere. 
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The  table  groaned  with  the  choicest  products 
of  the  famous  Chesapeake  shell-fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl — wine  and  confectioneries  flashed  between, 
like  jewels  on  the  "cheek  of  night."  But  why 
a  possum  supper  ?  Where's  the  chef  de  cuisine 
that  gives  its  name  to  the  feast  ?  The  Doctor 
uncovers  a  dish  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
there,  in  all  its  farcical  grimness,  lies  the  "pos- 
sum," reminding  one  of  a  roasted  rat  sodden  in 
castor-oil.  The  Doctor  is  a  jolly  wag,  as  well 
as  a  charming  companion  and  accomplished 
gentleman. 

January  10. — A  day  of  rain  and  fog.  The 
mud  apparently  bottomless  and  tenacious  as 
wax.    I  passed  the  evening  with  the  Colonel, 


hoping  to  enjoy  a  quiet  conversation  concern- 
ing past  campaigns  and  future  prospects.  The 
attempt  was  a  failure,  as  it  was  near  pay-day, 
and  a  stream  of  applications  for  furloughs 
poured  in  upon  the  unlucky  Colonel.  It  re- 
minded me  of  my  school-days,  when  the  boys 
wanted  holiday  to  go  to  a  fair  or  a  camp-meet- 
ing. One  fellow's  grandmother  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  Another's  wife  was  very  ill. 
A  third  had  a  child  that  was  very  bad.  A 
beardless  recruit  pokes  his  finger  in  his  eye, 
and  desires  five  days  "to  see  the  end  of  his 
' old  man,'"  who  has  been  suddenly  taken  down 
with  a  "parallax."  Evidence  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  in  the  form  of  letters,  tele- 
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grams,  and  personal  witnesses,  is  volunteered 
with  a  readiness  that  would  suggest  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  a  wicked  lawyer ;  but  our  amiable 
and  truthful  Colonel  is  credulous  of  these  tales 
of  sorrow.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  such 
a  Pandora's  box  of  diseases  and  misfortunes 
should  open  upon  unhappy  New  Jersey  always 
about  pay-day.  Yet  the  regulation  is  inexo- 
rable— but  ten  furloughs  at  a  time  are  allowed 
to  a  regiment.  The  ten  lucky  ones  are  gone 
already,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  a  week  to 
come.  So  the  hackneyed  lies  are  filed  away 
to  await  their  turn,  and  the  weepers,  readily 
resigning  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  dry  their 
tears,  and  laughingly  plan  some  other  scheme 
for  dissipating  their  pay. 

January  11. — On  going  the  rounds  to-day 
the  Colonel  found  a  huckster  selling  beer  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  camp — a  high  offense 
and  breach  of  regulation.  He  forthwith  or- 
dered the  vendor  to  the  guard-house,  and  pull- 
ed the  spigot  out  of  the  barrel.  As  the  foam- 
ing liquor  spouted  out  upon  the  ground  the 
huckster  poured  out  in  unison  a  stream  of 
prayers  and  supplications.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  striving  to  support  a  starving  family  ;  this 
small  keg  of  smaller  beer  was  his  little  all,  his 
only  hope  for  bread  for  his  innocent  babes. 
The  Colonel  relented,  and  with  his  own  hand 
replaced  the  spigot,  contenting  himself  with 
ordering  the  sinner  to  get  out  of  his  camp  with 
his  nuisance.  A  Jew  who  was  caught  ped- 
dling copper  watches  through  the  tents  was 
treated  with  less  consideration.  He  was  in- 
continently packed  off  to  the  guard-house  for 
forty-eight  hours.  As  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  brigade  got  there  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other during  the  peddler's  term  of  confinement 
he  opened  shop  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  sold  off  his  whole  stock  to  great 
advantage. 

January  15. — I  see  in  the  Philadelphia  En- 
quirer a  confused  report  of  a  fight  at  Berkeley 
Springs.  I  suppose  this  refers  to  the  affair 
that  took  place  there  ten  days  ago ;  but  as  I 
have  had  no  letter  since  Jackson's  operations 
in  that  vicinity  I  feel  some  uneasiness  in  re- 
gard to  my  friends. 

Major    and  Surgeon    visited  me, 

and  Ave  passed  the  evening  playing  euchre,  dis- 
cussing public  affairs  at  intervals.  The  Doc- 
tor's views  were  very  discouraging.  The  cor- 
ruption of  contractors,  the  virulence  of  faction, 
the  blunders,  indecisions,  futilities,  and  cow- 
ardice patent  in  our  military  operations — all 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  must  be  a  break- 
down. I  could  not  but  feel  the  force  of  his 
views,  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. Yet  I  could  not  acquiesce  in  his  con- 
clusions, as  I  had  been  ten  days  out  of  Wash- 
ington, and  I  felt  the  vigor  of  the  military  sur- 
roundings. What  government  or  what  people 
has  escaped  similar  or  worse  difficulties?  In 
all  countries  and  all  history  the  word  "army 
contractor"  is  a  synonym  for  fraud.  What  na- 
tion has  ever  attempted  to  make  war  (even  with 


I  a  foreign  enemy)  whose  efforts  were  not  ham- 
j  pered  and  thwarted  by  domestic  faction  ?  Look 
j  at  our  own  history  during  the  Revolutionary 
i  struggle  of  177G — half  of  our  people  were  ad- 
verse to  the  war,  a  third  of  the  military  force 
of  the  Colonies  supported  the  British  crown. 
Then  what  else  than  blunders,  weakness,  and 
waste  of  means  can  be  expected  of  a  people 
that  has  grown  up  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  war;  whose  habits  and  instincts  have 
combined  to  unfit  them  for  military  service : 
who  believed  in  Peace  Congresses  and  ap- 
!  proaching  millenniums,  and  the  universal  era- 
j  pire  of  love  and  dimes,  among  whom  the  mili- 
tary profession  was  hardly  held  reputable  ? 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  a  peo- 
!  pie  will,  in  the  commencement  of  a  war,  ex- 
hibit the  promptitude,  energy,  and  efficiency 
j  that  characterizes  the  action  of  those  govern- 
i  ments  which  possess  large  and  well-trained 
|  standing  armies.    Yet  even  among  these,  when 
I  called  to  the  field  after  a  long  interval  of  peace, 
I  what  failures  and  mismanagement !    Read  Na- 
pier's History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula , 
j  look  at  the  more  recent  exhibit  of  the  English 
;  in  the  Crimea ;  recall  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  • 
j  French  on  the  opening  of  their  great  Revolu- 
|  tion.     Our  most  unwarlike  nation  has,  within 
I  the  space  of  six  months,  marshaled  for  war, 
|  equipped,  provisioned,  and  organized  an  army 
of  six  hundred  thousand  men.    What  this  army 
j  will  accomplish  we  will  see.    Those  who  have 
general  command  have  general  information,  and 
j  have  doubtless  general  plans  which  time  will 
develop.    It  can  not  be  otherwise.    Let  us, 
!  therefore,  bide  our  time  patiently  and  hopeful- 
j  ly.    I,  for  one,  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
;  power  and  destiny  of  the  American  people.  I 
j  am  at  times  troubled  with  a  momentary  faint- 
ness.    I  fret  and  vituperate,  but  if  I  hear  an- 
other speak  discouragingly  forthwith  my  faith 
becomes  belligerent.    This  nation  will  not  per- 
ish thus  ignominiously. 

January  17. — The  weather  was  so  mild  to- 
day that  I  sketched  in  the  open  air  a  view  of 
the  winter  camp  of  the  Fourth  New  Jersey. 
The  men  were  engaged  in  erecting  a  new  flag- 
staff in  the  centre  of  the  parade-ground.  In 
the  afternoon  I  received  a  visit  from  my  uncle, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  caval- 
ry regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Averill. 
This  regiment  was  encamped  five  or  six  miles 
above  us,  and  we  had  exchanged  several  visits 
since  I  came  over  the  river.  Indeed,  Colonel 
Averill  had  proposed  to  me  to  apply  for  a  va- 
cant Majority  in  the  regiment,  and  my  uncle 
had  called  over  to  urge  me  accept  the  proposi- 
tion. I  must  get  my  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  naturally  is 
unwilling  to  commission  natives  and  residents 
of  other  States.  I  still  had  a  lingering  hope 
of  being  recalled  to  the  Army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah when  the  great  movement  begun.  My 
personal  services  would  be  more  important  in 
that  field,  and  my  feelings  induced  me  to  pre- 
fer it.    To  accept  a  commission  in  a  cavalry 


regiment  here  would  cut  me  off  entirely  from 
friends  and  home.  Yet  all  our  former  ideas 
of  personal  merit,  social  distinction,  and  char- 
acter were  fast  becoming  emerged  in  the  mili- 
tary hieroglyphic  wrought  upon  the  shoulder- 
knots.  I  had,  like  many  others,  entered  the 
service  with  the  praiseworthy  but  rather  ro- 
mantic notion  that  it  was  even  more  honorable 
to  serve  one's  country  without  rank  or  pay. 
However  elevating  such  sentiments  may  appear 
at  first,  the  man  who  attempts  by  their  means 
to  sustain  long  flights  will  find  himself  in  the 
condition  of  a  riving  fish  ;  his  wings  will  dry  up, 
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I  and  he  must,  per  force,  fall  to  the  practical  level 
whence  he  started.     I  determined  to  seek  a 
commission  in  the  Line  or  Staff  service  in  time 
for  the  spring  campaign.    Having  talked  oyer 
!  these  matters,  I  proposed  to  my  uncle  to  visit 
1  Colonel  Simpson's  tent.    As  we  walked  to- 
gether he  began  making  minute  inquiries  about 
my  father's  health  and  appearance,  as  he  had 
i  not  seen  him  for  some  years.     I  described  him 
I  as  I  had  last  seen  him  at  Hancock,  erect,  ani- 
!  mated,  filled  with  fire  and  faith  as  he  talked  of 
!  national  affairs,  yet  when  the  excitement  was 
|  past  he  would  relapse  into  age  and  feebleness 
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that  it  pained  mc  to  recall.  The  Colonel  was  ! 
absent  when  we  entered  his  tent,  but  I  observed 
upon  his  table  a  telegraphic  dispatch  addressed 
to  me.  "  Here,"  said  I,  cheerily,  4,is  my  re- 
call to  Banks's  column,  There  will  be  some 
movement  soon." 

"  Ope n  it."  said  my  uncle,  "  and  let  us  hear 
the  tidings." 

I  opened  the  missive  and  read  as  follows: 

"  Hancock,  January  17,  1862. 
u  Your  father  died  of  pneumonia  yesterday.    I  forward 

letter  from  by  to-day's  mail. 

k  \Y.  \Y.  "Wilkins,  A.  A.  G." 

I  spent  this  afternoon  alone,  strolling  about 
a  country  once  beautiful  and  pleasantly  im- 
proved, now  withered  by  the  double  desolation 
of  war  and  winter.  The  light  of  a  lurid  sunset 
was  just  fading  into  a  more  dismal  gray  when 
the  funeral  train  of  an  officer  moved  out  from 
one  of  the  redoubts  and  wound  slowly  through 
the  felled  forest  that  covered  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  A  military  band  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession, thrilling  the  dreary  twilight  with  strains 
of  solemn  music.  The  blasted  landscape,  the 
ruined  dwellings,  the  wailing  anthem,  all  com- 
bined to  fill  the  soul  with  images  of  death — 
death,  not  fearful,  but  sublime. 

Looking  upon  a  nation's  agony,  how  trivial 
appear  our  private  griefs  !  Absorbed  as  we 
are  in  the  petty  details  of  our  daily  routine,  how 
often  do  we  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  era  in  which  we  arc  living,  the  grandeur  of 
the  drama  which  we  are  acting  !  On  the  events 
of  these  days  hang  the  culminating  hopes  of 
mankind  for  a  thousand  years.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  hearts  arc  now  watching  the 
issue  Of  this  contest  with  trembling  solicitude. 
How  small  a  matter  seems  a  man's  life  given  to 
so  great  and  glorious  a  cause  !  Now  the  music, 
as  it  ascends  from  the  misty  valley,  arouses  the 
echoes  with  its  notes  of  martial  triumph.  The 
brief  hour  of  mourning  is  already  past. 

January  18. — Damp  and  foggy.  Last  night 
the  Hutchinson  Family  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Seminary.  During  the  performance  a  song 
was  introduced  containing  abolition  sentiments, 
it  was  violently  hissed  by  one  party,  and  de- 
fended by  another,  until  a  grave  disturbance 
ensued.  This  morning  the  excitement  is  un- 
abated, and  the  subject  is  discussed  by  the  offi- 
cers with  a  degree  of  feeling  that  both  surprises 
and  distresses  inc.  Such  exhibitions  of  parti- 
san spirit  menace  the  social  unity  of  the  bri- 
gade, if  not  the  military  efficiency  of  the  army. 

Colonel  S  takes  the  conservative  view,  and 

believes  that  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder  may 
be  avoided  by  prohibiting  the  exciting  cause. 
1  have  just  heard  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  revoked  the  permit  given  to  the  Hutchin- 
sons,  and  ordered  them  out  of  the  lines. 

January  1 9,  Sunday. — Thick  fog  and  rain.  At 
breakfast  we  discussed  the  Slavery  question  and 
the  objects  of  the  war.  New  Jersey  officers  will 
not  admit  the  question  of  Slavery  as  entering 
into  their  views.  They  sec  no  object  in  the 
war  of  sufficient  importance  to  dignify  ami  jus- 


tify it,  except  the  single  idea  of  national  unity. 
That  must  be  maintained  at  all  cost  and  at  all 
hazards.  It  is  the  great  essential,  upon  which 
the  whole  people  will  unite  ;  and  they  object 
to  the  introduction  of  all  non-essential,  ideolo- 
gistic  factions  or  local  issues,  as  tending  to  de- 
grade and  enfeeble  this  great  idea.  Some, 
however,  maintained  that  the  Institution  of 
Slavery  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  that  its  abolition  was  essential  to  the  se- 
cure establishment  of  that  national  unity  upon 
which  all  were  equally  determined.  I  protest- 
ed against  all  exciting  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject as  needless.  It  was  virtually  a  dead  issue. 
The  opinion  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
heretofore  spared  the  Institution  out  of  respect 
for  the  power  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Its  special  maintainers,  in  their  madness,  had 
forestalled  destiny,  and  were  striving  now  to 
destroy  the  only  barrier  that  stood  between  it 
and  an  abhorrent  world.  Whether  they  won 
or  lost  in  the  coming  struggle,  slavery  was 
equally  doomed  to  destruction — exposed  as  it 
must  be,  naked  and  enfeebled,  to  the  pressure 
of  that  vast,  all-controlling,  and  mysterious 
power,  the  Opinion  of  the  Age,  of  which  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that,  "Whoso  falleth  upon  it  shall 
be  broken  ;  but  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall, 
it  shall  grind  him  to  powder." 

For  the  rest,  let  this  and  all  other  disputed 
questions  slip  until  we  have  decided  the  great 
question.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Jews, 
when  not  engaged  in  resisting  the  assaults  of 
the  Romans,  spent  their  time  in  cutting  each 
other's  throats — their  mode  of  discussing  differ- 
ences of  opinion  respecting  ceremonial  forms 
and  religious  dogmas.  The  Moors  of  Grenada 
fought  around  the  doors  of  their  mosques  until 
the  pavements  were  slippery  with  blood,  and 
then,  with  swords  dripping  with  fraternal  gore, 
ran  to  man  the  walls  against  the  Spaniards. 
Both  cities  fell.  Most  fortunately  for  this  coun- 
try the  armed  rebellion  has  claimed  territorial 
limits,  and  assumed  a  distinct  and  organized 
form.  We  know  in  what  direction  to  march 
our  armies,  and  upon  whom  to  point  our  can- 
non. But  the  prevalence  of  factious  opinion 
poisons  the  healthy  blood  of  a  nation,  confuses 
its  counsels,  and  undermines  its  strength  un- 
seen. The  nation  true  to  itself  may  laugh  to 
scorn  the  dangers  of  a  localized  rebellion,  backet! 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  Poisoned  by 
internal  faction  we  may  perish  ignominiously 
of  our  own  corruption,  the  most  despicable  fail- 
ure that  ever  stained  the  pages  of  history,  the 
most  pitiable  monument  of  human  incapacity 
for  free  government  that  ever  merited  the  de- 
rision of  a  despot. 

January  21. — The  drums  are  rolling  and  the 
bands  playing  pieans  for  a  victory  in  Ken  lucky. 
General  Thomas  has  defeated  Zollicoffer  at 
Mill  Spring  with  great  slaughter,  thus  opening 
the  road  to  East  Tennessee.  This  news  is  in- 
deed important,  and  has  Suspended  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hutchinson  concei  t. 

January  20,  Sunday. — Cool  wind  with  plcas- 
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ant  sunshine.  Rode  over  to  Camp  Marcy  to 
see  my  kinsman,  but  found  him  absent  at  church. 
Dined  with  Colonel  A   and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gregg  of  the  Eighth  Regular  Cavalry. 
After  dinner  we  had  the  following  graphic 
sketches  of  Arlington  House  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  : 

On  the  day  the  troops  marched  out  the  sun 
shone  bright,  the  banners  flaunted,  the  bands 
filled  the  air  with  inspiriting  strains  of  mar- 
tial music.  Columns  of  trigly  dressed,  neatly 
equipped  infantry  moved  with  cadenced  tread 
and  burnished  arms  glittering  in  the  sun.  Gay 
cavaliers  pranced  on  bedizened  chargers,  ex- 
changing courtly  salutes  with  carriage-loads  of 
smiling  ladies  and  immensely  respectable  civil 
officials,  who  crowded  the  grounds  to  witness 
the  victorious  march  of  the  grand  army. 

There  were  regiments  of  invincible  Fire 
Zouaves, 

"  Whose  breeches  \rere  red  and  whose  jackets  were  blue," 
and  portentous  reporters,  their  patrons  and  ad- 
mirers, already  writing  out  the  deeds  of  valor 
and  renown  that  were  to  be  accomplished  by 
these  heroic  imitations.  So  the  gay  and  mar- 
tial pageant  left  the  stage,  and  with  it  went  the 
narrator. 

Sckne  2,  Monday  morning,  July  22. — Arling- 
ton revisited.  The  sky  is  overcast,  and  a  con- 
tinuous soaking  rain  has  dampened  and  bedrag- 
gled all  nature.  A  death-like  silence  reigns 
over  the  old  house  and  the  gloomy  groves  that 
surround  it.  The  camps  are  desolate,  the  tents 
dripping  and  lazily  flapping  in  the  fitful  gusts, 
as  if  impatient  at  their  loneliness.  Here  and 
there  a  pavilion  lay  overthrown,  exposing  beds 
and  furniture  to  unheeded  soaking.  A  crip- 
pled and  discarded  horse  straying  among  the 
trees  raises  his  head  for  a  moment  to  salute  the 
passer  with  a  dreary  stare,  and  then  quietly  re- 
turns to  his  grazing.  The  occasional  twitter 
of  a  lonely  sparrow  or  subdued  scolding  of  an 
irritated  wren  were  thrown  in  to  point  the  ef- 
fect of  utter  silence,  as  the  idea  of  utter  desola- 
tion was  pointed  by  the  appearance  of  a  single 
human  figure  on  the  wide  and  lofty  portico. 
Seated  in  a  high-backed  chair,  leaning  against 
the  door-jamb,  his  military  costume  wet  and 
mud -stained,  his  hair  disheveled,  skin  blis- 
tered to  a  lurid  red,  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes, 
breathing  thick  and  heavily,  asleep.  This  was 
M  'Dowell,  the  Federal  commander. 

In  the  afternoon  I  started  on  my  return  to 
Camp  Seminary.  My  way  led  through  Blen- 
ker's  Division,  located  about  Hunter's  Chapel. 
The  Dutch  were  hived  around  the  lager  beer 
tents  like  bees  around  a  sugar  hogshead  in  a 
dry  summer.  Numerous  drunk  were  straying 
between  this  and  the  other  encampments,  all 
outrageously  polite  to  any  passer  supposed  to 
be  an  officer,  heightening  the  grade  of  the 
salute  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  beer 
they  had  belted. 

January  28. — The  papers  are  still  cackling 
over  the  defeat  of  Zollicoffer.  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  of  some  further  results. 


January  30. — Raining.  I  visited  Major  Bir- 
ney to-day,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him 
respecting  my  chances  for  a  commission  in  the 
Pennsylvania  cavalry.  He  proposed  another 
position  for  me.  His  brother,  David  B.  Bir- 
ney, who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Patter- 
son campaign,  is  now  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
is  about  to  receive  a  commission  as  Brigadier- 
General,  and  will  want  an  Adjutant.  He  oilers 
me  the  position,  and  I  will  take  it  into  consid- 
eration. The  rank  and  pay  arc  less  than  the 
other,  but  for  many  reasons  a  staff  appointment 
will  suit  me  better  than  a  commission  in  the 
line.  These  gentlemen  are  sons  of  the  Mr. 
Birney  who  was  formerly  supported  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Colonel  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  a 
lawyer  in  Philadelphia.  The  Major,  with  whom 
I  have  been  conversing,  has  led  a  life  of  varied 
experiences.  He  was  born  in  Alabama,  was 
educated  partly  in  Kentucky,  and  afterward  at 
the  North.  He  became  early  imbued  with  anti- 
slavery  principles,  and  has  led  a  characteristic 
American  life :  having  figured  as  a  farmer, 
manufacturer,  editor,  lecturer,  writer,  teacher, 
soldier,  and  lawyer.  He  was  in  France  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  commanded  at  one 
of  the  barricades.  He  was  afterward  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  school  there,  but  becoming  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  police  under  the  present 

j  Emperor  he  returned  to  America,  and  has  late- 
ly been  practicing  law  in  New  York.  He  is, 
of  course,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  war,  and 
our  philosophy  on  the  subject  runs  very  gen- 
erally in  the  same  direction. 

February  1. — I  went  over  to  the  city  to-day, 
and  met  General  Birney  atWillard's.  He  form- 
ally tendered  me  the  position  of  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General on  his  staff.  I  asked  a  week  to 
consider  the  proposition,  which  was  politely  ac- 
corded. The  General's  manners  and  appear- 
ance  are  extremely  prepossessing,  and  I  re- 
member having  met  him  in  the  Patterson  cam- 

:  paign.  The  rank  of  Captain  of  infantry,  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  month  and 
forage  for  two  horses,  will  do  to  commence 
with. 

February  3. — I  have  been  only  two  days  in 
the  city  and  feel  my  faith  in  men  and  govern- 
ments beginning  to  sicken  again.  I  must  list- 
en back  to  seek  invigoration  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earn]). 

I  left  Washington  in  a  furious  snow-storm, 
and  rode  to  Camp  Marcy,  where  I  dined  with 
my  friends,  and  disclosed  my  intention  of 
accepting  Birncy's  offer.  It  was  combated 
with  a  zeal  most  friendly  and  flattering;  but  1 
believed  I  had  reason  on  my  side.  The  aspect 
1  of  the  country  as  I  rode  to  Camp  Seminary  was 
most  gloomy  and  Russian-like,  yet  the  soldiers 
seemed  as  lively  as  snow-birds  in  the  storm. 
Owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  orderly  at  Cam)) 
Marcy  my  pony  had  been  left  standing  out 
during  my  visjt,  and  on  corning  out  I  found  the 
snow  heaped  upon  his  back  a  hand-breadth  Io 
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depth.  As  wc  jogged  homeward  over  the  rug- 
ged roads  he  whined  and  grunted  like  a  sick 
child,  and  I  feared  the  unwonted  exposure  had 
injured  him.  He  went  gayly  to  his  stall,  how- 
ever, and  evidenced  by  his  appetite  that  lie  had 
received  no  serious  damage. 

I  found  the  regimental  mess  at  supper,  where 
I  was  warmly  welcomed  and  felicitated  on  my 
prospective  promotion.  Wc  spent  the  evening 
in  Dr.  Oakley's  room,  where  we  met  the  mem- 
bers of  the  surgical  staff  and  a  number  of  other 
officers — Doctors  Dougherty  and  Osborne;  Col- 
onel Torbcrt,  of  the  Second  New  Jersey  ;  Cap- 
tains Sturgis,  Jackson,  Ryerson  ;  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hamick.  Our  discourse  turned  upon  the 
climate  and  monstrous  vegetable  growth  of 
California,  when  one  of  the  party  produced  a 
set  of  prints  showing  the  great  trees  of  that 
region,  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  One  of  the  pic- 
tures represented  an  officer  on  horseback  riding 
into  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  and  decayed  trunk. 
Another  gives  a  view  of  a  waterfall  which,  in 
three  consecutive  leaps,  falls  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet.  What  a  magnificent  coun- 
try ! 

Returning  to  my  quarters  I  parted  with  Col- 
onel Simpson,  who  took  the  path  toward  his 
tent.  A  moment  after  entering  my  room  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  musket,  followed  by  cries 
of  agony  and  voices  shouting  for  the  corporal 
of  the  guard.  I  was  thrilled  with  the  horrible 
suspicion  that  the  Colonel  had  been  shot  by  a 
stupid  sentinel.  Voices  in  wild  alarm  calling 
for  a  doctor  seemed  to  confirm  my  appalling 
surmise.  I  called  to  Osborne,  who  was  writ- 
ing letters  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
then  rushed  out  to  face  the  tragic  scene.  I 
met  a  group  of  men  and  officers  hurrying  to- 
ward the  Seminary,  the  medical  head-quarters 
of  the  brigade.  The  Quarter-Master  led  the 
way  with  a  lantern.  To  my  great  relief  the 
next  person  I  recognized  was  the  Colonel,  act- 
ive and  sympathetic,  giving  orders  to  those 
who  were  supporting  a  soldier  apparently  suf- 
fering from  a  mortal  wound.  Surgeons,  hos- 
pital stewards,  and  servants  swelled  the  crowd. 
The  sentinel's  musket  had  gone  off  accidental- 
ly and  blown  his  hand  off.  Back  at  the  post  I 
saw  the  corporal,  with  one  or  two  comrades, 
with  a  light,  searching  in  the  snow  for  the  miss- 
ing member.  The  wounded  man  was  carried 
into  the  surgical  room,  surrounded  by  a  sympa- 
thizing and  agitated  group.  Lint  and  bandages 
were  spread  upon  the  table,  and  cases  of  instru- 
ments unrolled,  exhibiting  rows  of  hooks,  pinch- 
ers, and  gleaming  blades,  suggestive  of  all  man- 
ner of  insufferable  tortures.  The  barber  had 
brought  his  basin  and  towels,  ready  to  catch 
the  blood,  while  two  young  surgeons,  who  had 
been  heating  water  to  make  some  punch,  mag- 
nanimously devoted  it  to  the  dressing  of  the 
gory  wound.  The  man's  hand  had  not  been 
blown  off,  after  all;  for,  on  raising  his  arm  to 
the  light,  it  appeared  encased  in  a  dirty  glove 
>t.ill  dangling  to  the  wrist.    At  every  touch  and 


movement  the  soldier  groaned  and  shrieked 
most  piteonsly,  so  affecting  some  of  the  specta- 
tors (not  accustomed  to  such  bloody  work)  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  reinforce  their 
stomachs  with  some  narcotic  stimulant.  Two 
surgeons  with  hook  and  scissors  undertook  to 
remove  the  glove.  The  patient's  outcries  were 
so  violent  during  the  operation  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  administer  chloroform.  Before  it  was 
brought  in,  however,  the  glove  came  off,  and 
developed  a  manipulator  red  and  dirty  enough, 
but  with  four  fingers  and  a  thumb  complete. 
The  hand  was  turned  over  "and  over  to  the 
light,  and  wrist  and  arm  were  carefully  exam- 
ined. "Damn  it!"  quoth  the  Doctor,  "I 
can't  see  the  wound!"  Neither  could  any  one 
else.  Not  a  scratch,  nor  a  bruise,  nor  a  pow- 
der-burn !  The  sentinel  was  the  most  aston- 
ished individual  of  the  company.  His  hands 
and  feet  were  half  frozen,  and  he  had  been 
dancing  to  warm  them,  holding  his  musket 
near  the  muzzle,  meanwhile.  The  piece  went 
off  accidentally,  jarring  his  benumbed  fingers 
painfully;  imagination  did  the  rest.  The  meet- 
ing dissolved  in  shouts  of  derisive  laughter. 
Several  whose  sympathies  had  been  most  pain- 
fully excited  vented  themselves  by  giving  the 
ex-patient  a  kick  or  two  as  he  retired.  The 
Colonel,  who  had  been  most  deeply  grieved  of 
any,  condemned  the  man  to  stand  on  a  barrel 
for  three  hours  in  the  cold  next  morning. 


BEMINABY  I'L'Ml*. 


February  4. — Bright  and  mild.  I  wrote  to 
General  David  Birney,  accepting  the  position 
he  has  offered  me.  Below  I  saw  the  regiments 
of  a  neighboring  division  engaged  in  a  snow- 
balling drill — attacking,  retreating,  and  manoeu- 
vring in  handsome  style — by  the  bugle-calls  and 
under  the  direction  of  their  officers.  It  struck 
me  as  a  very  cheerful  and  appropriate  exercise 
to  break  the  monotony  of  camp  life  in  snowy 
seasons.  At  night  I  attended  a  supper  at  the 
mess-room  of  the  Second  New  Jersey — a  rich 
and  elegant  affair.  Champagne,  speeches, 
songs,  and  stories  were  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing. Several  of  the  officers  expressed  their 
fears  lest  the  war  woidd  be  over  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  fleshing  their  burnished 
arms  or  griming  their  gilded  trappings  in  bat- 
tle. I  have  often  recalled  that  night  when,  in 
after-times,  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  Phil 
Kearney's  brigade,  foremost  in  the  blaze  and 
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storm  of  battle,  and  wondered  how  many  of 
that  gallant  company  have  survived  to  remem- 
ber that  festal  evening,  with  its  hopes  and  fears. 

February  7. — Clear  and  mild.  I  rode  over 
to  the  city  to-day  and  paid  a  visit  to  General 
Birney  at  the  camp  of  the  Twenty-third  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  at  dinner,  and  I  joined  him 
with  a  will.  I  afterward  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent applying  for  the  requisite  commission, 
and  after  some  agreeable  general  conversation 
returned  to  Camp  Seminary. 

February  8. — Mild  and  misty.  At  breakfast 
we  all  pitched  into  the  authorities  for  continu- 
ing inactive  so  long.  The  genial  spring  breezes 
have  begun  to  thaw  men's  blood  and  render  t  he 
mud  and  despondency  of  inaction  doubly  irk- 
some. Our  strictures  were  suspended  by  hear- 
ing cheers  at  a  distance.  What  does  that 
mean?  Port  Henry  in  Kentucky  has  been 
captured  by  our  gun-boat  ileet.  The  reoccu- 
pation  of  Romney  by  Lander  is  also  news  of 
less  national  interest,  but  being  nearer  home 
adds  to  my  personal  enjoyment. 

February  12. — This  morning  smells  delicious- 
ly  of  spring.  More  drums  and  cheering  for  the 
victory  at  Roanoke  Island.  The  Fourth  New 
Jersey  is  paraded  and  formed  in  hollow  square, 
facing  inward  receives  the  news  and  responds 
with  three  times  three. 

February  If. — Raining.  Having  settled  my 
affairs  and  taken  leave  of  my  kind  friends  of  the 
brigade,  I  started  with  horse  and  baggage  for 
Washington.  Having  seen  General  Birney  I 
ascertained  that  my  application  had  been  duly 
forwarded,  but  would  not  be  acted  upon  for  two 
weeks  perhaps.  I  determined  to  improve  the 
leisure  thus  afforded  by  visiting  my  family  at 
Berkeley — engaging  the  General  to  telegraph 
me  at  Hancock,  Maryland,  in  case  of  any  move- 
ment. 

February  18. — I  arrived  at  Hancock  last 
night.  This  morning  is  bright  and  balmy  as 
spring.  Soon  after  breakfast  I  called  to  see 
General  Williams  (of  Banks's  Division),  who 
holds  this  place  with  his  brigade.  The  Gen- 
eral, ascertaining  that  I  wished  to  visit  Berke- 
ley, kindly  offered  me  a  company  of  cavalry  as 
an  escort.  Colonel  Knipe,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rifles,  also  offered  me  his  horse  and  arms.  I 
crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  my  troop,  and 
took  the  road  to  Berkeley  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  seven  months.  The  grander  features 
of  the  familiar  landscape  were  unchanged,  still 
defying  the  power  of  human  might  and  malig- 
nity ;  but  all  the  minor  landmarks  were  ob- 
literated. Fences,  houses,  and  barns  had  dis- 
appeared ;  heaps  of  ashes  and  the  carcasses  of 
dead  horses  marked  the  route  over  which  Jack- 
son's army  had  advanced  and  retired.  The 
streets  of  the  village  as  I  entered  were  silent 
and  deserted,  with  no  signs  of  life  except  an 
occasional  face  of  a  woman  or  child  peering 
from  a  half-closed  door  or  window. 

In  the  public  square  I  met  some  negroes  who 
recognized  me.  Captain  Homer  halted  the 
escort  here,  and  sent  out  pickets  to  guard  the 


roads,  having  been  informed  that  a  large  body 
of  rebel  cavalry  were  a  short  distance  above  the 
town.  Meanwhile  my  friends,  informed  of  my 
advent,  had  appeared  at  doors  and  balconies 
and  were  waving  joyful  welcome.  As  I  rode 
past  the  Pendleton  cottage  I  saw  my  venerable 
kinsman  waving  his  handkerchief  from  the  bal- 
cony. I  responded  with  the  triumphant  ti- 
dings which  I  had  brought  over  the  river: 
11  Grant  has  captured  Fort  Jjonehon,  with  fifteen 
thousand  j>riso?iers —  Union  forever." 

As  I  approached  my  own  door  there  were 
handkerchiefs  waving  too ,  and  my  daughter, 
all  bright  and  blooming,  ran  out  to  meet  me. 
It  is  strange  that  my  eye  should  have  searched 
so  persistently  for  a  face  that  I  knew  could  not 
be  there.  My  sight  grew  dim  lor  a  moment, 
but  I  quickly  rallied,  determined  to  drain  to 
the  bottom  my  cup  of  social  joy  and  triumph. 
We  talked,  laughed,  dined,  drank  wine,  and 
congratulated  each  other.  I  was  at  home 
again;  Victory  had  perched  upon  the  National 
eagles  in  all  quarters.  A  few  days  more  and 
the  power  of  the  nation  would  move,  sweeping 
all  before  it  like  an  Alpine  avalanche.  Who 
could  for  a  moment  doubt  the  result? 

u,T\vas  as  though  God  himself  had  set 
'Gainst  Satan — " 

Courage,  dear  friends  !  One  brief  and  glori- 
ous campaign,  and  all  will  be  over.  We  will 
see  our  beloved  Virginia  again  free  from  her 
bloody  oppressors — "sitting  clothed  and  in  her 
right  mind.  The  evil  spirits  cast  out,''  and 
peace  established  in  all  her  borders.  The  flag 
that  enfolds  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  her 
past  history  shall  wave  forever  in  power  and 
honor  over  the  homes  of  her  living  and  the 
graves  of  her  dead  children. 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  Hancock  ac- 
companied by  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  by 
sunset  we  were  comfortably  established  in  our 
quarters  at  Barton's.  While  here  I  gathered 
the  following  account  of  Jackson's  recent  op- 
erations in  this  vicinity: 

Having  been  sent  to  Winchester  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  to  protect  that  place  against 
an  anticipated  occupation  by  the  National  forces, 
and  encouraged  by  their  apathy,  he  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
to  make  an  active  campaign.  He  consequent- 
ly gathered  all  the  available  force  in  the  North- 
western Department  of  Virginia,  amounting  to 
about  ten  thousand  volunteers  and  several  thou- 
sand militia,  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  With 
this  force  he  moved  into  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties,  completely  destroying  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  between  Harper's  Ferry  and 
lledgesville,  and  making  several  abortive  at- 
tempts to  render  the  Chesapeake  and  Cumber- 
land ('anal  useless  by  destroying  the  dams  from 
which  it  was  fed.  These  attempts  brought  on 
some  skirmishing  along  the  river,  in  which  the 
National  troops,  from  the  superiority  of  their 
ordnance,  generally  had  the  advantage,  hi 
the  beginning  of  January  Jackson  moved  with 
his  whole  force  toward  Berkeley  Springs.  The 
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place  was  occupied  by  a  battalion  of  National 
troops,  with  two  guns  of  Muhlenburg'a  Battery. 
As  the  rebels  advanced  by  the  Winchester  road 
;i  company  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  Infantry 
was  sent  out  to  feel  and  reconnoitre  their  col- 
umn ;  as  the  reports  from  the  country  had  been 
so  uniformly  false  or  exaggerated,  they  were  not 
credited  in  the  present  instance.  The  scouting 
party  encountered  the  enemy's  advance  several 
miles  out  and  made  a  dashing  attack  upon  it, 
killing  and  wounding  several  and  checking  the 
whole  column.  Perceiving  they  had  fallen 
upon  a  greatly  superior  force,  the  gallant  111 i — 
noians  retired  in  good  order  and  unmolested  to 
their  post  at  Berkeley.  Jackson  was  so  much 
deceived  by  this  audacious  and  unexpected  at- 
tack that  he  halted  for  the  night,  and  next 
morning  advanced  as  cautiously  on  the  village, 
occupied  by  five  companies,  as  if  he  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  army.  The  Federals,  still 
incredulous  in  regard  to  the  enemy's  force,  held 
their  ground ;  and  Muhlcnburg's  two  guns,  post- 
ed on  the  ridge  over  the  hotel,  opened  sharply 
on  the  columns  advancing  by  the  Winchester  and 
Martinsburg  roads.  The  presence  of  artillery 
again  confused  the  rebel  commander,  who  had 
expected  to  find  nothing  but  infantry  opposed  to 
him,  and  again  his  march  was  checked  and  his 
opportunity  lost.  The  e)'es  of  the  National 
officers  were  at  length  opened  by  seeing  heavy 
flanking  columns  moving  both  to  the  right  and 
left  of  their  position.  They  quietly  retired  with 
their  guns  by  the  Sir  John's  road,  and,  crossing 
the  river,  joined  the  brigade  under  Lander, 
stationed  at  Hancock,  in  Maryland.  About 
four  hours  after  the  Illinoians  had  withdrawn 
the  enemy's  advanced  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Ashby  entered  the  village.  Jackson,  with  his 
artillery  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  passed 
through  without  stopping,  and  took  position  on 
the  bluffs  opposite  Hancock.  Young's  brigade 
occupied  the  Berkeley  Springs  Hotel,  while  the 
militia  bivouacked  here  and  there  where  they 
could  find  a  convenient  resting-place.  The 
rebel  General's  plan,  it  seems,  was  to  capture 
the  force  at  Berkeley,  then  cross  the  Potomac 
at  Hancock,  move  up  the  National  Turnpike, 
capture  Cumberland,  and  cut  off  Kelley,  who 
held  possession  of  Romney.  Hancock  was  de- 
fended by  Lander  with  about  two  thousand  men 
and  two  guns.  He  wras  summoned  to  surren- 
der by  Jackson,  and  his  answer  may  be  better 
imagined  by  those  who  know  him  than  by  those 
who  do  not.  Persons  Avho  were  present  say  the 
oaths  were  appalling.  Immediately  after  Jack- 
son's messenger  returned  the  cannon  opened. 
The  rebel  bombardment  was  urged  to  the  ut- 
most, and  several  houses  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  were  perforated  by  shells,  while  the  women 
and  children  were  running  wildly  through  the 
streets  seeking  an  escape  from  the  fire.  Midden- 
burg's  two  guns,  already  in  position,  returned 
the  lire,  with  such  fatal  accuracy  as  to  drive  the 
rebel  batteries  from  the  bluff. 

During  the  heat  of  the,  bombardment  the 
gallant  lieutenant  commanding  the  artillery, 


wishing  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  fleeing  wo- 
men and  children,  rode  up  the  street  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  soothing  words : 
"Ladies,  don't  be  frightened,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, I  assure  you — their  powder  ain't  worth  a 
damn!"  Jackson  got  his  pontoons  upon  the 
river  bank,  but  so  sternly  were  the  opposing 
shores  held  by  Lander's  infantry  that  neither 
commands  nor  persuasion  could  induce  the  reb- 
el troops  to  attempt  a  crossing. 

While  matters  stood  in  this  position  at  Han- 
cock, Kelley  made  a  dash  from  Romney  in  the 
direction  of  Winchester,  and  at  Blue's  G;ip  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  a  body  of  militia,  etorming 
their  redoubt  and  capturing  four  cannon  with 
all  their  stores  and  baggage.  This  spirited 
blow  caused  the  rebel  commander  hastily  to 
abandon  his  position  before  Hancock,  and  to 
move  on  Romney  by  the  Bloomery  road.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  mild  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  movement,  had  now  become  intense- 
ly cold,  and  the  march  was  accomplished. with 
the  most  severe  suffering  to  the  troops.  Kelley 
meanwhile  quietly  withdrew  from  Romney, 
leaving  Jackson  to  occupy,  unopposed,  a  useless 
and  devastated  village  which  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  hold,  and  from  which  he  could  not  ad- 
vance. 

This  campaign  was  as  stupidly  conceived,  and 
as  feebly  executed,  as  any  that  will  be  recorded 
on  either  side  in  this  Avar  of  failures  and  blun- 
ders. It  cost  the  rebel  commander  about  two 
thousand  men  ho?*s  du  combat  (chiefly  from  cold 
and  exposure),  and  nearly  cost  him  his  commis- 
sion. I  AAras  told  he  Avas  so  offended  at  the  stric- 
tures that  Avere  heaped  upon  him  by  his  supe- 
rior officers,  and  the  public  generally,  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation,  which,  hoAvever,  was 
not  accepted. 

During  the  rebel  occupancy  of  Berkeley  my 
father's  property  Avas  Avasted  and  plundered  with 
many  circumstances  of  obscene  and  Avanton  out- 
rage. Besides  large  quantities  of  blankets  and 
bedding  Avhich  the  men  took  to  supply  their 
necessities,  a  great  amount  Avas  destroyed  from 
mere  spite  and  malignity.  Doors,  balusters, 
and  furniture  Avere  used  for  fire-Avood,  although 
the  place  was  surrounded  with  abundance  of 
good  timber.  Private  papers,  collections  of 
rare  books,  choice  paintings,  port  -  folios  of 
sketches  and  engravings,  cabinets  of  curiosities 
and  articles  of  vertu,  were  torn,  trampled  un- 
der foot,  defaced,  or  carried  away.  A  chivalric 
amateur  of  the  arts  introduced  his  horse  into 
my  studio  and  served  his  feed  in  the  desk.  Both 
animals  left  indelible,  traces  of  their  apprecia- 
tive tastes  behind  them.  The  handsome  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Garrison,  a  gentleman  from  Ncav 
Jersey,  was  needlessly  burned,  as  were  several 
barns  and  other  buildings. 

Ill-natured  folks  might  be  tickled  to  hear 
that  our  visitors  were  not  altogether  partial  ii 
their  attentions,  and  that  sympathizing  friends 
of  the  Southern  cause  fared  little  better  than 
their  avowed  and  open  enemies.  Some  boxes 
of  clothes  and  valuables,  belonging  to  Southern 


WOODEN  LEGS. 
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neighbors,  had  been  deposited  in  our  house  to 
insure  protection  against  the  Federal  Hessians 
and  Vandals.  Although  special  pains  were 
taken  to  protect  them  by  proclaiming  the  po- 
litical proclivities  of  their  owners,  they  went 
with  the  rest.  Some  neighboring  cottages,  be- 
longing to  well-known  friends  of  the  Southern 
cause,  were  gutted  as  ruthlessly  as  ours  had 
been.  For  the  rest  the  family  received  no  per- 
sonal rudeness  from  either  officers  or  men.  In- 
deed they  spoke  with  feeling  of  many  acts  of 
sympathetic  and  kindly  attention  received  from 
individuals  during  these  trying  times. 

Directly  after  the  departure  of  the  invading 
army  my  father  took  to  his  bed,  complaining 
of  a  severe  cold,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  unusual 
exposure  and  discomfort  to  which  he  had  been 


subjected  during  the  occupation  of  his  house  by 
the  troops.  During  his  illness  he  seemed  to 
suffer  but  little,  except  from  general  prostration 
of  vital  energy.  In  his  broken  and  fevered  sleep 
his  mind  seemed  continually  occupied  with  the 
unhappy  condition  of  his  beloved  country,  and 
when  he  died,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  in 
his  seventieth  year,  his  last  audible  words  were, 
" Forward!  Forward!  M'Ckllanl" 

February  21. — To-day  I  received  a  telegram 
from  General  Birney,  informing  me  of  my  ap- 
pointment as  Assistant  Adjutant- General,  and 
requesting  me  to  report  at  once.  This  prom- 
ises a  speedy  answer  to  the  patriot's  dying  cry. 

The  days  of  impatient  and  wearing  expect- 
ancy are  at  length  past,  and  those  of  tremen- 
dous realization  are  at  hand. 


WOODEN  LEGS. 


TWO  children  sat  in  the  twilight, 
Murmuring  soft  and  low, 
Said  one,  "I'll  be  a  sailor-lad, 
With  my  boat  ahoy  !  yo  ho ! 
For  sailors  are  most  loved  of  all, 

In  every  happy  home, 
And  tears  of  grief  or  gladness  fall 
Just  as  they  go  or  come." 

But  the  other  child  said  sadly, 

uAh,  do  not  go  to  sea, 
Or  in  the  dreary  winter  nights 

What  will  become  of  me  ? 
For  if  the  wind  hegan  to  blow, 

Or  thunder  shook  the  sky. 
While  you  were  in  your  boat,  yo  ho ! 

What  coidd  I  do  but  cry?" 


Then  he  said,  "  I'll  be  a  soldier, 

With  a  delightful  gun, 
And  I'll  come  home  with  a  wooden  leg, 

As  heroes  have  often  done." 
She  screams  at  that — and  prays  and  begs, 

While  tears — half  anger — start, 
"  Don't  talk  about  your  wooden  legs, 

Unless  you'd  break  my  heart!" 

He  answered  her  rather  proudly, 

"If  so,  what  can  I  be ? 
If  I  must  not  have  a  wooden  leg 

And  must  not  go  to  sea? 
How  could  the  Queen  sleep  sound  at  nighl 

Safe  from  the  scum  and  dre^s, 
If  English  hoys  refused  to  light 

For  fear  of  wooden  legs?" 
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She  hung  her  head  repenting, 

And  trying  to  be  good, 
But  her  little  hand  stroked  tenderly 

The  leg  of  flesh  and  blood ! 
And  with  her  rosy  mouth  she  kissed 

The  knickerbockered  knee, 
And  sighed,  "Perhaps — if  you  insist — 

Yuu'd  better  go  to  sea!" 

Then  ho  flung  his  arms  about  her, 

And  laughingly  he  spoke, 
"  But  I've  seen  many  honest  tars 

With  legs  of  British  oak! 
Oil  Darling,  when  I  am  a  man, 

With  beard  of  shining  black, 
I'll  be  a  hero  if  I  can, 

And  you  must  not  hold  me  back." 


She  kissed  him  as  she  answered, 

"I'll  try  what  I  can  do — 
And  Wellington  had  both  his  legs, 

And  Coeur  de  Lion  too  ! 
And  Garibaldi/'  here  she  sighed, 

"  I  know  he's  lame — but  there — 
He's  such  a  hero — nune  beside 

Like  him  could  do  and  dare!" 

So  the  children  talked  in  the  twilight 

Of  many  a  setting  sun, 
And  she'd  stroke  his  chin  and  clap  her  hands 

That  the  beard  had  not  begun, 
For  though  she  meant  to  be  brave  and  good 

When  lie  played  a  hero's  part, 
Yet  often  the  thought  of  the  leg  of  wood 

Lay  heavy  on  her  heart ! 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  ROB  ROY. 


THE  ROB  ROY  is  a  canoe,  built  of  oak, 
with  cedar  deck ;  fifteen  feet  long,  twen- 
ty-eight inches  broad  (she  should,  her  Captain 
thinks,  have  been  two  feet  shorter  and  two 
inches  narrower)  ;  nine  inches  deep,  weighs 
eighty  pounds,  and  draws,  when  manned, 
three  inches  of  water  Avith  an  inch  keel.  For 
her  a  stream  with  a  clear  channel  four  inches 
deep,  a  yard  wide,  without  bends  of  less  than 
fifteen  feet,  is  a  navigable  river.  Her  means 
of  propulsion  arc  a  man  with  a  stout  pair  of 
arms,  a  double-bladed  paddle  seven  feet  long ; 
and,  when  occasion  serves,  a  lug-sail,  or  pref- 
erably a  "sprit,"  rigged  to  a  five-foot  mast, 
with  bamboo  yard.  When  not  in  use  the  sail, 
mast,  and  yard  are  rolled  up  together,  making 
a  bundle  much  like  an  artist's  sketching  um- 
brella. In  the  deck  is  an  elliptic  hole  fifty- 
four  inches  by  twenty,  in  which  sits  Captain, 


who  is  also  crew,  and  all  hands.  A  cover  of 
India-rubber  cloth  fits  tightly  around  the  comb- 
ing, and  is  fastened  by  a  button  to  the  Cap- 
tain's breast,  keeping  all  dry  below  deck.  The 
Rob  Roy  is,  in  form,  dimensions,  build,  and 
equipment,  a  civilized  brother  of  the  Esqui- 
maux kyack.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  civ- 
ilized canoeman  would  for  any  money  under- 
take the  gymnastic  feats  performed  by  the 
Greenland  kyackcrs,  as  described  by  Mr.  Charles 
F  Hall:* 

Owner,  Captain,  and  crew  of  the  Rob  Roy 
is  J.  Macgregor,  M.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  the  "  Temple,"  London,  and  so  we 

*  UI  enjoyed  a  rare  sight.  One  of  the  Esquimaux 
turned  summersets  in  the  water  seated  in  his  kyack. 
Over  and  over  he  and  his  kyack  went  till  we  cried, 
1  Enough  !'  and  yet  he  wet  only  his  hands  and  face.  This 
is  a  feat  performed  only  by  a  few.    It  requires  great  skill 

and  strength  to  do  it.  One 
miss  in  the  stroke  of  an 
fc  oar  as  they  pass  from  the 

centre  (when  their  head 
and  body  are  under  the 
•  water)  to  the  surface 
might  terminate  fatally. 
No  one  will  attempt  this 
feat,  however,  unless  a 
companion  in  his  kyack 
is  near.  The  next  feat  I 
witnessed  was  for  an  Es- 
quimaux to  run  his  kyack, 
while  seated  in  it,  over  an- 
other. Getting  some  dis- 
tance off  he  strikes  brisk- 
ly and  pushes  forward.  In 
an  instant  he  is  over,  hav- 
ing struck  the  upturned 
peak  of  his  own  kyack 
nearly  amid-ships,  and  at 
right  angle?,  of  the  other. 
These  feats  were  rewarded 
by  a  few  plugs  of  tobacco." 
 Hall's  Arctic  Reseat  di- 
es, p.  78. 


ESQUIMAUX  FEAT  


SUMMERSET. 
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suppose  a  Barrister  at 
Law  :  at  all  events  a  gen- 
tleman and  "muscular 
Christian"  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  rather  abused 
phrase ;  for  he  paddled 
his  own  canoe  a  thousand 
miles  ;  took  kindly  to  al- 
most every  body  and  ev- 
ery thing ;  laid  by  duly  on 
Sundays,  carried  religious 
tracts  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, and  gives  to  the 
"Royal  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution,"  and  to 
the  "Shipwrecked  Mari- 
ners' Society, "  the  profits 
of  the  clever  little  book  in 
which  he  narrates  the  in- 
cidents of  his  summer  va- 
cation. 

The  thousand  miles  of 
canoeing  were  performed 

upon  the  British  Thames ;  the  German  Sam- 
bre,  Meuse,  Rhine,  Main,  and  Danube ;  the 
Swiss  Reuss,  Aar,  and  111 ;  the  French  Mo- 
selle, Meurthe,  Marne,  and  Seine  ;  the  Ger- 
man Lake  Titisee  ;  the  Swiss  lakes  Constance, 
Untersee,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Lucerne ;  half  a 
dozen  canals  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  two 
expeditions  in  the  open  sea  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel. Mr.  Macgregor  is  an  experienced  trav- 
eler. He  has  climbed  glaciers  and  volcanoes ; 
has  dived  into  caves  and  catacombs  ;  has  trotted 
in  a  Norway  carriole,  and  galloped  in  a  Rus- 
sian tarantasse  ;  has  sailed  on  the  JEgean,  and 
boated  on  the  Nile;  has  "muled"  in  Spain, 
"  donkeyed"  in  Egypt,  "cameled"  in  Syria, 
"sleighed"  in  Canada,  and  "rantooned"  in 
Ireland.  He  has,  he  says,  "most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  these  and  other  methods  of  locomotion 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  but  the  pleas- 
ure in  the  canoe  was  far  greater  than  them  all. " 


SHOOTING  A  EAriD, 


A  CHOKED  CHANNEL. 

For  a  three  months'  cruise  the  following  is 
given  as  a  list  of  "Useful  Stores:"  Basket  to 
sit  on,  12X6X1  inches,  holding  an  India-rub- 
ber coat ;  nails,  screws,  putty,  gimlet,  cord, 
thread,  string ;  buttons,  needles,  pins ;  lug- 
gage-bag 12X12X5  inches;  flannel  jacket 
with  short  flaps,  two  pairs  of  flannel  trowsers, 
two  flannel  shirts,  one  on  the  person,  the  other 
for  shore  ;  thin  alpaca  Sunday  coat,  thick  waist- 
coat ;  pair  of  light-soled  shoes,  straw-hat,  two 
collars,  three  pocket  -  handkerchiefs ;  brush, 
comb,  tooth-brush ;  Testament,  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution ;  purse,  circular  notes,  and  small 
change  ;  blue  spectacles,  book  for  journal  and 
sketches,  pen  and  pencils ;  maps,  cutting  of  a 
six-inch  square  at  a  time  for  pocket- references  ; 
pipe,  tobacco-case,  and  light-box ;  guide-books, 
a>nd  pleasant  book  for  evening  reading,  tearing 
off  covers,  advertisements,  and  pages  as  read ; 
for  no  needless  weight  should  be  carried  hun- 
dreds of  miles — even  a 
fly  settling  on  the  boat 
must  be  refused  a  free 
passage  ;  box  of  "  Greg- 
ory's Mixture,"  sticking- 
plaster,  small  knife,  and 
pencil.  Canoe,  paddle, 
mast,  sail,  and  luggage, 
will  all  weigh  about  120 
pounds. 

Several  parties  of  oars- 
men have  made  pleasant 
voyages  on  the  great  Eu- 
ropean rivers,  accounts 
of  which  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor thus  pleasantly 
sets  forth  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  canoe  and  pad- 
dle over  the  boat  and 
oars : 

"In  the  wildest  parts 
of  the   best  rivers  the 
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channel  is  too  narrow  for  oars,  or,  if  wide,  it  is 
too  shallow  for  a  row-boat ;  and  the  tortuous 
passages,  the  rocks  and  banks,  the  weeds  and 
snags,  the  milldams,  barriers,  fallen  trees, 
rapids,  whirlpools,  and  waterfalls  which  con- 
stantly occur  on  a  river  winding  among  hills, 
make  those  very  parts  where  the  scenery  is 
wildest  and  best  to  be  quite  unapproachable  in 
an  open  boat,  for  it  would  be  swamped  by  the 
sharp  waves,  or  upset  over  the  sunken  rocks 
which  are  utterly  impossible  for  a  steersman  to 
see. 

"But  these  very  things,  which  are  obstacles 
or  dangers  to  the  '  pair  oar, '  become  interest- 
ing features  to  the  voyager  in  a  covered  canoe. 
For  now  he  looks  forward,  and  not  backward, 
as  he  sits  in  his  little  bark.  He  sees  all  his 
course,  and  the  scenery  besides.  With  one 
powerful  sweep  of  his  paddle  he  can  instantly 
turn  the  canoe,  when  only  a  foot  distant  from 
fatal  destruction.  He  can  steer  within  an  inch 
in  a  narrow  place,  or  press  through  reeds  and 
weeds,  branches  and  grass  ;  can  hoist  and  lower 
his  sail  without  changing  his  seat;  can  shove 
with  his  paddle  when  aground,  or  jump  out  in 
good  time  to  prevent  a  decided  smash.  He  can 
wade  and  haul  the  light  craft  over  shallows,  or 
on  dry  ground,  through  fields  and  hedges,  over 
dykes,  barriers,  and  walls  ;  can  carry  it  by  hand 
up  ladders  and  stairs,  and  can  transport  his 
boat  over  high  mountains  and  broad  plains  in  a 
cart  drawn  by  a  horse,  a  bullock,  or  a  cow. 

"Nay,  more  than  this,  the  covered  canoe  is 
far  stronger  than  an  open  boat,  and  may  be 
fearlessly  dropped  headforemost  into  a  deep 
pool,  or  a  lock,  or  a  millrace,  and  yet,  when 
the  breakers  are  high,  in  the  open  sea  or  fresh 
water  rapids,  they  can  only  wash  over  the  cov- 
ered deck,  while  it  is  always  dry  within. 

"  Again,  the  canoe  is  safer  than  a  rowing- 
boat,  because  you  sit  so  low  in  it,  and  never 
require  to  shift  your  place  or  lose  hold  of  the 
paddle ;  while  for  comfort  during  long  hours, 
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for  days  and  weeks  of  hard  work,  it  is  evidently 
the  best,  because  you  lean  all  the  time  against 
a  backboard,  and  the  moment  you  rest  the  pad- 
dle on  your  lap  you  are  as  much  at  ease  as  in 
an  arm-chair  ;  so  that,  while  drifting  along  with 
the  current  or  the  wind,  you  can  gaze  around, 
and  eat  or  read  or  chat  with  the  starers  on  the 
bank,  and  yet,  in  a  moment  of  sudden  danger, 
the  hands  are  at  once  on  the  faithful  paddle 
ready  for  action. 

"Finally,  you  can  lie  at  full  length  in  the 
canoe,  with  the  sail  as  an  awning  for  the  sun, 
or  a  shelter  for  rain,  and  you  can  sleep  in  it 
thus  at  night,  under  cover,  with  an  opening  for 
air  to  leeward,  and  at  least  as  much  room  for 
turning  in  your  bed  as  sufficed  for  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  the 
water  for  a  time,  you  can  leave  your  boat  at  an 
inn — it  will  not  be  'eating  its  head  oft0,'  like  a 
horse ;  or  you  can  send  it  home  or  sell  it,  and 
take  to  the  road  yourself,  or  sink  into  the  dull 
old  cushions  of  the  'Premiere  Classe,'  and 
dream  you  are  seeing  the  Avorld. 

"With  such  advantages,  then,  and  with  good 
weather  and  good  health,  the  canoe  voyage 
about  to  be  described  was  truly  delightful,  and 
I  never  enjoyed  so  much  continuous  pleasure 
in  any  other  tour." 

The  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  light 
canoe  can  be  packed  upon  a  railway  or  steamer, 
carried  overland  upon  a  cart,  or  borne  through 
the  streets  of  a  village  when  the  day's  rowing 
is  done,  are  no  small  items  of  advantage.  In- 
deed, on  most  railways  the  boat  was  taken  as 
luggage,  as  though  it  were  a  trunk,  without 
extra  charge.  Mr.  Macgregor's  usual  mode  of 
procedure  was  to  have  his  canoe  carried  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  head-waters  of  a  river 
which  he  wished  to  explore,  and  then  to  row 
down  the  current,  setting-  sails  upon  broad 
streams  and  lakes.  Thus  he  struck  the  Danube 
at  its  very  source,  in  a  clear  spring  in  the  prince- 
ly gardens  at  Donauschwingen,  and  launching 
his  canoe  a  little  below 
where,  two  or  three 
iSS-  /  brooks  having  joined, 

the  stream  is  a  few  feet 
broad,  he  followed  it  to 
:  Ulm,  where  it  has  be- 

come a  great  river. 

Mr.  Macgregor's  tour 
was  commenced  by  row- 
ing from  London  down 
the  Thames  to  Sheer- 
ness,  where  he  had  a 
chance  to  try  his  canoe 
in  rough  water.  Her 
buoyancy  and  stability 
more  than  equaled  his 
expectations.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  waves 
he  managed  to  rig  up 
mast  and  sail.  Then 
he  sent  the  canoe  by 
rail  to  Dover,  thence 
by  steamer  to  Ostend, 
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where  he  gave  her  another  trial  in  the  rough 
rollers  of  the  British  Channel,  where  she  be- 
haved admirably,  to  the  great  delectation  of  the 
bathers  on  the  beach  and  the  spectators  on  the 
pier.  Thence  canoe  and  crew  went  by  rail  and 
cart  to  Namur,  where  trial  was  made  on  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse. 

These  quiet  streams  were  for  a  while  suffi- 
cient to  please  the  voyager.  ' '  The  banks  would 
be  called  tame  if  seen  from  the  shore,  but  are 
altogether  new  when  you  open  up  the  vista  from 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  picture  that  is 
rolled  up  sideways  to  the  common  traveler  now 
pours  out  before  you,  ever  enlarging  from  a 
centre,  and  in  the  gentle  sway  of  the  stream 
the  landscape  seems  to  swell  on  this  side  and 
that  with  new  tilings  ever  advancing  to  meet 


you  in  succession.  How  careful  was  I,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Macgregor,  "at  the  first  shallow, 
getting  out  and  wading  as  I  lowered  the  boat. 
A  month  afterward,  I  would  dash  over  them, 
with  a  shove  here  and  a  stroke  there,  in  an- 
swer to  a  hoarse  creak  of  the  stones  at  the  bot- 
tom grinding  against  my  keel." 

The  voyage  down  the  Meuse  gives  occasion 
for  some  pleasant  Dutch  pictures  in  pen  and 
ink.  Sometimes  when  a  steamer  passed,  the 
voyager  would  draw  alongside,  get  a  penny  roll, 
and  glass  of  beer,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
wondering  passengers,  who  set  the  visitor  down 
as  a  mad  Englishman. 

"The  pleasure  of  meandering  with  a  new 
river  is  very  peculiar  and  fascinating.  Each 
few  yards  brings  a  novelty  or  starts  an  excite- 
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merit.  A  crane  jumps  up  here,  a  duck  flutters 
there,  splash  leaps  a  gleaming  trout  by  your 
side,  the  rushing  sound  of  rocks  warns  you 
round  that  corner,  or  anon  you  come  suddenly 
upon  a  millrace.  All  these,  in  addition  to  the 
scenery  and  the  people  and  the  weather,  and 
the  determination  that  you  must  get  on,  over, 
through,  or  under  every  difficulty,  and  can  not 
leave  your  boat  in  a  desolate  wold,  and  ought 
to  arrive  at  a  house  before  dark,  and  that  your 
luncheon  bag  is  long  since  empty ;  all  these,  I 
say,  keep  the  mind  awake,  which  would  per- 
chance dose  away  for  100  miles  in  a  first-class 
carriage. 

"The  river  soon  got  fast  and  lively,  and  hour 
after  hour  of  vigorous  work  prepared  one  well 
for  breakfast.  Trees  seemed  to  spring  up  in 
front  and  grow  tall,  but  it  was  only  because  I 
came  rapidly  toward  them.  Pleasant  villages 
floated,  as  it  were,  to  meet  me,  gently  moving. 
All  life  got  to  be  a  smooth  and  gliding  thing, 
without  fuss  and  without  dust,  or  any  thing 
sudden  or  loud,  till  at  length  the  bustle  and 
hammers  of  Liege  neared  the  Rob  Roy — for  it 
was  always  the  objects  and  not  myself  that 
seemed  to  move.  Here  I  saw  a  fast  steamer, 
the  Seraing,  propelled  by  water  forced  from  its 
sides,  and  as  my  boat  hopped  and  bobbed  in 
the  steamer's  waves  we  entered  a  dock  togeth- 
er, and  I  hoisted  the  canoe  into  a  garden  for 
the  night." 

At  Liege — famous  for  its  gun-barrels,  where 
even  the  women  stalk  about  with  twenty  stocked 
rifles,  each  weighing  ten  pounds,  on  their  backs 
— Mr,  Macgregor  met  the  young  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, with  a  canoe  very  much  like  his  own,  only 
a  foot  longer  and  two  inches  narrower.  The 
two  canocmen  joined  company.  Sometimes 
thev  sailed,  sometimes  paddled  a  mile  or  two, 
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joined  to  help  the  boats  over  a  weir,  or,  by 
way  of  change,  walked  a  while  on  the  bank, 
towing  the  canoes  after  them.  At  intervals 
were  floating-baths,  filled  with  merry  bathers, 
and  squads  of  soldiers  marched  down  for  their 
daily  dip  or  target-shooting  on  shore.  Once, 
on  rounding  a  point,  they  came  right  into  a 
great  herd  of  cattle  swimming  in  close  column 
across  the  stream. 

The  two  voyagers  kept  company  for  a  while, 
passing  Maestricht,  once  thought  one  of  the 
most  strongly-fortified  places  in  Europe,  whose 
straight  walls  would  go  down  in  a  few  hours 
before  the  heavy  shot  of  modern  artillery. 
Thence  they  struck  eastward  by  railway  to- 
ward the  Rhine.  The  railway  officials  de- 
murred at  first  to  taking  the  two  boats,  but 
suddenly,  at  a  word  from  a  by  stander,  hurried 
the  canoes  aboard.  "Do  you  know,"  said  this 
stranger,  after  they  were  fairly  on  the  way, 
"why  they  yielded  so  suddenly?"  "Not  at 
all,"  replied  the  Englishmen.  "It  was  be- 
cause I  told  them  that  one  of  you  was  the  son 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  other  Lord  Rus- 
sell's son." 

The  canoes  were  launched  upon  the  Rhine 
at  Bingcn,  and  after  a  day's  pleasuring  were 
put  on  the  cars  for  the  River  Main.  The  En- 
glishmen fell  into  converse  with  a  German  fel- 
low-passenger, to  whom  they  endeavored  to 
give  some  idea  of  their  pleasure  trip.  But  the 
honest  German,  mistaking  the  word  "canoes" 
for  "cannons,"  was  for  a  while  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  foreigners  were  traveling  for 
pleasure  with  a  couple  of  pieces  of  artillery 
fifteen  feet  long,  weighing  only  eighty  pounds. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the  voyagers  part- 
ed company,  the  Earl  paddling  down  the  Rhine, 
the  Barrister  taking  his  canoe  up  the  river  by 
steamer  as  far  as  steam- 
ers run  ,•  thence  by  wag- 
on through  the  passes  of 
the  Black  Forest,  stop- 
ping for  a  day's  sail  upon 
Titisee  —  a  lonely  little 
lake,  or,  as  we  should 
call  it,  pond,  3000  feet 
above  the  sea — one  of 
the  score  or  two  in 
which,  according  to  pop- 
ular belief,  the  troubled 
ghost  of  Pontius  Pilate 
has  its  habitation  until 
the  Day  of  Judgment , 
then  onward  again 
through  forests  and  de- 
files, by  lonely  mountain 
brooks,  over  the  ridge 
to  Donauschwingen,  the 
source  of  the  Danube. 
Mr.  Macgregor  notes  the 
kindliness  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  dwellers  of 
the  lonely  mountain  vil- 
lages. At  the  hotels 
each  guest  utters  his 
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•'Gut  Tag,"  "Gut  Morgen,"  or  "Bon  appetit," 
upon  coming  to  or  leaving  the  table.  All  the 
peasantry,  too,  can  read,  and  do  read.  "There 
is  more  reading  in  one  day  in  a  common  house 
in  Germany  than  in  a  month  in  the  same  sort 
of  place  in  France." 

It  happened  to  be  a  high-day  at  Donau- 
schwingen,  for  there  was  a  great  "singing 
meeting"  for  that  part  of  Germany.  The  Rob 
Roy,  a  lion  none  the  less  welcome  for  being 
unexpected,  was  borne  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  and  safely  deposited  in  the  coach- 
house of  the  hotel. 

Satisfying  himself  that  among  the  rivulets 
which  claim  to  be  the  source  of  the  Danube 
that  starting  from  a  spring  in  the  garden  of 
the  Prince  of  Furstemburg  was  the  true  one, 
our  voyager,  paying  thirteen  francs  as  his  ho- 
tel bill  for  three  days,  launched  his  canoe  upon 
the  brook,  and  began  the  descent  of  the  Dan- 
ube, amidst  the  "hochs  !"  and  farewells  of  the 
crowd. 

The  upper  Danube  is  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque. Having  in  a  few  miles  swollen  from  a 
tiny  brook  to  a  considerable  river,  it  winds 
slowly  through  level  meads,  with  waving  sedge 
on  the  banks,  and  silken,  sleepy  weeds  in  the 
river.  There  are  long-necked,  long-winged, 
long-legged  herons,  which  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten to  get  a  body,  and  flocks  of  wild  ducks 
in  the  water,  while  the  air  is  alive  with  gay 
butterflies  and  fierce-looking  dragon-flies.  The 
hay-makers  are  busy  in  the  fields,  half  their 
work  seemingly  consisting  in  sharpening  their 
miserable  scythes.  At  length  hills  begin  to 
skirt  the  stream ;  these  are  soon  crowned  with 
old  castles;  then  come  woods  and  rocks,  and  the 
current  grows  more  rapid,  the  river  descending 
iiftecn  hundred  feet  in  the  course  of  a  five-days' 
ail.  Every  few  hours  is  a  mill-dam.  If  one 
is  not  more  than  four  feet  high  our  canoe-man 
was  wont  to  shoot  it;  if  higher,  the  canoe  was 
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dragged  around  and  launched  below.  When 
he  came  to  one  of  these  places  he  used  to  walk 
straight  into  the  hay-fields,  dragging  the  boat 
over  the  wet,  newly-mown  grass,  in  literal  imi- 
tation of  the  mythical  American  craft  which 
would  run  wherever  there  was  a  heavy  dew, 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  hay-makers. 

Once  Mr.  Macgregor  got  belated,  and  night 
fell  in  with  no  signs  of  a  habitation  in  sight, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sleep  supper- 
less  in  the  canoe,  though  a  storm  was  coming 
up.     Just  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  light  high 
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up  on  the  bank  ;  scrambling  through  the  thick- 
et, oar  in  hand  to  keep  off  the  large  dogs  which 
throng  around  these  lonely  habitations,  he 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  All  was  still, 
though  just  before  he  had  heard  the  sound  of 
several  voices.  At  length  a  window  far  above 
was  opened,  and  a  fat  night-capped  head  was 
thrust  out,  and  after  a  parley  the  window  was 
closed  —  soon  to  be  opened  and  other  heads 
thrust  out.  At  length,  convinced  that  the 
stranger  was  alone,  he  was  admitted  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  with  the  best  that  the  house 
contained — kirschwasser,  bread,  and  eggs,  of 
which  latter  the  hungry  traveler  made  way 
with  half  a  score.  The  priest  was  sent  for  to 
talk  with  him,  but  as  the  Englishman  had  well- 


nigh  forgotten  his  Latin,  and  they  had  no  other 
language,  their  talk  was  not  very  edifying. 

At  Teutlingen,  a  quaint  old  town  "with  a 
good  inn  and  bad  pavement,"  where  every 
house  seems  to  be  dyer's  shop  or  a  tannery, 
the  Rob  Roy  and  her  master  was  quite  a  lion. 
The  whole  floating  population  followed  in  pro- 
cession as  the  boat,  mounted  on  a  wheel-bar- 
row, was  borne  to  the  inn,  where  it  was  hoisted 
into  the  hay-loft;  and  until  far  into  the  night 
visitors  came  with  lanterns  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
curious  craft.  In  the  morning  all  the  populace 
flocked  to  the  bridge  to  see  the  departure,  one 
man  politely  requesting  that  it  might  be  de- 
layed a  few  minutes  till  his  bedridden  father 
could  come  up  to  get  a  sight. 
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Leaving  the  Danube  at  Ulm,  famous  in  his- 
tory, the  Rob  Roy  was  sent  by  rail  to  Freder- 
icksbafen,  on  the  Swiss  Lake  of  Constance, 
upon  which  the  canoe  was  soon  launched,  and 
a  sail  was  taken  around  that  romantic  sheet  of 
water,  then  down  its  outlet,  the  "arrowy 
Rhine,"  to  Schaffhausen,  the  finest  of  Euro- 
pean waterfalls ;  then  by  rail  again  to  Lake 
Zurich,  the  centre  of  the  region  where  gather 
the  Swiss  tourists,  for  whom  arise  the  huge 
hotels  which  seem  to  be  managed  with  the 
special  view  of  demonstrating  the  problem  of 
giving  the  least  accommodation  for  the  most 
money. 

"If  you  wish  to  live  well  in  Switzerland," 
says  Mr.  Macgregor,  "go  to  German  hotels, 
and  avoid  the  grand  barracks  reared  on  every 
view-point  for  the  English  tourist.  See  how 
the  omnibus  from  the  train  or  steamer  pours 
down  its  victims  into  the  landlord's  arms. 
The  whole  party,  men,  Avomen,  and  children, 
are  so  demure,  so  afraid  of  themselves,  that  the 
hotel-keeper  does  just  what  he  likes  with  them, 
every  one.  As  a  helpless  bachelor,  and  with- 
out a  courier  or  heavy  baggage,  I  enter  too, 
and  venture  to  order  a  cutlet  and  potatoes. 
After  half  an  hour  two  chops  come  and  spinach, 
each  just  one  bite,  and  cold.  I  ask  for  fruit, 
and  some  pears  are  presented  that  grate  on  the 
knife,  with  a  minute  bunch  of  grapes — good 
ones,  I  will  acknowledge.  For  this  I  pay  two 
shillings.  Next  day  I  row  down  the  lake  and 
order,  just  as  before,  a  cutlet,  potatoes,  and 
fruit.  Presently  appear  two  luscious  veal-cut- 
lets, with  splendid  potatoes,  and  famous  hot 
plates ;  and  a  fruit-basket  teeming  gracefully 
with  large  clusters  of  magnificent  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  all  gushing  with  juice,  mellow 
apples  and  rosy  plums.  For  this  I  pay  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence.  The  secret  is,  that  the  Ger- 
mans won't  pay  the  prices  which  the  English 
fear  to  grumble  at,  and  won't  put  up  with  the 
articles  the  English  fear  to  refuse." 

At  a  village  on  the  lake  our  canoeist  seems 


to  have  had  his  only  serious  occasion  for  fault- 
finding during  his  whole  voyage.  His  pet,  the 
Rob  Roy,  was  badly  treated.  He  had  confided 
her  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  a 
stolid,  honest  fellow  ;  but  she  had  ' '  been  sadly* 
tumbled  about,  filled  with  water,  the  seat  cast 
off  and  floating  outside,  the  covering  deranged, 
the  sails  untied,  and  the  sacred  paddle  defiled 
by  clumsy  hands.  The  man  who  suffered  tins 
to  be  perpetrated,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor,  "will 
not,  I  hope,  forget  the  Anglo-German-French 
set-down  he  received  (with  a  half-franc) ;  and 
I  shall  not  in  future  forget  the  time-honored 
practice  of  carrying  the  canoe,  invariably,  into 
the  hotel." 

This  practice  of  carrying  the  canoe  to  the 
hotel  every  evening  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
pleasant  scenes  ;  the  children,  whether  of  larger 
or  smaller  growth,  taking  immense  delight  in 
following  the  vessel  in  its  land  passage,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  aiding  in  its  transport.  Let  the 
following  serve  as  an  example  of  many  : 

"Frequent  intercourse  with  natives  of  strange 
countries,  where  there  is  no  common  language 
between  them  and  the  tourist,  will  gradually 
teach  him  a  "sign  language,"  which  suits  all 
people  alike.  Thus,  in  any  place,  no  matter 
what  was  their  dialect,  it  was  always  easy  to 
induce  one  or  two  men  to  aid  in  carrying  the 
canoe.  The  formula  for  this  was  something  in 
the  following  style  : 

"I  first  got  the  boat  on  shore,  and  a  crowd 
of  course  soon  collected,  while  I  arranged  its 
interior,  and  spunged  out  the  splashed  water, 
and  fastened  the  cover  down.  Then,  tighten- 
ing my  belt  for  a  walk,  I  looked  round  with  a 
kind  smile,  and  selecting  a  likely  man,  I  would 
address  him  in  English  deliberately  as  follows 
— suiting  each  action  to  the  word,  for  I  have 
always  found  that  sign  language  is  made  more 
natural  when  you  speak  your  OAvn  tongue  all 
the  time  you  are  acting:  'Well,  now,  I  think 
as  you  have  looked  on  enough  and  have  seen 
all  you  want,  it's  about  time  to  go  to  a  hotel,  a 
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Gasthaus.  Here !  you 
— yes,  you! — just  take 
that  end  of  the  boat  up, 
so  —  gently,  lanysam  ! 
lanysam  !  —  all  right, 
yes,  under  your  arm, 
like  this  —  now  march 
off  to  the  best  hotel, 
Gasthaus.'' 

"Then  the  proces- 
sion naturally  formed 
itself.  The  most  humor- 
ous boys  of  course  took 
precedence,  because  of 
services  willing  to  be 
performed;  and,  mean- 
while, they  gratuitously 
danced  about  and  un- 
der the  canoe  like  the 
Fauns  around  Silcnus. 
Women  only  came  near 
and  waited  modestly  till 
the  throng  had  passed. 
The  seniors  of  the  place 
kept  on  the  safer  con- 
fines of  the  movement, 
where  dignity  of  gait 
might  comport  with 
close  observation." 

From  Lake  Zurich  to 
Lake  Zug  is  some  ten  miles,  over  a  high  neck 
of  forest  land,  over  which  the  canoe  was  taken  by 
cart,  the  driver  whereof  Avas  vastly  proud  of  his 
novel  freight.  After  sailing  around  this  pretty 
lake,  studded  with  islands,  the  Rob  Roy  rumbled 
by  cart  over  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  Sea  of 
the  Four  Cantons,  famous  in  Swiss  story,  which 
Mr.  Macgregor  thinks  "  the  prettiest  lake  in  the 
world."  "  Like  other  people,"  he  says,  "  and  at 
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other  times,  I  had  traversed  this  beautiful  water 
of  the  Four  Cantons ;  but  those  only  who  have 
seen  it  well  by  steamer  and  by  walking,  so  as 
to  know  how  it  juts  in  and  winds  around  an  in- 
tricate geography,  can  imagine  how  much  bet- 
ter you  may  follow  and  grasp  its  beauties  by 
searching  them  out  alone  and  in  a  canoe.  For 
thus  I  could  penetrate  all  the  wooded  nooks, 
and  dwell  upon  each  view-point,  and  visit  the 
rocky  islets,  and  wait  long, 
longer — as  long  as  1  pleased 
—  before  some  lofty  berg, 
while  the  ground-swell  gen- 
tly undulated,  and  the  pass- 
ing cloud  shaded  the  hill  with 
gray,  and  the  red  flag  of  a 
steamer  fluttered  in  a  distant 
sunbeam,  and  the  plash  of  a 
barge's  oar  broke  on  the 
boatman's  song;  every  thing 
around  changing  just  a  lit- 
tle, and  the  stream  of  in- 
ward thought  and  admiration 
changing  too  as  it  flowed  ; 
but  all  the  time,  and  when 
the  eye  came  back  lo  it  again, 
there  was  the  same  grand 
mountain,  still  the  same." 

The  outlet  of  the  Sea  of 
the  Four  Cantons  is  the 
Reuss,  which  falls  into  the 
Aar,  and  this  again  into  the 
Rhine.  The  Reuss  is  a 
rapid  stream,  and  nobody 
could  tell  whether  it  was 
boatahle,  though  there  was  n 
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story  of  a  man  who  had  gone  into  it  with  a  boat, 
was  arrested  by  the  police,  and  punished  for  thus 
periling  his  life.  However,  Mr.  Macgregor  re- 
solved to  try  it.  The  voyage  turned  out  rather 
perilous,  and  he  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
shirk  a  waterfall.  At  length  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  river  ran  swiftly  through  a  gorge  with 
steep,  rocky  banks,  the  channel  filled  with  rocks 
and  rapids.  He  had  been  warned  of  this  bad 
place,  but  had  forgotten  the  admonition.  The 
river  here  makes  a  series  of  sharp  turns,  almost 
like  the  figure  8,  gliding  over  a  sloping  ledge 
of  Hat  rocks  lying  athwart  the  stream  only  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface.  Over  this  the  Rob 
Roy  swept,  the  keel  and  sides  grinding  and 
bumping  on  the  stones,  or  slipping  over  the  soft 
moss  which  clothed  their  sides.  Right  in  front 
was  the  peculiar  wave,  always  raised  when  a 


main  stream  converges  as  it  rushes  down  a  nar- 
row neck.  The  trough  of  this  wave  was  two  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surface,  the  crest  of  the 
wave  four  feet  above,  so  that  there  was  six 
feet  of  wave  through  which  the  Rob  Roy  must 
plunge  bodily  ;  behind  this  main  wave  was  an- 
other but  smaller.  What  was  behind  that  ? 
If  it  was  a  rock,  then  the  last  hour  of  the  Rob 
Roy,  and  most  likely  of  her  Captain,  had  come. 
The  canoe  plunged  headlong  into  the  shining 
mound  of  water.  The  canoeman  shut  his  eyes, 
clenched  his  teeth,  and  clutched  his  paddle  as 
he  saw  her  sharp  prow  deeply  buried,  and  be- 
fore she  could  rise  the  mass  of  solid  water 
struck  him  with  a  heavy  blow  full  in  the  breast, 
closing  round  his  neck,  as  if  cold  hands  had 
gripped  him,  quite  taking  away  his  breath. 
An  instant  after  there  was  another  slap  and 
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clutch,  but  feebler,  from 
the  lesser  wave,  a  whirl 
in  the  eddy  below,  and 
the  gallant  little  Rob 
Roy  slowly  rose  from 
under  a  load  of  water. 
The  peril  was  seen,  en- 
countered, and  overpast 
in  a  moment.  Hardly 
a  drop  of  water  had  got 
inside  under  the  water- 
proof covering,  and 
though  the  breast  of  the 
voyager  and  all  his  front 
was  drenched,  his  back 
was  hardly  wet  in  driv- 
ing through  the  waves. 

From  the  Beuss  the 
Rob  Roy  passed  into  the 
Aar,  not  without  some 
adventures,  such  as  be- 
ing fixed  on  a  waterfall, 
and  from  the  Aar  into 

the  Rhine,  once  more,  at  Waldschut  "  Forest 
End."  It  was  now  late  in  September,  and  the 
Rob  Roy  had  wet  her  keel  in  the  waters  of  En- 
gland, Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  Palatin- 
ate, Switzerland,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ho- 
henzollern  Sigmaringen,  with  a  population  of 
52,000,  and  a  sovereign  bearing  the  sounding 
title  of  "His  Royal  Serene  Highness  the  He- 
reditary Prince  of  Hohenzollcrn  Sigmaringen," 
of  sufficiently  pure  blood,  we  believe,  to  entitle 
his  family  to  furnish  husbands  or  wives  to  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe. 

Down  the  Rhine  once  more,  but  still^far 
above  the  point  where  the  Rob  Roy  had  sailed 
two  months  before  ;  but  whither  the  fame  of 
the  little  canoe  had  preceded  her,  and  where 
the  good  burgers  made  unavailing  efforts  to 
pronounce  her  name ;  some  hailing  her  as  the 
"Roab  Ro,"  others  as  the  Rub-ree  :  while  a 
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spectacled  personage,  most  likely  a  University 
Professor,  or  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  least, 
called  out,  "  Ah,  ah  !  Valtarescott !"  manifest- 
ing thereby  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  nov- 
els of  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North. 

Down  the  rapid  Rhine  again,  paddling  vig- 
orously, and  shooting  the  rapids  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  until  Bale  was  reached.  Here  at  the 
turning  point,  where  the  Rhine  bends  from 
west  to  north,  and  seeks  the  sea,  there  were 
routes  innumerable  which  might  be  taken  home- 
ward. 

The  one  finally  chosen  led  across  the  range 
of  the  Vosges,  over  which  the  Rob  Roy  was 
borne  by  rail  and  cart  to  the  head-waters  of 
the  Moselle,  down  which  she  was  paddled  for  a 
while  ;  thence  again  carted  to  the  upper  course 
of  the  Meurthe,  which  seemed  lined  with  wash- 
ing barges  and  fishermen,  patiently  waiting 
for  a  nibble,  which  they  rarely  got ;  then  again 

by  canal  and  railway 
to  the  Marne,  down 
which  the  little  canoe 
floated  for  200  miles, 
with  little  of  adven- 
ture, saving  the  an- 
noying passages  of  a 
few  biirrages  or  "bar- 
riers." One  of  these 
consisted  of  three  low 
steps  reaching  quite 
across  the  stream, 
each  having  a  line  of 
iron  posts,  with  con- 
necting chains,  reach- 
ing from  the  top  of 
one  to  the  bottom  of 
that  below.  The  space 
between  these  posts 
was  only  an  inch  or 
two  greater  than  the 
breadth  of  the  Rob 
Roy,   and   to  steer 
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through  was  a  deli- 
cate task.  But  a 
group  of  navvies  had 
gathered  to  see  what 
the  Englishman  would 
do.  So  he  resolved  to 
try  the  passage  ;  but 
the  boat  got  entan- 
gled in  the  chains, 
and  the  Captain  got 
out  quietly  into  the 
water,  whistling  as 
though  all  was  just 
as  it  should  be,  lifted 
the  canoe  through, 
and  got  in  dripping 
wet,  and  paddled  off 
amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd. 

Again,  hoping  to 
cut  off'  a  long  bend, 
he  turned  into  a  nar- 
row canal.  But  soon 
the  channel  became 
so  thoroughly  filled 
with  grass  and  weeds 
that  it  was  just  like  a 

hay-field,  with  grass  four  feet  high  ready  for 
mowing.  Through  this  the  canoe  was  pushed 
for  miles  under  a  hot  sun.  But  at  length  the 
canal  struck  the  river  again,  and  the  Rob  Roy 
glided  down  Paris-ward  until  it  entered  the 
Seine. 

"  The  gradual  approach  to  Paris  by  gliding 
down  the  Seine,"  writes  Mr.  Macgregor,  "was 
altogether  a  new  sensation.  By  diligence,  rail- 
way, or  steamer,  you  have  nothing  like  it — not 
certainly  by  walking  into  Paris  along  a  dusty 
road.  For  now  I  was  smoothly  carried  on 
a  wide  and  winding  river,  with  notllnig  to 
do  but  to  look  and  listen,  while  the  splendid 
panorama  majestically  unfolds.  Villas  thick- 
en, gardens  get  smaller  as  houses  are  closer ; 
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trees  get  fewer  as  walls  increase  ;  barges  line 
the  banks  ;  commerce  and  its  movements,  lux- 
ury and  its  adornments  ;  spires  and  cupolas 
grow  out  of  the  dim  horizon,  and  the  hum  of 
life  gets  deeper  and  busier,  while  the  pretty 
little  tinkling  sound  of  the  river  waters  yields 
to  the  roar  of  traffic,  and  to  that  indescribable 
thrill  which  throbs  in  the  air  around  this  capi- 
tal of  the  Continent,  the  centre  of  the  politics, 
the  focus  of  the  pleasure  and  splendor  of  the 
world." 

Here  ended  the  voyage  of  the  Rob  Roy. 
Homeward  she  went  by  rail  to  Calais,  by  steam- 
er thence  to  Dover,  and  then  by  rail  again  to 
London. 

Our  country  furnishes  a  field  for  canoe  voy- 
ages which  would  ex- 
ceed in  pleasure  and 
interest  that  of  the 
Rob  Roy.  Eorty-eight 
hours  from  New  York, 
by  steamer  or  rail, 
would  land  the  canoe 
at  the  very  head-wa- 
ters of  either  the  Con- 
necticut, the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  or  the 
Susquehanna.  For  a 
bolder  journey,  why 
not  go  down  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  from  Lake 
Ontario,  sailing  or  pad- 
dling among  the  Thou- 
sand Isles,  shooting 
the  Rapids,  passing 
Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  going  up  the  lake- 
like Saguenay  ? 
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SAMUEL  K.  CURTIS. 

HEROIC  DEEDS  OF  HEROIC  MEN. 

BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

XIV. — THE  WILDS  OF  ARKANSAS.      literati  of  London.    The  conversation  turned 
Extent  and  Population.— Secession  —The  Indians.— Com-    upon  America  and  the  mother-wit  of  the  com- 
mencement of  Hostilities — The  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge. —  mon  people.    Thackeray  was  asked  what  was 
Disastrous  Gun-Boat  Expedition  — The  march  to  Helena.    the  wittiest  thing  he  had  heard  during  his  tour. 

— Battle  of  Bayou  Cache  Battle  of  old  Fort  Wayne. —   „  . 

Battle  of  Cross  Hollows,-  of  Cane  Hill.— Battle  of  Prairie  j  Me  rePliea  : 

Grove.— Capture  of  Van  Buren ;  of  Arkansas  Post—Re-  |  "I  was  once  Steaming  up  one  of  the  majestic 
pulse  of  the  Rebels  at  Helena.  The  march  upon  Little  \  Western  rivers,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
Rock ;  its  Capture.— The  State  Redeemed.  |  Atlantic  coast,  when  I  met  a  Western  man  who 

THACKERAY,  upon  his  return  to  England  i  had  just  returned  from  the  tour  of  Europe.  I 
from  this  country,  was  honored  by  a  break-  |  asked  him  how  he  liked  England.    He  replied, 
fast,  given  him  by  Dickens  and  others  of  the  hesitatingly,  '  Why,  I  liked  England  very  well 
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— very  well  indeed,  in  the  daytime.''  'In  the 
daytime,'  I  rejoined,  'why  what  was  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  night  ?'  He  answered  very  sober- 
ly, 'I  was  always  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark 
lest  I  should  step  off!'  " 

The  magnitude  of  this  country  exceeds  all 
ordinary  comprehension.  Arkansas,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  an  extinct  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  new  and  but  little  known 
States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  embraces  an 
area  of  52, 198  square  miles.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  Ireland,  and  about  equal  to  the 
whole  of  England.  The  Arkansas  River,  which 
sweeps  through  its  centre,  takes  its  rise  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flows  unobstructed 
two  thousand  miles  before  it  empties  its  flood 
into  the  Mississippi,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary. 
The  Mississippi,  in  its  tortuous  course,  washes 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  The  Arkansas 
River  rolls  its  majestic  flood  through  the  heart 
of  the  State  in  a  winding  course  of  nearly  fif- 
teen hundred  miles.  In  the  year  1 800  France 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  i*egion 
north  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  far  north  as  the  British  territory, 
excepting  only  the  portions  then  occupied  by 
Spain. 

Jefferson  and  other  far-seeing  statesmen  of 
that  day  were  keenly  alive  to  the  importance 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  im- 
mense valleys  watered  by  its  western  tributaries, 
should  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
United  States.  After  much  diplomacy  the 
country  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The 
whole  country,  which  was  then  almost  an  un- 
explored wilderness,  roamed  over  by  painted 
savages,  was  called  Louisiana.  It  has  been 
cut  up  into  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  the  greater  part  of  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  the  Indian  Territories,  etc. 
Such  a  transfer  of  real  estate  was  probably 
never  before  made  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  possession  by  the  United  States 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our 
national  peace  and  prosperity.  Napoleon  said, 
when  he  had  signed  the  articles  of  cession : 
"This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  for- 
ever the  power  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
now  given  to  England  a  rival  who  will  sooner 
or  later  humble  her  pride."  Arkansas  was  re- 
ceived as  a  State  into  the  Union  in  1836. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the 
population  of  Arkansas  consisted  of  about 
324,323  whites  and  111,104  slaves.  At  the 
Presidential  election  of  1860,  which  called  out 
nearly  every  available  voter,  the  State  cast 
36,959  votes.  This  handful  of  men  assumed 
that  the  State  belonged  exclusively  to  them, 
and  that  they  had  a  right  to  withdraw  the  terri- 
tory from  the  National  Government,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  England,  Prance,  Spain,  Mexico,  or 
the  Confederate  rebels,  as  they  pleased. 

There  was  a  strong  Union  party  in  Arkansas, 
composed  of  the  peaceable  and  respectable 


classes  of  the  people  ;  but  they  were  soon  over- 
borne by  the  madness  of  those  reckless  men 
Avho  were  determined  at  every  hazard  to  break 
up  the  Government.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1861,  the  Legislature  voted  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  people,  whether  they  would  call  a 
Convention  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  secession. 
The  election  was  held  on  the  18th  of  February. 
The  vote  stood  27,412  for  the  Convention, 
15,816  against  it.  At  the  election  of  delegates 
for  this  Convention  the  Union  vote  was  23,626, 
the  secession  vote  17,927,  being  a  majority  of 
5699  against  secession. 

As  one  of  the  measures  adopted  to  "fire  the 
Southern  heart, "  on  the  8th  of  February  a  mob 
of  rebels  under  military  organization,  but  act- 
ing without  either  State  or  National  authority, 
ascending  the  river  in  two  steamboats  from 
Helena,  demanded  of  Colonel  Totten,  the  Unit- 
ed States  officer  in  command,  the  surrender  of 
the  National  arsenal  at  Little  Rock.  These 
desperate  men,  four  hundred  in  number,  seem 
to  have  overawed  the  Governor.  Without  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  treasonable  act — 
for  the  State  had  not  then  even  pretended  to 
secede — he  demanded,  backed  by  the  bludgeons 
and  the  bowie-knives  of  this  mob,  the  surren- 
der of  the  arsenal.  Colonel  Totten  had  no 
force  to  resist  the  demand.  Thus  the  arsenal, 
with  9000  stand  of  arms,  40  cannon,  and  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  Colonel  Totten  did  every  thing 
which  his  country  could  have  asked  of  him  un- 
der the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

After  long  debate  the  Convention,  not  being 
able  to  agree,  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  March, 
referring  the  question  of  secession  back  again 
to  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  April  South 
Carolinian  rebels  opened  fire  upon  Sumter. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Every  man 
was  compelled  to  take  sides,  for  the  nation  or 
against  it.  The  rebels  in  Arkansas  were  elate 
with  joy.  In  reply  to  the  demand  from  the 
National  Government  for  a  quota  of  troops  to 
aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  Governor 
Rector  replied : 

14  In  answer  to  your  requisition  for  troops  from  Arkansas 
to  subjugate  the  Southern  States,  I  have  to  say  that  none 
will  be  furnished.  The  demand  is  only  adding  insult  to 
injury.  The  people  of  this  commonwealth  are  freemen, 
not  slaves,  and  will  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  their 
honor,  lives,  and  property  against  Northern  mendacity  and 
usurpation." 

Twelve  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  the  Arkansas  rebels  seized  a  fine 
marine  hospital  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  built  at  Napoleon,  near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  River.  The  Government  had  in 
store  there  one  hundred  and  thirty  boxes,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ball 
cartridges,  one  hundred  Maynard  rifles,  two 
hundred  cavalry  saddles,  and  five  hundred  sa- 
bres. These  were  destined  for  the  National 
troops,  two  thousand  in  number,  who  were  sta- 
tioned along  a  line  a  thousand  miles  in  extent 
to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas  and  Texas 
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from  incursions  of  the  Indians.  These  military 
stores  were  seized  by  General  Jones  under  in- 
structions from  Governor  Rector. 

Two  days  after  this,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
Governor  Rector  sent  Colonel  Borland  to  cap- 
ture Fort  Smith,  at  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
upon  the  Arkansas  River,  on  the  extreme  west- 
ern border  of  the  State.  The  insurrectionists 
reached  the  fort  in  a  steamer  at  12  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  24th.  Captain  Sturgess,  who 
was  in  command,  apprised  of  their  approach, 
left  with  his  little  garrison  of  two  cavalry  com- 
panies an  hour  before  their  arrival,  taking  with 
him  the  horses  and  all  the  stores  he  could  re- 
move, falling  back  upon  Fort  Wachita,  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Fort  Smith  was  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  frontier.  The  rebels  having  seized 
it,  with  National  property  estimated  at  the 
value  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised 
the  Confederate  flag  with  cheers  for  Jeff  Davis. 

The  Convention  was  now  hurriedly  reassem- 
bled, and  Avithout  waiting  for  the  action  of  the 
people,  on  the  Gth  of  May  an  ordinance  of  se- 
cession was  passed,  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  Commissioners  were  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  rebel  Congress  in  Montgomery, 
and  on  the  18th  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  de- 
clared no  longer  to  belong  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  Confederacy  of  Southern  rebels. 
The  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  in 
the  Convention  was  a  solemn  scene ;  and  yet 
but  few  of  those  infatuated  men  were  aware  of 
the  woes  they  were  bringing  down  upon  their 
land.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  hall  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation. 
Profound  silence  prevailed  as  vote  after  vote 
was  given,  broken  only  by  cheers  when  some 
well-known  Union  man  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  treason.  When  the  result  was 
announced  a  cheer  arose  which  shook  the  build- 
ing to  its  foundations.  Thus  the  great  crime 
was  perpetrated  which  plunged  thousands  of 
the  families  of  Arkansas  into  life-long  woe. 

West  of  Arkansas  extends  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, spreading  over  almost  countless  leagues 
and  occupied  by  remnants  of  many  Indian 
tribes.  Their  country  embraces  82,073  square 
miles,  being  about  equal  to  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain.  The  region  had  been  divided 
out  to  the  Cherokces,  Osages,  Quapaws,  Sene- 
cas,  Shawnees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Reserve  In- 
dians, Choetaws,  and  Ghickasaws.  Their  ag- 
gregate population  amounted  to  71 ,500.  Some 
of  these,  through  the  labors  of  missionaries, 
were  partially  civilized ;  others  were  in  a  very 
savage  state. 

The  Secession  Convention  had  authorized 
the  calling  out  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  the  United  States,  and 
efforts  were  immediately  adopted  to  bring  the 
tomahawk  and  the  sealping-knife  of  these  fierce 
warriors  to  their  aid.  As  early  as  the  20th  of 
January,  1861,  more  than  three  months  before 
the  act  of  secession  was  passed,  Governor  Rec- 
tor wrote  to  John  Ross,  the  veteran,  well-edu- 
cated Chief  of  the  Cherokces,  urging  him,  by 


every  consideration  he  could  present,  to  mar- 
shal his  warriors  under  the  rebel  flag.  The 
Indian  Chief  wrote  a  very  dignified  reply,  de- 
clining to  enter  the  war  path  against  his  breth- 
ren of  the  United  States,  from  whom  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  received  only  kind  treatment. 
But  the  rebels  were  determined  to  drag  the 
poor  savages  into  the  conflict. 

On  the  15th  of  May  Colonel  Kannady,  the 
rebel  commissioner  at  Fort  Smith,  which  was 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country,  and 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  rebels  had  wrest- 
ed from  its  feeble  garrison,  wrote  again  to  John 
Ross,  wishing  to  know  explicitly  "  whether  it  is 
your  intention  to  adhere  to  the  United  States 
Government  during  the  pending  conflict,  or 
if  you  mean  to  support  the  Government  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy."  The  reply  of  John 
Ross  was  noble.  After  stating  that  their  rela- 
tions were  perfectly  amicable  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  had  no  grievances  of 
which  to  complain,  he  adds  : 

4t  The  Clierokees  have  properly  taken  no  part  in  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  They  have  done  no- 
thing to  disturb  the  cordial  friendship  between  them  and 
their  white  brothers.  Weak,  defenseless,  and  scatter- d 
over  a  huge  section  of  country,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
agricultural  life,  without  hostility  to  any,  Mid  with  friend- 
ly feelings  toward  all,  they  hope  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
so,  under  the  solemn  conviction  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  participate  in  the  threatened  fratricidal  war 
between  the  United  States  ;:nd  the  Confederate  States, 
and  that  persons  gallantly  tenacious  of  their  own  rights 
will  respect  those  of  others.  Under  existing  circumstances 
my  wish,  advice,  and  hope  are,  that  w  e  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  strictly  neutral.  Our  interests  all  centre  in 
peace." 

But  the  rebels  were  inexorable.  As  by  the 
rigors  of  a  conscription  more  merciless  than  the 
world  had  ever  before  known,  they  drove  every 
man  within  their  borders,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  into  their  ranks,  so  they  compelled  the 
poor  Indians  to  take  sides.  When  these  half- 
civilized  men  found  that  they  must  fight,  many 
of  them  rallied  beneath  the  banners  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  18(32,  General  Earl 
Van  Dorn  took  command  of  the  rebel  forces  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  district,  having  his  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkan- 
sas. He  was  preparing  to  invade  Missouri,  to 
co-operate  with  rebels  there  in  compelling  the 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union  and  to  unite 
with  the  Confederacy.  To  frustrate  this  pur- 
pose, General  Halleck,  in  command  of  this  De- 
partment, sent  a  considerable  force,  under  Gen- 
eral Curtis,  down  into  the  southwest  corner  of 
Missouri,  where  the  rebels  had  already  com- 
menced their  march  of  invasion.  The  two  hos- 
tile bodies  met  near  Springfield.  The  rebels 
were  repulsed,  and  the  patriots  unfurled  their 
triumphant  banners  over  the  court-house  in  the 
city. 

The  Confederate  General  Price  retreated 
toward  Arkansas.  General  Curtis  hotly  pur- 
sued him.  There  were  sundry  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  rear-guard  of  the  fugitives  and  the 
advance  of  the  pursuers,  until,  after  a  chase  of 
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seventy  miles,  it  was  telegraphed  to  Washing- 
ton, by  General  Halleek,  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary : 

"The  flag  of  the  Union  is  floating  in  Ar- 
kansas. General  Curtis  has  driven  Price  from 
Missouri,  and  is  several  miles  across  the  Arkan- 
sas line,  cutting  up  Price's  rear,  and  hourly 
capturing  prisoners  and  stores." 

The  rebels  made  a  brief  stand  at  Sugar 
Creek,  but  were  speedily  routed  and  driven 
headlong  toward  Fayetteville.  Again  they 
offered  resistance  at  Cross  Hollows  and  at 
Fayetteville,  and  again  from  each  place  they 
were  driven  wildly,  with  loss  of  prisoners  and  of 
stores.  At  Mudtown,  one  of  the  encampments 
of  the  foe,  the  rebels,  as  they  retreated,  pois- 
oned the  wells  and  the  provisions  which  they 
left  behind.  It  was  reported  to  General  Hal- 
leek that  forty-two  officers  and  men  were  thus 
poisoned.  Notwithstanding  the  exasperation 
of  our  soldiers  in  view  of  such  barbarity,  they 
did  not  wreak  any  vengeance  upon  the  rebel 
prisoners  in  our  hands. 

General  Curtis  was  now  in  quite  a  wilderness 
country,  many  a  weary  league  from  the  base 
of  his  supplies  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Missouri. 
He  had  with  him  an  army  of  about  10,500  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  with  49  pieces  of  cannon. 
Anticipating  that  the  rebels  would  concentrate 
all  their  possible  force  to  attack  him,  he  selected  a 
strong  position  about  fourteen  miles  east  ofBen- 
tonville  to  make  a  stand  against  whatever  odds 
might  march  against  him.  The  four  divisions 
of  his  army  were  stationed  at  points  to  guard 
all  approaches,  but  from  which  they  could  be 
easiby  rallied  and  united  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  5th  of  March  was  bitterly  cold  and  blus- 
tering, and  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 
As  General  Curtis  was  engaged  in  writing, 
scouts  came  hurrying  in  with  the  information 
that  the  rebels  were  approaching  in  force,  evi- 
dently prepared  to  give  battle.  Van  Dorn  had 
concentrated  an  army  of  between  25,000  and 
30,000  men,  composed  of  troops  from  Missouri, 
led  by  Price,  bands  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  under  M'Culloch,  and  a  mass  of  In- 
dians, whom  they  had  compelled  to  join  their 
ranks,  from  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and 
Choctaw  tribes,  goaded  on  by  Albert  Pike. 
These  troops  were  gathered  in  the  Boston 
Mountains,  a  high  range  in  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  State. 

Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth  were  southwest 
of  Bcntonville.  The  first  dash  of  the  foe  was 
toward  their  little  band.  Sigel  immediately 
retreated  upon  Bentonville,  and  then,  while 
pressed  by  an  overpowering  force — often  sur- 
rounding him,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits of  this  or  any  other  war,  slowly  retired, 
beating  back  the  assaults  of  the  foe  on  both 
flanks  and  his  rear  for  five-and-a-half  hours, 
until  safely,  and  with  all  his  baggage  train  pre- 
served, he  reached  the  reinforcements  which 
Curtis  sent  to  his  aid.  Truly  does  Sigel  say, 
in  his  address  to  his  soldiers  : 

l'Ou  the  retreat  from  Uentonville  to  Sugar  Creek,  a  dis- 


tance of  ten  miles,  you  cut  your  way  through  an  enemy  at 
least  five  times  stronger  than  yourselves.  The  activity, 
self-possession,  and  courage  of  the  little  bund  of  600  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war." 

Curtis  rapidly  concentrated  the  patriot  army 
upon  a  commanding  swell  of  land  called  Pea 
Ridge,  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek.  Van 
Dorn,  exulting  in  his  immense  superiority  in 
numbers,  marched  from  Fayetteville  to  Ben- 
tonville, leaving  Pea  Ridge  some  miles  distant 
upon  his  right.  Near  Bentonville  he  took  a 
detour  to  the  westward  with  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  and  while  he  made  the  feint  of  an  at- 
tack upon  Curtis  upon  the  south,  he  pressed 
rapidly  northward  and  gained,  about  eight 
miles  from  Curtis,  and  in  his  rear,  the  only 
road  by  which  he  could  retreat  to  Springfield. 
He  now  felt  sure  of  his  victims.  Less  than 
ten  thousand  patriots,  in  a  strange  country, 
with  their  lines  of  communication  and  their  re- 
treat cut  off,  were  completely  surrounded  by 
thirty  thousand  as  desperate  men  as  ever 
plunged  into  the  horrors  of  battle. 

Curtis,  fully  aware  of  the  arduous  conflict 
which  was  before  him,  prepared  to  meet  the 
foe,  now  rushing  upon  him  from  all  sides,  by 
adopting  all  the  precautions  which  military 
skill  and  bravery  could  suggest.  Parties  were 
detailed  to  fell  timber  to  obstruct  the  approach- 
es ;  earth-works  were  thrown  up  and  positions 
selected  for  the  batteries.  All  the  men  worked 
with  a  will,  and  as  by  magic  the  spacious  en- 
campment became  strongly  fortified.  By  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  the  four  di- 
visions were  assembled  on  the  selected  field  to 
await  the  crisis  of  a  battle  whose  result  was 
very  uncertain,  and  the  issues  of  which  would 
inevitably  prove  most  momentous.  The  line 
of  the  army  extended  three  or  four  miles  front- 
ing Sugar  Creek  on  the  south,  with  the  broken 
plateau,  called  Pea  Ridge,  extending  north- 
ward in  the  rear.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
the  enemy  would  attack  from  the  south,  as  it 
was  not  then  known  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
rebel  army  had  swept  around  to  cut  off  our  re- 
treat and  to  attack  us  from  the  north. 

As  soon  as  this  movement  of  the  enemy  was 
ascertained  on  the  Gth  a  change  of  front  became 
necessary.  While  effecting  this  change  intel- 
ligence was  brought  that  the  rebels  were  ad- 
vancing in  force,  having  already  commenced 
their  attack  directly  in  our  rear.  It  was  then 
about  half  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  clear  and  cold,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  swept 
the  ground,  which  was  slightly  whitened  with 
snow.  The  battle  commenced  on  the  right  of 
our  column,  and  raged  all  day  most  furiously 
through  ravines  and  over  ridges  and  into  for- 
ests, with  charges  and  counter -charges,  re- 
pulses, and  victories  in  a  blending  of  terror, 
confusion,  uproar,  wounds,  and  death  which  it 
is  in  vain  for  any  pen  to  describe.  The  Third 
and  Fourth  Divisions,  severally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonels  Carr  and  Davis,  bore  the 
brunt  of  this  battle. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe.  Van 
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Dorn  had  massed  an  immense  superiority  of 
numbers  at  this  point,  and  threading  deep  gul- 
lies and  penetrating  thick  underbrush,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  our  right  wing  nearly 
a  mile.  Night  closed  the  conflict.  General 
Curtis  thus  sums  up  the  result : 

''The  enemy  ceased  firing1,  and  1  hurried  men  after  the 
caissons  and  more  ammunition.  Meantime  I  arranged  the 
infantry  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  with  fields  in  front, 
where  they  lay  on  their  arms  and  held  the  position  for 
the  night.  I  directed  a  detail  from  each  company  to  hring 
water  and  provisions.  Thus,  without  a  murmur  these 
weary  soldiers  lay,  and  many  of  them  slept  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  foe,  with  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades 
scattered  around  them.  Darkness,  silence,  and  fatigue 
soon  secured  for  the  weary  hroken  slumbers  and  gloomy 
repose.  The  day  had  closed  on  some  reverses  on  the 
right,  but  the  left  had  been  unassailed,  and  the  centre  had 
driven  the  foe  from  the  field." 


General  Asboth  with  his  artillery  rendered 
signal  service,  as  did  Colonel  Osterhaus  in  a 
very  gallant  charge.  Before  the  battle  com- 
menced the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  was  such 
that  every  object  on  the  hills  and  slopes  was 
visible.  But  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  soon 
settled  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the  whole  scene 
was  enveloped  in  sulphurous  gloom,  and  the 
position  of  the  batteries  could  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  lurid  flash  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
charge. The  dense  masses  of  infantry  were 
entirely  obscured  by  the  ever-thickening  cloud. 
During  the  night  the  lines  of  the  hostile  parties 
were  not  more  than  six  hundred  feet  apart.  It 
was  bitter  cold,  but  no  fires  could  be  safely 
lighted  lest  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  should 
open  upon  them ;  and  the  air  was  so  still  that 
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it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  conversation  in 
whispers.  The  braying  of  the  mules  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  was  painful  to  hear. 
Mauv  of  them  had  been  without  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  without  food  for  twenty-four. 

The  patriot  commanders  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  Though  Curtis  kept  Dp  good  courage 
and  was  sanguine  of  ultimate  success,  the  su- 
periority of  the  foe  in  numbers  was  so  great 
that  most  of  the  ollicers,  though  prepared  for  a 
desperate  light,  silently  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  dawn.  The  long-looked-for  light  at  length 
appeared  in  the  cast ;  and  the  sun,  like  a  fiery 
ball,  shone  portentously  through  the  murky 
clouds.  The  enemy  held  the  only  road  by 
which  we  could  retreat.  The  woods  and  hills 
swarmed  with  their  troops.  They  outnum- 
bered the  patriots  three  to  one,  and  a  thousand 
of  our  men  had  already  fallen  dead  or  wounded. 

Soon  after  the  dawn  there  was  some  skirm- 
ish firing,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  as  the  can- 
noniers  stood  to  their  guns  along  the  entire 
line,  the  fire  was  opened.  Sigel  arranged  his 
batteries  in  a  way  which  elicited  the  highest 
admiration  from  the  most  scientific  observers. 
He  soon  had  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  opening 
upon  the  enemy  a  fire  which  no  human  courage 
could  endure.  Canister  and  grape  tore  through 
the  crowded  ranks  of  the  foe  with  awful  de- 
struction. An  officer  in  the  regular  army,  who 
was  a  witness  of  this  scene,  writes  : 

"For  Uvo  hours  and  ten  minutes  did  Sigel's  iron  hail 
fall  thick  as  autumn  leaves,  furious  as  the  avalanche, 
deadly  as  the  eimoom.  One  by  one  the  rebel  pieces  ceased 
to  play.  Onward  crept  our  infantry.  Onward  crept  Sigel 
and  his  terrible  guns.  Shorter  and  shorter  became  the 
range.  No  charge  of  theirs  could  face  that  iron  hail,  or 
dare  to  venture  on  that  compact  line  of  bayonets.  Again 
Sigel  advanced  his  line,  making  another  partial  change 
ot  front.  Then  came  the  order  to  charge  the  enemy  in 
the  woods;  and  those  brave  boys,  who  had  lain  for  hours 
with  the  hail  and  shot  of  the  enemy  falling  upon  them  and 
the  cannon  of  Sigel  playing  over  them,  rose  up  and  dressed 
their  ranks  as  if  it  were  but  an  evening  parade.  And  as 
the  '•Forward'  was  given  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  moved 
in  compact  line,  supported  on  the  left  with  the  Twelfth 
Missouri  acting  as  skirmishers,  and  on  the  right  by  the 
Twenty-second  Indiana.  As  they  passed  into  the  dense 
brush  they  were  met  by  a  terrible  volley.  This  was  an- 
swered by  one  as  terrible  and  far  more  deadly.  Volley 
followed  volley ;  yet  on  and  on  went  that  line  of  determ- 
ined men.  Steadily  they  pushed  the  rebel  force  until  they 
gained  more  open  ground.  Here  the  Confederate  forces 
broke  in  confusion  and  fled.  The  day  was  ours.  And  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
triumphs  clustering  around  the  old  starry  flag." 

The  rebels  retreated  precipitately  through 
the  gullies  and  ravines,  pelted  by  round  shot 
and  shell  from  such  batteries  as  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  rapidly-vanishing 
lines.  Sigel  pursued  them  some  miles  toward 
Keitsville,  firing  on  them  as  they  ran  away. 
M  '(  'ulloch,  a  rebel  of  reckless  daring  and  much 
military  skill,  fell  in  this  engagement.  His  loss 
was  greatly  deplored  by  his  comrades. 

The  Indians,  goaded  on  by  Albert  Tike,  were 
roused,  like  wolves  having  once  lapped  blood,  to 
demoniac  ferocity.  They  gratified  their  savage 
propensities  by  scalping  the  wounded;  and  it 
is  said  that  it  made  no  difference  to  them 


whether  the  scalp  was  peeled  from  the  brow  of 
friend  or  foe.  All  would  alike  count  as  tro- 
phies of  their  prowess  around  their  camp-fires. 
The  rebels  complained  that  they  rendered  but 
little  efficient  service  ;  that  they  were  bewil- 
dered by  the  deafening  roar  of  battle.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  rille.  They  had 
heard  the  war-whoop.  But  when  they  saw 
12-pounders  running  around  on  wheels,  caus- 
ing the  forest  to  tremble  with  their  thunderings, 
while  shells  shrieked  through  the  air,  prostrated 
large  trees,  and  exploded  with  carnage  which 
swept  away  whole  platoons,  their  amazement 
passed  all  bounds.  No  power  could  hold  them 
to  the  discipline  essential  in  modern  warfare. 

The  Texan  Rangers  were  more  fierce  and 
savage  even  than  the  Indians.  Probably  a 
more  desperate  set  of  men  never  existed.  The 
Richmond  W/tiy  speaks,  with  much  complacen- 
cy, of  the  Texans,  "with  their  large,  heavy 
knives,  driving  skulls  in  twain,  mingling  blood 
and  brains  and  hair."  This  spectacle,  the  Whig 
amiably  declares,  "was  not  devoid  of  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  patriot  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, as  given  by  General  Curtis,  was  1351. 
The  rebel  loss  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
it  must  have  been  far  more  severe,  from  their 
crowded  masses  and  the  terrible  accuracy  and 
destructiveness  of  our  fire.  The  rebels  retired 
south  of  the  Boston  Mountains,  to  repair  dam- 
ages and  to  recruit  their  forces.  General  Cur- 
tis established  himself  at  Keitsville,  and  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. Then  ensued  for  many  weeks  a  series 
of  marchings  and  countermarchings  to  baffle 
the  designs  of  the  rebels.  The  story  of  these 
arduous  campaignings  through  darkness  and 
storms,  traversing  with  weary  footsteps  wide 
and  miry  prairies,  and  fording  swollen  streams, 
can  probably  never  be  told.* 

These  movements,  though  all -important, 
though  accomplishing  great  results,  though  ac- 
companied with  the  heroic  endurance  of  fa- 
tigue, exhaustion,  and  death,  were  uneventful 
in  those  incidents  which  give  so  dreadful  an 
interest  to  the  carnage  of  the  field  of  battle. 
By  the  middle  of  April  General  Curtis  was 
marching  through  the  State  with  the  strides  of 
a  conqueror.  In  that  sunny  clime  the  chilling 
winds  of  winter  had  passed  away,  and  every 
where  verdure  and  summer's  bloom  cheered 
the  eye.  Foraging  and  scouting  parties  were 
moving  in  all  directions,  sweeping  vehemently 
before  them  every  form  of  opposition.  Curtis 
now  set  out  for  Little  Bock,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Leaving  the 
Boston  Mountains  on  his  right  he  inarched  by 
the  way  of  Salem  and  Batesvillc.     At  Bates- 

*  For  this  narrative  of  the  great  victory  at  Pes  Ridge 
I  am  indebted  to  the  official  reports  of  Generals  Curtis 
and  Sig  1,  and  of  the  I  ubordinate  otlicers,  Colonels  Jeff.  C 
Davis,  P.itti-on,  Washburn,  White,  and  others;  also  to  an 
admirable  description  given  by  an  officer  in  the  regular 
army,  ami  a  very  minute  detail  from  the  correspondent  'if 
the  New  York  flfrald.  I  have  also  examined  the  rebel 
narrative  given  in  the  Richmond  Whig. 
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ville  he  expected  to  meet  a  gun-boat  expedi- 
tion, which  was  fitted  out  at  Memphis  under 
Colonel  Fitch,  to  descend  the  Missouri,  and 
steam  up  the  White  River  with  supplies  and 
reinforcements.  But  this  expedition,  consist- 
ing of  three  gun-boats  and  a  transport,  having 
on  board  the  Forty-sixth  Indiana  Regiment, 
met  with  disaster,  and  failed  to  accomplish  its 
object. 

The  boats  successfully  entered  the  White 
River,  and  had  ascended  the  stream  some  fif- 
teen miles,  to  a  point  near  Saint  Charles,  when 
they  encountered  a  concealed  battery.  Though 
the  troops  landed  and  captured  the  battery, 
it  was  not  until  a  shot  had  pierced  the  steam- 
drum  of  the  Mound  City,  filling  the  boat  with 
scalding  vapor,  which  drove  the  men  into  the 
river.  Nearly  every  one  was  scalded.  Out 
of  a  crew  numbering  175  but  23  escaped  unin- 
jured. After  the  explosion  took  place  the  reb- 
els fired  upon  the  scalded  men  who  were  strug- 
gling helplessly  and  drowning  in  the  stream. 

The  loss  of  the  Mound  City,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  two  other  steamers  back  to 
Memphis  to  convey  the  wounded  there  arrest- 
ed the  immediate  progress  of  the  expedition, 
though  it  subsequently  reached  its  place  of  des- 
tination.   The  scene  of  suffering  witnessed  as  ! 
these  scalded  men  were  collected  is  too  painful  j 
to  record.    Awful  has  been  the  price  of  misery 
and  of  death  through  which  our  country  has 
been  redeemed  from  the  assaults  of  rebellion. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  unhappy  men  died  on 
their  passage  to  Memphis.    This  disaster  and 
victory — for  the  batteries  were  taken,  and  White 
River  thrown  open — occurred  on  Tuesday,  June 
17,  18G2.    Among  the  many  incidents  of  the 
disaster  may  be  mentioned  that  a  sailor  by  the 
name  of  Jones  leaped,  badly  scalded,  through  ' 
one  of  the  port-holes  into  the  river.    As  he  j 
was  swimming  around  to  get  to  some  one  of  the 
boats  he  received  three  gun-shot  wounds — one  ' 
in  the  leg,  one  in  the  shoulder,  and  one  in  the  | 
back.    Still  he  kept  afloat,  and  not  being  able 
to  reach  any  of  the  small  boats  was  swept  down  j 
the  rapid  stream  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  he 
was  taken  on  board  the  Lexington,  and  is  prob- 
ably still  living. 

The  situation  of  Curtis  was  now  very  alarm- 
ing. He  was  nearly  destitute  of  provisions,  I 
far  distant  from  his  sources  of  supply,  and  sur- 
rounded by  envenomed  foes.  To  add  to  the 
embarrassments  of  this  heroic  leader  it  became 
necessary  just  at  this  time  to  concentrate  all 
our  forces  for  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Curtis  re- 
ceived dispatches  calling  for  ten  regiments  to  j 
be  sent  immediately,  by  forced  marches,  to  Cape 
Girardeau.  Without  a  murmur,  though  it 
must  have  been  with  deep  pangs  of  regret,  he 
yielded  to  a  necessity  which  frustrated  all  his 
plans.  But  for  this  in  a  few  days  the  flag  of 
the  Union  would  have  floated  over  Little  Rock, 
and  Arkansas  would  have  stood  forth  redeemed. 

Curtis  thus  found  himself  with  a  very  feeble 
band,  altogether  too  weak  to  prosecute  a  vigor- 
ous war  against  twenty  thousand  rebels  dispersed 


through  the  State,  and  in  great  danger  of  be- 
ing surrounded,  cut  off  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies at  Springfield,  and  starved  into  surrender. 
He  therefore  decided  to  move  his  army  across 
the  State  to  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi.  That 
river,  then  traversed  above  Vicksburg  by  our 
gun-boats,  could  be  his  line  of  communication 
with  the  North. 

But  such  a  march  as  this,  through  an  almost 
pathless  wilderness,  where  there  were  scarcely 
any  opportunities  for  forage,  and  all  necessary 
supplies  were  to  be  transported  with  the  army; 
where  forests  were  to  be  penetrated,  vast  plains 
traversed  in  the  blaze  of  a  July  sun,  and  rivers 
forded  or  bridged ;  while  guerrillas  were  hov- 
ering on  his  flanks,  and  a  vigilant  and  daring 
foe,  familiar  with  the  country,  was  throwing  ev- 
ery possible  impediment  in  his  way,  and  often 
gathering  in  strength  to  give  him  fierce  battle, 
involved  difficulties  which  required  the  highest 
qualities  of  genius  and  heroism  to  surmount. 
Even  before  the  army  commenced  its  march  it 
was  exposed  at  times  to  severe  deprivation  for 
want  of  food. 

The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  nearly  two 
hundred  miles,  and  the  march  occupied  about 
eighteen  days.  On  the  24th  of  Jane  Curtis 
abandoned  his  communications  with  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
his  base  of  supplies,  called  in  his  guards,  and 
commenced  his  adventurous  inarch.  At  Jack- 
sonport,  twenty-five  miles  from  Batesville, 
where  the  Big  Black  River  enters  into  the 
White,  a  delay  of  five  days  occurred  to  make 
still  more  efficient  preparations.  He  then  again 
put  his  columns  in  motion,  to  push  forward  with 
the  utmost  possible  rapidity. 

There  was  a  band  of  about  twelve  hundred 
rebels  in  front  of  him,  to  destroy  the  bridges, 
barricade  the  roads  with  trees  felled  by  the 
forced  labor  of  the  negroes,  to  fire  upon  his 
trains  from  the  cane-brakes  as  they  could  get 
opportunity,  and  to  place  every  possible  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  his  advance.  There  were 
frequent  skirmishes  as  our  troops  fought  their 
way  along,  until,  on  the  7th  of  July,  they  en- 
countered a  force  of  six  Texan  regiments  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Cache  River,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  dispute  our  advance  behind  a  block- 
ade of  fallen  timber.  But  few  have  heard  of 
the  battle  of  Bayou  Cache ;  and  yet  there  was 
exhibited  there  military  discipline  and  bravery 
which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  on  the 
world-renowned  arenas  of  Austcrlitz  and  Wa- 
terloo. 

Colonel  Ilovey,  of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  open  the  road.  Tarts 
of  four  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Wisconsin, 
under  Colonel  Harris,  were  in  the  advance. 
Cautiously  they  moved  forward  with  otic  small 
rifle  piece,  belonging  to  the  First  Indiana  cav- 
alry, under  Captain  Potter.  As  this  little  band 
reached  a  turn  in  the  road  they  came  suddenly 
upon  two  Texan  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  a. 
regiment  of  infantry.  Their  first  greeting  was 
a  volley  of  bullets,  which  killed  live  of  our  men 
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and  wounded  both  Colonel  Harris  and  Captain  ]  tumbled  twenty-five  of  the  foe  from  their  sad- 
Potter.  The  fire  was  promptly  returned  from  dies,  and  caused  the  whole  column  to  real  and 
both  musketry  and  the  rifle-gun.  But  now,  !  stagger  ;  and  as  volley  followed  volley  from 
with  loud  yells,  the  rebels  came  rushing  on  in  [  their  concealed  assailants  the  rebels  broke  and 
an  impetuous  charge.  Our  men  fell  back,  but  fled,  utterly  panic-stricken, 
still  pouring  volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  It  was  now  about  half. past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
of  the  foe.  morning.     Just  then  Colonel  Wood,  who  had 

Hovcy,  who  was  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  1  been  sent  fifteen  miles  from  the  cam})  to  save 
hearing  the  firing,  and  seeing  the  (  loads  of  ]  a  bridge  from  being  destroyed  at  Bayou  de 
dust  which  rose  above  the  trees  and  tilled  the  |  Vieu,  and  which  enterprise  he  gloriously  ac- 
air,  pressed  forward  with  the  Thirty-third  II-  j  complished,  came  up  at  full  speed  with  the 
linois,  and  very  sagaciously  placed  his  men  in  First  Indiana.  They  were  greeted  with  cheers, 
ambnih  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Our  over-  which  added  to  the  dismay  of  the  disordered 
powered  troops,  still  firing  as  they  retreated,  foe.  Colonel  Jlovey  rode  up  to  Wood,  ex- 
vrere  punned  by  the  rebels,  who  uttered  loud  claiming,  "You  Avill  find  the  rebels  down  there, 
yells  :is  thev  rushed  furiously  forward.  Sud-  Colonel,  thick  enough.  Pitch  into  them  !"  N<» 
denly  there  was  poured  in  upon  them  a  crash  J  second  word  was  needed.  With  cheers  the 
Of  musketry  from  the  patriots  in  ambush  which  I  cavalry  plunged  forward,  the  horses  leaping  a 
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ditch  four  feet  wide,  from  which  the  rebels  had 
broken  up  the  bridge.  In  the  perilous  leap 
some  of  the  men  were  pitched  headlong,  and 
one  horse  had  his  leg  broken.  Rails  were 
thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  some  steel  rifled 
guns  passed  over.  The  cavalry  was  then 
brought  into  line  of  battle,  the  artillery  in 
front  drawn  by  hand.  The  enemy  was  soon 
discovered  advancing  again  with  extended 
wings.  At  the  distance  of  but  two  hundred 
yards  we  opened  upon  them  with  a  terrible 
fire  of  canister.  As  round  after  round  tore 
their  ranks  again  the  rebels  fled.  Onward 
rushed  the  pursuers.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  j 
moment  the  officers  seized  the  drag  ropes,  and  , 


thus  aided  in  the  impetuous  chase.  Several 
times  the  resolute  rebels  endeavored  to  make 
a  stand,  but  such  volleys  as  were  poured  in 
upon  them  no  courage  could  endure.  Thus 
they  were  driven,  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  dead  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
enemy  lost  in  killed  over  a  hundred  in  this 
running  fight,  while  our  loss  was  but  live  killed 
and  forty-seven  wounded. 

Continuing  his  march  through  Augusta  and 
Clarendon,  the  advance,  under  General  Wash- 
burn,  reached  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi,  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  J  itly 
j  The  last  day  and  night  the  troops  accomplished 
ia  forced  march  of  sixty-five  miles.  During 
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tho  whole  war  there  were  but  few  adventures 
more  heroic  than  this  movement  of  the  army 
of  Curtis  through  the  wilds  of  Arkansas. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  really  decided  the 
fate  both  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  reb- 
els made  a  few  attempts  to  recover  their  lost 
ground,  some  of  them  quite  desperate,  but  in 
all  they  were  utterly  baffled.  We  had  a  small 
army  of  observation  on  the  northwestern  front- 
ier of  Arkansas,  chiefly  composed  of  Kansas 
troops  under  General  James  G.  Blunt,  and 
Mississippi  and  Iowa  troops  under  General  F. 
J.  Herron.  The  rebel  forces  were  stationed 
at  several  posts  throughout  Arkansas,  under 
Generals  Hindman,  Roan,  Rains,  and  Marma- 
duke. 


On  the  14th  of  July,  just  after  Curtis  had 
safely  arrived  at  Helena,  tho  rebels  were  con- 
centrating their  forces  at  Fayetteville  for  a  raid 
into  Missouri.  Major  Miller  pounced  upon 
them  with  a  patriot  force  of  about  six  hundred 
men,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  utterly  rout- 
ed and  dispersed  the  Confederate  band,  which 
numbered  about  sixteen  hundred. 

Again,  after  some  weeks  of  recruiting,  the 
rebels  concentrated  their  forces  at  Old  Fort 
Wayne,  near  Maysville.  Seven  thousand  had 
been  gathered  there.  At  a  short  distance,  at 
a  place  called  Cross  Hollows,  there  were  four 
thousand  more,  chiefly  Texans,  under  Marma- 
duke.  Blunt,  with  a  small  but  well-tried  Un- 
ion force,  was  at  Pea  Ridge.     Maysville  is 
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about  twenty-three  miles  west  from  Benton- 
ville, and  directly  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Fort  Wayne,  which  is  the  site  of  an  old 
United  States  military  garrison,  long  since 
abandoned,  is  about,  four  miles  south  of  Mays- 
ville,  on  the  southern  edge  of  a  very  beautiful 
prairie. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  October  Blunt,  with  the  Second  and  Third 
brigades  of  his  command,  consisting  mostly  of 
Kansas  and  Indiana  troops,  with  two  Cherokee 
regiments,  left  camp  at  Pea  Ridge.  Through 
all  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  his  troops  push- 
ed forward  until  they  reached  Bentonville,  just 
before  daylight  in  the  morning.    Here  they 


halted  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  his 
train  to  come  up.  He  was  anxious  to  reach, 
if  possible,  the  rebel  encampment,  so  as  to  at- 
tack them  by  surprise,  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning.  But  there  was  yet  before  the  troops 
a  march  of  thirty  miles,  by  night,  through  a 
strange  land,  rough,  hilly,  and  densely  wood- 
ed. The  column  started  from  Bentonville  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  they  had 
reached  a  point  about  three  miles  beyond  Ben- 
tonville the  supply  train  was  directed  to  go 
into  camp,  and  to  follow  on  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  the  rest  of  the  column  pressed  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  ad- 
vance halted,  that  the  long  line,  broken  by 
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darkness  and  the  incidents  of  the  march,  might 
close  up.  But  the  men  were  by  this  time  so 
exhausted  that,  as  soon  as  halted,  they  dropped 
by  the  wayside  and  were  soon  soundly  asleep. 
After  the  delay  of  half  an  hour  the  column  was 
again  pushed  forward.  But  by  some  mistake, 
m  the  darkness  and  the  inevitable  confusion 
of  such  a  march,  only  the  head  of  the  column, 
consisting  of  about  six  hundred  Kansas  troops, 
was  put  in  motion,  while  the  rear  still  enjoyed 
their  bivouac.  These  Kansas  troops  were  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bas- 
sett.  General  Blunt,  with  his  body-guard,  was 
ahead.  They  reached  Maysvillc  just  before 
daylight.  But  by  some  means  the  tidings  that 
the  Yankees  were  coming  had  penetrated  the  I 


streets,  and  all  the  male  inhabitants  had  fled 
to  the  rebel  camp. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock.  As  Blunt  was  mak- 
ing his  arrangements  to  sweep  rapidly  across 
the  prairie  and  attack  the  intrenched  foe  he 
learned,  to  his  surprise,  and  grcntly  to  his  cha- 
grin, that  the  main  body  of  his  little  army  was 
seven  miles  in  the  rear,  and  that  he  had  only 
six  hundred  men  to  march  upon  a  force  esti- 
mated at  seven  thousand.  A  courier  was  dis- 
patched to  order  the  column  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible ;  while  Blunt,  'with  true  heroism,  re- 
solved to  move  directly  upon  the  enemy  with 
the  small  force  then  at  his  command,  and  com- 
mence the  attack  with  the  utmost  fierceness. 
I  He  hoped  thus  to  hold  the  foe  there  until  the 
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main  body  should  come  up,  and  help  him  to  a 
victory,  and  cut  off  the  rebel  retreat. 

One  of  our  ever  firm  friends,  a  negro,  gave 
Blunt  a  minute  description  of  all  the  rebel  de- 
fenses, and  having  his  freedom  promised  him 
served  as  a  faithful  guide.  Dashing  rapidly 
forward,  these  mounted  troops  swept  over  the 
prairie  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  drove 
the  pickets  into  the  edge  of  the  forest,  or  tim- 
ber, as  it  is  there  called.  Cautiously  entering 
the  timber  they  advanced  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  when  they  encountered  the  enemy,  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  at  the  edge  of  a  pasture. 
Two  howitzers  were  brought  forward  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  foe,  and  with  great 
rapidity  and  precision  a  fire  of  shells  was  open- 
ed, which  the  rebels  promptly  returned,  and 
instantly  the  entire  line  was  engaged. 

The  rebels  could  not  but  observe  our  small 
force.  They  probably  deemed  it  impossible 
that  a  little  band  of  but  six  hundred  men  would 
have  the  audacity  to  attack  them.  They  must 
have  supposed  that  a  larger  force  was  some- 
where concealed,  or,  with  their  accustomed 
daring,  they  would  have  rushed  upon  and  over- 
whelmed the  bold  band  which  had  thus  bid 
them  defiance.  The  Kansas  troops  were  all 
ordered  to  dismount  and  advance  on  foot  to 
within  short  range,  where  they  opened  upon 
the  foe  a  terrific  fire  from  their  Harper's  Ferry 
rifles. 

Just  then  the  Kansas  Sixth,  under  Colonel 
Judson,  and  the  Third  Cherokee  regiment,  un- 
der Colonel  Phillips,  came  upon  the  field.  A 
charge  was  now  ordered  by  troops  who  were 
without  bayonets.  Gallantly  it  was  made. 
Five  companies  of  the  Second  Kansas,  under 
Captains  Hopkins,  Moore,  Gardner,  and  Rus- 
sell, all  led  by  Captain  S.  J.  Crawford,  making 
up  for  the  paucity  of  their  numbers  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  cheers,  plunged  directly  into 
the  centre  of  the  hostile  lines,  drove  the  can- 
noniers  from  their  guns,  and  dragged  back  the 
captured  battery,  consisting  of  four  brass  pieces, 
in  triumph  to  their  comrades.  It  was  glorious- 
ly done.  It  was  a  deed  of  Avhich  Kansas  may 
be  proud,  and  the  record  of  which  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  children  and  the  children's 
children  of  these  brave  men. 

And  now,  when  the  victory  over  seven  thou- 
sand men  was  virtually  won  by  six  hundred, 
the  troops  which,  by  mistake,  had  been  left 
behind  began  gradually  to  arrive.  The  Sixth, 
under  Colonel  Judson,  with  foaming  steeds, 
came  galloping  over  the  prairie.  Rabb's  re- 
nowned battery,  urged  forward  by  its  youthful 
commander,  came  thundering  along,  the  horses 
on  the  full  trot.  The  Eleventh  Kansas,  a  splen- 
did new  regiment,  forgetting  exhaustion  in  their 
eagerness  to  reach  the  spot  where  the  tempest 
of  battle  was  raging,  came  on  at  the  double 
quick.  Rabb's  battery  was,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  in  position,  hurling  its  missiles  upon  the 
foe. 

But  the  enemy  had  now  lost  all  courage,  all 
hope,  nearly  all  organization,  and  was  flying  in 
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dismay.  They  were  pursued  for  seven  miles, 
leaving  a  trail  of  their  dead  behind.  So  utter 
was  their  discomfiture  that  they  did  not  halt 
in  their  retreat  until  they  reached  Fort  Gib- 
son, on  the  Arkansas  River,  seventy  miles  from 
the  scene  of  their  rout  at  Old  Fort  Wayne. 
In  this  brilliant  little  campaign  we  lost  but 
four  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
rebels  is  not  known.  Our  own  troops  buried 
fifty  of  their  dead.  But  for  the  accident  by 
which  a  part  of  our  force  had  been  left  behind 
the  entire  rebel  force  would  have  been  cap- 
tured or  destroyed. 

We  have  spoken  of  another  body  of  the  reb- 
els, numbering  four  thousand,  who  were  en- 
camped at  Cross  Hollows,  a  place  about  twelve 
miles  south  from  Fayetteville,  or  on  the  main 
road  which  leads  to  Ozark,  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  October 
General  Totten  started  from  Osage  Spring, 
about  seventeen  miles  west  from  Fayetteville, 
to  capture  or  disperse  this  rebel  band.  He 
took  with  -him  about  seven  thousand  men.  A 
few  hours  later  General  Herron  moved  from 
his  camp  with  about  nine  hundred  men,  mostly 
cavalry,  by  a  detour,  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the 
enemy,  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  It  was  a  night 
of  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  air  sharp  with 
frost.  The  obscure  road  led  through  brush- 
wood and  forests,  over  hills  and  across  tor- 
rents. Unexpectedly,  just  as  the  dawn  was 
breaking,  Herron  came  upon  the  foe  before  Tot- 
ten had  accomplished  his  march.  Herron  had 
apparently  "  caught  a  Tartar. "  He  found  him- 
self, as  the  day  was  dawning,  with  an  exhausted 
band  of  nine  hundred  men  confronted  by  four 
thousand  rebels  on  their  own  chosen  ground. 
Taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  position,  he  rush- 
ed upon  the  foe  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if 
victory  were  certain.  The  rebels  were  pushed 
across  the  river,  driven  back  to  their  camp, 
where  they  made  a  stand  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  the  patriot  boys,  with  loud  huzzas, 
made  a  charge  with'  such  abandon  of  courage 
that  the  foe  broke  and  fled  in  quite  a  panic, 
leaving  the  camp  in  our  possession.  A  large 
number  of  wooden  barracks  were  found  there, 
which  the  rebels  had  used  for  winter-quarters. 
These  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the 
cooking  utensils  and  most  of  the  camp-equipage 
destroyed.  Pushing  on  with  their  victory  they 
drove  the  routed  foe  four  miles  into  the  Bos- 
ton Mountains,  capturing  a  portion  of  their 
train  and  taking  a  few  prisoners.  Fifteen  dead 
bodies  were  picked  up  and  buried,  and  the  path 
along  which  the  rebels  retreated  was  sprinkled 
with  blood.  This  feat  was  accomplished  main- 
ly by  the  First  Iowa  cavalry  and  by  the  Seven- 
teenth Missouri.  It  is  too  difficult  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  this  brilliant  affair  we  did 
not  lose  a  man,  and  but  five  were  wounded. 
One  of  these,  however,  subsequently  died. 

General  Blunt,  who  was  now  commanding 
the  First  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier, 
encamped  at  Lindsay's  Prairie,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Maysville.    On  the  26th  of  November 
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he  learned  that  the  rebel  General  Marmaduke, 
with  eight  thousand  men,  was  at  Cane  Hill, 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fayetteville.  Hind- 
man,  with  another  large  force  of  rebels,  was 
on  the  march,  expecting  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Marmaduke  on  the  28th,  when,  with  a 
united  force,  they  contemplated  another  raid 
into  the  rich  fields  of  Missouri. 

Blunt,  with  characteristic  promptness,  de- 
cided to  attack  Marmaduke  before  Hindman 
could  arrive.  With  his  whole  available  force, 
consisting  of  three  brigades,  four  batteries,  and 
six  mounted  howitzers,  he  commenced  his 
march  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
with  three  days'  rations  of  hard  bread  and  salt. 
There  was  a  march  of  thirty-five  miles  before 
them,  over  an  extremely  rugged  road,  before 
they  could  reach  the  foe.  At  7  o'clock  that 
evening  the  resolute  band,  exhausted  by  the 
rapid  march,  bivouacked  within  ten  miles  of 
the  hostile  encampment. 

At  5  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  march  was 
resumed.  Leaving  the  main  road  the  army 
took  by-paths  so  as  to  come  upon  the  foe  from 
an  unexpected  quarter  on  the  north.  No  re- 
sistance was  encountered  until  our  troops  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  rebel  camp.  The 
enemy  had,  however,  received  tidings  of  our 
approach,  had  called  in  his  pickets,  and  was 
prepared  for  battle.  Our  advance  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  Kansas  cavalry,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Cloud,  with  two  mounted  howitzers 
under  Lieutenant  Stover,  and  Rabb's  Battery, 
with  General  Blunt,  his  staff  and  body-guard. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was  still  some  miles 
in  the  rear,  struggling  against  the  innumerable 
impediments  of  the  way. 

In  passing  down  a  gorge,  between  two  ab- 
rupt hills,  the  advance  encountered  a  small 
force  set  to  watch  the  passage,  which  they  drove 
headlong  before  them.  Emerging  from  this 
gorge  they  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle  upon  some  elevated  ground  on  their 
right  With  their  guns  in  battery.  Rabb's  pieces 
were  soon  in  position,  and  for  nearly  an  hour, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  patriot  army  was 
hastening  forward,  the  hills  trembled  under  the 
fierce  cannonading  which  ensued.  The  rebels, 
not  knowing  how  weak  our  advance  was,  did 
not  venture  from  under  cover  of  their  guns. 
The  fire  from  Rabb's  Battery  proved  so  de- 
structive, and  the  danger  was  so  great  from 
other  pieces  of  artillery  coming  up  and  taking 
position  to  rake  them,  that  the  rebels  aban- 
doned their  first  line  of  defense,  and  retreat- 
ing to  another  ridge,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
their  rear,  where  their  reserves  had  been  posted, 
again  made  a  stand. 

But  more  of  our  artillery  soon  came  up,  and 
our  admirably  trained  gunners  opened  a  fire  so 
rapid,  and  with  such  accuracy  of  aim  and  de- 
structiveness  of  execution,  that  again  the  foe 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Re- 
treating through  the  village  of  Cane  Hill,  for 
the  third  time  they  made  a  stand  on  a  very 
commanding  ridge,  running  east  and  west  on 


the  south  side  of  the  town.  Here  they  con- 
centrated their  whole  force.  They  were  pur- 
sued with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  fled. 
Blunt  had  just  completed  his  arrangements  for 
an  impetuous  assault,  of  whose  successful  re- 
sult he  cherished  no  doubt,  when  to  his  deep 
disappointment  he  saw  the  foe  on  the  full  re- 
treat toward  the  mountains  in  their  rear.  Ten- 
ney's  Battery  succeeded  in  rushing  forward  so 
as  to  throw  a  few  shells  into  their  ranks  just  as 
the  fugitives  were  disappearing  under  cover  of 
the  forest. 

Our  men  and  horses  were  exhausted  by  the 
long  march.  But  the  rebels,  both  men  and 
horses,  were  fresh,  and  thus  they  had  the  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  race  which  ensued. 
The  patriots,  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
victors,  strained  every  nerve  in  the  chase.  The 
rebels  were  retreating  through  the  Boston 
Mountains,  on  the  main  road  toward  Van  Bu- 
ren,  on  the  Arkansas  River.  A  participant  in 
the  battle  thus  graphically  describes  the  scene  : 

"From  one  hill  to  another,  through  every  deep  ravine, 
up  and  down  mountains  and  through  the  woods  they  fied, 
occasionally  making  a  stand  in  some  masked  place,  until 
charged  and  shelled  out.  Thus  the  battle  continued,  the 
retreat  and  the  pursuit,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
dark.  Almost  every  rod  of  ground  was  fought  over  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  Both  armies  were  exhausted. 
Cavalry  regiments  dismounted  and  fought  through  the 
brush.  Artillery  horses  dropped  in  their  harness,  and  the 
men  would  seize  the  ropes  and  drag  the  guns  forward. 
The  closing  scene  was  between  sunset  and  dark.  The 
enemy  made  a  stand  in  a  deep  ravine.  Our  howitzers  had 
not  yet  come  up.  Our  men,  impatient,  made  a  charge, 
cavalrymen  on  foot,  with  sabres  and  pistols,  infantry  with 
bayonets,  and  Indiana  with  rifles  in  the  very  thickest  of 
the  woods.  The  cheering  of  the  white  men,  the  shrill  war- 
whoops  of  the  Indians,  the  clashing  of  sabres,  and  the  in- 
cessant roar  of  small-arms,  converted  this  remote  mount- 
ain gorge  into  a  perfect  Pandemonium.  The  enemy  gave 
way  and  darkness  prevented  further  pursuit.  This  ended 
the  battle  of  Cane  Hill." 

The  pursuit  would  probably  have  been  still 
continued  had  not  Marmaduke  sent  an  officer 
galloping  forward  with  a  white  flag,  requesting 
the  privilege  of  taking  off  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed. Blunt  states,  in  his  official  report,  that 
though  he  was  convinced  that  this  was  but  a 
cowardly  trick  to  enable  them  to  make  good 
their  retreat  and  save  their  guns,  still  consider- 
ation for  the  fate  of  Colonel  Jewett  and  others, 
who  had  fallen  upon  the  ground  the  rebels  then 
held,  and  fears  lest  they  might  be  brutally  mur- 
dered, induced  him  to  respect  their  flag  of 
truce. 

Our  loss  was  small.  The  enemy  fired  wildly 
in  their  hurried  retreat,  and  most  of  their  shot 
whizzed  harmlessly  through  the  air  or  buried 
themselves  in  the  trees  over  the  heads  of  our 
soldiers.  But  four  were  reported  as  killed,  and 
thirty-six  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  is  re- 
ported at  seventy-five  killed,  but.  the  numbers 
wounded  can  never  be  known,  as  they  were 
borne  away  by  their  comrades.  Blunt  with  his 
victorious  command  encamped  at  Cane  Hill. 

On  the  second  of  December,  18G2,  General 
Blunt  received  information  that  the  united  rebel 
forces  ins  Western  Arkansas,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Hindinan,  were  preparing  to  march 
upon  him  from  their  camp  in  the  vicinity  of 
Van  Buren,  which  was  distant  but  about  twenty 
miles  from  Blunt's  camp  at  Cane  Hill,  and  that 
their  approach  might  be  expected  any  day. 
Blunt  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion. He  accordingly  sent  dispatches  for  the 
Second  and  Third  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Frontier  to  march  to  his  aid  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. These  troops  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  had  a  inarch  be- 
fore them  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
Ilerron  took  command  of  the  two  divisions,  and 
with  the  promptitude  which  ever  characterized 
this  energetic  commander,  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  set  out  immediately  to  join  his  im- 
periled comrades  near  Cane  Hill.  It  was  mid- 
winter, Avhich  in  that  climate  is  often  cold,  wet, 
and  stormy.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances it  would  require  several  days  to  ef- 
fect the  junction. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  Blunt  received  the 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  but  fifteen 
miles  olf,  and  were  approaching  by  the  mount- 
ain road.  He  sent  out  a  small  but  resolute 
force  to  occupy  some  commanding  position 
where  the  foe  should  be  held  in  check  until 
the  reinforcements  should  arrive.  Early  the 
next  morning,  with  his  entire  command,  he 
took  positions  outside  of  the  town,  which  would 
control  the  approaches  from  the  south.  Here 
he  made  every  arrangement  to  meet  the  foe 
which  prudence  and  courage  could  suggest. 
Detachments  were  sent  out  several  miles  to 
the  cast  and  southeast  to  watch  the  various 
roads  leading  toward  Fayctteville,  lest  the  reb- 
els should  steal  by  and  get  possession  of  that 
city,  which  was  twenty  miles  in  his  rear.  On 
the  night  of  the  6th  sixteen  hundred  of  Gen- 
eral Hcrron's  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Second 
Wisconsin,  First  Iowa,  Tenth  Illinois,  and 
Eighth  Missouri,  all  under  Colonel  Wicker- 
sham,  reached  Cane  Hill,  and  also  brought  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  Herron  himself,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  command,  was  at  Fayctteville. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
Blunt,  while  vigilantly  waiting  for  the  approach 
of  the  foe,  received  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  a  band  of  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  reb- 
els had  contrived,  by  some  of  the  unknown 
paths  of  that  wilderness  region,  to  slip  by  him 
and  were  already  in  his  rear.  This  was  almost 
frightful  news,  for  but  eight  miles  northwest 
of  Cane  Hill,  at  a  place  called  Rhea's  Mills, 
there  was  a  large  supply  train  of  four  hundred 
wagons.  The  enemy,  by  a  rapid  movement, 
might  perhaps  seize  this  train,  which  would  be 
a  severe,  almost  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
army.  Or  he  might  advance  rapidly  along  the 
Fayctteville  road,  down  which  Herron  was  un- 
doubtedly approaching  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection, and  by  an  unexpected  attack  might  so 
crush  his  command,  or  so  cripple  it,  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  furnishing  any  aid  to  General 
Blunt.  This  it  subsequently  appeared  was 
Hindman's  plan. 


Blunt  decided  first  to  secure  the  safety  of  his 
train.  The  little  hamlet  called  Rhea's  Mills  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  beautiful  rolling 
prairie,  about  eight  miles  long  from  east  to 
west  and  two  miles  wide,  called  Prairie  Grove. 
It  Avas  a  highly-cultivated  region  for  that  coun- 
try, interspersed  with  fertile  farms  and  pictur- 
esque clumps  of  trees. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  four  o'clock  Herron 
reached  Fayctteville,  having  marched  all  night. 
Allowing  his  wearied  soldiers  but  one  hour's 
rest  after  their  fatiguing  march  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  he  pushed  rapidly  forward,  hop- 
ing to  join  Blunt  by  ten  o'clock  that  day.  When 
about  six  miles  from  Fayetteville  he  emerged 
from  a  mountain  road  upon  the  charming  val- 
ley of  Prairie  Grove,  then  bathed  in  the  light 
of  the  rising  sun.  A  more  beautiful  morning 
never  dawned  upon  this  globe.  Suddenly  he 
saw  a  portion  of  his  advance,  consisting  of  the 
First  Arkansas  and  Seventh  Missouri  cavalry 
falling  back  in  great  disorder.  They  had  been 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  rebel  cavalry  under 
Marmaduke.  In  fact,  the  two  armies  of  Hind- 
man  and  Herron  had  unexpectedly,  like  two 
locomotives  at  full  speed,  come  butting  against 
each  other. 

The  retreating  cavalry  were  speedily  checked 
and  re-formed,  though  Major  J.  M.  Hubbard, 
their  gallant  leader,  had  unfortunately  been 
taken  prisoner.  The  exultant,  on -rushing 
rebels,  pressed  forward  in  line  of  battle,  but  as 
our  batteries  opened  upon  them  they  were  put 
to  flight,  and  were  vigorously  pursued  four 
miles  back  to  Illinois  Creek.  Here  the  army 
of  Hindman  was  found  in  all  its  strength,  very 
formidably  posted,  and  all  ready  and  eager  for 
battle.  The  rebel  troops  occupied  a  long  ridge, 
with  their  batteries  in  positions  which  Herron 
described  as  " magnificent."  For  a  mile  in 
front  of  this  array  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
the  ground  was  clear,  and,  over  this  cleared 
space,  and  in  the*  face  of  all  these  batteries, 
Herron  must  advance  to  the  relief  of  Blunt,  or 
be  driven  back  in  ignominious  defeat.  Blunt 
was  ten  miles  in  the  rear,  and  all  unconscious 
of  the  storm  of  war  just  ready  to  burst  upon 
his  friends. 

The  situation  of  this  little  band  of  patriot 
troops  seemed  almost  desperate.  But  Herron, 
with  that  promptitude  of  decision  so  essential 
to  military  success,  decided  that  his  only  refuge 
from  disaster  was  instantly  and  fiercely  to  open 
the  battle  with  the  hope  that  Blunt  might  hear 
its  thunders  and  come  to  his  aid. 

As  he  was  looking  over  the  ground,  feeling 
the  enemy's  position  and  searching  for  places 
to  convey  his  artillery  across  the  creek,  the 
rebels  directed  the  fire  of  all  their  guns  upon 
the  General  and  his  staff,  whom  they  saw  ox- 
posed  to  view  at  the  side  of  their  pieces.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape  for  them  all.  For  ten 
minutes  shot  and  shell  were  rattling  around 
them  almost  as  thick  as  hailstones  from  the 
clouds.  Several  shot  fell  within  a  foot  of 
Herron. 
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They  promptly  withdrew  their  pieces,  and 
after  getting  two  batteries  in  position  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  enemy,  they  cut  a 
road  through  the  timber,  got  fourteen  guns 
across  the  creek  almost  unperceived,  and 
opened  so  vigorous  a  fire  upon  the  foe  as,  un- 
der its  protection,  to  pass  all  the  infantry  over 
the  creek  and  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  even 
while  the  battle  was  fiercely  raging.  Our  well- 
trained  gunners  threw  their  shot  with  rapidity 
and  accuracy  which  elicited  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder. 

Herron  commenced  pressing  his  batteries 
slowly  forward  toward  the  enemy's  lines,  fol- 
lowing up  close  with  the  infantry.  The  rebels 
fought -with  their  accustomed  determination. 
Soon  the  whole  left  was  engaged.  Hindman 
now  endeavored  to  concentrate  his  force  at 
that  point  to  crush  our  left  wing.  To  frus- 
trate this  endeavor  the  Nineteenth  Iowa  and 
the  Twentieth  Wisconsin  were  ordered  to  charge 
a  battery  placed  near  a  farm-house  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  They  stormed  the  hill,  captured 
the  battery  of  four  guns,  and  drove  the  rebels 
back  more  than  half  a  mile.  But  rebel  rein- 
forcements came  thundering  on,  and  our  men, 
overpowered,  were  unable  to  hold  their  ground. 
One  hundred  patriots  left  dead  upon  the  field 
attested  the  desperation  of  the  charge. 

And  now  the  rebels,  chafing  and  infuriated, 
attempted,  in  their  turn,  to  charge  en  masse 
the  batteries  of  Eoust,  Backof,  and  Boeries. 
They  came  rushing  on  with  their  customary 
yells  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  muz- 
zles of  our  guns.  But  they  were  met  with  such 
a  merciless  fire  from  artillery  and  musketry 
that  they  broke  and  fled,  having  suffered  slaugh- 
ter which  was  truly  awful.  Again  the  enemy 
attempted  to  mass  his  troops  upon  our  left. 
Again  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  The 
Twenty-sixth  Indiana  and  the  Thirty-seventh 
Illinois  were  selected  for  this  service,  and  Col- 
onel Houston  in  person  gallantly  led  them. 
The  victorious  advance  of  our  troops  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  repulse,  as  in  the  first  charge.  The 
battery  was  captured  by  the  patriots,  and  recap- 
tured by  the  rebels. 

It  was  now  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  short  winter's  day.  Still  there 
were  no  tidings  from  Blunt.  Soon  the  gloom 
of  night  would  terminate  the  conflict.  Her- 
ron's  troops  were  exhausted  and  badly  cut  up. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  hold  on  until  dark. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  opening  fire  of  a 
battery  opposite  General  Herron's  extreme 
right  arrested  attention,  and  the  crisis  was  so 
imminent  that  General  Herron,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Clark,  rode  out  to  examine  it. 
With  joy  which  can  not  be  described  they 
found  that  the  advance  of  General  Blunt's 
army  was  pressing  forward  but  a  mile  distant 
upon  their  right  wing.  A  courier  was  at  once 
dispatched  to  inform  General  Blunt  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  foe ;  and  with  renewed  fury  in- 
spiring both  sides,  the  battle  was  kept  up  until 
night  spread  its  pall  over  the  blood-stained  field. 


Let  us  now  turn  back  to  General  Blunt. 
About  one  o'clock  he  had  reached  his  wagon 
train,  which  had  been  spread  out  on  a  large 
open  plain  at  Rhea's  Mills.  Immediately  he 
sent  forward  the  First  Iowa,  the  Tenth  Ohio, 
and  the  Eighth  Missouri  cavalry,  with  three 
howitzers,  on  the  road  to  Fayetteville  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  Herron.  These  troops  had 
advanced  about  two  miles  Avhen,  as  they  reached 
the  top  of  a  swell  of  ground  which  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect,  they  heard  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  saw  clouds  of  smoke  rising  over  a  dis- 
tant valley,  which  told  too  plainly  that  the  foe  had 
fallen  headlong  upon  the  approaching  patriots. 

A  courier  was  dispatched  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  to  announce  the  intelligence  to  Blunt, 
while  the  cavalry  pressed  forward  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  friends.  Colonel  Wickcrsham, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  detachment,  soon 
came  upon  a  large  body  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
endeavoring,  by  a  secret  movement,  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  piece  of  timber,  to  flank  Her- 
ron upon  the  right.  The  Colonel,  though  hold- 
ing a  far  inferior  force,  brought  forward  his 
howitzers,  and,  with  his  cavalry  in  position, 
opened  fire  upon  the  rebels,  determined  to  hold 
them  in  check  till  Blunt,  Avith  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  should  arrive. 

Rapidly  Blunt  rushed  his  troops  forward, 
placed  his  batteries  in  available  positions,  and 
the  engagement  became  general  along  the  en- 
tire line.  The  boom  of  70  pieces  of  cannon 
awoke  such  echoes  over  those  prairies  as  had 
never  before  been  heard  since  creation's  dawn. 
But  alas !  the  scenes  of  battle  were  not  strange 
upon  those  flowery  savannas.  Though  the 
thunders  of  artillery  had  never  been  heard  there 
before,  yet  from  time  immemorial  savage  hordes 
had  swept  over  those  plains  in  murderous  con- 
flict. The  war-whoop  of  defiance,  the  battle- 
cry  of  onset,  the  shout  of  the  victor,  and  the 
shriek  of  the  dying,  had  often  blended  with  the 
gentle  zephyrs  of  morning  and  of  evening,  while 
blood  from  human  veins  had  enriched  the  soil, 
which  for  uncounted  centuries  has  bloomed 
with  beauty  and  with  fragrance. 

Blunt,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  at  the  foe,  and 
with  every  man's  nerves  strained  to  the  utmost 
tension  by  the  roar  of  the  battle,  had  rushed  for- 
ward, often  leaving  the  main  road,  over  fences, 
ditches,  through  fields  of  chaparral  and  thorn 
brush,  until  his  troops  came  upon  the  enemy's 
line  upon  their  left,  just  in  season  to  thwart 
the  attempt  they  were  making  to  flank  Herron 
with  an  overwhelming  force.  When  Herron's 
heroic  little  band  heard  the  first  guns  of  their 
allies,  as  they  came  rushing  to  their  aid,  a  cheer 
went  up  from  the  whole  division  which  drowned 
for  the  moment  the  din  of  the  battle.  As  cheer 
after  cheer  ran  along  their  lines,  the  booming 
cannon  of  General  Blunt  gloriously  responded, 
hurtling  shot  and  shell  into  the  now  dismayed 
ranks  of  the  foe.  A  captured  rebel  said  that 
the  first  three  shots  from  Rabb's  battery  struck 
down  over  100  of  their  men.  General  Blunt, 
in  his  official  report,  writes : 
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u  As  darkness  approached,  the  fire,  which,  from  both  ar- 
tillery arid  musketry,  had  been  terrific  and  uninterrupted 
for  over  three  hours,  gradually  ceased  along  the  whole  line, 
and  my  command  bivouacked  upon  their  arms,  ready  to 
renew  the  conflict  at  early  dawn.  I  could  not  tell,  with 
any  certainty,  the  extent  of  damage  done  the  enemy. 
But  knowing  that  they  had  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
mine  in  numbers,  I  felt  assured  that  they  would  give  us 
battle  again  in  the  morning,  and  made  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  patriot  troops  slept  upon  their  arms. 
Ammunition  was  brought  up,  refreshments  dis- 
tributed, and  every  thing  was  got  in  readiness  to 
renew  the  battle  at  the  dawn  of  day.  But  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  night  the  rebels  fled.  They 
wrapped  blankets  around  the  wheels  of  their 
artillery  and  escaped  over  the  Boston  Mount- 
ains. As  the  sun  rose  over  the  prairie  no  foe 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  men  of  our  victorious 
army  grasped  each  other's  hands,  blending  their 
voices  in  such  a  cheer  of  victory  as  is  not  often 
heard.  The  fight  had  been  desperate  and 
bloody,  but  the  victory  was  signal.  One  thou- 
sand patriots  lay  dend  or  wounded  upon  the 
field.    By  their  side  lay  2500  of  the  rebels. 

The  victory  of  Prairie  Grove  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  war.  The  enemy  encountered  outnum- 
bered us  three  to  one.  They  were  in  their  own 
country,  and  were  familiar  with  every  stream 
and  road  and  mountain  pass.  Their  passions 
and  prejudices  had  been  roused  to  the  utmost  in- 
tensity by  their  very  able  and  sagacious  leader. 
They  fought  with  all  that  reckless  daring  which 
ever  characterized  them  on  every  battle-field. 
The  stake  was  all-important.  The  victory  of 
the  rebels  would  have,  perhaps,  annihilated  this 
our  army  of  the  frontier.  Western  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  country  would 
have  been  theirs  without  dispute.  But  this 
battle,  so  gallantly  won,  virtually  ended  the 
war  north  of  the  Arkansas  River.* 

On  the  8th  of  December  Captain  Milton 
Birch,  with  a  detachment  of  but  40  men  from 
the  Fourteenth  regiment  cavalry  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  militia,  started  on  a  raid  from  Ozark 
in  Missouri  into  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  to 
destroy  some  gigantic  saltpetre  works  near 
Yellville.  He  was  signally  successful.  He 
returned  to  his  encampment  after  an  absence 
of  but  seven  days,  having  traveled  225  miles, 
captured  42  prisoners,  destroyed  40  stand  of 
small-arms,  captured  12  horses  and  4  mules, 
and  also  having  utterly  destroyed  the  saltpetre 
works,  which  had  cost  the  rebel  government 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  All  this  was  accom- 
plished without  any  loss  whatever. 

The  latter  part  of  December  General  Blunt 
was  encamped  at  Prairie  Grove.  He  learned 
that  Hindman  was  collecting  a  large  force  at 

*  See  official  reports  of  Generals  Blunt  and  Herron, 
and  their  subordinate  officers;  also  a  very  spirited  letter 
from  General  Herron  to  a  friend  in  Iowa,  in  the  Rebellion 
Record;  also  graphic  accounts  by  the  correspondents  of 
the  Missouri  Democrat,  the  Chicago  Journal,  the  Bur- 
lington Ilaivk-Eije,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Though 
there  is,  in  these  accounts,  diversity  of  details,  there  is  no 
diversity  in  respect  to  the  great  movements  and  issues  of 
the  battle. 


Van  Buren,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  preparing  for  another  attempt  to 
force  his  way  into  Missouri.  Orders  were 
promptly  given  to  pick  out  the  best  men  from 
each  command,  each  mounted  man  to  carry 
one  peck  of  corn  for  his  horse,  and  all  to  take 
six  rations  in  haversack.  About  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  three  divisions, 
consisting  of  3000  cavalry  and  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, commenced  their  movement,  in  a  line 
almost  directly  south,  for  Van  Buren,  which 
was  50  miles  distant.  They  reached  Lee's 
Creek  that  night,  where  they  bivouacked.  At 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  army  was  again 
in  motion.  The  crossing  the  creek  is  described 
as  extremely  ludicrous.  It  was  midwinter, 
and  the  water  icy  cold.  No  time  could  be  lost 
in  constructing  bridges.  It  was  therefore  or- 
dered that  each  mounted  man  should  take  one 
of  the  infantry  on  the  croup  of  his  horse.  Many 
of  the  proud  steeds  resented  the  indignity,  and 
as  their  hind  quarters  were  thrown  high  into 
the  air,  such  mishaps  were  witnessed  as  to 
cause  universal  merriment.  Others  were  striv- 
ing to  construct  bridges  with  logs,  which  the 
swift  current  tore  from  their  grasp.  The 
whole  command  was,  however,  soon  over,  and 
the  cavalry,  with  four  mountain  -  howitzers, 
dashed  forward  till,  about  ten  o'clock,  they 
came  upon  two  regiments  of  rebel  cavalry, 
eight  miles  this  side  of  Van  Buren.  Putting 
spurs  to  their  horses  they  plunged  upon  the 
foe,  soon  routed  them,  and  drove  them  in  dis- 
orderly flight  back  to  the  river.  The  rebels 
attempted  to  save  some  of  their  camp  equi- 
page by  throwing  the  articles  loosely  into  their 
wagons  and  goading  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed.  As  these  wagons  were  driven  helter- 
skelter  along  the  rugged  road,  over  hills  and 
through  ravines,  while  our  cavalry  was  in  hot 
pursuit,  pelting  the  fugitives  with  bullets  and 
shells,  the  ground  was  soon  found  strewn  with 
smashed  ambulances  and  broken  wagons,  while 
their  contents  of  tents,  carpet-bags,  clothing, 
harnesses,  saddles,  etc.,  seemed  almost  to  pave 
the  road. 

When  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile  of 
Van  Buren  they  found  themselves,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  to  collect  the  cavalry,  and  after 
sending  a  few  greetings  from  the  mountain- 
howitzers  in  the  direction  of  the  foe,  the  whole 
body  of  horsemen  dashed  down  the  gradual 
descent  into  the  town.  While  a  part  of  the 
cavalry  entered  the  streets  of  the  city  another 
part  galloped  down  the  banks  of  the  stream  to 
intercept,  with  their  carbines,  three  stern-wheel 
steamers,  which,  freighted  with  corn,  were  mak- 
ing as  rapid  tracks  as  possible  down  the  river. 
They  were  brought  back  and  returned  to  the 
levee.  The  "stars  and  stripes"  were  now  wav- 
ing over  the  court-house,  greeted  by  the  cheers 
of  the  victors  as  infantry  and  cavalry  crowded 
into  the  city.  The  inhabitants  gazed  upon  the 
spectacle  thus  suddenly  bursting  upon  them 
with  terror  and  bewilderment. 
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About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  our 
soldiers  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  place, 
and  were  enjoying  a  collation,  the  report  of 
cannon  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  shells  began  to  fall  and  explode  in 
the  streets.  The  rebels  had  brought  their  ar- 
tillery to  the  opposite  bank,  and,  without  any 
warning  for  their  own  women  and  children  to 
escape,  had  opened  fire,  hoping  to  shell  out  our 
cavalry.  They  succeeded  in  killing  two  sol- 
diers, wounding  two,  and  killing  two  children. 
We  soon  got  a  battery  upon  a  convenient  emi- 
nence, and  at  the  third  shot  from  our  guns  the 
rebels  limbered  up  and  fled.  A  few  shells  were 
sent  after  them  to  hasten  their  flight.  Our 
troops  found  many  hogsheads  of  fine  sugar  on 
the  levee,  with  corn,  cattle,  mules,  and  com- 
missary and  ordnance  stores. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  infantry  force, 
with  two  batteries,  marched  in  parade  through 
the  streets  of  the  captured  city,  while  the  splen- 
did field-bands  in  front  pealed  forth  our  glori- 
ous national  airs.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
spectators.  They  could  not  restrain  their  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  well-clad,  highly-disciplined,  patriot  troops. 
President  Lincoln  had  truly  said  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  regiment  in  the  Union  army  from 
which  he  could  not  select  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  who  were  competent  to  fill  the  several 
places  in  his  Cabinet. 

The  rebels,  in  their  flight,  burned  a  large 
part  of  Port  Smith,  with  all  the  buildings  con- 
taining Confederate  stores,  also  blowing  up  a 
magazine  and  destroying  two  steamboats.  Our 
troops  destroyed  Confederate  property  to  the 
estimated  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  next  day  the  army  returned  to  Prai- 
rie Grove,  having  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the 
rebels  from  which  they  could  not  speedily  re- 
cover. General  Blunt  reported  the  only  casu- 
alties to  be  five  or  six  men  slightly  wounded. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  General  John  A. 
M'Clernand,  who  was  in  command  of  a  very 
considerable  force  at  MiHikin's  Bend,  finding 
that  nothing  decisive  could  immediately  be 
done  toward  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  or- 
ganized an  expedition  to  destroy  a  fort  of  the 
enemy  at  Arkansas  Post,  from  which  fort  the 
rebels  could  seriously  annoy  our  communica- 
tions between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg. 

Arkansas  Post,  or  Fort  Hindman,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  consisted  of  a  small  village 
about  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  below 
Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  fort 
was  situated  upon  elevated  ground,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  formed  the  key  to  Lit- 
tle Rock,  and  to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  abounded  with  cattle,  corn,  and  cot- 
ton. It  was  a  square,  full-bastioned  fort,  sur- 
rounded by  the  village.  The  exterior  sides  of 
the  fort,  between  the  salient  angles,  were  three 
hundred  feet  in  length,  the  parapet  eighteen 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  the  ditcli  twenty  feet 
wide  on  the  ground  level  and  eight  feet  deep. 


Around  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  there 
was  a  banquette  or  foot-bank,  upon  which  the 
infantry  could  stand  to  fire  upon  any  assailants. 
There  were  three  platforms  for  artillery  in  each 
bastion,  and  one  in  the  curtain  facing  north. 
There  were  two  casemates,  safe  from  shot  or 
shell,  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen,  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  high.  The  casemates  were  pierced  by 
a  single  embrasure,  and  contained  one  a  9-inch 
and  the  other  an  8-inch  Columbiad.  Guns 
of  large  calibre  en  barbette  seemed  perfectly  to 
command  the  river  below  the  fort.  Prom  the 
northwestern  bastion  a  line  of  rifle-pits  extend- 
ed seven  hundred  and  twenty  yards  toward  a 
bayou.  Six  field-pieces  were  mounted  along 
this  line,  protected  by  traverses.  There  were 
various  other  preparations  for  defense  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  All  the  re- 
sources of  military  science  had  been  devoted 
to  make  this  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
frontier  posts.  As  early  as  the  year  1685  the 
French,  with  their  characteristic  sagacity,  had 
selected  the  spot  for  one  of  their  military  set- 
tlements. 

For  the  reduction  of  this  fort  M'Clernand 
took  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  under  General 
Sherman,  and  the  Thirteenth,  commanded  by 
General  George  W.  Morgan.  These  troops 
were  conveyed  in  transports,  accompanied  by 
a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  under  Rear-Admiral  Da- 
vid D.  Porter.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1863, 
the  fleet  turned  from  the  majestic  Mississippi 
into  apparently  a  narrow  creek  or  bayou,  which 
seemed  to  lose  itself  among  the  hoary  trees, 
bearded  with  moss,  of  a  dense  and  impenetra- 
ble forest.  This  "  lonely  ribbon  of  water"  was 
the  mouth  of  the  White  River.  Its  sluggish 
stream  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  single 
steamer.  There  were  no  houses,  no  farms,  no 
cultivated  fields  along  the  banks — nothing  but 
swamp  and  wilderness,  through  whose  glooms 
our  steam  puffs  and  dash  of  paddle-wheels 
seemed  to  sough  with  melancholy  cadence. 

After  ascending  this  dismal  stream  a  few 
miles  the  fleet  passed  through  a  bayou,  or  cut- 
off, into  the  more  lordly  Arkansas.  The  day 
was  so  warm  and  delightful  that  had  the  forest, 
which  spread  for  leagues  around,  been  cov- 
ered with  verdure  instead  of  draped  with  hoary 
moss,  it  would  have  seemed  like  midsummer. 
At  length  the  boats  reached  regions  of  semi- 
civilization.  Here  and  there  the  wretched 
log-houses  of  the  "poor  white  trash"  began  to 
appear.  Occasionally  a  rambling,  comfortless- 
looking  mansion  of  a  planter  would  be  seen 
upon  the  banks,  surrounded  with  negro  cabins. 
The  aspect,  to  one  accustomed  to  Northern  thrift, 
was  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  Occasionally  a 
glimpse  was  caught  of  a  horseman  riding  at  full 
speed,  carefully  keeping  out  of  rifle's  reach — 
probably  hastening  to  communicate  to  some 
rebel  force  tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  flo- 
tilla. 

The  troops  commenced  landing  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  and  by  noon  the 
next  day  they  were  safely  on  shore  preparing 
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for  the  attack.  After  a  careful  reconnoissance 
Sherman  was  directed  to  diverge  from  the  river 
with  one  division  of  his  corps,  General  Steele's, 
so  as  by  a  detour  to  invest  the  fort  on  the  up- 
per side.  This  column  was  put  in  motion  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  10th,  and  after  traversing 
with  great  difficulty  a  swamp  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  came  upon  an  open  plain  called 
Little  Prairie.  Here  they  ascertained  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  fort  in  that  di- 
rection, except  by  a  march  of  seven  miles,  and 
by  crossing  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  bayou,  where 
they  would  be  fearfully  exposed  to  rebel  bul- 
lets. As  this  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
division  —  even  could  the  march  be  accom- 
plished— by  too  great  a  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
return. 

The  second  division  of  Sherman's  corps, 
under  Stuart,  had  already  advanced  by  the 
river  road  until  they  halted  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  fort.  Steele's  division  soon  came 
up  and  formed  on  the  right,  and  Ostcrhaus's 
division  on  the  left,  next  to  the  river.  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter  now  pushed  forward  the  gun- 
boats. The  Baron  de  Kalb,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville,  all  iron-clads,  steamed  up  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  opened  a 
terrific  cannonade  upon  it,  which  was  continued 
until  nightfall,  thus  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  from  the  movement  of  the  land- 
forces.  All  the  vessels  then  dropped  down, 
and  tied  up  to  the  bank  for  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Lindsay's  brigade 
had  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
marching  up  the  stream,  had  planted  a  battery 
nearly  opposite  the  fort,  but  a  little  above  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  the  foe  by  water, 
or  any  reinforcements  from  thus  reaching  him. 
The  night  which  ensued  was  cold  and  bleak. 
Our  patriot  troops,  as  patient  in  enduring  suf- 
fering as  they  were  heroic  in  meeting  the 
perils  of  battle,  shivered  sleepless  yet  uncom- 
plaining through  the  long  hours  of  the  winter 
night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  they 
were  cheered  by  the  bright  rays  of  a  warm  and 
cloudless  sun. 

About  noon  all  the  preparations  were  made 
for  the  assault.  A  little  after  one  o'clock  the 
gun-boats  opened  their  lire,  to  which  the  rebels 
vigorously  responded.  As  boat  after  boat  came 
into  position  the  bombardment  increased  in  in- 
tensity. Our  guns  were  admirably  handled. 
As  soon  as  the  range  was  attained  almost  every 
shell  struck  the  guns  in  the  fort,  until,  one  after 
another,  each  one  was  silenced.  The  Cincin- 
nati, with  shrapnel,  cleared  the  crew  away  from 
the  9-inch  Dahlgren  on  the  parapet,  when  the 
Baron  de  Kalb  broke  off  the  muzzle  with  a  10- 
inch  solid  shot.  Each  of  the  gun-boats  silenced 
the  gun  upon  which  it  was  directed  to  fire.  By 
half  past  two  o'clock  every  heavy  gun  in  the 
fort  was  either  dismounted  or  its  crew  dis- 
persed. Admiral  Porter,  during  the  bombard- 
ment, was  in  a  little  steam-tug,  moving  rapidly 
about  giving  directions. 


The  first  gun  from  the  fleet  was  the  signal 
for  the  soldiers  to  move.  The  engagement  im- 
mediately extended  along  our  whole  line,  main- 
ly with  a  brisk  fire  from  our  field-pieces.  As 
soon  as  there  was  evidence  that  the  fort  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  fire  from  the  gun- 
boats and  the  land  batteries,  our  men  pressed 
steadily  forward,  driving  before  them  the  en- 
emy's advance.  Nine  regiments,  under  Gen- 
eral A.  J.  Smith,  drove  them  forward,  until 
they  took  shelter  behind  a  cluster  of  cabins. 
Here  Colonel  Guppy,  with  the  Twenty-third 
Wisconsin,  charged  them  impetuously,  forcing 
them  to  flee  to  their  intrenchments,  and  fol- 
lowed them  up  until  our  troops  were  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The  foe  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  upon  our  advancing  ranks  a 
galling  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  until  the  pits 
were  cleared  by  the  storm  which  fell  upon  them 
from  our  infantry  and  artillery. 

At  this  moment  the  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth Ohio  dashed  forward  to  carry  the  east 
face  of  the  fort,  but  were  frustrated  by  an  im- 
passable ravine.  At  four  o'clock  the  gun- 
boats had  approached  near  the  bank,  and  were 
pouring  shot  into  the  fort.  The  batteries  of 
Lindsay's  brigade,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, were  also  doing  splendid  execution ;  while 
Morgan's  and  Sherman's  commands  were  press- 
ing steadily  forward  in  front.  And  now  came 
the  final  charge.  Amidst  the  roar  and  the 
blinding  smoke  of  battle  eight  or  nine  regi- 
ments, with  such  shouts  and  cheers  as  the 
frenzy  of  the  hour  only  could  extort,  reckless 
of  the  bullets  which  swept  their  ranks,  rushed 
through  ditch  and  over  rampart  till  they  found 
themselves  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments, 
and  the  white  flags  of  surrender  floating  all 
around  them.  The  Sixteenth  Indiana,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  M.  Orr ;  the  Eighty- 
third  Ohio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baldwin  ;  and 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  Colonel 
D.  French  commanding,  were  the  first  to  enter 
the  fort.  Thus,  after  three  and  a  half  hours  of 
hard  fighting,  at  half  past  four  o'clock  our  forces 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  defenses. 

As  trophies  of  this  victory  our  troops  could 
display  five  thousand  prisoners,  seventeen  pieces 
of  cannon,  ten  gun-carriages,  three  thousand 
stand  of  small-arms,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
swords,  fifty  Colt's  pistols,  forty  cans  of  pow- 
der, one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  rounds 
of  shot,  shell,  and  canister,  »three  hundred  and 
seventy- five  shells,  forty-six  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition  for  small-arms,  five  hundred 
and  sixty-three  animals,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  quarter-master  and  com- 
missary stores. 

Our  loss  in  killed  was  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine ;  in  wounded,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  Though  the  enemy  fought  behind  de- 
fenses, our  fire  was  so  deadly  that  his  loss  was 
very  severe,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
precise  number.  The  victory  of  Arkansas 
Post  was  brilliant  and  decisive.  It  was  won 
by  the  combined  energies  of  the  army  and  the 
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navy.  M 'demand,  who  conceived  the  plan 
and  conducted  it  to  its  triumphant  conclusion, 
is  entitled  to  a  nation's  gratitude.  M 'demand 
was  about  to  make  efficient  use  of  his  victory, 
by  steaming  up  the  river  to  the  capture  of  Lit- 
tle Rock,  when  the  state  of  affairs  at  Vicksburg 
required  the  return  of  his  army  to  aid  in  the 
siege  of  that  strong-hold.  They  first,  however, 
blew  up  the  fortifications,  and  demolished  ev- 
ery thing  that  could  be  made  a  means  of  of- 
fense or  defense. 

The  Union  party  in  Arkansas  now  began  to 
develop  itself.  The  supremacy  of  our  arms 
gave  hope  that  the  rebellion  would  be  crushed, 
and  in  places  where  protection  could  be  afforded 
the  patriots  began  to  speak  openly.  On  the  27th 
of  January  there  was  an  enthusiastic  Union 
demonstration  at  Fayetteville.  On  the  26th 
of  February  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  council, 
renounced  all  connection  with  the  rebels,  dis- 
qualified all  from  office  who  continued  disloyal 
to  the  United  States,  and  abolished  slavery. 
Two  regiments  of  loyal  Arkansas  cavalry  were 
formed,  who  contributed  efficient  aid  to  the 
National  cause.  Our  troops  now  encountered 
but  little  opposition  as  they  moved  from  one 
point  to  another.  General  Blunt,  with  untir- 
ing energy,  pounced  upon  the  rebels  wherever 
they  ventured  to  raise  their  treasonable  flag. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  rebel  army  was  now 
at  Little  Rock,  where  Marmaduke  was  enlarg- 
ing and  strengthening  his  forces.  Guerrilla 
bands  were  dashing  about  here  and  there,  per- 
petrating all  acts  of  violence.  On  the  1 7th  of 
April  two  thousand  rebels  left  Ozark,  on  the 
Arkansas,  to  endeavor  to  recapture  Fayette- 
ville. The  post  was  garrisoned  by  two  patriot 
regiments,  the  First  Arkansas  infantry  and  the 
First  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  command  of 
Colonel  M.  La  Rue  Harrison.  The  attack  was 
made  at  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
After  a  desperate  fight  of  six  hours  the  rebels 
were  repulsed  with  slaughter. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Marmaduke  left 
Little  Rock  with  ten  thousand  troops,  and  made 
a  raid  into  Missouri,  hoping  to  capture  Cape 
Girardeau.  After  a  battle  of  five  hours  he  was 
repulsed  by  General  M'Neil,  and  his  bleeding 
columns  were  driven  back  into  Arkansas,  pelted 
every  mile  of  the  way  by  the  exultant  troops 
of  Generals  M'Neil  and  Vandever. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Marmaduke  and  Price 
made  another  movement  with  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  capture  Helena.  General  Prentiss  was 
in  command,  with  a  patriot  force  of  about  four 
thousand  men.  The  rebels  commenced  the 
assault  at  daylight.  With  their  immense  masses 
they  made  many  and  desperate  charges,  and  it 
is  possible  that  our  little  garrison  might  have 
been  overpowered  had  not  the  gun-boat  Tyler  op- 
portunely arrived  and  opened  upon  the  swarm- 
ing foe  with  its  heavy  guns.  Utterly  foiled  at 
every  point,  and  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded  and  a  thousand  prisoners, 
the  rebels  fell  back  again  to  their  strong-holds 
in  the  interior  of  Arkansas. 


Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  a  com- 
bined National  force,  under  Generals  Steele  and 
Davidson,  moved  upon  Little  Rock  with  the 
design  of  obtaining  the  entire  possession  of  the 
State.  The  expedition  crossed  the  White  River 
on  the  17th  of  August.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, after  several  skirmishes  with  Marmaduke's 
cavalry,  the  whole  available  force  was  concen- 
trated at  Brownsville,  about  seven  thousand  in 
number.  They  marched,  nearly  abreast,  on 
each  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  toward  the 
capital.  Their  rapid  approach  excited  an  in- 
describable panic.  Women  and  children  rushed 
into  the  streets  and  listened  with  terror  to  the 
booming  of  the  cannon,  every  moment  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer.  Rebel  troops  were  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  applying  the  torch  to  steam- 
boats and  public  stores.  Steele's  column  had 
now  reached  the  banks  opposite  the  city,  and 
planting  his  batteries  there,  shells  were  thrown 
shrieking  and  howling  over  the  city  and  explod- 
ing in  the  woods  beyond.  The  rapid  march  of 
infantry  through  the  streets,  the  rush  of  flying 
horsemen,  the  clouds  of  dust  and  gleam  of  sa- 
bres, the  terror  of  the  citizens  and  the  ever- 
deepening  roar  of  the  battle  combined  in  a 
spectacle  as  awful  as  it  was  sublime. 

Soon  a  squadron  of  United  States  cavalry 
came  dashing  through  the  streets.  They  urged 
their  horses  to  the  arsenal,  and  reached  it  just 
in  time  to  save  it  from  being  blown  up  by  the 
enemy.  There  was  over  a  ton  of  powder  and 
several  thousand  pounds  of  ammunition  in  the 
building.  The  mayor,  who  was  sick,  sent  hast- 
ily a  message  to  General  Davidson,  surrender- 
ing the  city  and  imploring  his  mercy.  As  the 
bridges  were  destroyed  Steele  and  his  staff* 
crossed  the  Arkansas  in  a  skiff  and  joined  Da- 
vidson. The  star-spangled  banner,  greeted  by 
music  and  the  proud  tramp  of  the  conquerors, 
now  floated  over  the  capitol.  It  was  the  10th 
of  September,  1863. 

General  Steele,  who  was  in  command,  cap- 
tured one  thousand  prisoners  and  all  the  public 
property  which  the  rebels  had  not  found  time 
to  destroy.  Marmaduke  retreated  to  Arkadel- 
phia,  his  depot  of  supplies,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  National  cavalry.  As  our  troops  came  up 
and  took  possession  of  Arkadelphia  the  dis- 
pirited, disorganized  bands  fled  from  the  State, 
and  sought  refuge  from  the  avenging  hands 
which  pursued  them  among  the  mountains, 
ravines,  and  forests  of  Northwestern  Louisiana. 

Arkansas  was  now  redeemed  —  nobly  re- 
deemed, by  heroism  and  endurance  which  have 
been  rarely  equaled  and  never  surpassed.  The 
flag  of  the  Union  now  floated  over  the  whole 
State  undisputed,  save  by  a  few  robber  gangs. 
One  of  these  gangs,  eight  hundred  in  number, 
headed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Quantrell,  on 
the  20th  of  August  entered  Lawrence,  in  Kan- 
sas, murdered  in  cold  blood  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  its  peaceful  citizens,  and  laid 
nearly  the  whole  town  in  ashes,  destroying 
property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   In  December  there  were  eight  regiments 
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of  Arkansas  citizens  rallied  under  the  National 
banner,  besides  several  thousands  who  had  join- 
ed the  companies  of  other  regiments.  Among 
the  men  who  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  restoration  of  the  State,  and  who  are  de- 
serving of  especial  honor,  should  be  mentioned 
Brigadier-General  E.  W.  Gantt. 

On  the  12th  of  November  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  at  Little  Rock,  which  was 
succeeded  by  others  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of  Arkansas 
to  the  Union.  The  Convention  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  declared  the  Secession  ordinance 
null  and  void,  abolished  slavery,  the  cause  of 
all  our  troubles,  adopted  a  revised  Constitution, 
and  chose  Isaac  Murphy  Governor.  In  his 
proclamation  to  his  constituents  Governor  Mur- 
phy says : 

"  This  is  nobility  enough ;  this  is  honor  enough  to  he 
called  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whose  flag  commands 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  world,  and  whose  gov- 
ernment has  never  failed  to  avenge  or  right  the  wrongs 
done  to  its  humblest  citizen.  Spurn,  then,  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  leaders  of  this  wicked  rebellion,  and 
return  to  the  homo  of  your  ancestors,  and  your  own  by 
inheritance,  and  atone  for  the  past  by  securing  to  your 
posterity  freedom,  security,  and  happiness  hereafter." 


SHELBY  CABELL. 

MY  acquaintance  with  Shelby  Cabell  began 
in  a  queer  sort  of  way.  I  was  crossing 
the  Pont  Neuf  late  one  night,  returning  from  an 
evening  spent  with  some  friends  in  the  Hue  Tour- 
non  to  my  lodgings  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es.  It 
was  not  the  nearest  way  home.  I  could  have 
made  better  time  by  going  along  the  quai  to  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde.  But  I  always  liked  to 
loaf  through  Old  Paris — le  Paris  qui  s'en  va — 
when  I  could  ;  and  there  are  few  spots  more  en- 
gaging to  a  man  with  a  taste  for  the  mouldy  than 
those  fine  old  relics  of  the  times  of  the  Fourth 
Henry,  the  Rue  Dauphine,  and  Place  Dauphine, 
and  the  quiet  quarters  that  form  at  either  end 
of  the  bridge  a  sort  of  tete-de-pont  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  demolition  and  change.  So 
I  used  to  go  a  little  out  of  my  way,  returning 
from  the  Latin  Country  to  the  fresh  drab  ave- 
nues of  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  pass  through  those 
fine  old  haunts  of  the  fast  people  of  two  centu- 
ries gone,  and  have  my  little  protest  against  the 
barbarisms  of  civilization.  The  night  I  speak 
of  I  was  going  over  my  customary  plaint :  "111 
fares  the  nation  where  the  present  snubs  the  past 
— the  poets  have  no  show  in  this  age — pictur- 
esqueness  and  dirt  have  lost  their  charm — the 
municipal  council  will  soon  begin  to  make  knife- 
handles  of  the  bones  of  the  dead;"  but  it  was  late, 
and  I  had  passed  the  evening  in  good  company. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  bridge  I  perceived  a 
man  standing  motionless  in  the  road.  As  I 
came  nearer  he  started,  ran,  and  leaped  upon 
the  high  stone  balustrade  overlooking  the  river. 
His  hat  fell  off  as  he  jumped,  and  as  he  bal- 
anced himself  on  his  perch  with  outstretched 
j  arms  his  long  light  hair  streamed  out  in  the 
wind,  and  gave  him  an  odd,  uncanny  look.  I 


sprang  toward  him,  caught  him  by  the  clothes, 
and  dragged  him  down  from  his  dangerous  ped- 
estal. In  my  excitement,  forgetting  I  was  in 
France,  I  said,  "What  are  you  about?"  As 
he  gazed  at  me  coolly  an  instant  without  answer- 
ing, I  said,  "Pardon,  Monsieur,  mais  que  faites 
vous  la?" 

He  picked  up  his  hat,  and  brushing  it  with 
his  sleeve,  said,  "I  like  your  first  phrase  best. 
I  speak  English  full  as  well  as  French,  and  I 
reckon  you  do  too." 

"Yes,  but  what  business  has  a  Kentuckian 
taking  a  plunge-bath  in  the  Seine  at  midnight?" 

He  looked  sharply  at  me.  "How  do  you 
know  I  am  a  Kentuckian?" 

"I  reckoned  so,"  I  answered.  He  laughed 
and  shook  hands. 

"  A  fair  shot,"  he  said.  "We  fellows  from 
the  woods  have  always  some  loose  joint  in  our 
armor.    Where  do  you  hail  from  ?" 

"  Not  far  from  you,  I  should  think  :  Fayette 
County." 

"Hurrah  for  the  Blue  Grass!"  he  shouted. 
"  This  is  a  godsend.  You  are  the  first  neigh- 
bor I  have  met  in  an  age.  Let's  go  and  take  a 
drink." 

"Of  course,"  I  replied.  "But  you  don't 
seem  to  me  like  a  man  who  was  on  the  point  of 
drowning  himself  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Oh  no!  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  it  to-night. 
I  just  got  up  on  the  wall  there  to  see  how  it 
would  look,  if  a  man  were  ready  to  try  it.  And, 
by-the-way,  talking  about  drowning  yourself,  I 
have  an  old  grudge  against  that  useless  point  of 
land  down  there,  the  Vert-Galant  It  would 
be  a  very  neat  thing  to  go  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  Bearnais  with  a  plunge  and  a  splash,  if  one 
could  light  in  deep  water  ;  but  those  green  trees 
and  the  moist  turf  below  would  let  you  down 
with  a  few  bruises.  If  you  could  get  on  the 
neck  of  the  bronze  horse,  with  plenty  of  spring 
in  your  legs  and  arms,  you  could  do  it  leap-frog 
fashion,  over  the  head  of  the  King.  It  would 
be  quite  sensational  on  a  bright  afternoon  when 
the  bridge  is  full  of  passengers!" 

He  walked  up  as  he  talked  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  stands  in  its  spa- 
cious alcove,  midway  of  the  bridge,  staring, 
horse  and  rider,  into  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
Place  Dauphine,  waiting  and  watching  for  some- 
thing that  never  issues  from  the  damp  and  quiet 
court.  The  moonlight  touching  to  a  softer  ex- 
pression the  wide  eyes  and  the  firm  mouth  of 
the  great  Bourbon,  one  could  fancy  that  his  im- 
age smiled  at  the  grotesque  fancy  of  the  strange 
creature  at  my  side. 

"  But  it's  no  use  talking  about  that,"  he  said, 
turning  away.  "Until  they  clear  away  that 
snout  of  the  island  the  jump  would  be  only  ri- 
diculous." 

"Especially,"  I  replied,  "for  a  countryman 
of  Sam  Patch." 

We  were  walking  through  the  dark  little  line 
de  la  Monnaie,  toward  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  My 
companion  lifted  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  You  have  just  pronounced,"  he  said,  "  the 
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greatest  name  of  our  times.  I  hope  you  share 
my  admiration  for  Patch  !" 

"Hardly,  I  am  afraid.  In  fact  I  know  no- 
thing of  him,  except  that  he  began  as  a  loafer, 
flourished  by  bravado,  and  died  from  an  awk- 
ward jump  when  tipsy." 

"A  base  calumny,  Sir,  born  of  envy,  and 
kept  alive  by  the  tendency  of  men  to  deride  the 
great  deeds  they  dare  not  emulate  and  can  not 
understand."  This  was  said  with  great  earn- 
estness, though  quietly  enough.  "I  know  all 
about  him.  A  year  ago  I  thought  as  you  do, 
and  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  my  foolish  sneers 
because  of  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance.  I 
have  carefully  studied  his  life  and  character,  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  these  incidents  of  his  career 
that  astonished  the  world  were  simply  experi- 
ments as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  Profound- 
ly disgusted  with  life  he  passed  his  last  days  in 
searching  boldly  and  laboriously  the  best  way 
of  quitting  it.  There  is  a  deep  philosophy  in  all 
this.  I  believe  that  the  style  in  which  a  man  en- 
ters the  next  world  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  quits  this.  Pshaw!  It  is  too  simple 
for  argument.  Did  not  Cassar  fold  his  robes  as 
he  fell  ?  Does  not  Miss  M'Flimsey  put  on  her 
drawing-room  air  before  she  passes  the  thresh- 
old of  the  antechamber?" 

"This  chap  is  clearly  mad," I  said  to  myself, 
"but  the  method  is  a  little  new  to  me." 

"Follow  Patch,"  he  continued,  as  we  turned 
into  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  walked  along  the 
brilliant  street  toward  the  Louvre — "  follow  him 
from  the  first  plunge  he  made  from  the  roof  of 
a  five-story  factory,  in  Pawtucket,  into  the 
Blackstone  River,  then  from  High  Bridge,  until 
at  last  the  terror  and  the  beauty  of  Niagara  lured 
him,  and  he  came  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  for 
the  tourist,  to  whom  he  was  no  more  than  a 
hero  is  to  his  valet.  A  smaller  mind  would 
have  said,  '  Here  is  the  place  for  the  end.'  But 
Patch,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  saw  that  Ni- 
agara was  too  great  for  him.  Nature  crushes 
all  human  effect  there.  The  frame  was  too  big 
for  the  picture.  And  it  was  this  consideration 
that  made  him  spread  his  umbrella  for  a  para- 
chute, in  those  Titanic  leaps  that  show  what  a 
craven  Death  is,  when  you  know  how  to  take 
him.  When  he  was  ready  —  I  know  he  was 
ready,  for  when  they  fished  him  out  three  days 
afterward  they  found  only  a  bad  quarter  in  his 
pocket — he  went  to  Genesee  Falls,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  that  quiet  and  beautiful  nature  that 
harmonized  so  well  with  an  act  of  moral  grand- 
eur like  his,  he  plunged  and  went  through  to 
his  own  place.    He  is  the  Ideal  Suicide." 

"You  evidently  have  very  little  respect,"  I 
said,  "for  the  'canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.'" 

' '  Don't  mistake  me.  Suicide  in  general  is 
not  a  good  thing.  It  is  only  a  thing  to  do  in 
exceptional  circumstances.  But  when  done  it 
should  be  well  done.  This  is  the  glory  of  Patch 
— that  having  resolved  to  die,  he  sought  through 
months  of  travel  and  experiment  the  best  way 
of  dying.  The  world  has  never  caught  the  true 
meaning  of  his  strange  device :  '  Some  things  can 


be  done  as  well  as  others.''  Blind  eyes,  that 
can  not  read  in  the  light  of  his  death  the  word 
of  the  sublime  enigma!"- 

We  turned  up  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and  cast 
our  eyes — as  does  every  one  emerging  from  the 
long  colonnade  to  cross  the  Rue  St.  Honore — 
up  to  the  colossal  figure  of  the  First  Consul, 
gazing  southward  through  the  mists  of  midnight, 
as  if  the  bronze  eyes  were  fixed  on  Corsica. 

"A  man  ought  to  go  out  with  a  flash,  like 
stars,  candles,  rockets,  and  most  bright  things," 
continued  my  companion.  "That  Emperor  up 
there,  for  instance.  If  he  could  not  have  had 
the  luck  of  a  bullet  at  Waterloo,  why  hadn't  he 
the  wit,  after  talking  things  over  with  Montali- 
vat,  at  the  Hotel  Lambert,  and  confessing  that 
all  was  lost — to  come  up  here,  mount  that  col- 
umn, and  use  his  droit  au  volf  The  finest  op- 
portunity for  an  effect  that  ever  was  thrown 
away!  Imagine  the  superb  chance  he  had  :  to 
come  out  on  the  summit  of  that  monument  of 
his  own  glory,  and  stand  in  his  own  true  garb, 
gray  over-coat  and  cocked  hat,  beside  that  classic 
ideal :  look  his  last  on  the  Tuileries  and  the  In- 
valides,  and  go  to  heaven — by  way  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  adoring  world  would  have  gathered 
up  the  scattered  relics  of  the  real  man,  while  the 
Ideal  Image  would  still  have  stood  on  high,  de- 
fying the  storms  of  heaven  and  history." 

We  had  crossed  the  Place  and  entered  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  He  turned  and  said,  "I  won- 
der no  one  thought  of  that  at  the  Hotel  Lam- 
bert that  night.  But  I  suppose  he  would  no 
more  have  listened  to  it  then  than  he  does  now. 
Ohe  Lambert /"  he  cried.  But  the  outraged 
statue  kept  his  bronze  eyes  fixed  on  Corsica. 

Walking  toward  the  Boulevard,  he  said,  "In 
general  there  are  objections  to  going  off  that 
column.  It  would  not  be  neat  to  light  on  the 
railings  at  the  bottom,  and  besides,  you  might 
kill  an  Invalide  of  the  Guard." 

We  sat  down  to  our  coffee  at  the  Cafe  Napol- 
itain. 

I  began  with  the  sacramental  question  of 
school-boys  ;  "  What's  your  name  ?" 

He  said,  "  Guess  it.  You  guessed  my 
State." 

"  Merriwether,  Cabell,  Marshall,  Shelby—" 

"There,  that  will  do.  Shelby  Cabell  is 
enough.  I'll  try  yours.  Woolfolk,  Peyton, 
Clay,  Rowan,  Blair — " 

"And  Harding."  I  supplied  the  patronymic. 

"I  swear,"  said  Cabell,  "I  can  smell  the 
Blue  Grass  when  I  hear  such  names." 

We  talked  of  home.  If  Cabell  was  mad,  as 
I  had  begun  to  suspect,  the  evil  spirit  vanished 
at  the  awaking  of  old  memories.  We  rained 
questions  upon  each  other.  Where  did  you  go 
to  school  ?  What  has  become  of  Joe  Coleman  ? 
Whom  do  you  know  in  Lexington?  What 
sort  of  fellow  did  Miss  Peyton  marry  ?  Any  re- 
lation to  the  Logans  of  Logansport  ?  We  talked 
of  old  scenes  and  old  friends,  until  we  forgot  the 
Boulevard  and  its  flashing  lights  and  roaring 
wheels ;  the  savage  freshness  of  the  hills,  the 
vast  solitudes  of  the  prairies  came  back  to  me. 
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I  heard  around  me  the  slow  pouring  of  water 
from  carafes  to  absinthe  gobiets,  but  I  only 
thought  how,  under  the  early  starlight,  the  water 
was  dancing  down  the  white  ravine,  past  an  old 
plantation  on  Green  River.  I  heard  the  clatter 
of  tumblers  and  spoons,  and  thought  of  the 
tinkling  of  cow-bells  in  the  dim  woods  and  wil- 
lowy watersides  of  the  Great  West. 

We  sat  there  until  the  "little  ladies"  had 
spread  their  trailing  plumes  and  rustled  away, 
and  the  Cocodes  had  bored  each  other  to  the 
desired  somnolence,  and  the  lights  were  dead, 
the  bummers  fled,  and  all  but  us  departed.  A 
heavy-eyed  Ganymede  approaches. 

"Pardon,  Messieurs,  mais" — and  his  shoul- 
ders go  up  to  his  ears. 

"True,  it  is  late:  /'addition.''1 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?"  (Together.) 

"Champs  Elysees  61." 

"line  Racine  2." 

"Come,  and  see  me." 

"Of  course.  I  don't  find  a  Fayette  County 
man  lying  around  loose  often  enough  not  to  ap- 
preciate one  when  I  stumble  over  him." 

From  that  time  forward  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Shelby  Cabell.  At  first  I  thought  him  a  little 
deranged,  but  after  I  knew  him  better  I  con- 
sidered his  frequent  references  to  suicide  in  its 
aesthetic  phases  a  harmless  affectation,  which 
though  sometimes  tiresome  was  oftener  amusing. 
If  from  time  to  time  a  vague  suspicion  came  to 
me  that  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  painful  in- 
terest in  this  subject  to  Cabell  than  appeared,  it 
vanished  when  I  met  him  again.  For  he  was 
almost  always  gay,  hearty,  and  all  alive.  He 
intensely  enjoyed  seeing  his  own  theories  bur- 
lesqued, and  took  a  keen  relish  in  running  into 
absurdity  his  own  ghastly  fancies,  lie  always 
announced  his  intention  of  "going  off  that  way 
sometime,"  but  always  lightly,  even  jestingly. 
It  was  at  first  unpleasant  to  hear  so  grim  a  sub- 
ject so  frequently  mentioned  even  in  jest,  but 
I  at  last  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  even 
amused  at  the  infinite  variety  of  his  gory  rever- 
ies. The  Western  people  arc  all  more  or  less 
original  and  individual,  and  their  characters  are 
as  hard  to  polish  as  diamonds.  They  carry  their 
knobbiness  and  their  sharp  angles  through  all 
the  friction  of  time  and  society.  They  are  hard 
to  polish,  but  they  are  as  hard  to  corrupt.  Vice 
breaks  her  teeth  on  them.  Even  the  frightful 
solvent  of  slavery  has  not  been  enough  to  melt 
down  the  rugged  virtues  of  the  Kentucky  char- 
acter. It  has  left  stains,  of  course,  but  they  do 
not  go  below  the  surface.  Shelby  Cabell  was  a 
fair  type  of  these  people. 

He  was  of  good  height,  spare  build,  not  per- 
fectly erect.  The  Kentuekian  grows  fast,  and 
when  young  has  a  slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders, 
which  disappears  with  the  slenderness  of  youth. 
At  fifty  he  is  portly  and  straight  as  an  arrow. 
He  had  very  good  eyes  ;  that  is,  they  were  well 
set,  wide  apart,  brows  gracefully  arched ;  the 
eyes  themselves  were  like  all  gray  eyes.  The 
expression  of  his  face  in  repose  was  grave.  His 
complexion  was  dark,  too  dark  to  suit  perfectly 


the  hair  and  eyes  :  but  that  you  see  continually 
among  the  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
There  is  a  certain  richness  of  organization  that 
embrowns,  under  a  Western  sun,  a  face  that 
would  have  been  blonde  any  where  else.  Men 
blush  brown  out  West,  never  pink.  He  was 
put  together  rather  loosely,  but  a  man  would 
have  made  an  unlucky  mistake  in  selecting  him 
for  an  easy  adversary.  In  a  row  lie  would 
be  as  sure,  and  as  quick,  and  as  merciless  as  a 
piece  of  steel  machinery. 

He  was  generally  well  dressed,  though  a  little 
carelessly.  He  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  crav- 
ats. His  hats  were  too  apt  to  suggest  the  Ecole 
de  Medecine.  But  his  crowning  offense  was 
his  hair.  The  golden  fleece  which  he  brand- 
ished in  the  face  of  society  was  just  cause  for 
social  ostracism.  I  appealed  to  him  to  sacri- 
fice that  much  to  the  Decencies. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  oblige  you,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly;  "but  I  think  long  yellow  hair  is  a  fine 
feature  in  the  picture  of  a  fellow  'going  off' 
from  a  given  point.  It  gives  him  the  effect  of 
a  comet.  I  got  the  idea  from  a  painting  of  a 
lost  lady  plunging  from  London  Bridge.'' 

He  had  been  abroad  about  four  years.  His 
father  had  died  the  year  before  he  sailed,  leav- 
ing his  fortune  to  be  divided  in  three  portions 
among  his  sons.  Shelby,  the  second  son,  took 
all  of  his  patrimony  in  money  and  funds.  The 
elder  took  the  home  plantation,  and  the  cadet 
the  estate  coming  from  the  mother,  who  died 
when  they  were  children,  on  the  Tennessee 
border.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the 
older  brother  went  into  the  National  Army,  the 
younger  joined  the  revolt,  and  Shelby,  stuffing 
his  worldly  gear  into  a  carpet-bag,  went  to  Rich- 
mond to  seek  service  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  Confederate  States.  There  he  met  the  Hon- 
orable Epaminondas  Strutt,  who  was  about  sail- 
ing for  Europe  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.  The 
Honorable  and  high-toned  Epaminondas  wanted 
a  Secretary  of  Legation,  as  he  had  heard  it  was 
the  thing  for  diplomats  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
appendage  so  styled,  though  his  ideas  of  what 
were  the  duties  incident  to  that  function  were 
of  the  vaguest.  But  young  Cabell,  who  was 
burning  with  ardor  for  what  was  called  "ouah 
cause,"  and  whose  young  imagination  was  also 
perhaps  a  little  touched  by  indiscreet  reading, 
was  delighted  with  this  opportunity  of  serving 
his  embryo  nation  in  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe. 
It  was  a  sweet  thing,  doubtless,  to  die  for  one's 
country,  but  not  a  bitter  one  to  live  for  it  in  the 
town  where  the  Chevalier  de  Faublas  had  flour- 
ished, and  the  Lady  of  the  Camelias  had  queened 
it,  for  her  hour.  So  he  was  proud  and  happy, 
when,  one  night  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Spots- 
wood  House,  the  unctuous  and  effusive  states- 
man grasped  his  hand,  and  said:  "My  gifted 
young  friend,  your  father  was  my  most  intimate 
and  trusted  comrade  on  many  a  well-fought  field 
— political,  I  would  say.  We  fought  the  hell- 
hounds of  abolition  together  here.  I  have  se- 
lected your  father's  son  out  of  sixteen  applicants, 
to  continue  that  fight  on  a  furrin  shore.  No 
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thanks.  Sir, "  waving  a  pudgy  hand  with  a  splcn- 
did  magnanimity  and  moving  to  the  door. 

Cabell  stood  a  moment  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds,  until  the  bar-tender  said,  "Is you  or  the 
Judge  gwine  to  pay  fur  them  drinks?" 

"Oh,  I!    How  much?" 

"  Eleven  juleps  ;  two  brandy  strait ;  a  lemon 
he  put  in  his  pocket ;  and  a  tumbler  he  throwed 
at  a  dorg — two  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents — 
say  three  dollars  for  luck." 

Cabell's  duties  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  thus 
begun,  continued  in  much  the  same  way.  They 
came  to  a  sudden  and  brilliant  close  after  a  few 
months'  residence  in  Paris.  One  evening  at  his 
rooms  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Shelby  saw  his  high- 
toned  and  chivalrous  chief  grossly,  awkward- 
ly, yet  successfully,  cheating  at  Bluff.  He  went 
to  the  table,  seized  the  arm  of  the  high-toned, 
etc.,  took  an  ace  from  his  cuff  and  drew  it  across 
his  cheek.  He  then  took  the  sugar-tongs  from 
the  side-board  and  with  them  seized  firmly  the 
blooming  nose  of  the  high-toned,  and  led  him 
to  the  door.  He  came  back,  and  threw  the  su- 
gar-tongs out  of  the  window.  "  Gentlemen," 
he  said,  "  will  you  drink  to  my  retreat  from  the 
Diplomatic  service  of  our  country  ?" 

In  the  morning  he  received  a  letter  dismiss- 
ing him  from  "the  service."    The  Honorable 
Epaminondas  wrote  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  high-toned  and  reliable  gentleman  that 
Cabell  had  been  educated  at  a  New  England 
College,  and  had  there  doubtless  imbibed  radi-  ; 
cal  and  disorganizing  notions,  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  holding  an  office  of  such  deli-  | 
cacy  and  trust  as  Secretary  to  a  Confederate 
States  Plenipotentiary.    He  said  he  would  re-  i 
port  his  action  in  the  case  to  the  President,  who  ! 
would  doubtless  be  grieved,  as  he  was,  at  the  ; 
unworthiness  of  one  he  had  loved  and  trusted. 
Not  one  word  of  the  scene  of  the  night  before. 

Shelby's  illusions  died  hard,  but  they  perish- 
ed one  by  one.  Thus  deprived  of  all  opportu- 
nity of  serving  the  cause  he  worshiped — for  the 
letter  of  Strutt  would,  of  course,  be  conclusive 
against  him  at  Richmond — he  grew  restless  and 
discontented.  He  gradually  broke  with  most  of 
the  refugees  in  Paris.  He  soon  discovered  that , 
his  apparent  popularity  was  only  due  to  his  lav- 
ish extravagance,  and  his  presumed  wealth.  His 
first  efforts  at  retrenchment  convinced  him  of 
that.  He  had  been  young  and  credulous  enough 
to  dream  that  he  was  loved  for  himself.  When 
he  first  talked  one  evening  about  a  simple  pas- 
toral menage  in  the  country,  he  was  answered 
by  pretty  badinage  and  caresses  that  made  him 
forget  his  theme.  The  second  time  a  pair  of  , 
plump  shoulders  were  shrugged  petulantly,  and 
the  red  lips  said  with  some  energy,  "Mais,  e'eat  , 
unc  trie."  He  determined  one  day  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  His  fair  enslaver  lived  in  | 
the  Avenue  Marigny.  As  he  reached  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honors  ho  saw  her  \ 
alighting  from  her  carriage.  She  was  with  the 
Comte  de  Playoff,  a  young  Russian  who  had 
just  come  down  to  Paris  to  beggar  his  heart  and 
get  rid  of  a  few  millions.     He  followed  them  up 


!  to  her  apartment    His  ring  was  not  answered 
;  for  some  minutes.    When  the  saucy  face  of  the 
bonne  appeared  he  started  to  enter.     She  stood 
in  the  way,  and  said,  "Madame  n'y  est  pat." 

"  You  lie  !"  said  the  furious  boy  ;  but  suddenly 
struck  with  a  desire  to  be  further  assured,  he 
said,  kindly,  "Pardon  me,  Lisette,  but  I  am 
sure  she  has  entered.  Ask  again,  and  sav  it 
is  I." 

I  The  girl  went  through  the  ante-chamber  and 
into  the  salon.  In  a  moment  she  reappeared 
and  said,  "  Madame  is  going  to  the  country  to- 
morrow, and  is  desolate  not  to  see  Monsieur ;  but 
i  it  is  impossible :  she  is  too  busy.  She  will  be 
;  happy  to  meet  Monsieur  next  winter  if  Monsieur 
finds  himself  in  Paris." 

She  shut  the  door  in  his  face.  The  Ken- 
tuckian  drew  back  his  fist  to  smash  the  panel, 
but  thought  better  of  it  and  went  home,  deeply 
disgusted  and  humiliated.  He  was  not  jealous, 
because  his  time  had  not  come  to  love. 

These  incidents,  and  many  others  he  recount- 
ed to  me  from  time  to  time,  rubbed  the  butter- 
fly-dust very  rapidly  from  the  wings  of  his  illu- 
sions. He  was  getting  blase  almost  before  he 
was  grown.  His  restlessness  became  invincible. 
He  wandered  over  Europe  and  into  Asia  for  two 
years.  He  squandered  most  of  his  property. 
He  exhausted  most  of  the  amusements  which 
young  men  work  so  conscientiously  to  exhaust. 
He  did  the  regular  things  that  every  body  must 
do  who  aspires  to  sit  in  the  august  congregation 
of  the  Fast. 

He  had  now  come  back  to  Paris  to  "spend 
the  evening  of  his  days,"  he  said,  "tranquilly. 
The  pomps  and  glories  of  the  world  charm  me 
no  more.  I  taste  the  joys  reserved  for  the  phi- 
losopher. I  wear  a  bad  hat.  I  shove  no  paste- 
board. I  wear  no  gloves.  I  read  some  books. 
I  see  some  plays,  as  thou  dost,  Antony.  I  have 
no  wife,  no  child,  no  country.  I  have  no  heroes 
to  worship.  My  President  was  caught  the  other 
day  scudding  through  a  corn-field  in  his  wife's 
shawl  and  gyasticutum,  I  believe  they  call  it. 
All  my  old  masters  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  secession  have  taken  the  iron-clad  oath.  I 
don't  want  to  be  reconstructed.  I  have  been  a 
secessionist  ever  since  I  was  bom,  and  I  can't  lie 
about  it.  The  cause  is  gone  in  disaster  and  dis- 
grace, but  I  don't  think  it  will  pay  to  take  the 
victor's  oath  for  the  few  days  I  have  to  live." 

One  day  I  said  to  him,  "  Providence  is  clear- 
ly against  suicide  at  present.  An  officer  of  the 
Lanciers  in  the  Rue  dc  la  Villc-rEvcquc  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  this  world  yesterday.  He 
fell  on  his  sword.  It  pierced  him  from  point  to 
hilt,  but  dodged  every  vital  spot.  Without 
waiting  to  draw  it  out  he  seized  his  razor  and 
made  two  savage  cuts  at  his  throat.  His  razor 
scorned  to  touch  bis  windpipe  or  jugular.  Dis- 
gusted, he  cocked  his  Derringer  and  fired  into 
his  left  temple.  The  flash  burned  his  hair  and 
scorched  his  eyelashes,  but  the  ball  skimmed 
round  between  skin  and  skull  ami  got  out  on 
the  other  side,  lie  staggered  to  his  bed,  but  in 
a  moment  discovered  he  was  not  yet  in  heaven, 
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and  rushed  to  his  window  (he  lived  au  cinqiiieme) 
and  vaulted  over  his  balcony — " 

"Sensible  at  last,"  said  Cabell;  "he  should 
have  commenced  with  that!" 

"  But  at  that  instant  an  upholsterer's  wagon 
filled  with  feather-beds  passed,  and  received  him 
fainting.  The  boy  who  drove  was  frightened 
out  of  a  year's  growth  at  this  addition  to  his 
load  —  a  mad  Frenchman,  with  a  staff"  sword 
spitting  him  through  the  body,  a  Derringer  still 
grasped  in  his  fist,  and  a  gaping  bullet  hole  on 
oach  side  of  his  head.  They  took  him  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  to-day  Dr.  Peloton,  from  whom  I  have 
the  story,  tells  me  he  will  be  ready  for  duty  in  a 
fortnight." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Shelby,  with  real  sym- 
pathy; "he  will  be  so  demoralized  by  a  failure 
like  that  that  he  will  never  try  it  again.  A 
man  can't  be  too  careful  and  cool  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  saw  a  superb  piece  of  work  not  long 
ago.  A  young  fellow  in  my  street  had  gotten 
tired  of  this  make-shift  world,  and  especially  of 
this  Old-Clo'  Empire.  He  knew  a  little  English 
also,  and  read  Carl  vie.  He  had  become  im- 
bued with  the  great  Scotchman's  philosophy — 
'  this  world  is  for  the  strong  and  the  mighty;  if 
you  are  not  strong  and  mighty  shut  your  mouth, 
and  don't  maunder  about  those  who  are;  if  that 
is  hard,  you  can  die — that's  always  easy and 
he  concluded  to  die.  He  bought  an  ordinary 
axe,  and  after  taking  out  the  helve,  he  fastened 
a  pair  of  dumb-bells  to  the  ends  of  the  blade. 
He  drove  a  staple  tightly  into  his  ceiling.  He 
tied  a  cord  to  his  axe  and  passed  it  through  the 
staple.  With  the  cord  in  his  hand  he  lay  down 
on  the  floor,  placing  his  head  in  a  circle  he  had 
drawn  on  the  planks  with  chalk.  liaising  his 
axe  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  this  simple  ma- 
chinery, he  adjusted  his  head  so  that  the  fine 
blue  edge  of  the  steel  was  precisely  over  his  eyes 
— and  let  go.  I  went  into  the  room  two  days 
after.  His  concierge  had  come  to  me,  not 
knowing  where  he  could  be,  and  having  seen 
us  sometimes  together;  and  I  went  to  the  In- 
spector of  my  quarter.  We  went  up  together. 
It  was  a  dead  shot.  Struck  fair  in  the  eyes  and 
chipped  off  the  top  of  the  head,  as  you  split  an 
apple." 

"  Confound  you,  Cabell !"  I  protested— "  this 
specialty  of  yours  grows  sometimes  too  horrible 
to  be  amusing." 

"  Not  amusing,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "but  rath- 
er edifying.  Yet  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
great  geniuses  who  do  a  good  thing  in  this  way 
can  tell  us  nothing  about  it.  All  we  really 
know  is  derived  from  the  frivolous  bunglers  who 
balk  at  the  gates.  There  is  one  thought  that 
as  often  as  it  occurs  to  me  strikes  me  with  hor- 
ror." 

His  brow  contracted  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
clenched  his  hands  and  teeth  like  a  strong  man 
in  bodily  pain.    After  a  moment  he  continued  : 

"You  know  you  think  very  fast  in  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  swift  sailing  boat  in  a  gale — a  fast  horse 
flying  against  the  wind — wake  up  your  mind  to  an 
amazing  activity.    I  have  never  thought  so  fast 


and  so  freely  as  when  I  used  to  steal  my  father's 
blood-horses  out  of  the  stable  and  ride  quarter- 
races  in  the  moonlight  with  the  Merriwether 
boys.  I  can't  help  fearing — and  shuddering  at 
it — that  when  a  man  finds  his  life  so  snarled 
and  twisted  that  he  must  drop  it  as  a  bad  job, 
and  so  goes  off  from  some  given  point" — this 
was  Cabell's  favorite  expression  :  amidst  all  his 
eccentricities  he  was  always  faithful  to  his  pref- 
erence of  a  great  leap  and  plunge  as  the  proper 
way  to  quit  this  world — "he  may  find  in  the 
busy  second  of  his  fall,  that  what  seemed  so  im- 
possible was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  he  may  see  the  very  means  of  gaining  his 
life's  set  prize,  so  dearly  longed  for  and  misera- 
bly despaired  of,  blazing  before  his  sickening 
brain.  The  very  air  as  it  whistles  by  him  may 
hiss  in  his  ringing  ears  how  it  might  have  been 
done !  I  tell  you,  Harding,  that  gravels  vie 
sometimes !" 

"And  I  tell  you,  Cabell,  that  is  the  first 
sensible  word  I  have  heard  you  utter  on  this 
subject.  I  can't  conceive  a  more  pitiable  figure 
than  that  of  a  suicide  in  the  next  world.  It 
will  be  like  that  we  sometimes  cut  in  troubled 
dreams,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  a  bright  salon 
crowded  with  very  fine  company,  and  suddenly 
perceive  we  have  omitted  to  put  on  our  trowscrs." 

Cabell  would  rarely  discuss  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  suicide.  He  pretended  to  consider  that 
a  settled  matter  for  himself.  But  ho  was  al- 
ways ready  to  treat  of  the  comparative  advant- 
ages of  different  styles  of  self-destruction.  He 
contended  sturdily  for  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion as  the  best  and  most  artistic  agent  for  the 
purpose.  That  given,  he  was  not  bigoted  as  to 
place  and  time.  He  had  the  heights  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  Paris  noted  down  in 
his  tablets,  with  a  careful  computation  of  the 
progressive  velocity  of  a  body  falling  from  pin- 
nacle to  pavement.  He  seemed  to  delight  in 
the  bristling  array  of  figures  which  expressed 
the  frightful  momentum  of  a  weight  of  14;) 
pounds  (he  weighed  that  in  his  boots)  increas- 
ing as  the  square  of  the  distance  traversed. 

"Notre  Dame,"  he  said,  "would  be  a  superb 
point  of  departure.  A  clean,  sheer  fall  from 
the  front  facade  on  the  pave.  But  Heaven 
only  know.s  Avhcn  the  demolitions  will  be  over, 
and  you  don't  want  to  come  down  on  a  heap  of 
rubbish  and  mason's  tools.  And,  really,  one 
does  not  feel  entirely  comfortable  in  following 
in  the  wake  of  Claud  Frollo. 

"The  Tour  St.  Jacques  laBoucheric  is  more 
finished  and  compact.  It  is  especially  conven- 
ient, since  they  have  covered  the  saint's  hack 
with  gas-fixtures  for  illuminations,  by  which  you 
can  climb  to  his  hat,  and  bid  good-by  to  the  Old 
Paris,  with  nothing  between  you  and  heaven. 
But  if  one  is  going  to  do  the  ecclesiastical  thing 
at  all,  he  might  as  well  buy  a  third-class  ticket 
to  Strasbourg,  and  take  his  flight  from  the  great- 
est spire  in  the  world." 

He  generally  concluded  by  saying,  "Aft'-r 
all,  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile  is  good  enough  f  >r  the 
likes  o'  inc." 
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The  better  I  knew  Cal)ell  the  more  I  won- 
dered at  this  odd  affectation,  for  I  thought  it 
in 'thing  else.  He  w:is  so  eool  and  imperturba- 
ble, and  so  genial  and  cordial ;  his  views  of  life 
were,  with  this  exception,  so  just,  and  his  health, 
above  all,  so  perfect,  that  I  never  dreamed  he 
was  in  earnest.  At  the  same  time  this  fanciful 
style  of  speech  was  utterly  out  of  character. 
He  was  not  a  man  you  would  expect  to  hear 
babbling  for  the  mere  sake  of  babble.  There- 
fore, though  never  really  disquieted,  I  was  oft- 
en puzzled  by  his  talk.  I  had  as  yet  seen  no 
adequate  cause  for  the  entire  indifference  to  life 
he  professed.  When  you  see  a  man  hopelessly 
crushed  and  ruined,  bankrupt  of  life  and  hope, 
you  ask,  "  Who  was  she  ?"  I  could  not  see,  in 
the  greatest  freedom  of  Cabell's  confidences, 
any  sign  that  a  single  one  of  the  many  tenants 
that  had  flitted  in  and  out  of  his  heart  had  ever, 
like  Claude  Duval,  carved  her  name  on  its  walls. 

The  Western  man  has  a  great  gift  of  silence 
in  these  matters.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  expect 
it  in  others.  I  should  not  have  thought  of  con- 
fiding a  serious  love-affair  to  Cabell.  But  as 
he  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  me 
I  concluded  there  was  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing.   Illogical,  but  natural  enough. 

One  afternoon  he  and  I  were  at  my  windows 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  avenue  was  filled 
with  its  usual  chaos  of  carriages  rolling  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Shelby  was  in  his  pleasant- 
cst  vein.  His  satire  was  always  sunny  and 
fresh ;  never  morbid  and  poisonous  as  a  man's 
wit  is  apt  to  grow  in  Paris.  He  sat  in  the  warm 
golden  light,  twisting  his  vcIIoav  mustache,  and 
talking  in  his  quaint,  half-sleepy  way  about  a 
project  he  had  once  cherished  of  constructing  a 
Bois  de  la  Fayette  near  the  race-track  at  Lex- 
ington, describing,  with  a  quiet  verve  that  was 
inimitable,  the  teams  and  the  toilets  that  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Blue  Grass  Kegion 
would  have  displayed  there.  I  heard  hard 
swearing  below  my  windows  and  looked  out. 
A  voituro.  de  place  lumbering  down  the  hill,  had 
struck  the  wheel  of  another  laboring  up,  and 
there  was  a  crash,  and  a  jam,  and  a  temporary 
halt  of  the  long  line  of  vehicles.  I  saw  the  blood 
bays  of  the  exquisite  Marquise  de  Bellechasse 
reined  back  on  their  haunches,  and  behind  them 
a  Daumont,  full  of  the  prettiest  toilet  and  the 
prettiest  woman  in  Paris.  She  gave  me  a  lan- 
guid nod  of  recognition,  as  the  postillions  saw 
a  break  in  the  line  and  dashed  by. 

Cabell  gazed  at  the  equipage  like  a  man  mes- 
merized, his  hands  clenched,  a  bright  spot  burn- 
ing on  his  check,  his  lips  half  open,  his  whole 
life  blazing  in  his  fixed  gray  eyes.  I  looked  at 
him  with  astonishment.  His  face  was  new  and 
strange  to  me. 

In  a  moment  he  sank  back  in  his  chair  and 
fell  to  twisting  his  mustache  again. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  see?"    I  asked. 

"The  door  of  my  closet  flew  open  and  I  saw 
my  skeleton,"  he  answered,  as  if  at  random,  like 
a  sleepy  child. 

"What,  Madame  de  Bellechasse ?"  I  cried. 


"  Y'es,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  tone;  "though 
it  does  require  some  clairvoyance  to  see  a  skel- 
eton under  those  beautiful  lines,  and  Madame 
'  would  not  like  to  consider  herself,  nor  yet  to 
be  so  considered,  in  that  bony  light'" — quoting 
Dickens,  as  many  of  us  do,  when  we  want  to 
close  an  embarrassing  inquisition  or  argument. 
Mr.  Boffin,  and  Captain  Cuttle,  and  Richard 
Sniveller  have  helped  me  out  of  more  tight 
places  than  all  my  friends  together. 

That  evening  Cabell,  as  he  was  going,  said, 
"Lend  me  a  hundred  or  two  francs." 

I  gave  him  the  bills. 

"  Shall  I  write  you  a  note?" 

I  had  never  taken  a  promissory  note  before 
from  a  friend.  But  a  new  idea  had  come  to  me. 
I  imagined  a  use  for  one.  So  I  said  "  Yes,  there 
are  pens  and  papier.    Write  it  in  French." 

He  looked  up  inquiringly,  but  as  I  made  no 
further  explanation,  he  wrote  the  note,  which 
I  laid  away. 

The  next  day  I  dined  with  an  old  Washing- 
ton friend,  whom  I  had  known  as  an  attache  of 
the  French  Legation.  Two  titles  and  as  many 
fortunes  had  fallen  upon  him  through  the  time- 
ly kindness  of  a  couple  of  uncles  who  had  con- 
siderately died  within  a  year  of  each  other,  leav- 
ing him  sole  heir.  It  had  not  spoiled  him. 
Good  fortune  never  spoiled  any  body.  It  is  bad 
luck  that  gives  the  devil  his  opportunity  over 
men.  At  De  Bachevillc's  I  met'  the  Marquise 
de  Bellechasse,  and  sat  beside  her  at  dinner. 

I  think  I  had  better  not  attempt  to  describe 
her.  I  have  rarely  known  a  beauty  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  women,  so  warmly  admired 
by  men.  The  source  of  her  fascination  was  in 
her  "general  effect."  So  much  so  that  I  have 
heard  two  men  who  were  equally  infatuated  with 
her  dispute  as  to  the  color  of  her  eyes.  The 
quarrel  was  adjourned  from  the  Jockey  Club  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  unfortunate  fel- 
low who  swore  by  the  brown  eyes  of  his  empress 
was  carried  home  with  a  broken  rib.  The  vic- 
tor flew  to  the  feet  of  the  fair  cause  of  discord  to 
sun  himself  in  the  light  of  the  blue  eyes  he  had 
defended,  and  found  them  hazel.  She  seemed 
very  tall,  but  was  very  little  over  the  medium 
height  of  women.  Her  imposing  air,  her  Juno- 
like walk,  deceived  every  one.  If  her  face  had 
been  faithfully  put  in  marble,  it  would  have  been 
too  cold,  too  strong.  There  would  have  seemed 
to  be  too  much  character  in  the  traits.  But  no 
man  could  resist  the  strange,  subtle  charm  of 
that  soft,  bright  smile  veiling  in  sweet  and  fem- 
inine beauty  the  fine  firm  mouth.  There  is  not 
more  variety  in  the  myriad  lights  smitten  ont 
from  a  great  diamond  shaken  in  the  sun  than  in 
the  shifting  expressions  of  her  dark  and  unfath- 
omable eyes.  Like  the  mocking-bird  of  the 
Western  woods  they  talked  all  languages  but 
their  own.  They  were  too  faithful  ever  to  be- 
tray their  mistress.  It  was  her  superb  self- 
command  that  gave  her  command  over  others. 
Women  instinctively  felt  this  chilly  empire  over 
passion  that  she  possessed,  and  took  their  re- 
venge by  small  criticism.    Men,  beguiled  by  the 
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music  of  her  voice,  the  languid  fall  of  the  long, 
dark  lashes  over  the  vigilant  eyes  they  veiled, 
the  sweet  smile  that  could  seem  so  tired  and 
dreamy,  were  conquered  hefore  they  thought  of 
defending  themselves.    Many  a  man  thought  on  I 
Monday,  at  the  Tuilerics,  that  this  splendid 
woman  was  in  love  with  him.   lie  met  her  again 
on  Tuesday  at  a  Ministerial  reception  on  the  i 
Right  Bank,  and  was  charmed  and  puzzled.  The  , 
next  night  he  went  to  the  receptions  on  the  Left 
Bank,  expressly  to  meet  her,  and  woke  up  Thurs- 
day morning  restless  and  excited  and  alert, 
planii    g  and  scheming  to  see  her  again,  in  love 
and  never  dreaming  it. 

She  concealed  her  youth  as  many  women  do 
their  age.  Her  manner  was  that  of  a  splendid 
young  matron  of  thirty.  But  her  cheek  was  in- 
fantine in  its  freshness,  in  spite  of  the  gravity 
of  the  eyes.  Her  form  was  superh  in  the  per- 
fection and  grace  of  its  curves  ;  hut  its  lithe,  and 
slender,  and  elastic  beauty  had  all  the  indiscre- 
tion of  a  family  record.  It  looked,  as  she  was, 
twenty-two  years  old. 

Though  a  good  enough  Christian  in  her  way, 
she  firmly  believed  in  the  unscriptural  doctrine 
p  hiding  your  light  under  a  bushel.  She  was 
full  of  talent,  but  did  her  best  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight.  It  hurts  the  self-love  of  men  for  women 
to  be  clever,  and  she  did  not  care  to  add  insult 
to  the  injury  she  did.  So  that  few  men  knew 
that  Adele  de  Bellechasse  read  in  five  languages 
nearly  all  that  appeared  of  value  in  art,  and  sci- 
ence, and  history. 

She  was  an  American,  daughter  of  what  the 
newspapers  call  a  Merchant  Prince.  A  man 
enriched  by  sagacious  trade.  If  he  had  enlisted 
for  a  soldier,  he  would  have  been  a  General.  If 
he  had  drifted  into  politics,  a  Senator.  lie  was 
a  square,  grave,  witty,  shrewd,  well-bred  man, 
with  a  bald  head  and  a  white  mustache,  who 
could  drive  his  own  bargains  and  his  own  horses, 
and  buy  his  own  books  and  his  own  wine,  and 
who  wouldn't  be  condescended  to  by  a  prince,  if 
a  prince  were  ass  enough  to  try  it.  A  man 
whom  no  country  on  earth  but  America  could 
send  out.  Every  where  else  it  requires  one  life- 
time to  make  a  fortune,  and  three  to  learn  how 
to  spend  it. 

"When  Adele  Brinton  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  she  was  driving  in  the  Bois  with  her  father 
one  pleasant  day.  As  they  drew  up  by  the  Lake, 
a  young  fellow  of  about  sixty-five,  with  sus- 
piciously black  hair,  approached  the  carriage, 
bowed  with  stiff  jauntiness,  and  began  an  aim- 
less conversation  with  Mr.  Brinton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staring  at  the  pretty  girl  beside  him. 
In  a  moment  Brinton  said,  "  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, do  you  remember  the  little  girl  I  had  with 
me  in  Spain  in  1852?  Adele,  this  is  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bellechasse."  The  Marquis  bowed  with 
jaunty  stiffness,  and  addressed  his  conversation 
to  the  late  little  girl.  A  week  later  he  asked 
Mr.  Brinton  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
"Ask  her,"  said  the  father,  ringing  for  Adele. 
She  came  in,  fresh,  and  dewy,  and  bright,  and 
stopped  on  the  threshold,  seeing  the  jaunty  vcter- 


!  an  again.  "The  Marquis  has  something  to  say 
to  you,"  said  Brinton,  passing  into  his  library. 
The  astonished  Marquis  gasped  out  his  prayer, 
all  his  jauntiness  shaken  from  him  by  this  un- 
heard-of procedure.  The  young  lady,  not  in 
the  least  astonished,  listened  with  respectful  at- 
tention and  accepted  with  composure.  "Come 
i  in,  papa!"  she  called.  Mr.  Brinton  entered. 
J  "  Embrasse  ton  Jils"  she  said,  laughingly,  and 
left  the  two  old  gentlemen  to  talk  business. 

It  was  a  perfect  menage.  The  Marquis  made 
it  the  study  of  his  life  to  please  his  lovely  young 
wife.  Malicious  people  said  he  was  faithful  in 
that  object  "even  unto  death."  He  enjoyed  his 
treasure  only  two  years,  and  left  his  name  and 
great  wealth  to  his  widow.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  Embassador  at  the  Court  of— well, 
these  are  critical  times  for  kings,  we  will  say  the 
King  of  Thule.  Adele  had  a  great  success  in 
that  witty,  polished,  and  brilliant  court  The 
gayest  and  the  gravest  were  alike  at  her  feet. 
Young  Hussars  littered  her  hotel  with  anony- 
mous bouquets,  and  old  savans  made  homage 
to  her  of  ponderous  treatises  on  the  Origin  of 
Matter.  She  left  them  all  disconsolate  —  the 
periodicals  of  Thule  were  crammed  with  verses 
of  farewell — she  received  from  twenty  admirers 
the  highly  original  and  suggestive  cadeau  of  a 
bouquet  of  Vei-giss-mein-niclit — and  there  was 
not  beer  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  drown  the 
despair  of  the  Junlcerpartei.  She  came  down  to 
Paris.  She  induced  her  father  to  take  a  floor 
of  her  hotel,  and  she  accomplished  discreetly 
her  year  of  widowhood.  Then  she  appeared 
again  in  the  world,  and  Paris — I  mean  the  few 
hundreds  who  call  themselves  Paris — was  in 
emotion,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  the  full 
moon  wakes  them  from  their  sleep,  and  they 
scuffle  to  gain  one  instant  of  her  gilding  light. 

"The  first  thing  the  Marquise  said  to  me,  as 
we  took  our  places  at  the  table,  was,  "  Who  was 
that  in  your  window  yesterday?" 

"My  friend  Cabell;  but  you  know  him?" 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  hesitatingly.    "  How  do  you 
know  I  know  him  ?    What  did  he  sav  about 
me?" 

"Nothing.  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  Ca- 
bell." 

"  Answer  me?" 

"  Really,  it  is  because  Cabell  said  nothing 
about  you  that  I  am  curious  to  know  what  your 
acquaintance  has  been." 

"I  don't  like  to  give  something  for  nothing. 
Tell  me  all  you  know  about  him,  and  then  I  will 
take  your  question  into  consideration." 

I  gave  her  in  brief  an  account  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Shelby  Cabell.  It  lasted,  with  her 
interruptions  and  questions,  from  fish  to  finger- 
bowls,  and  she  had  told  me  nothing.  The,  la- 
dies went  to  the  drawing-room  and  the  men  staid 
behind  with  De  Bacheville,  to  drink  a  punch  of 
Bourbon  whisky,  an  old  Washington  habit  of 
his. 

When  we  joined  the  ladies  Madame  de  Belle- 
chasse, with  the  pretty  imperiousncss  that  was 
natural  to  Iter,  ordered  me  to  take  what  I  could 
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rescue  of  her  sofa  from  the  deluge  of  her  toilet. 
She  began  to  speak  of  Cabell  in  a  confidential 
manner,  which  at  once  rendered  me  the  envy  of  ; 
all  the  Frenchmen  there,  who  could  not  dream 
of  any  thing  but  a  flirtation  couched  in  a  semi- 
tone and  a  foreign  language. 

I  was  usually  ranked  among  the  victims  of 
Madame  de  Bellechassc.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
her.  I  was  very  much  attached  to  her  father. 
They  were  both  very  kind  to  me.  I  believe  the 
only  tiling  Adele  saw  in  me  that  was  worth  her 
respect  was  that  I  did  not  love  her,  and  did  not 
Hatter  her.  This  was  something  phenomenal  in 
her  experience  of  men.  It  gave  her  a  dispro- 
portionate confidence  in  me.  She  told  me  more 
than  any  one  else,  I  believe.  She  thought 
aloud  in  my  company.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  her.  But  I  was  more  in  love  with  the 
Venus  of  Milo  than  with  Adele  de  Bellechasse, 
and  with  a  better  chance  of  a  return. 

I  have  said  all  this  to  explain  how  I  came  to 
know  the  story  of  Shelby  Cabell's  love.  Adele 
told  me  of  it  lightly  and  mirthfully,  as  she  told  I 
me  of  a  dozen  declarations  she  had  received  in 
a  week.  She  had  grown  utterly  skeptical  on 
the  subject  of  genuine  passion.  Her  endless 
"  successes"  had  brought  her  to  this.  She  saw 
few  men  she  respected.  She  had  never  for  an 
instant  loved.  So  far  as  that  god  was  concern- 
ed she  was  an  Atheist.  Her  lovers  filed  before 
her  like  an  unreal  pageant,  constructed  for  her 
amusement.  She  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
real  behind  the  scenes. 

Yet  even  in  talking  of  Cabell  she  seemed 
haunted  by  a  vague  suspicion  that  this  man  loved 
her.  She  did  not  care  for  him,  and  would  not 
marry  him  if  she  loved  him,  she  frankly  said. 
But  she  would  be  sorry  not  to  know  beyond  a 
doubt  if  she  were  really  loved  once  in  her  life- 
time. ' '  He  talked  very  much  like  the  rest,  but 
with  less  parade  of  passion,"  she  said,  finishing 
her  story,  "and  when  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  often  as  a  friend,  he  smiled  and  said  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  like  a 
little  rudeness  in  such  circumstances.  Alto- 
gether, his  manner  impressed  me  a  little,  and 
that  is  why  I  remembered  his  face,  and  asked 
you  about  him." 

"I  believe  that  Shelby  Cabell  loves  you  well 
enough  to  die  of  it  some  day." 

"C'est  un  peu  fort  9a?" 

She  was  always  unusually  heartless  when  she 
dropped  into  French.  So  I  rose  and  went  my 
way. 

I  have  no  heart  to  repeat  the  story  she  told 
me.  It  resolves  itself  into  this.  Cabell  saw 
her  one  night  in  a  Bal  Masque"  in  Thule.  The 
King  himself  had  asked  her  to  personate  his 
kingdom.  She  marched  at  the  head  of  a  cor- 
tege, representing  the  nations  of  the  world. 
She  had  a  walk,  in  those  great  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, that  was  worthy  of  the  Kemble  family. 
Incedo  regina  she  could  say  if  any  could.  Ca- 
bell was  dazzled.  He  was  presented  to  her,  and 
was  dragged  for  a  while  at  her  chariot-wheels. 
When  she  came  to  Paris  he  followed  her,  and 


I  a  year  before  he  declared  his  love ;  and  with 
the  unreasoning  presumption  of  all  true  passion 
:  he  claimed  her  love  in  return.    She  refused  him 
as  she  would  have  refused  a  porcelain  vase  to 
a  child  who  cried  for  it. 

For  her  it  was  the  amusement  of  a  half  hour. 
For  him  it  was  Life  against  Death.  A  thousand 
to  one  on  Death. 

From  that  night  I  was  a  prey  to  inquietude 
on  Cabell's  account.  I  had  the  key  to  his  rid- 
dle. He  affronted  death  with  that  utter  calm- 
ness I  had  thought  affectation,  because  he  had 
no  good  reason  for  living.  In  the  agony  of  his 
first  despair  he  had  resolved  to  die  ;  and  during 
the  long  months  that  followed  he  had  grown  so 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  violent  death,  that  it 
had  become  the  settled  habit  of  his  mind  to 
think  of  "dying  in  his  boots,"  as  they  phrase 
it  in  the  West,  just  as  other  people  think  vague- 
ly of  dying,  ages  hence,  in  bed.  I  could  not 
call  him  insane.  He  was  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  artistic  suicides;  but  the  mania  of  a 
1  gambler  or  a  turns t  was  no  less  incomprehensi- 
ble and  often  far  more  hurtful.  I  remembered 
all  the  old  saws  against  suicide,  and  used  them 
desperately  on  him.  But  his  reasons  for,  I  felt, 
were  stronger  than  mine  against,  in  their  effect 
upon  a  mind  and  a  nature  like  his. 

One  day  he  said,  "  Suicide  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  result  of  insanity.  You  have  said 
so  even.  Tell  me,  do  you  think  a  man  who 
coolly  throws  away  a  life  that  is  useless  and 
tiresome  is  as  crazy  as  one  who  sacrifices  in  a 
duel  a  life  full  of  pleasures  and  hopes  and  du- 
ties ?  Yet  you  call  one  act  madness,  and  the 
other  a  necessarv  regard  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind." 

I  was  silent,  for  I  had  been  silly  enough  to 
say  that.  I  thought  if  I  could  get  him  away 
from  Paris  I  could  cheat  him  by  degrees  out  of 
his  purpose.  But  he  would  not  leave  the  city. 
He  said  that  he  intended  to  live  as  long  as  his 
money  lasted,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  travel. 
"My  mind  once  made  up  to  ' go  off,' "  he  rea- 
soned, "I  am  satisfied  and  happy  enough  for 
the  few  days  that  remain.  The  world  has 
ceased  to  trouble  me.  I  look  on  myself  as  a 
dead  man,  and  have  a  foretaste  of  the  delights 
of  the  grave.  I  am  like  a  prisoner  who  will  be 
free  next  week,  and  begins  to  be  interested  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  jail,  which  was  horrible  be- 
fore he  heard  of  his  pardon,  and  would  be  again 
if  his  pardon  were  withdrawn." 

We  were  smoking  one  afternoon  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg.  A  little  child  ran  up  to 
Cabell  and  kissed  his  hand. 

"  Ca  va  toujours  Men,  ma  petite?"  he  said, 
kindly. 

"Oh  yes!"  she  said,  "and  we  all  pray  for 
you  every  night,  though  papa  says  such  a  great 
gentleman  does  not  want  our  prayers." 

"Papa  is  wrong.  I  want  them  very  much. 
Don't  forget !" 

"  Jamais"  said  the  little  one,  as  she  ran  back 
to  her  brother. 

"That  expansive  juvenile  makes  me  rem  em- 
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ber  that  I  am  going  off  sooner  than  I  had  in- 
tended," he  said. 

"  What  has  happened?"  I  asked. 

He  had  filled  his  mouth  with  an  enormous 
volume  of  smoke.  Two  thin  blue  lines  crept 
out  cf  his  nostrils  over  his  mustache,  were 
caught  by  the  undertow  and  dragged  into  his 
mouth.  The  tortured  smoke  came  slowly  out 
of  his  lips,  and  was  in  turn  captured  and  drawn 
into  his  nostrils.  A  moment  more  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  the  balsamic  vapor  shot  out  all 
at  once  like  burned  powder  from  a  cannon,  and 
curled  slowly  up  into  the  withering  foliage  of 
the  elms.  I  was  so  lost  in  admiration  of  this 
elaborate  master-piece  of  pneumatics  that  I  for- 
got his  story. 

"  Where  did  you  accumulate  all  that  sci- 
ence ?" 

"I  got  it,"  he  said,  "from  a  fellow  in  the 
Overland  Pony  Express.  But  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  something  else.  What  was  it  ?  Oh 
yes!  I  heard  last  week  of  a  poor  wretch  who 
made  up  his  mind,  if  he  had  one,  to  lay  his  head 
under  a  trip-hammer  in  an  iron-rolling  establish- 
ment. Not  a  bad  idea,  either.  But  the  poor 
creature's  heart  failed  him  when  he  got  by  the 
side  of  the  vast  monster,  beating  on  its  quiver- 
ing anvil  with  the  force  of  a  regiment  of  Vulcans 
fused  into  a  single  arm.  So  he  thought  he 
would  begin  with  his  fist.  It  was  a  hard,  horny, 
proletarian  fist,  but  the  smooth,  shining  face  of 
the  iron  came  down  and  flattened  bone  and 
blood  and  brawn  out  into  a  something  like  an 
unsuccessful  buckwheat  cake.  Of  course  it  did 
not  hurt  him  in  the  least,  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem being  too  much  shocked  to  feel.  Pie  stood 
staring  with  the  amused  face  of  a  stupid  child 
at  what  was  left  of  his  hand  until  they  carried 
him  home.  I  remembered  his  address,  and  it 
caught  my  eye  as  I  walked  through  the  Hue 
Mouffetard  a  few  days  ago.  I  thought  I  would 
go  up  and  talk  with  him.  I  might  get  some 
useful  new  idea  out  of  him.  I  introduced  my- 
self as  a  Visitor  of  the  Poor.  Two  or  three 
frightened  and  ragged  children  crept  into  cor- 
ners as  I  entered.  His  wife  was  crying  at  the 
window.  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  poor 
devil :  hunger  and  weakness  of  spirit  had  driven 
him  into  his  folly.  I  talked  with  the  wife  and  the 
babies.  The  woman  seemed  to  have  some  grit. 
She  had  been  a  flower-maker ;  said  she  was  sure 
of  a  living  if  she  could  raise  500  francs  to  begin 
upon.  In  three  years  she  could  save  4000  francs 
and  set  up  a  shop  of  her  own.  I  thought,  1  Here 
is  a  chance  to  do  something.  This  poor  woman 
is  brave  and  industrious,  and  having  brought 
those  two  little  Gauls  into  the  world,  she  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  continue  her  experiment 
with  them.'  I  had  in  my  pocket  five  notes  of 
1000  francs  each,  besides  some  odd  hundreds.  I 
had  settled  at  Munroe's  that  day  and  drawn  my 
whole  balance.  I  gave  her  5000  francs,  and 
told  her  what  my  address  was  in  case  any  body 
asked  where  she  got  so  much  money.  I  had 
the  incubus  of  a  husband  carted  off  to  the  Hos- 
pital, and  now  everv  thing  goes  with  them  on 
Vol.  XXXIII."— No.  197.— S s 
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wheels,  as  the  happy  creature  says.  She  sits  in 
her  little  shop  all  day  at  work  at  hideous  roses 
and  impossible  coquelicots,  which  are  bought  as 
fast  as  made,  and  dreams  of  some  day  seeing  her 
son  an  advocate  and  her  daughter  the  wife  of  a 
notary." 

"And  does  not  this  convince  you  that  you 
have  your  work  in  the  world  to  do  ?  Seeking 
;  the  happiness  of  others,  you  will  find  your  own. 
These  things  always  hunt  in  couples.  Don't 
you  see  you  have  gained  a  victory  over  your- 
self?" 

' '  A  victory  of  Py rrhus.  Only  it  doesn't  need 
another  such  to  undo  me.  I  have  not  the  where- 
withal for  many  more  days.  I  am  not  sorry 
for  that,  however.  This  project  of  mine  has 
been  hanging  by  the  eyelids  long  enough.  So 
you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  me  figuring  be- 
fore long  in  a  j'ait-Pans.  Good-day,"  he  said, 
"I  dine  to-day  cliez  Duval,  and  to-morrow — 
Quien  sabe  ?" 

I  watched  him  moving  off  with  his  light, 
springing  stride,  graceful  and  free  as  an  Indian's, 
and  I  would  not  believe  so  much  life  and  beauty 
and  strength  was  to  be  quenched.  He  turned 
at  the  first  corner  and  looked  back  to  nod  to  me 
again.  The  level  sunlight  was  pouring  its  last 
rays  through  the  dusty  street,  and  I  saw  him  in 
a  sort  of  nimbus  that  does  me  good  to  remem- 
ber now.  It  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  darker 
when  he  was  gone. 

I  went  home  feeling  very  anxious.  I  was 
entirely  powerless  against  his  quiet,  firm  pur- 
pose, which  had  been  cherished  so  long  as  to 
become  to  him  a  matter  of  course,  neither  to  be 
questioned  nor  defended.  Had  I  called  him  in- 
sane and  asked  for  a  "  commission,"  any  dozen 
doctors  in  Paris  would  have  called  me  insane 
after  the  inquest.  I  resolved  to  play  my  only 
card.  I  still  preserved  the  promissory  note  he 
had  given  me.  He  had  paid  the  money  long 
ago,  but  had  not  thought  of  his  note. 

I  sent  for  a  half-starved  limb  of  the  law  whom 
I  had  employed  in  one  or  two  little  matters. 
Jacques  Loup  was  a  small,  wiry,  sharp-looking 
man,  with  a  brown  wig  and  the  most  remark- 
able eye-teeth  I  ever  saw.  They  gave  him  a 
look  of  unutterable  craftiness  and  malice.  Yet 
the  little  man  was  as  amiable  as  a  sheep,  and 
had  no  passions  but  for  marionnettes  and  can- 
died chestnuts. 

I  told  him  I  would  give  him  the  full  value  of 
the  note  if  he  would  put  the  debtor  into  Clichy 
within  the  briefest  possible  delay.  I  did  not 
want  the  money ;  I  wanted  the  body  of  the 
debtor. 

"I  see  perfectly  these  have  somewhat  of  mys- 
terious there  within.  That  does  not  regard  me. 
I  will  impress  myself  to  execute  your  vows." 

Loup  prided  himself  on  his  English.  I  could 
understand  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  next  day  I  found  Cabell's  card  at  my 
house:  he  had  scrawled  on  it  "A  little  black- 
guard with  big  tusks  dunned  me  to-day  for  that 
note  I  paid  you.  I  kicked  him  a  little.  Was 
that  right?    Stole  it,  I  suppose." 
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Poor  Loup  was  having  heavy  weather,  it 
seemed.  I  kept  out  of  my  apartment  for  a  day 
or  two,  coming  furtively  in  for  cards  and  letters. 
I  find  another  card  from  Shelby — "My  little 
friend  with  the  big  tusks  is  suing  me  for  that 
note.    When  can  I  see  you?" 

The  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I  was  in  my 
parlor  and  heard  a  furious  ring.  I  squared  my- 
self to  meet  Cabell.  But  little  Loup  came  tot- 
tering in.  He  was  about  to  fall  on  my  shoul- 
der. I  moved  aside  and  he  collapsed  into  an 
arm-chair. 

"It  is  barbarous  and  savage,  Monsieur,  your 
debtor.  I  have  execute  your  vows;  but,  mon 
Dieu,  at  what  costly  cost!" 

He  began  to  grow  fearfully  rhetorical  and  in- 
volved. I  said,  "  Mr.  Loup,  your  English  is 
perfect,  but  a  trifle  too  artistic  for  purposes  of 
business.  Please  tell  me  in  French  what  you 
have  accomplished!" 

This  did  not  take  long.  The  furious  and 
blood-thirsty  Cabell  was  in  Clichy  since  noon. 
The  process,  though  deeply  interesting  to  Mr. 
Loup,  would  lack  interest  to  the  general  public. 
I  paid  Loup  his  fee  with  a  thankful  heart.  He 
went  away,  after  expressing  his  firm  intention, 
first,  to  box  Cabell  (whom  he  called  Buveur  de 
Sang)  on  the  public  streets;  second,  to  fight  him 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  if  Buveur  de  Sang 
could  find  a  person  comme  il  fait  to  serve  as  wit- 
ness; third,  to  drag  him  before  the  Police  Cor- 
rectionelle  for  assault  and  battery,  with  intent 
not  to  pay  his  debts.  All  this,  Avhen  the  Hon- 
orable Monsieur  Har-r-r-dang  should  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  let  the  blood-drinker  out  of 
jail. 

I  was  almost  happy  that  evening.  I  was  suae 
of  Cabell  for  a  week  or  two,  I  thought ;  and  I 
hoped  to  bring  him  to  listen  to  reason  before  I 
released  him.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  re- 
turn to  America  if  I  could  induce  him  to  go 
with  me.  I  felt  so  excited  at  the  successful 
termination  of  my  stratagem  that  I  was  too  rest- 
less to  stay  at  home.  I  looked  at  my  cards,  and 
saw  that  it  was  Madame  de  Rostainville's  even- 
ing "at  home."  I  went  there.  Madame  was 
charmed  to  see  me,  and  called  me  by  the  thir- 
teenth name  she  had  invented  for  me  since  our 
acquaintance  began.  I  took  it  as  a  special  at- 
tention until  I  learned  that  the  Rostainville's 
fort  was  forgetting  people's  names. 

The  first  group  I  saw  was  ranged  around 
Madame  de  Bellechasse  in  various  attitudes  of 
adoration.  I  was  lounging  by,  when  she  gave 
the  word  of  command,  "  Halte-la"  I  assumed 
the  position  of  the  soldier. 

"Private  Harding,"  she  said,  "  will  escort  the 
Commandante  to  the  lemonade.  The  Com- 
mandante  is  perishing  with  thirst." 

But  before  wc  reached  the  buffet  the  Com- 
mandante forgot  her  thirst.  Her  infirmities 
assumed  another  shape.  She  was  ready  to  sink 
with  fatigue.  Mr.  Harding  would  lead  her  to  a 
causeuse. 

I  was  tempted  to  break  my  rule  and  fling 
myself  at  her  feet.    It  would  have  been  like 


the  hundred  millionth  wave  at  the  foot  of  Ten- 
eriflfe,  I  know.  But  she  was  almost  too  be- 
witching for  fallen  human  nature  that  night. 
Her  eyes  were  dancing  to  a  measure  that  Strauss 
would  have  lost  his  breath  in  attempting  to  fol- 
low. Her  cheeks  were  ruddy  as  a  child's.  An 
impish  spirit  of  mirth  lurked  in  every  dimple 
and  curve  of  her  lips.  Her  hair,  which  was 
trained  down  to  the  perfect  brows,  added  to  the 
effect.  The  great  lady  and  the  clever  woman 
were  gone  on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence ; 
nothing  was  left  but  the  fresh,  sparkling,  intox- 
icating beauty. 

Her  first  word  startled  me  a  little. 

"Now  hold  up  your  head  and  answer;  loud 
and  distinct ;  you  can't  deceive  me :  what  did 
you  put  your  friend  in  jail  for?" 

This  brought  me  back  to  serious  matters 
"with  a  round  turn,"  in  nautical  phrase.  The 
thousand  seductions  which  were  wooing  me  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself  sank  into  the  back- 
ground. 

"For  his  own  good?" 

' '  How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  him  shut 
up?"    The  brown  eyes  were  dancing  like  mad. 

"Until  I  can  persuade  him  that  a  man  can 
be  happy  and  useful  in  this  world,  even  without 
the  smiles  of  Madame  de  Bellechasse." 

This  young  girl  was  always  a  mystery  to  me. 
But  to-night  she  was  more  sphinx-like  than  ever. 
What  was  she  smiling  at  so  strangely  ?  What 
mirthful  goblin  was  capering  in  the  depths  of  her 
eyes  ?  She  wore  that  evening,  over  a  robe  of 
"  illusion,"  out  of  which  she  seemed  escaping 
at  the  top,  a  broad,  bright  cherry- colored  scarf, 
tied  like  a  belt  so  loosely  that  while  one  side  of 
it  was  fastened  at  the  slender,  serpentine  waist, 
the  other  side  hung  half-way  to  her  feet.  She 
frequently  indulged  in  these  graceful  originali- 
ties, whose  art  lay  in  their  apparent  artlessness. 
She  reached  to  the  lowest  point  of  this  trailing 
cestus,  and  took  from  a  pocket  concealed  there 
a  letter,  which  she  handed  me,  saying,  "  Read  ; 
and  the  next  time  you  try  to  excite  mutiny 
among  my  subjects,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  some  valuable  hints." 

This  is  the  letter  I  read  ;  Adele's  inscrutable 
eyes  watching  me,  a  dozen  French  eyes  watch- 
ing her,  and  the  music  wailing  an  air  from  the 
Traviata  Infclice : 

"  Debtor's  Prison,  Clichy. 

"  Madame, — You  once  told  me  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  go  home.  I  was  about  to  take  your  advice  and 
leave  Paris  when  I  was  arrested  to-day  for  a  small  debt, 
at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Harding,  who  does  not  wish 
me  to  go.  My  preparations  were  all  made,  my  means 
thus  all  exhausted.  This  debt  is  not  just,  but  must  be 
paid  before  I  can  go  home.  I  owe  one  large  debt,  but  can 
pay  that  after  I  am  released. 

"Please  send  me  300  francs  by  the  bearer. 

"Also, 

"  To-morrow,  when  you  return  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne instead  of  coming  into  the  Place  de  l'Etoile  by  the 
"Avenue  de  rimperatrice,  I  beg  that  you  will  t  urn  off  at  the 
Rue  de  Presbourg  and  approach  the  Arch  of  Triumph  by 
the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee.  I  will  be  where  I  can 
see  you  once  more  before  I  start  on  my  journey. 

u  I  ask  of  you  these  favors  because  I  love  you,  and  wish 
to  bo  under  some  great  obligation  to  you. 
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"  You  will  grant  them  because  you  do  not  want  my 
love,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  me  cured  of  it. 

"  Yours,  even  unto  death,  Shelby  Cabell.'' 

"You  understand  this,"  I  said. 

"Perfectly.  The  man  has  a  lucid  interval, 
and  is  going  hack  to  Kentucky  to  '  reconstruct' 
liimself.  You  have  heen  frightened  by  his  wild 
talk,  and  have  put  him  under  lock  and  key." 

"You  will  not  do  what  he  asks ?" 

"Yes  and  No." 

"You  will  not  send  him  the  money?" 

"No,  I  will  not,"  with  laughing  emphasis. 
"But  I  will  make  the  whimsical  detour  to- 
morrow that  he  requests." 

"He  will  not  see  you  from  the  windows  of 
Clichy." 

"  My  poor  dear  friend,  you  are  so  delightfully 
stupid  this  evening.  I  said  I  would  not  pay 
him  out,  because  I  have  done  it  already." 

"  Cabell  is  free?"  I  gasped. 

"As  free  as  you  are.  Freer,  because  you 
are  with  me,  and  I  suffer  no  liberties  in  my 
presence." 

This  was  said  with  a  smile  and  a  glance  that 
would  have  brought  the  Stylites  from  his  pil- 
lar. 

"Madame  do  Bellcchasse,"  I  said,  "I  fear 
you  have  done  to-day  an  irreparable  wrong.  I 
beg  you  will  not  complete  it  by  keeping  that 
rendezvous  to-morrow." 

"Mr.  Harding,  you  are  growing  tiresome. 
A  gentleman  as  cool  as  you  are  in  love-affairs 
should  know  that  men  don't  slay  themselves  for 
honest  women  nowadays.  I  believe  your  friend 
Cabell  loved  me  a  little.  I  am  grateful  for  it. 
I  am  glad  he  has  recovered  from  his  fancy.  So 
I  got  him  out  of  the  Donjon-keep  to-day,  and  I 
shall  bow  to  him  to-morrow  with  my  best  man- 
ner, as  I  roll  in  solitary  grandeur  up  the  Avenue 
of  the  Great  Army.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
calling  les  gens  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Bellcchasse." 

She  passed  out  of  the  salon,  nodding  and 
smiling  to  the  favored  ones. 

I  hurried  over  to  Cabell's  quarters.  Of 
course  he  had  not  returned.  His  concierge  told 
me  he  had  left  the  house  in  the  morning,  with  a 
man  of  the  law,  and  seemed  high  in  wrath.  I 
passed  my  night  plotting  and  confessing  that 
plotting  was  useless.  In  the  morning  I  determ- 
ined to  try  the  Police.  I  should  fail,  I  knew. 
I  should  be  laughed  at,  and  if  Cabell  chose,  I 
should  be  in  greater  danger  of  being  caged  as 
■  mad  than  my  imperturbable  friend.  But  I 
hoped  to  gain  a  day  or  two  of  time,  and  now  that 
Cabell  seemed  out  of  my  reach  my  head  was 
full  of  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  against 
suicide.  If  I  could  see  him  I  would  overwhelm 
him  with  my  powerful  and  novel  reasoning.  I 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of  Police  two 
sergents  de  ville,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  went 
to  the  Arch  of  Triumph.  I  gave  them  an  ac- 
curate description  of  Cabell,  and  went  with  them 
to  the  top  of  the  monument.  He  was  not  there. 
We  descended,  groping  our  way  through  the 
vast  dark  chambers,  from  one  staircase  to  an- 


other. "  How  many  doors  are  open  to-day  ?" 
I  asked  the  guard.  "  Only  this."  I  placed  my 
two  sentinels  on  duty,  and  prowled  around  the 
vast  monument,  more  at  ease  than  I  had  been 
for  many  hours. 

It  was  live  o'clock,  and  already  the  refluent 
tide  was  pouring  down  the  Avenue  from  the 
Bois.  I  was  standing  outside  the  great  arch,  on 
the  western  side,  looking  through  the  gathering 
haze  to  Neuilly,  nestling  on  the  right  among 
the  willows  of  the  Seine ;  on  the  left  the  high- 
lands stretching  from  St.  Cloud  to  Mount  Vale- 
rien,  displaying  its  enormous  bastions  against 
the  'rosy  sky.  A  paper  pellet  struck  my  hat  and 
fell  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  crum- 
pled card.    I  read  : 

u  Good-by  and  God  bless  you  !  I  was  in  the  dark  cham- 
ber at  the  foot  of  the  second  staircase  when  you  passed. 
I  wanted  to  shake  hands,  but  circumstances  over  which, 
etc.  Give  my  love  to  the  Bear  Creek  Boys.  Her  carriage 
has  turned  down  the  Rue  de  Presbourg." 

I  looked  up.  He  was  standing  on  the  verge 
of  the  monument.    He  bowed  and  smiled. 

I  shouted  to  my  policemen,  "  Le  voila,  la- 
haut !  "  They  rushed  at  the  stairs.  I  turned 
and  saw  the  Daumont  of  Madame  de  Bellechasse 
flashing  and  clattering  into  the  Place  de  l'Etoile. 
Adele  started  from  her  languid  attitude  in  the 
cushions  and  nodded  graciously,  with  a  smile 
like  a  burst  of  sunshine.  I  saw  the  smile  fade 
into  an  expression  of  horror.  She  fell  back, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

I  heard  a  rush  and  a  splashing  crash  behind 
me.  I  saw  that  my  boots  were  sprinkled  with 
blood. 
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THE  good-bys  were  said;  the  family  carriage 
returned  with  the  parents  to  their  home  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street ;  and  Spencer  Roth  was 
riding  out  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  a  day  in 
June,  in  a  sleeping-car  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  with  his  new-made  bride  sitting  be- 
side him. 

There  were  a  few  mild  tears  yet  gleaming  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl-woman  who  a  few 
hours  ago  was  Miss  Efhe  St,  John— who  was 
now  Mrs.  Spencer  Roth.  Very  happy  at  heart 
was  the  petite  wife,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
true-hearted  man  whom  she  had  given  her  deep- 
est love— "My  own  darling  husband  now  and 
forever,"  she  whispered  to  herself— and  those 
mild  tears  were  but  a  daughter's  tribute  of  filial 
love.  Tears  very  easily  forgiven  by  the  fond 
husband,  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  separation 
from  the  parents  who  had  cared  for  her  so  ten- 
derly these  eighteen  years,  surrounding  her  with 
every  good  that  wealth  can  bring. 

But  there  was  no  occasion  for  serious  grief, 
as  Effie  well  knew.  It  was  to  be  but  a  two- 
months'  absence,  this  bridal  tour  of  the  newly 
married ;  and  then  they  were  to  return  to  New 
York  and  live  quite  near  the  paternal  residence 
—in  the  same  street,  in  fact.    And  the  tour  was 
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not  even  going  to  take  them  out  of  their  own 
country. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  month  of  June. 
The  programme  of  the  tour  lay  for  three  or  four 
weeks  among  their  friends  in  different  Western 
cities.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  July  they  in- 
tended going  to  the  cool  and  delightful  regions 
of  the  Lake  Superior  country.  Spencer  Roth 
had  spent  one  of  his  bachelor  summers  there, 
and  he  was  naturally  anxious  his  wife  should 
enjoy  that  which  he  knew  from  experience  to  be 
so  very  enjoyable.  He  had  often  pictured  to 
her  the  weird  beauties  and  the  novel  experiences 
of  the  region  ;  its  wide-expanding  fresh-water 
sea  ;  its  desolate  yet  beautiful  mountain  wastes, 
where  the  foot  of  man  had  never  yet  trodden ; 
its  picturesque  mining  towns  climbing  the  sides 
of  thickly-wooded  hills  ;  its  whirling  canoe-rides 
in  the  rapids  of  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie. 

"And  shall  I  really  see  wild  Indians  too?" 
asked  the  little  wife,  with  childlike  interest. 

They  were  conversing  anew  on  the  never- 
wearisome  theme,  ns  the  cars  bore  them  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  Westward  ride. 

"How  wild  those  Indians  will  be  whom  you 
will  meet,"  was  the  reply,  "  will  depend  on  our 
chances.  The  Indians  the  ordinary  tourists  see 
are  possessed  of  a  certain  air  of  civilization, 
slight  though  unmistakable.  Some  peculiar 
opportunity  may  show  us  Indians  of  a  more 
savage  nature." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!" 

"Yes,  I  hope  so  too.  Still  you  will  see  real 
Indians — those  who  perhaps  a  dozen  years  ago 
were  quite  savage  in  their  mode  of  life  ;  and  in 
fact  they  still  retain  so  much  of  their  native 
wildness  as  to  present  a  spectacle  of  deep  inter- 
est to  me,  and  to  all  city-bred  people,  I  fancy. 
The  true  savage  nature  is  in  them  yet.  The 
glosses  of  civilization  which  cover  the  outside,  so 
to  speak,  of  their  characters,  do  no  more  than 
that.  Among  themselves  they  are  pure  savage, 
with  the  ghastliest  superstitions  anil  idolatries." 

"Do  they  worship  idols?" 

1 '  Yes ;  they  worship  Lake  Superior,  in  many 
instances,  and  have  in  their  wigwams  material 
idols,  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  lake — bits  of 
'  formed'  copper  as  it  is  called.  Other  tribes 
hold  to  the  commoner  Indian  superstitions  about 
the  Great  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  Land.  I  saw 
an  Indian  funeral  party  that  summer  that  I 
was  there,  who  buried  the  dead  man's  accoutre- 
ments with  him,  and  killed  his  dog  upon  his 
grave,  that  he  might  not  be  compnnionless  in 
his  long  journey  to  the  Spirit  Land." 

"  How  beautiful  I"  cried  Effic. 

"Very — in  a  poetical  sense j  but  in  a  relig- 
ious sense  quite  the  reverse." 

Mrs.  Roth's  mind  was  very  much  occupied 
during  the  whole  of  the  month  they  were  travel- 
ing among  their  Western  friends,  with  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Lake  tour.  Her  eagerness  to  "  sec 
Indians"  might  have  led  to  an  earlier  start,  but 
Mr.  Koth  knew  that  the  trip  would  be  much 
pleasanter  in  July  and  August,  when  the  wcathor 
"if  the  lakes  is  at  its  hottest. 


Still  this  first  month  was  a  very  happy  one 
for  the  wife.  Every  where  that  they  tarried 
expectant  friends  greeted  them  with  holiday 
welcomes.  And  when,  near  the  close  of  July, 
they  finally  left  Chicago  on  the  voyage  up  the 

j  lakes,  some  half  a  dozen  of  these  friends  went 
with  them — namely,  Dr.  Burton  and  his  wife, 
his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  North,  her  daughter, 
Jennie  North,  John  Silversmith,  and  his  sisters 
Kate  and  Julia  Silversmith. 

The  long  ride  by  steamboat  was  full  of  de- 
lights. By  day  a  constant  succession  of  novel 
scenes  greeted  the  eye.  The  cool,  delicious 
evenings  were  made  happy  with  dancing  and 
merry-making  in  the  long  cabins,  and  moonlight 
promenades  on  deck.  The  good  Saturn  plowed 
steadily  on  her  way,  freighted  with  a  little  world 
of  humanity,  from  cities  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States ;  through  wide  Lake  Michigan ; 
through  pleasant  Huron ;  through  silver-bo- 
somed little  St.  Clair ;  and  at  last  for  days  and 
nights  through  mighty  Superior,  with  its  ocean- 
like  expanse  of  pure,  cool  waters. 

It  was  in  the  curious-looking  region  that  bears 

|  the  name  of  Portage  Entry,  that  the  attention 
of  our  friends  was  first  forcibly  drawn  to  the  be- 
havior of  a  gang  of  half-breeds  attached  to  the 
boat  as  deck-hands,  who  were  continually  pull- 
ing ashore  with  a  heavy  cable.  This  narrow 
channel  is  navigable  by  the  steamers  only  with 
the  utmost  caution,  being  quite  shallow  as  well 
as  narrow,  and  winding  about  in  a  constant 
series  of  short  curves,  in  which  the  long  hull  of 
a  steamer  is  often  at  a  loss  for  freedom  of  rao- 

I  tion.    It  is  only  by  taking  a  line  ashore,  and 

,  fastening  it  about  tree-trunks,  etc.,  that  so  large 

I  a  vessel  can  be  hauled  about  and  made  to  pick 
its  way  through  the  devious  passage.    The  half- 

I  breeds  mentioned,  who  manned  the  boat  that 
carried  the  necessary  line,  were  all  of  them  fine 
physical  specimens  of  strength,  but  their  faces 
bore  an  expression  of  the  grossest  stupidity. 
There  was  one  of  their  number,  however,  who 
differed  from  his  companions  in  the  latter  re- 
spect. He  was  a  magnificent  example  of  a 
civilized  Chippewa — lithe,  dark,  and  sinewy  as 
the  rest,  and  with  a  stronger  arm,  while  beneath 
his  forehead  were  two  large  black  eyes,  that 
shone  like  the  eyes  of  a  panther,  ne  wore  no 
hat,  and  his  long  black  hair  blew  about  his  face 
with  picturesque  effect,  as  he  sat  in  the  boat 
pulling  the  strongest  oar,  or  sprang  ashore  with 
the  line  and  made  it  fast  with  a  quick  celerity 
that  was  wonderful  to  behold. 

Groups  of  passengers  sat  on  the  decks  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  these  men  with  curious 
interest.    Among  others  our  friends  were  there. 

"Do  look  at  that  splendid  fellow  without  any 
hat  on  !"  cried  Effie  :  "did  vou  ever  see  such  a 
striking  face  ?" 

"I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  for  some  time," 
said  Roth.  "He  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  his 
kind.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  his  is  an  unman- 
ageable nature.  There's  a  bit  too  much  wild- 
fire in  his  eye  for  perfect  subordination,  I  should 

I  say." 
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This  judgment  was  proved  correct  by  the  oc- 
currence of  the  following  day,  when  the  boat 
was  steaming  steadily  over  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  giant  of  the  lakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  sat  on  the  forward  deck, 
enjoying  the  inspiring  atmosphere,  and  admir- 
ing the  beautiful  scene,  with  its  smooth,  broad 
field  of  gleaming  waters,  and  the  picturesque 
shores  of  Isle  Royale  in  the  dim  distance.  Sud- 
denly sounds  of  altercation  were  heard  beneath 
their  feet,  and  Mrs.  Roth,  alarmed  by  the  loud 
and  angry  voices,  ran  to  the  hatchway  and 
looked  down  upon  the  scene  below. 

"  Curse  you !"  exclaimed  a  brutal  voice,  "  I'll 
make  you  do  it,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your 
lazy  skin !" 

"No  touch  me,"  came  the  response;  and 
Mrs.  Roth  saw  that  it  was  the  bare-headed  half- 
Chippewa  of  yesterday's  boat-crew  who  spoke. 
"  Too  much  talk.    Big  coward  !" 

The  half-breed's  eyes  were  glaring  fiercely  on 
the  second-mate,  a  burly,  hard-featured  fellow 
with  a  most  ugly  look. 

"What's  the  trouble  down  here  ?"  asked  Spen- 
cer Roth,  descending  the  hatchway,  followed  by 
his  little  wife,  very  much  alarmed,  but  feeling 
safe  where  her  husband  was. 

"This  cursed  Injun  disobeys  orders,  that's 
all,"  the  second-mate  made  answer.  "I  or- 
dered him  to  scrub  down  this  deck,  and  he 
says  it  s  clean  enough  now.  What's  that  to 
him  ?    I'll  show  him,  burn  him!" 

With  this  utterance  the  enraged  mate  sud- 
denly turned  upon  the  half-breed,  and  struck 
at  him  a  ponderous  blow  with  his  brawny  fist. 
If  it  had  reached  its  aim  on  the  Chippewa's 
side-head  he  would  have  fallen  like  a  clod 
But  the  lynx-eyed  fellow  was  too  quick  for  his 
antagonist ;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  heavy  broom, 
and  lifting  it  with  a  dextrous  and  rapid  move- 
ment, he  received  the  blow  on  the  broom-handle. 
The  skin  was  peeled  from  the  mate's  knuckles. 

In  a  burst  of  rage  the  mate  flashed  his  long 
knife  from  the  sheath  on  his  hip,  aud  rushed 
upon  the  half-breed  with  the  purpose  of  stab- 
bing him.  Spencer  Roth,  who  was  a  large  and 
powerful  man,  coolly  but  quickly  seized  the 
mate's  arm  in  his  firm  grasp  and  held  him. 
At  the  same  moment  Effie  Roth  impulsively 
ran  forward  to  the  wondering  half-breed  with  a 
gesture  of  protection. 

At  that  moment  good-natured  Captain  Jack 
Laurence  brought  his  round  red  face  on  the 
scene.  He  ordered  the  mate  to  sheathe  his 
knife,  and  the  order  was  sullenly  obeyed. 

"  Up  to  your  old  tricks,  are  you,  Sam  ?"  said 
the  Captain,  turning  to  the  half-breed. 

"Mate  ugly,"  said  Sam.  "Make  me  work 
when  no  use.  Deck  all  clean — see !  Been 
working  hard.     Up  all  night  at  wheel  too." 

"That's  true  enough,  Sam;  but  we  can't 
have  men  on  this  boat  who  disobey  orders.  I 
told  you  what  would  come  of  it  if  you  cut  up  any 
more.     We'll  put  you  ashore  at  Ontonagon." 

And  with  this  the  easy-tempered  Captain 
walked  away. 


"Now  then,  you  red  imp,  I'm  quit  of  you!" 
said  the  mate. 

The  half-breed  replied  only  by  a  look — a  side- 
long, contemptuous  look  out  of  his  sloe-black 
eyes — but  it  was  like  fire  to  the  powder  of  the 
enraged  mate's  soul. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  look,  you  hound  ? 
I'll  fix  you,  burn  you  !  Jackson,  fetch  hand- 
cuffs. I'll  fix  you  for  the  rest  of  this  trip,  by 
blood!" 

"  Don't  iron  Sam !"  said  the  Chippewa.  "No 
use.    Sam  hurt  nobody." 

"Mr.  Jones,"  said  Roth  to  the  mate,  "this 
seems  an  unnecessary  cruelty.  The  man  is  not 
disposed  to  harm  you  or  any  one — that  is  plain 
enough.  I  will  vouch  myself  for  his  good  be- 
havior the  rest  of  the  trip." 

The  half-breed  s  black  eyes  glowed  like  fire 
as  they  looked  first  at  Mr  Roth  and  then  at  his 
little  wife,  who  still  stood  by.  What  the  look 
meant  it  was  hard  to  tell. 

"Leave  my  business  alone,  will  you?''  said 
the  mate,  in  a  boorish  growl.  "I'd  thank  the 
passengers  on  this  boat  to  mind  their  own  af- 
fairs and  not  interfere  with  mine  " 

At  this  juncture  the  handcuffs  came. 

"Now,  burn  you!"  said  the  mate,  "I'll  cut 
your  rotten  liver  out  if  you  make  any  more 
muss.    Put  'em  on,  Jackson." 

But,  to  the  relief  and  gratification  of  the  by- 
standers, Sam  made  no  resistance.  He  quietly 
put  his  hands  in  the  irons,  with  another  cool, 
bitterly  contemptuous  glance  at  the  chafing 
mate. 

"  Go  astern !"  he  roared. 

The  half-breed  was  taken  down  into  the  steer- 
age and  locked  up. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Roth  returned  to  the  upper  deck. 
Half  an  hour  later  Effie  left  her  husband  smok- 
ing a  cigar  by  the  wheel-house,  and  went  in 
search  of  good-natured  Captain  Jack  Laurence. 
The  bluff  Captain  had  a  special  admiration  for 
Mrs  Roth. 

"Any  thing  to  please  you"  said  he,  gallantly. 

So  he  descended  into  the  steerage  and  released 
Sam  with  his  own  hands.  The  half-breed  glared 
upon  Effie  again  when  he  saw  her  at  the  Cap- 
tain's back.  He  hitched  up  his  pantaloons,  flung 
back  his  long  hair,  and  seated  himself  on  a  box 
by  the  companion-way. 

"  You'll  be  quiet  now,  worUt  you  ?"  said  Effie; 
"that's  a  good  man.  I'm  sorry  you're  to  be 
turned  off,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Don't  quarrel 
any  more,  please." 

She  put  a  gold  piece  in  his  hand.  He  stared 
at  her  as  if  he  would  look  her  through  ;  ran  his 
eye  swiftly  over  her  figure,  her  feet,  her  hands, 
as  if  daguerrcotyping  every  detail  on  his  mem- 
ory, and  pocketed  the  money  with  a  satisfied 
grunt  that  spoke  volumes. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Saturn 
reached  Ontonagon.  The  lights  were  lit,  and 
dancing  was  under  way  in  the  saloon. 

The  custom  of  every  evening  on  the  present 
trip  of  the  Saturn  had  been  to  remove  the  tables 
from  the  long  dining-saloon  on  the  main  deck, 
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and  dance  to  the  music  of  a  small  band  of  Ger- 
man musicians.  The  novelty  of  the  surround- 
ings and  the  wonderful  exhilaration  of  the  at- 
mosphere rendered  the  amusement  unusually 
attractive  to  its  lovers.  It  was  so  to-night. 
Spencer  Roth  seldom  danced,  but  Effie  was  fond 
of  the  graceful  exercise,  and  her  husband  liked 
to  see  her  happy.  The  pendent  tassels  swing- 
ing overhead  with  the  motion  of  the  boat ;  the 
lamps  burning  brightly  ;  the  merry  party  whirl- 
ing in  the  giddy  waltz,  gliding  through  the 
smooth  quadrille,  romping  in  the  monotonous 
contra-dance,  made  up  a  cheerful  scene,  in  the 
midst  of  which  our  heroine  was  as  joyous  as  the 
best. 

"We  have  reached  Ontonagon,  Effie,"  said 
her  husband,  coming  to  her  side,  "and  some 
of  us  are  going  ashore  in  a  yawl.  It  is  blowing 
some,  and  there  is  a  pretty  rough  sea  running. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  to  shore ;  the  steamer 
can't  get  in  any  nearer,  the  harbor  is  so  shallow. 
Would  you  like  to  go  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Roth,  radiant  with  the 
gentle  excitement  of  the  hour ;  "  to  be  sure  I 
want  to  go  where  you  go.'" 

"Very  well.  I'll  get  your  hat  and  cloak. 
Some  half  a  dozen  other  ladies  are  going — the 
Misses  Silversmith  among  the  rest." 

But  when,  a  few  minutes  after,  they  stood  at 
the  gangway  of  the  steamer,  from  which  a  flight 
of  portable  steps  led  into  the  yawl  below,  Cap- 
tain Laurence  said: 

"If  any  of  these  ladies  are  inclined  to  get 
sea-sick  easily,  they  better  not  go.  The  sea's 
running  rough." 

Thereupon  the  Misses  Silversmith  held  back  ; 
they  were  afraid  of  getting  sick.  Mrs.  Roth, 
however,  had  no  fears.  She  had  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Atlantic  without  that  ghastly  ex- 
perience. So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth,  and  John 
Silversmith  were  the  only  members  of  their  own 
little  party  who  went.  There  were  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  yawl  went  dancing  over  the  rough  water 
in  the  darkness  toward  where  the  lights  of  the 
little  mining  village  gleamed  in  the  distance ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  landed  and  went  ram- 
bling through  the  place. 

After  a  stay  of  an  hour  or  more  the  party  pre- 
pared to  return.  But  when  they  reached  the 
yawl  one  of  the  ladies  cried  out  that  she  had 
lost  her  diamond  pin,  and  thought  she  must 
have  dropped  it  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  They 
were  all  in  the  boat  now  except  Spencer  Roth, 
who  immediately  volunteered  to  run  up  to  the 
hotel  and  look  for  it.  While  he  was  gone  the 
man  in  command  of  the  yawl — it  was  the  sec- 
ond-mate, Jones,  whom  Roth  had  incensed  by 
his  interference  in  the  half-breed's  behalf — de- 
clared he  would  wait  no  longer,  and  accord- 
ingly pushed  off. 

"  But  my  husband  !"  cried  Effie  ;  "you  must 
not  leave  him  !" 

"We  can  come  back  after  your  husband, 
ma'am,"  said  the  man,  gruffly;  "the  yawl  has 
got  to  come  back  any  how  after  those  stores. 


It  won't  make  no  difference  to  him.  It's  no 
use  to  lose  time,  for  there's  a  gale  comin'  up." 

True  enough,  the  wind  was  blowing  quite 
stiffly  by  this  time,  and  the  extreme  danger 
menacing  small  craft  in  these  waters,  no  matter 
how  near  to  the  sandy  shore,  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  Lake  Superior.  In  a  storm 
on  a  lee-shore,  almost  inevitable  destruction 
awaits  any  small  boat  that  is  caught  out.  The 
peculiarly  deep  and  combing  sea  that  was  now 
running  awakened  great  apprehensions  in  the 
mate's  mind.  The  result  proved  that  these  ap- 
prehensions were  all  too  well  founded.  A  sud- 
den squall  struck  the  yawl  and  she  went  over. 

One  moment  the  little  boat  was  dancing 
bravely  over  the  rough  waves,  the  next  she  was 
capsized,  and  her  precious  freight  cast  into  the 
bitter  cold  waters — cold  as  the  wave  of  an  arctic 
sea,  even  at  midsummer — and  darkness  all 
about  them. 

In  the  healthful  exercises  of  Radley  School, 
on  the  Hudson,  where  Effie  had  graduated,  she 
had  become  quite  an  expert  swimmer,  and  had 
perfected  herself  in  the  art  in  summers  at  the 
sea-side ;  but  in  this  rough  water — with  its  icy 
coldness — her  little  strength  was  very  soon  ex- 
hausted. One  look  at  the  bright  lights  of  the 
steamer  gleaming  in  the  distance,  where  the  dan- 
cers yet  were  reveling — one  murmured  "  Good- 
by,  darling,"  as  she  thought  of  her  husband, 
(safe !  that  was  a  blessed  thought) — and  then, 
in  utter  exhaustion,  her  eyes  closed  in  darkness 
and  oblivion. 

Ten  souls  went  down  to  death  that  hour. 
Meantime  Mr.  Roth  had  returned  to  the 
shore  and  found  the  yawl-boat  gone. 

A  couple  of  men  stood  on  a  heavy  scow  that 
bumped  against  the  wharf  to  which  it  was  made 
fast,  keeping  watch  over  a  large  basket  of  bread 
and  some  other  stores  for  the  steamer.  They 
informed  Mr.  Roth  of  the  action  of  the  second- 
mate,  but  assured  him  the  yawl  would  be  back 
speedily  after  these  provisions. 

Sam,  the  half-breed,  who  had  been  put  ashore 
at  this  point  as  agreed,  came  loitering  across  the 
scow  to  the  group. 

"Big  wind  comin',"  said  he.     "Big  sea. 
Bad  for  yawl  be  out  such  night." 

"I  know  it  is  dangerous,"  said  Roth.  "I 
hope  she  will  get  safe  to  the  steamer." 

His  voice  trembled  as  he  said  this,  thinking 
of  Effie.  For  the  second  trip  of  the  boat — in 
which  he  should  later  embark  when  there  was 
greater  peril — he  had  no  thought.  All  his  so- 
licitude was  for  his  wife. 

The  group  waited  there  a  long,  long  hour  in 
silence ;  but  no  yawl  came  back.  The  wind 
grew  fiercer.  The  lumbering  scow  tossed 
roughly  at  her  mooring.  Still  they  lingered, 
late  into  the  night — till  the  rain  began  to  pour 
in  a  drenching  torrent;  and  at  last  they  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  hotel  in  the  village. 

With  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  the  storm 
having  subsided  in  the  night,  Captain  Laurence 
sent  a  fresh  yawl  ashore.  Spencer  Roth  stood 
on  the  wharf  waiting  with  an  anxious  heart. 
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"Is — is  every  thing  right,  Mr.  Christie?"  he 
asked  of  the  first-mate,  who  came  in  charge  of 
the  yawl. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  Sir." 

"The  party  that  went  off  to  the  boat  last 
night — "  he  uttered,  eagerly. 

"Not  a  soul  of  them  seen,  Sir.  No  boat 
came  in." 

"My  God!" 

II. 

Three  days  the  Saturn  lay  at  Ontonagon. 
The  dead  bodies  were  picked  up  one  by  one. 
John  Silversmith's  was  the  last  found.  The 
body  of  Mrs.  Roth  was  still  missing  at  the  close 
of  the  third  day. 

"We  shall  have  to  start  on  the  return  to- 
morrow morning  early,  Mr.  Roth,"  said  Cap- 
tain Laurence.    "  Shall  you  go  back  with  us  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Roth.  "I  shall  stay 
at  Ontonagon  for  the  present." 

The  half-breed  Sam  made  his  appearance  on  | 
board  the  Saturn  half  an  hour  later,  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Roth.    His  words  were  few  but  fit. 

"  Come  along  'o  Sam,"  said  he.  "  Find  little 
wife  by-'n-by." 

One  look  into  his  eyes  convinced  the  hus- 
band that  there  was  hope  in  that  direction.  He 
went  ashore  with  his  baggage  that  night.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  started  out  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  half-breed. 

Sam  explained  that  he  was  born  and  reared 
in  an  Indian  settlement  back  of  Ontonagon,  on 
the  Three-Flint  River,  and  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly acquainted  thereabout.  In  roaming 
about  the  vicinity  the  past  three  days  to  "see 
what  he  could  see,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had 
come  upon  the  deserted  wigwam  of  one  Red- 
arrow,  a  noted  Chippewa  desperado.  From 
certain  indications  there  beheld  he  believed  that 
Red-arrow  had  in  some  mysterious  way  rescued 
the  drowning  wife,  and  had  carried  her  away  up 
the  Three-Flint,  where  it  was  known  he  had  be- 
fore taken  stolen  goods.  The  deserted  wigwam 
was  so  situated  that  it  was  nearly  inaccessible 
by  land.  The  two  took  a  canoe  and  crossed 
over  the  harbor  to  the  spot.  Here  Sam  showed 
Roth  a  faint  impression  in  the  sand. 

" That  wife's  foot,"  said  he.     "I  know." 

But  this  was  not  all.  He  produced  the  care- 
fully-preserved remnants  of  a  cooked  salmon, 
which  he  had  found  there  and  hidden,  and, 
showing  it  to  Mr.  Roth,  remarked, 

"Little  woman  bite  that  and  throw  him 
away.  Big  Injun  never  bite  so.  Swallow  such 
lump  all  one  mouth.    That  wife." 

"Let  us  waste  no  time,  Sam,"  said  the  hus- 
band, now  confident  that  Effie  was  indeed  alive, 
but  fearful  as  to  the  rest. 

"I  know,"  said  Sam. 

They  re-entered  the  canoe  and  started  for  the 
Three  -  Flint  settlement.  Sam  knew  his  way, 
and  followed  it  swiftly.  They  soon  left  the 
waters  of  the  lake  and  entered  the  Three-Flint. 
Paddles  were  of  no  avail  here ;  the  water  was 
too  swift ;  the  canoe  was  urged  on  by  "poling." 


At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  they  reached 
the  Indian  village. 

Sam  went  ashore,  leaving  Mr.  Roth  to  guard 
the  canoe,  and  made  his  inquiries.  Red-arrow 
had  a  family  there ;  indeed  there  were  two 
squaws  together  doing  the  honors  of  his  house- 
hold and  living  quite  peacefully  together;  but 
they  declared  positively  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  their  lord  and  master  for  more  than  a 
week.  Sam,  believing  that  they  lied,  laid  his 
case  before  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  result 
was,  it  was  ascertained  that  Red-arrow  had 
been  seen  there  the  night  before  at  a  funeral 
pow-wow. 

The  question  now  was  where  had  he  secreted 
his  prize  ?  They  no  longer  doubted  that  they 
were  on  the  right  track. 

Sam,  using  his  knowledge  of  the  region  with 
a  wise  discretion,  finally  resolved  that  their  best 
course  would  be  to  examine  the  shores  of  the 
river  in  the  vicinity.  The  stream  at  this  point 
|  was  wide  and  still.  But  to  venture  out  in  day- 
light would  give  the  cunning  Red-arrow  all  the 
advantage.  Hence  they  were  forced  to  lie  idle 
till  nightfall. 

They  could  now  move  about  on  the  water  in 
their  canoe  with  a  degree  of  boldness.    A  few 
strokes  of  the  paddles  brought  them  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.    Suddenly  Sam  spoke : 
"See  light?" 

"  Where  ?"  said  Mr.  Roth. 
"  There !"  and  he  pointed  to  a  certain  spot  in 
the  dim  outline  of  the  shore. 

"I  can  see  nothing,"  said  Roth. 
But  the  half-breed's  eyes  were  keener. 
"  Light  there,"  said  he.    "  I  see  him.  Red- 
arrow  there.    Git  him." 

With  cautious  strokes  they  neared  the  shore, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  canoe  grated  gently  on  the 
sand  that  the  untrained  eyes  of  the  city  resident 
detected  a  faint  glow  among  the  thickly-set 
forest  trees. 

"Pull  boots  off,"  whispered  Sam  close  at 
Roth's  ear. 

Then  they  drew  the  canoe  ashore  noiselessly 
and  crept  barefooted  toward  the  light.  It  was 
the  light  of  a  fire  within  a  wigwam  of  birch- 
bark.  A  low  opening  in  front  enabled  the  hus- 
band to  see  this.  But  presently  his  eyes,  strain- 
ing eagerly  through  the  darkness,  saw  more: 
Poor  Effie,  with  white,  white  face,  lying  asleep 
on  a  blanket,  and  a  burly  Indian  smoking  his 
pipe  near  by. 

The  Indian  heard  something— a  breath— a 
footfall.    He  put  his  pipe  slowly  down,  listening. 

A  fierce  bound  forward,  and  Spencer  Roth 
was  in  the  wigwam.  Red-arrow  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  howl  of  dismay,  and  rushed  toward 
his  foe,  only  to  feel  his  copper  -  colored  neck 
grasped  by  a  hand  of  iron,  that  lifted  him  till 
he  stood  on  tip-toe,  and  then  flung  him  back- 
ward in  an  inglorious  heap. 

As  Mr.  Roth  turned  to  take  his  wife  in  his 
arms  the  Indian  gathered  himself  together  for  a 
■  second  spring,  but  he  was  confronted  by  a  pis- 
I  tol  in  the  hands  of  the  half-breed. 
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"  Red-arrow,  lie  down  'gin,"  said  Sam.  "  Keep 
still!" 

Effie,  half-conscious,  feeling  the  tender  kisses 
of  her  husband  on  her  lips,  opened  her  eyes, 
fastened  them  for  an  instant  on  his  face,  and 
then  closed  them  again,  without  a  word,  and 
drew  her  husband  down  upon  her  breast. 

"Effie!  you  have  suffered  so  much.  You 
are  ill." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  have  come  !"  was  her  answer, 
infinite  content  smoothing  all  the  pain  out  of 
her  features. 

How  they  returned  to  Ontonagon  in  safety ; 
how  Sam  was  well  rewarded  ;  how  Effie's  bloom 
came  back  to  her  face ;  and  how  they  journeyed, 
a  happy  pair,  home  to  New  York  again,  I  will 
not  relate  at  length.  Mrs.  Tioth  has  her  story 
yet  to  tell.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  for 
some  months  this  lady  was  the  sensation  of  the 
hour  in  a  large  and  fashionable  circle  ;  and  that 
she  related  this  portion  of  her  bridal  tour  very 
often  to  eager  listeners. 

And  these  are  the  words  in  which  she  told  it, 
from  the  point  to  which  I  have  told  it  in  my 
own : 

"  When  I  recovered  my  consciousness  I  found 
myself  in  a  low  wigwam,  alone  with  a  mon- 
strous Indian — one  of  trie  Chippewa  tribe,  Spen- 
cer says — who  was  sitting  cross-legged  by  me, 
smoking  a  pipe  with  a  grotesque  stone  bowl. 

"At  first  I  thought  I  was  dreaming.  Then 
I  was  bewildered.  It  was  still  night,  and  the 
light  in  the  wigwam  was  but  dim.  I  brushed 
my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  winked  them  hard  ; 
but  all  I  could  do  at  best  was  to  gaze  about  me 
in  silence  at  the  hideous,  copper-colored  face 
that  stared  so  stolidly  down  upon  me — at  the 
birchen  roof  over  my  head — at  the  fishing-nets 
in  the  corner,  and  the  few  Indian  trinkets  hang- 
ing about.  At  last  I  remembered  the  boat-ride, 
the  storm,  the  capsizing  of  the  yawl-boat,  my 
efforts  to  swim,  and  the  oblivion  into  which  I 
sank. 

"I  raised  myself  quickly  on  my  elbow  then. 
"  '  You  brought  me  here  ?'  said  I. 
"  He  nodded. 

"  'Where  am  I?'  was  the  next  question.  I 
hoped  I  might  be  near  enough  to  the  village  to 
return  there  easily  with  daylight. 

"  'Wigwam,'  grunted  the  Indian. 

"  '  I  see,'  said  I ;  '  but  where  ?  How  far  from 
Ontonagon  ?' 

"' Big  way,'  said  he;  '  hundred  mile.  No 
git  there.' 

"'You  saved  my  life,'  said  I,  and  tears  of 
gratitude  actually  filled  my  eyes.  'You  shall 
be  well  rewarded,  after  you  have  returned  me  to 
my  friends.' 

"  He  made  no  reply  at  all  to  that,  but  puffed 
away  serenely  at  his  curious  pipe. 

"  '  But  how  could  you  save  me  ?'  said  I.  '  I 
don't  understand  at  all,  and  I  want  to  know.' 

"  '  Red-arrow  got  long  eyes,'  said  he.  '  See 
in  dark.  White  squaw  float.  Red-arrow  see. 
Go  out  in  canoe.    Bring  here.' 

"  That  was  the  longest  speech  the  Indian 


made  during  all  the  time  I  was  with  him.  He 
wasted  very  few  words  on  me. 

' '  I  soon  found  out  that  the  savage  had  determ- 
ined to  carry  me  away  from  my  friends  in- 
stead of  toward  them.  He  said  he  wanted  a  wife, 
and  that  the  Big  Water  gave  me  to  him.  I  tried 
to  coax  and  tempt  him  first,  and  then  I  told  him 
he  would  be  found  out  and  severely  punished 
if  he  carried  me  off.  But  nothing  produced  any 
effect  on  him.    '  Go  sleep,'  he  grunted. 

"'Take  me  to  my  friends,  and  I  will  give 
vou  more  monev  than  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.' 

"  'Go  sleep!' 

"  So  when  I  found  how  useless  words  were,  I 
lay  down  again  and  fell  asleep  quickly,  for  I  was 
quite  exhausted.  I  slept  soundly,  without 
dreaming ;  and  when  I  awoke  it  was  from  the 
Indian  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder.  He  bade 
me  get  up,  and  I  did.  How  anxiously  I  looked 
about  me  no  words  can  tell.  It  was  a  wild  spot, 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  high  rocks,  except 
the  side  that  was  open  to  the  water.  It  was  in 
a  cove,  and  the  green  waters  murmured  on  the 
pebbly  shore  like  music — but  it  was  very  sad 
music  to  my  ear. 

"  The  Indian  went  down  to  the  shore,  where 
lay  a  pile  of  fish  that  he  had  evidently  caught 
before  I  was  awake.  He  took  a  great  salmon- 
trout  in  his  left  hand,  and  dressed  it  with  a  few 
dextrous  passes  of  his  knife.  Then  he  produced 
a  bit  of  tough  yellow  tinder  and  rubbed  it  with 
a  stick  till  he  got  a  light,  and  built  a  fire  on  a 
smooth  rock  close  by  the  wigwam.  (There  is  a 
piece  of  the  tinder  now  on  the  what-not  in  my 
bedroom  ;  Spencer  got  it ;  he  says  it  is  a  fun- 
gus that  grows  on  the  trunks  of  birch  and  maple 
trees.)  Then  he  cooked  the  fish  on  the  fire,  and 
tore  off  a  great  piece  and  bade  me  eat.  I  could 
not  eat,  I  felt  so  unhappy;  but  he  compelled 
me  to  take  the  piece.  I  was  anxious  not  to 
make  him  angry,  for  his  face  was  a  frightfully 
ugly  one,  and  he  was  evidently  in  his  most  gra- 
cious mood  at  that  time.  So  I  ate  what  I  could, 
and  flung  the  rest  away.  It  was  as  tasteless  as 
water  to  me. 

"The  Indian,  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over, 
went  around  a  big  rock  and  dragged  out  his  ca- 
noe from  where  it  was  hidden.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  great  water-tight  basket,  though  as  grace- 
ful in  shape  as  a  fairy  boat.  He  motioned  me 
to  enter,  and  I  obeyed.  Then  he  gave  a  long 
running  push,  jumping  into  the  canoe  like  a 
gymnast,  and  it  shot  far  out  upon  the  smooth 
water. 

"But  oh!  imagine  my  emotion  when,  as  we 
paddled  out  of  the  sheltered  cove,  I  beheld  in 
plain  view  the  steamer  Saturn  lying  idly  on  the 
water,  and  the  village  of  Ontonagon  just  beyond ! 
A  thrill  of  hope  shot  through  my  heart,  and  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  with  eager  joy,  my  face  flush- 
ing hot. 

"  'You  are  going  to  take  me  back?'  I  cried, 
pressing  my  hands  on  my  beating  heart. 

"  The  only  reply  he  made  was  to  paddle  rapidly 
away  in  an  opposite  direction.    What  I  uttered 
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in  that  moment  of  dreadful  excitement  I  hardly  j 
know.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  toward  the 
boat,  and  tears  rained  down  my  cheeks.  Prob- 
ably I  tried  to  spring  overboard,  for  the  Indian 
caught  me  rudely  by  the  shoulder  and  pushed 
me  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

"  '  Squaw,  be  still !'  he  cried.    '  Think  swim 
there?    Deep  water!  Look!' 

"And  I  did  look,  for  every  word  this  man 
uttered  was  a  stern  command,  not  said  for  effect, 
but  to  be  obeyed ;  and  through  the  translucent 
depths  I  saw  the  pebbly  bottom  shining,  far  down 
below. 

"Every  body  seems  to  wonder  why  I  did  not 
faint  at  that  moment.  Instead  of  fainting  it 
seemed  as  if  I  became  suddenly  filled  with  the 
keenest  life.  It  was  as  if  I  gathered  all  the  re- 
sources of  my  nature  to  meet  the  emergency 
put  upon  me.  I  resolved  I  ivould  not  think  of 
Spencer  and  of  home.  I  determined  to  keep 
my  thoughts  as  busy  as  possible  with  the  objects 
to  be  seen  as  we  rode  along.  I  found  this  a 
great  help  in  stilling  my  emotions  and  diverting 
my  mind  from  the  real  horror  of  my  situation. 
Every  thing  I  saw  from  that  time  forward  be- 
came stamped  indelibly  on  my  memory.  Lying 
crouched  on  the  bottom  of  the  frail  canoe,  I 
rested  my  head  upon  the  edge  and  looked  down 
into  the  water.  It  was  so  marvelously  clear 
that,  as  I  looked  down,  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
the  canoe  was  floating  upborne  in  the  air. 
Though  the  water  was  very  deep,  every  pebble 
on  the  bottom  was  visible ;  and  hundreds  of 
fishes  were  swimming  all  about,  just  as  plainly 
seen  as  the  fish  in  my  aquaria. 

"  By-and-by  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  lit- 
tle river  that  poured  its  sparkling  waters  into 
the  lake,  and  the  Indian  entered  this  river.  The 
current  was  quite  swift  and  the  water  very  shal- 
low, and  the  Indian  laid  his  paddle  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe  and  used  a  long  pole  to  push 
along  the  stream.  It  was  slow  work,  and  after 
an  hour  or  so  we  came  to  a  waterfall.  How  he 
would  manage  now  I  wondered  greatly  ;  but  he 
stranded  the  canoe  and  bade  me  get  out.  Then 
he  lifted  it  easily  on  his  shoulders,  and  tramped 
along  till  we  had  passed  the  fall  some  distance. 

"  When  we  took  to  the  water  again  the  river 
was  much  wider  and  deeper,  and  the  current 
very  slight.  The  Indian  used  his  paddle  again, 
and  we  presently  reached  a  lakelike  expanse, 
where  the  current  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
shores  were  low  and  sandy,  and  a  dense  forest 
stretched  away  on  every  side. 

"At  last  we  came  to  a  point  where  I  thought 
the  journey  would  end.  It  was  the  first  spot  I 
had  seen  thus  far  that  was  not  covered  with 
trees.  It  was  but  a  few  rods  in  extent  along 
the  shore,  but  how  far  back  it  reached  I  could 
not  see,  for  in  the  fore-ground  there  rose  three 
huge  earth-mounds,  the  central  one  a  little  back 
of  the  others,  which  shut  off  the  view  complete- 
ly. But  I  saw  a  line  of  smoke  rising  up  from 
behind  the  mounds,  and  concluded  there  was  an 
Indian  village  there.  But  though  the  Indian 
paddled  nearer  the  shore  he  did  not  stop  here,  but 


went  on  for  about  half  a  mile  further,  where  the 
forest  was  again  unbroken.  Here  he  ran  the 
canoe  ashore.  It  glided  half  its  length  out  of 
the  water  upon  the  smooth  sands,  and  the  In- 
dian, who  sat  in  the  lower  end,  motioned  me  to 
get  out.  He  hauled  the  canoe  out  of  the  water 
and  started  off  with  it  into  the  wood,  driving  me 
before  him.  A  few  steps  brought  us  to  a  birchen 
wigwam,  which  appeared  to  have  been  long  un- 
tenanted. He  pointed  me  to  a  corner,  and  bade 
me  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  I  told  him  I  was 
hungry,  and  he  took  from  a  pouch  at  his  side  a 
cold  cooked  salmon — one  of  those  he  had  caught 
in  the  morning — and  gave  it  to  me  without  a 
word. 

"Oh,  the  dreary  watch  of  that  long,  long 
night!  I  did  not  sleep;  I  could  not.  I  heard 
the  Chippewa  snoring  where  he  slept  in  the 
gloomy  darkness.  The  first  faint  streaks  of  the 
morning  light  entered  the  wigwam,  and  I  was 
still  awake.  The  Indian  slept ;  and  as  my  eye 
fell  on  the  long  knife  he  wore  in  his  belt  I  felt 
a  dreadful  temptation  to  seize  it  and  plunge  it 
in  his  heart.  How  glad  I  am  now  that  he  awoke 
before  I  had  attempted  to  commit  the  fearful 
deed ! 

"  The  most  of  that  day  the  Indian  spent  in 
patching  up  the  dilapidated  wigwam  with  fresh 
pieces  of  bark  and  in  mending  the  fishing-net 
that  he  had  brought  from  the  other  wigwam. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
for  the  first  time  bent  on  me  a  steady,  prolong- 
ed gaze  of  observation  I  wondered  what  that 
boded  ;  my  heart  beat  very  fast.  At  last  he  ut- 
tered two  words — 1  Stay  here'— and  went  down 
to  the  beach,  and  pushed  off  in  his  canoe. 

"I  ran  to  the  water's  edge,  and  watched  him 
out  of  sight.  At  first  I  felt  only  a  sensation  of 
freedom.  Then  I  thought  of  my  desolate  situ- 
ation, alone  in  the  deep  wilderness,  and  the 
darkness  coming  down.  He  had  left  me  no 
food  and  no  fire.  Had  he  left  me  to  starvation, 
or  would  he  come  back  ?  When  I  thought  that 
I  said  to  myself,  '  If  he  comes  back  he  shall  not 
find  me  here.' 

"But  where  to  go?  The  woods  were  deep 
and  dense,  and  grew  close  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  But  I  was  sure  that  behind  those  strange 
mounds  I  had  seen  there  was  an  Indian  settle- 
ment. Then  I  remembered  what  Spencer  had 
told  me  about  the  Lake  Superior  Indians— how 
they  stood  in  deadly  fear  of  the  white  man,  and 
would  never  offend  him  if  there  was  the  least 
danger  of  discovery.  Whether  this  Indian  vil- 
lage was  inhabited  by  Chippewas  or  Ojibways  I 
knew  that  they  would  have  this  feeling  in  their 
hearts ;  and  though  one  solitary  Indian  might 
dare  to  risk  white  vengeance— just  as  murderers 
and  robbers  in  this  city  risk  the  vengeance  of 
the  law — yet  I  had  strong  hopes  that  these  In- 
dians as  a  community  would  give  me  protection. 
Then  I  was  determined  to  promise  them  a  great 
reward;  and,  on  the  whole,  my  hopes  were 
pretty  strong. 

"  So  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  God  to  pro- 
tect me  through  the  dark  woods,  and  started. 
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Spencer  says  that  I  probably  trod  that  night 
where  human  foot  never  before  ventured;  for 
the  Indians  never  go  much  into  the  woods,  be- 
cause there  is  no  game  there,  and  they  subsist 
wholly  by  the  fisheries  and  by  making  trinkets 
to  sell  at  the  mining  towns.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  I  suffered  in  that  dreadful  journey.  I 
stumbled  over  brush  and  roots  in  the  black  dark- 
ness ;  I  went  knee-deep  into  the  mud  and  ooze 
of  dismal  marshes ;  I  tore  my  hands  and  face 
and  neck,  and  felt  the  blood  trickling  from  the 
wounds  ;  but  I  struggled  on,  crying  over  and  over 
again,  1  O  God,  help  me!  help  me!' — through 
tangled  bushes  and  thick-growing  shrubs,  smell- 
ing strange  scents  from  unseen  flowers  and 
herbs,  hearing  nothing  but  my  own  cries  and 
struggles  in  the  dead  silence,  slipping  and  fall- 
ing upon  slimy,  moss-grown  tree-trunks,  into 
dark  waters  thickly  covered  with  the  broad, 
floating  flowers  and  leaves  of  great  white  pond- 
lilies.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  mile, 
even  with  my  repeated  wanderings  from  the  way 
— for  I  tried  hard  to  keep  the  river-waters  in 
sight  as  a  guide — but  I  was  hours  in  going  that 
mile,  and  each  hour  seemed  an  nge  to  me.  Even 
with  hope  cheering  rne  on,  that  night's  strug- 
gling toil  through  the  tangled  wilderness  was 
the  most  dreadful  part  of  my  experience — im- 
pressed my  memory  most  forcibly  with  its  dark 
horror. 

"  It  must  have  been  about  midnight  when  I 
heard  floating  on  the  night  air  a  mournful  hu- 
man howl  that  chilled  my  blood  in  my  veins. 
I  stopped  an  instant,  and  then  pushed  wearily 
on.  A  minute  more  and  I  saw  a  lurid  light 
gleaming  through  the  trees  and  dusky  figures 
moving  about.  One  more  effort,  and  I  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  an  open  place  in  the  wood  ; 
and  discerning  the  outline  of  those  huge  mounds 
against  the  sky,  I  believed  I  had  reached  a  place 
of  safety  and  ultimate  deliverance. 

"But  here  Avas  no  village,  so  far  as  I  could 
discern  in  the  darkness.  There  was  but  one 
wigwam  visible.  From  this  a  dull  light  issued 
through  a  score  of  crevices,  with  clouds  of  smoke. 
There*  was  a  heap  of  smouldering  embers  near 
the  wigwam,  indicating  a  recent  fire,  but  the 
dusky  figures  I  had  seen  were  gone.  There  was 
nobody  moving  about ;  so  I  crept  cautiously  up 
to  the  wigwam,  and  peered  through  one  of  the 
crevices  at  the  wild,  strange  scene  within. 

w  The  habitation  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  of 
Indians  of  all  ages  and  sexes — lying  on  their 
backs,  sitting  cross-legged,  lolling  on  their 
breasts.  Several  of  them  were  smoking — both 
men  and  women — and  the  wigwam  was  filled 
with  such  a  cloud  that  I  could  hardly  tell  one 
from  another  at  first.  The  place  was  lighted 
only  by  a  fire  of  twigs  and  bark  that  burned  in 
the  centre  of  the  group.  An  old  man  sat  cross- 
legged.  Avith  a  queer  kind  of  a  drum  in  his  lap, 
that  he  was  beating  with  a  monotonous  turn! 
turn  !  turn  !  while  he  howled  a  horrible,  dirge- 
like Indian  song  in  accompaniment.  His  hair 
was  white  as  snow,  and  fell  in  confusion  about 
his  dark  face.    A  younger  Indian,  a  perfect 


[  giant  in  size,  sat  by  his  side,  beating  time  in  the 
air  with  a  great  tin  thing  like  a  big  rattle-box. 
It  was  a  wild,  mysterious  scene  to  me,  and  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  it.  I  did  not  know  till  aft- 
erward that  it  was  a  Chippewa  funeral  pow-wow, 
and  that  with  these  hideous  noises  all  night  long 
the  ignorant  savages  sought  to  waft  the  spirit  of 
a  dead  brave  across  the  dark  waters  into  the 
Spirit  Land.  But  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
making  myself  known  to  these  people  a  great 
flat  hand  was  placed  suddenly  and  silently  over 
my  mouth,  and  I  was  thrown  over  a  man's  shoul- 
der in  the  darkness  and  borne  away  to  the  river. 

"  I  tried  to  scream,  but  it  was  useless  to  try. 
He  kept  his  hand  on  my  mouth  till  he  had 
placed  me  in  his  canoe,  and  tied  a  blanket 
tightly  about  my  face.  I  was  nearly  smother- 
ed ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  I  was 
released  again,  and  the  canoe  stopped. 

"It  was  Red-arrow,  and  he  had  brought  me 
back  to  his  wigwam. 

"'White  squaw  fool,'  said  he.  'Be  sick 
now.' 

"  How  sick  I  was  Spencer  can  tell  you.  He 
found  me,  as  you  know,  and  brought  me  home 
at  last." 

This  was  the  way  Mrs.  Roth  usually  ended 
the  story  of  her  bridal  tour — told,  woman-fash- 
ion, just  as  its  sights  and  incidents  impressed  her. 

As  to  the  Indian,  Red-arrow,  it  is  believed  he 
was  killed  outright  by  his  tribe,  having  perpe- 
trated a  series  of  grave  offenses  against  the 
whites,  whom  he  hated  fiercely,  but  whom  his 
fellows  feared  with  an  abject  and  cringing  fear. 
Certainly  he  has  never  been  heard  of  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontonagon  since  his  elopement  with  Mrs. 
Spencer  Roth. 


SLEEP. 

WE  may  fairly  apply  to  the  subject  of  Sleep 
the  well-known  theory  of  Auguste  Comte, 
that  each  of  our  leading  conceptions,  each  branch 
of  our  knowledge,  passes  successively  through 
three  different  theoretical  conditions :  first,  the 
theological ;  secondly,  the  metaphysical ;  and 
thirdly,  the  positive  or  scientific.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  Avhether,  in  the  minds  of  the 
many,  sleep  has  even  now  come  forth  from  the 
first  of  these,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  second, 
which  is  but  a  modification  of  the  first.  The  su- 
pernatural and  the  mysterious  still  envelop  sleep 
and  dreams,  and  men  in  general,  as  well  as 
poets  or  metaphysicians,  are  far  from  that  know- 
ledge which  Comte  would  have  called  positive. 

In  the  old  days,  when  there  were  gods  on 
Olympus,  nay,  even  at  an  earlier  time,  before 
the  Titanic  divinities  fell  from  their  high  estate 
to  "wander  in  vain  about  bewildered  shores," 
Sleep,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  gave  rest  to 
mortals  and  gods.  Sleep,  the  brother  of  Death 
(consanguineus  leti),  dwelt  in  his  dark  cave  with 
Dreams  around  him,  and  Morpheus  as  his  min- 
ister to  guard  him  from  noise.  Sleep  and  Death 
together  bore  Sarpedon's  body  to  the  land  of  the 
Lycians :  and  at  the  very  vestibule  and  gate  of 
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Orcus  did  the  pious  JEneas  see  the  same  twin 
brethren  seated  when  he  visited  Pluto's  realm. 
Sleep  was  as  godlike  an  agency  to  the  nations 
of  old  as  death  itself.  The  death  of  each  day's 
life  it  still  seems  to  us,  and  men  tread  softly 
and  speak  low  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  as 
though  they  fear  to  wake  them  from  their  ever- 
lasting rest.  "  It  is  that  death  by  which  we 
may  literally  be  said  to  die  daily :  a  death 
which  Adam  died  before  his  mortality :  a  death 
whereby  we  live  a  middle  and  moderating  point 
between  death  and  life.  In  fine,  so  like  death, 
I  dare  not  trust  it  without  prayers,  and  an  half- 
adieu  unto  the  world,  and  take  my  farewell  in 
a  colloquy  with  God."* 

Passing  from  the  theological,  we  come  to  a 
stage,  where,  if  sleep  be  not  a  divinity,  it  never- 
theless is  supernatural,  beyond  the  physical, 
metaphysical.  Something  which  metaphysi- 
cians and  psychologists  have  much  pondered 
and  marveled  at — something  which  they  have 
hoped  would  explain  the  union  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  disunion  thereof :  from  which 
great  men  even  of  to-day  think  we  may  learn 
the  mind's  independence  of  matter,  its  capacity 
of  existence  without  matter,  illustrated  by  all 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  dreams.  The  long 
succession  of  images  passing  through  the  mind 
in  a  moment  of  time  has  seemed  to  prove  our 
independence  of  time  and  space.  "We  are 
somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and 
the  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of  sense, 
but  the  liberty  of  reason  ;  and  our  waking  con- 
ceptions do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps. 
Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is 
then  fruitful,  I  would  never  study  but  in  my 
dreams."!  In  this  metaphysical  stage  of  in- 
quiry dreams,  not  sleep,  are  the  phenomena  to 
be  investigated.  But  who  shall  exhaust  the 
subject  of  dreams,  or  who  shall  review  the  treat- 
ises written  thereupon,  and  the  speculations  they 
have  called  forth  ?  All  have  experience  of  them ; 
all  have  marvelous  stories  to  relate,  and  all  have 
theories  to  correspond.  But  "  man  is  but  a 
patched  fool"  if  he  go  about  to  expound  his 
dreams,  and  so  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the 
metaphysics  of  them. 

Let  us  approach  the  positive  view  of  bodily 
sleep — that  sleep,  kindly  and  beneficent,  "which 
covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like  a 
cloak,  that  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the 
thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot. "X 
This  is  the  sleep  which  we  can  really  examine 
positively,  as  we  see  it  in  others,  as  we  see  oth-  [ 
ers  enjoy  it  or  fade  for  want  of  it,  as  we  sec  it 
in  the  infant  who  passes  more  than  half  its 
whole  life  asleep,  as  we  see  it  in  the  stripling, 
the  sound  and  dreamless  sleep,  the  dulcis  et  aha 
quies  of  healthy  vigor,  or  the  sleep  of  old  age, 
when  the  inactive  brain  is  cither  refreshed  by 
short  slumbers,  or,  in  its  atrophy  and  second  child- 
hood, sleeps  away  its  declining  days.  For  ex- 
cessive pronencss  to  sleep  is  a  sign  of  decay  and 
waste  of  brain.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  wane 
*  Sir  T.  Browne.     t  Ibid.     $  Cervantes:  Don  Quixote. 


of  many  a  once  great  intellect.  It  was  noticed 
only  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  giants  of  our 
own  time,  William  Whewell. 

Whereas  the  metaphysician  speaks  of  the  soul 
as  quitting  in  dreams  its  earthly  tenement,  and 
wandering  at  its  will,  knowing  no  laws — the 
physician  looks  on  sleep  as  the  rest,  and  the 
only  rest,  of  the  brain,  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain  wherein  reside  those  functions  which  we 
call  mind.  All  parts  of  our  bodies  rest  at  one 
time  or  other  :  they  can  not  always  work,  but  for 
their  rest  they  need  not  all  sleep.  They  rest 
when  not  in  active  work,  between  their  work, 
some  more,  some  less ;  but  the  brain  proper,  that 
is,  the  higher  mental  part  thereof,  rests  only  in 
sleep.  It  may  labor  little,  it  may  cease,  as 
many  have  to  cease,  from  extreme  toil ;  but  it 
only  really  rests  and  recruits  itself  for  fresh 
work  when  sleep  is  present :  and  so  in  many 
illnesses,  in  the  fierce  raving  of  delirium,  in  ma- 
niacal frenzy,  and  the  wandering  of  fever,  we 
know  that  sleep  must  come,  or  death.  The  oth- 
er parts  of  the  bodily  system,  as  of  the  nervous 
system,  are  at  work  during  sleep,  though  with 
slackened  pace.  The  heart  beats  slower,  the 
breath  comes  more  quickly  and  less  frequently ; 
but  heart  and  lungs  do  their  work,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  due  nerve-power  in  sleep  as  well  as 
in  waking.  The  same  with  the  great  organs  of 
alimentation,  digestion,  and  so  on.  All  that 
are  concerned  with  the  vegetative  life  of  the  or- 
ganism discharge  their  functions  during  natural 
sleep.  Even  the  muscular  organs  are  more  or 
less  at  work :  we  can  sleep  sitting  in  a  chair  or 
on  horseback,  nay  even  standing.  The  muscles 
may  be  relaxed,  the  head  may  sink  upon  the 
chest,  or  fall  back  against  the  chair,  but  the 
body  does  not  fall  as  it  would  were  muscular 
power  totally  abolished.  Even  movements  may 
be  executed  in  sleep  from  reflex  action,  or  mere 
automatic  instinct ;  but  they  are  not  guided  by 
consciousness.  In  short,  we  sec  that,  although 
the  body  and  the  bodily  functions,  muscular  and 
visceral,  partake,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  gen- 
eral respite  from  any  thing  like  hard  work,  yet 
they  are  not  stopped,  like  the  higher  functions 
of  the  brain.  The  body  docs  not  sleep,  the  high- 
er brain  alone  does. 

What  are  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  do  they  all  and  always  lie  idle  in  sleep? 
Here  is  matter  for  much  curious  speculation. 
The  higher  functions  of  the  brain  we  call  col- 
lectively "mind,"  and  philosophers  are  now 
pretty  well  agreed  to  divide  mind  into  three 
groups  of  phenomena:  1.  Those  of  intellect  or 
ideas.  2.  Those  of  feeling.  ?>.  Those  of  the 
will.  These  are  all  of  them  in  abeyance  in  per- 
fect dreamless  sleep;  but  in  the  different  states 
or  stages  between  waking  and  this  perfect  sleep 
there  is  every  gradation  in  the  activity  <>r  inac- 
tivitv  of  them.  If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  three 
groups  is  most  completely  extinguished  by  sleep, 
is  least  compatible  with  sleep,  we  may,  I  think, 
at  once  answer — the  will.  As  sleep  steals  over 
us  we  can  neither  control  our  thoughts  nor  ac- 
tions.    As  we  fall  asleep  after  dinner  the  book 
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or  the  paper  slips  from  our  hands,  and  we  lose 
control  of  thought ;  we  can  not  fix  our  attention 
on  the  page,  our  ideas  wander  and  get  mixed 
up  or  confused,  and  we  slide  into  oblivion,  to 
dream  or  not — most  likely  the  former.  Here, 
then,  volition  has  come  to  an  end,  feeling  and 
sensation  will  be  extinguished,  or  nearly  so ;  but 
if  dreams  are  going  on,  the  third,  or  idea-fac- 
ulty, will  be  still  active  and  at  work,  the  others 
being  at  rest.  Sleep,  the  rest  of  the  brain,  is 
then  imperfect :  ideas,  memories  of  old  events, 
of  people  past  and  present,  long  since  stored  up 
in  the  brain-granary  and  in  waking-time  forgot- 
ten, now  course  along  one  after  the  other,  jum- 
bled in  fantastic  melee,  ' 'the  fickle  pensioners 
of  Morpheus'  train."  But  they  do  not  always 
excite  feeling :  we  are  not  always  surprised  or 
hurt  or  grieved  or  pleased.  When  they  do, 
when  they  become  more  exciting,  and  we  are 
terrified  at  the  lion  or  the  bull  that  seems  about 
to  seize  us,  feeling  is  strongly  roused,  and  we 
wake.  The  same  with  external  sensations  of 
cold,  heat,  noise,  or  light.  Slight  sensations 
we  may  experience,  and  still  sleep  on,  but  strong 
feeling  or  sensation,  and  sleep,  are  incompatible. 
The  idea-faculty  may  be  at  work  in  sleep  almost 
throughout ;  but  feeling  will  be  absent,  except 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  volition  will  be 
quite  annihilated ;  we  have  no  control  over  our 
dreams.  Volition  seems  to  be  that  perfect  har- 
mony of  feeling  and  intellect  which  is  broken  at 
once  by  sleep. 

The  dislocation  of  these  two,  whether  by  sleep 
or  by  any  brain  disease  or  disturbance,  termin- 
ates true  volition.  But  sleep,  in  which  the 
idea-portion  of  the  mind  is  at  work,  is  not  per- 
fect sleep,  or  perfect  rest  of  the  brain.  We 
wake  unrefreshed,  and  say  we  have  been  dream- 
ing all  night,  and  if  the  dreams  have  been  ter- 
rific, and  great  feeling  has  been  excited,  the 
sleep  will  have  been  all  the  less  refreshing. 
Everyday  experience  clearly  proves  that  the 
sounder  the  sleep  and  the  less  the  mind  is  at 
work  during  it,  the  greater  is  the  benefit  derived. 
It  is  an  old  and  vexed  question  whether  we  are 
always  dreaming  in  sleep  or  not.  It  was  asked 
by  Aristotle,  and  is  asked  still,  and  great  names 
may  be  ranked  on  either  side  of  the  controversy. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  Henry  Holland 
say  that  dreams  are  always  going  on :  Lord 
Brougham  thinks  the  contrary,  that  we  only 
dream  just  as  we  wake.  It  is  a  point  not  ca- 
pable of  demonstration  ;  but  Ave  are  often  awak- 
ened out  of  deep  sleep  without  having  the  slight- 
est consciousness  of  dreaming,  and  if  we  closely 
observe  a  sleeper,  we  may  often  see  to  some  ex- 
tent whether  he  dreams  or  not.  Dreams  can 
not  exist  in  the  sleep  of  a  new-born  child  for  the 
simple  reason  that  ideas  do  not  yet  exist.  They 
have  not  as  yet  been  laid  up  in  the  babe's  store- 
house of  experiences :  its  life  is  one  of  sensations 
and  feelings,  which  when  repeated  and  remem- 
bered grow  into  ideas,  but  time  is  required  be- 
fore this  can  happen.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  perfect  sleep 
we  do  not  dream,  that  our  ideas  are  so  reduced 


to  inactivity,  so  disconnected  one  from  another, 
that  nothing  like  a  dream  goes  on.  And  this 
only  I  conceive  to  be  perfect  rest  of  brain. 
In  a  state  short  of  this  perfect  rest  ideas  start 
into  train  and  assume  shape  and  sequence,  and 
constitute  a  dream,  and  this  may  become  fright- 
ful and  evoke  feeling,  and  we  wake.  Further 
than  this  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  dreams:  I 
only  mention  them  to  show  that,  in  perfect  sleep, 
dreams,  that  is,  idea-operations,  are  absent,  as 
well  as  feeling  and  volition.  The  mind,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  highest  brain-function,  ceases 
to  act ;  nutrition  and  repair  alone  go  forward 
in  the  brain.  All  animals  and  all  parts  of  ani- 
mals require  their  periodic  rest.  The  heart 
rests  between  its  beats,  the  lungs  between  the 
respirations,  muscles  can  not  always  be  at  work, 
the  stomach  can  not  always  be  digesting.  These 
are  all  nourished  and  revived  when  not  at  work, 
and  so  is  the  brain  when  it  rests  in  sleep. 

We  may  conclude  from  all  this,  that  con- 
scious feeling  is  incompatible  with  sleep.  The 
course  of  ideas  in  a  dream  may  be  sometimes 
preserved  in  memory,  and  the  feeling  they 
excite,  if  very  vivid,  may  by  memory  be  kept 
and  reproduced  for  a  long  period,  but  during  the 
dream  we  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  conscious 
of  our  real  and  actual  existence.  And  this 
brings  us  to  consider  what  that  is  which  either 
rouses  us  from  sleep,  or  forbids  sleep  to  fall  upon 
us,  which  keeps  the  brain  at  work,  and  hinders 
its  repose.  It  appears  to  be  a  certain  strong 
excitation  of  that  function  of  the  nerve-centres, 
which  we  roughly  call  Eeeling,  whether  it  be 
the  feeling  of  emotional  excitement,  such  as  the 
passions  or  sentiments,  or  fear  of  impending  dis- 
aster, or  hopes  of  much-coveted  and  eagerly  ex- 
pected good-fortune,  or  the  feeling  of  bodily 
pain,  or  even  strong  sensations  of  noise  or  light. 
All  these  may  be  grouped  together  under  the 
name  of  feelings,  and  any  one  of  them,  if  suffi- 
ciently potent,  will  prevent  the  access  of  sleep 
or  banish  it  from  the  sleeper.  Let  us  look  at 
this  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  cause  which  keeps 
awake  those  who  enjoy  neither  the  happy  care- 
lessness of  childhood,  nor  the  apathy  of  old  age, 
with  its  torpid  and  blunted  sensibilities,  is  men- 
tal worry,  or  anxiety  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The  professional  man,  whatever  his  calling,  has 
constantly  some  important  matter  on  hand, 
which  may  turn  out  well  or  ill,  about  which  he 
can  not  help  thinking.  The  physician  has  some 
patient  in  danger,  who  by  to-morrow  will  be 
better  or  worse  ;  the  lawyer  has  some  cause  c&- 
ebre  ;  the  artist  is  thinking  whether  his  picture 
will  be  hung  at  the  Academy  or  rejected  ;  the 
speculator  is  wondering  whether  the  funds  will 
rise  or  fall ;  each  one's  bread  and  his  family's, 
his  fame  and  fortune,  is  at  stake ;  he  is  over- 
anxious, he  can  not  sleep.  Another  has  been 
sitting  up  late  at  some  brain-work,  and  though, 
perhaps,  he  has  no  great  fears  about  it,  yet  he 
has  been  working  long  and  hard,  and  he  can 
not  forget  it  and  shake  it  off,  and  it  follows  him 
after  he  has  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  longing 
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for  sleep.  Anticipated  pleasure,  no  less  than 
fear,  may  excite  and  rouse  us  and  banish  sleep. 
The  eve  of  many  a  day  of  keen  enjoyment  to  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone,  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  long-looked-for  holidays,  have 
brought  but  scanty  slumbers  to  expecting  youth. 
As  men  grow  older  they  take  such  things  more 
quietly.  The  (jiomi  daj'esta  are  rarer  and  less 
gay.  They  are  kept  awake  more  by  anticipated 
pains  than  pleasures. 

Not  only  mental  but  bodily  causes  also  may 
prevent  sleep.  There  may  be  discomfort  of  ev- 
ery conceivable  kind,  from  actual  violent  pain  to 
the  malaise  of  dyspepsia  after  an  indigestible 
meal,  or  an  uncomfortable  position,  or  an  ill- 
made  bed.  Most  of  us  have  been  kept  awake 
by  pain  of  some  kind,  a  raging  tooth  or  a  gouty 
toe.  And  most  of  us  know  the  uneasiness  at- 
tending upon  indigestion,  which,  though  it  may 
not  amount  to  pain,  docs  nevertheless,  by  that 
mysterious  process  which  the  old  writers  called 
"sympathy,"  react  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
and.  stimulates  them  sufficiently  to  banish  sleep. 
And  in  the  same  way  hunger,  when  there  is  no- 
thing at  all  to  be  digested,  will  often  keep  us 
awake.  Cold  will  prevent  sleep ;  so  also  will 
undue  heat.  Here,  too,  is  discomfort,  and  be- 
sides tli is,  cold  extremities  bear  a  certain  refer- 
ence to  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  also  is  atfected  by  excess  of  heat.  Any 

;  stimulus  of  the  external  senses  will  prevent  sleep, 
and  any  thing  to  which  the  senses  are  not  accus- 

:  tomed  will  stimulate  them.  "We  most  of  us 
need  the  silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  night 

•  to  lull  us,  but  fatigue  and  custom  will  overcome 
this  habit,  and  many  can  in  a  short  time  sleep 
in  daylight,  or  with  incessant  noise  sounding  in 
their  ears.  And  the  very  withdrawal  of  this 
accustomed  noise  will  often  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
these  persons  and  rouse  them  up. 

What  wakes  us  up  when  we  are  sleeping  a 
healthy  sleep  ?  Very  little  will  do  it,  when  we 
have  had  a  good  long  refreshing  sleep,  compar- 
atively slight  external  stimuli — sound,  light,  or 
touch.  We  are  said  to  wake  of  our  own  accord, 
which  means  generally  that  some  little  incident 
rouses  us  from  our  light  morning  sleep.  It  is 
in  the  morning,  too,  that  we  dream  most,  which 
goes  to  show  that  we  dream  in  our  light,  and 
not  in  our  profound  sleep.  But  if  we  have  only 
been  asleep  a  short  time,  it  takes  a  loud  noise 
and  a  hard  push  to  wake  us.  But  we  may  be 
roused  by  other  causes  besides  external  ones : 
we  may  be  disturbed  by  bodily  pain,  or  internal 
discomfort,  or  by  an  uneasy  posture.  Lastly, 
we  are  often  waked  by  a  vivid  dream.  The 
feeling  of  the  nerve-centres  is  strongly  stimula- 

I  ted  by  something  or  other,  and  the  result  is  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  after  every  excitation  of  feeling, 
action  either  mental  or  bodily.  A  certain 
amount  of  action  may  take  place  without  wak- 
ing :  we  change  our  position  in  sleep  if  it  be  un- 
comfortable, and  then  we  probably  sleep  on. 
Nay,  we  may  even  be  prompted  to  the  action 
of  the  somnambulist,  or  somniloquist,  without 
waking  ;  but  if  the  stimulation  be  strong,  wheth- 


er it  be  pain,  or  the  fright  of  a  dream,  or  an  ex- 
ternal sensation,  it  excites  the  centre  beyond 
sleeping  point,  and  we  wake. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  all  this?  Why 
are  we  prevented  from  sleeping  :  why  are  we 
aroused  ?  What  is  the  physical  condition  which 
favors  or  repels  sleep  ?  This  much  we  may  con- 
clude from  what  has  been  already  said,  that,  as 
sleep  is  the  rest  of  the  highest  part  of  the  brain, 
it  must  be  a  condition  of  this  part  which  favors 
or  repels  sleep.  Healthy  sleep  presupposes  a 
healthy  state  of  brain,  and  we  must  carefully  ex- 
clude from  our  notions  of  sleep  all  those  phe- 
nomena which  are  the  result  not  of  healthy  but 
of  unhealthy  processes  going  on  in  the  brain, 
some  of  which,  though  apparently  akin  to  sleep, 
nevertheless  depend  on  an  entirely  opposite  con- 
dition of  things.  Such  states  as  coma,  trance, 
catalepsy,  insensibility  from  apoplexy  or  pressure, 
or  alcohol  or  poisons,  have  only  this  in  common 
with  sleep,  that  there  is  unconsciousness :  they 
differ  altogether  in  the  fact  that  from  this  un- 
consciousness the  sufferer  can  not  be  roused. 
From  healthy  sleep  we  can  be  roused  easily. 

Recent  observations  and  researches  seem  to 
prove  to  demonstration  that  the  sleep  of  man 
and  animals  depends  on  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  brain  proper.  One  the- 
ory, which  I  mention,  but  which  is  now  nearly 
abandoned,  is  that  it  depends  on  the  pressure  of 
distended  veins.  The  modern  opinion,  and  I 
believe  the  true  explanation,  is,  that  it  follows 
a  diminution  both  in  the  quantity  and  rapidity 
of  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  if  this  reduced 
rate  of  circulation  be  increased  by  any  cause 
sleep  departs.  The  writings  and  experiments 
of  Mr.  Durham,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  others  have 
thrown  great  light  on  this  subject,  and  tend 
strongly  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  being  the 
true  intei'pretation.  As  it  is  clearly  of  great 
practical  importance  that  we  should  know  what  it 
is  that  we  want  to  bring  about  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  procure  sleep,  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
the  theory  briefly.  The  principal  evidence  as  to 
the  state  of  the  human  brain  in  sleep  is  derived 
from  the  observation  of  a  woman  at  Montpellier, 
a  case  well  known  and  often  quoted.  She  had 
lost  a  portion  of  the  skull-cap,  and  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  were  exposed.  "When  she  was 
in  deep  or  sound  sleep,  the  brain  lay  in  the  skull 
almost  motionless ;  when  she  was  dreaming  it 
became  elevated,  and  when  her  dreams,  which 
she  related  on  waking,  were  vivid  or  interest- 
ing, the  brain  was  protruded  through  the  cranial 
aperture."  This  condition  has  also  been  exper- 
imentally brought  about  and  observed  in  ani- 
mals, and  the  same  result  has  been  seen,  name- 
ly, that  in  sleep  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  became  pale,  the  veins  ceased  to  be 
distended,  and  only  a  few  small  vessels  contain- 
ing arterial  blood  were  discernible.  When  the 
animal  was  roused,  a  blush  spread  over  the  brain, 
which  rose  through  the  opening  of  the  bone. 
The  surface  became  bright  red  ;  innumerable 
vessels,  unseen  before,  were  now  every  where 
discernible,  and  the  blood  seemed  to  be  coursing 
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through  them  very  rapidly.  The  veins,  like  the 
arteries,  were  full  and  distended,  but  their  dif- 
ference of  color  rendered  them  clearly  distin- 
guishable. When  the  animal  was  fed  and  again 
allowed  to  sink  into  repose  the  blood-vessels 
gradually  resumed  their  former  dimensions  and 
appearance,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  became 
pale  as  before.  The  contrast  between,  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  brain  during  its  period  of  func- 
tional activity,  and  during  its  state  of  repose  or 
sleep,  was  most  remarkable.* 

These  observations  entirely  contradict  the 
theory  that  sleep  is  due  to  pressure  from  dis- 
tended veins,  to  venous  congestion.  And  fur- 
ther experiments  made  by  Mr.  Durham  proved 
that  when  pressure  was  made  upon  the  veins, 
and  distension  of  them  produced,  the  symptoms 
which  followed  were  not  those  of  sleep,  but  of 
torpor,  coma,  or  convulsions.  And  this  view  is 
completely  corroborated  by  what  we  know  of 
diseases  which  are  accompanied  by  these  symp- 
toms. Common  observation,  too,  confirms  it; 
we  must  often  have  noticed  when  looking  at  a 
person  asleep,  that  the  face  appeared  paler  than 
usual,  and  that  a  flush  came  over  it  on  waking ; 
and  all  are  agreed  that  the  general  circulation 
is  diminished,  as  also  the  respiration,  during 
sleep.  A  person  in  tranquil  and  natural  sleep 
often  breathes  so  slowly  and  so  gently  that  we 
are  obliged  to  listen  attentively  to  discover  that 
he  breathes  at  all. 

Can  we  go  any  further  ?  Can  we  say  why  it 
is  that  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  produces 
sleep  and  rest  for  the  brain  ?  We  may  have  re- 
course to  one  of  two  theories,  but  here  we  can 
not  bring  demonstrative  proof  so  easily  as  we 
did  before.  First,  we  may  propound  a  chemical 
theory,  that  oxydation  of  the  brain-substance, 
being  in  proportion  to  the  vascular  activity,  is 
diminished  as  the  latter  is  reduced,  and  then 
sleep  follows.  This  is  true,  no  doubt,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  That  the  blood  in  the  brain  changes 
from  arterial  to  venous,  parting  with  its  oxygen, 
we  know,  but  there  still  remains  the  question, 
why  does  the  arterial  action  lessen  so  as  to  al- 
low of  sleep  ensuing  ?  The  chemists  say  that 
the  products  of  oxydation  accumulate,  and  by 
their  accumulation  interfere  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  process,  and  act  as  a  kind  of  regu- 
lator, just  as  a  lighted  taper  is  extinguished  in 
a  close  jar  by  the  products  of  its  own  combus- 
tion. But  we  constantly  see  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  that  although  the  brain  action  be  vio- 
lent in  the  extreme,  and  sleep  be  absent  for  days 
together,  no  products  of  oxydation  put  a  stop  to 
the  process,  but  it  goes  on  till  ended  by  death. 
Chemistry  fails,  as  it  always  does,  to  explain 
the  whole  of  any  vital  process.  In  the  more 
guarded,  though  less  mathematical,  language  of 
physiology,  we  may  say  that  every  thing  which 
stimulates  the  brain  to  a  certain  amount  of  action 
prevents  sleep,  and  that  this  stimulus  must  be 
removed  before  sleep  can  be  obtained.  The 
stimulus  may  arise  within  or  without  the  bodily 
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!  organism.      External  events  influencing  the 
|  mind,  and  causing  cares  ^ind  anxieties — hopes 
j  and  fears ;  or  affecting  the  body,  as  heat  and 
cold — may  quicken  the  circulation  and  drive 
away  sleep.    The  stimulus,  too,  may  arise  from 
.  within.    The  disordered  stomach  may,  by  sym- 
i  pathy  with  heart  and  lungs,  quicken  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  either  banish  sleep  or 
disturb  it,  and  so  bring  to  us  all  the  horrors  of 
nightmare.    That  mental  emotion  does  quicken 
the  brain  circulation  is  a  fact  known  to  all ; 
whether  it  be  slight  or  whether  it  be  violent, 
transitory  or  permanent,  it  increases  cerebral 
action.    And  this  acceleration  once  established 
does  not  cease  of  a  sudden.    An  instant  con- 
J  version  of  fear  or  anxiety  into  the  certainty  of 
I  prosperity  or  success  may  sometimes  at  once 
bring  relief,  and  from  sheer  fatigue  sleep  may 
follow,  but  more  frequently  the  effect  of  the 
mental  tension  is  kept  up  for  some  considerable 
time.    When  we  have  been  working  for  hours 
with  toiling  brain  we  do  not  go  to  sleep  the 
moment  we  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow — sleep 
j  comes  to  us  slowly  and  coyly.    The  head  feels 
hot,  and  we  hear  the  rapid  pulse  beating  in  it 
as  we  lie,  and  only  by  degrees  does  the  quick- 
ness of  this  abate. 

Why  braii ; -work  raises  the  rate  of  the  circula- 
tion, is  a  question  of  physiology  which,  like 
many  others,  we  can  only  answer  by  having  re- 
course to  general  principles.  Whenever  any 
part  of  the  body  is  actively  employed  a  larger 
supply  of  blood  is  sent  to  it :  as  motion  warms 
our  hands  and  feet,  so  the  working  brain  de- 
mands and  procures  a  larger  supply  of  blood 
than  the  idle  one.  And  the  brain  is  stimulated 
beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  sent  to  it,  but  also  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  quality  of  it.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  alteration  in  this  must 
affect  the  brain-function,  and  observation  and 
experiments  prove  that  it  does.  From  all  this 
that  has  been  said  about  the  various  circum- 
stances which  prevent  sleep  it  may  be  possible 
to  deduce  the  methods  of  procuring  it,  at  any 
rate,  on  some  of  the  occasions  when  it  appears 
as  if  it  would  never  come.  Many  persons  are 
habitually  bad  sleepers,  and  all  know  what  it  is 
to  lie  awake  and  be  unable  to  go  to  sleep,  even 
when  they  are  in  ordinary  health.  We  can 
promote  sleep  by  removing  every  thing  which  is 
likely  to  stimulate  the  brain  and  the  brain  cir- 
culation, and  also  by  reducing  the  circulation 
by  other  means,  and  lessening  the  susceptibil- 
ity and  excitability  of  the  brain  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Eirst,  we  must  get  rid,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
of  all  sources  of  discomfort  which  are  likely  to 
harass  and  stimulate  the  brain.  •  Mental  anx- 
iety and  worry  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of 
these.  But  it  will  be  said  that  we  can  not  re- 
move anxiety.  This  is  too  frequently  true; 
and  then,  if  it  banishes  sleep  night  after  night, 
and  the  sufferer  is  harassed  and  worried  and 
gets  no  rest,  serious  results  follow.  If  the  anx- 
iety or  grief  be  irremovable,  something  ought  to 
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1)C  done  to  counteract  it,  and  to  substitute  other 
thoughts  in  the  place  of  it.  Change  of  locality, 
change  of  companions,  will  often  break  through 
the  dominant  and  painful  idea,  and  repose  and 
quiet  will  soon  follow.  Possibly  it  may  be  not 
over-anxiety,  but  simply  over-work  that  for 
nights  together  prevents  us  sleeping,  and  this  is 
more  easily  dealt  with.  The  late  and  excessive 
work  must  cease.  If  we  have  been  toiling  till 
midnight,  and  then  with  heads  full  of  our  sub- 
ject go  to  bed  to  lie  down  and  take  no  rest,  we 
must  give  it  up  or  take  the  consequences.  It 
will  not  do  to  lie  awake,  day  after  day,  till  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  can  not 
counteract  this  state  of  things;  the  brain  is 
over-worked  and  over-stimulated,  and  the  stim- 
ulus which  keeps  up  the  active  functional  circu- 
lation must  be  removed.  Again,  if  sleep  be 
prevented  by  bodily  discomfort,  external  or  in- 
ternal, this  must  be  remedied  so  far  as  it  can. 
The  bed  may  be  too  hard,  or  too  soft,  or  too 
short;  the  pillow  may  be  too  high  or  too  low. 
Heat  and  cold  will  much  affect  the  circulation 
in  the  head.  If  the  surface  and  extremities  are 
cold,  especially  the  feet,  there  will  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  blood  in  them,  and  consequently  an 
excess  in  the  internal  parts,  and  in  the  head. 
In  this  way  we  arc  kept  awake  by  cold  as  much 
as  by  the  actual  discomfort  arising  from  it. 
Heat  will  directly  accelerate  the  circulation. 
And  although  tho  fatigue  caused  by  heat  may 
in  some  degree  counteract  this,  yet  most  people 
sleep  less  in  the  very  hot  nights  of  summer  than 
they  do  in  cooler  weather.  We  are  both  pre- 
vented from  going  to  sleep,  and  roused  from 
sleep,  by  this  cause.  Excess  of  heat  and  cold 
are  to  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  sleep  soundly. 
Bedrooms  must  be  warmed  in  winter  and  cooled 
in  summer  ;  people  must  get  over  the  old  preju- 
dice about  opening  bedroom  windows,  and  must 
eschew  feather-beds  and  mountains  of  blankets. 
Many  a  one,  if  he  do  this,  will  sleep  better 
than  he  has  done  all  his  previous  life. 

Another  thing  which  promotes  sleep  is  the 
partaking  of  food.    As  indigestible  food  hin- 
ders sleep  or  rouses  us  from  it,  so  a  digestible 
meal  favors  it.    All  know  what  it  is  to  feel 
sleepy  after  a  hearty  dinner,  nay,  even  a  light 
lunch  will  often  have  the  same  effect  if  we  sit 
31*  remain  inactive  after  it.    And  this  is  not 
due  to  the  strong  liquids  imbibed,  for  a  dinner 
with  water  alone  may  have  the  same  effect. 
There  are  different  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
Mir  being  rendered  sleepy  by  food.    One  is, 
hat  the  circulation  is  affected  by  the  ingestion 
md  digestion  of  it :  that  an  extra  supply  of 
)lood  is  directed  to  the  stomacn  and  digesting 
trgans,  and  so  diverted  from  the  head.  The 
irculation  in  the  head  is  lessened,  and  sleep 
nsucs.    This  idea  is  probably  not  incorrect, 
nd  partially  explains  the  phenomena,  but  not 
ntirely.    It  seems  insufficient  to  account  for 
he  sleepiness  produced  by  some  kinds  of  food, 
nd  the  wakefulness  caused  by  others.  One 
dan,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  takes  a  glass  of 
eer,  another  an  equal  quantity  of  green  tea : 


the  one  goes  to  sleep,  the  other  lies  awake  half 
the  night.  Therefore,  we  must  needs  suppose 
that  the  elements  and  material  of  the  food 
taken  into  the  blood  alter  the  composition  of  it, 
and  lessen  or  increase  its  stimulating  properties. 
After  a  hearty  meal  the  blood  which*  is  neces- 
sary for  keen,  clear  brain-action  is  loaded  with 
new  material  just  taken  in  from  the  newly-di- 
gested food,  and  is  less  fitted,  on  this  account, 
to  excite  and  keep  up  the  functional  activity  of 
clear  intellect.  This  theory  agrees,  I  think, 
better  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  diversion 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the  stomach  by 
the  digestion  process.  For  we  may  often  ob- 
serve that  sleepiness  will  follow  the  swallowing 
of  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  food  or  drink,  as 
one  glass  of  wine  or  beer.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  process  of  digesting  this  will  di- 
vert much  blood  to  the  stomach.  It  must  affect 
us,  therefore,  by  the  material  entering  the  circu- 
lation. When  a  man  lies  dead  drunk  no  one 
doubts  but  that  the  brain  is  affected  by  the  alco- 
hol conveyed  to  it  by  the  blood.  It  can  be  col- 
lected in  the  brain  after  death.  And  what  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  hap- 
pens probably  in  the  case  of  a  small  quantity  of 
food  or  drink.  Again,  if  sleep  is  caused  by  the 
diversion  of  blood  in  and  for  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  lon- 
ger and  more  difficult  the  digestion,  the  more 
blood  would  be  diverted,  and  the  sounder  the 
sleep.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the 
more  indigestible  the  food  the  more  sleep  is  pre- 
vented, while  quickly-digested  materials,  which 
arc  easily  assimilated,  promote  slumber.  A 
single  small  cup  of  tea  can  hardly  be  said  to  re- 
quire digestion  ;  yet  this  will  banish  sleep  from 
many,  and  can  only  do  so  by  affecting  the  nerv- 
ous centres. 

If  there  is  undue  excitability  of  the  brain,  and 
the  ordinaiy  stimuli  of  thought  or  noise  are  suffi- 
cient to  keep  oft'  sleep,  if  the  nervous  suscepti- 
bility of  the  individual  of  itself  keeps  hini  awake, 
what  can  be  done  in  addition  to  the  means  al- 
ready mentioned?  We  must  try  and  lessen 
this  excitability,  from  which  some  occasionally 
suffer  till  it  almost  constitutes  a  disease.  This 
may  be  done,  and  often  is  done,  by  non-medical 
methods.  In  fact,  we  know  that  each  one  has 
his  proper  and  peculiar  recipe  for  going  to  sleep. 
One  man  counts  tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands — 
counts  till  he  can  count  no  longer.  Another 
repeats  from  memory  Latin  verses,  it  may  be, 
or  English  poetry.  One  man  fixes  his  attention 
strongly  on  one  subject,  and  tries  to  exhaust 
himself  upon  this.  Another  does  just  the  oppo- 
site, and  tries  to  think  of  no  one  thing,  but  to 
jumble  his  ideas  into  a  confused  chaos  as  he 
finds  them  wandering  when  he  is  dropping  off 
to  sleep ;  and  this  man  probably  succeeds  the 
best.  Now  these  plans  for  the  most  part  are 
based  upon  the  principle  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
citability of  the  brain  by  means  of  fatigue.  We 
know  that  in  health  fatigue  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  sleep.  Fatigue  of  body  and  fatigue 
of  head,  not  calling  up  anxiety  or  emotional 
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excitement,  are  excellent  sleep-compellers,  and 
fatigue,  especially  of  body,  if  excessive,  will  so 
deaden  the  excitability  of  the  brain  that  stimuli, 
eve  n  of  a  powerful  sort,  will  have  no  effect  upon 
it.  This  is  why  men  and  boys  have  gone  to 
sleep  on  a  ship's  deck  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
Many  will  sleep  in  any  position,  even  the  most 
uncomfortable,  amidst  great  noise,  or  even  in 
great  dangers,  from  sheer  fatigue.  And  when 
excessive  and  morbid  wakefulness  is  present,  it 
ia  a  very  good  and  natural  method  of  invoking 
sleep  to  subject  the  body  to  hard  exercise  ;  and 
fatiguing  the  brain  by  counting,  or  the  like, 
may  have  the  same  effect,  though  less  surely. 
If  by  working  our  memory  till  we  are  tired,  Ave 
can  produce  fatigue  without  calling  up  any  anx- 
ious feelings  or  thoughts,  volition  at  last  ceases, 
and  we  sleep.  But  if  sleep  does  not  come,  is 
there  any  other  method  ? 

It  may  be  that  we  lie  awake  because  we  are 
hungry.  Hours  may  have  passed  since  our  last 
meal.  "Whether  we  feel  hungry  or  not,  it  is  at 
any  rate  a  fact  that  something  to  eat  will  often 
bring  sleep.  The  effect  of  food  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  a  reasonable  plan,  but  one 
often  neglected,  probably  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  something  in  the  night.  There  is  a 
popular  fallacy  abroad  that  we  ought  not  to  go 
to  sleep  on  a  full  stomach,  a  fallacy  adhered  to 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  every  animal  eats  be- 
fore sleep,  that  infants  almost  invariably  require 
a  full  stomach  to  send  them  to  sleep ;  and  so, 
fearing  to  go  to  bed  with  a  full  stomach,  people 
go  with  an  empty  one,  and  do  not  sleep.  Many 
would  sleep  much  better  with  an  earl)'  dinner 
and  a  good  supper,  than  they  do  with  their  six 
o'clock  dinner,  which  allows  them  to  get  hungry 
again  before  they  want  to  go  to  sleep.  Many 
have  found  this  out  and  guard  against  it,  and  if 
they  wake  in  the  night  they  tempt  sleep  again 


by  eating  or  drinking  something  which  has  been 
placed  in  readiness  by  their  bedside. 

!  If  all  means  fail,  and  the  nights  get  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  sufferer  more  and  more  restless, 
he  needs  must  have  recourse  to  the  physician 

J  and  his  pharmaceutical  treasury,  and  lie  gets  a 
sleeping  potion,  which  in  all  probability  will  be 

(  some  preparation  of  opium.    Now  every  one 

,  has  his  views  and  theories  about  opium,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  what  De  Quinccy  calls  "the 
fiery  vortex  of  hot-headed  ignorance  upon  the 
name"  of  it.  Let  him  who  wants  to  read  the 
poetry  of  this  drug  study  the  u  Confessions." 
The  prose  thereof  is  written  in  the  pages  of 
many  medical  authors,  yet  no  two  arc  agreed 
upon  the  mode  of  its  action,  whether  the  bene- 
ficial or  the  poisonous.  Most  admit,  however, 
that  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  stimulant,  in  large 
a  narcotic,  a  poison.  Some  say  that  the  small 
or  stimulating  doses  procure  sleep,  and  are  alone 
beneficial,  yet  this  is  contrary  to  the  foregoing 
remarks,  which  tend  to  show  that  stimulation 
of  all  sorts  drives  off  sleep.  That  small  doses 
of  opium  will  keep  many  awake  is  as  certain 
as  that  green  tea  does.  It  quickens  the  pulse 
in  these  small  quantities,  and  stimulates  the  cir- 
culation of  the  brain.  A  double  dose  will  re- 
duce the  circulation  and  procure  sleep.  The 
opium  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  nerve-cen- 
tres appears  to  lessen  their  force  and  energy, 
and  to  deaden  the  excitability  both  of  the  men- 
tal brain  and  also  of  the  nerve-structures  which 
supply  the  bodily  organs.    "When  the  dose  goes 

I  beyond  this  it  becomes  poisonous,  and  it  not 

.  only  lessens  but  destroys  the  excitability,  and 
Ave  haA*e  coma,  collapse,  convulsions,  and  death. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of 

\  this  question,  nor  for  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
other  substances  Avhich  the  physician  employs 
to  "entice  the  dewy  feathered  sleep." 
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No  abbots  now  in  ghostly  white  nor  sable, 
No  choir  to  rival  the  angelic  songs, 
No  whispering  thunder  in  low  organ-note?, 
To  thrill  with  heavenly  answers  kneeling  throngs. 

The  monks  have  long  departed  1  shadows  now 
Fall  thick  upon  the  roofless  porch  and  chancel; 

Long  since  the  raging  king  drew  angry  sword, 
The  charter  of  this  fallen  house  to  cancel. 

No  priests  nor  worshipers  are  left — ah!  vainly 
Faith,  praying,  consecrates  her  special  places; 

Time  is  a  cruel  heathen,  and  delights 
To  leave  on  sacred  things  its  mouldy  traces. 

But  uNo,"  Hope  says,  for  where  of  old  there  stood 
The  altar  and  God's  shrine  bo  loved  and  treasured, 

Comes  now  the  hlackhird's  ceaseless  gladsome  hymn, 
Poured  forth  with  joy  and  gratitude  unmeasured. 


And  see,  the  Elder  brings  its  pure  white  flowers, 
So  broad  and  level,  lavish,  and  so  fair, 

As  offerings  to  the  shattered  altar-stone, 
That  still,  though  rent  and  mossy,  moulders  there. 

And  still  the  suppliant  wind,  its  frightened  dirge 
Moans  ceaseless  o'er  the  silent  sheeted  dead, 

Or  wails  its  lingering  hymns  when  winter  moons 
Arc  shiuing  cold  and  brightly  overhead. 

These  little  worshipers,  the  wild-flowers,  too, 
Sown  by  the  pitying  angels,  rise  and  bloom 

(Speedwell  and  primrose)  in  among  the  stones, 
Nod  from  the  arch,  or  sway  above  the  tomb. 

Nature  has  pity  on  man's  frailty, 

And  loves  such  ruins  for  their  builder's  sake, 
For  the  old  piety  that's  gone  to  dust, 

And  lies  so  calmly  now  beneath  the  brake. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT — who  ought  to  be  indict- 
ed for  not  telling  the  gardens  where  the 
rich  plums  which  adorn  the  heads  of  "  his"  chap- 
ters grew  —  quotes  over  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Felix  Holt  the  following  sentence  :  "  The  mind 
of  man  is  as  a  country  which  was  once  open  to 
squatters,  who  have  bred  and  multiplied,  and 
become  masters  of  the  land.  But  there  hap- 
peneth  a  time  when  new  and  hungry  comers 
dispute  the  land ;  and  there  is  trial  of  strength, 
and  the  stronger  wins.  Nevertheless,  the  first 
squatters  be  they  who  have  prepared  the  ground, 
and  the  crops  to  the  end  will  be  sequent  (though 
chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  of  light  sand, 
mixed  loam,  or  heavy  clay,  yet)  somewhat  on 
the  primal  labor  and  sowing." 

This  exquisite  illustration  might  be  special- 
ized by  the  substitution  in  it  of  "  Coventry"  for 
"  country."  I  mean  this  in  the  historical  rather 
than  any  philological  sense,  though  there  be  ety- 
mologists who  might  establish  a  near  relation- 
ship between  "country"  and  "  Coventry" — that 
is,  "  Convent-tre,"  tre  being  the  old  word  for 
"  town."  Walking  about  the  streets  of  this  old 
city,  listening  to  its  poor  ragged  minstrels  sing- 
ing and  hawking  its  legends  done  into  doggerel, 
witnessing  the  Fair  and  its  pageant,  one  is  at 
first  bewildered  at  finding  these  things  in  the 
England  of  to-day,  and  at  length  perceives  that 
they  arc  the  cropping  up,  through  centuries  of 
English  formations,  of  an  old  and  alien  life  which 
squatted  hereon  in  an  almost  pre-historical  era. 
The  quaint  and  airy  gables  overhanging  narrow 
streets,  the  airy  build  of  churches  with  their  cool 
stone  pavements,  the  frequent  use  of  external 
ornament  on  plain  houses — so  characteristic  of 
southern  people,  who  live  out  of  doors,  and  so 
different  from  the  English  stvlc,  which  keeps  all 
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ornamentation  indoors — these  suggest  at  every 
step  an  old  French  foundation.  With  this  feel- 
ing, but  with  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  resolved  to  delve  among  the  old  records 
and  chronicles  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
London  Library,  and  find  what  I  could  about 
the  ancient  city  and  the  bases  of  its  legends — 
especially  that  of  Lady  Godiva's  ride  through  it. 
In  this  search  I  have  come  across  some  curious 
facts. 

Up  to  the  year  101 G  there  stood  on  the  site 
of  Coventry  a  large  Saxon  convent.  This  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  Edric,  who,  in  the  year 
stated,  invaded  Mercia.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  the  city  becomes  blended  with  its 
patron  saint,  Lady  Godiva.  Whatever,  under 
historic  scrutiny,  may  befall  the  actual  existence 
of  Godiva,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  survive  any 
skepticism.  That  the  Countess  of  Mercia,  with 
whom  that  name  is  now  associated,  was  the 
most  distinguished  devotee  of  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who 
wrote  about  2.10  years  after  Earl  Leofric,  writes: 

uIn  the  same  year  [a.t>.  1057],  in  September,  died 
Count  Leofric,  of  worthy  memory,  and  was  burled  with 
honor  in  the  monastery  at  Coventry,  which  he  and  hia 
wife,  the  devout  and  noble  Countess  Godiva,  worshiper  of 
God  and  lover  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  built  from  the 
foundation,  out  of  their  own  patrimony.  And  the  monas- 
tery buildings  being  erected,  they  so  endowed  them  with 
lands  and  with  ornaments  that  in  all  England  no  other 
monastery  could  be  found  with  such  abundance  of  gold, 
silver,  aud  precious  gems." 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  various  other 
towns  whose  monasteries  she,  Lady  Godiva, 
founded  and  endowed.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  whose  Antiquities  of  War- 
wickshire was  published  in  1 656,  had  very  thor- 
oughly consulted  every  record  about  Coventry. 
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From  him  we  Learn  that  "  Leofrick  wedded 
Godeva,  a  most  beiiutifull  and  devout  lady,"  and 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  Therald  de  Burgcn- 
ball,  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire.  With  reference  to 
the  convent,  which  Lcofrie  and  Godiva  built  in 
1044,  Dugdale  says  that  Godiva 

"  Gave  her  whole  Treasure  thereto,  and  sent  for  skillfull 
Goldsmiths;  who  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  she  had, 
made  Crosses,  Images  of  Saints,  and  other  Curious  Orna- 
ments, which  she  devoutly  disposed  thereto  And  even 

at  the  point  of  her  death  gave  a  rich  Chain  of  pretious 
stones,  directing  it  to  ho  put  ahout  the  neck  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  Image ;  so  that  they  that  came  of  devotion  thither 
should  say  as  many  Prayers  as  there  were  severall  Gems 
therein." 

The  monastery  thus  founded  had  twenty-four 
Benedictine  monks,  and  the  church  connected 
with  it  was  consecrated  "  to  the  honor  of  God, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Osburg,  and  all 
the  Saints."  William  of  Malmesbury  has  inci- 
dentally mentioned  its  extraordinary  ornament- 
ation, declaring  that ';  it  was  enriched  and  beau- 
tified with  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  the 
walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain  it ;  inso- 
much that  Robert  de  Limesi,  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, in  the  time  of  King  William  Rufus,  scraped 
from  one  beam  that  supported  the  shrines  500 
marks  of  silver." 

Leofric  is  a  distinctly  historical  character.  He 
was  the  fifth  Earl  of  Mercia,  a  district  which  com- 
prised the  present  counties  of  Warwick,  Worces- 
ter, Nottingham,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Leices- 
ter, Derby,  Stafford,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Salop, 
and  Oxford.  He  was,  under  Canute,  Captain- 
General  of  the  royal  forces  ;  took  an  active  part 
in  securing  the  succession  of  Harold ;  assisted 
in  the  elevation  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
in  upholding  the  monarch  against  Earl  Godwyn. 
He  and  his  Countess  were  buried  in  the  great 
porch  of  the  church  of  this  monastery,  of  which 
the  Reformation  left  not  one  stone  upon  another. 

But  while  this  great  monastery  remained  un- 
der such  magnificent  endowment  and  patronage 
Coventry  became  the  centre  of  French  pilgrims 
and  place-hunters.  Indeed  these  swarmed 
through  the  Earl  of  Mercia's  realm,  so  that  I 
find  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  city  written  in 
French.  With  these  came  the  "mysteries,"  or 
"  miracle-plays,"  with  which  Coventry  is  above 
all  other  towns  associated.  Thus  Dugdale  writes : 

"Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  this  cittye 
was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  play'd  therein 
upon  Corpus  Christi  day.  These  pageants  were  acted 
with  mighty  state  and  reverence  hy  the  fryers  of  this 
house,  and  conteyned  the  story  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  composed  into  old  English  rime.  The  theatres 
for  the  several  scenes  were  very  large  and  high;  and  be- 
ing placed  upon  whecles  were  drawn  to  all  the  eminent 
places  of  the  cittye,  for  the  better  advantage  of  the  spec- 
tators. In  that  incomparable  library  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cot  ton  there  is  yet  one  of  the  books  which  per- 
teyned  to  this  pageant,  entitled  Ludus  Corporis  Chrixti, 
or  Ludtm  Coieatrice.  I  myselfe  have  spoke  with  some 
old  people  who  had,  in  their  younger  yeares,  bin  eye- 
witnesses of  these  pageants  soe  acted;  from  whom  I  have 
bin  told  that  the  confluence  of  people  from  fart  and  nearo 
to  see  that,  show  was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  noe 
small  advantage  to  this  cittye." 

In  the  15th  century  it  became  the  fashion  to 
make  these  plays  a  leading  feature  in  royal  fes- 


tivities and  pageants.  In  145G  Queen  Mar- 
garet, being  at  Coventry,  saw  "alio  the  pagentcs 
plcyde  save  domesday,  which  might  not  be 
pleyde  for  lak  of  day."  In  1575,  in  the  cele- 
brated entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth,  "  certain  good  hartcd  men  of 
Coventrce,"  according  to  Laneham's  narrative, 
"  exhibited  their  old  storiall  sheaw."  It  is  sur- 
prising what  admirable  courtiers  the  old  proph- 
ets and  martyrs  became  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty. I  have  seen,  in  an  old  Coventry  book,  a 
"  gas"  used  by  the  Prophet  Jeremy  in  address- 
ing Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen,  when  they  were 
present  with  their  little  son,  Prince  Edward,  at 
the  play  in  Coventry,  in  which  he  (Jeremy) 
says  to  them : 

"  Unto  the  rote  of  Jesse  rote  likkyn  you  well  I  may, 
The  fragrantc  floure  sprongen  of  you  shall  so 
Enc;\  ce  and  sprede — " 

The  "  floure"  being,  of  course,  the  little  Prince. 

These  courtly  speeches  by  sacred  to  royal 
personages  indicate  a  very  important  phase  of 
the  growth  of  the  English  drama  out  of  the  old 
miracle-plays.  I  must  sum  up  in  a  few  words 
what  were  a  profoundly  interesting  history  to 
trace.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  first 
miracle  -  plays  were  invented  and  acted  by 
pilgrims  to  and  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre  for 
their  edification.  At  this  time  the  subjects  were 
exclusively  Scriptural.  At  a  later  period  the 
priesthood,  seeing  a  means  of  gain  in  them, 
took  them  under  their  own  charge.  The  Pope 
granted  indulgences  to  those  who  went  to  see 
them.  In  the  MS.  of  the  Chester  plays  in  the 
British  Museum  [MS.  2124]  the  author  speaks 
of  his  having  gone  to  Rome  to  obtain  leave  of 
the  Pope  to  have  the  "  mysteries"  done  into  the 
English  tongue — showing  that  they  were  origin- 
ally in  Latin.  At  this  second  period,  under 
the  priests,  there  was  a  large  introduction  of 
elements  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and 
the  Legends  of  Saints.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  15th  century  the  legend  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon  seems  to  have  been  a  great  novelty 
in  Coventry,  and  had  a  great  "run."  St. 
George,  it  must  be  remembered,  was,  according 
to  the  unquestionable  authority  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  born 
in  Coventry,  and  after  his  great  achievements 
brought  his  bride  hither  : 

"Where  being  in  short  space  arriv'd, 
Unto  his  native  dwelling-place, 
Therein  with  his  dear  love  he  liv'd, 

And  fortune  did  his  nuptials  grace. 
They  many  years  of  joy  did  see, 
And  led  their  lives  at  Coventry." 

Percy's  Rcliqties. 

When,  in  the  year  1474,  Prince  Edward,  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  visited  Coventry,  he  was  first 
addressed  in  an  octave  stanza  by  one  represent- 
ing Edward  the  Confessor,  and  afterward  by  St. 
George  in  armor  :  a  king's  daughter  stood  hold- 
ing a  lamb,  and  Supplicating  his  assistance  to 
protect  her  from  a  terrible  dragon.  The  Cham- 
pion was  placed  upon  a  "conduit"  "running 
wine  in  four  places,  and  minstrelsy  of  organ- 
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playing."  Gradually  the  Scriptural  personages, 
the  saints  and  angels,  were  put  more  and  more 
in  the  back-ground,  and  the  present  royal  per- 
sonages more  in  the  front ;  as,  in  another  kind 
of  art,  the  Venetian  nobility  were  represented 
pictorially  as  Madonnas  and  Saints  by  the  serv- 
ile masters.  And  yet  the  dramatic  Darwin  of 
the  future  will  no  doubt  trace  Shakspearc's 
celebrations  and  representations  of  kings  and 
heroes  back  to  these  courtly  interpolations  on 
the  part  of  the  Jeremys  and  Josephs  for  the 
gratification  of  their  royal  patrons.  Indeed  Mr. 
Howard  Staunton,  the  well-known  Shakspearian 
editor  and  critic,  has  shown  me  several  compara- 
tive notes  that  he  has  made,  indicating  that 
Slmkspcare  has  used  various  expressions  ex- 
plicable only  by  reference  to  the  plays  and 
shows  of  Coventry  (a  short  distance  only  from 
Stratford-on-Avon),  which  he  must  have  seen, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  original  means 
of  kindling  His  genius.  In  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare,  however,  the  "mysteries,"  or  "miracle- 
plays,"  had  fallen  more  or  less  into  desuetude, 
having  been  replaced  considerably  by  "  pa- 
geants" and  "moralities."*  The  acting  of  re- 
ligious subjects  had  been  originally  a  real  thing, 
and  the  people  were  solemnly  impressed  by  the 
Bible  stories  which  so  few  could  read,  and  which 
were  to  them  literally  novels.  But  when  they 
began  to  be  patronized  and  appropriated  by 
royalty,  it  became  impossible  that  all  the  long 
speeches  should  be  made  or  listened  to.  The 
characters  were  dressed  up  and  paraded  in  cos- 
tumes and  attitudes  along  the  streets  when  the 
kings  and  queens  were  to  pass,  or  the  play  was 
thus  transformed  into  the  pageant. 

And  now  came  the  Reformation,  which  swept 
the  friars  and  their  plays  out  of  existence, 
burned  vast  quantities  of  "mystery"  literature, 
a  leaf  of  which  could  now  bring  any  price,  but 
which,  after  its  first  fury  was  past,  really  left 
the  people  of  England  very  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  passion  for  pageants  was  greater 
than  ever  before  or  since.  All  through  the  16th 
century  the  chronicles  are  crowded  with  accounts 
of  the  pageants  which  attended  every  step  of 
royalty.  In  these  many  of  the  personages  of 
the  "miracle"  and  "morality"  plays — as  King 
David,  Moses,  Justice,  Truth,  etc. — appeared  in 
a  kind  of  carnival.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  was 
above  all  an  age  of  pageants.  Warton  says  that 
on  account  of  the  encouragement  given  by  her 
to  classical  learning,  the  entire  ancient  mythol- 
ogy was  wrought  into  spectacles  for  her  honor. 
When  she  paraded  through  a  country  town  al- 
most every  pageant  was  a  pantheon.  When 
she  paid  a  visit  at  the  house  of  any  of  her  no- 
bility, on  entering  the  hall  she  was  saluted  by 

*  "■Theatrically  considered,  'Mysteries'  are  dramatic 
representations  of  religious  subjects  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  or  Apocryphal  Story,  or  the  Lives  of  Saints ; 
1  Moralities'  are  dramatic  allegories  in  which  the  char- 
acters personify  certain  vices  and  virtues,  with  the  intent 
to  enforce  some  moral  or  religious  principle.  Moralities 
were  of  later  origin  than  Mysteries,  but  they  existed  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  each  partook  of  the  nature  of  the 
other." — Hone. 


the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  privy-cham- 
ber by  Mercury;  in  the  afternoon,  when  she 
condescended  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake 
was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids ;  the 
pages  of  the  family  were  converted  into  "Wood- 
nymphs,  who  passed  from  every  bower  ;  and  the 
footmen  gamboled  over  the  lawn  in  the  figure 
of  Satyrs. 

The  "Lady  Godiva  Pageant"  which  still  lin- 
gers at  Coventry,  being  one  of  three  ancient 
pageants  whose  ghosts  still  haunt  the  England 
of  to-day,  the  other  two  being  the  Lord  Mayor's 
and  the  Shrewsbury  Shows,  is  certainly  trace- 
able to  the  "mysteries"  I  have  been  describing. 
I  find  in  a  Coventry  book,  the  author's  name  I 
do  not  know,  a  statement  that  there  is  one  tra- 
dition in  the  city  that  when  the  monasteries 
were  suppressed  and  the  Catholic  religion  pro- 
hibited, the  plays  and  pageants  for  which  the 
city  had  been  so  famous  were  continued  as  a 
mockery.    According  to  this  account : 

u  A  Naked  Woman  on  horse  back  was  introduced  to  ridi- 
cule the  Sacred  Host ;  immediately  after  her  came  a  Merry 
Andrew,  to  divert  the  populace  with  profane  jest?  ;  he  was 
drawn  in  a  kind  of  house  on  wheels,  and  from  looking  fre- 
quently out  of  the  window,  acquired  the  name  of  Peeping 
Tom;  but  one  of  these  adventurers  dying  on  leaving  the 
house,  no  one  could  afterward  be  found  with  sufficient 
hardihood  to  follow  his  example,  hence  Peeping  Tom 
ceased  to  form  part  of  the  Procession.  Pefore  the  naked 
lady  they  placed  a  man  in  armor  to  represent  St.  George; 
this  gigantic  figure  was  preceded  by  a  group  of  men,  in 
rusty  bits  of  armor,  as  mock  guards,  and  the  process-inn 
closed  with  a  burlesque  against  the  Bishops  and  Clergy." 

This  tradition  adds  :  "From  this  public  prof- 
anation of  sacred  things  the  city  of  Coventry  be- 
came so  despicable  as  to  give  rise  to  the  well- 
known  proverb  of  '  Sending  a  man  to  Coventry,'* 
which  is  to  say,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  spoken  to 
by  men  of  reputation.  As  the  inhabitants  of 
Coventry  have  long  been  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge this  as  the  origin  of  their  splendid  show, 
they  esteem  it  more  creditable  to  consider  its 
celebration  as  a  memorial  of  their  gratitude  to 
the  Countess  Godiva."  I  give,  quantum  valcat, 
this  theory  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
est is  very  discernible,  and  which  has  a  suspi- 
cious completeness,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the 
probabilities  in  the  case. 

Only  those  who  have  particularly  looked  into 
the  history  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries can  know  how  much  of  the  trade  of  England 
in  those  days  was  carried  on  by  means  of  Fairs. 
Steam  and  advertisements  have  done  away  with 
much  of  their  importance,  though  they  are  still 
kept  up  with  much  spirit  and  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  occur  ; 


*  The.  following— which  I  find  quoted  without  name  in  a 
Coventry  Local  Guide— seems  to  me  a  more  probable  account 
of  this  phrase:  u  The  inhabitants  of  this  inland  city  were 
formerly  most  decidedly  averse  to  any  correspondence  with 
!  the  military  quartered  within  it-<  limits.    A  female  known 
to  speak  to  a  man  in  a  scarlet  coat  became  the  object  of 
!  town  scandal.    So  rigidly  indeed  did  the  natives  abstain 
'  from  communication  with  all  who  bore  his  Majesty's  mili- 
j  tary  commis-ion,  that  officers  were  here  confined  to  the 
I  interchanges  of  the  meas-rooni,  and  in  the  mess-room  the 
:  term  of  sending  a  man  to  Coventry,  if  you  wish  to  abut 
|  him  from  society,  is  supposed  to  have  originated." 
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but  in  those  days  they  were  the  means  of  supply- 
ing every  country  region  with  the  articles  it  re- 
quired, and  noblemen  sent  to  them  for  every 
kind  of  stock.  Among  these  none  was  more 
important  than  that  which  was  chartered  at 
Coventry  in  the  year  1217  by  Henry  III.,  and 
which  to  this  day  annually  draws  together  vast 
crowds  from  every  part  of  Warwickshire.  The 
Corpus  Christi  plays  occurred  during  this  Pair, 
and  were  an  important  source  of  attraction. 
More  particularly,  it  would  seem,  did  the  in- 
variable play  of  Adam  and  Eve  attract  multi- 
tudes by  its  prurience.  The  destruction  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  "  mys- 
teries" was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  Coventry.  Its  population  was  reduced  by 
over  twelve  thousand,  and  its  Fair  was  not  well 
attended.  The  inhabitants  had  sufficient  rea- 
son to  mourn  that  the  "good  Eva"  no  longer 
exhibited  herself  in puris  naturalibus  among  them 
annually;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  for  a  time  tried  to  revive  the  attraction 
in  a  pageant  in  which  they  persuaded  some  wo- 
man to  represent  Eve  on  horseback. 

Subsequently  this  pageant  was  discontinued 
for  at  least  a  century,  and  Coventry  still  went 
downward.  Its  Fair  had  lost  its  fame  as  an 
emporium  of  commerce,  and  even  the  Restora- 
tion did  not  improve  matters  much.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  authorities  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  reviving  the  pageant,  and  the  licentious 
period  of  Charles  II.  enabled  them  to  do  so.  It 
occurred  in  the  year  1678.  The  Mayor  and 
corporation  had  been  always  in  the  habit  of  going 
through  the  streets  and  proclaiming  the  opening 
of  the  Fair  ;  but  they  were  on  this  occasion  ac- 
companied by  the  trading  companies  of  the  city 
displaying  flags.  The  city  authorities  were  at- 
tended by  boys  fancifully  dressed  as  pages,  who 
took  the  place  of  the  angels  in  the  former  Corpus 
Christi  pageant ;  but,  instead  of  Eve,  Lady 
Go  diva  rode  in  the  procession  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  as  the  local  legend  affirmed  that  she 
had  done  to  obtain  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
city.  The  ingenuity  of  the  corporation  was  re- 
warded ;  the  Coventry  Fair  became  what  it  had 
been  in  its  best  days,  and  along  with  the  pageant 
has  been  kept  in  good  repair  ever  since. 

The  first  historian  to  mention  Godiva  and  her 
famous  exploit  was  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
who  has  been  closely  followed  by  all  others  who 
have  alluded  to  it.  It  is  found  in  the  ' '  Flowers 
of  History,"  and  is,  by  literal  translation,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  Countess  devoutly  anxious  to  free  the  city  of 
Coventry  from  a  grievous  and  base  thraldom  often  be- 
sought the  Count  her  husband  that  he  would,  for  the  love 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Sacred  Mother  of  God,  liberate 
it  from  such  servitude.  But  he  rebuked  her  for  vainly  de- 
manding a  thing  so  injurious  to  himself,  and  forbade  her 
to  move  further  therein.  Yet  she,  out  of  her  womanly 
pertinacity,  continued  to  press  the  matter,  insomuch  that 
she  obtained  this  answer  from  him.  'Ascend,'  he  said, 
1  thy  horse  naked,  and  pa§s  thus  through  the  city  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  in  sight  of  the  people,  and  on  thy 
return  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  request.'  Upon  which  she  re- 
turned, 'And  should  I  be  willing  to  do  this  wilt  thou  give 
me  leave  ?'    '  I  will,'  he  replied.    Then  the  Countess  Go- 


diva,  beloved  of  God,  ascended  her  horse  naked,  loosing 
her  long  hair,  which  clothed  her  entire  body  except  her 
snow-white  legs,  and  having  performed  the  journey,  seen 
by  none,  returned  with  joy  to  her  husband,  who  regarding 
it  as  a  miracle,  thereupon  granted  Coventry  a  Charter  of 
Freedom,  confirming  it  with  his  seal." 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  wrote  before  the 
Restoration,  and,  I  need  not  add,  in  the  far  pre- 
skeptical  era  of  history,  accepts  the  story  un- 
hesitatingly, and  supposes  the  immunity  secured 
by  Lady  Godiva's  ride  to  have  been 

"A  kind  of  manumission  from  such  servile  tenm-e, 
whereby  they  then  held  what  they  had  under  this  great 
Earl,  than  only  a  freedom  from  all  manner  of  toll,  except 
horses,  as  Knighton  affirms;  in  memory  whereof  the  pic- 
ture of  him  and  his  said  lady  was  set  up  in  a  south  win- 
dow of  Trinity  Church,  in  this  city,  about  King  Richard 
the  Second's  time,  and  in  his  right  hand  holding  a  Charter, 
with  these  words  written  thereon  : 

44  J5,  2Lortcf)t  for  lobe  of  tt?e 
33oe  matte  <£o\)entre  tol*free." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  received  its 
Charter,  and  none  that  the  window  and  inscrip- 
tion referred  to  by  Dugdale  existed  in  Trinity 
Church  until  about  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  story  of  Peeping  Tom  is  a  much  later 
one.  No  early  historian  makes  any  mention  of 
any  proclamation  having  been  made  by  the  lady's 
herald  that 

u — as  they  loved  her  well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing." 

And  indeed  such  a  course  would  not  have 
been  a  fulfillment  of  Leofric's  condition  that  it 
should  be  in  sight  of  all  the  people  (populo  con- 
gregato),  nor  explain  his  conclusion  that  her 
having  been  unseen  was  "a  miracle."  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  was  an  invention  added 


PEEPING  TOM. 


in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  effigy  of  Peep- 
ing Tom  which  was  used  in  the  earliest  Godiva 
procession  (1678)  is  still  preserved,  and  is  as 
little  like  a  tailor  of  the  eleventh  century  as  can 
be  imagined,  with  his  military  coat  and  cocked 
hat  and  feather.  There  are  several  versions 
about  this  P.  T.,  one  being  that  Lady  Godiva 
was  somewhat  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
poor  man  who  alone  could  not  resist  her  charms, 
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and  who  hud  sacrificed  his  eyes  for  them,  and 
took  cure  of  him  ever  afterward  ! 

But  dismissing  all  later  additions,  what  are  we 
to  conclude  concerning  the  legend  of  Godiva  it- 
self? 1  find  it  very  difficult  to  form  a  conclu- 
sion. There  is  hardly  any  legend  which  would 
more  nicely  call  into  play  all  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  historic  doubt  and  historic  belief;  and 
for  this  reason,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  story,  the  probabilities  are  worthy  of  being 
briefly  balanced. 

We  have  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  story  the 
facts  that  Earl  Leofric  did  have  a  Countess  of 
extraordinary  public  spirit;  that  he  did,  from 
being  very  exacting  on  the  people,  on  a  certain 
day  give  them  the  liberal  charter  which  they 
now  preserve  ;  and  that  in  the  time  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster — 260  years  after  the  alleged  oc- 
currence of  the  event — the  local  tradition  was  so 
strong  as  to  have  been  commemorated  in  a 
stained  window  of  Trinity  Church.  To  these 
facts  may  be  added  the  following  probabilities: 
It  is  quite  supposable  that  an  Earl  intending  to 
emphasize  his  refusal  of  his  lady's  request  should 
have  lightly  said  that  he  would  comply  if  she — 
or  so  soon  as  she — rode  naked  through  the  town  ; 
and  it  certainly  was  in  keeping  with  the  chivalry 
of  the  time  that  if  she  had  taken  him  at  his 
word  and  complied  with  the  condition,  however 
lightly  uttered,  the  Earl  must  have  stood  by  his 
word.  Moreover,  if  there  had  been  any  thing 
in  the  story  essentially  out  of  keeping  with  the 
age  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  occurred,  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  and  Engulph,  who  record 
it  with  evident  credence,  lived  near  enough  to 
that  age  to  have  at  least  expressed  some  surprise 
at  the  incident,  which  they  do  not. 

English  historians  are  tender  of  local  legends, 
and  that  concerning  Godiva  has  not  yet  been 
reviewed  from  the  skeptical  side.  Yet  there 
seem  to  me  several  points  in  which  it  is  vulner- 
able to  the  historic  doubter.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  something  very  non-English  in  such 
an  exploit.  There  is  nothing  more  sacred  in 
England  than  clothing.  It  is  related  that  an 
Irishman  once  challenged  a  man  to  a  duel  for 
saying  that  he,  the  Irishman,  had  been  "  born 
without  a  shirt  to  his  back."  An  Englishman 
would  probably  have  been  ready  to  settle  on  the 
field  his  claim  to  having  been  born  in  a  full  suit 
of  clothes.  Certainly  there  could  be  to  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  no  disgrace  comparable 
to  that  of  nudity.  The  brother  of  Ophelia 
speaks  as  a  true  Englishman  when  he  warns  her 
that  a  woman  must  guard  her  charms  even  from 
the  man  in  the  moon.  In  Landseer's  picture 
of  Godiva  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  this 
lyear,  the  Lady's  elderly  duenna  is  represented 
turning  her  head  aside  from  the  nude  lady  and 
shutting  her  eyes  tightly.  There  is  a  look  on 
this  domestic's  face  which  says  plainly,  "  I  wash 
my  eyes  clean  of  all  such  improper  conduct ; 
and  before  /  would  do  such  a  thing  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Coventry  should  be  broken 
on  the  wheel!"  Every  one  who  looks  at  the 
picture  smiles ;  but  all  see  in  her,  rather  than 


the  mounted  lady,  the  representative  of  the  wo- 
manhood of  England.  That  an  Englishwoman 
should  die  for  the  people  is  imaginable;  but 
hardly  that  she  should  ride  through  a  city  naked. 
But  there  is  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  eleventh  century  Coventry  was  preponder- 
antly French.  And  what  a  difference  is  there 
between  France  and  England  in  this  matter! 
When  an  Englishwoman  uttered  the  exclama- 
tion of  her  native  land  to  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
with  whom  she  was  looking  at  the  picture  for 
which  the  beautiful  French  Queen  sat  undraped 
—  "How  could  you  have  borne  the  exposure !" 
—Pauline  did  but  utter  the  reply  of  France 
when  she  naively  answered,  "It  was  not  at  all 
cold,  I  assure  you."  While  Ilalliwell  and  others 
can  not  bring  themselves  to  admit,  whatever  the 
|  evidence,  that  an  exact  representation  of  Adam 
and  Eve  on  the  stage  could  have  taken  place  in 
England  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Moore,  in  "The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,"  de- 
scribes a  spectacle  which  was  drawing  crowds 
to  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin  in  the  gay  cap- 
ital so  late  as  1817: 

"Here  fieyrand,  who  shines  in  this  Scriptural  path, 
As  the  lovely  Susanna,  without  e'en  a  relic 
Of  drapery  round  her,  comes  out  of  the  bath 

In  a  manner  that.  Bob  says,  is  quite  .Ewe-angelic !'" 

But  one  need  not  go  so  far  back  to  observe  the 
differences  of  the  two  nations  in  the  regard  of 
nudity.  Last  year,  when  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain was  carefully  supervising  Miss  Menken's 
make-up  as  "  Mazeppa"  at  Astley's,  to  see  that 
she  did  not  subvert  the  English  Constitution  by 
an  over-liberal  display,  nearly  every  theatre  in 
Paris  was  reviving  some  old  "mystery,"  and 
Adam  and  Eve  were  reappearing  with  little 
more  regard  for  the  scruples  of  the  present  gen- 
eration than  is  implied  in  "fleshes."  Victor 
Hugo  does  indeed  rather  boast  of  the  fondness 
of  the  French  for  nudity  as  "classic."  The 
French  foundation  of  Coventry,  therefore,  which 
has  already  been  taken  as  explaining  its  freedom 
in  the  miracle-pluys,  may  be  regarded  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  legend  of  Godiva  as  sufficient 
to  have  rendered  her  undertaking  possible,  even 
though  she  was  an  Englishwoman  :  even  as  it 
is  now  observed  that  the  English  leave  a  good 
part  of  their  squeamishness  behind  when  they 
visit  the  Continent.  But  the  original  Frenchi- 
ness  of  Coventry  in  monastic  days  might  equally 
well  explain  the  character  of  the  legend  should 
it  have  been  an  invention,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  how  nearly  it  resembles  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  in  the  play  of  "  The  Creation." 

There  is  another  point  that  rather  seems  to 
indicate  its  growth  out  of  the  Eve  of  the  play. 
4 '  Eve"  was  always  written  in  those  days  "  Eva  ;" 
and  I  have  found,  in  looking  through  many  old 
chronicles,  that  Godiva  was  written  "God-eva," 
which  is  simply  "Good  Eve."  In  the  year 
14:94,  during  some  popular  agitations  in  Coven- 
try concerning  customs  on  wool  and  drapery, 
there  were  found  nailed  on  the  door  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church  some  doggerel  verses,  of  which 
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I  have  seen  a  copy,  and  of  which  the  first  verse 

runs  thus : 

14  Be  it  knowen  and  understand, 
This  cite  shoulde  be  free  and  nowe  is  bonde. 
Dame  good  Eve  made  hit  free, 
&  nowe  ye  custome  for  woll — &  ye  drap'ie." 

This  was  incontestible  evidence  that  the  patron 
saint  of  Coventry  was  at  this  period  popularly 
recognized  as  "good  Eve."  Was  this  only  a 
street  pun  on  the  name  of  "God-eva?"  Or 
had  a  "  bad  Eva,"  who  had  been  up  to  a  start- 
lingly  late  period  represented  on  the  stage  nude, 
and  bringing  woes  upon  mankind,  suggested  the 
invention  of  a  "good  Eva,"  who  should  bring 
blessings  ?  Were  this  taken  as  pointing  to  a 
mythic  origin  for  Godiva  there  would  still  remain 
to  be  accounted  for  the  peculiarity,  not  likely  to 
be  a  pure  invention,  that  she  rode  on  horseback. 
This  may,  indeed,  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
style  usual  with  the  early  pageants,  in  which 
nearly  every  character  was  mounted  ;  or  it  may, 
indeed,  have  been  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  no  locomotion  except  on  horseback 
was  supposed  to  be  possible  to  a  countess  of 
those  days. 

I  now  take  leave  of  antiquarian  researches, 
and  come  to  consider  the  Godiva  of  modern 
years. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  proces- 
sion with  the  nude  Godiva  inaugurated,  or  re- 
vived from  an  older  pageant,  in  the  congenial 
age  of  Charles  II.,  was  repeated  from  year  to 
year  up  to  a  period  which  can  not  be  now  fixed, 
but  one  certainly  far  later  than  would  have  been 
tolerated  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 
This  immunity  of  the  Coventry  Show  was  due 
to  its  being  held  up  as  a  solemn  act  of  homage 
to  the  heroic  deliverer  of  the  city.  At  length 
Lady  Godiva  hid  herself  from  the  gaze  of  (prob- 
ably) the  opening  eighteenth  century,  and  only 
now  and  then  appeared,  with  rather  sorry  es- 
cort, until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
the  procession  was  revived  with  considerable 
state  and  enthusiasm,  with  a  Godiva  clad  in 
close-fitting  cambric  without  a  skirt,  relieved  by 
a  variety  of  ornaments  and  a  splendid  gauze 
scarf  suspended  from  her  hair ;  she  was  also  fur- 
nished with  a  great  quantity  of  long,  flowing 
hair.  She  was  also,  so  late  as  1829,  accompan- 
ied by  all  the  city  authorities.  The  representa- 
tion of  that  year  (1829)  produced  a  considerable 
revolution  in  Coventry,  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete remodeling  of  municipal  affairs  in  1835. 
The  city  seems  to  have  elected  a  reforming 
mayor  in  that  year,  who  induced  the  corpora- 
tion to  a  holy  zeal,  in  the  inspiration  of  which 
nearly  all  the  antique  articles  which  had  been 
contributed  by  a  succession  of  centuries  were 
sold  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  the  effigy 
of  Peeping  Tom  being  alone  left.  And  when, 
in  1836,  the  Procession  was  arranged,  the  town 
authorities,  led  by  the  mayor,  refused  to  enter 
into  it.  So  the  people  substituted  for  them 
various  characters  from  history,  which  rather 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  Show  in  the  popular 
estimation.    The  withdrawal  of  the  town  au- 


thorities and  of  some  of  the  old  city  guilds 
made  the  matter  over  to  a  class  which  was  not 
likely  to  diminish  any  surviving  prurience  in 
the  details  of  the  pageant.  And,  as  might  be 
expected,  gradually  there  arose  a  kind  of  civil 
word-war  on  the  subject  in  Coventry.  The  dis- 
senting preachers  denounced  the  Show  violently ; 
the  trades-people,  and  especially  the  publicans, 
maintained  with  vehemence  a  pageant  which 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  their  Fair,  and  which 
never  failed  to  fill  their  pockets. 

However,  in  the  late  exhibitions  respectabil- 
ity began  to  show  its  superior  power ;  and  al- 
though huge  posters  scattered  through  Warwick- 
shire allured  the  innumerable  descendants  of 
Peeping  Tom  to  Coventry  by  bold  promises, 
they  generally  found  the  performances  disap- 
pointing. The  public  house  keepers  and  oth- 
ers interested  began,  indeed,  to  fear  that  their 
show  would  cease  to  attract  the  crowd,  and  so, 
four  years  ago,  they  persuaded  a  model  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London — Madame  Letitia — 
to  veer  a  little  toward  the  old  style ;  but  the 
rain  descended  on  poor  Godiva's  linen  skin, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a  too  literal  rendering  of  the  legend  by  rais- 
ing an  umbrella  over  her,  the  anachronism  of 
which  was  a  more  violent  attack  on  the  proces- 
sion than  the  combined  power  of  the  pulpits 
could  have  wielded.  Under  the  rain,  the  um- 
brella, and  the  laughter  the  handsome  Madame 
Letitia  wilted — swooned — and  was  taken  from 
her  cream-colored  charger  into  a  house. 

Early  in  1866  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  another  Godiva  procession.  The  May- 
or decided  not  entirely  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
it.  The  dissenting  preachers  again  began  to  ap- 
peal to  the  trades-people  not  to  countenance  or 
assist  the  matter  in  any  form.  Nay,  this  year 
they  went  so  far  as  to  put  themselves  in  corre- 
spondence with  her  Majesty's  Government ;  so 
that  the  Mayor  received,  one  day,  a  letter  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  saying  that  he  had  reason  to 
fear  that  Coventry  was  to  be,  on  June  4,  the 
scene  of  an  immoral  exhibition.  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly true,  that,  within  the  circumference  of  a 
mile  around  the  office  of  the  Home  Secretary 
in  London,  there  are  scores  of  ballet-dancers 
who  would  be  hissed  nightly  if  they  were  as 
much  clad  as  the  Lady  of  Coventry  has  been 
for  twenty-five  years ;  nevertheless,  the  Mayor 
assured  Sir  George  that  he  would  take  care  that 
every  one  in  the  procession  should  be  "decently 
clad,"  though  any  advertisement  of  this  con- 
templated decorum  was  carefully  withheld. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Fair  survives  now  only  in 
the  picture  George  Cruikshank  made  of  its  last 
appearance — a  stage  covered  with  riotous,  dan- 
cing men  and  women,  contained  in. a  vast  skil- 
let, whose  handle  the  devil  holds,  regarding  them 
hungrily  as  a  mess  for  Tartarus.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
saw  and  graphically  described  the  last  Green- 
wich Fair  which  the  authorities  ever  permitted 
to  take  place.  The  Croydon  Fair  has  been  re- 
duced to  half  a  dozen  booths  for  beer-drink- 
ing. 
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Mindful  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  sloughing  these  ancient  cus- 
toms, wishing  to  sec  the  oldest  fair  of  England 
and  the  Godiva  procession,  which  I  felt  quite 
sure  was  on  its  last  legs,  I  started  by  the  train 
for  Coventry  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3.  It  is 
but  three  hours  at  most  from  London.  It  was 
on  a  clear  Sunday,  and  I  found  a  vast  crowd 
hanging  ahout  the  station  and  bridge  of  the  old 
city,  where  Tennyson  "  wailed  for  the  train"  and 
"shaped  the  city's  legend.''  I  walked  slowly 
through  the  streets,  and  looking  at  the  quaint 
gables  and  house-fronts — carved  more  like  those 
which  I  have  seen  in  old  French  cities  than  any 
that  may  be  seen  in  other  English  cities — I  ad- 
mired the  art  with  which  the  poet  had  repre- 
sented that  "overhead  fantastic  gables,  crowd- 
ing, stared"  upon  the  poor  startled  lady.  Com- 
ing to  a  wall  covered  with  posters  I  derived,  by 
a  careful  reading  of  them  all,  that  during  the 
fair,  then  in  full  blast,  I  might  see  cxhihitions 
at  Latimer's  Theatre,  the  Alhambra  Theatre, 
Maws's  Royal  Circus,  and  various  displays  of 
wax-work  and  inarionnettcs ;  also  Bellamy's  Par- 
agon Models.  There  were  also  many  other 
taking  announcements.  I  went  to  the  central 
square  of  the  city,  and  there  seeing  the  sign  of 
the  Castle  Inn,  put  up  thereat,  remembering 
that  the  elephant  with 
a  castle  on  its  back  con- 
stitute the  Arms  of  Cov- 
entry. I  passed  the 
evening  in  the  hospita- 
ble mansion  of  a  wealthy 
and  intelligent  gentle- 
man of  Coventry,  to 
whom  I  had  brought  a 
letter  of  introduction. 
The  ladies  of  En- 
land,  although  very  particular,  as  I  have  said, 
\bout  dress,  arc  the  most  free-spoken  ladies  in 
the  world  ;  and  during  the  evening  the  theme 
Df  conversation  in  which  the  gentlemen  and 
adies  participated  without  embarrassment  was 
he  improprieties  of  the  last  Godiva  show,  and 
he  degree  of  nudity  which  would  appear  in  that 
jf  to-morrow.  The  whole  subject  of  dress  and 
Uldress  was  minutely  considered.  Here  and 
jvery  where  else  in  Coventry  the  walls  bore 
fitness  to  the  profound  homage  which  is  felt 
or  the  patroness  of  the  city,  in  whose  actuality 
hey  all  believe,  heing,  indeed,  slightly  intoler- 
ant of  skepticism  on  the  subject.  Pictures  of 
jodiva  on  her  spotless,  cream-colored  charger 
ibound  ;  and  Tennyson's  poem  about  her  woven 
)ictorially  into  many  different  forms  by  the  silk- 
veavers  of  the  city — who  are  celebrated  for  doing 
ilmost  as  fine  work  as  the  French — and  hung  up 
n  frames  as  ornaments. 

Next  morning  many  thousands  of  eyes  be- 
tides my  own  looked  out  of  windows  sadly,  see- 
ng  that  foe  which  Godiva  processionists  fear 
nore  than  Mayors  or  Home  Secretaries — it  rain- 
id  violently.  The  gloom  which  overspread  the 
aces  of  Coventrians  was  ludicrous.  Neverthe- 
ess,  at  ten  o'clock  the  clouds  all  vanished  and 
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'  the  glorious  sun  shone  down.  Then  suddenly 
the  old  city  blossomed  into  banners.  Vast  flag 
festoons  draped  the  houses  and  arched  the  streets, 
as  if  evoked  by  a  magic  wand,  and  among  them 
I  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  French  tri-color 
was  nearly  as  well  represented  as  the  Union  Jack. 
There  were  numerous  inscriptions,  as:  "Our 
City's  Patroness;"  "Prosperity  to  our  City;" 
"  Peace  and  Plenty." 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  crowds  which 
poured  that  morning  into  Coventry?  From 
north,  south,  east,  west  perpetual  streams  of 
people  flowed  in  from  the  surrounding  country. 
They  were  all  in  holiday  attire,  and  many  were 
decked  with  ribbons  and  badges.  They  came 
in  all  manner  of  conveyances,  but  chiefly  in  old 
wagons  of  patterns  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  in  carriages  which,  known  to  me  only  in 
antique  prints,  seemed  to  be  old  saurians  of  lo- 
comotion returned  from  the  fossil-beds  of  primal 
eras,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  a  thirteenth 
century  fair  and  an  eleventh  century  pageant. 
The  caleches  of  Canada,  the  marsupial  stage- 
coach of  Virginia,  were  modern  and  convenient 
compared  with  many  of  the  vehicles  in  which 
the  country-folk  of  Warwickshire  entered  Cov- 
entry that  day.  They  all  went  first  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Peeping  Tom,  whose  cfrigy  is 
always  given  a  fresh  painting  up  and  a  new 
feather  when  there  is  to  be  a  Godiva  Show. 
Where  the  four  chief  streets  of  the  city  converge 
there  is  Peeping  Tom,  at  a  small  square  window 
in  the  second  story  of  a  shoe-shop.  A  more 
hideous  being  than  P.  T.  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  ;  and  if  this  effigy  at  all  resembles  that 
"one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth," 
it  really  seems  to  me  that  his  desperate  desire 
to  see  the  beautiful  would  be  pardonable.  It 
was  evident  that  the  crowd  generally  felt  a  gen- 
erous regard  for  P.  T. — what  had  we  all  come 
to  Coventry  for? — and  a  man  who  showed  me 
up  stairs,  so  that  I  might  examine  the  ancient 
figure  more  particularly,  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  its  back  is  all  scooped  out  by  declaring  that 
there  was  a  rabid  determination  on  the  part  of 
each  visitor  to  get  a  splinter  of  the  figure,  if 
possible.  Not  only  poor  Tom's  back,  but  all 
of  his  arms  below  the  elbows  have  fallen  victims 
to  this  hero-worship. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  cultivated 
and  aristocratic  residents  of  Coventry  admire 
very  much,  and  adorn  their  walls  with  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  "Godiva,"  that  poet  is  by  no 
means  the  minstrel  who  has  sung  the  fair  lady's 
story  in  the  manner  which  pleased  most  the  one 
hundred  thousand  people  who,  it  is  estimated, 
passed  that  day  in  Coventry.  For  there  were 
minstrels  who  were  singing  of  the  lady  in  every 
street,  and  selling  copies  of  each  song  for  a 
half-penny  each.  Some  of  these  were  old ;  but 
one  or  two  had  evidently  been  composed  for  the 
present  occasion,  and  these  last  were  certainly 
execrable.  It  was  sad  for  one  who  has  formed 
his  idea  of  the  early  singers  of  the  deeds  of  he- 
roes and  heroines  from  Sordetto  or  Tannhauser, 
to  come  across  a  circle  of  roughs  in  the  street 
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standing  around  a  coarse  man  and  woman 
screaming  out — 

"  Come  all  you  buxom  lads  and  lasses, 

Old  and  young,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Cheerily,  merrily,  fill  your  glasses 

Up  with  ale  and  whisky  rum ; 
Coventry  is  in  her  glory, 

Such  a  sight  we  seldom  see, 
It  will  be  talked  of  long  in  story, 

When  Lady  Godiva  we  did  see." 

Nevertheless  I  would  be  doing  Coventry  injus- 
tice not  to  say  that  I  saw  more  people  who 
seemed  to  purchase  a  paper  headed  "  The  Cov- 
entry Garland"  (for  a  penny),  which  contained 
a  version  of  the  legend  not  without  merit.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  "The  Legend;" 
"  The  Pilgrimage "The  Charter."  Part  First 
tells  us  that 

uEarl  Leofric  was  a  Baron  bold, 

A  Baron  of  high  degree, 
A  wealthy  Lord  of  many  lands, 

And  eke  of  Coventre. 
The  inhabitants  his  vassals  were, 

And  he  taxed  them  grievousle." 

It  then  proceeds  to  state  the  engagement  which 
the  Baron  entered  into  with  his  spouse.  In 
Part  Second  we  read : 

"  Now  forth  she  came  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

All  radiant  and  fair; 
No  covering  save  her  innocence, 

And  her  long  and  flowing  hair: 
And  thus  on  her  mission  of  mercy  she  rode 

Through  the  streets  so  gloomy  and  bare. 

"And  through  those  narrow  and  darksome  streets 

She  passed  like  a  vision  of  light : 
A  Pilgrim-saint  of  charity, 

Performing  a  holy  rite ; 
But  oh !  such  a  pilgrim  who  hath  seen, 

Or  a  saint  so  fair  and  bright. 

uAnd  on  she  rode  in  solitude 

And  silence,  all  around, 
A  midnight  stillness  reigned  there, 

Unbroken  and  profound, 
Save  the  echo  of  the  horse's  tread 

That  clank' d  upon  the  gi'ound. 
****** 
"  Now  Heaven  bless  thee,  Lady  fair, 

Thy  pilgrim-task  is  done: 
Thou  hast  achieved  a  noble  deed, 

And  reached  thy  Castle  home ; 
And  thou  wilt  gain  a  deathless  name 

In  history  and  song." 

In  Part  Third  we  have,  among  several  good 
verses,  the  following : 

"And  now  there  is  joy  throughout  the  town, 

With  feast  and  goodly  cheer, 
For  Freedom  maketh  every  home 

A  thousand  times  more  dear : 
It  bringeth  joy  to  every  hearth, 

And  sunshine  every  where, 
Of  Freedom's  victories,  oh,  how  few 
Were  gained  so  pure,  and  bloodless  too!" 

The  procession  started  at  half  past  eleven 
from  the  city  barracks.  The  list  of  companies 
and  characters  is  too  long  to  be  given  here.  It 
fills  half  a  column  of  the  local  paper.  The  pro- 
cession marched  about  half  a  mile  when  it 
paused  near  St.  Mary's  Hall — the  oldest  building 
in  Coventry — whose  great  portals  swung  open  at 
noon  exactly,  and  as  the  wondrous  chimes  of 
St.  Michael's  Church  immediately  over  us  pealed 


a  merry  music,  out  rode  on  a  magnificent  white 
horse — Lady  Godiva.  The  multitude  pressed 
forward  in  great  surges  to  see  her,  and  there  was 
at  first  a  breathless  silence,  save  for  the  rus- 
tling and  trampling  as  the  Hussars  made  with 
their  horses'  breasts  a  lane  through  the  crowd 
for  the  Lady.  Then  came  cheer  after  cheer, 
and  plaudits  which,  as  she  passed  on,  were 
caught  up  from  place  to  place,  and  from  street 
to  street,  a  continuous  cheer  extending  thence- 
forth throughout  the  city.  Nevertheless,  these 
cheers  ever  grew  feebler,  and  there  were  not 
wanting  goodly  numbers  of  the  P.  T.  fraternity, 
who  expressed  their  contempt  at  a  Lady  Godiva 
dressed  up  like  a  rather  careful  ballet-dancer. 
The  Lady  was  represented  by  a  Madame  Pan- 
ton,  of  London,  favorably  regarded,  it  was  said, 
by  the  artists  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  was  a 
very  good-looking  lady  of  thirty,  and  sat  her 
horse  well.  She  had  a  bodice  of  white  tulle, 
her  shoulders  and  arms  being  bare,  a  white 
satin  skirt  reaching  almost  to  the  knees,  and 
silken  hose,  but  no  slippers.  Her  black  hair  fell 
loose,  adorned  with  a  long,  white  veil ;  she  bore 
a  bouquet  in  her  hand,  and  looked  meekly  down 
at  the  neck  of  her  horse.  She  was,  however, 
evidently  uncomfortable,  and,  I  think,  fairly 
earned  the  ten  guineas  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived. Of  the  other  characters  the  less  said 
the  better.  The  costumes  were  well  enough, 
but  rouge  and  spangles  are  dreadful  under  the 
full  blaze  of  day.  Maid  Marian,  the  little  Shep- 
herdess, the  Four  Seasons,  and  the  little  girls 
who  acted  as  pages,  were  well  enough  done  ;  but 
St.  George  was  a  puny  little  man  who  was  a 
mere  wreck  in  the  heavy  armor  which  he  wore, 
or  which  wore  him.  He  had  not  his  dragon, 
but  he  was  surrounded  by  dragoons,  who  tried 
to  prevent  his  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  which 
some  friend  slipped  into  the  procession  to  give 
him,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  cars  and  horses 
were  very  fine  ;  and  I  recognized  painted  on  the 
former  many  forms  and  scenes  which  I  could 
trace  to  through  a  succession  of  pageants  and 
moralities  back  to  the  original  "Mysteries"  of 
Coventry. 

Entering  a  residence,  where  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  a  company  and  enjoy  a  collation, 
I  found  the  room  filled  with  ladies  who  had 
been  gazing  on  the  procession  as  it  had  just 
passed  under  the  window,  and  were  commend- 
ing very  warmly  the  entire  respectability  and 
decorum  of  the  Show.  They  were  especially 
hearty  in  appreciating  Godiva's  skirt,  which  it 
was  plain  they  had  only  seen  from  the  right  side 
of  the  Lady.  Presently,  however,  it  became  ru- 
mored in  the  room  that  the  Lady  was  not  dressed 
in  the  exact  fashion  of  Rotten  Row,  and  the 
following  series  of  remarks  occurred  : 

Mrs.  A.  "That's  why  all  the  gentlemen  in- 
sisted that  these  windows  didn't  command  such 
a  good  view  as  across  the  street." 

Miss  B.  "We'll  laugh  at  them  well  when 
they  come  back." 

Mrs.  C.  "I  take  back  all  my  praise  of  the 
Lady's  decency;  don't  you,  Mr.  D.  ? 
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Mb.  I),  (with  a  glance  at  Mrs.  GVs  liberal  cor- 
sage). "Yea,  Madam  I" 

At  length  all  the  gentlemen  returned  (rather 
sheepish),  and  had  to  pass  a  gauntlet  very  blush- 
ingly  but  very  sharply  arranged  by  the  ladies. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  was  more  than  a  fancy; 
but  I  found  myself  receiving,  at  various  times 
during  my  visit  to  Coventry,  an  impression  that 
there  was  an  abnormal  bravery  about  the  wo- 
men of  that  old  city.  May  not  traditions,  re- 
maining long  enough,  mould  and  at  length 
create  character?  Besides  Godiva,  there  are 
other  memorable  and  purely  historical  associa- 
tions of  Coventry  with  heroic  women.  When 
Charles  I.  was  trying  to  take  possession  of  this 
city,  and  Lord  Brooke  was  holding  it  for  Par- 
liament, a  part  of  his  garrison  was  made  by  the 
women  of  Coventry,  who  organized  themselves 
and  bore  arms,  and  were  headed  by  an  Amazon 
who  drilled  them  daily.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  twice  imprisoned  here.  It  is  possible  that 
the  young  girls  of  Coventry  would  feel  the  pe- 
culiar relation  of  their  sex  to  the  city,  and  be 
led  by  bolder  ideals  ;  and  it  really  seemed  to  me 
that  such  was  the  fact. 

In  the  afternoon  every  body  went  to  the  Fair, 
Which  I  find  to  be  as  indescribable  as  the  Derby. 
Passing  through  a  long  lane,  or  double  lane, 
where,  in  fourfold  booths,  all  manner  of  nick- 
nacks,  finger-cakes,  nuts,  pictures,  jewelry,  etc., 
are  sold  ;  passing  through  toy-temples  and  pin- 
cushion palaces ;  arrested  at  every  step  of  these 
lanes  without  turning  by  shop-girls  tugging  on 
every  side,  each  shoving  her  wares  into  one's 
face  like  so  many  pistols  and  demanding  one's 
money  or  coat-skirts ;  one  is  at  last  borne  on 
human  surges  and  stranded  on  the  large  open 
square  of  the  Pleasure-Fair.  Recovering  my 
senses  after  a  few  moments  one  sees  vast  wheels 
made  up  of  human  beings  revolving  vertically 
or  horizontally.  On  one  side  a  huge  hand-bill 
and  a  greasy  Stentor  are  beseeching  all  to  come 
to  his  great  show  of  wax-work,  the  leading  at- 
traction of  which  is  ""Wilkes  Booth  assassina- 
ting Abraham  Lincoln" — and  "both  puffeck 
likenisscs."  Innumerable  persons  are  anxious 
to  have  all  who  wish  to  see  "Lady  Godina" — so 
the  country-people  insisted  on  calling  her — take 
a  look  at  their  peep-shows.  Resisting  these  at- 
tractions one  reaches  the  large  space  devoted  to 
"Richardson's  Shows,"  Wombwell's  Menage- 
ries, Circuses,  Temples  of  Magic,  and  Mon- 
sters. For  threepence  you  have  the  invaluable 
privilege  of  seeing  the  Living  Skeleton ;  one 
penny  is  the  ruinous  rate  at  which  the  Rotten-  \ 
tot  Venus  is  exhibited,  along  with  the  Intelli-  j 
gent  Jackass ;  and  twopence  is  the  sesame  to  j 
the  abode  of  a  nondescript  Sea-monster — very 
like  a  whale — which,  the  proprietor  shouts  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  was  captured  stone-blind, 
"which  was  the  cause  of  his  losing  his  freedom  ;"  ( 
three  gallant  British  seamen  losing  their  lives  in 
the  adventure. 

The  people,  however,  mainly  throng  the 

II  Richardson's  Shows."  These  arc  large  can- 
ras-theatrcs  with  platforms  in  front,  on  which 
he  entire  stock  company  of  each  is  engaged 


dancing,  wrestling,  and  performing  gymnastics. 
Queen  Elizabeth  here  waltzes  with  the  clown,  and 
the  melancholy  Hamlet  pirouettes  with  the  dan- 
seuse.  Each  has  a  corps  tie  ballet  which  is  striv- 
ing to  outshine  the  Circes  of  neighboring  estab- 
lishments, and  a  red-faced  band  which  would 
drown  with  "  Slap,  bang"  the  screaming  "  Dixie" 
of  the  next  door.  Managers  stand  shrieking 
through  trumpets  praises  of  their  own  and  de- 
nunciations of  their  neighbors'  performances. 
The  dress-circles  of  these  shows  cost  sixpence, 
the  pit  threepence.  When  the  tent  is  full  the 
company  goes  inside  to  perform  ;  but  very  soon 
after  the  play  is  resigned  to  one  or  two  heavy 
performers,  and  all  the  attractive  ones  are  jigain 
on  the  front  platform  alluring  a  crowd  for  the 
next  exhibition,  whither  the  unsixpenced  spec- 
tator must  follow  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  best 
part  of  the  performances. 

Having  very  soon  got  enough  of  this  I  passed 
out  into  the  region  of  the  "Cheap  Jacks,"  who 
are  standing  on  their  carts  in  a  row  within  sound 
of  each  other's  voices.  Each  protests  that  " he 
gives  the  people  their  money's  worth ;  he  does 
not  defraud  them  of  their  money  like  some  oth- 
ers"— the  words  being  accompanied  by  looks  of 
utter  contempt  at  the  adjoining  Cheap  Jacks. 
They  are  excellent  jugglers;  they  put  into  a 
little  paper  a  piece  of  mock-jewelry,  a  port-mon- 
naie,  or  other  article  worth  one  or  two  pennies ; 
they  then  drop  a  shilling  or  a  half-crown  into 
it ;  and  offer  the  whole  for  a  shilling.  There  is 
always  a  purchaser,  and  he  always  finds  that  he 
has  exchanged  his  shilling  for  a  twopenny  ar- 
ticle and  a  copper.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
discover  the  trick.  I  looked  all  along  the  array 
of  Cheap  Jacks  to  see  if  there  were  any  one  of 
them  who  might  be  a  Dr.  Marigold;  but  although 
their  harangues  were  sufficiently  amusing,  their 
aspect  was  as  little  suggestive  of  romance  as  can 
be  imagined.  Yet  while  I  stood  and  watched 
the  most  repulsive  of  them  all — a  low-browed 
fellow,  strongly  pitted  with  small-pox,  whom  I 
would  have  brevetted  on  the  moment  as  "Cut- 
throat"— there  came  up  to  him  a  little  boy  of 
ten  years  who  handed  up  his  shilling  for  one  of 
the  packages  the  man  was  trying  to  sell.  The 
man  looked  at  the  boy  and  his  shilling  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  said,  "Keep  your  shilling,  young 
un  !"  and  turned  to  the  crowd,  now  roaring  with 
laughter,  and,  I  fear,  much  more  pleased  with 
the  implied  confession  of  a  trick  than  with  the 
kindliness  of  the  action.  That  fellow,  I  con- 
cluded, would  under  favorable  circumstances 
turn  out  a  Dr.  Marigold. 

Here  ended  my  visit  to  Lady  Godiva,  and  my 
ramble  through  the  old  city  in  which  she  dwelt. 
As  I  had  that  day  seen  her  Ladyship  vanish  un- 
der a  satin  skirt,  so  did  I  follow  her  through  the 
old  chronicles  until  she  disappeared  in  the  past 
almost  as  completely  as  in  the  present ;  never- 
theless, be  she  a  myth  or  not,  I  shall  ever  thank 
her  for  having  led  me  in  the  one  case  into  one 
of  the  most  interesting  by-ways  of  early  English 
history,  and  in  the  other  to  some  of  the  quaint- 
est and  merriest  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed 
in  the  Old  World. 
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SEPTEMBER  WOODS. 

GIRT  round  by  meadows,  wearing  shabby  weeds 
For  clover's  early  death,  and  sentricd  by 
The  tireless  locust,  with  his  muffled  click 
Of  secret  weapon,  at  each  footfall,  stand 
The  woods. 

September,  smiling  treacherous  smiles, 
And  bearing  in  his  hand  a  hollow  truce, 
Which  gentle  Summer  trusts,  can  enter  free : 
Oh,  fatal  trust!    Her  sacred  inner-court, 
Of  Holies  Holiest,  the  lovely  queen 
Throws  open  to  the  ally  of  her  foe ; 
By  day  with  sunny  look,  and  gracious  air, 
He  wins  her  heart,  and  wears  her  colors.  Night 
Beholds  him,  in  his  white  and  gleaming  mail 
Alert  and  noiseless,  following  the  dews, 
Her  faithful  messengers,  waylaying  them 
With  sudden  cruel  death,  and  in  their  stead 
His  own  foul  treason  bearing  through  the  realm. 
Lured  by  his  guile,  green  twining  vines 
Array  themselves  in  parti-colored  robes, 
And  loosely  flaunt,  unknowing  'tis  their  death  ; 
The  low  Bunch  Berry  her  tunic  white  lays  by, 
And  wearing  scarlet  satin,  decks  her  breast 
With  knots  of  scarlet  beads.    This  sin,  oh  sweet ! 
In  resurrection  of  the  coming  spring 
Shall  be  forgiven  thee,  and  thou  again 
Shalt  rise,  as  white  as  snow. 

The  fragrant  Ferns, 
And  clinging  Mosses,  to  whom  Summer  kind 
Had  been,  more  than  to  other  lowly  things, 
Are  true,  and  not  till  they  are  trampled  low 
By  icy  warriors,  will  they  refuse 
Their  emerald  carpet  to  her  tread ;  and  there 
In  cold  white  grief  will  die,  around  her  feet ; 
The  simpering  Birch,  unstable  in  the  wind, 
Is  first  to  break  his  faith,  and  cheaply  bought 
By  gold,  in  brazen  vanity  lifts  up 
His  arms,  and  broadly  waves  the  glittering  price 
Of  his  dishonor :  Poplars  next,  and  Elms 
Grow  envious  of  the  yellow  show,  and  hold 
Their  hands  for  traitors'  wages ;  but  more  scant 
And  dim  the  golden  tokens  gained  by  them ; 
For  now  disloyalty  has  spread  and  grown 
More  bold  of  front;  whole  clans  are  easy  won. 
In  hostile  signal-fires,  from  hill  to  hill, 
The  Maples  blaze;  the  tangling  Sumac-trees 
Of  glowing  spikes  build  crimson  ladders  up 
The  wall ;  ungainly  Moosewood  strides,  and  creeps, 
And  shakes  his  purple-spotted  banner  out, 
Defiantly:  the  sturdy  Beeches  throw 
Their  harvest  down,  and  bristle  in  a  suit 
Of  leathern  points ;  all  is  revolt !  and  all 
Is  lost  for  Summer! 

Vainly,  now,  she  showers 
By  brook  and  pool  her  white  and  purple  stars, 
And  lifts  in  all  the  fields  her  golden  rod; 
In  vain  their  scarlet  streamers  sets  along 
The  meadows,  and,  to  Gentian's  pallid  lips 
Of  blue,  calls  back  the  chilled  and  torpid  bee. 
Sweet  queen !    Her  kingdom  rocks  !    Her  only 
stay 

And  refuge  now  her  loving  Pines,  who  wait 
In  solemn  grief,  unmoved  and  undismayed 
By  guile  or  threats,  and  to  their  farthest  kin 
A  haughty  and  untarnished  race,  will  keep 
Eternally  inviolate  and  green 
Their  sworn  allegiance  to  her,  and  all 
Her  name ! 

Encircled  by  their  arms  she  dies ; 
And  not  the  deadliest  thrusts  of  wintry  spears, 


Nor  sweeping  avalanche  of  snow  and  ice, 
Can  daunt  them  from  their  silent  watch  around 
Her  sepulchre,  nor,  from  their  faithful  hold 
Can  wrest  the  babe,  who,  hid  in  sacred  depths, 
And  fed  on  sacred  food,  and  nurtured  till 
The  fated  day,  shall  lift  her  infant  hand, 
And,  slaying  the  usurper,  take  the  throne 
Next  in  the  royal  line  of  summer  queens ! 


ROBBED  OF  HALF  A  MILLION. 

SO  you  want  to  hear  that  little  story  about 
how  I  lost  half  a  million,  do  you  ?  Now, 
to  begin  with,  you  must  know  that  I  actually 
lost  half  a  million.  There  should  not  be  any 
doubt  about  that  fact.  My  report,  telling  just 
how  I  lost  it,  is  on  file  in  the  War  Department, 
carefully  drawn  up.  The  troops  in  our  Depart- 
ment were  generally  paid  bi-monthly,  according 
to  the  Regulations,  but  on  this  particular  fore- 
noon in  the  summer  of  18G3,  when  I  was  sum- 
moned to  head-quarters,  four  months'  pay  was 
due.  For  this  reason  the  check  handed  me  was 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  larger  than 
usual.    The  order  read  : 

u  You  will  proceed,  with  five  other  paymaster?,  without 
delay,  by  the  shortest  and  safest  route,  to  pay  the  army 
lying  at,  or  near — 11 

"Without  delay,"  said  I,  folding  the  order, 
"means  to-morrow  morning,  Colonel.  But  the 
army  lies  three  hundred  miles  from  here,  scat- 
tered along  at  various  points.  It  is  a  rough 
region,  tumbled  into  wooded  hills,  mountain 
spurs,  and  tangled  ravines,  swarming  with  out- 
laws. There  are  few  cavalrymen  that  can  be 
spared  to  escort  us,  and  I  fear  a  raid." 

"Raids,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  swelling  with 
the  importance  of  the  announcement,  "are  like 
ocean  storms.  No  good  shipmaster  delays  sail- 
ing because  storms  may  cross  his  path.  He 
fights  them  out  when  he  meets  them,  and  that's 
the  way  you  must  do  with  raiders." 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  against 
this  display  of  Grand  Tactics. 

"But,"  said  I,  still  anxious  to  delay,  "  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  to  get  the  blanks  and  money 
ready.  The  Sub-treasury  clerks  say  that  the 
last  two  millions  were  in  thousand  and  hundred 
dollar  notes.  We  must  have  at  least  a  million 
in  as  small  bills  as  fifties." 

"Yes,  they  always  send  us  whales  when  we 
want  mackerel  and  sardines,"  he  replied ;  "but 
you  must  change  off  large  for  small  bills  at  the 
banks,  and  with  sutlers  in  the  field." 

It  was  hard  work,  with  no  time  for  dinner  or 
supper,  but  we  got  together,  from  the  various 
money  dens,  several  bushels  of  small  bills;  rag- 
ged and  rotten,  and  emitting  a  very  offensive 
smell.  Some  officers  counted  only  large  bills, 
and  took  the  others  for  what  the  packages 
were  marked ;  but  my  clerk,  Wooddie,  was 
very  careful  and  patient,  so  we  counted  every 
piece  of  our  share. 

"Too  much  money  is  a  'weariness  of  the  flesh,' 
an  endless  grind  and  bore,"  said  poor  Wooddie, 
as  he  crept  into  bed.  "I  hate  every  thing 
under  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  and  I  can't  for  the 
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soul  of  me  sec  how  people  become  so  miserly  as 
to  hoard  up  the  vile  stuff." 

He  roused  up  at  intervals  all  night  to  vent 
his  spleen  in  similar  speeches.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  sleep,  but  the  night  was  feverish,  and 
seemed  groaning  with  internal  agony,  as  if  it  had 
swallowed  a  whirlwind  and  was  trying  to  throw 
it  up,  It  was  thick,  black,  and  foreboding. 
The  wind  came  in  fitful  gusts  from  the  south- 
west, sounding  like  the  advance  skirmishers  of 
%  severe  storm.  No  wonder  that  daylight  found 
Wood  die  sick  and  unable  to  move  ;  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  be  convinced  that  I  wasn't 
lown  sick  myself.  But  there  was  no  escaping 
:he  trip  now,  so  I  hastened  to  the  Sub-treasury 
wilding. 

On  the  window-sill,  inside,  looking  through 
he  round  iron  bars,  sat  old  Toby,  the  watch-dog, 
ind  behind  him  stood  Uncle  Daniel,  his  master 
ind  companion.  They  looked  exactly  alike. 
Jnele  Daniel  had  been  vault-porter  twenty  years, 
ind  had  lugged  so  many  tons  of  gold  into  the 
rault  and  out,  and  shoveled  it  up  into  bags,  and 
vcighed  and  watched  it  so  long  that  he  and  the 
log  had  grown  very  yellow,  and  that  is  why  I 
loticed  that  they  were  a  thought  paler  than 
isual  this  morning.  I  nodded,  but  they  paid 
10  attention  to  me.  They  were  looking  across 
he  way  at  a  very  old  building,  so  I  looked  too. 
ts  iron  blinds  sogged  heavily  on  hinges;  the 
rails  were  black  with  smoke,  and  every  window 
/as  hung  with  festoons  of  dusty  spiders'  webs. 

It  had  been  a  stanch  fire-proof  dwelling- 
ousc  in  its  day,  with  marble  cornice  and  carved 
rindow-caps,  but  since  its  coarse  burly  neigh- 
ors,  the  business-houses,  had  encroached  on  its 
ai  d  ;  and  especially  since  a  big-throated  chim- 
ey  near  by  had  commenced  puffing  smoke  into 
s  eyes,  ears,  and  nose,  day  and  night,  the  re- 
sectable mansion  had  fallen  into  a  decline,  and 
one  to  entertaining  all  sorts  of  characters  for 
loncy.  As  the  necessary  consequence  of  ab- 
>rbing  so  much  unwholesome  matter,  its  face 
ad  become  pimpled  with  an  eruption  of  signs, 
nd  the  door-posts  had  broken  out  into  yel- 
)w  blotches,  inscribed  "Rooms  to  Let."  One 
)om,  however,  was  not  to  be  let,  evidently, 
nd  that  was  the  one  at  which  old  Toby  and 
'nele  Daniel  were  looking.  The  first  thing 
isible,  through  the  raised  window,  was  a  pair  of 
atcnt-leathcr  boots,  and  the  next  thing  was  the 
earer,  sitting  in  a  chair  smoking.  He  didn't 
>ok  like  a  photographer  or  dentist  (half  the  ten- 
its  in  such  buildings  usually  are  one  or  the 
;her)  ;  besides,  their  days  don't  begin  till  about 
:n  o'clock.  I  had  no  time  to  puzzle  longer, 
r  the  balance  of  the  party  had  come  up ;  the 
)or  was  opened,  our  safes,  cots,  and  chests 
aded  on  the  dray,  and  started  for  the  depot. 

Uncle  Daniel  called  me  behind  the  door, 
here  old  Toby  eyed  me  with  grim  tolerance, 
'idently  reserving  the  right  (after  our  two 
;ars'  acquaintance)  to  take  me  by  the  throat  at 
ly  time  he  chose,  without  violating  past  pledges. 

"Now,  Major,"  said  Uncle  Daniel,  shaking 
s  head,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  trouble." 


"What's  the  matter?  Any  packages  short, 
Uncle  ?"  said  I. 

"No,  nothing  of  that  kind,"  said  he;  "but 
you  start  on  an  unlucky  day,  and  that  man  over 
the  way  is  a  spy,  /  think.  The  city  is  overrun 
with  rogues.  I  see  'em  walk  past  here,  looking 
in  at  the  money  with  their  robber  faces.  The 
country  is  full  of  bushwhackers  where  you're 
going.  I  hate  to  spare  him,  Major,  but  I  be- 
lieve I'll  let  Toby  go  with  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I,  "but  I  guess  it  would 
be  a  little  safer  for  me  to  take  a  basket  of  torpe- 
does on  my  arm  as  a  protection.  I'm  afraid  I'd 
have  to  be  iron-clad  if  he  was  along." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Uncle  Daniel,  "you'd  get 
along  if  I  only  told  him  to  mind  you.  He  hasn't 
had  orders  to  mind  any  body  but  me  yet,  you 
see.  Here!"  said  he  to  the  dog,  "go  with  the 
Major,  go!" 

Toby  followed  me  out,  and  the  door  clanged 
behind  us.  I  noticed  that  the  window  across 
the  way  was  closed.  As  I  hurried  up  the  street, 
and  turned  down  toward  the  depot  I  glanced 
back  at  Toby.  He  was  close  by  and  didn't 
look  amiable  ;  it  was  rather  unpleasant,  in  fact, 
to  see  how  that  dog  tried  to  hold  me  "with  his 
glittering  eye."  He  didn't  act  to  me  like  a  dog 
who  was  conscious  of  having  a  master  quite  so 
close  to  him  as  I  was.  The  farther  I  went,  and 
the  faster  I  walked,  the  plainer  it  became  that 
Toby  was  guarding  me  instead  of  obeying  my 
behests.  I  whistled  to  him  and  he  growled  ;  I 
said  "Get  out,"  in  a  modified  way,  and  he 
showed  his  teeth  rather  closer  to  my  legs  than 
was  pleasant.  I  called  him  "Good  doggie," 
which  he  resented  as  much  as  a  boy  resents  being 
called  "Bub." 

I  found  him  determined  to  hasten  hostilities, 
and,  as  I  had  no  iron  armor,  I  went  to  a  tree- 
box  to  tear  off  the  top  slat  for  a  club.  He  dis- 
covered this  overt  act,  and  made  such  a  fero- 
cious attack  that  I  was  forced  up  the  tree.  Con- 
found the  dog !  if  you've  never  been  treed  you 
have  no  idea  how  much  he  had  grown  in  the 
last  few  seconds,  and  how  unnatural  his  neck 
looked.  It  was  impossible  to  coax  or  compro- 
mise. He  had  misunderstood  his  master,  and 
only  his  master  could  set  him  right.  I  should 
certainly  miss  the  train  and  lose  my  money.  I 
called  to  a  German  for  help,  but  he  turned  and 
hurried  down  the  street  for  a  policeman,  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  a  burglar. 

Just  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  leap  down 
and  take  my  chances  a  large  man,  wearing  a 
slouched  hat,  came  down  the  street  in  haste, 
evidently  going  to  the  train.  He  stopped,  great- 
ly surprised  at  seeing  the  dog ;  and  old  Toby 
seemed  to  instantly  recognize  the  stranger  as  a 
natural  enemy,  and  started  for  him.  I  jumped 
down,  and  ran  for  the  depot — we  all  ran — the 
slouched-hat  fellow  being  just  enough  ahead  of 
the  dog  to  shut  the  car  door  between  them.  Old 
Toby  licked  his  lips,  looked  about,  then  went 
and  lay  down  on  our  safes  by  the  baggage-car, 
"  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed." 

The  fellow  in  the  slouched  hat,  having  tak- 
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en  a  good  survey  of  matters  from  the  window, 
passed  cautiously  into  the  baggage-car,  and  tak- 
ing a  lasso  he  threw  it  over  Toby's  head,  and 
pulled  him  up  to  the  door. 

"Taken  a  spite  at  me,  eh?"  said  he  to  the 
dog,  kicking  him.  "Perhaps  you'll  know  me 
next  time,"  snarled  the  man,  still  kicking  his 
head  ;  and  at  each  kick  old  Toby  snapped  at  his 
boots,  and  trowsers,  and  the  side  of  the  car — he 
was  so  blind  with  rage.  "Perhaps  you'll  want 
to  follow  me  up  stairs  again  "  continued  the 
man,  still  choking  and  kicking  him.  "Per- 
haps you  don't  like  my  looks.  Maybe  my  hair 
isn't  parted  to  suit  you." 

"There,  I  guess  that  will  do,"  said  I,  step- 
ping up  to  him  and  taking  hold  of  the  rope. 

"He's  a  particular  friend  of  yours,  is  he?" 
said  the  man,  savagely,  looking  down  as  if  he 
intended  to  lasso  me  too. 

"No,"  said  I,  "but  you  needn't  kill  the  dog 
because  he  don't  like  your  looks.  You  are  not 
so  handsome  that  you  need  be  jealous  of  a  dog's 
opinion." 

He  looked  at  me  as  Toby  did  when  I  was  up 
the  tree,  then  walked  back  into  the  car,  and  I  told 
a  policeman  to  deliver  the  dog  to  Uncle  Daniel. 

We  were  all  day  riding  the  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles,  and  I  had  time  to  examine  the  passen- 
gers' faces.  Uncle  Daniel's  spy  was  not  on 
board,  unless  he  was  the  man  who  wore  the 
slouched  hat.  I  could  not  believe  he  was  the 
one.  His  clothes  were  coarse  and  his  boots 
heavy.  But  I  had  never  befure  seen  such  a 
restless,  hungry,  leaping  eye.  A  Grand  Jury 
of  physiognomists  would  have  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  without  other  evidence 
than  his  face.  He  seemed  to  know  that  I  knew  he 
was  a  rogue ;  and  sometimes  he  looked  at  me  with 
defiance,  and  sometimes  furtively,  as  if  he  suspect- 
ed I  was  on  his  track.  I  was.  and  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  continue  the  healthy  prejudice 
against  him  that  old  Toby  seemed  to  entertain. 

Five  o'clock  brought  us  to  the  railroad  ter- 
minus— a  sea  of  mud,  navigated  by  six  mule- 
teams  and  covered  army  wagons.  The  sutlers' 
shops  had  drifted  in  irregular  rows  on  to  a  shoal 
of  oyster  cans,  and  the  proprietary  Jew  inhab- 
itants had  red  shirts  hung  out  in  front  as  signals 
of  distress.  Every  body  seemed  to  be  away 
from  home  and  hungry  for  oysters ;  but  the 
great  and  reigning  monsters  of  this  miry  ocean 
were  the  mule-drivers — a  vicious,  obstinate,  and 
profane  race  ;  embodied  lawlessness  ;  migratory 
insurrections ;  beings  about  as  much  like  men 
as  mules  are  like  horses.  While  looking  at  one 
of  these  teams  I  saw  the  man  with  the  slouched 
hat  getting  into  a  wagon,  and  he  had  a  pair  of 
patent-leather  boots  in  his  hands.  I  followed 
him,  clambering  over  bales  of  hay,  barrels  of 
pork,  and  boxes  of  crackers,  scattered  along 
the  shore  of  mud,  winding  about  among  great, 
rough-boarded  warehouses  crammed  with  army 
blankets,  clothing,  boxed  arms,  gun-carriages, 
hospital  cots,  trenching  spades,  and  axes  mixed 
in  endless  profusion  and  confusion,  to  the  Quar- 
ter-master's office. 


"  Who  is  that?"  I  asked  of  the  Quarter-mas- 
ter, pointing  to  the  man  I  had  seen  get  on  the 
wagon. 

"He's  an  M.D.,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  An  M.D.  ?  What  regiment  is  he  surgeon  of?" 

The  Captain  laughed  immoderately.  His  six 
clerks  looked  up  from  their  writing  and  laughed 
too,  but  quite  respectfully.  "  Why,  M.D.  means 
Mule  Driver,"  said  the  Captain. 

"You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
your  drivers  ?" 

"Yes,  Major,  I  do  say  just  that,"  replied  the 
Captain. 

4 1  But  who  is  he  ?  Where  did  he  come  from  ? 
Is  his  character  good?"  said  I. 

At  these  questions  every  body  in  the  room 
laughed,  and  this  time  without  the  slightest  re- 
spect. Asking  about  a  mule  driver's  character 
was  too  good  a  joke  to  be  resisted. 

"We  can't  be  particular,  Major,"  said  the 
Captain,  "and  the  less  I  know  about  their  his- 
tories the  better  I  like  'em.  I  generally  ask 
two  questions:  Can  you  drive?  Did  you  ever 
get  stalled  so  you  couldn't  get  out  yourself  and 
nobody  could  help  you  out?  If  they  answer 
these  questions  right  I  hire  'em,  no  matter  if 
they've  got  shackles  and  State's  prison  clothes 
on.  I  believe  our  best  driver  is  an  ex-burglar. 
He's  strong,  and  takes  pride,  as  most  men  will, 
for  a  time,  in  doing  a  new  business  well.  Some 
of  our  worst  drivers  are  horse-thieves.  You  see 
they  naturally  like  horses,  and  of  course  they 
hate  mules  and  won't  feed  'em.  Mules  must  be 
fed  and  watered,  and  that's  about  all  they  want. 
Now  all  this  is  business.  When  it  comes  to 
pleasure,  like  marrying  into  this  fellow's  family ; 
or  private  matters,  like  having  him  for  partner 
in  trade,  I  d  object.  I  wouldn't  like  to  meet 
him  alone  in  a  dark  night.  But  he  knows  all 
this  country;  the  fords,  springs,  and  foraging 
places,  and  is  on  that  account  very  valuable  in 
a  train.  He  calls  himself  Beaumont.  He's  off 
and  on,  and  don't  drive  regular." 

"  By-the-way,  Captain,"  said  I,  willing  to 
change  the  subject,  "  my  clerk  is  sick  ;  can't  you 
spare  one  out  of  your  office?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "a  good  one  can't  be  spared, 
and  a  poor  one  you  don't  want ;  but  I  think  you 
can  get  a  fellow  named  Hickey — nephew  of  the 

post  commander  at  ,  right  where  you  are 

going.  He  came  down  on  the  train  with  you ; 
was  dressed  in  military  clothes.  You  can  talk 
with  him  ;  that  won't  hurt  any  body." 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  look  into  the  Prov- 
ost Marshal's  office  for  a  clerk,  and  then  come 
around." 

Such  an  ignorant  and  hopeless  crowd  I  never 
saw  before.  "  Nobody  among  these  refugees  fit 
for  a  clerk,  have  you?"  said  I  to  the  Provost. 

"No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  emphatically,  "fit  for 
nothing,  not  even  fit  food  for  powder.  They 
don't  know  how  to  do  any  thing,  and  they  are 
too  lazy  to  work  if  they  did  know  how." 

I  met  Hickey  as  I  Avent  down  the  steps,  and 
promised  to  take  him  if  I  didn't  hear  from  Wood- 
die  in  the  morning. 
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As  I  sat  in  the  ambulance  next  morning  ready 
to  start,  knitting  my  brows  with  vexation,  try- 
ing to  avoid  my  fate,  I  suddenly  raised  the  cur- 
tain, and  putting  out  my  head  told  llickey  to 
get  in.  lie  had  heen  about  head-quarters  long 
enough  to  get  poisoned  by  its  bad  atmosphere. 
A  perfect  llunky  is  not  an  American  production, 
but  Hickey  had  all  of  the  natural  and  most  of 
the  acquired  qualifications.  He  was  devoid  of 
honor,  subservient  to  power,  and  merciless  to 
weakness  or  misfortune,  lie  was  not  a  safe 
man  to  help  handle  half  a  million  of  money.  I 
found  that  he  was  a  Southerner,  and  had  been 
in  the  enemy's  country  till  1803.  All  these 
things  came  out,  and  all  these  doubts  were 
raised,  before  we  had  gone  ten  miles.  I  was 
thinking  of  Uncle  Daniel's  warning,  and  looking 
ahead,  when  I  was  startled  l>y  seeing  the  eyes 
)f  Beaumont  looking  back  at  me  under  his 
slouched  hat. 

"  Hallo  there  !  Who  are  you?"  said  I,  in  my 
Irst  surprise.  He  did  not  reply,  or  turn  his  head. 
;'  You  driver,  there!"  I  continued,  "Imcanp/. 
Who  are  you  ?    Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

He  made  no  answer. 

"I'd  have  him  arrested,"  said  Hickey. 

"You  can't,"  growled  an  old  clerk  named 
Stretcher. 

"Can't?  I'd  like  to  know  why  not,"  said 
Hickey, 

"Because,"  said  Stretcher,  "he  ain't  an  en- 
isted  man,  and  ain't  obliged  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. He  hired  out  to  drive  mules,  and  so  long 
is  he  does  that  right  he's  safe." 

"Well,"  said  Hickey,  "  I  know  the  Colonel, 
ny  uncle,  arrested  a  driver  one  day  for  not  sa-  j 
utiug  him." 

"Yes,"  retorted  old  Stretcher,  who  had  been 
fbr  twenty-five  years  a  clerk  in  the  regular  serv- 
ec,  and  consequently  despised  every  thing  that 
vasn't regular — "I  suppose  your  uncle,  theCol- 
tfiel,  would  arrest  a  mule  for  he-hawing  in  his 
presence  ;  that's  all  you  volunteers  know.  Now 
rou.  might  just  as  well  ask  the  driver  to  answer 
i  conundrum  or  a  problem  in  mathematics  as 
isk  him  where  he  came  from.  It  don't  make 
my  ditference  where  he  came  from  if  he  only 
joes  to  the  right  place." 

"That's  true  of  humanity  generally,"  said  I, 
o  turn  the  conversation. 

"It's  true  of  mule-drivers  anyhow,"  growled 
Stretcher. 

"But  maybe  he  came  from  State's  prison," 
aid  Hickey. 

"Probably,"  replied  Stretcher  ;  "  but  that's  no 
natter,  so  long  as  the  mules  don't  find  it  out 
aid  become  demoralized." 

Hickey  couldn't  talk  much  with  this  splenetic 
>ld  veteran,  and  we  all  fell  to  discussing  the 
leep  fords,  heavy  hills,  and  horrible  roads.  Old 
stretcher  declared  the  country  wasn't  worth  con- 
[uering,  and  wouldn't  pay  for  what  it  cost  month- 
y  to  scout  it  over ;  and  as  for  the  inhabitants, 
hey  wasn't  half  so  good  as  we  could  get  by  the 
uindred  thousand  every  year  for  nothing  from 
migrant  ships. 


I  noticed  that  neither  Hickey  nor  Beaumont 
liked  this  kind  of  talk,  and  I  saw  also  that  they 
seemed  to  recognize  each  other.  We  camped 
at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
that  night,  and  while  I  sat  in  a  bushy  cover 
overlooking  the  little  valley  where  we  lay  Hickey 
and  Beaumont  came  up  to  the  spring  below  me 
for  water. 

"Don't  you  know  you  ought  to  be  arrested  ?" 
said  Hickey. 

"Don't  you  know  you  dare  not  do  it?"  re- 
plied Beaumont. 

"  I  can  have  it  done  though,"  said  Hickey. 

"So  I  can  have  something  done,"  retorted 
Beaumont;  "but  that's  no  sign  I  will  have  it 
done.  You  let  me  alone,  and  I'll  let  you  alone ; 
that's  fair  for  both." 

A  knot  of  cavalrymen  of  the  escort  coming  to 
fill  their  canteens  drove  this  precious  pair  away. 
It  was  plain  that  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues 
from  the  enemy's  country.  So  long  as  they 
quarreled  I  was  all  right. 

In  the  morning  we  found  the  ragged  skirts  of 
a  storm  dragging  over  our  heads  ;  the  landscape 
soaked  with  last  night's  rain  ;  the  trees  hanging 
their  arms  down  hopelessly  ;  and  nothing  but  a 
canal  of  mud  wending  its  snaky  way  over  the 
hills  where  the  road  should  be.  We  started  up 
this  canal  and  got  stalled  ;  we  struggled  and 
fought ;  we  waded  on  foot  along  its  sides,  and 
finally  camped  thirteen  miles  from  our  last  stop- 
ping-place. I  had  noticed  that  when  we  got 
out  to  lighten  the  ambulance  Hickey  had  staid 
in  and  talked  with  the  driver.  That  night  the 
driver  had  Hickey's  blanket — they  had  compro- 
mised— and  I  must  look  out.  Our  pickets  were 
driven  in,  and  we  stumbled  about  in  mud  and 
darkness  getting  ready  for  an  enemy  that  never 
came,  all  night. 

Eight  days  of  the  same  roads  brought  us  to 
the  last  permanent  post,  three  days'  march  from 
the  main  army. 

I  had  resolved  to  discharge  Hickey,  and  the 
Colonel  commanding  was  resolved  that  I  should 
not  discharge  him.  This  patriot  divided  his 
duty  up  into  five  parts,  so  he  could  be  sure  and 
attend  to  it.  The  first  one  served  was  old 
Colonel  Hickey  himself.  If  it  was  necessary  to 
take  all  day  for  that  purpose  he  took  it.  After 
Colonel  Hickey  came  his  family  (he  kept  a  dis- 
tinction in  his  own  favor  there)  ;  next  followed 
his  friends;  then  his  State;  and,  lastly,  the 
United  States. 

Wooddie  telegraphed  me  asking  if  the  roads 
were  passable ;  and  as  all  dispatches  went 
through  the  Commandant's  hands,  he  replied 
that  the  roads  were  {///passable.  He  did  many 
small  things  to  secure  his  nephew  a  place.  But 
late  one  night  Wooddie  rode  up  in  a  dispatch 
ambulance.  Head-quarters  was  offended,  out 
of  humor,  and  frowned.  A  frown  from  there 
passes  down  through  a  camp  or  garrison  like  a 
pestilence.  The  Quarter-master  was  impudent, 
the  escort  was  glum,  the  drivers  sour,  and  the 
very  mules  seemed  more  obstinate  than  ever. 
I  had  determined  to  go  alone,  with  half  a  mill- 
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ion  of  dollars,  and  pay  some  regiments  lying  on 
the  extreme  right  wing,  leaving  the  balance  of 
the  party  at  the  post  to  figure  up  the  rolls  of 
the  main  army. 

Hickey  and  Beaumont  were  the  only  ones 
who  knew  the  road,  and  though  I  had  once  de- 
termined not  to  have  them,  I  thought,  on  reflec- 
tion, it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  with  me 
than  have  them  away  plotting.  I  told  Hickey 
that  I  wanted  him  to  go,  and  Beaumont  to  drive. 
He  turned  red,  and  said  he  believed  Beaumont 
was  sick  and  out  in  the  country  with  some 
friends.  I  knew  that  was  false,  for  I  had  seen 
them  both  drinking  together  an  hour  before. 
He  returned  at  noon  to  say  that  Beaumont 
teas  sick,  and  could  not  go.  Before  night 
he  sent  word  that  he  was  sorry  that  even  he 
would  be  unable  to  go.  My  only  way  now  was 
to  get  a  large  escort  and  a  guide,  and  push 
through  at  once.  I  called  on  the  Colonel  and 
asked  for  100  picked  men  and  a  guide. 

"  Of  course  !  you  Paymasters  always  want  big 
escorts,"  said  he,  testily,  "  but  I  can't  spare  men, 
and  you  don't  need  'em  either.  There's  no- 
thing on  the  road  to  hurt  you.  You'd  under- 
stand this  if  you  were  in  the  field  fighting.  The 
enemy  is  getting  ready  to  attack  us,  and  their 
forces  are  all  drawn  in.  I  wish,"  he  continued, 
"  Government  would  put  none  but  military  men 
in  the  disbursing  department,  instead  of  appoint- 
ing from  civil  life  " 

"I  suppose  a  few  appointments  from  iinci\'\\ 
life  would  help  matters,"  I  replied. 

"Yes,  Sir;"  said  he,  flushing  up  and  scowl- 
ing. 

"I  don't  think,"  continued  I,  coolly,  "that 
our  department  could  absorb  all  the  uncivil  of- 
fice-seekers. " 

"Adjutant,"  said  he,  "  have  twenty-five  men 
ordered  for  an  escort  to  start  to-morrow  ;  toil 
the  Quarter-master  to  furnish  a  guide."  And 
he  paced  the  floor  as  if  he  felt  the  faces  of  his 
enemies  beneath  his  boots. 

"Thank  you,  Colonel;  good-day;"  and  I 
sauntered  out. 

That  night  my  ambulance  axle-tree  was 
sawed  off,  and  it  took  all  next  day  to  fix  it;  but 
we  were  ready  for  the  next  morning,  and  I  got 
up  very  early.  I  met  old  Stretcher  hunting  for 
something  to  drink. 

"I  can't  sleep,  Major,"  he  said,  "and  I  must 
have  a  thimbleful  of  something  to  kill  this  morn- 
ing fever-fog.  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you  out 
of  this  filthy  hole,  only  that  ain't  a  very  likely 
strip  of  country  you  are  going  through.  It's 
where  the  Horse  Creek  gang  used  to  range. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  stranger's  life  wasn't  worth 
sixpence  there.  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  it  would  be  safe  for  a  man  to  ride  a 
good  horse  through  that  region.  We've  got  a 
specimen  of  the  inhabitants.  Your  driver,  Beau- 
mont, came  from  there,  and  he  ain't  a  man  cal- 
culated to  call  in  emigrants,  is  he  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  he  lived  there  ?"  I  asked. 

"Because  I  heard  him  and  Hickey  talking 
about  it.    I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  said. 


I  saw  Beaumont  riding  out  of  town  yesterday 
morning  early." 

"  On  which  road  ?"  said  I. 

"  North  road,"  he  replied. 

"North  road?  All  right.  I  hope  he  won't 
stop  till  he  gets  to  the  Russian  Possessions," 
said  I,  relieved  to  hear  that  it  wasn't  the  west 
road,  which  I  was  to  take. 

The  escort  was  late  and  no  guide  could  be 
had.  The  Quarter-master  thought  the  road  was 
plain  ;  the  Colonel  had  no  doubt  I  could  inquire 
the  way ;  and  the  commander  of  the  escort 
didn't  apprehend  any  trouble,  so  we  were  off  on 
the  west  road  at  a  trot,  and  found  every  thing 
the  first  day  as  we  desired.  By  the  next  noon 
Ave  were  at  fault,  and  wallowing  along  till  three 
o'clock,  we  came  to  a  better  road,  which  we 
passed  down  as  fast  as  we  could,  anxious  to  find 
a  good  camp.  The  farther  we  went  the  more 
forbidding  the  surrounding  country  appeared. 

Along  the  river  bottoms  the  thickets  were  al- 
most impenetrable,  and  the  open  upland  was 
entirely  uncultivated.  No  houses  any  where; 
no  fences  ;  no  sign  of  civilization  except  horses' 
tracks.  Grass  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  in  many  places  clear  across  it.  At  last  we 
reached  a  scrub-oak  plain,  and,  passing  down 
out  of  that  country,  we  came  to  a  ford,  trampled 
by  horses,  but  clear,  and  beyond  that,  on  a  ridge 
of  beautiful  timber,  where  the  woods  stretched 
up  into  a  growth  of  tall  trees  and  there  was  no 
underbrush,  we  found  a  large  log-house  with  a 
yard  fenced  in  by  rails.  One  white  man  and  an 
old  colored  woman  lived  here.  The  man  said 
we  were  half  a  day's  ride  from  the  right  road. 

"  What  is  this  mud-hole  back  here  ?"  said  I. 

"That  is  Horse  Creek,  and  this  is  called 
Horse  Creek  Crossing,"  said  he,  looking  as  if  he 
didn't  expect  us  to  be  pleased  with  the  name. 

"  Is  it  a  good  lively  country  for  bushwhack- 
ers?" said  I,  getting  out. 

"  Wa'al,  I  don't  know  exactly,"  he  drawled. 
"  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  was  some  scat- 
tered around." 

"I  wouldn't  either,"  said  the  commander  of 
the  escort,  riding  up,  "but  I  guess  they  won't 
trouble  us  to-night.  We  must  stay  here  any 
how,  the  horses  are  tired  out." 

It  was  a  delicious  place  ;  shady  and  silent, 
with  only  a  few  shy  wood  birds  flying  occasion- 
ally from  tree  to  tree,  high  up  from  the  ground, 
their  strange  notes  adding  to  the  hermit-like 
seclusion  of  the  forest.  Grand  rooms  these, 
with  extra  high  ceilings. 

Nothing  in  this  quiet  nook  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  war.  The  cattle  were  untouched,  the 
granary  full,  and  the  cellar  supplied.  I  was 
surprised,  however,  to  find  so  many  evidences 
of  woman's  presence,  but  no  woman  except 
Aunt  Sarah  the  colored  cook. 

After  supper,  in  walking  about,  I  noticed  that 
the  top  rails  of  the  fence,  and  the  trees  in  the 
road  had  been  gnawed  by  horses.  I  showed 
these  signs  to  the  commander  of  the  escort,  and 
told  him  I  feared  we  might  be  attacked.  He 
i  said  he  didn't  fear  any  men  who  fought  in  the 
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woods.  They  were  cowards,  and  we  might  as  myself,  as  I  rubbed  my  hands  over  the  bruised 
well  laugh  as  cry;  we  couldn't  do  better  than  spot,  "This  is  a  bad  job— a  very  bad  job,  old 
wait.  boy,  and  you  ain't  quite  equal  to  it!"    Then  I 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  so  YVooddic  and  I  put  !  fell  over  on  my  side,  oblivious  of  this  world's 


our  cots  under  a  large  tree  in  the  front-yard 

As  the  shadows  deepened  the  whip-poor-wills 
commenced  their  songs ;  now  startling  the  listen- 
er with  their  sudden  sharp  cry  near  at  hand, 
then  calming  us  with  the  faintest  reply  in  the 
distance,  sounding  as  soft  as  a  fading  echo. 
The  night-hawks  darting  above  the  tree  tops 
sent  down  their  clear,  deep  voices,  saying, 
"Sleep,  sleep!"  and  the  crickets,  from  every 
crevice  of  the  log-house,  and  the  leaves  in  the 
woods,  chirped,  "Peace!  peace !  peace!*'  as 
though  men  knew  no  more  of  brimstone  than 
Adam  did  in  Eden.  Out  of  the  reach  of  hun- 
ger, and  orders,  and  brass  buttons  :  here  in  the 
.voods,  with  the  birds,  wc  found  the  first  real 
•est  since  wc  had  entered  service. 

"In  such  a  place  as  this,  Wooddie,"  said  I, 
:<  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  I  would 
ie  down  at  last  and  sleep,  beneath  the  roots  of 
hese  old  storm-lighters." 

"You'll  excuse  me,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
vouldn't  like  to  enter  into  the  matter  so  deep 
is  that  yet,  though  I'm  awful  sleepy:  so  good- 
light,"  and  he  was  soon  in  dream-land. 

I  lay  listening  to  the  birds,  and  I  thought, 
.ftcr  a  long  time,  that  I  noticed  a  peculiarity  in 
»nc  whip-poor-will's  note,  and  that  the  bird 
iicmcd  to  be  slowly  approaching  the  camp. 

"Wooddie  J  Wooddic!"  said  I,  shaking  his 
ot,  "get  up,  old  fellow  !" 

"Eh?"  said  he,  sitting  up,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
nd  looking  over — "I  dreamed  you  called  me." 
"  So  I  did  ;  listen  to  that  whip-poor-will." 
"  Listen  !  why,"  said  he,  "  there's  a  thousand 
f  'cm.    I  might  as  well  listen  to  the  rustle  of  a 
ingle  leaf  in  these  woods." 

"But  there  is  a  particular  one,"  said  I,  "  over 
eyond  the  well,  and  some  distance  off." 

"  I  hear  the  scabbard  and  spurs  of  the  guard," 
aid  he ;  "and,  now  I  think  of  it,  can  you  tell 
ie  why  every  guard  wc  have  placed  over  our 
ife  has  spurs  with  bells  on  'em?" 

"Perhaps  to  keep  them  awake,"  said  I ;  "  but 
On't  you  hear  my  whip-poor-will  now?" 

'  No ;  I  hear  one  in  the  other  direction,  ex- 
ctly  opposite,"  he  replied. 
I  heard  this,  and  the  two  seemed  to  be  an- 
ering  each  other.  Wooddie  laughed  at  this, 
nd  fell  asleep  again.  The  birds  had  stopped. 
;  was  getting  past  midnight,  when  two  birds  in 
pposite  directions  took  up  the  song;  then  all 
•ur  joined  in,  one  after  another. 
I  had  just  reached  over  to  wake  up  "Wooddie 
hen  the  pickets  fired  their  guns ;  there  was  a 
Hinder  of  horses'  feet  coming  each  way  along 
ie  road,  a  scrambling  rush  through  the  trees, 
id  the.  yard  was  black  with  horsemon.  I  had 
sen  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon.  I  re- 
embered  seeing  Wooddie  running  toward  the 
ell.  I  wonder  now  how  I  could  have  been  so 
>ol,  as  I  crawled  up  to  a  tree  and  sat  there 
ith  a  burning  sensation  in  my  back,  saying  to 


tricks  upon  travelers. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  it  was  late  in  the 
morning;  the  sun  shone,  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing, and  I  could  see  the  shadows  slowly  moving 
to  and  fro  in  the  woods  as  I  lay  on  my  cot,  in 
the  log-house,  unable  to  move. 

"This  is  cool,"  said  I  to  the  post-surgeon, 
who  was  present;  "but  how  did  it  all  happen, 
doctor  ?" 

"  Well,  the  old  Colonel  got  scared  about  you, 
fearing  that  he  had  not  given  you  enough  of  an 
escort,"  said  the  Doctor;  "so  he  sent  out  two 
hundred  men,  and  an  ambulance  for  the  wound- 
ed! We  got  to  Horse  Creek  late,  and  were 
just  dismounting  when  we  heard  firing  over 
here,  and  pushed  on,  to  find  you  in  possession 
of  four  or  live  hundred  guerrillas,  who  fell  back, 
and  our  party  followed  up,  leaving  me  here." 

"But  where  is  the  money?  Where  is  W  ood- 
dic?"  said  I. 

"Brushed  and  gone,"  replied  the  Surgeon; 
"  and  there's  what's  left  of  the  wagon  !" 

1  looked  through  a  chink  in  the  logs  and 
saw  a  heap  of  ashes;  but  among  the  tires,  hub- 
rings,  braces,  and  bolts,  I  could  see  nothing 
looking  like  a  safe. 

"So  the  hounds  have  chosen  my  better  part 
and  taken  it  away,  eh?  Well,  Doctor,"  said 
I,  "that  ruins  me  !" 

"There's  nothing  that  time  won't  cure,"  he 
replied. 

The  troops  came  back  that  day,  bringing  no 
safe,  no  Wooddie,  no  news. 

Alone  at  last,  with  the  blessed  rain  pattering 
down  through  the  high  halls  of  these  woods  on 
to  the  log-house  roof.  Blessed  the  delicious 
night,  bringing  sleep  and  forgetfulness!  and 
twice  blessed  the  sunshine  and  the  womanly  face 
that  I  found  bending  over  me  next  morning! 
Maybe  she  wouldn't  have  been  much  of  a  wo- 
man on  Broadway  ;  but  she  was  a  great  deal  of 
a  woman  there  in  the  woods  at  that  time. 

"Are  you  badly  Avounded?"  she  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Not  bodily,"  I  replied;  "but  I've  lost  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  that  hurts  me." 

"  But,"  said  she,  "was  it  your  money?" 

"No,  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  but  a  trust-fund 
from  those  who  relied  on  my  discretion  and 
courage ;  and  though  not  criminally  negligent, 
nevertheless  I  am  stung  with  regret  that  I  was 
not  over-careful.  I  should  have  staid  at  the 
post,  and  insisted  on  a  larger  escort  and  a 
guide." 

I  turned  over,  conscious  that  my  head  was 
getting  light,  and  awoke  to  find  the  insects 
droning  the  drowsy  afternoon  away. 

"Who  is  the  lady?"  said  I,  to*Aunt  Sarah, 
the  cook. 

"Missus  Adeline  I  call  her,"  said  she. 
"Missus  Adeline  Danton  is  her  name." 
"Is  the  man  we  found  here  her  husband?" 
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"Bless  us,  no!"  she  replied.  "He  ain't 
nobody  here.  He  was  just  staying.  He's  gone 
now,  sure  enough.   Missus  is  a  kind  of  widow." 

' 1 A  kind  of  widow  ! "  said  L    "  What  kind  ?" 

"Why,  them  kind,"  said  she,  "where  their 
husbands  ain't  dead." 

"  Pier  husband  must  have  been  a  great  vil- 
lain to  have  left  her,"  said  I. 

"Bless  you,  chile,"  she  replied,  "he's  chief 
of  the  Horse  Creek  gang,  and  she  got  a  divorce 
from  him,  or  some  kind  of  a  paper  breaking 
up  their  wedding ;  but  he  or  some  of  his  gang 
killed  the  old  Judge  that  wrote  out  the  paper, 
so  they  say  poor  Missus  is  just  the  same  again 
as  she  was  afore." 

I  was  smiling  at  this  novel  notion  when  Mrs. 
Danton  came  in,  glad  to  see  me  better. 

In  two  days  I  was  able  to  have  my  cot  moved 
under  the  trees.  Of  course  I  thought  of  the 
half  million.  It  was  the  ghost  that  came  out  of 
the  woods  to  haunt  me  at  midnight.  I  dreamed 
once  of  being  in  prison,  and  on  the  black  walls 
of  my  narrow  cell  were  the  figures  8500,000  writ- 
ten in  fire. 

But  while  I  dreamed  in  the  woods  old  Hickey 
worked  against  me  outside.  An  exaggerated 
statement  of  my  loss  had  been  telegraphed  to 
head-quarters,  and  on  the  seventh  day  came 
this  order : 

"  Head-quarters  Department,  July  — ,  1S63. 

"  Majop.  ,  having  been,  as  U  reported,  robbed  of  a 

large  amount  of  Government  funds,  is  ordered  to  report  at 
these  head-quarters,  in  person,  immediately. 

"By  Order,"  etc. 

It  took  ten  men  and  an  ambulance  to  bring 
this  down.  As  I  could  not  go  in  person  over 
the  whole  road  Mrs.  Danton  wrote  a  report,  in 
detail,  of  my  loss,  and  drew  up  a  certificate  in 
due  and  ancient  form,  stating  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  report  in  person  without 
great  danger  to  life,  and  that  this  certificate 
was  given  because  there  was  no  surgeon  to  cer- 
tify. I  signed  these,  and  they  were  handed 
to  the  Lieutenant  commanding,  and  he  started 
off. 

"Do  you  intend  to  leave  the  ambulance?" 
asked  Mrs.  Danton,  with  a  look  of  alarm  and 
distress. 

"Yes,  that  waits  for  the  Major,"  said  he, 
touching  his  hat  and  riding  away  through  the 
woods,  with  his  men  clanking  at  his  heels. 

I  raised  my  head,  and,  sure  enough,  there 
was  that  scoundrelly  driver,  Beaumont,  sitting 
under  a  tree  smoking.  This  it  was  that  had  so 
distressed  Mrs.  Danton — she  feared  to  have  me 
alone  in  the  woods  with  that  villain,  after  my 
description  of  him  to  her.  I  tried  to  console 
her,  but  to  little  purpose.  I  had  never  seen  her 
so  downcast  before.  The  matter  was  getting 
too  serious  for  me  to  lie  there  still,  so  I  determ- 
ined to  get  up  and  test  my  strength. 

Toward  evening  I  made  my  way  by  aid  of  a 
stick  to  a  shady  place  near  the  brook  where 
Auntie  usually  washed,  and  sat  down  on  a  log 
to  watch  the  minnows  play. 

"  I  will  do  any  thing  you  ask,"  said  a  man. 

"Then  leave  mo,"  replied  Adeline. 


"No,  never  till  I  have  him  safe  in  my  hands," 
said  he. 

"You  know  I  can  not  consent,"  she  replied. 
"You  must"  said  he,  savagely.     "I  am  a 
ruined  and  desperate  man,  and  will  not  be  trifled 
with.    When  I  leave  this  spot  he  must  go  too 
He  shall  go." 

I  stood  up,  and  through  the  branches  saw  the 
driver  Beaumont.  His  wig  was  thrown  aside, 
disclosing  a  high,  white  forehead,  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  bronzed  cheeks  and  face  dis- 
torted with  passion.  At  sight  of  me  his  eyes 
flashed  with  hate,  and  springing  into  the  open 
space  where  I  stood  he  snapped  a  pistol  at  my 
head.  It  missed  fire,  and  I  managed  to  strike 
a  stinging  blow  on  his  hand  with  the  stick  I 
held,  and  knocked  the  pistol  down.  He  turned, 
and,  leaping  into  the  bushes,  was  gone ;  and 
well  for  him  too,  for  we  heard  the  tramp  of 
horses  by  the  house.  Twenty  men,  booted, 
spurred,  and  dusty,  brought  an  order  to  take  me 
to  the  post.  I  was  arrested !  On  what  charge 
think  you  ?  Why,  conspiring  with  the  enemy, 
to  wit,  a  certain  spy  named  Beaumont,  where- 
by the  United  States  lost  a  large  sum,  to  wit, 
half  a  million  dollars.  "  Wasn't  this  a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a  king?"  To  spice  the  en- 
tertainment Mrs.  Adeline  Danton  was  subpe- 
naed  as  a  witness. 

In  preparing  the  ambulance  for  me  with  pil- 
lows, so  I  could  ride  easy,  Aunt  Sarah  found  a 
small  water-proof  satchel,  which  she  handed  me, 
saying:  "These  are  his  duds,  I  reckon." 

They  belonged  to  Beaumont,  and  I  put  them 
deep  down  in  a  safe  corner  of  my  valise,  and 
next  morning  early  a  cavalcade  crossed  Horse 
Creek  going  toward  the  post,  and  near  the  head 
of  the  procession  rode  Adeline  Danton  and  the 
man  who  lost  the  money. 

The  charges  and  specifications  were  so  long 
and  formal  that  the  reading  of  them  produced  a 
sensation  of  doubt  and  guilt  in  my  mind.  It 
took  much  telegraphing  and  many  orders  to  get 
up  a  court-martial.  They  are  queer  contriv- 
ances, being  good  or  bad  according  to  the  humor 
of  the  man  making  the  detail.  I  had  little  to 
hope  from  old  Colonel  Hickey,  and  still  less 
from  his  tools,  composed  of  the  scum  which  had 
drifted  back  from  the  main  army  and  lodged 
about  his  post.  He  was  allowed  to  manage  mat- 
ters as  he  pleased. 

After  four  weeks  of  fussing,  one  afternoon  in 
August  the  court  convened ;  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution,  E.  Hickey  Esq.,  civilian. 
If  there  was  any  thing  tending  to  elevate  Hickey, 
or  his  uncle,  or  friends,  and  to  depress  me  and 
my  clerk  and  friends,  that  wasn't  sworn  to  by 
said  F.  II.,  it  must  have  been  an  oversight  on 
his  part;  "an  error  of  the  head  and  not  the 
heart."  I  found  from  his  testimony,  and  the 
Judge-Advocate's  remarks,  that  my  design  had 
been  to  divide  the  money,  share  and  share  alike, 
to  Beaumont,  Wooddie,  and  myself.  He  believed 
I  had  consummated  that  plan  in  part,  and  that 
no  money  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  The 
money  would  probably  now  be  found  concealed 
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in  the  woods ;  perhaps  I  had  left  it  at  the  post 
before  starting.  In  proof  he  introduced  several 
dozen  Avitnesses  who  knew  nothing  about  me  or 
my  money ;  and  still  others  who  didn't  know 
much  about  any  thing,  and  a  note  from  Wood- 
die,  which  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Major,— I'm  in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  ra- 
tions are  good,  hut  you  know  money  is  almost  indi.-pensa- 
hle  to  an  invalid  in  the  condition  I  am.  To  be  well  I  must 
have  delicacies — send  some.  Please  forward  this  note  to 
my  mother.  She  told  me  that  I  must  beware  of  strong 
drink.  I  think  constantly  of  her  words.  Remember  me 
to  Mr.  Ilickey;  remember  me  also  to  our  old  driver. 

"  Love  to  Adeline. 

"Wooddie." 

"Here,"  said  the  Judge  Advocate,  "he  asks 
for  money.  How  can  the  defendant  have  mon- 
ey if  he  has  been  robbed  ?  If  he  has  money  it 
must  be  stolen.  As  to  this  clerk  being  remem- 
bered to  Mr.  Ilickey,  Mr.  II.  repudiates  him; 
but  that  he  should  send  his  regards  to  a  co-con- 
spirator— Beaumont,  is  natural,  and  so  with  re- 
gard to  Adeline  Danton,  who  might,  for  aught 
he  knew,  be  a  conspirator  too.  He  relied  much 
on  that  letter,  and  would  submit  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

I  was  to  put  in  my  defense  the  next  day.  I 
thought  Wooddie's  letter  contained  a  secret  dis- 
patch, and  so  I  took  a  copy  by  permission.  It 
was  neither  blank  verse  nor  poetry.  I  read 
every  other  word,  and  so  on  up  to  every  ninth 
word,  which  last  made  this  sentence  :  "  Rations 
indispensable.    To  please  me  think  Ilickey  to." 

Only  one  thing  was  clear;  he  was  living  on 
Andersonville  fare,  poor  fellow !  and  had  feared 
to  say  so  in  his  letter  lest  it  should  be  suppressed. 
I  divided  my  money  and  sent  him  half.  The 
next  day  I  put  in  my  defense.    It  wasn't  much. 

I  was  sick  and  discouraged,  careless  and  impu- 
dent. The  Court's  dignity  was  offended.  I  was 
thought  hardened,  and  found  guilty.  I  was  glad 
to  know  the  worst,  and  have  Mrs.  Danton  per- 
mitted to  return  to  her  home.  On  the  morning 
[of  her  departure  I  showed  her  Wooddie's  note, 
and  asked  her  how  she  came  to  know  him. 

"I  don't  know  him,"  said  she. 
"But  he  sends  you  his  love,"  I  replied. 
1  'It  must  be  some  more  favored  Adeline," 
said  she. 

"But  there  is  no  other  in  the  world  that  I 
know,"  I  replied. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "I'm  glad  some  one  loves 
I lie,  and  I  can't  do  less  than  send  mine  in  re- 
l;urn;  and  if  he  or  you  will  come  to  my  house 
ligain,  I  hope  you'll  meet  not  quite  so  warm  but 

I I  much  more  hospitable  reception  than  you  did 
I  he  first  night." 

"Well,"  said  I,  forcing  a  smile,  "expect  us 
I  vhen  I  have  finished  my  time  at  the  4  Dry  Tor- 
ugas.'  Good-by."  She  shook  her  head  as  the 
mbulance  rolled  away,  and  I  saw  her  handker- 
hief  up  to  her  face — thinking  of  my  sentence, 
oor  girl !  It  might  yet  be  disapproved,  and  I 
estored  to  duty,  so  I  went  back  to  study  over  the 
ote.  Adeline  must  be  the  key.  It  had  seven 
itters,  but  every  seventh  word  meant  nothing, 
'inallv,  I  transcribed  it  into  lines  of  seven  words : 
Vol.  XXXIII. —No.  107.— Uu 


uDear  Major, — I'm  in  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  rations  are  good,  but  you  know 
money  is  almost  indispensable  to  an  invalid 
in  the  condition  I  am.    To  be 
well  I  must  have  delicacies;  send  some. 
Please  forward  this  note  to  my  mother. 
She  told  me  that  I  must  beware 
of  strong  drink.    I  think  constantly  of 
her  words.    Remember  me  to  Mr.  Hickey. 
Remember  me  also  to  our  old  driver." 

Eureka!  An  acrostic  dispatch!  The  first 
two  words,  then  the  first ;  the  first  two  twice, 
then  the  first  read:  '■'■Dear  Major, — The  money 
is  in  the  well."  The  good  and  faithful  boy  had 
run  to  the  wagon  and  thrown  the  safe  into  the 
well  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  almost,  and 
was  captured  there.  The  last  words  of  the  last 
four  lines  read  :  "  Beware  of  Hickey,  driver." 

I  showed  the  dispatch  to  no  one.  It  was 
blowing  hot  through  the  War  Department  in 
those  days,  and  healthy  blasts  they  were  too. 
One  of  them  swept  away  our  old  General,  and  a 
new  one  came  riding  down — a  gentleman  fit  to 
command.  He  looked  at  the  epaulets  nature 
put  on  men  instead  of  the  straps  of  the  tailors.  - 
I  saw  him,  and  he  trusted  me  at  once.  He  said 
Wooddie  should  be  exchanged ;  and  the  next 
day  I  was  riding  down  to  Horse  Creek  Crossing 
with  a  hundred  men  at  my  heels.  Adeline 
looked  pale  and  frightened,  then  very  red  and 
glad  when  I  rode  up.  I  soon  had  hooks  in  the 
well,  and  an  hour  afterward  the  safe  was  up  and 
opened,  showing  a  mass  of  pulpy  green — a  visi- 
ble, rich  green — worth  half  a  million  to  me.  I 
returned  to  the  post  and  telegraphed  my  success. 
The  court-martial  finding  came  back  "Disap- 
proved," and  I  was  restored  to  duty. 

Wooddie  had  returned,  and  Colonel  Hickey 
had  been  ordered  to  the  front.  Now  came  my 
turn.  I  had  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  young 
Hickey  of  the  charge  against  me ;  to  wit,  con- 
spiring with  the  enemy,  one  Beaumont,  a  spy, 
to  rob  the  United  States  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  He  was  arrested,  and  the  papers  be- 
longing to  Beaumont  (given  me  by  Aunt  Sarah), 
with  others  found  near  the  house,  were  put  in 
evidence. 

Indeed,  Aunt  Sarah  herself  came  forward  and 
swore  to  some  very  curious  and  stunning  things. 
Hickey  and  Beaumont  had  been  engaged  in  a 
robbery  some  time  before,  and  Beaumont  hav- 
ing done  most  of  the  work  claimed  most  of  the 
money.  They  had  quarreled  ;  Beaumont  keep- 
ing all  the  money.  Hickey,  hearing  that  his  un- 
cle was  an  officer,  had  come  through  the  lines  to 
get  a  place  under  him.  Beaumont  had  been  a 
doctor  and  a  gentleman.  He  married  Adeline 
Danton  six  years  before,  and  they  had  a  boy, 
the  very  image  of  Adeline.  The  Doctor  drank, 
gambled,  and  finally  became  such  a  villain  in 
many  ways  that  she  got  a  divorce  from  him,  and 
sent  her  boy  inside  our  lines.  His  father  was 
roaming  up  and  down  the  country  as  a  driver, 
looking  for  the  child,  and  picking  up  booty, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  rogue  in  the  city,  who 
put  him  to  watching  the  paymasters  from  the 
old,  dingy  building  where  I  first  saw  him.  He 
found  Hickey.    They  made  up  the  old  quarrel 
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on  the  road  with  us.  They  agreed  to  rob  me 
and  divide  the  spoil ;  but  as  Ilickey  got  no  booty 
he  thought  Beaumont  had  been  false  again,  and 
accused  me  of  conspiring  with  him  as  a  spy — 
thus  revenging  himself  on  Beaumont  and  injur- 
ing me  It  came  out  that  Ilickey  had  actually 
furnished  Beaumont  the  pass,  stolen  from  his 
uncle,  to  go  outside  our  lines  and  gather  a  band 
the  day  previous  to  my  leaving ;  that  Ilickey 
was  the  one  who  sawed  off  the  ambulance  axle- 
tree  ;  and  that  Beaumont  was  close  by  when  I  was 
attacked.  Ilickey  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment during  the  war. 

Beaumont  roamed  the  woods — a  fiend  incarn- 
ate—  with  an  outcast  and  desperado  gang, 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  He  was  sworn  to 
kill  a  great  many  good  and  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and,  among  others,  myself. 
This,  of  course,  he  was  to  do  "at  sight,"  as 
all  such  oaths  ran. 

Well,  in  the  merry  month  of  October,  I  went 
down  into  the  Horse  Creek  region  with  plenty 
of  money  and  plenty  of  men.  We  smoked,  we 
shouted,  we  sang,  and  reveled  in  the  sunshine 
and  bracing  air  like  boys  let  loose  from  school. 

Not  two  hundred  reds  from  Horse  Creek 
Crossing  we  were  popped  at  from  the  bush.  In 
a  moment  after  a  powerful  black  horse  bounded 
into  the  road  ahead  of  us  and  disappeared.  His 
saddle  was  empty  and  bridle  broken.  We  search- 
ed the  woods  and  found  where  the  horse  had 
stood  under  a  tree,  and  not  three  rods  off  lay 
Beaumont  with  his  neck  broken.  His  head  had 
been  dashed  against  a  lower  limb  when  the 
horse  started.    We  buried  him  where  he  lay. 

The  fences  about  the  old  house  were  burned, 
and  the  ground  trampled  into  mud  by  horses' 
feet.  It  looked  gloomy  enough.  Adeline  had 
gone  North. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  Major,  who  had  been 
relating  this  story,  pointing  to  the  garden  behind 
his  office,  "  The  Sequel." 

There  was  Aunt  Sarah,  and  the  handsome 
boy,  who  looked  so  much  like  his  mother ;  and 
the  beautiful  bright  face  of  the  woman  who  used 
to  be  Adeline  Danton  was  turned  toward  the 
office.  Wooddie  was  junior  partner,  in  the  front- 
room  smoking,  with  old  Toby  under  the  table  as 
deaf  as  a  j>ost — military  or  otherwise. 


THE  BUKNIXG  OF  COLUMBIA 
AGAIN. 

THE  article  on  the  Burning  of  Columbia  in 
the  August  Number  of  Harper 's  Magazine 
was  evidently  written  by  an  officer  who  was  de- 
sirous of  telling  the  truth,  but  who  has  fallen 
into  some  errors  which  ought  to  be  corrected. 
The  writer  of  this  was  a  citizen  of  Columbia, 
and.  like  the  author  alluded  to,  an  eye-witness 
of  that  unhappy  event,  and  most  cheerfully 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  general  truthfulness 
of  the  narrative.  But  as  there  arc  some  inac- 
curacies which  would  readily  be  admitted  by 
the  author  if  he  were  here,  so  thero  arc  others 


which  are  the  result  of  deductions  from  unsound 
premises. 

After  General  Sherman  had  promised  Mayor 
Goodwyn  that  "the  people  and  their  houses 
should  be  respected,"  it  would  indeed  be  mak- 
ing him  out  a  deliberate  falsifier  of  his  word  to 
charge  him  with  the  burning  of  Columbia.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  gentleman  educated 
at  West  Point,  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
American  army  officers  who  have  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  high  sense  of  honor,  and  who 
had  visited  much  in  the  best  families  in  Caro- 
lina, could  have  assured  Mayor  Goodwyn  (as  he 
unquestionably  did)  "  that  the  town  should  be 
protected ;  that  he  might  retire  to  his  bed,  and 
rest  quietly  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ;  that 
he  [Sherman]  would  take  care  of  the  city, 
which  was  much  safer  in  his  hands  than  it 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor,"  and  then 
give  orders  to  turn  and  pillage  the  very  city  he 
had  promised  to  protect.  To  suppose  this  of 
General  Sherman  is  too  monstrous  a  libel  on 
human  nature,  and  we  must  find  out  some  oth- 
er hypothesis  on  which  to  base  a  probable  solu- 
tion of  this  vexed  question. 

And  yet  there  are  citizens  of  Columbia  who 
believe  Sherman  capable  of  this  enormous  base- 
ness ;  who  believe  that  he  treacherously  lulled 
them  into  a  false  security  by  his  promises  of 
protection,  and  then  fired  the  town  to  give  his 
soldiers  an  excuse  for  plundering  the  burning 
buildings.  They  believe  that  the  soldiers  had 
been  promised  the  pillage  of  Columbia  from  the 
time  they  left  Savannah ;  and  that  General 
Sherman  knew  the  feeling  which  existed,  and 
of  their  intention  to  take  ample  vengeance  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  believe  that  certain  rockets  (I  saw 
them  myself),  which  were  sent  up  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  head-quarters  about  8  o'clock  of  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  February,  were  the  sig- 
nals for  the  burning  and  plundering  to  begin. 
They  believe  that  many  of  the  officers,  who  had 
been  profuse  in  their  assurances  of  safety  and 
protection,  suddenly  changed  their  tone  on  the 
appearance  of  these  rockets,  and  warned  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  approaching  ruin. 

Without  being  able  to  account  for  these  rock- 
ets, or  to  explain  their  purpose  (which  has  nev- 
er yet  been  done,  so  far  as  I  have  heard),  I  still 
cling  to  the  belief  that  General  Sherman  intend- 
ed to  protect  the  persons  and  private  property 
of  the  citizens,  and  that  both  he  and  his  officers, 
who  so  repeatedly  assured  the  citizens  of  their 
intention  to  protect  them,  were  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  their  promises ;  and  General  Sherman 
himself,  and  many  of  his  officers,  labored  hard 
to  fulfill  the  assurances  they  had  given  ;  but 
from  causes  which  he  and  they  were  unable  at 
the  time  to  control  the  town  was  fired  and  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiers  of  Sherman's  army ;  and 
that,  when  the  fire  (which  was  begun  in  many 
places  at  the  same  time)  had  gotten  fairly  under 
way,  no  human  power  could  have  stopped  it — 
not  all  the  men  of  Sherman's  vast  army  could 
have  checked  that  raging  fire  during  that  tor- 
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nado  of  wind  which  swept  over  our  devoted  city 
from  5  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
February  to  5  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  There  was  no  need  for  any  burning  flakes 
of  "cotton  lint,  and  tinder"  to  ignite  the  dwell- 
ings of  Columbia,  when  "  burning  boards  and 
shingles"  were  carried  in  a  perfect  shower  of  fire 
from  square  to  square,  spreading  the  terrible 
conflagration  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  man 
to  arrest  it. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  question  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  saying  the  wind  was  from  the 
south,  and  that  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed.  This  error  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Columbia  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Congaree  River,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city.  The  general  course  of  Sherman's 
march  was  toward  the  north,  and  as  the  army 
crossed  the  river  about  two  miles  above  Colum- 
bia the  faces  of  the  soldiers  were  turned  south 
when  they  entered  the  city,  and  any  one  might 
have  easily  mistaken  the  points  of  the  compass 
from  this  reversal  of  the  line  of  march.  There 
were,  but  three  places  within  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia where  there  was  any  fire  during  the  whole  of 
Friday,  and  for  many  hours  after  the  occupation 
of  the  town  by  the  Federal  Army.  These  were 
the  Charlotte  Railroad  depot,  on  the  extreme 
eastern  side  of  the  city;  the  Charleston  Railroad 
depot,  on  the  extreme  west :  and  in  the  main  street 
near  the  State  House,  where  some  bales  of  cot- 
ton had  been  fired  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  thought  by  accident.  The  only  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  this  error  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  as  the  wind  was  from  the  north 
instead  of  the  south,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  city  could  have  ig- 
nited from  fires  in  the  southern  portion,  with 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  north. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  anthor's  elo- 
quent description  of  this  terrible  fire:  '.'The 
northern  and  western  sky  was  not  only  all 
aflame,  but  the  air  was  filled  with  myriad  sparks 
and  burning  brands.  They  fell  upon  the  wood- 
en house-tops  ;  they  dashed  against  the  window- 
panes,  lurid  with  reflected  light ;  they  fell  in  show- 
ers into  the  garden  and  among  the  trees  ;  they 
mingled  with  the  eddying  dust  which  whirled 
along  the  street.  It  was  the  rain  of  fire,  which 
is  so  sublimely  expressed  in  music,  in  that  grand 
oratorio — '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  "  Such  was  the  ter- 
rific force  of  this  furious  wind  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  conflagration  to  have  spread  in 
any  other  direction  than  from  north  to  south. 
And  in  this  direction  the  city  was  doomed,  no 
matter  what  efforts  were  being  made  to  save  it, 
so  long  as  the  wind  prevailed  and  there  were 
buildings  in  its  path. 

But  what  had  General  Hampton  to  do  with 
the  burning  of  Columbia?  All  that  General 
Sherman  alleges  against  him  is  that  he  distrib- 
uted combustible  materials — "cotton  lint,  and 
tinder" — about  the  city,  which  spread  the  fire 
after  the  burning  had  begun. 

There  were  many  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton 


stored  in  various  parts  of  the  city  when  Sher- 
man's army  approached  Columbia.  To  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  there 
was  an  order  issued  for  its  destruction.  But  to 
prevent  the  burning  of  the  cotton  from  destroy- 
ing the  buildings  in  which  it  was  stored  a  great 
part  of  this  cotton  was  taken  out  of  the  various 
store -houses  and  piled  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  which  arc  every  where  100  feet  wide. 
As  before  stated,  one  lot  of  this  cotton  was 
placed  in  the  main  street,  not  far  from  the 
State  House ;  and  this  cotton  was  fired,  and 
the  fire  put  out,  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  rest  of  the  cotton  was  not  burned 
until  the  evening ;  and  some  of  it,  which  was  a 
little  out  of  the  line  of  the  fire,  was  not  burned 
till  Sabbath  morning. 

At  4  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon  there  was 
not  a  vestige  of  fire  remaining  within  the  limits 
of  Columbia,  save,  perhaps,  at  the  two  de'pots 
before  named,  and  they  were  so  situated  that, 
no  wind  from  the  north  could  possibly  spread 
the  flames.  At  this  hour  I  saw  the  smoke  and 
flame  from  two  large  buildings  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  and  on  inquiry  found  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  dwellings  of  General  Hampton 
and  George  A.  Trenholm,  the  Confederate  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  and  a  short  time  after 
the  beautiful  residence  of  General  Hampton's 
sisters,  called  Millwood,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  with  all  its  valuable  furniture  and  nu- 
merous works  of  art.  It  was  not  until  nearly 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the  general  con- 
flagration began,  and  at  that  time  General 
Hampton  was  twenty  miles  from  Columbia. 

About  the  same  time  that  General  Sherman's 
advanced  column  marched  down  the  main  street 
I  saw  General  Hampton,  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  his  cavalry,  ride  down  the  Asylum 
Road,  which  leads  toward  Winnsborough,  while 
another  detachment,  headed  by  Colonel  Rut- 
lege,  filed  ofi'  toward  Camden.  This  was,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  about  half  past  9  or 
10  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  fully  ten  hours 
before  the  burning  of  Columbia  had  begun. 

But  why  should  General  Hampton  be  charged 
with  "adding  a  deeper  shame  to  a  dishonored 
name"  because  he  has  sought  to  relieve  his  name 
from  the  deep  disgrace  of  having  destroyed  his 
native  town  ?  General  Sherman  had  sought  to 
throw  this  responsibility  upon  him,  and  surely 
he  had  a  right  to  exculpate  himself,  and  put 
this  responsibility  upon  the  proper  persons. 

Is  there  any  such  difference  in  the  standing 
and  character  of  these  two  gentlemen  that  one 
of  them  may  do  what  the  other  may  not  do 
without  "dishonoring  his  name?"  General 
Sherman  says,  in  his  "well-considered  and  re- 
markable report:"  "  Without  hesitation  I  charge 
General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned 
his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  malicious 
intent,  nor  as  a  manifestation  of  'Roman  stoi- 
cism,' but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense."  And 
this,  according  to  the  article  in  question,  is  to 
be  "  the  verdict  of  history." 

In  las  "well-considered  and  remarkable"  let- 
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ter  to  the  Hon.  Rcverdy  Johnson,  General 
Hampton  charges  the  burning  of  Columbia  upon 
the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman's  army.  And 
surely,  when  impartial  history  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  much  easier  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  Columbia  upon  the 
General  who  commanded  the  army  which  cap- 
tured and  occupied  the  town  than  upon  that 
other  General,  who  merely  distributed  combus- 
tible materials,  which  would  have  been  entirely 
harmless  but  for  the  high  wind  on  that  fatal 
night  and  the  igniting  torches  of  General  Sher- 
man's soldiers. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  very 
great  merit  of  General  Sherman.  His  memo- 
rable march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and 
from  Savannah  across  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  Fayetteville,  did  most  unquestionably 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  It  is  true  General  Lee 
surrendered  to  General  Grant,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  was  Sherman's  cutting  off  his  sup- 
plies which  compelled  the  surrender.  Nor  does 
our  author  relate  a  tithe  of  the  courtesies  and 
kindnesses  shown  by  General  Sherman  to  those 
families  in  Columbia  with  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously been  acquainted,  nor  the  many  instances 
of  perilous  exertion  made  by  his  officers,  and 
occasionally  by  his  privates,  to  save  our  women 
from  insult  and  our  property  from  destruction. 
Among  these  honorable  men  let  me  mention 
the  names  of  Colonel  Stone,  Captains  M'Queen 
and  Symonds  of  Iowa,  Captain  White  of  In- 
diana, and  Guthrie  of  Michigan.  There  were 
many  more,  and  I  greatly  regret  that  their  names 
have  faded  from  my  memory — men  whose  hu- 
manity kept  pace  with  their  patriotism,  and  who 
did  not  believe  in  this  warring  upon  women  and 
children,  old  men  and  maidens.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  mortified  and  distressed  beyond 
expression  at  the  apparent  want  of  good  faith, 
after  their  repeated  assurances  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  persons  and  private  prop- 
erty. 

General  Sherman  has  himself  declared  that 
his  policy  and  his  duty  required  that  his  march 
through  South  Carolina  should  be  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  that  a  stern  military  necessity  made 
it  his  painful  duty  to  burn  and  destroy  what  his 
army  could  not  carry  away.  This  policy  was 
carried  out  from  the  hour  he  crossed  the  Savan- 
nah Iiiver  till  he  reached  the  boundary  line  of 
North  Carolina.  And  after  having  burned  the 
village  of  Grahamville,  and  indeed  every  plant- 
er's house  in  the  rich  district  of  Beaufort,  near- 
ly all  of  the  villages  of  Bambury,  Barnwell, 
Lexington,  and  Orangeburg,  it  docs  seem  pass- 
ing stnmgc  that  he  should  wish  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  burning  Columbia  on  General 
Hampton. 

But  who  did  burn  and  pillage  Columbia  ?  It 
was  done  by  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman's 
army,  aided  and  abetted  by  some  of  the  escaped 
prisoners,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
Asylum  yard  when  their  main  body  had  been 
ordered  to  Danville.  I  have  been  assured  by 
many  of  the  most  respectable  men  and  women 


in  Columbia  that  they  were  present  and  saw  the 
torch  applied  to  their  own  dwellings  by  the  sol- 
diers of  General  Sherman,  and  in  some  instances 
they  were  led  on  by  men  whose  garb  indica- 
ted that  they  had  escaped  from  the  prisoners' 
camp. 

I  can  not  believe  that  General  Sherman  was 
cognizant  of  their  intentions,  or  winked  at  their 
insubordination,  or,  least  of  all,  ordered  the  burn- 
ing and  sacking  of  Columbia,  after  having  vol- 
unteered to  the  Mayor  his  powerful  protection. 
This  would  have  been  such  a  miracle  of  base- 
ness and  treachery,  such  a  stain,  not  only  on 
himself  but  upon  the  American  character,  that 
it  may  be  set  down  as  simply  impossible. 

One  remark  of  the  author  of  the  paper  in 
question  has  much  force,  and  merits  a  passing 
observation.  Many  a  Confederate  gentleman, 
glowing  with  patriotism,  boasted  of  the  sacrifices 
he  would  make  when  the  Yankee  invader  put 
his  foot  on  our  "  sacred  soil."  In  the  author's 
language,  "  they  would  immolate  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  their  homes,"  "yet  when  the  Fed- 
eral army  did  appear  these  personages  were  as 
eager  to  preserve  their  homes  and  household 
lares  as  any  Jew  or  Scotchman  among  them." 
It  is  not  from  loud-mouthed  and  blustering  pat- 
riots, either  North  or  South,  that  we  may  look 
for  great  self-sacrifices.  Men  who  boast  much 
are  always  slow  in  their  performances;  and  it 
will  hold  good  at  the  South,  as  well  as  every 
where,  that  those  who  promise  "to  die  in  the  last 
ditch"  are  seldom  to  be  found  when  the  last 
ditch  is  reached.  It  is  mortifying  that  Southern 
gentlemen  could  have  been  so  unwise  as  to  boast 
of  their  "immolation."  It  is  more  creditable 
to  their  "  second  sober  thought"  that,  when  all 
hope  of  success  was  gone,  they  should  have  striv- 
en to  save  from  the  universal  wreck  such  of  their 
household  goods  as  General  Sherman's  desola- 
ting march  had  left  to  them.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  no  people  ever  made 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 
They  have  suffered  entire  ruin  for  this  cause, 
and  proved  their  devotion  to  their  principles  by 
a  heroism  which  has  few  parallels  in  history. 

The  author  of  the  August  article  has  alluded 
to  "Mr.  Wade  Hampton's  dishonored  name." 
When  and  where  was  General  Hampton's  name 
ever  dishonored?  If  the  author  simply  means 
that  every  name  connected  with  "the  Great 
Rebellion"  is  dishonored,  then  nothing  more 
need  be  said.  The  same  stigma  which  rests 
upon  Kossuth  in  Hungary,  upon  Robert  Em- 
mett  in  Ireland,  on  Russell  and  Sydney  in  En- 
gland, all  unsuccessful  rebels,  rests  on  Wade 
Hampton.  The  same  dishonor,  and  no  other, 
which  would  have  rested  on  the  venerated  names 
of  Washington  and  Hancock,  had  the  American 
Revolution  been  a  failure,  rests  now  on  the 
names  of  Lee,  Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  Hamp- 
ton. The  disgrace  which  attaches  to  their 
names  would  win  for  them  the  highest  consid- 
eration in  any  foreign  country,  and  in  one-third 
of  our  own  land. 

If  the  author  means  any  thing  else,  he  surely 
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has  not  informed  himself  of  Wade  Hampton's 
position  in  his  native  State.  Here  in  Colum- 
bia he  is  known  as  the  quiet,  unpretending  gen- 
tleman, the  good  master,  the  good  citizen,  the 
good  man  —  courteous,  kind,  considerate,  and 
brave.  His  escutcheon  is  untarnished,  his  good 
name  a  household  word,  his  reputation  the  com- 
mon property  of  our  citizens.  Without  having 
been  an  original  secessionist,  he  sprang  into  the 
saddle  when  his  country  demanded  his  services, 
and  devoted  himself  his  sons,  and  his  fortune 
to  the  Southern  cause.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Rights  and  State  Sovereignty,  he 
knew  no  authority  but  the  State  in  which  he 
lived,  and  such  government  as  she  chose  to  in- 
stitute.    Being  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  he 


could  not  escape  military  service,  and  he  must 
do  battle  for  or  against  his  native  State. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "vexed  question"  as  to  where  a 
mans  allegiance  is  due.  This  question  has 
been  discussed  on  many  a  battle-field,  and  it 
has  been  decided  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ;  and  General  Hamp- 
ton, in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  submits  to  the  settlement.  He 
has  literally  beaten  his  sword  into  a  plowshare, 
and  with  his  former  slaves  (now  freedmen)  he 
lias  become  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Let  no  man 
attach  dishonor  to  his  name.  His  record  up  to 
the  present  time  is  made.  The  future  depends 
upon  himself. 


The  foregoing  paper,  by  James  McCarter,  Esq., 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  is  designed  mainly  to 
corroborate,  but  partly  to  supplement  and  partly  to 
correct,  the  account  of  the  burning  of  Columbia  by 
Major  Nichols,  contained  in  this  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust. A  personal  acquaintance  of  many  years  with 
both  of  these  gentlemen  warrants  us  in  vouching 
that  neither  of  them  is  capable  of  making  any  in- 
tentional misstatement  of  facts.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  Major  Nichols,  being  a  member  of  Sher- 
man's staff,  and  on  active  duty  during  the  day,  had 
better  opportunities  for  observing,  and  that  upon 
the  few  points  where  they  differ  his  account  is  to 
be  received. 

Mr.  McCarter  undertakes  to  correct  Major  Nichols 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  Friday  the  17th 
of  February.  Nichols  says  it  was  a  "  southern 
wind,"  not  necessarily  directly  from  the  south,  but 
from  a  southerly  point.  McCarter  says  that  it  was 
"  blowing  a  fierce  gale  from  the  north,"  and  offers 
as  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Nichols 
was  led  into  error,  that  Sherman's  column  had,  with- 
out noticing  it,  changed  its  direction  of  march  from 
north  to  south.  We  can  not  accept  this  explana- 
tion, because  Sherman  in  his  Report  says  expressly 
that  he  approached  Columbia  from  the  north.  Nich- 
ols being  on  his  staff  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the 
direction  of  this  advance,  and  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  whether  this  fierce  gale  was  blowing 
upon  his  back  or  in  his  face.  He  says,  also,  that  in 
the  afternoon  "the  air  was  filled  with  dust  and  twigs 
and  smoking  flakes  of  cotton  flying  over  our  heads," 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  wind  was 
from  the  north.  Moreover,  every  account  which 
we  have  seen  represents  the  wind  that  day  to  have 
been  from  a  "  southern"  direction.  Thus  the  Co- 
lumbia Daily  Phvnix  contained  an  account  of  the 
"Sack  and  Destruction  of  Columbia,"  which  was 
afterward  republished  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  Union 
army.  This  account  says:  "The  winds  had  been 
high  throughout  the  day,  and  steadily  prevailed  from 
southwest  by  west,  and  bore  the  flames  eastward." 
This  discrepancy  is  of  some  importance,  because  if, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  McCarter,  the  gale  was  from  the 
north,  a  conflagration  from  the  cotton  which  was 
burning  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  could  not 
have  spread  to  the  north,  as  the  fire  certainly  did, 
and  therefore  must  have  arisen  from  fires  set  to  the 
north  of  this  burning  cotton.  We  explain  the  error 
into  which  we  think  Mr.  McCarter  has  fallen  by  sup- 
posing that  he  writes  from  recollection  of  what  he 


|  observed  during  the  night,  after  the  conflagration 
|  had  fairly  got  under  headway.  Then  the  heated  air 
would  rise  upward,  and  the  air  would  rush  in  from 
every  direction  to  supply  the  vacuum  thus  created. 
To  one  stationed  north  of  this  centre,  as  we  presume 
Mr.  McCarter  was,  the  wind  would  come  from  the 
north ;  to  one  south,  from  the  south  ;  and  so  through 
every  point  of  the  compass.  But  the  light  burning 
material,  whether  cotton  or  shingles,  borne  upward 
by  this  ascending  current,  would,  when  released 
'  from  its  influence,  fall  in  every  direction,  and  so 
spread  the  flames  to  every  quarter;  the  prevailing 
direction  being  that  of  the  main  current  of  the  gale, 
which  was  from  the  southwest,  as  stated  by  the 
Phanix,  to  which,  says  this  account,  "we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  portions  of  the  city  lying  west 
of  Assembly  Street." 

Mr.  McCarter  also  seems  to  us  to  be  certainly  in 
error  when  he  says  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  railroad  depots,  the  burning  of  which  he  affirms 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  conflagration, 
there  was  but  one  place  "  where  there  was  any  fire 
during  the  whole  of  Friday,  and  for  many  hours  after 
the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Federal  army," 
this  place  being  in  the  main  street,  near  the  Capitol, 
where  "  some  bales  of  cotton  had  been  fired  at  about 
11  o'clock,"  the  fire,  as  he  afterward  says,  being 
"put  out  at  about  11  o'clock."  That  is,  it  lasted 
only  a  short  time.  But  Major  Nichols,  during  the 
day,  saw  the  air  filled  with  "smoking  flakes  of  cot- 
ton, catching  in  the  branches  of  trees  already  white 
with  cotton,  or  falling  upon  the  shingled  roofs  of 
houses,"  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  before  even- 
ing, he  "passed  through  the  main  street  of  the  city, 
and  observed  that  the  smoke  still  ascended  from 
I  AVade  Hampton's  cotton  bales."  So  Sherman  saw, 
as  he  entered  the  city,  "some  of  these  piles  of  cot- 
ton burning,  and  especially  one  in  the  very  heart 
.  of  the  city,  near  the  Court-house,  but  the  fire  was 
!  partially  subdued  by  the  labor  of  our  soldiers."  The 
trutli  seems  to  be  that  during  the  whole  day  the  fire 
in  these  bales  of  cotton,  only  "partially  subdued,'' 
was  still  smouldering.  Fire  in  a  tightly  compressed 
bale  of  cotton  is  almost  unextinguishaUe.  It  will 
smoulder  for  hours  after  it  appears  to  be  put  out, 
1  and  then  will  suddenly  burst  into  flame.  With  the 
'  air  thus  filled  with  flakes  from  the  opened  bales, 
many  of  them  burning  and  lodging  upon  trees  and 
;  roof's  already  white  with  cotton  flakes,  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  during  this  whole  day  there  should  have 
been  no  fires  except  this  one,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  McCarter,  was  extinguished  at  about  11  o'clock. 
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That  there  were  others  is  shown  by  the  Phanix's 
account.     "At  about  12  o'clock,"  says  this,  "the 

jail  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  from  within  

The  lire  in  the  jail  had  been  preceded  by  that  of 
some  cotton  in  the  streets.  Both  fires  were  soon 
subdued  by  the  firemen.  At  about  half  past  1  that 
of  the  jail  was  rekindled,  and  was  again  extin- 
guished." How  these  fires  arose  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  Phanix  supposes  that  the  jail  was  set  on 
fire  by  some  of  the  prisoners.  At  all  events  it  is 
clear  that  through  the  day  there  were  fires,  and  that 
they  were  subdued  as  they  arose  until  the  approach 
of  evening,  when  they  broke  out  again  in  many 
places  almost  simultaneously.  How  could  it  be  oth- 
erwise with  the  streets  filled  with  loose  cotton  and 
the  air  white  with  flakes  driven  by  the  fierce  blast? 

According  to  this  same  account,  "Among  the  first 
fires  of  the  evening  was  one  about  dark,  which  broke 
out  in  a  filthy  purlieu  of  houses  of  wood  on  Gervais 
Street,  occupied  mostly  as  brothels."  Now,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Phanix,  there  was  at  dajdiglit  on  this 
Friday  an  explosion  at  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
depot  which  had  been  broken  into  by  a  band  of 
plunderers  of  all  colors  and  both  sexes  belonging  to 
the  dregs  of  the  city  population  ;  there  was  consid- 
erable powder  there,  and  this  became  ignited ;  the 
result  being  that  from  17  to  50  persons  lost  their 
lives.  Soon  afterward  "  the  commissary  and  quar- 
ter-master's stores  were  thrown  wide,  the  contents 
cast  out  into  the  streets,  and  given  to  the  people. 
The  negroes  especially  loaded  themselves  with  plun- 
der. Wheelers  cavalry,"  continues  the  account, 
'•  also  shared  largely  of  this  plunder."  This  body, 
as  is  shown  by  Major  Nichols,  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  plundering  public  stores,  but  robbed 
private  houses.  Hampton's  cavalry,  according  to 
the  Phanix  account,  remained  in  Columbia  until  10 
o'clock,  an  hour  after  the  city  was  formally  sur- 
rendered by  the  Mayor;  and  "scattered  groups  of 
Wheeler's  command  hovered  about  the  Federal  army 
at  their  entrance  into  the  town."  "At  about  11 
o'clock  the  head  of  the  Federal  column  reached 
Market  Hall  on  Main  Street,"  near  which  the  cot- 
ton bales  were  burning ;  so  that  this  fire,  from  which 
we  think  resulted  the  conflagration  of  the  evening, 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  Sherman's  troops ; 
whether  this  resulted  from  "accident"  as  Mr. 
McCarter  supposes,  or  was  the  work  of  Wheeler's 
men  who  were  "hovering  about"  will  probably 
never  be  known.  It  is  indeed  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire,  since  General  Hampton,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  expressly  denies  that  "  any  cotton  was  fired  in 
Columbia  by  his  [my]  order."  We  give  full  cre- 
dence to  this  denial,  for  this  was  a  matter  of  which 
ho  was  personally  cognizant ;  and  he  affirms  that 
not  only  was  no  cotton  fired  by  his  order,  but  that 
he  "gave  a  positive  order,  by  direction  of  General 
Beauregard,  that  no  cotton  should  be  fired."  But 
his  further  denial ' 1  that  any  cotton  was  on  fire  when 
the  Federal  troops  entered  the  city"  is  certainly 
unwarranted;  for  the  Federal  troops  reached  the 
central  part  of  the  city  about  11  o'clock,  and  at  that 
time,  as  stated  by  Mr.  McCarter,  not  only  had  cot- 
ton been  on  fire,  but  the  flames  had  been  put  out. 
Of  this  General  Hampton  was  doubtless  ignorant, 
for  at  this  time  ho  was  some  miles  away. 

Mr.  McCartcr's  special  object  in  his  paper  is  to 
vindicate  General  Hampton  from  the  charges  of 
having  burned  his  native  town  of  Columbia;  and 
then  of  having  endeavored  to  "exculpate  himself, 
and  put  this  responsibility  upon  the  proper  persons." 
lint  according  to  Mr.  McCartcr's  own  belief,  repeat- 


edly expressed,  General  Hampton,  while  exculpa- 
ting himself,  has  not  put  this  responsibility  upon  the 
proper  persons.  Mr.  McCarter  certainly  fails  to 
represent  fairly  the  charge  brought  by  General 
Hampton.  He  says  that  Hampton  "in  his  well- 
considered  and  remarkable  letter  to  the  Hon.  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson,  charges  the  burning  of  Columbia 
upon  the  soldiers  of  General  Sherman's  army,"  es- 
pecially italicizing  the  word  "soldiers."  Now  the 
exact  Avords  of  General  Hampton  upon  this  point, 
in  that  letter,  which  was  read  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  18th  of  May,  are  these : 

14 1  pledge  myself  to  prove  that  he  [General  Sher- 
man] promised  protection  to  the  city,  and  that  in  spite  of 
his  solemn  promise  he  burned  the  city  to  the  ground,  de- 
liberately, systematically,  and  atrociously." 

Sherman's  charge  against  Hampton,  as  given  in 
his  Report,  and  indorsed  by  Major  Nichols,  is : 

"I  charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned 
his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not  with  a  malicious  intent,  or 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  silly  1  Eoman  Stoicism,'  but  from 
folly  and  want  of  sense  in  filling  it  with  lint,  cotton,  and 
tinder." 

That  Hampton's  charge  against  Sherman  is  un- 
founded Mr.  McCarter  affirms.  As  a  truthful  man 
he  could  not  do  otherwise.  All  the  evidence  shows 
that  Sherman,  when  about  to  take  possession  of 
Columbia,  gave  orders  ' '  to  destroy  absolutely  all 
arsenals  and  public  property  not  needed  for  our  own 
use,  as  well  as  all  railroads,  depots,  and  machinery 
useful  in  war  to  an  enemy ;  but  to  spare  all  dwell- 
ings, colleges,  schools,  asylums,  and  harmless  pri- 
vate property."  This  was  the  protection  promised 
by  him  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  That  he  took  all 
measures  which  seemed  necessary  to  insure  the  exe- 
cution of  this  order  is  unquestionable ;  and  that 
when  the  conflagration  broke  out  he  and  his  officers 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  check  it  is  be- 
yond question.  Mr.  McCarter  affirms  this  quite  as 
strongly  as  does  Major  Nichols  or  General  Sherman. 
So  that,  upon  the  admission  of  his  voluntary  advo- 
cate, the  charge  made  by  General  Hampton  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  Johnson  can  not  be  substantiated. 
Whoever  was  guilty  of  the  burning  of  Columbia 
it  was  not,  as  General  Hampton  asserts,  General 
Sherman. 

The  part  which  General  Hampton  bore  is,  we 
think,  clearly  susceptible  of  proof.  He  ordered  the 
cotton — "many  hundreds  of  bales,"  says  McCarter, 
"thousands  of  bales,"  says  Nichols — to  be  "taken 
out  of  the  various  buildings  in  which  it  was  stored 
and  piled  in  the  middle  of  the  streets;"  and  "to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
there  was  an  order  issued  for  its  destruction."  This 
destruction  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  effect- 
ed only  by  fire.  Cotton  tightly  packed  is  almost 
incombustible.  It  Avas  prepared  for  the  flames  by 
cutting  the  rope  and  bagging.  Noav  "many  hun- 
dreds" or  "  thousands"  of  bales  could  not  be  burned 
in  a  street,  eA'en  though  a  hundred  feet  Avide,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  Avithout  render- 
ing a  conflagration  almost  inevitable. 

This  Avas  the  situation  in  which  General  Hamp- 
ton deliberately  placed  his  native  city.  But  he  as- 
serts in  his  letter  to  Senator  Johnson  that  "  I  gave 
a  positive  order,  by  direction  of  General  Beauregard, 
that  no  cotton  should  be  fired."  We  do  not  ques- 
tion his  veracity  upon  this  point.  He  does  not  state 
Avhen  he  gave  this  order.  If  it  Avas  before  the  order 
directing  the  destruction  of  the  cotton,  it  was  of 
course  superseded  by  that.  We  can  not  suppose 
him  capable  of  such  a  palpable  s'ippxssio  pert,  and  as- 
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sums  that  the  order  forbidding  the  firing  was  later, 
and  so  superseded  that  for  the  destruction.  Then 
what  he  did  was  simply  this  :  he  placed  the  city  in 
such  a  condition  that,  if  his  order  was  carried  out, 
its  conflagration  was  certain.  Not  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, but  "by  direction  of  General  Beauregard,"  he 
reversed  the  order  for  firing  the  cotton,  still  leaving 
it  to  the  mercy  of  chance  whether  the  torch  would 
not  be  applied,  by  accident  or  otherwise.  It  was 
applied,  and  Columbia  was  burned. 

General  Hampton  indeed  asserts,  in  this  same 
"  remarkable  and  well-considered  letter,"  that  "not 
one  bale  was  on  fire  when  General  Sherman's  troops 
took  possession  of  the  city."  But  the  positive  data 
furnished  by  Mr.  McCarter  and  the  Phcenix  show 
that  he  was  in  error.  We  do  not  charge  this  upon 
General  Hampton  as  an  intentional  misstatement ; 
for  he  himself  was  miles  away,  and  could  have  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Whether  the 
fire  that  was  set  to  the  cotton  in  the  main  street, 
which,  apparently  extinguished  in  the  morning, 
still  smouldered  through  the  afternoon  and  broke 
out  in  the  evening,  was  the  result  of  accident,  as 
Mr.  McCarter  supposes,  or  was  lighted  by  some  of 
the  returning  Confederates,  acting  either  in  viola- 
tion or  in  ignorance  of  the  order  given  by  direc- 
tion of  General  Beauregard,  forbidding  the  firing,  no 
man  can  say.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  Union  army.  That 
"army,"  using  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  saved 
from  destruction  Avhat  was  saved  of  Columbia.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  except  with  great  modification 
of  the  term,  concede  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  McCarter, 
that  "  the  town  was  fired  and  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Sherman 's  army.'''' 

Yet  we  are  constrained  sorrowfully  to  believe  that, 
in  the  wild  tumult  which  ensued  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  conflagration,  there  was  burning  and  pil- 
laging committed  by  men  who  belonged  to  the 
Union  army.  This  is  admitted  by  General  Sher- 
man in  his  Ileport,  by  Major  Nichols  in  his  article 
in  this  Magazine,  and  in  his  "Story  of  the  Great 
March."  Sherman,  after  telling  how  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  a  whole  division  to  combat  the 
flames,  and  saying  that  he  "  was  up  nearly  all  night, 
and  saw  Generals  Howard,  Logan,  Wood,  and  oth- 
ers laboring  to  save  houses,"  adds : 

"Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  -worked  well  to  extin- 
guish the  flames;  hut  others,  not  on  duty,  including  the 
officers  who  had  been  long  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by 
us,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after  it  had 
once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy  to 
see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina." 

Major  Nichols  says  the  same  thing  in  effeet  in 
his  Magazine  paper;  and  still  more  fully  in  the 
"  Story  of  the  Great  March :" 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  the  fire  originated  in  sparks  fly- 
ing from  the  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton  which  the  rebels 
had  placed  along  the  middle  of  the  main  street,  and  fired 

as  they  left  the  city  There  were  fires,  however,  which 

must  have  started  independent  of  the  above-named  cause. 
The  source  of  these  is  ascribed  to  the  desire  for  revenge 
from  some  two  hundred  of  our  prisoners  who  bad  escaped 
from  the  cars  as  they  were  being  conveyed  from  this  city 
to  Charlotte;  and  with  the  memories  of  long  sufferings 
in  the  miserable  pens  sought  this  means  of  retaliation. 
Again  it  is  said  that  the  soldiers  who  first  entered  the 
town,  intoxicated  with  bad  liquor,  which  was  freely  dis- 
tributed among  them  by  designing  citizens,  in  an  insanity 
of  exhilaration,  set  fire  to  unoccupied  houses.1' 

Whether  the  houses  of  Mr.  Trcnholm,  General 
Hampton,  and  his  sisters  were  "  unoccupied"  we  are 
uot  informed ;  tut  there  is  certainly  sufficient  rea- 


son to  believe  that  they  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
Union  prisoners;  for  they  were  directed  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  go  to  his  head-quarters,  which 
were  in  the  eastern  part  of  Columbia,  and  these 
dwellings  were  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  city. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  call  in  question  the 
justice  of  the  eulogium  which  Mr.  McCarter  passes 
upon  the  personal  character  of  General  Hampton. 
We  admit  that  it  was  unstained  save  in  the  matter 
of  his  active  participation  in  the  "  Great  Rebellion  ;'1 
and  in  respect  to  that  no  dishonor  rests  upon  his 
name  which  does  not  rest  in  just  the  same  manner 
and  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  names  of  Lee, 
Johnston,  Beauregard,  and  hundreds  of  others;  for 
they,  unlike  Hampton,  had  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  taken  the  sacrcv- 
mentum,  or  military  oath ;  and  if,  as  we  are  willing 
to  admit,  the  political  opinions  in  accordance  with 
which  they  acted  relieve  them  from  personal  dis- 
honor in  taking  up  arms  against  the  Nation  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  their  States,  the  same  ad- 
mission must  certainly  be  made  in  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Hampton. 

Nor  do  we  at  all  question  his  right  "  to  endeavor 
to  relieve  his  name  from  the  deep  disgrace  of  hav- 
ing destroyed  his  native  town."  We  admit  that  he 
has  done  this,  so  far  as  showing  that  he  did  not  in- 
tentionally "cause  the  destruction  of  the  city."  But 
we  can  not  admit  that  he  has  succeeded,  to  use  his 
own  words,  in  "fixing  upon  the  proper  author  of 
that  enormous  crime  the  infamy  he  richly  deserves." 
General  Sherman,  in  his  Report,  says:  "  I  disclaim 
on  the  part  of  my  army  any  agency  in  this  fire  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what  of  Co- 
lumbia remains  unconsumed."  And  still  more  ex- 
plicit}' in  his  letter,  quoted  by  General  Hampton  in 
the  Reverdy  Johnson  letter,  "I  gave  no  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  city ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  conflagration  resulted  from  the  great  imprudence 
of  cutting  the  cotton-bales,  whereby  the  contents 
were  spread  to  the  wind,  so  that  it  became  an  im- 
possibility to  arrest  the  fire."  Yet  in  the  face  of 
these  emphatic  assertions  Hampton  charges,  and 
pledges  himself  to  prove,  that  Sherman,  in  spite  of 
his  solemn  promise  to  protect  Columbia,  "burned 
the  city  to  the  ground,  deliberately,  systematically, 
atrociously."  Mr.  McCarter  believes  with  us  that 
this  charge  is  untrue  ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore, 
that  he  is  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  General 
Hampton,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  spe- 
cific charge  brought  by  Major  Nichols  of  having 
j  dishonored  his  name  "by  his  renewed  efforts  to 
!  hold  General  Sherman  responsible  for  the  burning 
of  Columbia  and  its  terrible  consequences,"  must  ei- 
ther fulfill  his  pledge  to  prove  the  accusation,  or 
must  retract  it  as  publicly  as  it  was  made.  This 
he  can  do  without  dishonor  by  declaring  that  the 
charge  was  brought  upon  mistaken  information  as 
to  the  facts  in  the  case. — Ed.  Harper's  Magazine. 
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[I  have  thought  that  a  plain,  unvarnished  nceount  of  a 
servant's  trials  in  his  efforts  to  secure  his  freedom  might 
not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
his  own  words.  Oby  is  now  with  me,  my  dining-room 
servant.  lie  has  learned  to  read  himself  what  I  have 
written. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia.  M.  S.  De  V.] 

MY  name  is  Oby ;  they  say  it  is  because  my 
father  was  an  Obcah  man,  when  lie  lived 
I  down  South  in  Florida  and  drove  a  stage.  I 
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have  heard  him  say,  to  the  contrary,  that  he  he- 
longed,  at  the  time  I  was  born,  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Overton,  and  that  that  is  my  true  name. 
So  when  I  went  down  to  town  the  other  day,  and 
the  Provost-Marshal  asked  me  if  I  could  sign 
my  own  name,  I  boldly  wrote  down  "Mr.  Over- 
ton Paragon." 

I  was  raised  at  this  place,  by  people  who  were 
ever  so  kind  to  me  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
them  ;  but  that  was  not  very  long,  for  they  were 
poor  white  folks  and  could  not  keep  me,  or  my 
mother,  or  my  father  either.  So  we  were  hired 
out  to  a  very  good  master,  who  took  good  care 
of  father  especially,  because  he  had  hired  him 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  I  was  living 
with  them  in  his  house,  though  I  could  not  do 
much  work,  being  rather  weakly  and,  I  am 
afraid,  lazy  too.  One  fine  day  master  comes 
down  stairs  and  says  to  father :  "  Uncle  James, 
you  have  served  me  faithfully  these  ten  years, 
and  you  know  I  only  bought  you  because  I  did 
not  want  your  master  to  set  you  in  your  old  days 
to  hard  work.  But  I  do  not  like  to  own  you, 
and  you  are  free.  You  can  go  whenever  and 
wherever  you  choose.  I  can  not  give  you  your 
freedom  in  any  other  way,  because  the  laws  of 
the  State  do  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  and  we  all 
have  to  obey  the  law ;  but  you  must  understand 
that  you  can  stay  or  go  as  you  choose." 

Father  could  not  say  much,  for  he  was  not 
handy  with  his  tongue,  but  he  told  master  that 
he  did  not  want  to  leave  him  as  long  as  he  cared 
to  keep  him.  But  when  master  had  gone  up 
again,  he  comes  in  and  tells  mother,  and  Uncle 
Henry,  who  was  there,  tells  him  he  had  better 
go  across  the  line  and  live  at  the  North.  Father 
had  been  there  when  master  sent  him  all  the 
way  to  Boston  with  a  fine  horse — his  name  was 
Topaz — and  they  tried  very  hard  then  to  make 
father  stay.  But  he  did  not  like  their  ways ; 
he  said  they  were  not  genteel  at  all  like  our  old 
family  servants,  and  he  came  back  and  was 
mighty  glad  to  be  again  in  Old  Virginia.  So 
father  staid,  and  mother  staid,  and  I  was  taken 
up  to  the  dining-room,  and  mistress  taught  me 
to  wait,  and  to  wash  the  china  and  the  glass. 

I  was  nearly  grown — I  may  have  been  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old — when  the  Yankees 
came  right  down  upon  us.  We  had  been  ex- 
pecting them  often  before,  and  many  is  the  time 
Uncle  Henry  came  running  in  where  mother  was 
and  cried  out,  "  God  be  thanked,  they  are  com- 
ing, they  are  coming ! "  And  mother  asked  him, 
"Who  are  you  talking  about?"  and  he  would 
say,  "  Our  deliverers,  the  Yankees,  whom  God 
sends  to  make  us  all  free!"  But  mother  did 
not  like  his  ways  at  all,  and  when  he  was  gone 
she  would  take  me  and  brother  Henry  by  her 
little  stool  close  to  the  fire  and  say:  "Now, 
boys,  don't  you  think  you'll  be  so  much  better 
off  when  you  are  free.  Folks  have  to  work  every 
where,  free  or  slave,  black  or  white ;  and  it's 
much  better  for  you  to  be  with  genteel  folks,  and 
go  to  church,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  poor 
niggers,  than  to  be  way  off,  where  you  have  not 
any  body  who  cares  for  you." 


Mother  was  mighty  good  to  us,  and  I  know 
she  meant  it  all  for  the  best,  but,  to  save  my  life, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  Uncle  Henry 
said,  and  what  a  fine  thing  it  w'ould  be  to  be 
free,  and  to  have  twelve  dollars  a  month  and 
nothing  to  do.  So  I  went  over  to  Colonel 
Wood's  Aleck  and  we  talked  it  over  behind  the 
wood-pile,  where  nobody  could  hear  us,  and  he 
told  me  how  he  knew  a  plenty  more  who  would 
go  away  as  soon  as  ever  the  Yankees  came.  He 
said  they  were  fighting  for  us,  and  if  we  wanted 
to  go  we  need  not  run  away  by  night,  like  a  poor 
three-hundred-dollar  nigger,  but  we  might  ride 
off  on  a  fine  horse,  in  the  middle  of  the  da}r,  and 
our  masters  could  not  say  a  word  against  it  for 
fear  of  the  Yankees.  So  I  promised  I  would 
join  him,  and  when  we  heard  that  General  Sher- 
idan was  coming  this  way,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  we  knew  that  the  Confederates  could 
not  stand  before  him,  and  we  agreed  we  would 
go  off  all  together. 

I  remember  it  well ;  it  was  a  dark  night,  but 
the  stars  were  all  out  and  the  mud  awfully  deep, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  Uncle  Henry  comes  rush- 
ing in  by  the  side  gate,  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
tells  us  that  General  Early  has  been  beaten  all 
to  pieces,  and  that  the  Yankees  are  coming 
across  the  mountains.  They  did  not  know  any 
tiling  of  it  in  town,  and  I  had  heard  master  say 
at  supper-table  that  we  need  not  be  afraid ;  the 
Yankees  would  again  go  up  the  Valley  to  Lex- 
ington and  pass  us  by.  But  we  knew  better, 
and  mother  would  have  told  mistress,  whom  she 
was  mighty  fond  of,  but  Uncle  Henry  would  not 
let  her,  and  mother  was  terribly  worried  about 
it.  He  told  us  that  we  must  all  put  on  our 
Sunday  clothes,  and  be  very  polite  to  the  sol- 
diers, because  they  were  coming  to  make  us  all 
free,  and  we  were  just  as  good  now  as  they. 
Father  was  very  uneasy  about  us,  for  he  did  not 
believe  half  of  what  the  others  said,  and  shook 
his  head  and  groaned  as  he  sat  before  the  fire 
and  smoked  his  pipe  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  only 
now  and  then  he  would  look  up,  and  when  mo- 
ther looked  at  him  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
shake  his  head  and  sigh,  until  it  made  me  feel 
quite  badly,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

At  night,  when  the  white  folks  had  all  gone 
to  bed,  we,  Aleck  and  I,  took  an  ash  cake  and 
a  piece  of  middling,  and  we  ran  up  the  turnpike, 
miles  and  miles,  until  we  came  to  the  top  of  the 
long  hill,  where  Doctor  White's  house  stood  be- 
fore it  was  burned,  and  there  we  sat  the  livelong 
night,  and  watched  the  camp-fires  against  the 
dark  mountain  side,  thinking  what  the  Yankees 
were  doing  up  there,  and  why  they  did  not  come 
to  help  us  all.  It  wras  very  hard  to  trot  back 
again  in  the  morning  early,  and  to  go  to  work 
splitting  wood  for  the  cook  before  breakfast,  but 
Aleck  and  I  thought  if  we  could  but  once  see  the 
bluecoats  coming  down  the  hill,  and  their  horses 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  we  would  be 
perfectly  happy. 

And  so  it  did  come  about  one  fine,  clear  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  a  man  in  gray  had  come  rac- 
ing up  the  turnpike,  looking  right  and  left  un- 
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tier  liis  broad-brimmed,  slouched  hat,  and  gone 
into  town.  Uncle  Henry  had  met  him  as  he 
came  nj>,  and  shook  his  head  and  said  :  "  Now, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  that  was  a  real  Yankee." 
They  all  laughed  at  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
ditl  not  sec  the  Confederate  gray  and  the  ragged 
hat  the  man  wore.  But  he  shook  his  head  and 
Mid:  "Now,  I'll  tell  you,  boys,  it  may  be  so, 
ind  it  may  not  be  so  ;  but  that  man  there  did 
not  ride  like  one  of  our  folks,  and  he  had  his 
lyes  too  busy  and  his  hand  too  near  his  revolver 

0  be  one  of  our  soldiers."  That  morning  early 
here  came  two,  and  three,  and  at  last  a  whole 
lumber  of  these  graycoatg,  and  somebody  said 
n  a  whisper,  as  we  were  Standing  at  the  stile 
•lose  to  the  turnpike,  "Those  arc  the  Jessie 
Scouts,  you  believe  me  !"  But  we  looked  at  the 
■Id  man  who  said  so,  and  as  nobody  knew  him 
re  did  not  believe  him.  It  was  all  the  same 
rue;  it  turned  out  afterward  that  they  were 
essic  Scouts,  as  they  called  them  from  General 
Vemont's  wife  ;  and  then;  had  been  a  dozen  of 
tem  in  town  all  day  long,  and  nobody  had 
IK>wn  them.  We  knew  how  little  our  soldiers 
tied  about  spies  and  that  sort  of  men,  and  so 
was  not  very  dillieult  to  come  in  and  find  out 

jery  thing. 

But  on  Tuesday,  early  in  the  morning,  as 
)on  as  master  had  had  his  breakfast,  we  all 
ipped  out  and  went  down  to  the  road,  where 
e  found  a  grout  many  people  standing  about 
id  talking  of  what  the  Yankees  were  going  to 
)  with  the  house,  and  the  servants,  and  the 
wn  itself.     Down  by  the  lake,  where  the  road 
om  the  house  comes  into  the  turnpike,  and  not 
r  from  the  little  lodge,  stood  a  heap  of  gen- 
nnen,  who  had  come  up  from  town  to  beg  par- 
»n  of  t  he  General,  and  to  ask  him  not  to  burn 
em  all  out.    They  were  mightily  scared,  and 
r.  Fowler,  the  tailor,  who  is  a  great  goose,  as 
have  heard  it  said  often  and  often,  looked 
lite  and  shook  in  all  his  limbs.    It  could  not 
from  the  cold,  for  although  the  rain  had 
>pped  overnight,  it  was  quite  mild  in  the 
li  ning.    Alongside  of  them,  but  a  little  apart, 
K)d  master  and  some  of  his  friends ;  I  don't 
ow  if  they  had  come  too  to  ask  the  Yankees 
spare  the  house.    Soon  one  man  came  flying 
wn  the  hill,  and  then  another,  and  then  three 
four  together,  galloping  right  by  us  without 

1  ^r  stopping,  and  just  crying  one  after  another, 
They  arc  coming !   they  are  coming !"  I 

i  >ped  up  close  to  where  master  stood,  and  I 
I  ild  hear  them  say  that  it  was  a  mighty  hard 
I  ng  to  stand  there  and  not  to  know  whether 
I  y  would  have  a  house  over  their  head  next 
i  lit  or  not ;  and  what  would  become  of  the 
]  ics  and  of  the  little  ones.  One  I  heard  say 
<:  tiuctly,  "Oh,  gentlemen,  we'll  all  go  up  be- 
f  i  night,  sure  enough!"  William  Gibbons, 
\  :>  preaches  down  in  the  big  bath-house  every 
j  iday,  said  the  gentleman  was  very  wicked, 
t'  if  God  would  take  us  up  we  must  all  be  ready 
;i  my  time  ;  and  he,  for  one,  was  quite  willing 
t  ^o  to  heaven, 
ivcry  now  and  then  somebody  would  cry  out, 


"There  they  arc  !"  and  we  all  looked  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  behind  which  the  road  was  hid, 
and  when  a  man  slowly  rose  over  the  brow  and 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  on  horseback,  we 
thought  sure  enough  there  were  the  Yankees. 
So  we  stood  hours  and  hours,  and  just  when  we 
thought  they  would  not  be  coming  that  day,  two 
men  rode  up  the  hill  and  down  again  slowly, 
then  three  more,  then  a  dozen  or  more  all  in  a 
body,  with  flags  in  their  hands ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  turn] like  was  blue,  and  we  knew  for  a  cer- 
tainty they  were  come.  "We  just  looked  at  one 
another,  and  I  felt  mighty  queer ;  but  Uncle 
Henry  and  all  the  others,  who  stood  way  down 
by  the  stile,  looked  exactly  as  if  they  were  going 
to  shout  to  the  sky  and  to  jump  out  of  their  skin. 
Aleck  looked  at  me  too,  and  winked,  and  shut 
his  eyes,  and  shook  all  over,  till  I  could  not 
help  myself,  and  I  laughed,  and  they  all  laughed, 
and  it  set  the  others  down  at  the  stile  a-laughing, 
and  we  held  our  sides  and  did  not  mind  master 
and  his  friends  looking  at  us  as  if  they  did  not 
like  it  at  all. 

"When  the  first  officer  came  up  to  where  Mr. 
Fowler  stood,  he  rushed  forward  and  came  near 
falling  between  the  horses'  feet,  and  they  all 
cried  out  together,  I  don't  know  what ;  but  the 
tailor  had  the  biggest  mouth,  and  he  talked 
loudest.  Sol  suppose  they  heard  him,  and  one 
of  the  officers  said  something  about  private  prop- 
erty being  spared,  but  public  property  must  be 
given  up. 

Just  then  master  walked  up  himself,  like  a 
real  gentleman  that  he  is,  and  although  he  was 
on  foot  and  had  not  even  a  spur  on  his  boot,  he 
looked  as  good  a  man  as  the  big  officers  on  their 
fine  horses.  One  of  them  told  him  he  was  not 
the  General,  but  he  would  send  up  a  guard  as 
soon  as  they  got  into  town.  Then  they  moved 
on,  and  such  a  sight !  They  looked  very  differ- 
ent from  our  poor  Confederate  soldiers,  with 
their  sleek  horses  and  bright  swords,  and  there 
was  not  a  ragged  jacket  or  a  bare  foot  among 
them  all.  They  had,  every  one  of  them,  a  pile 
of  good  things  strapped  up  behind  and  before 
their  saddles,  and  a  good  many  had  a  fine  horse 
by  their  side  with  all  sorts  of  packages  and  par- 
cels strapped  upon  their  back,  ever  so  high,  but 
nobody  in  the  saddle.  But  I  thought,  what 
wouldn't  I  give  if  I  could  but  ride  one  of  those 
fine  horses  and  be  a  soldier  and  as  good  as  any 
white  man  !  I  looked  at  Aleck,  and  I  saw  he 
thought  so  too  ;  and  what  is  best  about  it,  it 
did  not  last  long,  and  it  all  came  true,  sure 
enough.  We  stood  there  and  looked  and  look- 
ed until  we  were  tired,  for  there  was  no  end  to 
the  horses,  and  the  big  guns,  and  the  wagons, 
and  oh,  they  had  every  thing  so  nice  and  so 
whole,  though  they  were  bespattered  from  head 
to  foot ;  I  did  not  think  soldiers  could  look  so 
well.  At  last  they  were  nearly  all  gone,  and  I 
and  Aleck  went  back. 

When  we  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
we  saw  Miss  Mary  and  some  of  the  other  young 
ladies  standing  by  the  window  up  stairs,  and 
some  of  them  were  crying;  but  Miss  Mary 
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waved  a  little  flag,  such  as  our  soldiers  have, 
right  in  the  face  of  the  Yankees.  But  master 
looked  up  and  gave  her  such  a  look!  Miss 
Mary  went  away  from  the  window,  and  when 
they  sent  for  her  to  come  down  to  dinner,  she 
told  Flora  to  tell  master  she  had  a  bad  headache 
and  did  not  want  any  dinner.  Soon  after  the 
bell  rang,  and  when  I  went  to  the  front-door 
there  stood  a  big  Yankee  officer,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side  and  the  mud  all  over  him.  and  he 
asked  in  a  very  soft  voice  if  master  was  at  home. 
I  did  not  like  much  his  talking  of  my  master 
and  he  a  Yankee,  but  I  knew  I  must  be  polite 
to  strangers,  and  I  asked  him  to  please  walk  in. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  see  master,  would  I  re- 
quest him  to  come  to  the  front-door  for  a  moment. 
I  can't  tell  exactly  what  it  was,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  officer's  voice,  and  in  the  way 
he  spoke  to  me,  that  made  me  feel  a  big  man, 
and  as  if  nobody  ought  to  call  me  Oby  any  more. 
Master  is  mighty  good  to  me,  but  he  always 
talks  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  little  baby  and  had  not 
any  sense  at  all.  Now  the  officer  spoke  right 
sternly,  though  his  voice  was  so  soft,  but  some- 
how it  did  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  and  I  felt 
all  the  better  for  it.  I  ran  in  and  told  master, 
who  came  out  at  once,  not  at  all  flurried  but  like 
a  grand  old  gentleman,  and  he  begged  the  officer 
very  politely  to  walk  in.  But  he  would  not 
come  in,  and  merely  told  master  that  be  was  on 
General  Sheridan's  staff,  and  that  he  wished  to 
know  where  he  should  place  the  guard.  I  want- 
ed badly  to  hear  what  they  were  going  to  say 
to  each  other,  but  master  sent  me  down  stairs 
to  tell  Aunt  Hannah  to  cook  a  big  dinner  for  the 
soldiers.  We  had  done  that  often  enough  when 
our  poor  Confederates  came  by,  and  there  was 
not  much  left  in  the  smoke-house  ;  but  when  the 
folks  in  the  kitchen  heard  it  was  for  the  Yankees 
they  were  going  to  cook  they  set  to  work  with  a 
will.  Aunt  Hannah  said  she  would  sit  up  all 
night  to  work  for  them  blessed  Yankees,  and 
Flora  laughed  and  cried  out  that  she  hoped 
there  was  a  handsome  captain  coming  to  take 
her  to  Boston. 

Now  I  did  not  like  that  at  all,  for  Flora  was 
a  mighty  sweet  girl ;  she  was  not  one  of  your 
mean  black  niggers,  but  quite  light,  and  had 
the  most  beautiful  hair  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
and  a  waist — why  she  could  wear  Miss  Mary's 
dresses,  Avho  is  not  bigger  than  a  grasshopper, 
and  they  were  still  too  large  for  her.  So  I  sat 
down  angrily,  and  turned  my  back  upon  them, 
and  wrhistled  to  myself.  All  of  a  sudden  there 
comes  a  hand  and  shuts  up  my  mouth,  and  a  voice 
says  to  me :  "  Why,  Oby,  you  are  not  at  all  gallant 
to-day  !"  Up  I  jump  and  make  her  a  fine  bow, 
and  say,  "Oh,  Madam,  I  did  not  know  you 
was  here,  I  hope  you  are  well."  She  did  not 
say  a  word,  but  looked  at  Aunt  Hannah  and 
looked  at  me,  and  then  she  burst  out  a-laughing 
and  cries :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Paragon,  you  must  look 
sharper,  or  one  of  these  days  Miss  Flora  will 
bloom  in  another  garden."  They  had  spoilt  her 
mightily,  and  told  her  that  her  name  meant 
' '  Pretty  Flower."    The  young  ladies  on  whom 


she  waited  gave  her  quantities  of  nice  things, 
and  when  she  went  doAvn  on  Sunday  to  church 
she  looked  every  bit  as  pretty  as  a  lady,  and 
prettier  too.  Colonel  Wood's  Aleck  was  very 
swreet  on  her,  and  he  and  I  had  had  many  a  fight 
about  it — who  was  to  escort  her  to  preaching, 
and  who  was  to  hand  her  into  supper,  when 
Aunt  Betsy's  daughter  was  married.  She  went 
more  with  Aleck  than  with  me,  and  many  is  the 
cry  I  have  had  about  it ;  but  then  she  would 
look  so  sweetly  at  me,  and  say  with  such  a  soft 
voice  :  "Get  along,  you  handsome  nigger !"  that 
I  could  not  help  myself,  and  all  the  money  I 
ever  got  went  to  buy  her  ribbons  and  candy. 

I  went  up  to  her  and  said  :  "Now,  sweet  an- 
gel, don't  you  be  angry  with  me,  and  you  shall 
have  that  big  red  shawl  that  hangs  out  at  Mr. 
Abraham's  store  window;"  and  I  put  my  arm 
around  her  and  was  just  going  to —  when  there 
came  such  a  pull  at  the  door-bell  that  I  jumped 
up  and  thought  the  Yankees  were  breaking  into 
the  house. 

I  ran  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  as  I 
was  trying  to  unlock  the  door — we  did  not  use 
to  do  it,  and  so  the  key  would  not  turn  very 
quickly — somebody  rang  and  rang  until  I  got 
frightened  out  of  my  wits.  When  I  opened  the 
door  there  stood  Miss  Polly,  as  red  as  a  peony, 
her  dress  all  in  tatters,  and  her  hair  hanging 

j  about  her  as  I  had  never  seen  a  lady  do  in  all 
my  life,  and  rushes  by  me  to  master's  study. 

I  Master  had  just  come  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  she  ran  nearly  over  him.  Then 
she  began  telling  him  to  come,  for  God's  sake,  to 
her  house ;  how  the  Yankees  had  come  there 
and  broken  every  thing  to  pieces,  and  were  mis- 
behaving shamefully.  I  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  for  they  had  been  very  polite  to  us  all  and 
to  master  too ;  but  he  did  not  say  a  word,  put 

J  on  his  hat,  gave  Miss  Polly  his  arm,  and  walked 
right  oil"  with  her.  I  followed  him,  for  I  thought 
he  might  want  me,  and  I  heard  Miss  Polly  rat- 
tling away  like  a  water-mill,  telling  him  how  the 
soldiers  had  come  to  the  house,  and  first  broken 
into  the  kitchen  and  eaten  all  the  dinner  that 
there  was,  and  then  came  into  the  sitting-room 
and  asked  for  whisky.  Her  brother,  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  Valley  and  was  lying  with  a 
broken  leg  on  a  couch,  had  gotten  very  angry 
and  called  them  names.  The  Yankees  did  not 
like  that,  and  went  to  work  smashing  every 
thing  in  the  house.  So  she  ran  over  to  our 
house  to  get  help. 

When  we  crossed  the  road — it  was  knee-deep 
in  mud — we  saw  Miss  Emma,  with  her  three 
little  children,  sitting  on  the  big  oak  stump  right 
by  the  house,  crying  bitterly,  and  in  the  house 
all  the  windows  and  doors  smashed,  and  such  a 
row  as  I  have  not  heard  in  my  life.  Master 
puts  Miss  Polly  down  by  her  sister's  side,  and 
tells  her  to  sit  quiet,  and  then  he  walks  as  boldly 
up  to  where  the  Yankees  were  as  if  he  were 
General  Sheridan  himself.  I  was  afraid  to  go 
after  him,  so  I  staid  by  the  ladies,  who,  I 
thought,  wanted  somebody  to  protect  them,  and 
they  were  so  full  of  the  misfortune  they  told  me 
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every  thing.  All  the  silver  was  gone,  and  all 
the  china  was  broken,  and  the  pictures  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  hooks  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow;  and  as  they  were  telling  me  the  soldiers 
came  out.  Some  had  a  pillow-case  full  of  flour, 
another  a  tureen  filled  with  meal,  and  still  an- 
other had  two  big  gold  watches  in  his  hand.  At 
last  one  caine  out  with  a  silver  cup  in  his  hand. 
When  Miss  Mmma  sees  him  she  jumps  up  and 
catches  hold  of  it,  and  says,  "You  sha'n't  take 
away  my  poor  baby's  cup  !"  11  But  I  will,"  says 
the  soldier — a  great  lug  fellow  with  a  sword  by 
his  side.  "  But  you  sha'n't !"  cries  Miss  Emma 
again,  and  the  big  tears  ran  down  her  checks. 
And  there  they  pulled,  she  on  one  side  and  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side,  and  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  fall  down,  when  master  comes  out 
and  very  quietly  puts  his  hand  upon  the  soldier's 
arm,  and  says,  "  You  will  surely  oblige  the  lady 
and  Let  her  have  the  cup."  The  Yankee  looked 
quite  bewildered,  but  he  had  let  go,  and  Mi-s 
Emma  ran  back  to  her  scat  with  her  baby 
in  her  arm  ;  and  the  baby  held  the  cup  with 
her  dumpy  little  fingers,  as  if  she  knew  what 
she  held,  and  master  looked  pleased  and  said : 
"  I  am  glad,  Sir,  you  can  act  so  handsomely."  I 
thought  the  soldier  had  a  great  mind  to  tell  him 
he  did  not  want  any  of  his  praise ;  but  I  know 
most  men  were  rather  afraid  of  master,  he  looked 
so  stiff  and  so  stately  ;  and  he  went  slowly  away. 
Then  master  called  out  in  a  clear,  loud  voice : 
"  Mike  (  VRourkc  !  Mike  O'Rourke  !" 

I  was  half  frightened,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
there  stepped  out  from  behind  a  big  oak-tree  a 
great  red-haired  Yankee,  with  a  sword,  and  a 
carbine,  and  a  pistol  in  his  belt.  **  What  do 
you  want  ?"  says  he.  Master  answered,  "  Were 
you  not  placed  here  as  guard,  Sir,  to  protect 
this  house  ?"  "  Well,  I  believe  I  was."  "And 
when  these  marauders  came,  and  the  ladies 
begged  you  to  protect  them,  you  ran  away  and 
hid?"  The  soldier  looked  as  if  he  did  not  like 
at  all  being  talked  to  in  that  way,  and  perhaps 
he  had  not  a  very  good  conscience  ;  so  he  said, 
in  a  sulky  tone  :  "I  could  not  stop  all  those  fel- 
lows ;  they  were  too  many  for  me!"  Master 
said,  very  quietly:  "You  know  very  well  that 
your  orders  arc  to  do  your  duty,  and  to  shoot 
down  the  first  one  who  breaks  the  safeguard." 
The  Yankee  looked  rather  taken  aback  ;  but  then 
he  cried  out  very  angrily,  "I  don't  know  what 
all  this  is  to  you,  Sir,  but  I  would  have  you  know 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  whose  house  has 
been  burned  over  his  head,  down  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  these  beggarly  rebels,  and  whose  old 
father  and  mother  have  been  driven  out  by  night 
and  ruined  for  life,  to  stand  here  and  protect 
people  who,  for  all  I  know,  may  have  been  the 
very  ones  to  do  so  to  me."  With  that  he  turn- 
ed on  his  heel  and  walked  to  the  house.  I 
don't  know  what  master  thought ;  but  he  looked 
rather  puzzled,  and  went  up  to  Miss  Emma  and 
began  talking  to  them  in  a  low  voice. 

Soon  after  the  Yankees  made  a  great  uproar 
in  the  house,  and  then  they  came  out,  one  by 
one,  the  red-haired  man  shoving  them  out  with 


a  laugh  and  a  curse,  until  the  house  was  clear 
again.  I  had  been  watching  them,  so  that  I 
did  not  hear  what  master  said  to  the  ladies,  but 
just  as  the  last  one  went  down  the  hill  I  heard 
Miss  Tolly  crying  bitterly,  and  saying:  "And 
would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  one  of  these  wretches 
told  me  I  was  the  ugliest  woman  he  had  seen  in 
the  Confederacy ;  and  as  for  Emma,  she  was  too 
ugly  to  live  ?"  I  looked  hard  at  master,  to  see 
what  he  would  say  to  that,  but  I  thought  he  was 
trying  all  he  could  not  to  laugh.  Then  he 
smiled  and  gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Emma,  and 
asked  her  when  she  had  heard  from  her  hus- 
band, and  they  all  went  back  to  the  house. 

The  red-haired  man  came  out  and  sat  down 
on  the  bench  in  the  veranda ;  and  when  he 
sees  me  standing  there,  he  says,  "Come  here, 
man,  and  bring  me  some  water  ;  and,  look  here, 
bring  me  some  whisky  too,  or  I'll  cut  your 
head  off!"  I  was  certainly  afraid  he  would  do 
it,  too,  so  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  Uncle  Tony 
close  by,  who  I  knew  had  some  apple  brandy, 
and  telling  him  that  it  was  for  a  Yankee  soldier 
he  gave  me  some.  I  ran  back  to  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman— for  I  knew  him  to  be  Irish,  because  we 
have  so  many  of  those  folks  around  us,  working 
on  the  canal — and  brought  him  the  whisky.  I 
was  running  for  the  water  too,  but  he  called 
after  me,  and  said  he  was  not  thirsty  now,  I 
need  not  go  for  water.  So  I  sat  down  on  the 
grass  by  his  side,  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  got 
hold  of  his  sword,  and  made  the  little  wheels  on 
his  spurs  play  as  fast  as  they  would  go. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  looks  at  me  and  says: 
"Hallo,  Coffee,  how  would  you  like  to  have  a 
fine  horse  and  ride  along  with  us  all?"  My 
heart  jumped  when  I  heard  him  make  such  an 
offer ;  but  I  did  not  know  if  he  was  in  earnest, 
so  I  only  laughed  and  laughed  until  he  could 
not  help  himself  and  had  to  laugh  too.  But 
after  a  while  he  looked  very  sober,  and  said : 
"  Nonsense,  Cuffec,  nonsense  ;  don't  laugh  that 
way,  but  tell  me  soberly  would  not  you  like  to 
go  with  me  and  become  a  soldier?"  When  I 
saw  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  I  jumped  up 
and  said,  as  loud  as  I  could,  "Yes,  Sir,  that  I 
will,  and  I  have  long  waited  for  the  day  ;  God 
be  thanked  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  shall  be  a 
free  man !" 

He  told  me  then  to  follow  him,  and  we  went 
over  to  Burr's  Hill,  where  the  General  had  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  red-haired  man's  regiment 
had  their  camp.  When  we  got  there  I  found 
out  that  he  belonged  to  the  artillery,  and  the 
whole  wood  was  filled  with  guns,  and  wagons, 
and  horses,  and  all  about  the  hill  were  fires  lit, 
and  the  men  were  sitting  around  them  eating 
their  supper.  I  felt  all  of  a  sudden  as  hungry 
as  a  rattlesnake,  for  there  they  had  coffee,  and 
white  sugar,  and  lemons,  and  all  the  good  things 
we  had  not  seen  at  our  house  for  ever  so  long. 
We  went  past  them  all,  until  we  came  close  to 
the  house,  and  there  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
colored  gentlemen  standing  around  in  a  circle, 
and  in  the  middle  were  some  Yankee  soldiers. 
Just  as  we  came  up  I  heard  one  of  them  say, 
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"  Here  is  another  fine  lot ;  what's  the  bid  ?"  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  turning  to  stone,  when  I  found 
out  that  he  held  Bob,  my  second  cousin,  by  his 
right  ear,  and  pushed  him  forward  in  the  bright 
light.  I  thought  sure  enough  it  was  all  the  old 
story  over  again,  and  we  were  not  free  yet,  but 
to  be  sold  just  as  we  were  before.  Somebody 
cried  out,  "  I'll  give  a  ham  !"  and  another,  "  I 
bid  a  loaf  of  sugar!"  Now  I  wondered  more 
than  ever,  for  Bob  was  a  powerful  fellow,  and 
could  plow  better  than  any  man  on  the  plant- 
ation, and  that  was  no  price  at  all,  even  in 
Confederate  money.  But  I  soon  found  out  that 
they  were  only  offering  something  for  the  right 
to  choose  their  servants,  and  that  we  were 
really  free,  only  we  could  not  choose  our  masters, 
but  they  chose  us. 

When  I  understood  that  right,  I  turned 
round  and  said,  very  politely,  "Master,  I 
wish  you  would  not  offer  me  to  any  body  but 
keep  me  yourself.  I  would  rather  be  your 
servant  than  any  body's  else."  He  seemed  to 
be  quite  pleased  at  being  called  Master,  and 
slapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "Well, 
Cuffee,  if  you  wish  it,  you  may  do  so."  I  did 
not  like  to  be  called  Cuffee,  which  is  not  re- 
spectable for  a  nigger  who  moves  in  good  so- 
ciety; so  I  said,  "Master,  my  name  is  Oby ; 
and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I  would  rather  you 
should  call  me  by  my  name."  I  don't  think  he 
heard  me,  for  he  said  nothing  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  showed  me  his  horse,  a  fine  big  bay,  and 
told  me  to  rub  him  down  :  "  But  mind  you  do  it 
well,"  he  said,  "  or  you  will  be  bucked."  I  did 
not  know  what  he  meant  by  that,  for  the  boys 
had  often  called  me  a  "Buck,"  and  I  had  al- 
ways taken  it  for  a  compliment.  I  soon  found 
out  however  what  it  was,  for  Jack,  the  doctor's 
boy,  who  was  up  here  too,  and  who  had  refused 
to  cook  supper  for  his  new  master,  because  he 
was  so  tired  from  doing  all  they  had  made  him  do 
ever  since  dinner-time,  lav  not  far  off,  bound  up 
in  the  most  curious  way  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
was  hollowing  most  awfully. 

My  bay  did  not  give  me  much  trouble,  only 
he  had  an  ugly  way  of  kicking,  when  you  touch- 
ed him  at  a  particular  spot ;  and  he  was  so  quick 
at  it  that  I  got  one  or  two  kicks  against  my  shins 
before  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  disliked  it  mightily, 
for  I  did  not  know  then  that  his  kicking  was  to 
save  my  life  when  nothing  else  could  help  me. 
They  did  not  offer  me  any  supper  that  night, 
so  I  ran  home  and  told  Flora  all  about  it,  how 
the  soldiers  said  I  was  free  now,  and  how  I  was 
to  have  a  fine  horse  and  become  a  sure  enough 
soldier,  and  have  my  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  all 
to  myself. 

She  was  not  half  as  glad  as  I  thought  she 
would  be,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  bet- 
ter to  be  the  servant  of  a  Yankee  than  to  serve 
a  gentleman  like  master.  I  did  not  like  her 
saying  so  at  all,  for  I  could  not  tell  her  why  I 
liked  it  better ;  and  still,  I  knew  it  ivas  better. 
I  had  thought  I  would  ask  her  to  come  along 
with  me  and  become  my  wife,  when  we  got  to 
the  North.    But  somehow  I  had  not  the  courage, 


she  looked  so  wicked  out  of  her  eyes  ;  and  then 
Aunt  Hannah  stood  by,  and  although  she  made- 
believe  she  was  busy  with  her  pots  and  plates  I 
knew  she  had  heard  every  word  I  said.  But  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  Flora,  and  just  to  say, 
"Oh,  Miss  Flora!"  and  I  thought  she  looked 
as  sweet  as  a  rose-bud,  when  she  cast  her  eyes 
down  and  picked  at  the  pretty  belt  I  had  given 
her  the  Sunday  before,  and  seemed  to  think  very 
hard. 

Just  then  Aleck  came  up,  and  asked  me 
when  I  was  going  away.  That  put  me  in  mind, 
that  last  week  master  had  called  us  all  up  into 

1  the  hall  and  told  us,  if  we  wanted  to  go  when 
the  Yankees  came,  we  must  be  sure  not  to  sneak 
off  like  a  parcel  of  runaway  niggers,  but  to  come 
up  like  men  and  tell  him,  and  he  would  see  to  it 
that  we  had  some  clothes  and  something  to  help 
us  on  the  way  when  we  went.  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  go  up  stairs  and  tell  him  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave.    I  pulled  off 

1  my  shoes  and  went  up  softly  into  the  veranda, 
where  I  knew  he  would  be  sitting.  And  so  he 
was,  in  his  old  arm-chair,  with  Maida  right 
across  his  feet  and  Miss  Lucy  sitting  by  his  side, 

'  reading  to  him  out  of  the  big  old  Bible  he  uses 
at  prayers,  when  we  come  up  in  the  morning  and 
the  evening.  She  read  so  low  I  could  not  hear 
where  she  was,  but  I  made  out  that  it  was  some- 
thing about  God  being  our  rock  and  a  very  prcs- 

(  ent  help  in  trouble  ;  and  when  I  looked  at  mas- 
ter I  saw  the  big  tears  were  coming  down  his 

j  white  checks  slowly,  one  by  one.  I  knew  then 
he  was  thinking  of  young  master,  who  lay  dead 
and  killed  way  off  in  Spottsylvania,  and  nobody 
knew  where.    When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  go 

|  up  to  him  to  save  my  life,  so  I  slipped  down 

'  again,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

Master  had  always  been  mighty  good  to  me, 
and  I  had  never  wanted  any  thing  on  this  earth 
but  he  had  given  it  to  me  ;  and  I  knew  as  long 

'  as  I  staid  with  him,  and  he  had  any  thing  to 

:  live  on,  he  would  provide  for  me.  But  I  wanted 
badly  to  be  a  free  man,  and  I  knew  I  could 
never  earn  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  as  I  could  at 
the  North  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  going  to  give 
us  each  a  farm,  and  we  would  not  have  to  work 
any  more.  It  was  a  bad  night  for  me,  and  my 
head  turned  all  around  in  a  whirl ;  now  I  want- 
ed to  stay,  and  now  I  wanted  to  go.  But  when 
the  red  streaks  came  out  over  the  mountain,  and 
then  the  big  sun  rose  right  behind  the  old  cher- 
ry-tree at  the  tobacco  patch,  I  remembered  what 
William  had  said,  when  he  preached  to  us  at 
Uncle  James's  funeral,  about  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Liberty,  and  our  going  to  glory  here 
upon  earth,  by  the  wrord  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  Burr's  Hill,  and  told 
them  all  that  I  had  come  to  be  free. 

My  new  master  showed  me  a  beautiful  horse 
that  I  was  to  ride,  and  when  the  light  came 
through  the  trees  and  I  could  see  every  thing 
clear,  I  saw  it  was  Master  William's  great  big 
stallion.  I  did  not  like  to  get  on  him,  because 
every  body  about  here  knew  him,  he  had  stood 
so  often  down  in  town,  but  I  was  told  to  take 
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bin  down  to  water,  ami  I  did  not  like  to  be 
bucked  like  Bob.     I  went  down  to  the  spring, 

ami  I  could  not  help  thinking  he  was  the  hand- 
somest horse  I  had  ever  laid  eyes  on,  and  it 
would  he  a  great  thing  fur  me  to  ride  alongside 
of  all  the:  gentlemen  on  such  a  fine  horse. 
When  I  came  hack  to  the  fire  they  showed  me 
a  quantity  of  hags  and  bale*,  all  nicely  fixed  in 
white  cotton  sheets,  which  I  bad  to  strap  on  Un- 
horse ;  there  was  just  enough  room  left  between 
the  pile  in  front  and  the  pile  behind  to  get  into 
the  saddle.  They  did  not  give  me  any  break- 
fast either,  but  I  did  not  mind  that  much,  for 
soon  tho  bugles  sounded — it  made  me  feci  like 
a  gentleman  to  be  called  by  a  bugle  like  all  the 
others  j  and  my  new  master,  who  was  n  corporal 
or  a  major,  had  some  other  gentlemen  under 
him,  and  when  tho  guns  were  all  ranged  in 
beautiful  order,  the  Colonel  came  out  and  looked 
at  us,  and  Off  we  marched  with  the  music  at  our 
bead. 

Pint  came  the  Colonel  and  some  officers, 
then  came  the  music,  with  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments such  as  I  had  never  seen  before;  after 
them  came  men  who  bore  a  number  of  Hags, 
which  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  after  them,  be- 
fore all  tho  regiment,  came  we  colored  people, 
about  fifty  of  us,  all  on  line  horses,  and  the  hap- 
piest boys  ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  It  wa>> 
glorious.  But  when  we  got  to  the  corner  by 
the  tobacco- house,  where  the  gate  has  been  out 
of  Order  for  many  yean  and  the  lane  is  quite  low 
and  narrow,  they  all  Stopped  and  we  could  not 
■0  any  farther.  The  mud  was  awful,  ami  the 
horses  could  not  pull  the  heavy  guns  and  the 
wagons. 

Just  then  who  must  come  op  but  master.  1 
felt  mighty  badly,  but  I  could  not  run  away,  and 
[  looked  for  my  new  master  to  stand  by  me  and 
ct  them  all  know  that  I  was  free.  When  mas-  - 
tor's  eye  came  slowly  down  the  line  and  at  last 
fell  right  upon  me,  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
;ink  into  the  ground.  It  made  me  feel  sick. 
When  I  looked  up  again  he  was  making  his  way 
through  the  horses  and  the  cannons  right  up  to 
no,  and  did  not  mind  the  mud,  and  the  way  the 
>oldiers  all  looked  at  him,  and  the  horses  that 
vantcd  to  kick  him.  When  he  came  up  to 
•here  I  sat  on  my  horse,  he  just  said,  '"Oh, 
Jby  !"  and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I 
vas  out  of  the  saddle  and  standing  right  before 
tim,  with  my  new  cap  in  my  hand.  He  said, 
n  his  quiet  way,  "  Oby,  you  know  you  are  not 
trong  enough  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  air;  you 
tare  not  even  a  blanket,  and  it  is  not  three 
reeks  since  you  were  sick  with  pneumonia. 
>ome  home,  my  boy,  and  don't  distress  your 
ather  and  your  mother.  You  know  it  will  kill 
hem !" 

I  knew  that  what  he  said  was  but  too  true ; 
•lit  then  again,  when  I  looked  at  the  fine  horse 

was  on,  and  all  the  gentlemen  around  me,  I 
bit  quite  undecided.    Master  said  again,  very  j 
uietly,  "Come  home,  Oby!"  and  I  followed, 
im,  I  did  not  know  why.    But  just  as  we  were  j 
etting  out  of  the  crowd,  on  the  side  of  the  road, 


my  new  master  came  dashing  up  to  where  we 
were,  and  with  a  terrible  oath  told  me  to  mount 
my  horse  and  be  ready  to  start.  I  was  so  fright- 
ened I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Master  never 
said  a  word,  but  just  looked  at  me  as  if  he  pitied 
me  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  I  could 
not  stand  that ;  I  did  not  think  of  father  and 
mother  at  home,  nor  of  Flora,  nor  of  the  nice 
times  we  had  had  together  in  the  fields  at  night, 
but  I  just  looked  at  master  and  went  away  with 
him.  15  nt  the  soldier  was  not  satisfied  yet;  he 
came  straight  up  to  us,  and  swearing  worse  than 
ever,  he  said  to  master,  "How  dare  you,  Sir, 
force  that  man  away  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
he  is  free,  and  has  a  right  to  go  where  he  will  ?" 
Master  (  hanged  color  ;  I  knew  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  spoken  to  in  that  way,  and  I  wished 
I  had  never  thought  of  enlisting  as  a  soldier. 
But  he  said  nothing  at  all,  and  although  the  sol- 
di ers  all  turned  around,  and  my  new  master 
pulled  out  his  carbine  and  cocked  it,  he  made 
his  way  between  the  horses  and  the  guns,  I  fol- 
lowing him  close  by,  until  we  came  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  column,  and  then  he  said  very 
quietly,  "Now,  Oby,  go  home  and  tell  your 
father  not  to  distress  himself  about  you  any  far- 
ther." I  was  just  running  up  the  road,  when  I 
heard  somebody  galloping  up,  and  as  I  turned 
round  I  saw  it  was  a  great  officer,  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  who  rode  up  to  master  and  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter.  I  could  not  hear  his 
answer,  but  the  officer  said,  "We  do  not  force 
servants  to  go  with  us,  and  if  your  boy  wants  to 
stay,  let  him  stay." 

When  I  came  home  I  found  father  and  mo- 
ther. Uncle  Henry,  and  all  of  them  in  mother's 
room,  and  when  they  saw  me  they  all  cried  out, 
"  Oh,  Oby,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?"  Well, 
it  made  me  right  angry  to  be  treated  thus  like 
a  baby,  and  1  went  out  into  the  yard.  There 
stood  Flora,  and  what  must  she  do  but  come  up 
to  me  in  the  prettiest  way  of  the  world  and  drop 
me  a  little  courtesy,  and  say  in  a  little  lisping 
way,  "Oho,  Mr.  Paragon,  you  had  not  the 
Ct  uragc  to  go  with  your  friends  ?  Don't  you 
look  like  a  little  whipped  boy?  Shall  I  ask 
Miss  Lucy  for  some  candy  for  you?"  It  made 
me  mad  to  hear  her  talk  so,  when  she  had  all 
the  time  been  telling  me  that  I  ought  to  stay, 
and  not  run  away  like  the  poor  stupid  field- 
hands. 

I  turned  round  without  looking  at  her,  and 
ran  over  to  Uncle  Bob,  to  ask  him  what  I 
ought  to  do.  He  was  not  in,  but  Aunt  Betsy 
was  there,  with  the  children  about  her,  packing 
up  all  her  things.  I  wondered  what  she  was 
doing,  but  she  would  not  give  me  any  answer, 
and  I  was  too  mad  to  go  home  again ;  so  I  staid 
and  waited  for  Uncle  Bob  to  come  home  again. 
They  had  some  nice  middlings  that  day,  and 
goody-bread  with  the  sweetest  cracklings  I  ever 
ate,  and  we  all  laughed,  and  talked,  and  I 
danced  a  jig  for  Aunt  Betsy,  and  others  came  in 
until  the  house  was  full. 

Late  in  the  evening  Uncle  Bob  came  home, 
and  such  a  sight  he  was !    He  had  a  double  bar- 
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ness  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  saddle 
on  his  head,  and  his  hands  full  of  bags  and 
satchels,  and  a  big  gun  under  his  arm.  He 
looked  very  tired,  and  threw  it  all  down  ;  then 
he  opened  the  door  again  and  laughed,  and  when 
we  went  out  there  to  see  what  it  was,  we  found  a 
nice  carryall  and  two  good,  strong  horses  fastened 
to  the  fence.  I  knew  the  carriage  well ;  it  be- 
longed to  old  Miss  Mary  Fitch,  and  the  horses 
were  Uncle  Bob's  master's.  I  did  not  like  his  go- 
ings on  much,  but  he  was  an  old  man  and  I  had 
no  right  to  say  any  thing  to  him.  When  he  had 
had  his  supper  he  lit  his  pipe  and  looked  around 
him,  and  when  he  noticed  me  he  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  said,  "Why,  Oby,  I  thought 
you  had  gone  with  the  Yankees  !"  I  felt  might- 
ily ashamed.  I  had  to  tell  him  all  about  it,  and 
when  I  had  done  he  called  me  out  and  whisper- 
ed to  me,  "Now,  look  here,  Oby,  don't  you 
make  a  fool  of  yourself,  but  come  along  with  me 
to-night  and  be  a  man."  He  talked  and  talked, 
and  before  I  knew  exactly  how  it  was,  I  had 
promised  to  go  with  him.  He  had  a  way  about 
him  that  few  could  resist,  and  when  he  wanted 
3'ou  to  do  any  thing  he  was  sure  to  get  you  to 
do  it. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  the  moon  was  behind  the 
clouds,  and  at  times  }'ou  could  not  sec  the  hand 
before  your  eyes.  Uncle  Bob  had  hitched  up 
and  put  Aunt  Betsy  and  the  four  children  inside 
the  carryall ;  he  sat  on  the  box,  and  every  cor- 
ner behind  and  before  was  stuffed  full  with  bags 
and  parcels.  I  do  not  know  why  they  took  so 
■  much  ;  but  Aunt  Betsy  would  take  every  thing  ; 
and  there  was  her  spinning-wheel,  and  her  split- 
bottomed  rocking-chair,  and  the  cradle  for  the 
baby.  Then  there  was  Colonel  Wood's  Aleck, 
and  Dr.  White's  Jimmy,  and  L  We  walked 
pretty  fast,  and  listened  with  all  our  might,  for 
we  thought  we  might  meet  some  gentleman  and 
he  might  stop  us.  But  there  was  nobody  about 
that  night ;  every  body  was  afraid  of  the  Yan- 
kees, and  kept  very  close.  Besides,  the  roads 
were  awful,  and  Uncle  Bob's  horses  could  hardly 
pull  the  carryall  at  a  snail's  pace.  Every  now 
and  then  they  would  stick  fast  in  the  mud,  and 
then  we  had  to  take  rails  from  the  fence  and 
put  them  under  the  wheels  and  help  Uncle  Bob. 
It  was  not  half  as  pleasant  as  riding  on  a  fine 
horse  among  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  or  even  sit- 
ting at  home  in  mother's  room  and  having  a 
nice  supper.  After  a  while  Uncle  Bob  became 
angry,  and  the  next  time  the  horses  stalled  he 
pitched  Aunt  Betsy's  wheel  into  the  road ;  then 
went  the  chair,  and  the  cradle,  and  a  great 
many  other  things.  Aunt  Betsy  did  not  dare 
say  a  word,  but  she  groaned  and  groaned. 
It  sounded  awful  in  the  dark  night  and  in  the 
black  woods  where  we  were.  At  last  we  could 
not  get  any  further,  and  just  then  we  saw  a  light 
through  the  trees,  and  when  we  whipped  the 
horses  on  both  sides  to  get  nearer  to  it  we  found 
an  army  wagon  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with 
the  mud  over  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  and  one 
of  the  mules  half-dead  and  half-buried  in  the 
mud.    The  drivers  and  some  of  the  escort  had 


made  a  roaring  fire  in  the  woods,  and  we  joined 
them.  I  was  so  sleepy  I  fell  down  where  Ave 
stopped,  and  did  not  know  what  happened  any 
more. 

I  was  just  dreaming  of  my  young  master's 
calling  me  to  saddle  his  pony  when  somebody 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  could  not  wake 
up  at  once.  It  always  went  hard  with  me  to 
wake  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  heard  some- 
body call  my  name.  It  sounded  very  sweet  to 
me  somehow,  though  I  did  not  know  where  it 
came  from,  and  when  I  got  my  eyes  open  at  last 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming  still.  For  there  was 
Flora  standing  by  my  side,  looking  up  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  as  if  she  did  not  know  I  was 
lying  right  before  her.  After  a  while  she  turn- 
ed her  eyes  all  around  her,  and  when  they  came 
back  to  me  she  cried  out,  "Why,  Oby,  if  that  is 
not  you  !  Where  on  earth  do  you  come  from?" 
Noav  that  was  a  nice  question  to  ask  me  ;  so  I  just 
jumped  up  and  laughed  heartily  ;  and  then  she 
began  laughing  too,  and  before  I  knew  what  I 
was  doing  my  arm  was  round  her  waist  and  I 
had  kissed  her  twice.  She  pretended  to  be  very 
angry,  but  I  only  laughed  the  more,  and  at  last 
she  told  me  how  she  had  heard  from  Uncle 
Bob's  son,  who  stays  at  master's  mill,  that  I  had 
gone  along  with  him.  Then  she  had  made  a  lit- 
tle bundle  of  her  nicest  clothes  and  had  followed 
us  all  the  way,  never  saying  a  word,  until  she  felt 
so  cold  in  the  morning  she  could  not  stay  away 
any  longer  from  the  lire.  When  I  asked  her  what 
she  had  come  for,  she  said:  "You  would  not 
have  me  let  Aunt  Betsy  go  away  with  all  those 
babies  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  them  ?  And 
then,  might  not  somebody  have  come  and  fright- 
ened Mr.  Paragon  out  of  his  wits  and  sent  him 
home  again  crying?"  At  first  I  did  not  know 
how  to  take  her,  but  there  was  something  funny 
in  her  voice  that  I  knew  well  enough  from  of 
old.  So  I  jumped  up,  as  quick  as  a  squirrel, 
and  before  she  kncAv  what  Avas  coming  I  had  my 
arms  around  her  once  more,  and  kissed  her  as 
hard  as  I  could.  We  must  have  made  some 
noise,  for  all  of  a  sudden  there  Avas  a  croAvd 
around  us,  and  all  cried  out  upon  Flora  and 
wanted  to  know  Iioav  she  got  there  and  Avhat  she 
came  for. 

We  were  still  talking  and  laughing  in  the 
jolliest  Avay,  as  if  there  was  no  trouble  in  the 
world,  and  Ave  Avere  doAvn  at  a  corn-shucking, 
Avhen  bang  Avent  a  shot,  and  another,  and  before 
Ave  kneAv  what  Avas  coming  the  wood  was  full  of 
smoke  that  could  not  get  out  fast  enough  through 
the  branches  of  the  pine-trees.  We  all  stood 
still,  and  my  heart  beat  fast  enough,  not  that 
I  was  much  afraid  of  the  shooting,  but  I  thought 
it  might  be  the  gray-jackets,  and  if  they  should 
catch  us  and  carry  us  back !  I  Arould  not  have 
minded  the  going  back  so  much,  for  I  knew  they 
would  not  haAre  punished  us,  but  I  could  not 
have  stood  before  master  and  seen  him  look  at 
me  again,  as  he  did  Avhen  he  Avanted  me  to  come 
home  Avith  him  from  among  the  artillerymen. 
I  did  not  stand  long  idly  there,  but  I  just  took 
Flora's  hand  and  told  her  to  come  along,  and 
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then  I  pitched  Aunt  Betsy  and  the  little  ones 
into  the  earn  all,  and  all  the  bundles  I  could 
find.  I  was  as  in  a  dream,  hut  it  was  not  lung 
before  the  horses  were  put  in,  and  Uncle  Bob 
was  cracking  his  whip,  and  we  were  running 
after  them  as  fast  as  wc  could. 

When  wc  were  a  little  more  quiet  again  we 
looked  around,  and  then  wc  found  out  that  wc 
had  left  our  friends  the  Yankees,  and  were  quite 
alone  by  ourselves.  There  were  about  live  or 
six  colored  ladies  with  us,  some  of  them  had 
babies  on  ono  arm  and  a  big  pile  of  clothes  and 
such  things  under  the  other;  then  there  were 
one  or  two  elderly  men  who  looked  scared  and 
did  not  know,  I  believe,  what  they  were  doing, 
except  that  they  must  go  on,  on  until  they 
i;ot  to  the  North;  and  lastly,  there  were  three 
or  four  little  children  who  were  just  running 
along  with  the  rest  of  them  for  the  fun.  After 
a  while  I  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  when  I 
looked  at  Flora  in  the  bright  daylight  I  thought 
me  looked,  hungry  too;  at  all  events  she  vrafl 
very  pale  and  drooping,  and  I  saw  she  had  no 
dioes  on,  and  could  hardly  walk.  I  went  to  help 
her,  but  she  tried  to  hold  up,  and  said  it  did  not 
natter.  I  saw,  though,  it  would  matter  pretty 
soon,  for  wc  had  not  a  mouthful  of  bread  nor 
meal  among  us,  and,  except  Uncle  Bob,  who  was 
;ich  enough,  there  was  not  one  among  us  who 
Mid  any  money.  And  here  wc  were  alone,  left 
iv  our  natural  friends  and  protectors,  and  not 
ikely  to  be  received  on  any  plantation. 

It  seemed  that  all  of  our  party  felt  the  same 
,vay,  for  no  one  said  a  word.  Every  now  and 
hen  one  of  the  children  would  begin  to  whine 
uul  be  told  to  hush  op.  Then  some  girl  would 
augh  right  out  and  suddenly  stop  short,  as  if 
(he  was  frightened  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
Jnclc  Hob,  who  knew  best,  had  his  hands  full 
o  drive  his  tired  horses  and  to  pull  the  carryall, 
vith  its  heavy  load,  through  the  awfully  bad 
oads.  I  walked  steadily  on,  Flora  right  be- 
tind  me,  Indian  file,  and  what  with  the  cold, 
frizzling  rain,  wetting  us  to  the  skin,  and  the 
o:uls  of  mud  that  stuck  to  our  feet,  and  the 
leavy  thoughts  that  weighed  on  our  minds,  we 
lid  not  make  a  very  merry  couple.  I  thought, 
ivery  now  and  then,  what  a  glorious  time  I 
vould  have  at  the  North.  I  knew  I  could  make 
is  good  a  shoe  as  any  white  man,  and  I  thought 
)f  a  nice  little  shop  I  might  have  in  Cincinnati, 
there  Fcter  Hite  went  when  he  was  made  free, 
md  of  Flora  being  my  good  wife,  really  married, 
md  the  beautiful  things  I  was  going  to  buy  for 
ler,  so  that  she  might  look  a  real  lady.  But  in  the 
nidst  of  my  thoughts  I  stumbled  against  a  big, 
»ld  root,  or  Flora  sighed  behind  me,  and  then 
oughed  a  little  to  put  me  on  a  false  track,  or 
isked  me  some  question,  to  show  that  she  was 
lot  sad  at  all,  and  my  dreams  were  gone  in  a 
noment,  and  I  saw  all  our  troubles  clear  before 
ne  again. 

We  tramped  on  until  late  in  the  evening, 
rhen  we  met  an  old  field-hand,  with  a  bag  of 
•otatocs  on  his  back,  who  told  us  we  were  still 
Ight  miles  from  the  canal,  and  that  he  had  seen 


no  Yankees  any  where.  We  asked  him  to  let 
OB  have  his  potatoes,  but  he  said  he  did  not  want 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  runaway  niggers, 
and  was  going  away  to  leave  us,  when  Uncle 
Bob  came  up  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
take  for  them  in  greenbacks.  When  he  heard 
us  speak  of  greenbacks  he  became  very  polite  at 
once,  and  sold  them  for  ninepence  to  Uncle  Bob, 
who  made  him  promise  to  bring  some  fat  mid- 
dling and  some  corn-meal  up  to  the  old  tobacco 
house,  where  we  meant  to  spend  the  night.  Wc 
all  went  in  there,  and  it  was  a  nice  enough  place 
for  us  to  get  dry  in ;  there  was  some  hay  in  a 
lean-to  on  one  side,  and  I  made  a  nice  little  bed 
for  Flora;  but  we  did  not  dare  make  a  large 
fire  for  fear  they  might  see  it  at  the  house  and 
send  the  overseer  down  to  turn  us  out.  Uncle 
Bob  got  his  middling,  and  Aunt  Betsy  cooked 
all  they  had  for  herself  and  her  children,  asking 
me  and  Flora  to  come  up  and  help  ourselves.  I 
did  not  like  much  going  there,  when  there  were 
so  many  others  who  had  nothing  at  all  to  cat,  but 
Uncle  Bob  told  me  to  make  no  hesitation — he 
always  loved  big  words — and  to  partake  of  his 
victuals.  I  took  Flora  by  the  hand  and  pulled 
her  along  with  me  to  the  fire.  Aunt  Betsy 
looked  at  us,  and  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
have  a  hearty  laugh,  but  somehow  there  was 
none  of  us  that  night  could  laugh  heartily,  and 
wc  ate  just  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  but  it  did  not 
taste  good.  Then  we  had  a  chew  of  tobacco, 
and  Uncle  Bob  proposed  wc  should  sing  a  psalm 
about  the  mansions  in  the  sky,  and  hallelujah, 
but  wc  broke  down  pretty  soon,  and  then  we  all 
lay  down,  one  here,  one  there,  as  wc  were  sit- 
ting. I  was  tired  enough,  but  I  could  not  sleep  ; 
the  thoughts  would  come  into  my  head.  I 
could  not  drive  father  and  mother  out  of  my 
head,  and  every  time  I  saw  them  in  my  mind 
they  looked  so  sad  it  made  me  feel  very  badly. 
Then  the  children  cried  and  moaned  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat;  and  some  of  the  old  ones 
groaned  too,  and  cried  out:  "O  Lord,  O 
Lord  a-mercy  !" — it  was  very  hard  to  hear  it  all 
and  not  be  able  to  help  them  in  any  way.  So 
I  was  right  glad  when  the  mist  broke  in  the 
morning  and  the* sun  rose,  first  red,  like  blood, 
and  looking  as  if  it  were  angry  at  us,  and  then 
clear  and  bright,  like  the  dayspring  from  on 
high. 

I  ran  down  to  the  spring,  where  there  was  a 
plenty  of  water,  to  wash,  and  when  I  came  back  I 
saw  Flora  talking  very  anxiously  to  Aunt  Betsy. 
They  hushed  up  when  I  came  near,  but  I  could  see 
well  enough  that  Flora  had  been  crying,  and 
that  somebody  had  given  her  an  old  pair  of 
shoes  that  were  twice  as  big  as  her  feet.  She 
did  not  have  big  splash-feet,  like  a  field -hand 
nigger  woman,  but  hers  were  nice  enough  for  any 
white  lady.  I  felt  mighty  sorry  for  her  ;  she  was 
not  accustomed  at  all  to  rough  work,  and  down 
at  home  she  had  hardly  ever  been  sent  out  of  the 
house.  I  knew  she  could  not  stand  it  long, 
and  I  was  determined  to  make  her  go  back.  I 
did  not  mean  to  speak  to  her  directly.  I  knew 
she  would  not  listen  to  me  if  she  once  had  made 
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up  her  mind  ;  but  I  thought  she  would  mind 
what  Aunt  Betsy  would  say  to  her.  I  took 
the  old  lady  aside,  and  told  her  all  about  my 
fears  and  troubles,  and  she  promised  at  once  to 
talk  to  Flora  and  to  persuade  her  to  go  home 
again. 

I  went  behind  the  big  oak-tree,  lest  she  should 
see  me,  and  I  noticed  Aunt  Betsy  going  up  to 
her  and  talking  to  her  very  friendly  and  very 
soberly.  But  I  must  have  been  too  curious,  for 
no  sooner  had  she  ended  than  Flora  comes 
straight  up  to  where  I  stood  and  said:  "And 
of  all  men,  Oby,  that  you  should  want  me  to  go 
back!"  and  with  that  she  broke  out  into  such 
sobs  and  sighs  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  just  had  to  beg  her  to  stay  and  to  go  along 
with  us.  I  told  her  I  would  stand  by  her  as 
long  as  I  was  alive,  and  she  could  trust  me  now 
and  forever.  In  the  mean  time  they  had  all  got- 
ten ready  to  start,  and  as  there  was  not  much 
over  from  last  night  for  breakfast,  we  were  soon 
on  the  tramp  again. 

It  Avas  an  awful  time,  though,  we  had  ;  the  road 
was  worse  than  ever,  for  Sheridan's  men  had 
been  right  ahead  of  us,  and  they  had  trampled 
the  mud  knee-deep,  and  if  the  carryall  once 
got  into  the  ruts  the  army  wagons  had  made, 
there  was  hardly  any  way  to  get  it  out  again. 
We  were  soon  left  behind,  for  we  had  to  pull  the 
horses  out  when  they  stuck  fast,  and  to  mend  the 
harness,  that  was  all  the  time  breaking,  and  take 
the  rails  from  the  fence  and  pry  the  carriage  up 
to  let  the  poor  starved  horses  pull  it  out  again. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  sandy  stretch  in  the 
pine  woods,  where  it  was  a  little  better,  and  as 
we  turned  round  a  corner,  there,  right  in  the 
fence,  lay  Aunt  Phcebe,  and  by  her  side  two  of 
her  little  babies,  the  one  three  years  old  and  the 
other  about  nine  months,  and  never  a  word  did 
any  one  of  them  say.  I  went  up  to  Aunt  Phcebe 
and  shook  her,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. At  first  she  would  not  answer  at  all ;  at 
last,  when  Flora  came  up  and  whispered  into  her 
ear,  and  begged  her  to  speak  to  her,  she  said, 
very  faintly,  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  a  step 
further,  and  that  she  had  not  a  drop  of  milk  left 
for  her  baby.  Aunt  Betsy  came  down  too,  and 
when  she  saw  what  was  the  matter,  and  turned 
the  children  round  and  found  them  look  ashy 
pale,  she  called  for  Uncle  Bob  and  fell  to  cry- 
ing bitterly.  He  came  up  slowly,  and  looked  at 
them  all  without  saying  a  word.  Then  he  pulled 
the  mother  and  the  children  together  into  the 
fence-corner  and  put  a  quarter,  a  silver  quarter, 
into  the  hands  of  Aunt  Phoebe  and  left  her  there. 
We  all  followed  him  back  to  the  carryall  with 
our  hearts  ever  so  heavy,  but  what  could  we  do  ? 
I  asked  Uncle  Bob  if  he  thought  she  would  die  ? 
He  did  not  look  at  me  at  all,  but  just  said  in  his 
beard,  "I  don't  know;  maybe  she  will,  maybe 
she  won't  ;  perhaps  it's  better  for  her  to  die  than 
to  live  on  as  she  has  done." 

After  that  we  were  sadder  than  ever  before. 
Poor  Flora  lost  her  big  shoes  every  other  step, 
and  most  of  the  ladies  had  to  throw  away  their 
bundles,  and  even  then  they  could  hardly  get 


along.  Whenever  we  met  a  colored  man  we 
asked  him  how  far  it  still  was  to  the  canal,  for 
we  knew  we  would  meet  the  Yankees  there  sure 
enough,  and  they  would  not  let  us  starve,  but 
give  us  all  rations.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were 
never  getting  nearer  to  it,  for  every  time  we 
asked  it  was  still  some  four  or  five  miles,  maybe 
six.  We  met  some  white  gentlemen,  too,  on 
the  road,  but  they  just  looked  at  us  with  stern 
faces  and  rode  by.  Once  we  came  to  a  little 
bit  of  a  house  by  the  way-side,  and  saw  an  old 
lady  sitting  by  the  door,  with  a  cat  lapping  up 
the  milk  in  a  gourd  she  held  on  her  lap.  I  could 
not  stand  seeing  that,  so  I  walk  up  to  her  and 
make  her  a  polite  bow,  and  say,  "Oh,  Missis,  I 
see  you  are  a  mighty  good  lady,  won't  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  a  little  of  that  milk  for  a  poor 
girl  -\v.ho  is  half  dead  over  yonder  ?"  The  old 
lady  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Flora,  who  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  staring  with  her  big  eyes 
at  the  gourd  as  if  she  had  never  seen  milk  in 
her  life.  After  a  while  she  said,  "  Well,  I  don't 
care  ;  take  it  if  you  want  it."  I  was  just  tak- 
ing the  gourd  by  the  handle,  being  careful  not 
to  spill  a  drop,  when  a  great  big  man  in  a  gray 
uniform  and  a  large  revolver  in  his  hand  comes 
out  of  the  passage,  and  swearing  at  me,  as  they 
did  in  the  army,  says,  "Now,  you  rascal,  you 
clear  out  here  or  I'll  shoot  you  down  like  a  dog !" 
I  felt  so  mad  I  would  have  liked  to  run  up  to  him 
and  snatch  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  and  shoot 
him  myself;  but  I  did  not  have  the  courage,  that 
is  the  truth  of  it,  and  I  knew  also  I  must  not 
get  my  friends  into  trouble  before  we  got  to  the 
soldiers  again.  When  I  came  back  to  where 
Flora  stood  I  saw  she  had  dropped  down  upon 
a  big  rock  they  used  to  get  on  horseback  by, 
and  when  I  spoke  to  her  she  said  she  could  not 
get  any  further.  That  finished  me,  and  I  swore 
to  God  A1  mighty  I  would  have  something  for 
her  or  take  a  man's  life.  But  just  then  some- 
thing came  between  me  and  her,  and  wheu  I 
looked  up  there  was  the  old  lady  with  the  gourd 
in  her  hand  and  a  piece  of  corn-bread  I  had  not 
seen  before,  and  she  said :  ' '  Never  mind  my  son, 
boy ;  he  is  in  bad  humor  because  all  our  serv- 
ants have  left  us  in  a  body  yesterday  and  taken 
our  horses  with  them.  Poor  child,  what  is  the 
matter  with  her?"  And  then  she  took  Flora's 
hand  in  hers  and  rubbed  it,  and  told  her  to  sit 
up  and  eat  and  not  to  cry  any  more.  I  talked 
to  her  too,  and  after  a  while  she  did  set  up,  and 
the  way  the  milk  and  the  bread  went !  It  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  how  she  en- 
joyed it ;  but  I  was  terribly  hungry  myself,  and 
I  counted  every  mouthful  she  took  and  every 
gulp  that  went  down.  When  she  had  done, 
she  stood  up  and  looked  much  better,  and  then 
she  thanked  the  old  lady,  as  she  had  learned  to 
do  from  Miss  Lucy.  The  old  lady  had  big  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  looked  mighty  sad ;  she  said 
something  about  God's  Providence,  which  I  did 
not  understand,  and  about  somebody's  being 
ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone, which,  I  think,  is  somewhere  in  the  Bible. 
We  had  to  walk  fast  enough  to  overtake  the 
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others,  who  had  gotten  far  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  we  saw  them  all  stand- 
ing in  a  crowd  together  on  a  high  place.  The 
sun  was  just  about  setting,  and  the  sky  was 
golden,  and  as  we  looked  at  them  we  could  see 
every  ray  of  their  clothes  and  every  hair  on  their  ' 
head.  They  all  talked  very  loud,  even  Uncle 
Bob,  who  seemed  to  be  very  angry.  Wc  came 
up  slowly,  for  we  were  terribly  tired,  and  Flora 
could  hardly  drag  one  foot  after  the  other. 
When  we  came  up  to  where  they  stood,  we  saw 
we  were  on  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  there  on 
the  tow-path  sat  Aunt  Hannah,  crying  and 
screaming  all  together,  and  the  others  stood 
around  her  and  looked  as  angry  as  could  be. 
We  pressed  close  up  to  Aunt  Betsy,  and  I  asked 
her  in  a  whisper  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh, 
Oby!"  she  said,  "just  think  of  it,  Aunt  Han- 
nah was  the  first  to  sec  the  canal,  and  she  walks 
right  up  to  where  we  now  are  and  takes  her  poor 
little  baby — it  was  not  more  than  two  months  old 
— and  before  we  knew  what  she  was  about  she 
had  thrown  it  into  the  water,  and  there  it  lies 
now.  Oh,  Oby,  these  are  awful  times!  God 
have  mercy  upon  us ! " 

I  could  not  say  a  word.  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  such  misery  in  my  life.  Flora  w-ent 
quietly  down  to  where  Aunt  Hannah  was  rock- 
ing herself,  weeping  like  a  child,  and  then 
screaming  out  aloud,  and  sat  down  by  her  and 
tried  to  take  her  hands  and  to  soothe  her.  But 
Aunt  Hannah  would  not  be  soothed  ;  she  cried 
out :  "  Leave  me  alone,  you  !  leave  me  alone  ! 
You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  baby  and 
to  see  it  die  on  your  breast.  She  is  happier 
down  there  than  she  could  ever  have  been  in 
this  world.  I  only  wished  I  was  there  too.  Can't 
you  leave  me  alone  ?  or  give  me  something  to 
eat  ?  I  have  not  eaten  any  thing  since  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  not  a  mouthful.  Oh,  my  baby, 
my  baby  !  She  was  the  sweetest  child  I  ever 
had!"  And  with  that  she  began  screaming 
again,  as  if  she  were  distracted.  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer;  so  I  touched  Flora  and 
told  her  to  come  along,  Uncle  Bob  was  going 
and  we  must  try  to  get  something  ourselves,  or 
we  would  be  starved  too,  or  get  mad  like  poor 
Aunt  Hannah. 

Flora  got  up  and  followed  me,  but  she  did  not 
say  a  word.  The  tears  were  just  running  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  did  not  mind  it  in  the  least. 
Uncle  Bob  was  driving  along  on  the  tow-path, 
and  wc  all  followed  in  a  long  string,  very  slowly. 
At  last  we  came  to  another  turn,  and  there, 
right  before  us,  lay  a  big  mill,  and  behind  it  the 
town.  On  the  mill-race  stood  a  soldier  in  blue, 
and  I  could  have  shouted  aloud,  for  now  I  knew 
our  troubles  would  surely  be  at  an  end.  I  do 
not  know  what  made  me  so  bold,  but  I  walked 
right  up  to  the  soldier  and  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  know  somebody  that  wanted  a  really  good  ^ 
servant.  He  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Flora, 
Who  was  standing  behind  me,  and  said  :  "  You  | 
mean  two  good  servants,  don't  you?  I  can't 
afford  keeping  a  servant,  but  there  is  the  sutler ; 
I  heard  him  inquire  a  little  while  ago  for  a  han- 
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dy  fellow,  who  understood  horses  and  knew  how 
to  make  coffee  and  such  things." 

I  hardly  let  him  finish,  for  that  was  exactly 
what  I  was  good  for,  and  Flora  made  beautiful 
coffee.  I  just  asked  him  where  the  sutler  was, 
and  when  he  showed  me  some  way  down  the 
street  a  splendid  team  of  four  gray  mules,  stand- 
ing before  a  large,  fine  house,  and  said  that  was 
the  sutler's  wagon,  I  took  hold  of  Flora's  hand 
and  ran  down  as  fast  as  I  could.  But  when  I 
came  between  the  mules  and  the  house  I  saw 
a  whole  crowd  of  servants  standing  around  the 
door  and  crying  out:  "Take  me,  master,  take 
me!"  I  thought  it  was  all  over,  and  I  had  lost 
my  first  and  last  chance,  when  Flora  suddenly 
let  go  my  hand  and  fell  down  like  a  log  of  wood, 
right  between  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  I  tried 
to  lift  her  up,  but  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and 
the  mules  began  to  kick,  and  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  die  right  away.  Just  then  a  man  who 
had  been  inside  the  wagon  popped  his  head  out, 
and  seeing  Flora  lying  there,  he  asked :  "  Hallo, 
what  is  the  matter,  my  man?"  I  told  him  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  begged  him  for  mercy's 
sake  to  help  me,  for  Flora  was  sure  enough  dy- 
ing. He  laughed  and  stepped  down  leisurely 
over  the  swingle-trees,  with  a  piece  of  hard  tack 
in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  in  the  other.  He 
poured  some  out  of  the  bottle  into  his  hand  and 
rubbed  her  head  with  it,  then  he  poured  some 
down  between  her  teeth,  and  when  I  could  see 
next,  she  was  sitting  up  with  her  head  leaning 
against  the  wheel,  opening  her  eyes  as  if  she 
had  been  fast  asleep,  and  munching  a  little 
bread  in  her  mouth.  I  thanked  the  gentleman 
for  having  saved  her  life,  but  he  only  laughed 
the  more.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  hun- 
gry too  ;  and  before  I  could  say  a  word  he  push- 
ed a  whole  pile  of  crackers  into  my  hands. 
When  Flora  was  all  right  again,  he  asked  us 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  ourselves,  and 
we  told  him  as  fast  as  we  could,  fur  we  were 
both  mighty  grateful  to  him  for  his  kibdnets. 
Then  he  told  us  that  he  was  the  sutler  himself, 
and  that  if  wc  promised  to  do  well  and  be  faith- 
ful servants  to  him  he  might  find  something  to 
do  for  us  both.  He  called  to  his  clerk,  who  was 
in  the  house,  and  told  him  to  see  to  it  that  wc 
got  a  place  to  sleep  in  and  some  supper.  When 
I  looked  a  little  around  mc  I  saw  they  had  a 
beautiful  flag  flying  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  that  was  the  first  night  I  slept  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  a  free  man. 


THE  UGLY  TOAD. 

"  TTGLY  as  a  toad,"  has  come  to  be  a  proverb 
U  in  many  languages.  Sliakspcarc  will 
have  it  that  the  toad  is  "  venomous"  as  wi  ll  U 
"ugly."  Now  although  one  "Learned  The- 
ban"  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  great 
dramatist  was  profoundly  versed  in  legal  lore, 
and  another  that  he  was  "well  up"  in  medicine, 
and  several  that  he  had  fathomed  the  depthl  of 
theological  science,  no  one  has  yet,  as  fur  na  wc 
know,  attempted  to  show  that  he  is  to  be  accept- 
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eel  as  authority  in  Natural  History.  As  to  toads, 
he  is  clearly  wrong,  saving  the  one  point  that 
they  are  indisputably  "ugly."  Yet  if  the  pro- 
verb, "  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  were 
literally  true,  the  Toad  should  be  considered 
most  comely ;  for  there  is  not,  as  far  as  man- 
kind is  concerned,  a  more  well-behaved,  harm- 
less, and  useful  creature  upon  earth.  What 
bugs  and  insects  would  say  of  him,  could  they 
speak  and  write,  is  quite  another  question. 

Toads,  considered  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  are  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  disposed  to 
keep  out  of  every  one's  way.  They  engage  in 
no  turmoils ;  rarely  collect  in  numbers  to  con- 
stitute a  social  community;  nor  are  they  dis- 
posed to  set  at  defiance  any  of  the  regulations  of 
mankind.  They  delight  in  cultivated  grounds, 
but  never  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  proprietor. 
In  the  daytime  they  are  rarely  seen,  unless  an 
old  log  is  rolled  from  its  bed,  a  root  wrenched 
from  its  place,  or  a  stone  is  upturned  which  had 
been  undisturbed  for  years.  With  extreme  so- 
briety of  deportment,  a  never-failing  appetite, 
and  unsurpassed  digestive  powers,  they  have 
been  compared  to  aldermen,  who  are  facetiously 
said  to  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
Like  street-watchmen,  sleep  through  the  day, 
but  at  dark  take  position  for  a  beat.  If  undis- 
turbed, they  sometimes  occupy  the  same  cozy 
residence  under  a  door-step  or  some  similar  re- 
treat, from  whence  there  is  a  communication 
with  a  garden,  or  any  other  equally  agreeable 
foraging  spot,  for  years  in  succession. 

Their  longevity  is  uncertain  ;  but  if  it  is  true 
that  they  are  occasionally  found  boxed  up  in  the 
solid  wood  of  immense  trees,  from  whence  they 
were  incidentally  liberated ;  or  stranger  still, 
discovered  hermetically  sealed  in  firm,  compact 
stone,  brought  from  deep  excavations  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  alive,  it  is  morally  certain 
we  have  no  data  for  determining  their  duration 
of  life. 

Somewhere  in  the  records  of  Natural  History 
reference  is  made  to  a  toad  that  was  known  to 
have  resided  thirty  years  in  the  same  inclosure. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  attracted  by  the 
sun's  genial  rays,  ho  ventured  out  upon  a  grassy 
eminence  near  his  hole.  A  tame  crow  belong- 
ing to  the  same  establishment  pounced  sudden- 
ly upon  the  unsuspecting  patriarch,  presumed  to 
have  been  wrapt  in  contemplation,  and  unluck- 
ily picked  out  one  eye.  After  that  misfortune, 
being  no  longer  able  to  catch  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disturbance  in  the  focal  axis  of  vi- 
sion, about  to  be  explained,  the  poor  creature  was 
supposed  to  have  died  of  starvation. 

From  the  revelations  of  geology  the  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  globe  was  in  the  complete  possession  of  reptile 
monsters  of  gigantic  size.  They  dragged  their 
huge  bodies  through  lacustrine  swamps,  under 
a  torrid  sun — rioting  in  universal  slaughter 
among  themselves.  At  that  early  condition  of 
the  earth's  surface  tho  batrachian  family  was 
there,  as  largo  as  a  house.  Such  a  declaration 
would  bo  considered  as  ridiculous  and  incredible 


as  Gulliver's  description  of  BroUlinag  and  the 
Lilliputs,  were  it  not  true  that  the  actual  fossil 
remains  of  those  mammoth  reptiles  were  on  ex- 
hibition in  various  cabinets,  an  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  their  former  existence.  Our  present 
representative  of  a  great  antediluvian  ancestrv 
are  but  diminished  shadows  of  an  ancient 
lineage. 

The  Tipa,  a  huge  toad  of  Surinam,  a  foot  or 
more  broad,  is  a  wonder  in  its  way.  Each  wart 
on  the  back  is  really  a  cell,  into  which  its  eggs 
obtain  a  lodgment  after  extrusion,  by  assistance 
of  the  male,  where  they  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  ones  are  carried  about  by  the  mother, 
with  their  heads  out,  enjoying  the  prospect,  as 
she  hops  over  field  and  moor. 

Toads,  as  well  as  frogs,  subsist  exclusively 
on  living  insects,  as  flies,  bugs,  worms,  slugs, 
etc.,  caught  when  out  of  their  hiding-places. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  in  their  nature  than  the 
well-established  fact  that  they  universally  refuse 
to  feed  on  any  thing  that  does  not  give  to  them 
ocular  evidence  of  being  alive.  They  were  pre- 
destined to  keep  down  the  too  great  multiplica- 
tion of  insects.  If,  therefore,  they  were  to  de- 
part from  the  instinct  that  governs  them,  and 
feed  indifferently  on  dead  materials,  nature 
would  fail  to  accomplish  the  design  contem- 
plated. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  serpents.  They 
only  feed  on  living  prey.  Their  eyes  may  be 
deceived,  and  sometimes  they  may  make  a  mis- 
take, as  in  the  case  of  a  boa-constrictor  which 
swallowed  a  woolen  blanket  in  Boston,  a  few 
years  since,  and  subsequently  voided  it  unim- 
paired, 

In  consequence  of  this  instinctive  appetite  for 
living  insects,  a  rapid  digestion  and  capacious 
membranous  stomach,  capable  of  remarkable 
distention,  toads  are  incalculably  useful  to  the 
gardener,  by  protecting  his  tender  vines  from 
their  nocturnal  depredations. 

Tree-toads  carry  on  precisely  the  same  useful 
function  in  tho  tops  of  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
Each  toe  is  a  perfect  air-pump,  enabling  them 
to  hold  to  a  twig  with  extreme  tenacity,  as  they 
leap  from  branch  to  branch  in  pursuit  of  game. 
The  top  of  the  head  of  the  remora,  a  marine 
fish,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle. 
They  fasten  to  any  passing  fish  they  choose,  and 
ride  ad  libitum,  like  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
while  there  is  pleasure  in  the  excursion. 

Neither  chemical  compositions  nor  mechanical 
appliances,  however  ingeniously  contrived,  arc 
to  be  compared  with  toads  in  the  destruction  of 
every  kind  of  leaf-destroying,  flower-gnawing, 
and  fruit-biting  bugs,  flies,  and  their  progeny. 
By  an  inherent  predisposition,  no  better  under- 
stood than  why  fishes  or  birds  annually  migrate, 
or  the  law  by  which  a  tortoise  unmistakably 
finds  its  companion  at  the  distance  of  miles  in  a 
locality  it  never  saw,  or  where  the  mate  was 
never  before  confined,  the  toad  knows  just  the 
haunts  of  its  prey.  If  openings  arc  left  under 
fences  they  will  ultimately  find  them,  pass  into 
the  garden  noiselessly,  and  commence  operations. 
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If  the  place  is  satisfactory,  and  they  are  unmo- 
lested, their  excellent  services  may  be  depended 
upon  through  future  successive  seasons. 

Immediately  after  an  evening  shower  they 
might  be  collected  in  baskets  and  transferred  to 
the  turnip-lot,  the  cucumber,  melon,  cabbage, 
and  squash  yards.  No  educational  preparation 
is  required.  If  the  picking  is  good  they  mani- 
fest no  desire  to  leave.  In  one  night  a  single 
toad,  taking  his  position  by  the  vine-hill,  would 
destroy  more  bugs  than  thirty  active  men  in 
twice  the  number  of  hours.  There  is  no  over- 
statement of  their  powers  in  this  commendatory 
notice  of  their  beneficial  efforts. 

Toads  and  frogs  catch  their  prey  with  the 
point  of  the  tongue.  It  is  a  marvelously  con- 
structed organ — occupying  but  little  room  just 
within  the  tip  of  the  under-jaw — appearing  like 
a  small  fleshy  eminence  on  prying  open  the 
mouth.  It  is  singularly  clastic,  and  may  be 
projected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  from 
one  to  six  and  eight  inches,  and  perhaps  more. 
Unlike  the  tongue  of  other  animfTls  the  point 
is  directed  toward  the  gullet.  The  projectile 
force  is  exerted  with  the  quickness  of  a  flash  of 
light.  An  extremely  tenacious  secretion  ex- 
udes from  it,  so  sticky  that  the  slightest  touch 
with  the  object  to  which  it  is  thrust  holds  it 
firmly,  while  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  instan- 
taneously delivers  the  struggling  captive  exactly 
at  the  opening  of  the  fauces,  where  it  is  taken 
off,  as  our  teeth  detach  a  morsel  from  the  tines 
of  a  fork.  The  muscular  tissues  of  the  tongue 
of  the  ant-bear,  the  snout  of  the  tapir,  the 
cleft  upper  lip  of  the  camel,  the  tongue  of  the 
giraffe,  and  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  are  simi- 
'  lar  in  their  anatomical  composition.  Each 
serves  as  a  sensitive,  prehensile  finger. 

Again,  there  is  a  peculiar  prominence  of  the 
eyes  in  the  batrachians.  The  globes  seem  to 
be  fixed  quite  outside  the  skull  instead  of  being 
confined  within  bony  orbits.  This  gives  them 
a  wider  range  of  vision — full  two-thirds  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  It  might  be  adduced  as  a  splendid 
illustration  of  Divine  care  in  making  ample  pro- 
vision for  securing  to  the  individual  the  means 
for  providing  for  its  necessities,  although  a  sin- 
gular departure  from  an  apparently  normal  plan 
in  respect  to  the  visual  organs  in  other  animals. 
It  sees  its  prey  from  all  directions  at  the  same 
instant,  and  calculates  accordingly.  In  chame- 
leons with  a  similar  prominence,  the  eyes  move 
independently  of  each  other — hence  they  act- 
ually look  two  ways  at  once. 

The  visual  axis,  or  point  where-  both  eyes 
meet  on  the  object,  is  exactly  at  the  distal  ex- 
tremity of  the  extended  tongue;  and  so  it  is  with 
the  eyes  of  birds — the  focus  of  distinct  vision 
being  at  the  tip  of  the  bill — thus  they  see  to 
'pick  up  very  small  particles.  But  the  poor  toad 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  whose  eye  was  picked 
out  by  a  crow,  on  being  tempted  by  a  struggling 
fly  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  invariably  missed 
the  hit ;  and  as  though  reflecting  upon  the  cause 
of  the  mishap,  turned  about  an  inch  to  the  right 
and  struck  again,  eacli  time  falling  short  ubout 


the.  same  distance.  The  experimenter  who 
adjusted  the  dainty  morsel  purposely  to  ascertain 
whether  the  hungry  unfortunate  had  reasoning 
elements,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  differ- 
ence between  instinct  and  mental  action  are  not 
within  the  ready  grasp  of  philosophers.  In  seiz- 
ing a  fly,  for  example,  on  the  floor,  within  an  inch 
of  their  nose,  the  tongue  resembles  a  red  narrow 
leaf  as  it  is  thrown  out — scarcely  an  inch  long. 
Perhaps  the  next  insects  may  be  taken  seven 
inches  distant.  Thus  the  distance  is  measured 
with  an  accuracy  exceedingly  surprising.  It 
never  goes  by  the  object,  or  falls  short. 

Both  toads  and  frogs  extrude  their  ova  in 
still  water,  to  be  hatched  by  solar  heat.  Toads 
drop  their  eggs  in  water,  ordinarily  in  those 
stagnant  places  occupied  by  frogs,  but  the  young 
leave  and  never  afterward  return  to  it,  as  soon 
as  their  tadpole  transformation  is  finished. 
Sometimes  a  string  of  eggs  one  or  two  yards  in 
length  may  be  seen.  Frogs'  eggs  are  mixed  up 
in  mass  of  gelatinous  matter ;  hence  it  is  easy  to 
determine  to  which  they  belong. 

When  tadpoles  leave  the  shell  they  breathe 
by  gills,  and  feed  at  first  on  the  gelatinous  mass 
in  which  long  strings  of  eggs  are  entangled. 
Nearly  ninety  days  arc  represented  to  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  a  change  in  their  respiratory 
apparatus  to  make  them  air-breathing.  In  the 
mean  while  four  limbs  are  gradually  developed, 
which  existed  from  the  beginning  in  an  embry- 
otic  form.  First  the  hind  legs  appear,  and 
next  the  arms,  which  protrude  through  natural 
openings  in  the  skin — as  a  gentleman  slips  his 
arms  through  hemmed  slits  in  his  cloak.  And 
finally  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbed.  At  once 
they  emerge  from  the  wafer,  the  lungs  are  in- 
flated, the  gills  close,  never  again  to  move,  and 
the  toad  and  frog  thus  become  ever  after  air- 
breathing,  carnivorous  reptiles. 

Neither  of  them  arc  amphibious,  as  vulgarly 
supposed,  inhaling  cither  air  or  water,  as  most 
convenient.  They  breathe  exclusively  through 
minute  nostrils  till  the  mouth  is  distended,  when 
by  acts  of  the  will  it  is  forced  into  the  mem- 
branous lungs  —  the  whole  mouth  performing 
the  office  of  a  bellows.  On  imparting  its  oxy- 
gen to  the  blood,  the  air  is  expelled  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

Such  are  some  of  the  singular  metamorphoses 
those  apparently  insignificant,  harmless  reptiles 
undergo.  It  is  said  by  some  authorities  that 
four  years  arc  required  to  give  a  perfect  devel- 
opment so  that  they  arc  capable  of  propagating 
the  race. 

Thev  have  a  single  heart  and  cold  blood. 
Their  vital  tenacity  is  such  that  the  oxygen 
taken  into  the  circulation  by  a  single  breath 
will  suffice  to  maintain  life  for  months  in  raCO)  - 
sion.  In  diving,  therefore,  it  is  merely  sus- 
pended respiration.  On  rising,  however  long 
they  may  have  been  submerged,  oxygen  is  de- 
manded again. 

Wittter  must  be  introduced  into  the  system  to 
dilute  their  food,  and  yet  they  can  not  drink  by 
the  mouth.    It  is  imbibed  by  cutaneous  absorp- 
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tion.  Thus  it  reaches  the  stomach  to  facilitate 
digestion.  In  showery  weather,  in  summer, 
shoals  of  young  toads  are  hopping  about  in  great 
glee.  The  object  is  to  be  refreshed  with  pure 
water,  which,  pattering  on  their  backs,  is  rap- 
idly appropriated  within.  It  is  by  that  sin- 
gular cutaneous  provision  for  absorbing  fluids 
that  they  may  have  survived  for  centuries,  if 
life  with  them  is  thus  prolonged,  by  absorb- 
ing vitalizing  properties  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  minute  crevices  in  apparently  solid  rock, 
or  the  capillary  tubes  of  mammoth  trees. 

Those  unsightly  excrescences  which  stud  the 
backs  of  old  toads  particularly,  are  not  cells  for 
secreting  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  they  can  eject. 
Shakspeare  gave  currency  to  a  prevailing  pre- 
judice on  that  account,  common  in  his  day,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  ours.  But  it  is  an  error 
made  classical. 

"We  are  taught  by  these  investigations  that 
even  the  insignificant  toad  may  be  turned  to 
practical  account.  Unobtrusive,  positive  in 
character,  never  interfering  beyond  his  appoint- 
ed sphere,  it  accomplishes  the  business  for 
which  it  was  intentionally  designed,  viz.  :  to 
keep  insects  within  reasonable  bounds  of  con- 
trol, that  their  excessive  multiplication  should 
not  operate  to  the  permanent  disadvantage  or 
extinction  of  tender  plants  or  other  races.  In 
various  ways  they  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  garden.  They  are  as  important 
in  one  specific  direction  as  the  birds  in  another, 
when  unmolested  and  allowed  to  act  out  their 
own  instinctive  disposition. 


.  COST  OF  A  HOME. 

IT  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  opportuni- 
ties— the  enjoyments  which  young  unmarried 
men  have  within  their  reach.  But  libraries 
and  model  coffee-shops  don't  sew  on  buttons, 
nor  is  it  without  the  help  of  the  most  lively  im- 
agination that  a  clerk,  or  indeed  any  other  sensi- 
ble person,  can  perceive  his  beau-ideal  of  a  lit- 
tle household  angel  in  the  green  spectacled  fe- 
males who  preside  at  the  dingy  lecture-room  just 
around  the  corner.  As  applied  to  unmarried 
men  in  general,  and  to  clerks  in  particular,  to 
all  the  associations  and  societies  which  have  for 
their  aim  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
such  people — to  all  such  societies  that  fail  to 
furnish  a  home  for  a  man,  we  have  one  grand 
objection  to  offer  :  It  don't  pay.  As  far  as  ex- 
pression goes,  the  term  is  very  vulgar ;  but  it  is 
telling — it  is  true.  To  be  informed  that  one 
never  misses  that  which  one  has  never  possessed 
is  small  consolation  for  a  homeless  man,  be- 
cause, in  his  case,  the  assertion  is  false  every 
time  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  comparative 
conditions  of  life  ;  and  such  impressions  are  of 
hourly  occurrence.  And  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  it  would  require  the  liveliest  imagination 
conceivable  in  order  to  discover  home  life  in  the 
fashionable  arrangement  which  determines  his 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  to  take  place  within 
the  walls  of  a  boarding-house. 


The  problem  to  be  solved,  is  to  ascertain  the 
pecuniary  minimum  that  will  serve  as  an  assured 
basis  of  a  private  household,  or  home;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  to  enumerate  the  items  commanding 
our  attention,  and  with  the  synthesis  to  present 
the  reader  with  a  form  not  only  rational  but 
comprehensive  as  a  treatment  of  the  most  reme- 
diable ills  of  the  class  of  men  and  women  whose 
cause  we  are  advocating. 

Giving  our  observations  a  direct  application, 
let  us  assume  $2000  to  be  the  income  of  a  man 
desirous  of  enjoying  life  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
Avord,  and  let  us  likewise  suppose  him,  through 
rigid  economy,  to  have  laid  up  that  amount  dur- 
ing the  eighteen  months  previous  to  his  mar- 
riage. He  will  then  desire  to  invest  his  money 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  render  him,  in  time, 
independent  of  the  precarious  condition  of  house- 
holders in  general,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unpro- 
ductive demands  which  are  annually  made  upon 
his  income  in  the  form  of  house  rent.  The  pos- 
session of  even  a  modest  building  site  in  a  city 
gives  a  man  the  air  of  substantialness  that  just- 
ly belongs  to  owners  of  real  estate ;  and  possess- 
ing a  lot  in  a  respectable  neighborhood,  free 
from  all  liabilities,  the  proprietor  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  finding  persons  willing  to  ad- 
vance $2500  on  a  mortgage  upon  the  lot  and 
upon  the  house  which  is  to  be  built.  Along 
some  of  the  car  routes  of  Brooklyn,  within  an 
hour's  ride  of  the  city  of  New  York,  lots  of 
25  X 100  feet  can  be  purchased  for  the  cash  price 
of  $500  per  lot ;  and  granting  the  house  owner 
to  spend  $1500  on  furniture  (such  as  is  de- 
nominated "cottage  furniture"),  the  following 
statement  would  be  an  exhibit  of  the  outlay  of 
his  $2000  and  of  the  money  raised  for  building 
purposes : 

Cash  paid  for  building  lot   $500 

u      w     u  furnitUre   I500 

Mortgage  on  house  and  lot  for  5  years,  renewable 

for  3  years   2500 

This  statement  shows  the  entire  property  to 
be  worth  $1500  more  than  the  mortgage  calls 
for,  should  the  furniture  be  included  ;  and  inas- 
much as  $400  per  annum  is  regarded  as  a  rent 
so  low  that  many  .persons  are  anxious  to  take  a 
lease  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  upon  a 
dwelling  at  this  figure,  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
apply  the  same  amount  toward  the  canceling 
of  the  mortgage  suggested — which,  indeed,  can 
be  very  nearly  accomplished  within  the  time 
above  specified.  The  schedule  of  payments  on 
the  following  page  involves  the  principle  sug- 
gested. 

According  to  the  rule  there  employed  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  canceling  figure  will  be  $191  5G 
in  excess  of  the  previous  yearly  sum  of  $400,  or, 
in  other  words,  $591  56  will  be  the  amount  of 
the  final  payment  upon  the  mortgage. 

To  a  foreigner  newly  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  ignorant  of  the  domestic  evils 
that  reign  in  this  land  of  plenty,  it  must  appear 
highly  absurd  that  a  man  enjoying  an  income 
of  $2000  per  annum  should  be  forced  to  apply 
extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the  decent  mainte- 
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nance  of  his  family.  In  London,  in  a  healthy 
and  respectable  neighborhood  within  thirty  or 
forty  minutes'  walk  of  the  commercial  portion 
of  the  city,  6300  per  annum  is  regarded  as  a 
very  respectable  rental.  Living  in  general  is 
not  high ;  so  that  a  man  with  a  yearly  salary 
of  £300  can  afford  to  keep  house  and  to  enjoy 
some  of  the  luxuries  even  of  life.  But  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  under  the  present  system  of 
management,  the  equivalent  sum  of  61500  goes 
no  distance  at  all  toward  the  support  of  an  es- 
tablishment. But  this  condition  of  affairs  can 
not  exist  forever.  The  yearly  increase  of  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  London,  even  relatively  con- 
sidered, is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  city  of  New 
York — a  fact  that  goes  to  show  that,  while  there 
appears  to  be  no  ordinary  prescription  to  the 
growth  of  a  city,  the  maximum  valuation  of 
real  estate,  in  a  given  locality,  is  speedily  reach- 
ed, and  that  a  subsequent  inflation  in  its  rate 
of  value  is  but  a  temporary  evil.  The  fact  like- 
wise shows  that  the  magnitude  of  a  city  depends 
not  upon  a  positive  and  absorbent  wealth  of  its 
denizens,  but  upon  enterprise  founded  on  a 
partial  money  basis.  Leaving  the  present  ex- 
treme inflation  of  prices  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  eventually,  the 
valuation  of  real  estate  in  New  York  will  be 
coincident  with  that  of  London  to-day,  and  con- 
sequently the  average  of  every  description  of 
rates  will  correspondingly  decrease. 

To  have  a  home  without  a  majority  of  un- 
necessary luxuries  is  called,  nowadays,  a  sort 
of  offense  against  society.  And  yet  we  do  not 
think  a  man  will  greatly  err  ih  braving  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  seeking  his  terrestrial  heaven  in  a 
neat,  substantial  frame  dwelling  twenty-five  feet 
front  by  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  depth.  The 
house  would  be  small,  but  large  enough  to  fall 
under  the  title  of  being  respectable;  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  of  wood  does  not  prevent  its 
being  the  abode  of  refined  people,  who,  rather 
than  to  let  Happiness  shiver  on  the  broad  stairs 
of  ideality,  are  sensible  enough  to  seek,  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  a  reasonable  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  to  surround  themselves 
with  the  blessings  of  domestic  life. 

Whatever  care  children  may  require,  until 
they  shall  have  reached  a  considerable  age,  they 
demand  but  a  small  figure  of  the  domestic  ex- 


pense. Thus,  for  the  first  few  years,  the  reason- 
able annual  outlay  for  the  necessaries  and  the 
comforts  of  life  can  be  rated  at  an  aggregate 
sum  of  $1500  per  three  persons,  and  about  $500 
per  each  extra  couple  of  adults  that  might  be 
added  to  the  family  circle.  As  regards  food, 
fuel,  and  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  luxuries 
of  life,  the  military  tables  of  subsistence  furnish 
us  an  excellent  guide  to  the  rule  of  quantity ; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  an  acknowledged  judicious 
outlay  upon  wearing  apparel,  wo  can  not  great- 
ly err  in  our  estimate  of  cost  of  the  entire  re- 
sponsibilities entailed  upon  domestic  life.  We 
here  offer  the  reader  a  fairly  estimated  table  of 
the  quantity  of  provisions  (and  their  prices)  nec- 
essary for  the  sustenance  of  three  persons  during 
a  single  week.  The  rule  of  quantity  is  founded 
upon  ''The  Revised  Regulations  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  (pages  277,  279,  280)  : 
Philadelphia,  18G1."  We  have  based  the  prices 
upon  what  tradesmen  term  "a  wholesale  pur- 
chase" of  all  imperishable  articles  of  food,  and 
the  perishable  articles  are  rated  at  the  retail 
prices  demanded  for  first-class  provision. 

Inasmuch  as  prices  are  variable,  while  the 
official  titles  of  given  quantities  arc  invariable, 
the  rules  of  relative  quantity,  and  consequently 
of  price,  can  always  be  predetermined  by  the 
following  table,  which  we  give  from  The  Revised 
Regulations,  etc.  The  only  precaution  to  be 
taken  in  calculating  the  various  quantities  is  to 
deduct  one-tenth  the  weight  or  measure  from 
each  item,  as  the  military  excess  allowed  for 
wastage. 

Rations  for  one  Person  for  a  single  Portion  of  any  given 
•  common  Article  of  Food. 


Description. 

Pounds. 

Ounces 

Gills. 

Pork)  ... 

Beef|  either  

<; 

12 
4 

2 

!,{eiin9j  either  

Rice  j 

> 
1 

{:: 

1.6 

1 

i 

2 

i 

n 

JIG. 
10  i) 

i 

The  results  here  obtained  show  the  average 
of  tabic  expenses  for  three  adults  to  be  about 
$2  41  per  day,  if  the  provision  be  properly  pur- 


Payments  on  Interest  and  Principal  of  Mortgage  on  $2500,  dating  from  May,  1SG7,  to  May,  1875. 

1337-l^GS  $2500  00  interest  due  (7  per  cent.),  1SGB  $175  00 

Payment,  May,  1868.         226  00 

2275  00  " 


226  fiO  equal  to  n  rent  of  $4'»o 


It 

Slay,  1SG0. . . 

.     240  75 

2034  25 

M 

M;ty,  1S70. . . 

.      257  GO 

1770  66 

U 

May,  1S71. . . 

275  G3 

1501  02 

H 

May,  1S72. . . 

.     294  93 

"1206  09 

tt 

May,  1S73... 

.      315  57 

890  52 

|( 

May,  137-1. . . 

.     337  66 

552  86 

U 

May,  1S75  . . 

.     861  30 

191  5G 

1SG9. . . 

.  159  25 
240  75 

u 

(1 

...  400 

1870. . . 

.  142  40 
257  <;o 

u 

(i 

...  400 

1871. . . 

.  124  37 
275  03 

u 

H 

...  4W 

1872. . . 

.  105  07 
294  93 

u 

it 

...  400 

1873  ,. 

84  43 
315  57 

11 

n 

...  400 

1874... 

.  62  34 
337  06 

U 

11 

...  400 

1875. . . 

.  38  70 
361  80 

U 

H 

...  400 
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veycd  and  not  intrusted  to  servants.  The  total 
yearly  expenditure  would  therefore  be  set  down 
as  below. 

The  excess  above  alluded  to  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  far  greater  than  one-tenth  ;  as  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  is  not  com- 
monly used  for  domestic  purposes  except  for  the 
making  of  pies  and  other  luxuries,  bread  being 
purchased  as  a  general  rule.  If  there  exists 
any  doubt  regarding  the  quantity  or  number  of 
rations  contained  in  a  bushel  of  the  solid  vege- 
tables, we  may  again  quote  the  same  authorities 
by  stating,  that 


A  bushel  of  beans  weighs  00  pounds. 
M     "  potatoes  weighs  GO  pounds. 

"  onions  weighs  57  pounds. 
14     "  dried  peaches  weighs  3S  pounds. 
"     u  dried  apples  weighs  22  pounds. 
lk     u  suit  weighs  50  pounds. 

The  price  of  a  given  vegetable  known,  we  can 
thence  arrive  at  the  value  of  a  single  ration. 

These  facts,  which  we  have  brought  together 
from  reliable  sources,  show  conclusively  that  it 
lies  within  the  power  of  clerks  to  materially 
lessen  the  ills  with  which  their  lives  are  em- 
bittered. But  though  the  mere  possession  of  a 
home  is  a  matter  for  self-congratulation,  this  is 


Three  Meals.  Sunday 


Table  and  Household  Expenses. 

Roasting  Beef.    5  lis.,  @  35  cents  per  ft  $1 

Mackerel.    1  lb.,  @  15  cents  per  lb  

(Potatoes.    H  ft.,  @  $'  50  per  bushel  ,  

Vegetables!  Onions.    £  ft.,  @  $1  25  per  bushel  

(Vegetable  luxuries  

("Bread.   2?  loaves,  @  10  cents  

Milk.    1  quart,  @  10  cents  

Sugar  (Stuart's  A).    12$  oz.,  @  15  cents  per  ft  

Tea.  _  _ 

coffee' 'i'fo/. .... 

Butter.    -J  ft.,  @  CO  cents  

Dessert.    Flour,  rice,  eggs,  and  spices  


Necessaries 


Three  Meals.  Mondav. 


Three  Meals.  Tuesday. 


Three  Meals.  Wednesday. 


Three  Meals.  Thursday. 


Three  Meals.  Friday. 


Three  Meals.  Saturday. 


(Gold  roast  beef  

Fresh  fish.    1\  ft-,  @  12  cents  

Vegetables  in  general  

Necessaries   1 

Dessert  and  spices  


Soup  from  bones  of  beef  (with  mixed  vegetables) 

Beef-steak.    1?  Its.,  @  "5  cents  per  ft  

Vegetables  in  general  

Necessaries  

Dessert  


75 
15 
04 
02 
15 
22 
10 
12 
05 
10 
45 
25 

00 
18 
21 
04 
25 

0G 
53 
21 
04 
25 


Corned  Beef. 

Cabbage  

Vegetables  in  general 

Necessaries  

Dessert  

Mackerel  


5  fts.,  ©  231  cents  per  lb   1  IT 

  ('6 

 .\   21 

  1  04 

  25 

  15 


Bound  of  beef.    5  lbs.,  @  22|  cents  per  lb   1 

Corned  beef  hash  .  

Vegetables  iu  general  

Necessaries   1 

Dessert  


Fish.    5  fts.,  @  12  cents  

Vegetable,  split  pea,  or  bean  soup  

Vegetables  in  general  (in  less  quantity). 

Necessaries  

Dessert  - 


Stewed  beef  (from  round)  

Vegetables,  necessaries,  dessert,  and  1}  lb.  beefsteak  or  mutton. 


12 
04 
21 
04 
25 

60 
10 
16 
04 
25 

00 
02 


S3  40 


1  03 


2  oa 


2  S3 


2  C6 


2  15 


2  02 
$16  SS 

Table  expenses  for  365  days,  @  $2  41  per  day   $S79  05 

Clothing  for  "  Self "  per  each  IS  months,  $150)       annum    200  00 

it      u    "Wife"       u  u        150  J,iiuuiu  

Physician's  service   50  00 

Pew-rent  for  two  persons,  @  $5  per  annum   10  00 

Philharmonic  subscription  (including  car  fare)   16  00 

Library  subscription   3  00 

Car  and  Ferry  fare  to  and  from  business  (300  days)   46  35 

Servant  hire,  @  $8  per  month   90  00 

Two  cords  of  split  wood,  @  $18  00   36  00 

Coal  for  kitchen  range  (305  days),  9  tons,  @  $S  50    76  50 

u     "  portable  furnace  in  basement,  etc.  (1S2  days,*,  4}  tons   3S  25 

Kerosene  oil,*  \  \  pints  per  day  (365  days)  .•.   54  75 

Water  rates  (on  two-story  dwelling)   ^00 

Insurance  on  house  ($  of  1  per  cent,  on  $2500)   12  50 

"  '*  furniture  (three-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  on  $1500)   9  00 

Taxes  on  assessed  value  of  property  (3  per  cent,  on  $3000)   90  00 

Payments  on  principal  and  interest  of  mortgage  •   ^00  00 

$2027  00 

*  The  absurd  rates  demanded  by  the  City  gas  corporations  has  led  us  to  substitute  the  much-vilified  burning  fluid. 
It  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  tins  article  that  has  caused  so  much  destruction  to  life  aud  property. 
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not  in  itself  the  ultimatum  that  is  within  their 
reach.  To  this  class  of  beings  appears  to  be  in- 
trusted the  duty,  the  privilege,  of  maintaining 
an  intellectual  home.  Possessing  all  the  suscep- 
tibility to  refinement  that  characterizes  the  ma- 
jority of  people  born  in  a  more  fortunate  condi- 
tion of  life,  and  yet  flung,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
very  edge  of  a  class  that  has  want  and  vulgar 
poverty  for  its  companions,  the  people  whose 
cause  we  are  advocating  stare  the  misfortunes 
of  the  latter  class  in  the  very  face,  and  are 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  benefits,  the  social  edu- 
cation, which  their  more  fortunate  fellow-ercat- 
nres  are  able  to  buy.  But  if  one  is  to  borrow 
trouble,  is  it  necessary  that  the  children  of  pa- 
rents in  narrow  circumstances  should  receive 
but  a  wretched  primary  education  ;  or  because 
it  is  a  rule  followed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  is  it  obligatory  upon  clerks  to 
trust  an  expensive  school  with  the  inculcation 
of  those  moral  and  aesthetic  refinements  which 
are  most  properly  acquired  at  the  mother's 
knee  ?  The  instant  we  make  home  injluence  and 
(even  a  partial)  home  education  the  foundation 
of  family  government,  the  question  of  domestic 
life  assumes  a  light  wholly  differing  from  that 
in  which  it  is  commonly  viewed.  And  with  re- 
gard to  people  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  extremes  of  the  whole  community,  so  con- 
siderable in  number,  and  so  impressible  as  the 
class  to  which  we  have  dedicated  our  article, 
their  establishment  in  the  domestic  scale  of  life, 
and  the  infusion  of  such  principles  throughout 
the  body,  must  unquestionably  affect  in  a  bene- 
ficial manner  the  entire  chain  of  society.  For 
the  present  we  must  conclude  with  the  remark, 
that  while  something  remains  to  be  done  fortius 
numerous  class  of  individuals,  much  remains  to 
be  vndone.  It  ought  to  be  an  empty  regret  for 
ns,  if  the  sister  of  our  belle  ideale  chooses  to 
marry  the  rich  Smith,  or  if  Miss  Jones,  who  is 
"such  a  perfect  lady,"  disdains  to  live  in  a  cot- 
tage, or  indeed  in  any  tiling  short  of  a  boarding- 
house,  "a  large  one,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
society."  There  is  no  dearth  of  sensible  Miss 
Smiths,  and  la  belle  idfale  will  find  that  all  the 
men  are  not  geese.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
so  much  real  misery  in  humbug,  and  such 
thorough  humbug  at  the  bottom  of  our  little 
miseries,  that  it  is  a  subject  for  wonder  why 


'  sensible  men  and  women  have  not  called  a  con- 
vention and  tumbled  the  betinseled  deity  down 
the  back  stairs  of  society.  And  especially  when 
humbug  is  involved  in  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  a  man 

|  and  woman  have  just  cause  for  mutual  love, 

j  they  are  fools  not  to  be  happy  together  under 

:  merely  tolerable  circumstances,  instead  of  living 
separate  in  the  tinsel  of  a  condition  not  far  rc- 

-  moved  from  that  which  they  appear  so  heartily 
to  dread.  And  if  it  will  superinduce  the  over- 
throw of  the  god  Humbug  from  his  pedestal  in 
the  hearts  of  such  men  and  women,  we  assure 
them  that  their  determined  status  in  the  domes- 
tic condition  will  be  immeasurably  more  re- 
spectable than  the  flimsiness  with  which  they 
envelop  their  stilted,  unreal  course  of  life,  the 
veil  of  which  is  penetrated  by  every  body  except 
themselves.  The  fiat  of  a  self-constituted  Opin- 
ion has  promulgated  laws  as  groundless  in  just- 
ness as  the  claim  by  which  it  sways  the  silly 
multitude.  A  false  and  irresponsible  order  of 
society  brands  us  with  a  peculiar  term  of  its  own 
invention,  and  we  tremble  as  though  the  thun- 
ders of  Truth  had  been  hurled  against  us.  Wo 
will  not  be  happy  because  we  can  not  afford  to 
torture  ourselves  with  the  criticisms  of  envious 
neighbors.  It  is  the  old  story  of  "  the  man,  the 
boy,  and  the  ass,"  rehearsed  in  broadcloth  and 
cheap  finery;  but  with  "The  Moral"  left  out. 
It  is  so  comme  il  faut  to  smother  "The  Moral" 
under  gingham  and  home-spun  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  lugging  into  the  presence  of  refined  socu  ty 
such  vulgarities  as  the  being  who  travels  night- 
ly to  his  haven  of  rest,  the  welcome  voices  that 
greet  his  return,  the  conviction  that  the  word 

'  home  sounds  no  longer  like  a  mockery  in  the  car 
— the  quaint  adage,  that  "home  is  home,  be  it 

i  ever  so  homely." 

!     Life  is  but  an  imperfect  labor  if  it  docs  not 
|  involve  the  highest  duties  of  its  state.    Like  a 
1  butterfly,  we  may  flutter  along  the  surface  of  the 
'  social  state,  and  paint  our  wings  with  a  thou- 
sand hues ;  but  we  gather  no  treasure  in  our 
summer  day,  and  an  after-season  will  sweep  us 
beneath  the  dead  leaves,  an  unsightly,  nameless 
worm.    The  man  who  can  be  happy  at  a  cheap 
price  is  a  fool  to  pay  roundly  for  the  certainty 
of  being  miserable;  and  those  who  will  be  fools 
must  suffer  the  penalty. 
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Fi.ttng  out,  a  poor  waif,  on  the  Stream  of  Time — 

The  rushing  river  of  Might  ana  Mind- 
She  rests  where  Old  Trinity's  sweet  hells  chime: 

A  young  girl,  helpless,  poor,  and  hlind. 
A  spray  of  head-work  her  fingers  hold, 

Which  she  fashions  to  trinkets  fine  and  small: 
Oh  who  shall  guess  what  prayers  are  told 

As  she  counts  her  heads  by  the  church-yard  wall! 

Little  by  little,  and  tier  on  tier, 

She  builds  as  a  wild-bird  builds  her  neat; 
While  unfle Iged  hopes  and  nameless  fears 

Flutter  out  from  her  brooding  breast. 
O'er  her  checks  the  flickering  sunlight  glows; 

Hot  tears  on  her  thin  hands  .-parkling  fall; 
While  the  throbbing  city  ebbs  and  flows 

Past  the  maiden  that  weaves  by  the  church-yard  wall. 


Six  pretty  globelets  of  pearly  white, 

With  one  of  gold — and  the  mesh  is  mnde; 
In  the  Dead-Sea  waves  of  her  endless  night, 

Netting— how  vainly! — for  daily  bn  I. 
Wan  thoughts  like  birds  o'er  a  sunset  pool, 

Dimple  her  feature-,  thin  and  small, 
While  the  human  tide  whirls  on  to  its  goal, 

L'li.'id  to  the  woe  by  tiie  church-yard  wall. 

Alas!  for  the  Bind  that  will  DOt  see! — 

Alas!  for  the  Deaf  that  will  not  hear!— 
While  want  and  woe  and  misery 

Darken  the  daylight  and  stun  the  car. 
More  hope  fur  the  Heathen,  with  never  a  creed, 

Who  ba-des  in  (iod's  sunlight,  that  ihlOM  o'er  pit, 
Than  th*  Christian*  that  pa«s  in  Um  h  hi  r  of  nee  I 

The  poor  that  starves  by  the  church-yard  wall. 


WE  hope  that  none  of  our  British  cousins  were 
disposed  to  smile  at  our  enthusia-sm  over  our 
royal  visitor,  Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
True  wisdom,  the  philosophers  tell  us,  is  to  make 
the  most  and  the  host  of  what  you  have.  Of  course 
our  British  brethren,  who  have  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  royalty  of  the  very  first  order — who 
keep  a  Queen  and  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  roy- 
al Dukes  and  Duchesses  and  Highnesses  at  an  enor- 
mous expense — who  pay  for  royal  palaces  and  cas- 
tles and  seats  at  discretion,  besides  exhibiting  a 
royal  crown  under  a  glass  case  in  the  Tower — will 
think,  in  their  own  expressive  phrase,  "small  beer" 
of  our  raptures  over  her  Sandwich  Majesty.  They 
have  bought  the  right  to  be  critical  in  such  mat- 
ters. But  our  monarchical  critics  should  remem- 
ber that  most  of  us  never  saw  a  Queen,  and  we 
have  been  carefully  taught  that  we  must  be  very 
good  indeed  if  we  expect,  even  when  we  die,  to  go 
to  Paris  and  see  a  real  Emperor  and  Empress; 
while,  perhaps,  superior  and  prolonged  virtue  may 
carry  us  so  far  as  beyond  the  Rhine  to  behold  an 
actual  Serene  Highness  of  Schlippen-Schloppen,  or 
a  Grand  Duke  of  Pumpcrnickle,  in  the  flesh.  But 
these  are  visions  of  ecstacy — the  possibilities,  mere- 
ly, of  another  and  a  higher  sphere. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  moderate  and  unsophistic- 
ated tastes  in  royalty  would  be  satisfied  by  a  King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  if  we  could  do  no  better. 
We  had,  indeed,  a  few  years  since  the  opportunity 
of  contemplating  a  living  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  of 
the  large  crowds  with  which  New  York  greets  ev- 
ery fresh  spectacle  that  which  waited  for  his  coming 
seemed  to  be  the  largest.  It  filled  doors,  windows, 
roofs,  steps,  sidewalks,  lanterns,  posts,  awnings, 
trees,  railings,  and  was  as  good-humored  and  well- 
behaved  a  throng  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  A 
large  part  of  those  amiable  spectators  had  seen  the 
mermaid,  and  the  Albinos,  and  the  fat  woman,  and 
the  stuffed  elephant  at  Barnum's,  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  here  they  were — such  is  the  benignity 
of  Providence  to  a  model  republic — about  to  behold 
a  living  royal  Prince  gratis.  The  faithful  histori- 
an will  record  that  they  were  worthy  the  high  priv- 
ilege. As  for  the  elect  damosels  who  afterward 
danced  with  him,  and  broke  down  in  his  august  so- 
ciety through  the  impromptu  floor  of  the  late  la- 
mented Academy  of  Music,  they  preserve  the  inci- 
dent doubtless  in  sacred  family  tradition,  and  the 
memory  will  be  transmitted  to  the  ultimate  gener- 
ations of  their  houses  as  a  precious  heir-loom.  In- 
deed there  are  matrons  comely  and  gi-acious  still  to 
be  encountered  in  the  most  perfumed  circles,  who 
have  the  air  of  peculiar  darlings  of  fortune,  and 
bear  themselves  witli  a  mien  of  affable  superiority 
to  all  contemporary  events,  but  the  secret  of  whose 
beatification  is  not  comprehended  until  they  are 
pointed  out  with  awe  as  partners  of  the  Prince  de 

Joinville  at  Mrs.  's  famous  ball  of  a  quarter 

of  a  century  ago.  Did  any  of  those  mild  matrons, 
who  might  have  been  at  Washington  four  years 
since,  recognize  in  a  very  quiet,  very  deaf  old  gen- 
tleman, who  went  about  modestly  peering  into  ev- 
ery thing,  the  royal  and  gallant  sailor  Prince  of  that 
earlier,  rosy  time  ? 

The  British  brother  who  feels  that  he  has  an  un- 
divided thirty  millionth  part  of  interest  in  the  re- 
motest Plantagenct  or  princely  Tudor,  was  doubt- 
less inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  grand-daugh- 


ter of  more  or  less  honest  John  Young,  a  British 
Jack  tar,  appearing  as  a  queen,  and  graciously  giv- 
ing audience  to  the  special  embassador  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Eoreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  respect- 
fully inviting  her  to  become  the  guest  of  the  na- 
tion. But  the  same  brother  would  kneel,  tingling 
with  delight  at  the  overpowering  condescension,  if 
the  Empress  of  France  should  proffer  him  her  lilv 
hand  to  salute.  And  why  not  the  grand-daughter 
of  John  Young  as  well  as  Miss  Montijo  ?  Nay,  did 
not  Victoria,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  descend  the 
grand  staircase  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  offer  her  in- 
effable cheek  to  the  oscular  salutation  of  Miss  Mon- 
tijo's  husband  ?  That  was  not  only  right,  but  right 
royal,  by  the  etiquette  ;  yet  who  was  that  husband 
but  the  nephew  of  a  Corsican  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery ? 

That  is  only  saying  that  the  most  umbrageous 
oak  springs  from  an  acorn.  All  royalty  has  a  be- 
ginning, good  British  brother.  Kings  first  crown 
themselves,  as  the  Corsican  lieutenant  did  with  the 
iron  croAvn  of  Lombardy  at  Monza.  Indeed,  only 
those  who  are  able  to  crown  themselves  found  royal 
lines,  and  "  King  by  the  grace  of  God''  really  means 
only  king  by  the  grace  of  an  ancestor's  right  arm 
or  cunning  brain.  That  grim  jester,  Count  Otho 
Von  Bismarck,  who  has  been  turning  Germany  and 
Europe  upside  down,  says  with  a  fine  feudal  air, 
"Prussian  monarchs  have  received,  not  from  the 
people,  but  by  Divine  Grace,  a  practically  unlimit- 
ed power,  a  portion  of  which  they  have  voluntarily 
granted  to  the  people."  Felix  Holt  Avould  treat  the 
Herr  Count's  remark  with  exactly  the  respect  it  de- 
serves by  saying,  "  Grace  of  fiddlestick!  He  gets 
his  power  from  the  elbow  grease  of  the  old  Counts 
of  Brandenburg."  And  when  we  have  come  so  far, 
why  is  not  that  original  ointment  of  royalty  as  re- 
spectable in  a  British  sailor  as  in  a  German  man-at- 
arms,  or  a  Corsican  lieutenant? 

In  a  late  admirable  letter  from  Paris  we  read, 
with  ardor  and  satisfaction,  that  the  ruler  of  France 
has  usually  one  or  two  kinds  of  soup,  a  bit  of  fish,  a 
plate  of  roast,  and  a  chop,  at  dinner,  with  alight  pud- 
ding and  perhaps  a  crumb  of  old  cheese  by  way  of 
dessert.  But  we  confess  reading  with  an  equally 
respectful  awe  that  the  dowager  ruler  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  "partook  heartily  of  gumbo  soup, 
chicken,  green  pease,  succotash,  and  all  the  other 
delicacies  of  the  season."  Our  kind  Parisian  in- 
formant, writing  to  the  papers,  also  described  the 
country  costume  of  the  Corsican  lieutenant's  neph- 
ew. He  wears  high  boots,  it  seems,  of  convenient 
material  and  form,  when  he  rides  to  hunt  in  the 
park  at  Compiegne — a  domain  which  is  kept  for  him 
by  the  people  of  France  in  gratitude  for  his  great 
public  services.  But  Mr.  Jenkins,  our  amiable  fel- 
low-citizen, conveys  no  less  gratification  in  inform- 
ing us  that  "  Her  Majesty  wore  for  the  drive  in  the 
Park  a  black  and  steel-gra}r  grenadine  dress,  of 
small  pattern,  with  a  Japanese  cloak  of  the  same 
material,  trimmed  handsomely,  and  a  black  velvet 
jockey  hat  with  black  and  white  feathers.  Also 
dark  kid  gloves,  and  a  single  jewel  of  unusual  brill- 
iancy fastened  in  the  collar  of  the  dress  at  the 
throat."  Mr.  Jenkins  reserves  the  following  fact 
as  a  bonne  louche:  "Her  visiting  cards  have  a 
mourning  border,  in  memory  of  his  late  Majesty, 
husband  of  Queen  Emma,  King  Kamehameha  IV., 
now  dead."    Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Paris,  does  not  speak 
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of  the  visiting  cards  of  his  Imperial  personage  ;  but 
they  too,  without  doubt,  have  a  mourning  border  in 
memory  of  the  fellow-Frenchmen  of  his  Majesty 
who  died  suddenly  of  grape-shot  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  December,  185"2,  and  for 
those  who  more  lingeringly  perished  at  Cayenne 
and  elsewhere. 

As  for  the  public  services  of  the  two  potentates, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  further 
states,  being  a  dowager,  "and  not  having  any  af- 
fairs of  state  to  engross  her  attention — she  being  a 
sincere  Christian,  as  above  stated,"  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  engaged  in  raising 
money  for  the  propagation  of  Episcopal  Christianity 
in  her  soft  and  sunny  realms.  In  England  Her 
Sandwich  Island  Majesty  was  honorably  received 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  obtained  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  her  pious  purpose.  Her  im- 
perial cousin  of  France  is  also  engaged  in  propaga- 
ting his  gospel  of  Cajsarism  by  the  pen  and  other- 
wise, both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  undertaken, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  mission  to  the  barbarous  Mex- 
icans, and,  on  the  other,  he  is  striving  for  the  conver- 
sion of  savage  Republicans,  and  the  gay  and  gallant 
nation,  more  used  than  we  to  such  luxuries  as  kings 
and  emperors,  foots  the  little  bills. 

The  British  brother  and  cousin  may  smile ;  but 
her  Majesty  in  steel-gray  grenadine,  and  busy,  in 
her  Japanese  cloak  and  black  velvet  jockey-hat, 
with  black  and  white  feathers,  in  teaching  High- 
church  Christianity  to  the  soft  Pacific  Islanders, 
has  quite  as  satisfactory  a  patent  of  royalty,  if  not 
quite  so  ancient  and  dusty,  as  the  Ilohenzollerns, 
the  Hapsburgs,  the  Braganzas,  or  the  Bonapartes. 
As  for  the  Guelphs  their  representative  is  also  a 
Queen,  honored  and  beloved,  and  there  shall  be  no 
comparisons.  But  the  mot  of  the  old  statesman  is 
more  than  ever  the  motto  of  modern  conviction, 
"  Your  Majesty's  self  is  but  a  ceremony."  If  the 
British  and  other  foreign  brethren  prefer  to  main- 
tain it  at  its  necessary  expense,  of  which  the  money 
is  the  smallest  part,  we  will  not  quarrel.  We  are 
wholly  content  to  indulge  in  the  ceremony  no  fur- 
ther than  in  following  with  attention  Mr.  Jenkins's  1 
graphic  account  of  the  royal  progress  of  her  Sand- 
wich Island  Majesty  at  her  own  cost. 

A  GREAT  historical  event  has  occurred  since  our 
last  talk,  and  it  has  been  received  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  course.  The  distance  between  Europe  and 
America  has  been  practically  annihilated  ;  the  At- 
lantic ocean  has  been  abolished;  steam  as  an  agent 
of  communication  has  been  antiquated;  we  read 
every  morning  the  previous  day's  news  from  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  and  there  is  no  excitement  whatever. 
Scarcely  a  bell  has  rung  or  a  cannon  roared.  Not  | 
even  a  dinner  has  been  eaten  in  honor  of  the  great 
event,  except  by  the  gentlemen  immediately  con-  , 
cerued;  and  the  salvo  of  speeches  which  usually 
resounds  upon  much  inferior  occasions  from  end  to 
end  of  the  country  has  been  omitted.  Indeed,  the 
first  thing  was  caviling  and  sneering,  and  ari  in- 
sinuation that  the  ocean  telegraph  was  no  "great 
shakes"  after  all.  Persons  of  a  cynical  turn,  how- 
ever, observed  that  the  defamatory  strain  proceeded 
from  the  newspapers,  upon  which  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  imposed  a  heavy  outlay.  For  the  in- 
satiable public  must  have  all  the  news  at  the  old 
expense ;  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
to  the  public,  no  news  is  worth  more  than  three  or 
five  cents. 

Indeed,  the  possible  results  of  the  immediate 


union  of  the  two  continents  are  so  incalculable  that 
all  the  commentators  have  avoided  speculation. 
They  will  be  so  rapidly  developed  that  we  can  well 
wait.  The  first  and  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  the  sweeping  away  of  the  old  and  intense  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  heading  of  "Three  days  (more 
or  less)  later  from  Europe,"  which  has  so  long  her- 
alded the  arrival  of  the  ocean  steamers.  The  steam- 
ers bring  the  cream  no  longer.  That  is  shot  elec- 
trically under  the  sea,  and  the  ships  suddenly  con- 
vey only  skim  milk.  They  are  yet  young  men 
who  remember  the  arrival  of  the  Sirius  and  the 
Liverpool  and  the  Great  Western.  Their  coming 
was  the  occasion  of  a  thousandfold  greater  excite- 
ment than  the  laying  of  the  cable.  Yet  if  some 
visionary  enthusiast  had  said  to  his  friend  as  they 
watched  with  awe  the  steaming  in  or  out  of  those 
huge  ships,  "Before  we  are  bald  or  gray  we  shall 
look  upon  these  vessels  as  we  now  look  from  the 
express  train  upon  the  slow  old  stage-coaches,"  he 
would  have  been  tolerated  only  as  a  harmless 
maniac.  But  this  kind  of  maniac  is  very  apt  to 
prove  the  only  wise  man.  The  sole  folly  is  in  set- 
ting limits  to  the  scope  and  results  of  invention. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  something  very  tantaliz- 
ing in  hearing  only  the  central  and  important  fact 
of  important  news.  The  details  arc  often  essential 
to  intelligence  as  well  as  satisfaction,  but  the  cost 
of  sending  messages  is  so  great  that  for  the  present 
the  explanatory  details  must  be  often  omitted. 
Thus  at  this  very  time  of  writing  the  telegraph  has 
just  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  asked  of  Prussia 
an  extension  of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine. 
Under  what  circumstances  and  upon  what  condi- 
tions we  do  not  hear,  and  we  are  left  a  prey  to 
boundless  speculation.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
will  correct  itself,  and  the  transmission  of  news  will 
become  a  science. 

The  name  which  will  be  always  associated  with 
this  historical  event  is  that  of  the  man  who  has  so 
patiently  and  unweariedly  persisted  in  the  project, 
Cyrus  W.  Field.  With  an  undaunted  cheerfulness, 
which  often  seemed  exasperating  and  unreasonable 
and  fanatical,  he  has  steadily  and  zealously  perse- 
vered, no  more  dismayed  or  baffled  by  apparent 
failure  than  a  good  ship  by  a  head  wind.  We  re- 
member meeting  him  one  pleasant  day  during  the 
last  spring  in  the  street  by  the  Astor  House  in  New 
York.  He  said  that  he  was  going  out  to  England 
by  the  next  steamer. 

"And  how  many  times  have  you  crossed  the 
ocean  ?" 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy  going  home  for  vacation,  "this  will  be  the 
twenty-second  voyage  I  have  made  Upon  this  busi- 
ness." And  his  e}'cs  twinkled  as  we  merrily  said 
good-by.  We  heard  of  him  no  more  until  wo  saw- 
bis  name  signed  to  the  dispatch  announcing  the 
triumph  of  his  blithe  faith  and  long  labor. 

A  PARAGRAPH  in  the  papers  announces  that  Dr. 
Stone  of  Washington  lias  been  commissioned  to 
make  a  marble  statin*  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  be 
placed  In  the  Capitol.  Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  SfeOJM 
as  a  sculptor  wo  are  wholly  ignorant.  Indeed  wo 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  his  name  before. 
Nor  does  it  appear  who  has  commis-ioned  him. 
Bat  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  work  worthy 
to  be  done.  There  is  a  statue  of  Hamilton  in  Bos- 
ton, carved  by  Dr.  Bimmor,  in  Qttincy  granite,  by  a 
private  order,  and  admirably  placed  in  Common- 
wealth Avenue.    But  Quincy  granite  can  not  make 
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an  expressive  statue,  and  whatever  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor  may  be,  the  effect  of  the  sculpture  is  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Stone  is  an  accomplished  artist,  for  as  the  work  is 
worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well. 

Indeed,  if  the  money  that  has  been  spent  upon 
Pcrsieo's  performances  and  upon  sundry  pictures — 
let  us  name,  not  invidiously,  Mr.  Powell's  De  Soto 
• — had  been  devoted  to  a  series  of  simple  statues  of 
the  great  lathers  of  the  Union,  placed  either  within 
the  Capitol  or  upon  the  spacious  terraces  around  it, 
we  could  contemplate  the  national  expenditure  for 
works  of  art  with  more  satisfaction  than  is  now 
possible.  Among  the  chief  of  these  fathers  would 
stand  Alexander  Hamilton — a  man  who  has  been 
ardently  idolized  and  reviled,  but  whose  truly  ap- 
preciative life  has  never  yet  been  written.  During 
the  late  war  an  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  Rietk- 
muller,  published  a  brief  biography,  very  much 
made  up  from  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis's  History 
of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the  amiable  author, 
who  was  of  the  Spence  school  among  his  country- 
men in  his  view  of  our  politics,  zealously  attempted 
to  show  that  we  were  in  a  trouble  which  Hamilton 
had  foreseen,  and  for  which  he  had  declared  there 
was  no  remedy.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  find  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  quoted  as  justifying  a  war  for  State 
sovereignty  in  the  Union  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the 
author's  view  was  that  the  trouble  sprang  from  the 
very  defects  which  Hamilton  tried  vainly  to  reme- 
dy ;  but  having  vainly  tried,  and  the  defects  being 
left  in  the  instrument,  there  was  no  remedy.  It  was 
a  very  great  pity,  but  the  only  Constitutional  fate 
for  the  United  States  was  total  ruin. 

The  book  was  evidently  written  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  forth  this  pleasing  truth,  and  the  biogra- 
phy was  incidental.  It  was  not  republished  in  this 
country,  although  one  house,  at  least,  announced  it ; 
and  the  loss  is  not  great,  for  although  it  was  a  clear 
and  fluent  narration,  it  was  merely  an  easy  compila- 
tion, and  of  no  value  as  an  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter and  power  of  Hamilton,  or  of  his  relation  to  the 
events  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  and  illus- 
trious a  part.  The  Honorable  Fernando  Wood, 
also,  when  he  was  Mayor  of  New  York— a  position 
to  Which  that  honest  patriot  was  invited  by  many 
of  the  most  "Conservative"  gentlemen  in  Wall 
Street  and  elsewhere  in  the  city — went  to  Richmond, 
in  Virginia,  and  delivered  a  discourse  upon  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  reproduced  in  the  papers,  and  so  the 
world  is  not  deprived  of  Thersites's  portrait  of 
Achilles.  The  work  of  John  C.  Hamilton  is  valu- 
able as  a  collection  of  Hamilton's  writings,  but  the 
proper,  just  biography  is  still  wanting. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  undoubtedly  the  master- 
mind of  his  time  in  our  history ;  and  although  the 
Constitution  was  not  what  he  would  have  made  it, 
no  man  more  sincerely  accepted  it  as  the  best  thing 
attainable,  infinitely  better  than  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, and  nobody  labored  more  zealously  and  suc- 
cessfully than  he  for  its  adoption.  Undoubtedly  he 
believed  its  defects  were  serious,  if  not  fatal ;  but  un- 
questionably he  anticipated  that  the  Union  would 
so  vindicate  itself  that  amendment  and  improve- 
ment would  be  gladly  and  peacefully  made.  He 
said  to  Josiah  Quincy,  in  1802,  that  he  thought  the 
Union  as  it  was  might  endure  thirty  years.  Put 
he  could  not  foresee,  as  no  man  could,  a  develop- 
ment and  a  discovery  ;  the  development  of  national- 
ity, and  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin.  It  was  the 
consequences  of  this  development  and  this  invention 
which  produced  the  war;  and  the  tendency  which 


has  saved  the  Union,  and  which  will  modify  tLe 
Constitution,  is  that  which  he  always  favored. 

Hamilton  was  no  less  faithful  to  human  rights 
than  Jefferson.  In  the  great  debate  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  Revolution  he  was  too  young  to 
tajke  a  very  conspicuous  part.  Yet  in  his  earliest 
writings  there  is  the  most  glowing  and  eloquent  as- 
sertion of  the  rights,  written  "as  with  a  sunbeam" 
upon  the  soul  of  man.  He  loved  the  English  pre- 
cedents rather  than  the  French,  because  he  believed 
progressive  liberty  was  surer  under  Anglo-Saxon 
than  under  Celtic  guidance.  Much  of  the  general 
popular  impression  of  Hamilton  is  derived  from 
those  who  bitterly  opposed  him,  who  wrere  his  polit- 
ical and  party  enemies ;  and  no  man  should  presume 
that  he  knows  what  Hamilton  was  until  he  has 
faithfully  studied  what  he  wrote,  and  has  carefully 
considered  his  public  career. 

A  noble  statue  of  him  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union 
of  Avhich  he  laid  the  corner-stone  would  be  a  truly 
national  ornament  and  inspiration. 


A  foreign  correspondent  says  that  Jenny  Lind 
was  lately  hissed  at  a  concert  because  her  voice  was 
so  much  gone.  If  it  were  a  Parisian  audience  the 
story  may  be  true,  because  Jenny  Lind  always 
treated  Paris  with  disdain,  and  Paris  retorted  by 
calling  her  a  pretty  ventriloquial  singer.  But  if  it 
were  an  English  audience  Ave  should  be  very  slow 
to  believe  the  report,  for  Jenny  Lind  always  com- 
manded so  much  respect  as  a  woman  as  well  as  ad- 
miration for  her  wonderful  artistic  power,  and  she 
was  so  peculiarly  honored  in  England,  that  it  would 
be  the  basest  ingratitude  and  indecency  to  insult 
her  in  the  way  described.  It  is  the  more  unlikely 
to  be  true  of  England,  also,  because  when  Grisi 
sang  in  London  during  the  spring,  she  was  informed 
by  expressive  silence  only  that  her  spell  was  power- 
less. If  it  were  not  for  the  cruel  streak  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, the  old  Bersekir  who  sometimes  shows 
himself,  we  should  think  it  impossible  that  Jenny 
Lind  could  be  hissed  any  where  in  England  because 
she  did  not  sing  with  the  same  voice  as  formerly. 

Yet  it  is  very  hard  for  any  actor  or  singer  who 
has  once  drained  to  the  bottom  the  foaming  cup  of 
enthusiastic  popular  applause  to  relinquish  its  hold. 
They  are  like  women  who  have  been  belles  and  who 
can  not  abdicate,  or  buckish  youth  who  can  not 
consent  to  become  older  and  to  dress  more  soberly. 
We  have  seen  a  woman  who  at  the  age  of  seventy 
still  wore  a  low-necked  dress  and  bared  her  arms  to 
the  shoulder.  We  know  a  gentleman  of  the  days 
of  George  the  Fourth  and  of  John  Quincy  Adams's 
Presidency  who  still  wears  the  costume  of  that  pe- 
riod. He  was  a  buck  then ;  he  is  a  Guy  now.  But 
if  Ave  look  kindly  upon  such  fond  tenacity,  hoAV 
much  more  generously  and  regretfully  should  Ave 
regard  the  reluctance  of  a  great  artist  Avho  has  seen 
the  delighted  world  at  his  feet,  to  believe  that  his 
poAver  is  gone  and  his  spell  outworn. 

Of  course  avc  must  not  expect  of  the  public  re- 
finement of  courtesy  and  feeling.  We,  for  instance, 
Avho  remember  Pasta  in  her  prime,  or  the  young 
Grisi,  or  Malibran — Ave  old  gentlemen  and  ladies 
Avho  stepped  stately  quadrilles  before  ever  Avaltzcs 
Avere,  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  must  remember 
that  the  audience  of  to-day,  like  the  dancers  of  the 
German,  are  of  another  generation.  They  do  not 
see  with  our  eyes  nor  feel  with  our  hearts.  When 
Pasta  sings,  it  is  not  the  magnificent  lyrical  queen 
whom  they  see  and  hear  Avith  their  memory  who  is 
before  them,  but  an  old  lady  Avith  a  cracked  voice. 
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Yet  for  her  traditional  glory  they  will  silently  tol- 
erate what  they  can  not  applaud.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Pasta  sang  for  the  last  time.  It  was  in  Lon- 
don, at  a  morning  concert  at  "  Her  Majesty's"  Op- 
era House.  The  Easy  Chair  stood  in  a  corner  and 
looked  on.  It  was  a  very  painful  spectacle,  except 
that  the  old  habit  of  command  and  the  noble  meth- 
od still  remained.  It  was  impossible  to  applaud, 
but  the  silence  was  full  of  respectful  sympathy. 
The  old  spinet  which  Handel  played  upon  would  be  a 
very  doleful  thing  to  hear,  but  who  could  laugh  at  it  ? 

So  in  Paris  the  Easy  Chair  heard  Duprez.  His 
voice  also  was  gone ;  but  he,  too,  could  not  believe 
that  he  had  lost  his  power.  He  sang  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  the  scene  of  his  old,  nightly  triumphs.  The 
throng  was  immense.  His  reception  was  enthusi- 
astic, for  the  audience  honored  in  him  the  exquisite 
skill  and  the  touching  grace  of  "  a  day  that  is  fled." 
Had  he  passed  across  the  stage  silently  bowing, 
he  might  have  had  some  thrill  of  the  old  feeling.  ! 
But  he  tried  to  sing  and  he  could  not.  His  voice 
broke.  It  was  thin  and  sharp  and  false.  Some- 
times no  sound  would  be  heard,  and  then  suddenly 
a  single  clear  sweet  note  rose  out  of  the  ruin,  and 
charmed  every  heart.  The  next  moment  all  was 
chaos  again.  There  could  be  no  enthusiasm,  no  ' 
affectation  of  pleasure,  and  the  curtain  can>e  down, 
chilly,  upon  an  uncomfortable  audience,  and  upon  ' 
an  artist  stung  to  the  heart  with  mortification  and 
shame.  The  army  will  applaud  to  frenzy  the  su-  | 
perannuated  General  as  he  rides  along  the  line  clad 
in  the  remembered  glory  of  great  deeds.  But  if  he 
assay  to  conduct  the  battle,  the  enemy  will  ask  no 
other  favor. 

Surely  for  a  singer  the  silence,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  smallness  of  the  audience  will  l*e  enough.  Hiss- 
ing is  an  insult  to  every  one  who  has  truly  honored 
the  artist.  Grisi  sang  but  one  evening  in  the 
spring — and  no  one  would  feel  so  deeply  as  Jenny 
Lind  herself  the  failure  of  her  voice.  If  she  has 
been  hissed  in  Paris,  which  did  not  hiss  Duprez,  it 
was  because  of  the  old  resentment  at  her  refusal  to 
sing  in  Paris  in  her  prime.  If  she  has  been  hissed 
in  England  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  people. 


That  the  cholera  has  not  stricken  the  country 
with  panic  is  mainly  due  to  the  thorough  discussion 
of  the  subject  and  the  ample  preparation  that  was 
every  where  made.  Yet  the  resistance  of  various 
kinds  offered  to  the  operations  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  has  been  a  mortifying  illustration 
of  the  want  of  a  truly  generous  public  spirit.  In- 
stead of  aiding  in  every  way  the  strenuous  and  es- 
sential efforts  of  the  Board  they  have  been  opposed 
by  protests,  injunctions,  and  slanders,  as  if  they 
were  a  despotism  aiming  at  oppression  and  injus- 
tice. "The  public  is  an  ass,  my  son,"  said  a  sen- 
tentious old  philosopher;  "but  don't  treat  it  as  I 
such,  or  it  will  kick  you." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  however,  who  ' 
have  so  faithfully  and  efficiently  labored  to  save  the  | 
city,  and  so  far  the  country,  from  pestilence,  have 
the  immense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  spite 
of  every  kind  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  they  have 
had  the  sympathy  of  all  sensible  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  sensible  men  have  not  the  author- 
ity to  enjoin  injunctions,  and  their  sympathy  has, 
therefore,  not  been  so  practically  serviceable  as  was 
desirable.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  established,  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  city  of  New  York  tolerably 
clean,  and  no  Commission  has  existed  in  vain  which 
has  proved  that. 


We  saw  lately  in  the  Round  Table  a  vigorous  and 
humorous  assault  upon  the  insolent  ill-manners  of 
the  attendants  at  railroad  stations  and  in  the  cars. 
The  picture  of  official  discourtesy  was  very  vividly 
but  upon  the  whole  not  falsely  drawn  ;  for  although 
the  pleasant  exceptions  arise  in  the  memory  of  every 
|  frequent  traveler  in  the  cars,  the  surly  style  of 
railroad  manners  is  unquestionably  the  type.  The 
\  critic  of  the  Round  Table  is,  however,  a  terrible  fel- 
I  low.  He  is  for  unsparing  measures.  He  will  have 
|  the  heroic  treatment.  "When  the  laws  of  behavior 
are  violated  in  a  car  the  passengers  are  then  and 
there  to  restore  the  majesty  of  law  by  the  most 
summary  processes.  We  are  afraid  that  public 
opinion  will  still  lag  behind  this  commendable  alac- 
rity. The  American  is  an  easy-to-be-imposed-upon 
citizen  of  the  world.  Every  day  confirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage  who  had  had  much  experience 
of  travel  and  of  mankind,  and  who  said  after  ob- 
servation of  life  upon  Broadway,  "  What  a  pusillan- 
imous people !  Nobody  dares  to  complain  of  the 
thirteenth  man  in  the  omnibus  !" 

But  how  John  Bull  would  complain !  How 
"  Aristides"  and  "  Viator"  and  t:  Cato"  would  thun- 
der in  the  Times  if  the  sacred  right  of  one  undivid- 
ed twelfth  part  of  one  omnibus  seat  were  unlawfully 
infringed  !  Let  us  honor  him  for  it !  The  service 
of  John  Bull  to  travel  is  immense.  He  has  carried 
the  tea-pot  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  has  estab- 
lished washbowls,  sheets,  and  blankets  in  the  most 
German  of  remote  villages.  He  is  the  great  non- 
conformist of  travel.  British  toast,  British  eggs, 
and  British  tea,  if  he  dies  for  it!  Thanks  to  him, 
it  has  dawned  upon  the  Italian  and  French  mind 
that  people  sometimes  want  to  wash  themselves, 
and  don't  always  want  to  have  their  food  smothered 
in  garlic.  The  picturesque  tourist  has  often  for- 
given the  clumping  Englishman,  with  the  insolent 
round  eye-glass  imbedded  in  his  rosy  moon  of  a  face, 
staring  and  stammering  and  stumbling  through  the 
scenes  most  sacred  to  sentiment — St.  Peter's  at  twi- 
light, for  instance,  or  the  Fountain  of  Egcria  in  a 
tender  sunset — when  he  reflected  that  this  round- 
faced  starer  and  stutterer  was  the  queer  good  ge- 
nius who  had  secured  for  mankind  upon  its  travels 
so  much  solid  comfort  in  lands  whose  language 
could  not  express  the  idea. 

Since  John  is  the  apostle  of  Comfort,  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  if  Jonathan  would  only  be  the  apostle 
of  courtesy!  But  he  has  certainly  not  yet  entered 
upon  that  mission.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that,  if 
the  manners  of  the  ticket-agent  and  the  baggage- 
porter  and  the  conductor  and  the  other  p'-rsonuel  of 
a  railroad  are  distressing  to  the  sensitive  soul,  so 
the  manners  of  the  passengers  to  whom  these  agents 
minister  are  also  far  from  the  ideal.  Upon  both 
sides  it  appears  that  there  is  degeneracy.  If  the 
jovial  coachman  is  no  more,  the  polite  passenger 
has  disappeared.  "Origen,"  a  philosopher  of  ex- 
perience and  of  venerable  years,  writes  the  Easy 
Chair  upon  this  very  point,  and  he  wings  his  deli- 
cate darts  at  the  breasts  of  the  baser  sex.  The 
Round  Table  tells  us  of  the  enormities  of  conduct  in 
the  officers  of  a  railroad.  Listen,  then,  to  the  ex- 
perience of  "Origen"  concerning  those  of  the  male 
passengers. 

"Good  manners  in  the  men  are,  I  may  say,  too 
often  the  exception  rather  than  tin?  rule  Invaria- 
bly they  monopolize  the  best  seats  in  the  cars,  thosr 
particularly  On  the  shady  side  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  car,  which  are  the  easiest  to  ride  in.  The  mo- 
ment the  car  doors  are  opened  men,  unattended  by 
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ladies,  rush  to  these  seats,  and  leave  to  the  -weaker 
sex  either  none  at  all  or  those  which  are  the  least 
comfortable.  They  plant  themselvas  at  the  win- 
dow side  of  each  seat,  and  there  they  remain  im- 
movable,-compelling  ladies  to  sit  where  they  are 
separated  from  their  husbands  or  children  or  the 
friends  who  are  with  them,  in  seats  where  there  is 
no  support  for  the  weary  head,  or  access  to  fresh 
air,  so  much  more  important  to  ladies  than  to  men, 
and  often  by  the  side  of  a  man  so  besotted  with  al- 
cohol and  tobacco  as  to  be  disgustingly  offensive." 
Here  is  a  Dutch  interior,  in  style.  But  our  Teniers 
is  sketching  American  boors.  "  Origen"  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  decay  of  public  good  manners. 

"  I  traveled  much  before  railways  were  intro- 
duced. Invariably  during  the  period  of  post-coaches 
it  was  the  custom — and  a  very  proper  and  com- 
mendable custom  it  was — to  allow  ladies  to  be  iirst 
seated  and  to  choose  their  seats ;  and  such  is  now 
the  custom  where  post-coaches  are  used."  This 
custom,  he  contends,  warming  with  the  genial 
theme,  "has  conferred  upon  women  the  absolute 
right  to  seats  in  preference  to  men  when  there  are 
not  enough  to  accommodate  all.  A  custom  so  ob- 
viously proper  and  just,  so  long  established  and  so 
universal,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  enactment 
to  the  contrary,  is  Law."  He  then  speaks  of  the 
late  case  in  Buffalo,  where  a  conductor  was  fined 
five  hundred  dollars  for  ejecting  a  man  from  the  car 
because  he  refused  to  give  up  his  seat  to  a  woman. 
Has  this  case  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the 
Cato  of  the  Round  Table  ?  "  Origen"  contends  that 
such  a  decision  was  a  disgrace  to  American  jurispru- 
dence. "The  conductor,"  he  asseverates,  "  would 
not  have  done  his  duty  to  the  railway  company  and 
the  public  had  he  not  compelled  the  fellow — I  can 
not  call  him  a  man — to  relinquish  his  seat  to  a  lady." 
The  ejectment,  he  grants,  may  be  a  doubtful  point; 
but  the  reasonable  assumption  is,  that,  as  he  refused 
to  give  his  seat  to  a  lady,  he  was  in  no  fit  condition 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  car. 

Here  seems  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  beneficent  com- 
promise, a  luxury  for  which  the  American  is  thought 
to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  If,  as  the  Round  Table 
exhorts,  the  passengers  are  to  teach  the  conductors 
manners,  and  the  conductors  are  to  teach  the  same 
to  the  passengers,  why  not  appoint  in  every  car 
some  "through"  passenger  to  be  Arbiter  eleganti- 
arum,  who  shall  point  out  the  polite  path  both  to 
passengers  and  conductors  in  every  disputed  point  ? 

Every  sensible  traveler  must  be  glad  that  the 
subject  of  railroad  manners  is  exciting  so  lively  an 
attention.  Let  us  all  bravely  persevere,  and  we 
may  soon  reach  the  millennium,  in  which  men  will 
not  cling  to  their  seats  under  all  circumstances, 
like  saints  in  peril  cleaving  to  moral  principle,  and 
women  will  acknowledge  with  a  smile  and  word, 
which  incalculably  compensate,  the  courtesy  which 
offers  them  a  seat. 


The  wonderful  events  of  the  time  upon  the  penin- 
sula give  a  remarkable  historic  value  to  a  most  de- 
lightful work  by  William  D.  Howells  which  is  just 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Venetian  Life."  Mr. 
Howells  went  as  United  States  Consul  to  Venice  half 
a  dozen  years  since,  and  lived  there  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  he  did  not  lose  his  opportunities.  After 
seeing  and  hearing  and  studying,  as  it  were  saturat- 
ing his  mind  and  imagination  with  Venice,  he  has 
given  us  the  most  vivid,  accurate,  and  poetic  de- 
scription of  life  in  Venice  that  wo  recall.  To  one 
familiar  with  the  city  Beckford's  few  touches  arc 


more  satisfactory  than  the  detailed  accounts  of  more 
stolid  and  prosy  observers,  but  in  Mr.  Ilowells's 
book,  while  no  local  charm  or  characteristic  spell  of 
romance  is  wanting,  the  daily  movement  and  habit 
of  the  place  arc  photographed  with  pathetic  fidelity. 
No  one  who  is  not  somewhat  familiar  with  the  citv 
and  its  life  can  tell  with  what  extraordinary  skill 
its  peculiarly  forlorn  and  unique  character  is  im- 
parted to  the  reader  by  this  book. 

Indeed,  its  information  is  so  copious  under  the 
gayest  and  most  graceful  air  of  loitering  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  sure  to  become  a  gondola  companion. 
The  lover  of  the  strange  old  city  will  repay  the  debt 
he  owes  her  for  enriching  his  life  and  imagination 
by  enabling  her  beauty  to  be  more  wisely  seen  and 
her  character  more  truly  appreciated.  He  can  not 
indeed,  for  his  book  is  truthful,  paint  the  Venetian ' 
as  honest,  earnest,  and  industrious ;  but  he  describes 
his  indolence  and  frailty  so  sagaciously,  he  dis- 
criminates between  the  north  and  northwest  aspect 
of  falsehood  so  dextrously,  that,  despite  the  author's 
modesty  and  doubt,  we  can  see  a  Venetian  studying 
the  book  like  a  looking-glass  and  smilingly  con- 
fessing the  amusing  veracity. 

Like  every  competent  observer  of  Venice  Mr. 
Howells  is  a  man  of  poetic  imagination,  mingled 
with  perfect  good  sense.    His  admiring  apprecia- 
j  tion,  therefore,  does  not  become  tiresome  with  rhe- 
torical  raptures,  but  a  delicate  and  airy  humor  keeps 
every  thing  in  its  place.    It  is  so  easy  to  be  ex- 
travagant and  sentimental  about  Venice,  and  to  blur 
!  your  picture  by  the  washes  meant  to  soften  it,  that 
]  Mr.  Howells's  truthful  touch,  which  leaves  the  charm 
natural  and  uncxaggerated,  is  all  the  more  admira- 
|  ble.    It  is,  however,  the  life  of  Venice  which  he 
I  describes,  and  the  pictures,  the  monuments,  and  the 
|  history  are  all  subordinate  in  his  treatment  to  the 
!  main  object :  and  whether  it  is  that  the  aspect  of 
i  the  subject  which  he  selects  has  been  usually  omit- 
ted, or  that  his  fresh  and  original  observation  in- 
vests an  old  theme  with  the  fascination  of  novelty, 
the  impression  is  that  of  an  entirely  unhackneyed 
topic.    Most  English  and  American  tourists  go  to 
Venice  with  Childe  Harold  and  Rogers's  Italy  in 
their  minds  and  hands,  and  arc  pleased  in  the  de- 
gree that  what  they  see  confirms  the  conception  they 
bring.    But  Lord  Byron  is  neither  a  hero  nor  a  his- 
torian to  Mr.  Howells,  and  he  very  quietly  tells  the 
j  truth  about  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the  Piom'ji, 
j  without,  however,  the  least  intimation  that,  because 
;  the  tyranny  of  the  Republic  may  have  been  misrep- 
'  resented,  the  old  times  of  Venice  were  a  little  heav- 
en below. 

The  book,  indeed,  although,  as  we  said,  gay  and 
graceful  in  form,  leaves  the  reader  with  two  very 
grave  thoughts ;  that  the  present  paralysis  of  Venice 
is  in  great  part  the  result  of  Austrian  rule,  and  that 
a  population  so  long  dead  to  noble  aims,  and  unused 
to  self-respect  and  energetic  industry,  will  not  be 
regenerated  by  the  mere  fact  of  regaining  an  ac- 
knowledged Italian  nationality.  Yet  this  is  some- 
what relieved  by  what  avc  learn  from  our  author  of 
the  political  and  social  ascendency  of  the  intelligent 
professional  class,  to  which  Daniel  Manin  belonged, 
and  which  must  furnish  the  leadership  of  the  na- 
tional union  movement.  It  may  console  those  who 
are  disposed  to  despond  of  our  own  condition  to  com- 
pare the  difficulties  of  Italy,  as  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world,  with  ours,  Ci  vuolpazienza  ! — Patience, 
patience !  It  is  a  contest  of  tendencies  every  where  ; 
but  he  ought  never  to  have  lived  to  this  time  who 
docs  not  see  the  day  breaking  all  around  the  horizon. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1st  of  September.  It 
embraces  some  important  political  movements 
at  home,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  European  war, 
which  has  in  a  measure  remodeled  the  map  of  E  * 
rope. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

The  "National  Union  Convention"  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  14th  of  August.  This  Convention 
has  special  importance  from  its  being  the  formal  in- 
auguration of  a  party  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the 
President,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majority  in 
Congress.  Delegates  were  present  from  ever}'  State 
and  Territory.  General  John  A.  Dix  of  Xew  York, 
was  appointed  temporary  Chairman,  and  delivered 
a  brief,  speech,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  we 
were  not  now  living  under  the  Government  ordained 
by  the  Constitution,  because  ten  out  of  thirty-six 
States  were  not  represented  in  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident, not  acting  under  any  Constitutional  power, 
had  proposed  conditions  for  the  admission  of  the  re- 
volting States  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as 
members  of  the  Union.  These  conditions  had  been 
complied  with  ;  and  the  exaction  of  new  conditions 
as  proposed  by  Congress  was  "unjust,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  faitli  of  the  Government."  The  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress 
could  never  receive  the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  and  "to  insist  on  the  conditions  they 
contain  is  to  prolong  indefinitely  the  exclusion  of 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  from  their  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  Legislative  bodies."  The 
President  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  correct  this 
wrong,  and  General  Dix  hoped  that  the  Convention 
would  confine  its  action  to  this  point. — From  sev- 
eral States  more  than  one  set  of  delegates  were  sent, 
and  some  difficulty  was  apprehended  in  settling 
their  conflicting  claims.  Moreover  the  previous 
course  of  several  of  the  elected  delegates  had  been 
such  as  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Convention.  Prominent  among  these  were 
Fernando  Wood  of  Xew  York,  and  Clement  C.  Val- 
landigham  of  Ohio.  These,  however,  declined  to 
present  their  credentials,  and  the  Convention  was 
organized  without  difficulty.  The  delegations  from 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Couch  and  Governor  Orr,  entered  the  hall  arm 
in  arm.  The  Convention  was  formally  organize  1 
by  appointing  lion.  J.  R.  Doolitlle,  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  permanent  Chairman.  He  made  a 
brief  speech,  endorsing  all  that  had  been  said  by 
General  Dix.  Apart  from  these,  there  was  no 
speech-making  in  the  Convention,  its  action  being 
embodied  in  a  series  of  ten  resolutions,  forming  a 
"Declaration  of  Principles  and  Purposes,"  and  in 
an  "Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
submitted  by  a  Committee,  of  which  Senator  Cowan 
of  Pennsylvania  was  Chairman.  Roth  were,  how- 
ever, drawn  up  by  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond  of  Xew 
York,  editor  of  the  JMi'Jy  Timps.  The  following, 
much  abridged,  is  the  Declaration  of  Principles: 

I.  We  hail  tho  end  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  pence. 

IT.  The  \v:ir  has  maintained  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution unabridged  and  unaltered,  and  has  "preserved 
the  Union  with  the  equal  rights,  dignity,  and  authority 
of  the  State*  perfect  and  unimpaired." 

III.  Representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral 


College  is  fundamental  and  essential  to  the  existence  of 
our  republican  institutions ;  M  aud  neither  Congress  nor 
the  General  Government  has  any  authority  or  power  to 
deny  this  right  to  any  State,  or  withhold  its  enjoyment 
under  the  Constitution  to  the  people  thereof." 

IV.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to 
elect  to  Congress  "none  but  men  who  admit  this  funda- 
mental right  of  representation,  and  who  will  receive  to 
seats  therein  loyal  representatives  from  every  State  in  al- 
legiance to  the  Union,"  subject  to  the  right  of  each  House 
to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

V.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  among  the  rights  by  it  reserved  to 
each  of  the  States  is  that  "to  prescribe  qualifications  for 
the  elective  franchise  therein,  with  which  right  Congress 
can  not  interfere.  No  State  or  combination  of  States  has 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  or  to  exclude, 
through  their  action  in  Congress  or  otherwise,  any  other 
State  or  States  from  the  Union.  The  Union  of  these  States 
is  perpetual,  and  the  authority  of  its  Government  is  su- 
preme within  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 

VI.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  only 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution;  "and  in  pro- 
posing such  amendments,  whether  by  Congress  or  a  Con- 
vention, and  in  ratifying  the  sani",  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  have  an  equal  and  an  indefeasible  right  to  a  voice 
and  vote  thereon." 

VII.  Slavery  is  abolished  and  prohibited,  and  there  is 
nowhere  any  desire  or  purpose  to  re-establish  it;  "aud 
the  enfranchised  slaves  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
should  receive,  in  common  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
equal  protection  in  every  right  of  person  aud  property." 

VIII.  All  obligations  incurred  in  making  war  against 
the  Union  are  wholly  invalid ;  and  the  National  Debt  is 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

IX.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  meet 
promptly  all  its  obligations  to  Federal  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, and  to  extend  generous  and  considerate  care  to  those 
who  have  survived,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  have  fallen. 

X.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
14  has  proved  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  interests  of  his  country,"  and  in  him 
the  Convention  "recognizes  a  Chief  Magistrate  worthy 
of  the  nation,  and  equal  to  the  great  crisis  upon  which 
his  lot  is  cast;  and  we  tender  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  high  and  responsible  duties  our  profouud  respect,  and 
assurances  of  our  cordial  and  sincere  support." 

The  "Address"  is  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor 
of  the  "  Principles"  above  set  forth.  Speaking  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Congress,  the  following  lan- 
guage is  used : 

"No  people  has  ever  yet  oxi-ted  whose  loyalty  ami  faith 
such  treatment  long  continued  would  not  alienate  and  im- 
pair. And  the  ten  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in  the 
South  would  be  unworthy  citizens  of  a  free  country,  de- 
generate sons  of  an  heroic  ancestry,  unlit  ever  to  becomo. 
guardians  of  the  lights  and  liberties  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  this  Republic,  if  they  could  ac- 
cept, with  uncomplaining  submissiveness,  the  humiliations 
thus  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  Resentment  of  in- 
justice is  always  and  every  where  essential  to  freedom; 
and  the  spirit  which  prompts  the  States  and  people  lately 
in  insurrection,  but  insurgent  now  no  longer,  to  protest 
against  thodmpo.-dtion  of  unjust  and  degrading  condition*, 
makes  them  all  the  more  worthy  to  .-barn  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  gives  ^t  ill  firmer  a-<.-ur- 
ance  of  the  future  power  and  freedom  of  the  Kepublic." 

The  present  position  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  is  thus  described: 

"They  accept,  if  not  with  alacrity,  certainly  without 

sullen  resentment,  the  defeat  ami  overthrow  they  have 

Sustained 4  They  acknowledge  and  acquiesce  in  tho  re- 
sults, to  themselves  and  the  country,  which  that  defeat  in- 
volves. They  no  longer  claim  f  >r  any  State  the  right  to 
Seeede  from  the  Union;  they  no  longer  as  ert  f  r  any 
State  an  allegiance  paramount  to  that  which  is  due  to  the 
General  Government.  They  have  accepted  the  destruction 
of  Slavery,  aboli-diod  it  by  their  State  <  Vint  it  ut  DOS,  and 
concurred  with  the  Statca  and  people  of  the  whole  Union 
in  prohibiting  its  existence  forever  up  >n  the  soil  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  United  States.  They  Indicate  and 
evince  their  purple,  just  so  fast  a.i  may  b:  pos.-dblo  and 
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of  their  society,  and  to  secure  by  the  law  and  its  tribunals 
equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  classes  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. They  admit  the  invalidity  of  all  acts  of  resistance  | 
to  the  national  authority,  and  of  all  debts  incurred  in  at- 
tempting its  overthrow.  They  avow  their  willingness  to 
share  the  burdens  and  discharge  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  rest  upon  them,  in  common  with  other  States 
and  other  sections  of  the  Union :  and  they  renew,  through 
their  representatives  in  this  Convention,  by  all  their  pub- 
lic conduct,  in  everyway  and  by  the  most  solemn  acts  by 
which  States  and  Societies  can  pledge  their  faith,  their  en- 
gagement to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance,  through  all 
time  to  come,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  all  laws  that  may  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof." 

The  practical  action  recommended  by  the  Con- 
vention is  this : 


af  .  to  adapt  their  domestic  laws  to  the  changed  condition  'the  President's  proclamation  of  April  2,  18GG,  de- 
claring that  armed  resistance  to  the  Government 
|  had  ceased,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Union  was 
restored.  This  exception  toras  annulled  by  a  proc- 
lamation hearing  date  August  20,  18G6.  After  re- 
citing the  several  acts  of  the  Government  bearing 
upon  the  case,  the  proclamation  concludes  by  de- 
claring that  "  the  insurrection  which  heretofore  ex- 
isted in  the  State  of  Texas  is  at  an  end,  and  is  to  be 
henceforth  so  regarded;"  and  that  "peace,  order, 
tranquillity,  and  civil  authority  now  exist  in  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." Previous  to  the  issue  of  this  proclamation  an 
election  had  been  held  in  Texas  at  which  J.  }V. 
Throckmorton  was  chosen  Governor  by  a  very  large 
majority.  The  inaugural  address  of  the  Governor 
was  delivered  on  the  9th  of  August.  He  had  been 
opposed  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
had  in  the  Convention  of  Texas  voted  against  it. 
But,  he  says,  "while  I  regarded  secession  as  im- 
politic and  ruinous,  I  looked  with  scarcely  less  dread 
upon  that  doctrine  which  asserted  an  undefined  and 
unlimited  power  in  the  General  Government  to  use 
its  military  force  against  the  States  of  the  Union. 
When  the  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  however,  I 
pursued  what  seemed  to  me  the  path  of  duty.  I 
followed  the  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and 
shared  with  them  the  fate  of  the  conflict."  He  says 
that  "the  President  has  extended  to  the  people  of 
the  South  liberal  terms  of  restoration  ;"  that  he  be- 
lieves the  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people  wish  to 
see  the  South  restored  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  that  it  will  be  the  chiefest  of  his  du- 
ties to  "inculcate  among  our  own  people  the  neces- 
sity of  so  demeaning  themselves  that  the  breath  of 
suspicion  shall  not  sully  their  reputation  for  fidelity 
to  the  Government,  and  in  this  regard  shall  labor  to 
remove  any  erroneous  impressions  that  may  have 
been  made  as  to  a  want  of  good  faith  and  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State." — On  the  11th 
of  August  the- President  notified  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Provisional  Governor  of  Texas,  that  the  time  had 
come  to  remit  the  Government  of  the  State  to  the 
authorities  chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  and  in- 
formed Governor  Throckmorton  that  the  Provisional 
Governor  had  been  relieved,  and  that  the  authority 
of  the  Government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
elected  Governor.  This  dispatch  closed  with  the 
assurance  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  be  tendered  whenever  it 
might  be  necessary  to  effect  the  permanent  welfare 
of  Texas.  Governor  Throckmorton  in  response 
"assures  the  President  of  the  appreciation  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Texas  of  the  just  policy,  and 
hopes  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  people  to  the  General  Government." 


"We  call  upon  you  in  every  Congressional  district  of 
every  State,  to  secure  the  election  of  members,  who,  what- 
ever other  differences  may  characterize  their  political  ac- 
tion, will  unite  in  recognizing  the  right  of  every  State  of 
the  Union  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  who  will  ad- 
mit to  seats  in  either  branch  every  loyal  Representative 
from  every  State  in  allegiance  to  the  Government,  who 
may  be  found  by  each  House,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  to  have  been  duly 
elected,  returned,  and  qualified  for  a  seat  therein." 

Several  speeches  were  made,  not  in  the  Conven- 
tion, by  Southern  delegates  to  that  body.  The 
most  notable  was  by  Governor  Orr,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, before  the  Johnson  Club.  He  said,  as  re- 
ported : 

"He  and  his  audience  had  bren  brought  up  in  widely 
different  political  schools.  He  had  been  taught  that  the 
States  were  supreme:  they  that  the  General  Government 
■was  supreme.  His  section  had  demanded  its  supposed  priv- 
ileges ;  the  North  had  denied  them.  The  South  claimed 
the  right  of  secession;  the  North  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  right.  The  South  seceded,  and  with  the  North 
appealed  to  arms,  and  finally  both  sections  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  settle  their  dispute  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. The  war  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  South.  The 
South  had  appealed  to  arms — the  last  and  highest  earthly 
resort — and  the  decision  had  been  against  them — a  decis- 
ion far  more  complete  and  final  than  any  which  could 
come  from  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  question 
of  the  right  of  secession  had  been  settled  completely  and 
forever,  and  the  results  of  the  war  had  decided  that  the 
General  Government  was  supreme.  In  this  decision  the 
Southern  people,  and  he  among  them,  acquiesced  in  all 
sincerity  ;  and  he  came  here  on  this  the  first  opportunity 
to  say  it  to  a  Northern  audience — to  declare  that  the 
South  renounced  the  right  of  secession,  and  accepted  in 

good  faith  its  allegiance  to  the  General  Government  

And  I,  a  participant  in  this  rebellion,  come  here  to-night 
to  say  that  I  renounce  the  right  of  secession,  the  right  of 
an  appeal  to  arms,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  over 
me  of  the  Government  of  this  Union.  And  the  South, 
too,  now  that  it  was  once  more  a  part  of  our  common 
country,  had  an  interest  in  the  national  debt.  That  debt 
was  created  by  the  war,  but  it  was  created  by  his  coun- 
try as  well  as  by  the  country  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 
He,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  had  an  interest  in  its  pay- 
ment equal  to  that  of  other  citizens,  and  he  could  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Southern  people,  that  on  their  part  there 
was  no  intention  to  repudiate.  They  recognized  it  in  all 
its  force,  and  nothing  was  further  from  their  intention 

than  to  repudiate  the  debt  of  their  common  country  

The  South  is  a  part  of  the  countiy,  and  should  have  its 
just  share  in  Congress;  yet  their  representatives  had 
been  for  eight  long  months  knocking  at  the  door  of  Con- 
gress, and,  by  the  ruling  of  that  power,  had  been  refused 
admittance.  He  asked  that  privilege  for  none  but  loyal 
men,  but  contended  that  loyal  men  should  have  it.  Those 
Representatives  do  not  profess  loyalty  merely  to  obtain 
admittance,  so  that  afterward  they  can  throw  off  the  mask 
and  endeavor  to  imperil  or  overthrow  the  Government. 
They  do  not  ask  admission  merely  to  create  discord. 
They  come  and  knock,  and  ask  it  in  order,  in  all  sincer- 
ity, to  aid  the  legislation  for  their  common  country,  to 
enjoy  that  right  the  Constitution  grants  them,  and  to 
help  to  make  laws  for  a  Union  they  love  equally  with  the 
people  of  the  North." 

RESTORATION  OF  TEXAS. 
Texas  has  been  for  many  months  the  only  State 
governed  by  military  authority  or  by  a  Provisional 
Governor.    Tliis  State  was  specially  excepted  in 


GENERAL  GRANGER'S  REPORT. 

General  Gordon  Granger,  having  been  in  May 
sent  on  a  specific  mission  to  the  South,  was  also  di- 
rected "  to  examine  carefully  into  the  disposition  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  through  which  he 
might  pass,  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  He  reports  that  he  found  no  symptom  of 
organized  disloyalty  to  the  General  Government: 
that  Northern  people  who  came  to  the  South  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  wasted  countiy  were  wel- 
comed ;  that  he  heard  rumors  of  secret  organizations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  rebellion,  but  upon  investiga- 
tion he  could  discover  in  them  nothing  but  charita- 
ble institutions,  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers.    He  says  that 
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the  people  of  the  South  may  he  divided  into  two 
classes :  (1.)  The  industrious  class,  'who  are  laboring 
to  huild  up  what  has  heen  broken  down,  and  main- 
ly occupied  in  providing  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  This  class  forms  the  great 
majority.  (2.)  An  utterly  irresponsible  class,  com- 
posed of  the  young  men  who  were  the  "bucks"  of 
Southern  society  before  the  war,  those  who  remain 
being  the  disturbing  element  in  the  community,  and 
doing  much  mischief;  but  they  are  an  insignificant 
minority,  and  are  "actuated  not  so  much  by  a  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  the  Government  as  by  a  reluct- 
ance to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  honest  labor 
and  individual  exertion."  The  cases  of  individual 
outrage,  apart  from  those  committed  by  this  lawless 
and  dangerous  class,  are,  according  to  General  Gran- 
ger, few  and  far  between,  and  are  no  indication  of 
the  general  condition  of  Southern  society.  Wherever 
lawlessness  and  turbulence  have  manifested  them- 
selves out  of  this  loose  class,  it  has  been  owing  to 
some  local  or  specific  cause.  "  Chief  among  these," 
he  says,  are  bad  government,  pillage,  and  oppres- 
sion. For  five  years  the  Southern  people  have  been 
the  subjects  of  gross  misrule.  During  the  war  their 
government  was  a  military  despotism,  dependent 
upon  the  dictum  of  a  single  individual ;  since  the 
war  they  have  been  left  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
state — their  government  semi-civil,  semi-military, 
or  rather  a  division  of  rule  between  the  military, 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernments." The  Report  of  General  Granger  speaks 
severely  of  the  action  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and 
of  the  Treasury  Agents  of  the  United  States  in  the 
South.  His  general  conclusions  are:  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  41  had  universally  complied  with  the 
conditions  granted  and  accepted  at  the  final  surren- 
der of  their  armies  and  cause;"  and  that  "what  is 
needed  to  restore  harmony  and  prosperity  to  the  en- 
tire country,  both  North  and  South,  is  closer  and 
better  acquaintance  with  each  other."  He  says: 
"  The  broad  lands  of  the  fertile  South  are  now  lying 
almost  waste  for  the  want  of  means  and  capital  to 
cultivate  them,  when  every  acre  of  the  beneficent 
soil  might  be  a  gold  mine  to  its  possessor,  were  the 
political  relations  of  the  people  better  understood 
and  acted  upon." 

SPKKCII  OF  GENERAL  BUTLER. 

General  B.  F.  Butler  made  an  elaborate  speech 
at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  late  in  August,  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  espe- 
cially the  admission  of  Southern  Representatives  to 
Congress.  He  said:  "  In  18(31  the  Representatives 
in  Congress  of  the  present  eleven  insurgent  States, 
aided  by  some  others,  left  their  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  .the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying this  Government.  I  am  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  they  now  desire  to  return  to  their  scats 
for  the  same  purpose."  When  the  South  was  cap- 
tured the  people  were  "public  enemies,  captured  in 
war,  surrendered  by  the  surrender  of  the  armies 
which  they  had  raised  to  uproot  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and  when  we  captured  them  we 
captured  every  thing  they  had.  We  captured  men 
and  property,  their  slaves,  their  rights,  constitu- 
tional and  otherwise.  All  were  conquered."  He 
criticised  in  severe  terms  the  whole  policy  of  the 
President,  and  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Convention.  With  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Southern  Representatives,  he  said: 

uWe  see-  by  the  tone  of  the  papers  that  tbeae  people 
are  not  ready  for  reconstruction.  There  i«  •  inasi  of 
overwhelming  evidence  upon  tl>c  subject.    I  for  one  do 


not  believe  that  any  portion  of  this  country  is  ready  to 
participate  in  the  government  of  the  country  until  any 
man  of  any  part  of  the  country  lias  equal  rights  with  ev- 
ery other  map.  And  until  that  can  be  done  in  every 
portion  of  the  United  States,  that  portion  is  not  ready  to 
be  admitted  as  a  portion  of  the  United  .States.  The  South- 
ern man,  whether  arrived  at  the  common  age  of  man  or 
not,  knows  that  he  can  go  to  any  part  of  the  North  and 
speak  his  sentiments  freely,  and  I  do  not  want  any  part 
of  this  country  represented  in  Congress  until  you  and  I 
can  go  and  argue  the  principles  of  free  government  with- 
out fear  of  the  knife  or  pistol,  or  of  being  murdered  by  a 
mob.  And  when  men  ask  me  how  long  I  would  keep  these 
men  out,  I  say,  Keep  them  out  until  the  heavens  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  until  they  will  allow  free  speech  and 
free  press  throughout  their  land.  And  if  it  should  not 
come  in  this  generation,  we  will  swear  our  sons  to  keep 
them  out  till  they  become  fit  for  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

He  was  equally  emphatic  in  respect  to  Xcgro 
Suffrage  : 

"The  true  Democratic  principle  is  equal  rights  to  every 
man,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  an  exception  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  negro.  Come  back  to  the  true 
principles  of  justice  for  all — equal  rights  for  all  men. 
Away  with  the  idea  that  this  is  la  White  Man's  Govern- 
ment.' It  is  God's  Government.  It  is  made  for  whit1) 
men,  black  men,  or  gray  men— all  men,  and  all  men  with 
a  perfect  equality." 


The  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  Stephen  A. 

j  Douglas  is  to  be  laid  at  Chicago  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  President,  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet, 
General  Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  are  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  The  Presidential  party  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  28th  of  August,  reached  New  York  on 

|  29th,  and  on  the  31st  were  at  Auburn,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Seward.  The  President  made  speeches  at 
several  of  the  principal  places  on  the  route  ;  the  most 
elaborate  being  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  in  New 
York.  He  defended  the  general  line  of  policy  which 
he  had  adopted,  the  main  point  being  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  entitled  to  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress. M  I  do  not  wish  them,"  he  said,  "  to  come 
back  into  thetUnion  a  degraded  and  despised  peo- 

1  pie.    If  they  come  back  so  they  would  not  be  fit  to 

;  be  a  portion  of  the  great  American  people.  I  want 
them  to  come  back  with  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges." He  animadverted  in  very  severe  terms 
upon  the  policy  pursued  by  the  majority  in  Congress. 
General  Grant,  when  he  took  the  field  in  Virginia, 
declared  that  "  he  would  fight  it  out  on  that  line;" 
"I  was  with  him,"  said  the  President,  "and  did  all 
I  could,  and  we  whipped  them  on  that  line.  I  am 
now  lighting  these  men  on  the  other  end." 


FOREIGN. 

SOUTHKItN'  AMERICA. 

From  Xfcxico  the  general  curront  of  intelligence 
seems  to  indicate  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
I  Imperial  Government  of  Maximilian.  The  reve- 
|  nues  at  the  utmost  are  hardly  equal  to  half  of  the 
]  necessary  expenses  of  the  state.  The  mission  of 
the  Empress  Carlotta  to  Europe  is  said  to  have  been 
a  failure,  so  far  as  the  effort  to  induce  the  French 
'  Emperor  to  grant  direct  pecuniary  aid  is  concerned. 
;  It  is  said,  however,  that  Napoleon  consented  topost- 
I  pone,  from  November  until  January,  the  departure 
'  of  the  French  troops,  and  would  furnish  .Maximilian 
;  supplies  from  the  French  magazines  in  Mexico,  and 
i  would  give  him  a  French  general  to  command  tlic 
j  Mexican  forces  organized  by  him. — Maximilian  had 
j  some  time  since  issued  a  decree  declaring  that  M  the 
'  port  of  Matamoras,  and  all  those  of  the  northern 
i  frontier  which  have  withdrawn  from  their  obedience 
J  to  tho  Government,"  were  closed  to  foreign  traffic, 
.  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  blockaded.    On  the  17th 
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of  August  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  this  blockade  by  il  the 
Prince  Maximilian,  who  asserts  himself  to  be  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico,"  was  null  and  void,  not  being 
maintained  by  any  competent  military  or  naval 
force  ;  and  that,  being  in  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  of  treaties  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  "any  attempt  which  shall  be 
made  to  enforce  the  same  against  the  Government 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  be  disallowed." 
— The  feeling  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  indicated  by  what  took  place  at 
Auburn,  New  York,  on  the  31st  of  August.  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  introduced  Senor  Ro- 
mero, the  "Minister  from  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,"  adding  that  he  hoped  "by  next  Novem- 
ber our  sister  Republic  would  be  delivered  from  the 
last  vestige  of  foreign  invasion ;"  and  General  Grant 
gave  a  toast  "To  the  health  of  Senor  Romero,  and 
the  cause  which  he  represents." 

The  war  on  the  Plata  appears  to  have  come  to  a 
stand-still.  The  allies,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  having  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  front- 
iers of  Paraguay,  find  their  progress  by  the  river 
checked  by  the  strong  fortifications  at  Humaita, 
while  the  entire  absence  of  roads  precludes  any  fur- 
ther advance  by  land. 

EUROPE. 

Our  European  intelligence,  received  by  mail, 
comes  down  to  August  18 ;  telegraphic  dispatches 
bring  it  to  August  31.  Taking  up  the  thread,  of 
the  narrative  where  it  was  dropped  in  our  last  Rec- 
ord, we  find  that  on  the  2"2d  of  July  the  remnant  of 
the  Austrian  army  had  fallen  back  close  to  Vienna, 
apparently  in  a  condition  to- make  a  strong  defense 
of  the  capital ;  while  the  Prussians  had  followed  on 
so  closely  that  their  advance  was  fairly  within  sight 
of  the  spires  of  Vienna.  On  that  day  a  sharp  en- 
counter took  place  near  Presburg,  a  considerable 
town  some  40  miles  from  Vienna,  whither  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  force  had  retreated,  followed  by  two 
strong  divisions  of  the  Prussians.  This  action,  in 
which  both  sides  claim  the  advantage,  the  Prussians 
apparently  with  the  more  justice,  was  interrupted 
by  tidings  of  the  armistice  agreed  upon  the  day  be- 
fore. This  armistice,  at  first  entered  upon  for  only 
five  days,  was  subsequently  extended  to  await  the 
progress  of  negotiations,  which  at  length  took  the 
form  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  prelimi- 
nary stipulations  were  arranged  on  the  26th  of  July, 
the  negotiators  being  Count  Bismarck  for  Prussia, 
Count  Karolyi  and  Baron  von  Brenner  for  Austria. 
The  lull  text  of  the  treaty  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  preliminary  treaty  consists  of  nine  ar- 
ticles, which  we  abridge  as  follows : 

1.  The  Austrian  territory  remains  intact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  Prus- 
sian forces  to  be  withdrawn  from  Austria. 

2.  Austria  recognizes  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  assents  to  a  new  organization,  from 
which  Austria  is  to  be  excluded.  The  States  to  the  north 
of  the  Main  to  form  a  new  Union,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Prussia;  those  south  of  the  Main  to  form  a  Union, 
the  relations  of  which  to  the  southern  Union  are  to  be  set- 
tled hereafter. 

S.  Austria  gives  up  to  Prussia  all  the  rights  which  she 
has  claimed  in  respect  to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Iloistcin;  but  North  Schleswig  may  be  re-united  to  Den- 
mark, if  the  people  desire. 

4.  Austria  pays  to  Prussia,  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  40,(100,000  thalers  (about  $28,000,000), 
from  which  is  to  be  deducted  one-half,  which  the  Prussians 
had  cdrcady  received  in  various  ways. 


5.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  to  remain  as  at  present : 
but  Saxony  is  to  settle  with  Prussia  as  to  what  she  shall 
pay  for  war  expenses,  and  as  to  the  place  which  Saxony  is 
to  hold  in  the  new  Confederation.  Austria  to  recognize 
the  new  Confederation  which  Prussia  will  establish  in  the 
North,  with  the  territorial  modifications  consequent  there- 
on. 

6.  Prussia  guarantees  that  the  King  of  Italy  shall  agreo 
to  the  treaty  of  peace,  as  soon  as  Venetia  shall  be  made 
over  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  France. 

T.  Ratifications  of  the  treaty  to  be  formally  exchanged 
within  two  days. 

8.  When  these  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  plen- 
ipotentiaries to  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
peace. 

9.  The  armistice  to  be  extended,  upon  their  application, 
to  several  of  the  minor  States—  VVurtemburg,  Baden,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  "  based  upon  the  present  military  statu 
of  possession." 

This  last  article  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  upon  it  is  based  very  important  territorial 
acquisitions  gained  by  Prussia.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  was  wholly 
in  the  possession  of  Prussia,  the  permanent  absorp- 
tion of  which  by  Prussia  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered as  a  settled  fact.  This  kingdom  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  2,000,000.  Bavaria  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  give  to  Prussia  1,000,000  of  population,  and 
several  minor  States  more,  in  all  5,000,000.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  Prussia  had  a  territory  of  109,000 
square  miles,  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  about 
19,000,000.  The  acquisitions  now  made  are  about 
42,000  square  miles,  a  little  less  than  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of  about  7,000,000, 
26,000,000  in  all.  The  great  States  of  Europe,  in 
respect  to  population,  now  rank  in  round  num- 
bers about  as  follows:  Russia,  70,000,000;  France, 
39,000,000;  Austria,  32,000,000;  Great  Britain, 
30,000,000  ;  Prussia,  26,000,000 ;  Italy,  25,000,000  ; 

|  Turkey,  16,000,000 ;  Spain,  16,000,00a  But  Prus- 
sia will  practically  wield  the  power  of  all  Germany, 
excepting  the  German  part  of  Austria,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fully  35,000,000  ;  and,  considering  her  ad- 
mirable military  system,  may  be  considered  fully  a 
match  for  either  France  or  Russia. — The  treaty  of 
peace  was  formally  ratified  by  Austria  and  Prussia 
on  the  30th  of  August.  The  treaty  with  Bavaria 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bavarian  Chambers, 
where  a  motion  was  also  made  that  a  close  union 
between  Bavaria  and  Prussia  was  necessary. 

It  is  said,  apparently  upon  good  grounds,  that  the 

I  French  Emperor,  in  view  of  the  great  territorial 
acquisitions  made  by  Prussia,  demanded  that  the 

j  French  frontiers  should  be  extended  to  the  Rhine ; 
this  was  peremptorily  refused  by  Prussia,  and  Napo- 
leon withdrew  his  demand,  stating  that  it  was  made 

.  only  because  it  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the 

1  public  sentiment  of  the  French  people.    The  French 

i  Emperor  has  made  over  to  the  King  of  Italy  the 
province  of  Venetia,  ceded  to  him  by  the  Emperor 

f  of  Austria ;  and  he  has  formally  denied  that  he  had 
any  design  to  annex  to  France  any  portion  of  the 

j  Belgian  territory. 

The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  10th 

'  of  August.  The  Queen's  speech  touched  upon  the 
Continental  war.     It  was,  she  said,  a  contest  in 

|  which  neither  the  honor  of  the  crown  nor  the  inter- 
ests of  her  subjects  demanded  any  active  intcrven- 

1  tion.    Her  Majesty  gracefully  recognized  the  friend- 

I  ly  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  late  Fenian  irruption  into  Canada,  and  said 
that  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Irc- 

|  land  must  continue  for  tbo  present. 


Drawer. 


COLONEL  B  was  of  the  genus  "Mohawk 
Dutchman."    He  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  who 

lived  in  S  ,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of 

New  York,  and  who  loved  his  rye  and  his  yelt  ''like 
never  vas."  He  came  into  the  store  -where  my  friend 
was  hook-keeper,  and  having  called  for  him,  began 
to  converse  on  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
crops,  occasionally  asking  the  use  of  certain  agri- 
cultural implements  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
before  seen.  Of  a  sudden  he  stopped  his  talk,  turned 
his  back  to  my  friend,  and  looked  with  drunken 
amazement  toward  a  "meat-safe,"  whose  appear- 
ance evidently  struck  him  with  great  astonishment. 
Steadying  himself  as  best  he  could,  he  slowly  low- 
ered to  his  hands  and  knees,  then  looking  up  from 
the  bottom  he  scrutinized  the  "safe"  in  every  part. 
Evidently  failing  in  his  purpose,  he  raised  himself 
carefully  by  holding  on  to  the  counter,  and  turning 
to  the  book-keeper,  who  could  scarcely  "contain 
himself,"  he  asked :  "  Where  in  [hie  ! ]  do  the  lees 
get  in?" 


Major  B  and  Mr.  H  went  fishing  in  a 

boat  together.    Mr.  II         having  but  poor  luck, 

left  the  Major,  and  taking  another  boat  rowed  off 
several  rods,  and  some  time  after  was  observed  to 
rise  in  the  boat,  beat  the  air  wildly  with  his  hands, 
and  fall  backward  into  the  lake.  His  body  was  at 
length  recovered,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
a  large  and  sympathizing  group  of  neighbors  and 

friends.  Mrs.  II  was  relating  the  circumstances 

of  his  last  appearance  to  "  Aunt  Polly,"  a  tea-loving 
matron  of  the  village,  who  listened  with  extended 
mouth  to  the  story.  "  Do  tell !"  she  exclaimed,  as 
the  narrator  closed ;  "  how  terrible !  But,  tell  me, 
'Mrs.  II  ,  did  he  catch  any  fish?" 

The  late  Judge  B  ,  of  Vermont,  had  a  good 

horse.     One  day  C  came  to  his  office  with  a 

very  fine-looking  horse.     C  's  horse  had  the 

heaves,  but  did  not  show  it,  on  account  of  being 

"out  to  grass."    Judge  B  ,  admired  C  's 

horse,  and  finally  exchanged  with  C  ,  giving 

him  a  large  sum  to  boot.  Judge  B  soon  dis- 
covered the  horse  was  worthless,  and  sued  C  for 

damages  before  Justice  W  .     C  appeared 

and  defended  his  own  case  before  the  Justice.  The 

Justice  gave  the  case  to  Judge  B  ,  with  a  small 

sum  in  damages.    C  paid  up,  and  then  turned 

to  the  Justice,  in  the  presence  of  Judge  B  and 

his  neighbors  attending  court,  and  said  : 

"  I  honor  your  decision." 

"  How  is  that  ?  I  have  decided  the  case  against 
you." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  C  ;  "but  after  paying 

your  judgment  I  have  now  cheated  Judge  B  

more  than  one  hundred  dollars !" 


Dear  Drawer, — There  is  probably  no  class  of 
men  in  existence  who  are  made  the  butts  of  more 
ridicule  than  country  editors.  Our  village  boasts 
of  several  geniuses  of  this  persuasion,  and  among 
them  is  one  possessing  more  brilliancy  than  gener- 
ally falls  to  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  individuals. 

Bill)-  L  is  known  throughout  his  section  as  one 

of  the  most  important  (in  his  own  estimation)  of 
men  in  the  county;  and  being  publisher  and  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  only  Democratic  paper  in  the  place, 
Vol.  XXXIII.— No.  197.— Yt 


is,  of  course,  entitled  to  wear  the  honors  which  are 
lavishly  heaped  upon  him.  Billy  is  not  as  familiar 
with  the  English  language  as  was  Noah  "Webster, 
and  knows  nothing  of  French.  One  day  during 
the  late  war  he  picked  up  a  daily  paper,  and,  glanc- 
ing over  the  telegraphic  dispatches,  happened  to 
notice  the  arrival  of  lloqker's  corps  at  Nashville. 
A  look  of  surprise  overspread  his  features,  and  re- 
marking to  a  by-stander  that  Joe  Hooker  was  dead, 
read  as  follows:  "General  Joe  Hooker's  corps(t) 
passed  through  Nashville  yesterday."  The  person 
to  whom  he  read  the  dispatch  doubted  the  fact,  and 
requested  to  see  the  paper.  Yc  editor  raised  it  to 
his  friend's  eyes,  and  said,  with  a  knowing  look, 
"  There  it  is :  '  General  Joe  Hooker's  [spelling  out 
the  word  and  pointing  to  it  with  his  finger]  c-o-r-p-s 
— (corpse)  passed  through  Nashville  yesterday!'" 
Those  around  smiled  slightly,  but  said  nothing  to 
dispel  the  illusion;  and  to  this  day  Billy  L  be- 
lieves that  Hooker's  corpse  passed  through  Nash- 
ville, and  is  now  "mouldering  in  the  ground." 


Opening  the  u  Dear  Drawer"  in  the  month  of 
July  just  past,  a  "good  thing  from  over  the  water'' 
reminded  me  of  a  similar  occurrence  this  side  • 

Several  years  since,  having  just  installed  our- 
selves in  a  new  boarding-house,  I  had  occasion  to 
call  upon  the  chamber-maid  (who  officiated  as  wait- 
ress also)  for  some  nut-crackers,  never  thinking  it 
possible  that  she  would  not  know  that  I  wished  to 
crack  nuts.  She  returned  soon  to  my  room  with  a 
plate  of  small  crackers!  saying,  "  We  has  none  un- 
less these '11  do!"'  I  gravely  explained  what  I 
wished  for,  and  did  not  laugh  until  she  was  quite 
out  of  hearing. 


But  longer  ago  than  that,  when  I  was  a  very 
small  girl,  living  in  the  country,  a  recently-import- 
ed Irish  girl,  seeing  a  huge  black  snake  that  my 
brother  brought  home  as  the  result  of  an  afternoon's 
gunning,  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  horror  from 
it:  "Intlade,  Masther  William,  did  ye  shoot  the 
ugly  baste  a-llying  ?" 

From  Nashville,  Tennessee,  an  old  soldier  sends 
the  two  following : 

When  the  army  was  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida, 
much  drunkenness  existed.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  fifty  or  sixty  men  being  brought  in  from 
the  numerous  grog-shops  around  in  all  stages  of  in- 
toxication, from  a  little  high  to  dead  drunk.  The 
usual  remedy  to  sober  them  was  a  pint  of  salt  and 
water,  administered  internally,  a  quantity  of  it  be- 
ing kepi  mixed  for  the  purpose  in  a  bucket.  It  wa.-; 
a  severe  remedy,  but  never  failed  in  a  single  case 
One  day  an  Irishman  was  brought  in  and  reported 
to  the  officer  of  the  guard  as  uproariously  drunk. 

"The  usual  dose,  Sergeant!"  said  the  officer, 
and  Pat  was  handed  a  tin  cup  of  the  universal  rem- 
edy. 

"Drink!"  sail  the  Sergeant,  going  through  the 
motion. 

"What!  wathcr?"  said  Fat,  gazing  contemptu- 
ously into  the  cup. 

"And  salt,"  said  the  Sergeant,  grinning. 

"  Salt  and  wather !  did  mortal  man  iver  bear  of 
such  a  thing  on  illigant  whisky  ?  Here  !  take  the 
cup,  man— I'll  not  do  it !" 
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"Drink!"  reiterated  the  inflexible  Sergeant. 

"  I  tell  ye  I'll  not !"  persisted  Pat. 

'•  It's  his  order,"  said  the  Sergeant,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  to  the  officer  of 
the  guard. 

"Ilis'n,  eh?  did  you  say  it  -was  his?"  inquired 
Pat,  with  his  head  on  one  side.  "Well,  that's  an- 
other matther;  why  didn't  ye  say  so  at  first?  and 
here's  to  his  health,  whoever  he  is,  and  [winking  at 
the  Sergeant  over  the  cup]  may  he  niver  have  a 
betther — pshaw  !  I  mane  a  worse,  dhrink  !" 

So  Pat  drank  off  his  dose.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
was  very  sick,  and  shortly  afterward  "settling  up." 


Here's  another :  Lieutenant  Britton  commanded 
a  Company  stationed  at  Tampa  Bay  during  the 
Florida  war.  B.  always  kept  a  horse  and  an  old 
soldier,  named  O'Donohue,  to  groom  him,  who  would 
get  drunk  whenever  he  got  the  chance — which,  on 
an  average,  was  about  once  a  day.  One  night 
O'Donohue  went  to  B.'s  quarters  for  the  stable- 
lantern,  which  always  hung  up  in  the  passage.  It 
had  been  broken  that  day,  and  B.  had  mended  it  by 
the  temporary  expedient  of  a  wire  across  the  face  of 
the  glass  through  which  the  light  shone.  Ignorant 
of  this,  O'Donohue  lighted  the  candle,  closed  the 
lantern,  and  stepped  out  on  the  piazza,  when  there, 
before  his  eyes,  in  the  bright  light  of  the  lanteri 
was  a  log  of  wood  lying  on  the  piazza.  Balancing 
himself  for  a  moment,  O'Donohue  took  a  flying  leap 
and  passed  the  obstacle  ;  but  as  he  came  down  there 
lay  another  log  precisely  like  the  first.  "  Souls  !" 
he  ejaculated,  "  some  divil  has  brought  the  wood- 
pile here  for  the  Lift'nant  to  break  his  shins  over, 
and  be  hanged  to  'em  !  Here,  ye  varmint!"  con- 
tinued the  old  soldier,  clearing  the  second  impedi- 
ment in  handsome  style.  B.,  hearing  this  war- 
dance  on  his  piazza,  came  out  of  his  room  to  see  the 
old  soldier  taking  another  leap. 

"What's  the  matter  there?"  he  asked,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Have  a  care,  Lift'nant!"  cried  O'Donohue,  in 
his  saltatory  exercise.  "Some  inimy  has  brought 
the  wood-pile  here  for  your  Honor  to  break  your 
shins  upon !  Ah!  yi !  haven't  I  suffered!"  and 
O'Donohue  rubbed  his  shins  in  great  agony. 

"The  wood-pile! — where?"  demanded  B.,  an- 
grily. 

"Look  at  that  big  one!"  said  the  old  soldier, 
lowering  the  lantern,  and  pointing  to  the  shadow  of 
the  wire  across  the  glass. 

"  Why,  that's  a  shadow,  you  fool !"  said  B. 

"A  shadow!"  said  Pat,  stooping  down  and  ex- 
amining. "So  it  is,  be  jabers!"  and  O'Donohue 
walked  off,  muttering  something  about  the  horrible 
climate  affecting  his  eyesight. 


Stephen  C  was  a  jovial  soul,  and  hesitated 

not  to  play  a  trick  on  any  one.  Among  his  ac- 
quaintances was  a  young  lady  and  a  young  man, 
both  of  whom  stammered  very  badly.  They  were 
not  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Bob  F  ,  the  young  man  alluded  to,  was  quite 

sensitive,  and  to  think  that  any  one  was  making 


"Bob,  old  fellow!  here  is  a  nice  girl  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to.    Come  on  !" 
"  Does  she  taw-taw-talk?" 
"Yes— like  blazes  !" 

So  off  they  started,  and  approached  the  seat  of 
the  lady.  Stephen  introduced  them,  and  imme- 
diately drew  to  one  side  that  he  might  see  howthev 
would  manage  each  other,  when  his  ears  were  greet- 
ed with  the  following  conversation  : 

"How  are  you  en-joy-enjoying  yourself  th-th- 
this  evening,  marm  ?" 

"Th-th-thank  you,  pleasantly.  But  it  is  ra-ra- 
rather  warm." 

Bob's  brow  contracted ;  but  he  restrained  his  feel- 
ings, and  continued : 

"I  pre-pr-pr-presume  you  are  acquainted  with 
most  of  those  pr-pr-present?" 

" Ye-ye-ye-yes,  Sir;  with  all,  I  bc-be-believe," 
said  she,  smiling. 

But  that  smile  ruined  her  forever  in  Bob's  esti- 
mation, for,  hastily  rising,  he  exclaimed: 

"By  th-th-thunder !  ma-ma-dam,  if  that  is  the 
way  you  make  f-f-fun  of  a  f-f-fellow's  infir-fir-fir- 
mities,  you  may  go  to  gr-gr-grass !" 

Stephen  laughed  immoderately  all  the  time,  and 
was  subsequently  called  to  account  for  the  trick; 
but  his  good-nature  drove  away  all  bad  feelings. 


merchant  writes  as  follows  (and  the  story  is 
none  the  worse  for  having  appeared  in  the  Drawer 
years  ago) : 

The  art  of  dunning  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
fine  or  polite  arts.  Indeed  there  are  no  rules  on 
the  subject,  as  each  cause  may  be  tried  by  itself,  the 
success  of  various  expedients  being  very  much  "  as 
you  light  upon  chaps."  At  times  a  lucky  accident 
brings  the  money  out  of  a  slow  debtor,  after  the 
manner  following : 

One  of  our  merchants,  nervous  and  irritable,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  customer  in  the  country,  beg- 
ging for  more  time.  Turning  to  one  of  his  counting 
clerks,  he  said : 

"Write  this  man  at  once." 

1 '  Yes,  Sir.    What  shall  I  say  ? " 

The  merchant  was  pacing  the  office,  and  repeat- 
ed the  order :  "  Write  him  at  once." 

"  Certainly,  Sir.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  say  ?" 

The  merchant  was  impatient,  and  broke  out : 

"Something  or  nothing,  and  that  very  quick." 

The  clerk  waited  for  no  further  orders,  but  con- 
sulting his  own  judgment  wrote  and  dispatched  the 
letter.  By  the  return  of  mail  came  a  letter  from 
the  delinquent  customer  inclosing  the  money  in  full 
of  the  account.  The  merchant's  eyes  glistened 
when  he  opened  it ;  and  hastening  to  the  desk,  he 
said  to  the  clerk : 

"  What  sort  of  a  letter  did  you  write  to  this  man  ? 
Here  is  the  money  in  full." 

"  I  wrote  just  what  yon  told  me  to,  Sir.  The 
letter  is  copied  in  the  letter-book." 

The  letter-book  was  consulted,  and  there  stood, 
short  and  sweet,  and  right  to  the  point : 

4t Dear  Sir, — Something  or  nothing;  ami  that  very 
quick. — Yours,  i'tc,   •" 


at  a  party,  and  he  soon  determined  on  a  joke. 

"  Miss  Sue,"  said  he,  approaching  his  lady  friend, 
"  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  one 
of  my  acquaintances,  a  worthy  young  gentleman  ?" 

"  Cer-cer-cer-ccrtainly,  Sir." 

Away  he  started  for  Bob  F  . 


fun  of  his  defect  made  him  frequently  fly  into  °  -fifr  1  M||]  

sion.  It  was  Stephen's  fortune  to  meet  both  of  them  L)kar  Drawer,— Company  B  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Illinois  was  in  camp  at  Salem,  Missouri.  It 
was  quite  common  for  the  boys  there  to  go  out  of 
nights  and  kill  "  Missouri  bears."  One  night,  while 
it  was  raining  and  the  darkness  was  too  dark  to  see, 
Ceph  Yertrecs  and  one  or  two  more  went  out  with 
fell  intent  against  the  afore-mentioned  animals. 
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We  stumbled  on  a  while  through  the  mud,  and 
finally  Ceph  shouted  to  us  that  he  had  found  a  nest 
of  the  ferocious  beasts.  The  guards  were  plenty, 
and  the  great  object  was  to  hit  the  hog  on  the  head 
a  sure  blow,  so  that  it  would  not  squeal,  and  thus 
betray  us.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  awful  dark,  and 
cautiously  Ceph  proceeded  to  do  his  work.  Think- 
ing he  had  the. matter  all  right  he  aimed  a  huge 
blow,  and  down  went  the  axe  with  all  the  vigor 
that  a  strong  arm  could  give  it.  Much  to  our  dis- 
may the  hog  squealed,  and  we  found  out  that  Ceph 
had  hit  him  on  the  xcronrj  end! 


Dear  Drawer, — There  was  a  little  spontaneous 
incident,  or  accident,  last  night  that  I  think  would 
not  disgrace  you. 

A  party  of  us  were  discussing  the  "state  of  the 
country"  in  very  animated  style,  when  one  of  the 
speakers  by  a  magnificent  gesture  plumped  an  at- 
tentive listener  square  on  the  nose,  which  strike  was 
promptly  responded  to  by  a  cry  of  Murder !  We 
"  dropped"  the  country  and  "picked  up"  the  offend- 
er, and  instantly  arraigned  him  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.   Two  were  selected  to  plead 

the  case  pro  and  con ;  L         for  the  country,  and 

G         for  defendant.    We  certainly  should  have 

hung  him  a-la-mode  moot;  but  G  ,  in  his  exor- 
dium, so  overcame  our  prejudice  that — but  here  it 
is,  with  the  result : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — Conceit  is  not  faith.  And 
though  the  one  may  level  the  mountain  with  the  plain,  the 
other  will  not  raise  the  plain  to  a  mountain.  The  craving 
for  exaggeration  has  become  so  great  that,  in  order  to  view 
an  elephant,  you  must  look  at  it  through  a  magnifying- 
gla33.  Gentlemen,  the  only  way  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 
the  real  magnitude  of  any  ohject  is  to  look  at  it  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  I  would  have  you  look  at  the  case  you  are 
trying  through  the  naked  eyes  of  truth,  and  not  through 
the  exaggerating  eyes  of  imagination  and  huncomb.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  seen  a  silk  hag  that  was  carried  in  a  hasket 
suddenly  grow  as  big  as  a  house  when  filled  with  gas;  and 
this  simple  case  of  passion  has  been  blown  to  a  profundity 

of  crime  which  would  shame  a  Borgia  Gentlemen,  I 

think  I  see  you  giving  assent  to  the  fact  that  the  case  is 
not  murder  but  passion.  And  what  is  the  law  for  the 
punishment  of  passion?  Not  hanging!  No,  gentlemen ! 
The  majestic  justice  of  the  law  awards  the  puni.-hment  for 
passion  to  be  a  fine  of  a  supper  for  sz'.r,  and  the  culprit  to 
be  dwked  three  times  under  any  town  pumj)  I  Gentle- 
men, my  client  submits  to  law  and  justice." 

Client.  "No,  no;  I—  !" 

Half  an  hour  after  a  young  man  might  have  been 
seen  slinking  up  Tenth  Street  appearing  to  have 
been  out  in  all  last  Saturdav  night's  storm. 


meaning  man,  who  sometimes,  in  endeavoring  to  be 
profound,  "gets  off"  some  very  queer  sayings. 

1  Among  other  good  qualities  he  has  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Providence,  which  he  once  qualified  in 

1  this  way.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  long  and 
tedious  ride  on  a  wet  and  cold  winter's  day.  Sitting 
down  by  the  fire  and  warming  himself,  he  remarked 

I  to  a  friend :  "  Peter,  I  really  believe  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  and 

!  these  thick  pants  I  would  have  caught  my  death  of 
cold!" 

At  another  time,  when  looking  at  the  refraction 
of  light  through  a  prism,  he  produced  the  following 
sage  remark :  "  I  do  not  see  why  these  beautiful 
colors  could  not  be  extracted  from  the  light,  and  used 
for  painting  and  dyeing!" 


In  September,  18G0,  the  electors  for  Tennessee 
were  addressing  a  mass  meeting  at  Nashville  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Presidential  candidates.  Governor  Ncill 
S.  Brown  delivered  one  of  his  most  flowery  speeches. 

Colonel  P  was  next  called.    He  stepped  upon 

the  platform,  raised  his  hands  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  said:  "Now,  gentlemen.  I  will 
show  you  my  position  on  this  great  national  ques- 
tion." And  taking  a  step  back,  seemingly  to  get 
room  to  spread  himself,  he  went  over  flat  on  the 
ground !    Shouting  is  no  name  for  the  applause. 


A  negro  came  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  to  keep 
a  barber's  shop.  Soon  after  he  opened  a  Western 
speculator  presented  himself  to  be  shaved.  His 
charge  was  asked;  the  barber  said  25  cents.  The 
customer  named  several  cities  he  had  been  shaved 
at,  and  all  for  less  money.  The  negro  straightened 
himself  up,  and  said  :  "Do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  leave  good  society  in  the  East  and  come  hue 
among  you  backwoodsmen  to  shave  men  for  ten 
cents?" 


Not  a  hundred  miles  from  Utica,  New  York, 

lives  one  Jim  T  ,  who  loves  a  joke  about  as  well 

as  he  docs  "old  rye,"  and  is  always  getting  one  off. 

Bight  opposite  Dr.  B  's  there  is  a  mud-hole, 

which  has  remained  in  the  same  state  since  my  ear- 
liest recollections.  The  other  evening,  among  a 
group  of  the  citizens  collected  on  the  steps  ofKugene 
R  's  store,  was  Jim  T  ,  all  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  weather,  crops,  etc,  when  along  came 
the  Doctor's  son,  driving  his  old  nag,  and  without 
trying  to  avoid  the  mud-hole,  drove  through  the 

middle  of  it.    George  II  spoke  up,  and  wanted 

to  know  "if  that  hole  would  ever  get  filled?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Jim,  at  the  same  time  ejecting  a 
copious  supply  of  the  extract  of  tobacco,  "next 
winter,  when  it  snows  !" 


Long  and  Lynch  kept  a  law-office  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  over  their  door  had  their  names  on  a  large 
canvas  sign,  and  underneath,  "Attorneys  at  Law." 
They  dissolved  partnership,  and  Lynch  continued 
practicing  by  himself,  merely  cutting  his  former 
partner's  name  out  of  the  sign.  The  first-named 
gentleman,  not  liking  to  be  cut  out  in  that  style, 
retaliated,  during  the  absence  of  Lynch  for  a  week 
in  the  country,  by  engaging  a  scape-grace  to  further 
deprive  the  sign  of  the  words  "Attorneys  at,"  thus 

leaving  it  to  read  2  vvy11 


A  Western  friend  sends  the  following: 

We  have  in  our  town  a  good-hearted  and  well- 


Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  Drawer  are  said 
or  done  by  the  clergy.    Here  is  an  example  : 

An  old  minister,  who  was  out  making  pastoral 
calls,  with  his  gray  mare,  was  met  recently  by  a 
'  dandy,  or  fast  fellow.    The  old  man's  whip  was  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear.    The  dandy,  with  a  su- 
!  pcrcilious  air,  shouted  as  be  drove  op:  "  Hallo,  old 
I  cove  !  what  will  you  take  for  your  whip  ?"    "  Your 
[  back!"  was  the  quick  reply.    The  dandy  drove  on 
rapidly. 

IIekk  is  another,  rather  at  the  expense  of  "the 
cloth,"  from  a  Western  city  ■ 

Some  months  ago  a  country  clerical  Mend  of  an 
M.I),  here  came  to  the  city,  and  WM  invited  by  the 
Doctor  to  go  bome  and  stay  with  him  ovr  night. 
After  supper  the  guest  was  shown  to  his  room, 
the  gas  lit,  and  he  left  to  retire.  Some  two  hours 
after  the  Doctor  "smelt  a  mice,"  and  soon  discov- 
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ercd  that  gas  was  leaking  somewhere  about  the 
premises.  His  first  thought  was  of  his  country 
friend,  and  so  to  his  room  he  went.  Sure  enough 
the  gas  7viis  leaking.  The  gentleman,  upon  being 
awakened,  asked  what  was  the  matter?  He  was 
informed  that  the  gas  had  not  been  shut  off,  and  had 
been  leaking.  With  an  air  of  sorrow  he  rose  up 
and  looked  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  at  a  spot  on  the 
floor  under  the  burner,  and  asked,  with  great  inno- 
cence :  "  Did  it  spoil  the  carpet  much,  Doctor?" 


Mr.  L  ,  an  elderly,  blind  gentleman,  better 

known  as  "  Blind  L  ,"  used  to  travel  round  with 

his  guide  to  do  his  own  trading.  He  was  subject  to 
short  convulsive  fits  ;  and  was  once  feeling  of  some 
pants,  preparatory  to  purchasing,  but  not  having 
the  right  size  the  clerk  had  gone  to  the  warehouse 
for  a  fresh  lot.  During  his  absence  the  old  man 
was  overtaken  with  one  of  his  fits,  and  the  clerk, 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  was  returning  with  the  pants, 
when  he  was  asked  by  the  "boss" — who  was  in  the 
office,  and  could  see  the  old  man's  contortions — "if 
he  had  got  a  fit?"  "Well,  Sir,"  said  the  clerk, 
"within  half  an  inch!  he  wears  31x31,  and  the 
nearest  we  have  is  31?  X31,  but  I  can  scratch  out 
the  -2 ,  and  he  won't  know  the  difference !"  The  af- 
fair caused  lots  of  laughter,  in  which  the  old  man 
himself  joined  when  he  had  recovered  and  was  told 
of  the  clerk's  misconstruction  of  the  word  jit. 

There  are  so  many  smart  children  that  they 
can't  all  get  in  the  Drawer  at  once.  Here  arc  a  few 
as  a  specimen  of  many : 

Some  weeks  ago,  during  a  severe  thunder-storm, 
a  lady  friend  was  telling  the  children  not  to  be 
afraid  ;  that  God  held  the  thunder  in  his  hand,  and 
wo,uld  not  let  it  hurt  them  unless  He  thought  it  for 
the  best.  She  had  hardly  concluded  when  a  very 
loud  clap  was  heard.  "  There,  now !"  says  a  four- 
year-old,  "God  has  let  go  of  it,  and  gone  home  out 
of  the  rain  !" 


There  appeared  in  a  late  Number  of  Harper  a 
Christmas  story,  entitled,  "  What  Hope  Bell  found 
in  her  Stocking."  Thinking  to  amuse  the  little 
ones,  who  were  turning  the  leaves  with  me,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  children  assembled  that  we  guess  in 
turn  what  the  contents  of  said  stocking  might  be. 
But  Jamie,  the  youngest,  not  yet  four,  put  an  end 
to  all  surmising,  by  saying,  "She  found  her  leg! — 
what  do  you  s'pose?" 


A  young  friend  of  mine,  aged  five  years,  asked 
his  aunt  "if  he  ought  to  mind  his  mother  ?"  "Cer- 
tainly," replied  the  aunt ;  "  you  should  always  obey 
your  mother."  "Well,  then,"  said  the  prodigy, 
"she  told  me  to  ask  you  to  buy  me  a.  fiddle!" 


"Pa,"  said  little  Channing  to  his  paternal  an- 
cestor, holding  up  a  Sunday-school  picture-book, 
"  what  is  that  ?"  "That,  my  son,"  gravely  replied 
the  father,  "is  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel." 
"And  which  licked,  pa?"  innocently  continued  the 
young  hopeful. 


Ix  the  early  days  of  Michigan  the  County  Courts 
were  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Judge  and  two  asso- 
ciates, who  were  called  Side  Judges. 

At  a  term  of  Court  held  in  Allegan  County,  a  few 
years  ago,  on  the  assembling  of  Court  one  morning, 
a  lawyer  named  Smith  said  to  his  brother  attorney, 
Jones,  "  We  have  the  most  expensive  judiciary  in 


this  county  of  any  place  in  the  State."  "How  so  ?" 
said  Jones.  "  Why,  we  are  maintaining  a  hundred 
J  udges  on  this  bench  at  every  term  of  court."  "  A 
hundred  Judges  !"  said  Jones;  " how  do  you  make 

that  out?"    "Well,  there  is  Judge  R         is  one, 

isn't  he?"  "Yes,  but  where  do  you  get  the  bal- 
ance ?"  "  And  the  other  two  side  Judges  are  mere 
ciphers.  One  and  two  naughts  make  a  hundred, 
don't  they  ?" 


At  a  term  of  Court  in  Kalamazoo  County,  under 
the  same  organization  of  the  bench  as  above,  a 
decision  had  been  given  by  one  of  the  side  Judges  in 
violation  of  all  law,  and  in  opposition  to  the  testi- 
mony in  the  case.    Lawyer  B         arose,  and  in 

no  very  measured  terms  denounced  the  Court  as 
grossly  wanting  in  knowledge  and  common-sense. 

Judge  K  interposed,  and  wished  to  know  if  the 

counsel  intended  to  include  the  whole  bench  in  his 

remarks?    Mr.  B  instantly  replied :  "No,  Sir. 

May  it  please  your  Honor,  only  one  corner  of  it!" 


In  the  Circuit  Court  at  Vicksburg  a  negro  girl, 
testifying  in  a  criminal  case,  developed  a  boldness 
of  invention  which,  if  it  did  not  achieve  success,  cer- 
tainly deserved  it.  She  testified  that  she  saw  the 
prisoner  find  the  $10  bill  which  was  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen.  The  whole  case  hinged  on  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  this  statement.  After  standing  a  rigid 
cross-examination  to  disprove  it,  as  a  last  resort 
three  £10  bills  were  put  in  her  hands,  and  she  was 
told  to  tell  the  jury  the  value  of  the  different  bills. 
After  several  minutes'  profound  study,  amidst  the 
breathless  attention  of  every  spectator,  she  held 
one  up  in  her  hand.  The  question  was  asked,  "  Is 
that  a  $10  bill?"  "No."  "What  is  it  then?" 
"It's  a  $9  hill!"  The  spectators  collapsed,  and  so 
did  the  defense. 


A  Washington  correspondent  says : 
I  was  a  passenger  on  the  same  train  with  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Grant  as  he  was  returning  home 
from  his  late  trip  West.  As  the  train  stopped  at 
Martinsburg,  Virginia,  lively  cheering  was  heard. 
An  old  lady  who  had  just  got  on  the  cars,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  General's  presence,  inquired  the 
cause  of  it.  On  being  informed  that  it  was  in  honor 
of  General  Grant  and  "suite,"  she  replied,  "  Sweet, 
sweet,  sweet !  Oh  yes,  I  know  now ;  sweet  means 
his  wife !    I'd  really  like  to  see  her!" 

A  New  York  correspondent  sends  a  couple  of 
specimens  of  stupid  children,  as  a  kind  of  set-off  to 
the  many  smart  ones  that  appear  in  the  Drawer : 

One  of  the  scholars  in  a  celebrated  boarding- 
school  in  the  town  of  W  was  taken  sick  with 

congestion  of  the  lungs.     The  teacher  sent  Al. 

B         (another  scholar)  for  the  doctor.    On  his 

way  he  stopped  to  tell  the  boy's  aunt.  She  asked 
what  the  matter  was.  Al.  replied,  "He  is  very 
sick  with  digestion  on  the  lungs."  This  Al.  Avas  six- 
teen years  old. 

A  while  after  the  teacher  sent  Al.'s  brother  (a 
lad  of  twelve  years)  to  a  neighbor's  for  "Butler's 
Analogy,"  when  the  boy  astonished  the  neighbor 
by  asking  for  "Butler's  Neuralgia,"  or,  as  he  call- 
ed it,  "Neuralgy." 

A  queer  story  is  told  of  the  device  which  a 
couple  of  pious  ladies  adopted  to  avoid  the  sin  of 
swearing.    A  certain  Spanish  abbess  and  one  of 
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her  nuns  was  proceeding  on  a  journey,  which  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  complete  with  the 
utmost  .-peed.  The  man  who  drove  the  mules  of 
their  carriage  was  urging  his  beasts  to  speed  with 
the  usual  profuse  oaths  and  blasphemies  which  are 
in  vogue  with  Spanish  muleteers  in  general,  and 
the  pious  cars  of  the  two  nuns  were  so  shocked  at 
what  they  heard  that  they  insisted  upon  the  man's 
abstaining  from  the  offensive  words.  The  mules, 
not  hearing  the  accustomed  objurgations,  speedily 
slackened  their  pace,  and  the  driver  informed  the 
ladies  that  nothing  but  strong  swearing  would 
make  them  move  quickly.  The  nuns  were  at  their 
wits  end.  Every  half-hour  was  most  precious; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  consciences  revolted 
at  the  idea  of  authorizing  such  blasphemies  as  they 
had  been  hearing.  At  length  a  happy  thought 
struck  them.  The  most  odiously  profane  phrase 
is,  of  course,  made  up  of  words  which,  if  taken  sin- 
gly, may  be  of  a  perfectly  innocent  description. 
They  therefore  agreed  to  divide  the  muleteer's  curs- 
ings into  their  component  parts,  and  so,  by  assign- 
ing one  word  to  the  abbess,  another  to  the  sister, 
and  a  third  to  the  muleteer,  and  pronouncing  their 
scries  in  their  proper  order,  the  complete  anathe- 
mas were  made  to  reach  the  cars  of  the  mules,  while 
not  one  of  the  speakers  could  be  considered  guilty 
of  uttering  any  thing  wrong. 

This  is  a  sad  example  of  the  contagious  influence 
of  bad  company  even  upon  asses  and  nuns ! 


An  ex-major  writes : 

Dear  Drawer, — As  I  see  militar}'  stories  are 
not  quite  out  of  date  yet  I  send  you  the  following 
from  New  Orleans : 

In  the  spring  of  'G-l  I  was  a  Captain,  and  station- 
ed at  Port  Hudson.   My  Second  Lieutenant,  George 

B  ,  was  celebrated  for  his  dry  humor.  One 

evening,  about  11  o'clock,  I,  being  regimental  of- 
ficer of  the  day,  made  the  rounds,  and  came  to  a 
sentinel  who  was  stationed  very  near  the  Lieuten- 
ant's tent.  After  going  through  the  usual  formula 
with  the  sentinel  I  heard  the  Lieutenant  sing  out, 
"  1  know  what  the  countersign  is,  Captain."  Know- 
ing that  I  had  not  spoken  it  loud  enough  for  any 
one  hut  the  sentinel  to  hear,  I  said,  "I'll  bet  you 
don't.  What  is  it  ?"  Says  he,  "  It  is  '  correct ;'  I 
heard  the  sentinel  tell  you  so." 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  an  ex-officer  of  the  army, 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  "  Bureau,"  was  station- 
ed in  a  certain  parish  in  this  State.  Calling  one 
evening  on  a  young  lady,  she  amused  him  by  play- 
ing on  the  piano.  After  banging  away  on  a  piece 
for  about  half  an  hour  he  professed  himself  highly 
delighted,  and  asked  what  it  was.  "  Why,"  said 
she,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  surprise  at  and  pity  for 
his  ignorance,  "That's  'Bonaparte's  retreat  from 
Boston ."  " 


People  who  wish  to  obtain  favors  from  others 
ought  to  write  their  requests  in  a  legible  hand. 
Many  ludicrous  blunders  have  occurred  from  a  neg- 
lect of  this  caution.  A  good  story  has  been  told 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
made  himself  a  laughing-stock  by  the  unpardona- 
ble chirographv  of  a  lady: 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Loudon,  widow  of  the  celebrated  land- 
scape gardener,  took  a  great  delight  in  prosecuting 
the  favorite  studies  of  her  husband's  life.  On  one 
occasion,  wishing  to  make  some  researches  in  the 
department  of  arboriculture,  she  wrote  the  Duke 


:  of  Wellington  for  permission  to  see  his  Waterloo 
!  beeches — the  celebrated  avenue  planted  on  his  es- 
!  tate  to  commemorate  his  greatest  victory.  Mrs. 
Loudon's  chirographv  was  none  of  the  most  legible, 
!  so  that  when  the  Duke  read  her  letter  he  mistook 
"beeches"  for  "breeches,"  and  supposed  the  epistle 
a  request  for  the  inspection  of  that  indispensable 
garment  worn  by  him  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  At 
j  the  signature  he  was  again  deceived.    The  u  in 
Mrs.  Loudon's  name  he  took  for  an  j/,  and  accord- 
ingly read  the  whole  signature  "J.  C.  London," 
which  was  none  other  than  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
\  London  himself.    Accordingly,  though  much  as- 
|  tonished  at  such  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  grave  dig- 
nitary, he  Avrotc  him  in  answer  a  note,  which  we 
may  imagine  created  equal  astonishment  in  the  re- 
cipient : 

"My  Lord,— My  valet  tells  me  that  the  breeches  I 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  were  long  ago  given  away 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  for  the  porpoa  I  of  hi.s 
historical  painting.  Regretting  deeply  that  I  have  not 
the  breeches  to  show  your  lordship,  I  remain 

"Your  Lordship's  very  humble  servant, 

"  'Weu.inuion-." 


A  Philadelphia!*  writes: 
We  have  in  our  store  a  son  of  Erin  who  ll  some- 
times very  green.  He  was  preparing  to  close  the 
store  one  rainy  night,  and.  taking  oil'  his  coat,  was 
about  to  go  outside,  when  I  asked  him  why  he  went 
out  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  all  the  rain.  "  Sure," 
says  he,  "  don't  I  want  a  dry  coat  to  go  home  in?" 

John  Smith  affirms  that  these  stories  have  never 
been  published,  but  the  Drawer  will  not  allow  that 
statement  to  be  made  any  longer,  and  therefore 
sets  them  up  here  for  its  readers : 

An  individual  by  the  name  of  M  ,  of  the  town 

of  B  ,  State  of  Michigan,  is  well  known  to  be 

not  overstocked  with  brains.  Some  years  since  he 
connected  himself  with  tin:  Methodist  Church.  He 
was  very  forward,  and  liked  to  tell  his  experience 
in  class-meetings.  On  one  of  these  occasions  ho 
said:  "I  have  been  seriously  thinking,  my  friend*, 
What  duty  calls  me  to  do,  and  have  finally  decided 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  then  rvle  a  circus:1 
Charitable  hearers  supposed  that  he  intended  to 
"ride  a  circuit,"  but  he  is  better  fitted  for  the  ring 
than  the  pulpit. 

Not  manv  vcars  since  there  re-ided  in  the  south- 
ern part  Of  Michigan  a  Well-to-do  farmer  that  had 
moved  there  in  an  early  da)-,  when  the  country  was 
new  and  times  were  hard.  But  for  all  thai  his  eld- 
est son  thought  it  was  time  to  get  married.  So 
preparations  were  made,  the  minister  came,  the 
knot  was  tied,  and  a  bounteous  table  was  spread 
out.  The  guests  had  assembled  around  it,  and  the 
bridemaids  came  to  escort  the  bride  to  the  table, 
"  Well,"  says  tin;  bridegroom,  "  there  arc  bo  many 
at  the  table  I  guess  I'll  wait." 

A  Canadian  incloses  these  stories  to  the  Drawer. 
The  Drawer  i>  glad  that  they  can  find  amusement 
even  in  a  Fenian  raid : 

Three  years  age,  while  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  the 
worn-out*  town  of  B  ,  not  many  mile!  from  To- 
ronto, there  came  along  a  photographer  and  his 
wife,  and  engaged  rooms  to  "secure  the  ibedowt" 
of  the  people.  In  furnishing  the  "gallery"  the 
happy  couple  got  into  some  di-pute,  whh  h  quiekly 
drifted  into  a  regular  light.  The  noise  soon  attract- 
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ed  the  guests,  Avho  came  just  in  time  to  sec  the  gen- 
tleman beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  his  better  half 
in  possession  of  the  field.  In  coming  among  us, 
bruised,  short  of  breath,  and  shaking  his  head,  he 
said :  "  Gol !  if  it  hadn't  a  been  a  woman  I'd  'a  fit 
till  I  died !" 


After  the  Fenian  battle  of  Limestone  Ridge 
several  ladies  volunteered  to  go  to  the  front,  at  Port 
Colborne  (whither  the  Volunteers  had  retreated), 
to  attend  to  the  sick  and  Avounded.  Among  them 
was  a  Mrs.  S  ,  wife  of  one  of  our  leading  cler- 
gymen. After  looking  among  the  red-coats  she 
came  to  a  wounded  Fenian,  and  addressed  him: 
"Why  do  you  come  over  here,  robbing,  wounding, 
and  killing  us?  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ire- 
land. What  have  ice  ever  done  ?"  Not  being  able 
to  give  a  very  plausible  answer,  he  glanced  at  her, 
and  seeing  a  green  tie  around  her  collar,  said,  "I 
like  the  color  of  your  ribbons,  ma'am."  She  im- 
mediately left  to  look  after  the  wounded  boys  in 
scarlet. 


Ox  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  "battle"  with  the 
Fenians,  all  was  excitement,  and  people  gathered 
about  the  Times  office  waiting  for  the  next  "  extra." 
At  last  a  few  were  thrown  out  of  the  window.  One 
was  caught  by  a  big,  red-faced  Englishman,  who 
was  troubled  with  irregularity  of  A's.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  the  crowd  about  him  he  read  it  out.  He 
soon  came  to  this:  "The  fight  was  witnessed  by 
thousands  on  the  American  side,  who  cheered  the 
Fenians  on  to  victory."  This  seemed  to  make  him 
fairly  boil,  and  he  yelled  out,  "Hill  warrant  you, 
hi'll  warrant  you  those  Hamericans  are  'elping 
them  h'all  they  can!  Where  hare  our  Regulars? 
That  Colonel  will  get  sent  'ome  to  the  'Orse  Gards 
and  get  court-martialed." 


Some  twelve  years  since  a  bridal  party,  return- 
ing from  their  wedding-tour,  stopped  at  a  hotel  in 

the  town  of  F  ,  New  Jersey,  for  the  night.  Their 

baggage  was  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  hotel. 
During  the  night  one  of  the  trunks  was  taken  out 
and  carried  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel,  to  a  low 
piece  of  ground,  broken  open,  and  rifled  of  its  con- 
tents. The  parties  engaged  in  the  affair  were  seen 
carrying  the  said  trunk  by  a  person  who  was  out 
rather  late,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  unt  il  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  story  became  generally  known 
that  a  robbery  had  been  committed.  Then  he  stat- 
ed that  he  saw  some  three  or  four  colored  individ- 
uals carrying  a  trunk  at  a  late  hour  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  named  two  of  them ;  the  others  he 
did  not  recognize.  Warrants  were  accordingly  is- 
sued for  their  arrest.  The  officer  proceeded  to  car- 
ry out  his  instructions,  and  after  a  short  search  he 
found  the  parties  named,  in  company  with  three  or 
four  others,  conversing.    Among  said  number  was 

a  noted  individual  of  color  named  Adam  J  .  He 

was  accordingly  arrested  with  the  others  upon  sus- 
picion, but  afterward  released,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  Adam  was  a  noted 
individual,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  for  sovcral 
years  "graced"  the  offices  of  our  lawyers,  and  also 
of  the  banks,  in  the  capacity  of  sweeper  and  fire- 
builder  in  chief,  and  nothing  black  ever  shone  upon 
his  character,  if  it  did  upon  his  skin.  Upon  the 
investigation  befoie  the  Grand  Jury  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  Adam  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  af- 
fair, and  was  perfectly  clear  of  even  a  suspicion. 
Still,  he  was  a  good  subject  for  a  little  sport,  and 


he  felt  terribly  affrighted  lest  he  should  be  indicted. 
Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Grand  Jury  Adam 
was  told  that  he  was  indicted.  The  trial  of  two, 
who  were  really  indicted  for  the  offense,  was  set 
down  for  a  given  day,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  said 

day  Adam  was  also  in  attendance.    Judge  N  , 

who  presided  upon  the  bench  at  the  time,  Avas  a 
man  who  heartily  relished  a  joke,  and  was  always 
willing  to  aid  in  carrying  one  on.  During  the  trial 
of  the  guilty  ones  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  occurred, 
during  which  the  J udge,  upon  seeing  Adam  in  court, 
called  out : 

"  Is  Adam  J  in  court?" 

Adam  at  once  stood  up  and  made  known  his 
presence. 

The  Judge  called  him  up  before  the  bar,  and  in 
substance  said : 

"Adam,  the  Court  is  surprised  and  pained  to  sec 
a  man  in  your  standing  before  them.  Adam,  it 
has  been  shown  by  evidence  that  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  robbery  alleged  against  you ;  still, 
Adam,  you  were  found  in  bad  company,  and  there- 
fore arrested.  Now,  Adam,  let  this  be  a  Avarning 
to  you  to  keep  out  of  bad  company." 

Adam  Avas  overwhelmed  with  joy  at  the  glad 
neAvs  of  his  acquittal,  but  felt  a  little  sore  upon  be- 
ing found  Avith  the  guilty  parties,  and  thought  that 
it  Avas  but  just  that  he  should  apologize,  Avhich  he 
did  as  folloAvs : 

"  Most  'on'able  Judge — Sar — de  fac'  am,  dat  good 
company  and  bad  company  looks  so  much  'like  nOAV- 
'days  dat  you  can't  tell  de  difference  till  you  git  in 
'em." 

A  perfect  roar  of  laughter  folloAved  Adam's  re- 
marks, in  Avhich  the  Court  took  a  full  share. 


A  contributor  sends  the  following  from  Wis- 
consin : 

Dear  Drawer, — There  is  a  good  story  of  our 

present  Bank- Controller,  General  R  ,  Avhich  I 

must  tell  you.  In  the  good  old  days  before  the 
Avar  the  General  Avas  the  genial  Boniface  of  the 
Buck-eye  Hotel,  in  the  village  of  V  ,  in  Wis- 
consin. He  fed  and  lodged  the  weary  trayeler  (and 
'tis  said  he  did  it  ay  ell),  and  purchased  supplies  of 
the  surrounding  burghers. 

We  kneAv  less  of  military  matters  then  than  now, 
and  instead  of  "General,"  Ave  all  called  the  landlord 
"Jeremiah,"  or  more  frequently  "Jerry."  In  the 
same  village,  on  the  outskirts,  lived  the  Methodist 

preacher  old  cider  B  .    The  elder  Avas  subject 

to  all  the  Aveaknesses  of  great  men,  and  would, 
Avhen  especially  proA^oked,  get  Arery  angry.  He 
did  so  one  day  Avhile  trying  to  driAre  an  unruly  old 
soav  belonging  to  him  out  of  his  garden.  The  elder 
succeeded  in  cornering  her,  and  in  making  a  Arery 
impressive  gesture  with  a  fence-stake  broke  the 
old  torment's  back.  She  Avas  long,  lean,  lank,  and 
leathery,  but  in  her  lifetime  had  represented  a  cer- 
tain number  of  almighty  dollars,  and  to  lose  her 
Avas  too  bad.  So  Avhen  the  elder's  temper  had  somc- 
Avhat  cooled  he  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind 
to  find  some  Avay  to  turn  the  defunct  porker  to  ac- 
count. Finally  he  hit  upon  a  plan,  lie  butchered 
the  hog  in  due  and  ancient  form,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  the  Buck-eye,  Avhere  Jerry,  having  in 
mind  a  bonne  bouche  for  his  guests,  bought  the  pork. 
In  due  time  some  of  it  Avas  cooked,  but  neA'cr  eaten. 
It  Avas  too  tough  for  ordinary  grinders.  Soon  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  and  tragic  manner  of  the 
old  sow's  death  came  to  the  ears  of  Jerry,  Avhose 
wrath  kneAv  no  bounds  thereat,  and  he  spoke  of 
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vengeance.  He  declared  "  he  would  punish  the  eld-  ' 
er  if  the  law  would  let  him."  Soon  after  there  was 
a  camp-meeting  close  by,  and  the  elder,  as  was  his 
wont,  took  a  very  active  part.  He  was  in  the  mid- 
die  of  his  sermon,  his  audience  was  large,  and  he 
had  made  a  proposition  which  he  was  quoting  au- 
thoritiea  to  sustain.  With  much  vehemence  and  : 
terrific  gestures  he  interrogates  himself  with  "  What 
did  Hosea  sav?"  and  then  he  tells  what  he  did  saw 
"  What  did  Ezekiel  say  ?"    "  What  did  Jeremiah 

say  ?"  At  this  point  one  of  his  auditors — Joe  S  , 

a  long-limbed,  stoop-shouldered,  red-beaded  fellow 
— rose  about  half-way  up,  and  leaning  forward,  with 
his  dexter  linger  pointed  dead  at  the  elder,  answer- 
ed the  question,  in  his  own  peculiar,  drawling,  na- 
sal twang :  "  He  says,  by  mighty  !  you'd  better  set- 
tle up  that  old  sow  scrape  mighty  soon,  or  }rou'll 
git  sued — that's  what  Jeremiah  says  !" 

The  elder's  sermon  was  finished.  He  did  settle 
with  Jerry,  and  with  his  congregation  too,  and  it 
was  his  last  sermon  in  V  . 


Tnrc  following  comes  from  Iowa : 

Away  out  here,  in  our  beautiful,  grovc-cmbowcrcd 
city,  lives  one  of  the  everlasting  Smith  family,  who  1 
piques  himself  not  a  little  on  the  quality  of  his  j 
dinners,  but  at  table  invariably  bores  his  friends 
with  out-of-place  apologies  and  far-fetched  excuses 
because  the  viands — sumptuous  though  they  may 
be  —  are  not  better,  etc.  Now  it  happened  that 
on  a  certain  day  Smith  got  up  an  elegant  feast  for 
a  newly-married  couple  and  their  friends,  but  a 
heavy  rain  setting  in  they  sent  a  big,  bungling, 
matter-of-fact  brother  of  the  groom's  to  tender  their 
compliments,  and  communicate  their  deep  regrets 
that  the  unfavorable  weather  would  prevent  their 
participation  in  the  enjoyments  they  knew  were 
awaiting  them  beneath  his  hospitable  roof.  Smith, 
although  disappointed,  received  the  brother  gra- 
ciously ;  the  repast  was  served,  and  the  proxy  of 
the  absent  friends,  with  the  family,  sat  down  to 
discuss  it.  Smith's  old  malady  was  upon  him,  and, 
grace  over,  he  commenced  slandering  the  good 
things  before  them,  and  at  last  brought  up  by  apol- 
ogetically expressing  to  his  guest  the  mortification 
he  felt  that  he  "had  nothing  better  to  offer  him." 
"Well,"  blurted  out  the  fellow,  "I  guess  I  can 
stand  it  one  meal,  if  you  can  all  the  time !" 


A  Wisconsin  friend,  who  values  the  Magazine, 
and  c-pccially  the  Drawer,  sends  the  following: 

Not  long  since,  in  conversation  with  a  lady,  she 
gave  me  the  afflicting  information  that  there  "had 
been  discovered  in  the  Lake  Superior  country  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  lumbago!"  We  made  up  our 
minds  at  once  never  to  farm  it  in  that  countrv. 


A  "Constant  Readeb"  should  become  also  a 
constant  contributor,  if  he  can  send  more  like  the 
three  following : 

In  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  away  down  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  lived,  a  few  years  ago,  an  old  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Jim,  who  was  drunk  fully  half  of 
the  time,  and,  as  the  result,  was  everlastingly  in  ! 
some  kind  of  scrape.  One  dark,  wet  night,  while 
on  his  way  home  from  a  neighboring  town,  where 
he  had  been  to  get  his  jug  filled,  he  drove  his  team 
into  a  ditch,  making  a  perfect  wreck  of  it,  and  bury- 
ing himself  in  the  mud.  The  next  day  he  Stumbled 
over  to  the  village  tavern,  the  "  head  centre"  of  all 
the  loafers  in  the  place.  Among  the  number  col- 
lected on  this  occasion  was  a  spruce  young  lawyer 


who  prided  himself  on  his  wit,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity to  show  it.  Here  was  a  rare  chance,  at 
the  expense  of  a  poor  old  drunkard. 

"  Jim,"  said  he,  "  I  understand  you  was  out  late 
last  night." 

11  Umph !  b'lieve  I  was." 

"  And  met  with  an  accident,  I  heard." 

"  Well— yes." 

"  Held  one  rein  tighter  than  the  other,  I  suppose  ?" 
"No — wrong  there,"  says  Jim  ;  '''twas  because 
I  didn't  hold  it  so  tight !" 


Eveuy  one  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  heard 
of  General  P  ,  that  sturdy  old  veteran  of  Flor- 
ida and  Mexico,  whom  years  of  service  had  made 
brown  and  grizzled,  and  years  of  discipline  stern  and 
inflexible  in  his  ideas  of  duty,  but  whom  neither 
years,  service,  nor  discipline  could  make  any  thing 
but  the  faithful  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman. 
The  General  has  a  voice  of  immense  power,  a  pierc- 
ing eye,  and  a  grimncss,  not  to  say  sternness  of 
manner,  which  made  him  a  veritable  "terror  to 
evil-doers."  Withal,  a  kinder-hearted  man  never 
breathed,  nor  a  more  genial  when  among  his  friends. 
He  has,  too,  a  deal  of  grim  humor,  which  frequent- 
ly displayed  itself  in  the  means  he  adopted  to  main- 
tain discipline,  and  if  not  often  showing  itself  in 
laughter,  certainly  caused  it  often  enough  in  others. 

On  one  occasion  a  sergeant  belonging  to  one  of 
the  regiments  of  the  General's  brigade  was  picked 
up  by  the  rear-guard  for  straggling,  having  been 
discovered  milking  a  cow  in  a  field  near  the  road, 
and,  for  want  of  a  pail,  catching  the  grateful  fluid  in 
his  mouth.  At  night  he  was  duly  reported  to  the 
General,  and  ordered  to  approach  the  dreaded  pres- 
ence, which  he  did  in  fear  and  trembling,  the  loss 
of  his  stripes  being  the  mildest  of  the  visions  which 
danced  before  his  imagination.  Now  the  Gener- 
al's knowledge  of  his  men  was  almost  as  minute  as 
Caesar's,  and  he  knew  the  sergeant  to  be  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  seldom  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  duty. 
Terhaps.  too,  he  appreciated  the  temptation  ;  at  any 
rate,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  culprit,  he  thundered: 

"  So  you  are  the  man  who  sucked  the  cow,  eh  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"You  great  calf,  go  to  your  regiment!" 


THERE  was  one  regiment  in  the  brigade,  the  — th 
New  York,  the  officers  of  which  were  never  contented 
unless  they  were  doing  things  differently  from  any 
one  else,  and  not  a  little  trouble  bad  their  propensi- 
ty caused  the  General.  One  day,  when  in  battle, 
the  brigade  was  ordered  to  support  a  certain  bat- 
tery, for  which  purpose  they  were  marched  to  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  batten'  was  posted, 
and  in  its  rear,  and  ordered  to  lie  down.  Now,  to 
fully  appreciate  the  situation,  you  must  know  that 
the  battery  was  then  engaged  in  a  lively  artillery 
duel  with  the  enemy,  and  the  air  thereabout  was 
full  of  shot  and  shell,  and  while  men  were  compar- 
atively safe  lying  down,  standing  up  was  unpleas- 
antly hazardous.  Of  course  the  General's  order 
was  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  all  but  the  — th,  whose 
officers,  seeing  that  the  General  had  not  dismount- 
ed, thought  to  gain  credit  for  their  regiment  by  dc- 
elining  the  proffered  safety,  and  kept  their  men 
standing.  The  Genera]  sat  on  his  bone  studying  a 
map,  as  unconscious  of  fire  as  in  his  «|uarters,  hut 
looking  up  after  a  few  moment*,  called  out  :  "  Lie 
down,  — th!-'  and  went  on  studying.  Looking  Bp 
again,  and  seeing  his  orders  not  obeyed,  he  again 
cried  :  "You  had  better  lie  down,  — th !"   Bat  still 
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their  pride  kept  them  up.    Just  then,  however,  a  I 
shell  struck  in  the  midst  of  the  regiment  and  burst, 
knocking  over  half  a  dozen  poor  fellows,  and  caus-  [ 
ing  the  rest  to  "  hug  the  ground''  in  ludicrous  haste,  j 
Looking  up  in  grim  satisfaction,  the  General  sa-  j 
luted  them  with :  "  There  !     Now  I  guess  you'll 
lie  down!"     That  regiment  never  "put  on  airs" 
again. 


The  General  could  see  a  joke  even  when  the 
point  was  turned  the  wrong  way.  The  — d  New 
York  was  once  in  his  command,  and  a  great  source 
of  trouble  it  was,  too.  The  officers  gambled  openly 
in  their  tents,  and  the  soldiers  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  any  better — so  the  result  was  a 
noisy,  ill -disciplined  regiment,  and  a  perpetual 
"thorn  in  the  flesh"  to  the  order-loving  General. 

One  night,  hearing  a  "row"  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions in  the  camp  of  the  — d,  he  dispatched  a  squad 
of  the  head-quarters'  guard  to  make  a  raid  on  the  ' 
camp,  who  returned  with  a  brace  of  the  offenders, 
whom  they  had  caught  gambling.    In  the  morning 
they  were  paraded  before  the  General,  who  sent  to 
the  Quarter-master  for  an  empty  shoe-box,  which 
he  placed  just  in  front  of  his  tent ;  then  procuring  a 
greasy  pack  of  cards  and  a  pint  of  beans,  he  seated 
one  man  each  side  of  the  box,  divided  the  beans 
equally  between  them,  and  set  them  to  playing  their  J 
favorite  "draw  poker,"  the  "pot"  being  limited  to 
six  bean^,  that  the  supply  might  last.    He  kept 1 
them  at  it  until  dark,  the  necessary  time  for  meals 
only  being  allowed.  Next  morning  they  were  "  put  j 
on"  at  daylight,  and  kept  steadily  at  work  (or  rather 
play)  until  night.    On  the  third  day  the  same  per- 
formance was  commenced ;  but,  near  noon,  one  of 
the  incorrigibles,  seeing  a  sergeant  of  his  company 
near,  called  out  to  him:  "Sergeant!  please  give, 

my  compliments  to  General  P  ,  and  ask  him  if 

if  he  won't  release  me?  If  he  won't,  tell  him  he'll 
have  to  send  this  other  fellow  some  more  beans,  for 
Tve  rjot  him  scooped  /"  The  man  was  released,  and 
the  General  gave  up  trying  to  reform  that  regiment 
in  that  way. 

Even  the  grave  and  potent  church  courts  some- 
times furnish  incidents  that  are  provocative  of 
laughter.  No  one  that  was  present  when  the  fol- 
lowing scene  took  place  will  ever  think  of  it  with- 
out what  Mrs.  Partington  calls  a  "  heart-felt  smile :" 

The  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  in  session.  The 
subject  of  raising  the  salaries  of  certain  professors 
was  under  discussion.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breck- 
inridge, D.D.  (of  whom  his  nephew,  the  new  Vice- 
President,  said,  "  If  uncle  Robert  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  command  in  Mexico  they  would  have  been 
fighting  to  this  time!")  was  on  the  floor,  making  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  It  had  been 
said  that  ministers  of  high  standing  and  large 
means,  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day,  did  not  sympathize  with  those  whose 
salaries  were  small.  To  this  Dr.  Breckinridge  was 
replying.  He  scouted  the  idea  that  ministers  live 
for  money,  or  desire  the  luxuries  of  the  world.  As 
for  himself,  he  challenged  any  man  to  say  that  he 
lived  more  frugally  than  himself.  Drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  standing  six  feet  high 
at  least,  he  displayed  his  proportions,  and  exclaim- 
ed :  "  As  to  the  fine  linen,  if  there  is  a  man  on  this 
floor  who  dresses  more  plainly  than  I  do,  I  offer  to 
exchange  clothes  with  him  this  moment." 

Directly  in  front  of  the  Moderator,  and  in  sight 
of  most  of  the  members,  sat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins, 


one  of  the  planting  clergy— a  short,  thick-set,  and 
rotund  brother,  whose  circumference  exceeded  his 
altitude — and  in  this  respect  no  man  in  the  house 
presented  so  strong  and  striking  a  contrast  with  the 
tall  and  courtly  Kentuckian.  But  the  proposition 
to  swap  clothes  had  hardly  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  before  Hopkins  wriggled  himself  out  of  his 
seat  and  on  his  feet,  and  cried  out: 

"  Mr.  Moderator,  I'm  his  man  !" 

The  effect  was  instantaneous  and  tremendous! 
The  image  of  Breckinridge,  with  his  long  arms  and 
legs  protruding  from  Hopkins's  toggery  was  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Synod.  They  could  see  nothing 
else — think  of  nothing  else — and  for  a  while  they 
gave  way  to  uncontrolled  laughter,  in  which  no 
one  joined  so  heartily  as  the  discomfited  speaker. 

The  following  christening  anecdote  comes  from 
an  English  clergyman  who  is  fond  of  telling  a  good 
story : 

The  rector  of  a  parish  bordering  upon  my  own 
was  once  requested  to  baptize  a  male  infant  by  the 
name  of  Vanus. 

"  Venus!"  cried  he  to  the  godfather,  very  sharp- 
ly, for  he  is  of  a  choleric. temperament,  although  as 
kind  a  soul  as  breathes — "  stuff  and  nonsense !  In 
the  first  place,  Venus  is  not  a  man's  name  at  all, 
but  a  woman's ;  and,  secondly,  it  was  the  name  of 
an  infamously  bad  woman.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  wish  that  any  Christian 
child  should  be  so  named  !" 

"  Grandfeyther  was  christened  Vanus,"  returned 
the  sponsor,  doggedly. 

"Your  grandfather  was  christened  Venus,  Sir! 
Impossible !    Is  he  alive  ?    Where  is  he  ?" 

At  these  words  an  exceedingly  ancient  person, 
looking  as  little  like  Venus  as  can  possibly  be  imag- 
ined, tottered  slowly  forth  from  the  congregation, 
for  the  christening  was  taking  place  during  the  aft- 
ernoon service. 

"Is  your  name  Venus?"  inquired  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  Well,  yes,  Sir ;  the}7  always  calls  me  Vanus." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  chris- 
tened by  that  name  ?" 

' '  Yes,  Sir ;  at  least  I  believe  they  write  it  out 
&i7-vanus,  but  they  always  called  me  Vanus." 

At  the  charter  election  of  one  of  our  cities  a  man 
who  was  notoriously  intemperate  was  a  candidate. 
On  all  ordinary  occasions  lie  was  passably  drunk, 
but  on  this  particular  day  he  had  outdone  himself. 
In  the  evening,  while  the  votes  were  being  can- 
vassed, "old  Rot"  was  there,  and  the  crowd  became 
noisy.  On  their  being  requested  to  keep  quiet  and 
not  disturb  the  Board,  "Rot"  exclaimed,  in  a  thick, 
pathetic  whisper:  " Y-yes,  keep  still!  Y-you'll 
defeat  me ! "  It  was  necessary  to  request  the  crowd 
a  second  time  to  keep  quiet. 

A  noted  character  is  Jack  M'Gill.  He  delights 
in  (mis)quoting  words  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  learn- 
ing. Some  years  since  his  house  took  lire  from  a 
cooking-stove.  After  it  was  extinguished  he  was 
delivering  himself  of  the  pent-up  wrath  generated 
thereby,  and  concluded  by  saying:  "Confound  the 
man  that  first  contented  a  cooking-stove  any  how !" 

Having  a  difficulty  with  a  neighbor  which  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  a  suit  at  law,  he  thus  proposed 

to  his  opponent :  "  Now,  A  ,  I  am  will  in'  to  leave 

this  matter  to  three  interested  persons,  and  bind  my- 
self to  divide  by  their  incision!" 
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THE  CIDER  MILL. 

Under  the  blue  New  England  skies, 
Flooded  with  sunshine,  a  valley  lies: 

The  mountains  clasp  it,  warm  and  sweet, 
Like  a  sunny  child,  to  their  rocky  feet.  . 

Three  pearly  lakes  and  a  hundred  streams 
Lie  on  its  quiet  heart  of  dreams. 

Its  meadows  are  greenest  ever  seen ; 

Its  harvest  fields  have  the  brightest  sheen : 

Through  its  trees  the  softest  sunlight  shakes, 
And  the  whitest  lilies  gem  its  lakes. 

I  love,  oh!  better  than  words  can  til, 
Its  every  rock,  and  grove,  and  dell : 

But  most  I  love  the  gorge  where  the  rill 
Comes  down  by  the  old,  brown  cider  mill. 

Above  the  clear  springs  gurgle  out, 
And  the  upper  meadows  wind  about  j 

Then  join,  and  under  willows  flow 

Round  knolls  where  blue-beech  whip-stocks  grow. 

To  rest  in  a  shaded  pool  that  keeps 

The  oak-trees  clasped  in  its  crystal  deeps. 

S'.ieer  twenty  feet  the  water  falls 
Down  from  the  old  dam's  broken  walls, 

Spatters  the  knobby  boulders  gray, 
And,  laughing,  hies  in  the  shade  away, 

Under  great  roots,  through  trout-pools  still, 
With  many  a  tumble,  down  to  the  mill. 


All  the  way  down  the  nut-trees  grow, 
And  squirrels  bide  above  and  below. 

Acorns,  beechnntaj  chestnuts  there 
Drop  all  the  fall  through  the  hazy  air; 
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The  carts  back  up  to  the  upper  door, 
And  spill  their  treasures  in  on  the  floor: 

Down  through  the  toothed  wheels  thev  go 
To  the  wide,  deep  cider  press  below  ; 

And  the  screws  are  turned  by  slow  degrees 
Down  on  the  straw-laid  cider  -cheese ; 

And  with  each  turn  a  fuller  stream 
Bursts  from  beneath  the  groaning  beam, 

An  amber  stream  the  gods  might  sip, 
And  fear  no  morrow's  parched  lip. 


And  burrs  roll  down  with  curled-up  leaves, 
In  the  mellow  light  of  harvest  eves. 

For  ever  there  !;he  still,  o\l  trees 
Drink  a  wine  of  peace  that  has  no  lees. 

By  the  road-side  stands  the  cider  mill, 
Where  a  lowland  slumber  waits  the  rill : 

A  great,  brown  building,  two  stories  high, 
On  the  western  hill-face  warm  and  dry: 

And  odorous  piles  of  apples  there 
Fill  with  incense  the  golden  air: 

And  heaps  of  pumice,  mixed  with  straw, 
To  their  amber  sweets  the  late  flies  draw. 


But  wherefore  gods?    Those  ideal  toys 
Were  soulless  to  real  New  England  boys. 

What  classic  goblet  ever  felt 
Such  thrilling  touches  through  it  melt 

As  throb  electric  along  a  straw 
When  boyish  lips  the  cider  draw  ? 


The  }rears  are  heavy  with  weary  sounds, 
And  their  discord  life's  sweet  music  drowns; 

But  yet  I  hear,  oh!  sweet,  oh!  sweet. 
The  rill  that  bathed  my  bare,  brown  feet; 

And  yet  the  cider  drips  and  falls 
On  my  inward  ear  at  intervals  ; 

And  I  lean  at  times  in  a  sad,  sweet  dream, 
To  the  babbling  of  that  little  stream ; 

And  sit  in  a  visioned  autumn  still. 
In  the  sunny  door  of  the  cider  mill. 
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T^RUXKEXXESS  and  small  thefts  arc  two 
of  the  main  qualifications  for  a  residence 
in  the  institution  which  forms  the  suhject  of 
this  article.  The  writer,  therefore,  has  been 
prevented  from  emulating  an  English  brother 
of  the  pen  who  created  no  small  sensation  by  his 
treatment  of  a  similar  theme.  lie  has  not  be- 
come an  inmate  of  the  Work-house  for  the  sake 
of  a  novel  experience  and  the  desire  to  give  a 
vivid  description.  He  may  premise,  however, 
that  he  has  had  advantages  far  from  common 
in  eliciting  information  concerning  it,  and  that 
"  our  artist"  was  on  the  spot  when  the  accom- 
panving  sketches  were  made. 

The  Work-house  is  the  most  recently  estab- 
lished of  the  institutions  upon  Blackwcll's  Inl- 
and. Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
building  the  classes  that  now  fill  it  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  District  Prisons,  the  Tombs, 
the  Penitentiary,  and  the  Alms-house.  It  was 
originally  recommended,  "for  the  employment 
of  able-bodied  inmates  of  the  Alms-house,"  by 
a  committee  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  As 


such  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Con  n 
Council  in  1840,  and  passed  by  the  Legi  i  i- 
ture  in  1850.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  architectural  plan 
of  that  date  exhibits  many  features  not  seen  in 
the  structure  as  completed.  The  engraving  at 
the  head  of  this  article  shows  that  it  comprises 
two  wings,  the  one  extending  northerly,  the 
other  southerly,  from  an  extensive  centre  build- 
ing.   A  third  wing,  projecting  immediately 

back  of  this,  is  also  to  be  de-cried  in  the  orig- 
inal plan,  as  well  ns  four  out  houses  of  consider- 
able architectural  pretensions  situated  on  the 
corners  of  an  inclosure  in  which  the  main  struc- 
turc  was  to  stand.  None  of  these  have  been 
erected. 

The  northern  wing  contains  the  female  v  ar<K 
the  southern  the  male.  They  arc  similar  i" 
exterior  and  interior  construction,  and  the  pre- 
sented view  of  the  galleries  and  rowsofcells  in 
the  northern  wing  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  each.  In  the  middle  of  the  further 
extremity  will  be  seen  an  altar-like  structure, 
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INTERIOR  OE  THE  NORTHERN  WING. 

containing  a  mammoth  reflector,  which  at  night 
illumines  the  entire  avenue.  There  are  three 
stories  to  the  edifice,  to  which  exceptions,  how- 
ever, exist  in  the  cross  buildings  at  the  end  of 
each  wing ;  these  comprise  four  with  a  loft  be- 
sides. In  them  are  the  work-rooms,  the  offices, 
and  the  reception-rooms.  The  centre  building 
contains  the  apartments  of  the  warden  and  phy- 
sicians, the  kitchens,  the  laundries,  and  the 
church  auditory.  Contiguous  to  and  back  of 
it,  a  small  outbuilding  with  the  usual  tall  chim- 
ney, is  the  engine-house,  whence  steam  is  gen- 
erated for  the  whole  institution  as  well  as  the 
Retreat,  a  structure  now  pertaining  to  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  but  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Work-house. 

Like  that  of  all  institutions  upon  the  Island, 
the  edifice  is  constructed  of  blue  stone  rubble 
masonry,  the  materials  obtained  from  the  in- 
sular rock.  There  are  also  several  wooden 
outhouses  belonging  to  it,  a  stable,  a  carpenter 
shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  boat-house. 
The  last  contains  not  only  the  boat  and  crew 
of  the  Work-house  Warden,  but  those  of  the 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Asylum  as  well. 

The  grounds  of  the  institution  comprise  about 
ten  or  twelve  acres,  which,  carefully  cultivated 
by  certain  of  the  prisoners,  afford  fair  yearly 
returns  in  a  variety  of  vegetables.  They  are 
consumed  by  the  institution.  The  paid  officials 
of  the  Work-house  number  some  thirteen,  of 
whom  the  highest  in  rank  is  the  Superintendent 
or  Warden.  Next  in  order  come  the  Clerk, 
then  the  Engineer,  the  Keepers,  and  the  Mat- 
rons. The  Bellevue  Hospital  furnishes  two 
physicians  from  its  staff;  which  staff  also  fills 
the  medical  departments  of  the  Penitentiary, 
the  Alms-house,  and  the  Island  Hospital,  its 
members  taking  turns  in  serving  at  every  place. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
crowd  two  thousand  prisoners  into  the  Work- 
house, although  it  can  not  be  strictly  said  that 
there  arc  accommodations  for  them.  In  the 
female  wing  are  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
cells,  each  of  which  contains  four  beds.  The 


male  wing  is  not  so  regularly  divided  into 
small  cells,  some  within  it  holding  twenty- 
five  beds,  but  its  general  capacity  is  doubt- 
less the  same.  The  largest  number  ever 
at  any  one  period  incarcerated  within  the 
walls  has  been  1700.  This  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  city  concerning 
the  draft  during  the  late  war  of  secession. 
In  1855  the  number  of  inmates  was  200 ; 
in  1856  the  daily  average  was  625,  upon 
which,  from  that  year  to  1860,  the  annual 
increase  was  about  100,  the  daily  average 
being,  in  1860, 1208.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  a  gradual  decrease,  although  in 
a  fluctuating  manner.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  daily  average  has  been  from  700 
to  900.  The  expense  to  the  city  of  each 
inmate  is  about  fifteen  cents  daily,  some- 
times a  trifle  more,  sometimes  a  trifle 
less. ( 

The  utmost  economy  prevails,  and  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  produces  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  money.  This  labor,  contracted 
for  by  manufacturers  in  the  city,  has  in  times 
past  brought  as  much  as  $6000  to  the  in- 
stitution in  a  single  year.  The  manufacture 
of  cigars  was  then  carried  on  in  a  somewhat 
extensive  manner.  The  receipts  from  con- 
tracts fluctuate  not  a  little,  the  principal  cause 
being  the  occasional  suspension  of  a  manufac- 
turer. In  the  past  year  the  receipts  were  only 
$2975,  to  which  sum  the  Hoop-skirt  Factory 
contributed  its  quota.  There  have  also  been 
cap  and  stocking  contractors.  Garments  for 
United  States  troops  were  made  here  during 
the  war. 

The  greater  proportion  of  work,  however, 
done  by  the  prisoners  is  consumed  by  the  in- 
stitution and  the  various  other  departments 
under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners.  Car- 
penters, coopers,  boat-builders,  blacksmiths, 
whcel-wrights,  tinsmiths,  etc.,  are  all  employed 
at  their  respective  branches,  and  their  prod- 
ucts, as  may  be  required,  are  sent  to  the  Alms- 
house, Bake-house,  Bellevue  steamboat,  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  City  Cemetery,  Island  Hospital, 
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Lunatic  Asylum,  Small-pox  Hospital,  Peniten- 
tiary, City  Prison,  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion, and  Randall's  Island. 

The  carpenters  are  mainly  employed  in  mak- 
ing coffins  for  the  use  of  the  above-named  in- 
stitutions and  the  outdoor  poor;  from  700  to 
'•'00  are  constructed  yearly,  of  various  sizes. 
The  tailors  do  all  the  repairing  and  making 
required  by  the  Work-house  in  coats,  pants, 
vests,  and  caps,  and  also  that  needed  by  Ran- 
dall's Island  in  boys'  clothing.  The  women  of 
the  department  are  largely  employed  in  the 
Sewing-room  upon  stockings,  socks,  dresses, 
undcr-garments  for  both  males  and  females, 
shrouds,  and  mittens. 

Latterly  the  Work-house  women  have  been 
greatly  used  as  help  in  other  Island  institu- 
tions as  scrubbers,  cooks,  washers,  and  ironers, 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  being  well  furnished  with 
them.  Including  patients  to  the  Island  Hos- 
pital, the  number  of  transferred  inmates  to  oth- 
er institutions  as  help  during  the  year  1805 
amounted  to  1329  males,  and  3336  females. 
These  numbers,  it  will  be  understood,  refer  to 
afferent  commitments  merely,  and  include 
those  sent  up  for  a  term  of  ten  days  as  well  as 
those  for  six  months  or  a  year.  The  daily 
average  of  inmates  was  772.  The  males  have 
':>cen  mostly  employed  in  the  grounds  in  tilling 
land,  digging  excavations  for  cellars  and  foun- 
dations, wheeling  dirt,  breaking  stones,  level- 
ing, etc.  Not  a  few  wooden  structures  have 
been  lately  erected  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
Work-house  mechanics  have  been  largely  used.  I 
The  Penitentiary  convicts  appear  to  be  employ-  I 


ed  in  occupations  requiring  greater  strength 
either  of  body  or  mind.  They  blast  the  rocks 
of  the  Island  and  hew  the  stone,  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  masons  and  house-carpenters  coming 
from  their  ranks.  The  more  fatiguing  work  is 
evidently  apportioned  them.  A  large  quarry 
engages  them  continually. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  the  Work-house, 
considering  the  population,  is  very  small.  Of 
over  12,000  commitments  during  the  past  year, 
1805,  only  eighty  died.  The  number  of  elope- 
ments is,  however,  not  so  minute,  over  400  hav- 
ing escaped  in  the  same  period.  This  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  scattering  of  the  in- 
mates among  the  institutions. 

It  will  be  found  interesting  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  Work-house,  for  a  casual  glance 
will  determine  that  it  is  not  now  exclusively 
used  for  the  reception  of  the  classes  for  which 
originally  it  was  erected.  The  inquiry  can  not 
be  held  tiresome,  for  it  embraces  a  period  of 
but  sixteen  years.  We  learn  from  a  report 
of  distant  date,  emanating  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Alms-house,  that  a  majority  of 
the  inmates  of  that  edifice  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  idleness,  and  did  not  care  for 
nor  feel  shame  consequent  upon  pauperism. 
It  was  adjudged  that  a  great  point  would  be 
gained  if  there  could  be  some  line  drawn,  some 
distinction  made — which  could  be  impressed 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  poor  themselves — be- 
tween those  reduced  by  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances and  those  of  a  lazy,  shiftless  disposi- 
tion. It  was  urged  that  the  establishment  of 
two  institutions  might  tend  to  draw  the  line  of 
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this  separation.  It  was  asserted  that  the  Alms- 
house should  he  a  place  of  comparative  com- 
fort, liberally  though  economically  maintained, 
a  refuge  from  the  evils  and  miseries  of  life — in 
fine,  what  the  poor-laws  contemplated.  The 
Work-house,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  a 
place  of  hardships,  of  ample  though  coarse  fare, 
and  administered  with  strictness  and  severity. 
It  should  he  as  repulsive  as  is  consistent  with 
humanity,  it  being  evident  that  humanity  is  far 
more  concerned  in  using  every  method  to  in- 
cite the  laboring  classes  to  depend  on  them- 
selves rather  than  upon  charities  for  support. 

Upon  such  principles  the  institution  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  originally 
founded.  It  was  to  he  a  kind  of  House  of  In- 
dustry, one  of  its  main  objects  to  impel  the 
decrease  of  pauperism.  With  this  intention, 
in  the  hrst  two  years  of  its  history  the  Work- 
house people  Avere  paid  a  small  amount  for 
their  labor.  In  1830  they  received,  according 
to  their  class,  50,  40,  and  37^  cents  per  day. 
But  in  1851  the  scale  was  reduced  15  cents  on 
each  sum,  because  of  inmates  merely  looking 
forward  to  a  few  dollars  to  spend  in  a  drunken 
debauch  in  the  city.  Payment  in  money  was 
shortly  after  abolished  altogether,  and  the  in- 
stitution being  still  regarded  as  a  connection 
of  the  Alms-house  those  reasons  were  given : 

u  When  the  industrious  man  can  with  difficulty  obtain 
subsistence  it  is  most  unjust,  as  well  as  most  detrimental 
to  the  moral  well-being  of  tbe  individual,  to  encourage 
him  in  idleness  by  the  gratuitous  offer  of  a  better,  at  least 
a  suffi  lent  subsistence.  We  feel  for  tbe  old,  infirm,  sick, 
all  who  are  providentially  afflicted,  and  are  anxious  that 
every  attention  should  be  extended  to  them  to  make  them 
comfortable  and  happy;  while' the  able-bodied,  who  are 
paupers  from  choice  and  capable  of  work,  should  not  be 
allowed  benefits  without  conforming  to  rules  and  giving 
ar.  equivalent  in  labor." 

The  Work-house  began  to  be  regarded  now 
more  as  a  purely  penal  institution.  Study  of 
the  history  of  Blackwell's  Island  can  not  fail  to 
impress  one  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  management  of  the  various  de- 
partments, and  with  the  belief  that  improve- 
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meats  are  to  succeed.  Under  the  Board  of 
Ten  Governors  the  Penitentiary  exhibited  ;. 
spectacle  that  was  to  be  deplored.  The  Island 
Hospital  at  that  period  was  a  branch  of  it,  tho 
patients  being  necessarily  prisoners.  Their 
cures  effected,  they  served  a  certain  term  in 
the  Penitentiary  as  payment.  The  Warden'* 
report  conveys  the  idea  that  the  prison  was  i 
perfect  Pandemonium.  Diseased  prostitutes, 
with  their  victims  and  associates  ;  drunkard- 
and  vagrants  of  all  kinds,  lame,  maimed,  and 
blind ;  wretches  half-idiotic  through  debauch- 
eries ;  thieves,  rowdies,  and  ruffians ;  children 
without  parents,  and  old  and  hardened  offend- 
ers, are  by  him  enumerated  as  comprised  with- 
in the  walls.  In  cases  of  pauperism  inefficient 
magistrates  seemed  to  send,  ad  libitum,  to  the 
Alms-house  and  the  Penitentiary,  poverty  be- 
ing adjudged  a  crime  by  certain  of  them. 

With  the  changes  that  we  have  already 
noted  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Work- 
house it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  soon  ab- 
sorb a  large  class  formerly  sent  to  the  Peni- 
tentiary, and  such  now  is  the  case.  To  state 
the  matter  concisely,  court  prisoners  are  sent 
to  the  Penitentiary,  while  police  prisoners  are 
sent  to  the  Work-house.  The  charges  in  Work- 
house commitments  are  drunkenness,  vagrancy, 
and  disorderly  conduct.  Small  thefts  are  also 
punishable  by  the  Work-house,  although  petit 
larceny  is  a  Penitentiary  crime. 

Doubtless  some  little  of  the  confusion  that 
once  existed  as  to  the  proper  place  of  punish- 
ment for  certain  offenses  yet  prevails.  Care- 
less officials  not  unfrequently  send  up  quite  in- 
nocent persons  through  some  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  time  or  place  ;  and  it  occasional- 
ly happens  that  the  policeman  himself  is  more 
deserving  of  punishment  than  the  individual 
committed  upon  his  charge.  Drunkenness 
"covers  a  multitude  of  sins,"  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  majority  of  the  prisoners.  They  may 
well  be  thankful  it  is  the  only  charge  that  can 
be  proved  against  them.  With  these  facts  in 
mind,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  destitute 

boys  are  no  longer 
kept  here  until  in- 
dentured to  a  mas- 
ter, as  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  they 
were. 

For  an  insight  into 
the  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  professions 
that  find  their  way  to 
the  Work-house,  the 
reader  will  please  tak  • 
his  stand  on  the  dock 
at  the  foot  of  Twen- 
ty-sixth Street,  East 
River,  just  previous 
to  the  starting  of  the 
steamboat  Bcllevueiov 
the  Island.  The  pris- 
oners, while  actual  in- 
mates of  the  institu- 
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tion,  present,  in  accordance  with  its  regulations, 
such  a  uniformity  of  costume  that  a  very  close 
examination,  and  indeed  conversation,  is  neces- 
sary before  one  can  determine,  with  any  degree  I 


of  certainty,  their  previous  rank  in  life  and  oc- 
cupation. Concerning  any  woman,  however, 
it  is  generally  a  safe  guess  that  she  is  a  thief 
and  a  prostitute  ;  and  concerning  any  man,  that 
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he  is  a  worthless  drunkard,  a  vagrant,  and  a 
villain.  There  are  many  who  do  not  fall  un- 
der all  of  these  rules,  as  will  have  been  seen 
from  previous  remarks ;  but  of  more,  what  I 
have  written  serves  ill  to  express  the  depths 
of  depravity  to  which  they  have  sunk. 

But  the  sour -looking  policeman  who  has 
charge  of  the  Bellevue  Dock  opens  his  gate, 
and  we  are  freed  from  odorous  and  unpleasant 
contiguity  to  the  crowd  that  presses  before  it. 
Retreating  to  the  storehouse,  farther  on,  wc 
await  the  arrival  of  the  "Black  Maria,"  or  pris- 
on omnibus,  the  passengers  of  which  are  to  be 
our  study.  While  so  doing  we  can  not  refrain 
from  wondering  glances  at  the  motley  mass 
from  whose  ranks  we  have  made  our  exit. 
Who  are  they  journeying  to  the  ill-famed  isle  ? 
A  well-dressed  gentleman,  accompanied  by  three 
ladies,  proclaims  by  the  air  of  refinement  which 
Jiangs  about  his  party  that  he  is  a  visitor  mere- 
ly, animated  like  ourselves  by  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  public  buildings  of  New  York  city  ; 
though  less  fortunate  than  we,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  sop  to  Cerberus.  Close 
by  him  sit  three  decently-attired  female  per- 
sonages, attendants  in  the  Alms-house  or  the 
Lunatic  Asylum ;  all  seem  to  be  of  Irish  ex- 
traction, though  American -born  appears  the 
long-bearded  individual  conversing  with  them, 
a  keeper  in  the  Penitentiary.  Upon  the  coun- 
tenances of  every  member  of  the  remainder  of 
the  assemblage  either  disease  or  vice  is  stamped 
most  legibly ;  and  upon  them  all  the  watchful 
eve  of  the  one-legged  guardian  of  the  visitors' 
receiving-room  is  ever  cast. 

Quite  a  philanthropist  is  that  man  ;  and  one 
well-versed  in  the  ups  and.  downs  of  human 
life — somewhat  of  a  philosopher  too.  A  philo- 
sophical tone  is  given,  indeed,  to  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  retainers  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  duties  and 
the  many  impulses  to  reflection  continually  re- 
ceived. To  the  school  of  Cynics  they,  how- 
ever, mostly  belong.  The  object  of  our  gaze 
arises  and  examines  tickets  presented  to  him 
by  two  pretty  girls  who  have  not  reached,  ap- 
parently, eighteen  years.  They  are  rather 
well  attired ;  but  an  impudent  look  is  stealing 
over  a  once  modest  front,  and  denotes  them  to 
be  of  the  class  of  the  unfortunate  and  erring. 
They  are  for  the  Island  Hospital,  and  many 
of  their  frail  sisters,  less  fair,  stand  about  them, 
accompanied,  in  several  cases,  by  flashily-dress- 
ed, heavily-mustached,  and  low-browed  young 
ruffians,  their  so-called.  "  protectors."  Exam- 
ine them  well ;  they  are  of  the  order  that  re- 
cruits the  Work-house. 

A  few  years  more,  their  good  looks  gone — 
male  and  female  —  their  pestiferous  existence 
draws  to  a  close.  Drunkenness  and  theft,  with 
other  continued  debaucheries,  drag  them  low- 
er and  lower — they  are  in  the  Work-house  or 
the  Alms-house.  Some  more  enterprising  run 
the  gamut  of  all  the  Institutions.  Their  great- 
er abilities  and  bolder  flights  grant  them  oc- 
casional incarcerations  in  the  State  Prison  or 


the  Penitentiary  ;  then  follow  the  Hospital  and 
Work-house,  and  the  Insane  Asylum  may  per- 
haps see  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  most  amicable  understanding  apparent- 
ly exists  between  the  girls  and  their  "men." 
Albeit  their  life  of  shame  is  kuown  to  all  on- 
lookers, they  chat  pleasantly  and  laugh  gayly 
with  each  other;  and  yet  that  contusion  round 
the  eye,  borne  by  yonder  pale-faced  young  wo- 
man, was  doubtless  given  her  by  the  brutal,  fop- 
pish youth  by  her  side,  upon  whom  she  smile? 
so  sweetly.  Insult  and  abuse  are  her  portion 
in  life.  What  little  heart  she  has  is  bestowed 
unreservedly  upon  him,  base  enough  to  share 
her  degradation.  Curses  and  blows  she  ex- 
pects. Yet  he  is  kind  sometimes — that  sullen, 
execrable  wretch — and  the  tribute  of  her  whole 
soul  is  his  due.  She  knowrs  no  better  fate,  and 
in  her  ignorance  can  hardly  conceive  of  natures 
superior  to  her  own  and  his.  A  degraded  Mi- 
randa, she  loves  her  Ferdinand!  Another 
party  of  her  frail  sisters  arrives,  the  mirth  in- 
creases, hands  are  shaken,  and  jests  are  freely 
exchanged  ;  but  of  what  character  we  may  fair- 
ly judge,  from  the  fact  that  countenances  about 
them  wear  a  shocked  expression,  and  the  be- 
fore-remarked gentleman  hastily  withdraws  his 
companions.  The  one-legged  watchman  hur- 
ries up  on  his  crutch,  and  a  decorous  stillness 
prevails. 

Who  is  that  shabbily-attired  woman  in  black, 
carrying  a  large  basket?  The  mother  doubt- 
less of  some  young  thief  confined  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary ;  honest  herself  it  may  be,  and  suffer- 
ing concealed  agony.  That  man  beside  her, 
with  such  a  look  of  wan  despair?  A  pauper 
journeying  to  the  Alms-house ;  his  armless 
sleeve  helps  one  to  surmise  the  cause  of  his  des- 
titution. From  the  gate  of  the  yard  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  now  emerges  the  attenuated  figure, 
and  ghastly,  emaciated  countenance  of  a  Chi- 
naman. His  parted  and  parched  lips,  his  up- 
turned vacant  gaze,  seem  pointing  at  mortal 
pangs.  Two  men  support  his  exhausted  frame. 
For  the  hospital  he,  undoubtedly.  Will  he  live 
until  he  arrives  there  ? 

A  rumble  of  wheels,  the  crowd  parts,  and 
our  reflections  are  cut  short  by  the  coming  of 
the  prison  van,  which  rattles  over  the  planking 
and  stops  before  us.  The  whistle  of  the  Belle- 
vue steamboat  at  the  same  moment  startles  our 
ears,  and  its  black  hulk  creeps  along  the  wharf. 
Its  upper  and  lower  decks  are  densely  covered 
by  some  three  hundred  medical  students — a 
wild,  hilarious  multitude,  just  arrived  from  a 
"clinic"  at  the  Island  Hospital.  Like  a  flock 
of  frightened  sheep  they  plunge  pell-mell  from 
the  boat  and  hurry  to  the  lecture-room  of  their 
college. 

The  captain  is  ready  to  receive  his  passen- 
gers for  the  return  trip,  and  the  driver  of  the 
"Black  Maria"  dismounts  from  his  perch  and 
unbolts  the  door  of  his  vehicle.  A  singular 
structure  that ;  not  unlike  the  menagerie  cars 
containing  the  cages  of  wild  beasts.  No  win- 
dows are  visible,  ventilation  being  supplied  by 
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apertures  near  the  roof,  fitted  with  three  slats 
of  fixed  window-blind. 

"  Come  out,  there  ! "  The  hand  of  the  driver 
rudely  grasps  the  arm  of  the  nearest  occupant, 
and  arouses  her  from  a  drunken  stupor.  A 
mass  of  rags  and  filth  gradually  discloses  itself. 
Can  it  be  that  the  creature  before  us  is  a  hu- 
man being  ?  A  torn  shoe  on  one  foot,  a  man's 
boot- on  the  other  ;  bare,  bruised,  and  begrimed 
legs  visible  to  the  knee,  through  the  wires  of  a 
battered  crinoline  picked  from  an  ash-barrel; 
a  short  petticoat  above  this,  foul  and  discolored 
with  the  garbage  of  New  York  streets,  and 
fringed  with  its  own  rags ;  a  scanty  shawl 
alone  covering  the  upper  portion  of  the  shiver- 
ing and  swollen  frame ;  the  face  bloated,  in- 
flamed, distorted  ;  its  deep-sunk  eyes  encircled 
by  a  hideous  black  aureola.  Can  this  brutish 
monster,  casting  malevolent  side-glances  as  it 
sluggishly  and  painfully  descends  from  its  den, 
be  or  have  been  a  woman  ?  Not  only  that,  but 
once,  perchance,  a  beautiful  and  a  lovable  one. 
It  seems  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  realize  it ; 
yet  naught  but  seduction  and  the  consequent 
career  may  have  wrought  this  awful  effect. 
Not  the  least  lingering  trace  of  education  is 
visible  on  her  features  ;  yet  forty  years  ago  her 
conversation  may  have  possessed  a  magic  charm 
in  the  social  circle,  and  she  have  been  the  de- 
light of  fond  parents.  Such  reflections  appear 
far-fetched  as  we  gaze  upon  her;  and  so  in 
truth  they  are  5  but  none  the  less  are  they  al- 
lied to  fact.  Her  present  station  is  alone  thought 
of  by  the  jeering  spectators.  We  question  a 
policeman  as  to  whence  she  comes. 

"What,  that  old  bummer?  Oh,  from  some 
vile  den  in  Cherry  Street ;  she  has  served  a 
term  of  six  months,  and  was  liberated  yester- 
day ;  got  on  a  spree  ;  raised  a  row,  and  is  back 
again  to-day  for  another  term.  She's  a  hanger- 
on  of  one  of  the  lowest  dance-houses ;  drinks 
all  she  can  get,  and  pilfers  what  she  is  able." 

Used  to  such  sights  though  he  be  the  speak- 
er's countenance  indicates  disgust  as  he  conveys 
his  information. 

A  certain  great  thinker  has  said  that  he  never 
heard  of  a  crime  that  he  could  not  himself  have 
committed;  one  of  those  paradoxical  sayings 
that  are  to  be  taken  with  many  reservations. 
In  its  real  meaning  Shakspeare  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  man  who  might  have  declared  the 
same.  It  is  well-nigh  equivalent  to  an  asser- 
tion that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  doer  of  the 
deed  was  fully  comprehended,  and  to  a  confes- 
sion of  one's  consciousness  that  he  is  human, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  merely 
the  same  degree  of  knowledge  others  possess, 
would  do  as  they  have  done. 

Yet  the  author  of  that  singular  declaration 
could  never,  at  the  time  lie  spoke,  have  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  the  loathsome  profession  of 
the  wretch  now  hurried  to  the  steamboat,  or 
he  would  have  little  wished  to  startle  his  aud- 
itors by  its  enunciation.  It  is  too  vile  to  hint 
at.  "Drunk  and  disorderly"  is  the  charge 
which  has  sent  him  up  this  time.     He,  like  | 


most  of  those  now  showing  their  faces  from 
the  recesses  of  the  car,  are  old  acquaintances 
of  the  prison  authorities. 

The  Work-house  has  its  regular  habitues. 
There  are  many  who  may  be  said  to  live  there, 
with  occasional  excursions  to  the  city,  lasting 
from  one  day  to  a  week.  It  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  see  thirty  women  leave  the  institution 
on  Monday  to  be  all  brought  back  by  Saturday. 

An  exception,  doubtless,  to  this  general  rule 
is  the  hatless  youth  who  springs  from  the  vehi- 
cle with  greater  agility  than  is  shown  by  his 
companions.  He  is  distinguished  from  them 
also  by  having  in  his  countenance  no  such  look 
of  utter  abasement  as  they  exhibit.  Deep- 
seated  shame  is  there,  not  careless  indifference. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  public  chastisement  has 
been  visited  upon  him.  His  garments,  though 
soiled,  have  a  somewhat  fashionable  cut.  A 
stranger  to  the  city,  his  anxiety  "  to  see  life" 
has  led  him  among  bad  associates.  Too  much 
loose  change  and  a  reckless,  idle  spirit  has  pur- 
chased a  swift  descent  into  debauchery.  The 
intoxicating  cup,  a  bar-room  fight,  an  inroad 
of  police,  the  station-house,  the  Tombs,  a  sen- 
tence of  six  weeks'  imprisonment  in  the  Work- 
house, are  some  of  the  most  prominent  items  in 
his  recent  history.  Experience  is  a  dear  school- 
mistress. Let  us  hope  that  in  his  case  she- is  a 
good  one  too,  and  has  taught  him  an  effectual 
lesson. 

There  follows  close  upon  his  heels  a  wild- 
eyed  German,  of  a  large  and  bony  frame.  His 
clothes  are  torn  and  in  great  disorder ;  his  ex- 
pression is  haggard  and  imbecile.  Handcuffs 
are  upon  his  wrists.  One  of  the  boat's  crew 
takes  him  in  special  charge.  He  is  a  lunatic 
en  route  for  the  Asylum. 

And  now  emerges  a  girl  of  not  uncomely 
countenance,  holding  before  it  her  faded  jockey 
hat  and  feather.  "Not  altogether  shameless, 
then,"  is  our  thought,  when  a  cynical  observer 
mutters,  "She  don't  want  to  spoil  her  future 
prospects. "  The  charge  against  her  "vagran- 
cy," most  likely. 

The  remaining  occupant  of  the  car  pushes 
her  bold  front  into  sight.  "A  born  thief! "  would 
be  our  ejaculation,  did  we  not  know  the  warping 
influences  of  poverty  and  evil  association.  A 
more  incorrigibly  vicious  creature  in  appear- 
ance it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Her 
furtive  glance,  her  thin  and  compressed  lips, 
her  low  brow,  denote  ignorance,  rapacity,  and 
cunning. 

.  "  How  many  have  you  there?"  asks  the 
driver,  referring  to  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Eight,"  responds  the  Captain. 

"All  right;  there  are  ten  more  coming," 
and  the  speaker  closes  and  bolts  the  door  of  his 
vehicle.  Another  like  it  takes  its  place,  and 
the  same  scene  is  repeated  with  variations.  A 
bloated  and  rough  over-coated  individual,  with 
a  collection  of  rheumatic  umbrellas  under  his 
arm,  is  the  first  to  descend.  Of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion evidently,  his  appearance  is  so  swinish  that 
we  must  believe  his  society  is  tabooed  by  his 
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tribe  at  least.  To  the  rag-picking  fraternity 
he  is  closely  allied.  Vagrancy  and  drunken- 
ness are  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  his  lurid 

visage. 

••One  of  the  roughs — a  'Cosmos,'"  is  the 
next  to  appear.  With  his  red  shirt,  black 
pants,  and  slouched  felt;  his  tobacco-stained 
lips,  swaggering  walk,  and  insolent  expression, 
he  is  a  characteristic  sample  of  the  rowdies  who 
infest  the  corners  of  the  Bowery.  "Hi!  hi! 
there's  Joe!"  shouts  a  voice  at  the  gate.  It 
proceeds  from  one  of  the  gay  companions  of  the 
flashily-attired  girls. 

"JEfow  long  you're  in  for?"  continues  the 
speaker. 

Joe  casts  behind  him  a  defiant  grin  of  recog- 
nition and  responds :  "  Ten  days, "adding,  enig- 
matically, "Be  sure  you're  there  when  I'm 
out."  A  rude  grasp  on  the  shoulder  from  an 
attendant  policeman  hurries  him  forward. 

A  painted,  emaciated  cyprian,  with  torn  fin- 
ery, follows.  She  seems  exhausted,  and  with 
painful  steps  joins  the  gang.  A  broad-shoul- 
dered, pug-nosed,  thick-set  young  ruffian,  cre- 
ates a  small  sensation  as  he  shoves  his  bulk 
into  view.  There  is  a  muttered  chorus  from  a 
crowd  of  juvenile  dock-loafers  and  pickpockets 
at  the  gate.  "That's  him,  isn't  it,  Bill?" 
"Yes;  he's  a  case — a  jolly  cove."  Inquiring 
elicits  the  information  that  the  renowned  wor- 
thy is  the  hero  of  a  recent  prize-fight,  in  which 
"Black  Mike"  was  badly  "punished."  The 
spoils  of  war,  some  twenty-live  dollars,  have 
been  spent  with  the  plainly  visible  effect.  A 
female  "sneak  thief"  and  a  'longshoreman 
now  appear.  That  haggard,  and  yet  regular- 
featured  wretch,  the  intellectual  sparkle  of 
whose  eye  is  not  entirely  lost  through  liquor, 
has  been  a  noted  counterfeiter  and  served  a 
long  term  in  the  State  Prison. 

Most  of  those  whom  we  have  seen  have  com- 
mitted crimes  for  which  the  Penitentiary  is  the 
fitting  place  of  punishment,  though  vagrancy, 
with  disorderly  conduct,  is  the  only  charge  that 
can  be  positively  proved  against  them  in  the 
courts.  The  Work-house  gang  is  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a  rum-eaten  creature,  even 
now  so  overcome  with  "stimulant"  that  she 
has  to  be  supported  by  two  of  the  boat  attend- 
ants. The  way  to  their  proper  receptacle  on 
the  steamboat  is  cleared,  and  the  dingy,  ragged 
gathering  is  marched  forward,  some  twenty 
persons  in  all.  Following,  we  see  them  dis- 
appear, single  file,  into  the  hold,  through  a  door 
behind  the  engine-room  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment of  the  vessel.  Although  it  is  regularly 
cleaned,  a  noisome  den  must  be  that  depot  for 
so  much  tilth,  disease,  and  vice.  We  have  no 
inclination  whatever  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  its  interior. 

Now  that  we  are  upon  the  Bellevue,  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  employ  our  curiosity  upon  an  in- 
stitution which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  criminal.  Its  name,  Bellevue,  is 
an  euphonious  title  given  (lucus  a  non  lucendo) 
fix  in  a  greater  appreciation  of  sound  than  sense. 


j  Though  a  new  boat,  its  appropriately  funereal 
1  garb  makes  it  a  dismal  sight  as  to  its  exterior, 
harmonious  with  the  wretchedness  to  be  de- 
scried within.  The  poetic  designation  given  it 
by  Island  residents  is  somewhat  more  true,  a 
"Tub  of  Misery."  It  has  another  claim  to 
recognition  in  this  essay,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
mostly  manned  by  Work-house  prisoners,  whose 
faded  and  patched  jackets  are  every  where  ob- 
trusive. A  stigma  is  plainly  fixed  upon  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  institution  to  which  they 
belong  printed  on  their  backs".  A  sullen  crew 
are  they;  a  cringing,  slave-like  expression  upon 
the  countenances  of  two  or  three  ;  yet  at  times 
much  gayety  is  observable  among  them.  Like 
most  specimens  of  degraded  human  nature  they, 
as  a  rule,  possess  little  kindliness  of  feeling,  even 
in  respect  to  each  other,  and  their  sport  fre- 
quently consists  in  tormenting  one  of  their  num- 
ber more  imbecile  than  the  rest.  Used  to 
scenes  of  extreme  suffering,  their  hearts  have 
become  hardened,  and  they  look  with  lazy  in- 
difference upon  that  which  causes  a  pang  in  the 
ordinary  man.  Were  it  not  for  the  officers 
!  over  them,  the  agonized  Hospital  cases  would 
often  fare  badly  in  their  hands ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  regard  with  especial  disgust  those  sent 
to  the  Island  upon  the  same  charges  upon  which 
they  themselves  have  been  committed.  A 
drunken  woman  falling  helplessly  upon  the 
deck  would  be  there  left  to  lie  but  for  a  com- 
mand ;  and  an  aged  though  dissolute  cripple 
might  again  and  again  entreat  assistance,  it 
would  be  denied  him.  Many  of  them  feel  lit- 
tle or  no  humiliation  in  their  ignoble  station. 
They  have  never  known  much  better.  The 
world  visits  upon  poverty  and  ignorance  the 
same  contempt  which  it  adjudges  to  crime,  and 
to  that  contempt  they  ha^ve  been  all  their  life 
used.  It  i's  their  normal  state.  One  or  two, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  possess  a  fair  share  of  in- 
telligence. They  were  doubtless  good  me- 
chanics until  drink  overthrew  them.  Keen 
remorse  will  sometimes  assail  these,  but  they 
summon  an  ignoble  philosophy  to  their  aid ; 
they  acknowledge  themselves  mastered  by  their 
passion,  and  supinely  make  no  struggle  against 
its  influence. 

There  are  some  four  or  five  Vfork-house  wo- 
men employed  on  the  steamboat  in  keeping  the 
vessel  clean.  What  they  are  the  reader  lias 
been  already  told  in  the  general  survey  of  the 
character  of  the  inmates.  They  seem  good- 
humored  creatures  (though  the  Ishmaclite  ex- 
pression is  to  be  seen  in  their  eyes),  and  con- 
duct themselves  with  great  decorum. 

It  is  well  known  that  crime,  though  a  great 
leveler,  has  yet  its  aristocracy,  and  it  may  amuse 
the  reader  to  learn  that  the  Penitentiary  pris- 
oners look  with  disdain  upon  their  fellows  in 
the  Work-house.  Being  the  greater  criminals, 
they  in  so  far  show  more  ability  in  running 
counter  to  the  laws.  Smartness  and  pluck,  by 
those  acknowledging  no  moral  virtues,  are  of 
course  the  qualities  most  to  be  commended : 
hence  doubtless  their  feeling  of  superiority. 
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As  a  class  they  are,  indeed,  much  more  noble- 
laoking  beings.  Drink  destroys  the  body, 
mind,  and  heart;  selfishness,  the  main-spring 
of  crime,  exercises  its  debasing  influence  upon 
the  heart  chiefly,  the  intellect,  though  warped, 
losing  none  of  its  energy.  The  Work-house 
man  is  more  harmful  to  himself  than  others ; 
the  Penitentiary  prisoner  one  whom  society 
may  more  justly  fear.  In  truth,  not  only  by 
themselves,  but  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
smaller  Island  officials,  are  the  Penitentiary 
people  the  more  respected ;  nor  need  it  excite 
surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  they  but 
think  it  in  strict  accordance  with  the  code  of 
worldliness,  itself  founded  on  pure  selfishness. 
To  the  ordinary  Work-house  case  there  is 
naught  in  the  future  ;  but  tjic  Penitentiary  con- 
vict may  reasonably  aspire  to  much.  Brutish- 
ncss  reigns  in  the  Work-house ;  a  demoniac 
spirit  in  the  Penitentiary.  Demons  are  more 
respected  than  brutes. 

In  that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness" 
we  see  another  reason  why  the  Work-house 
prisoner  is  so  much  despised.  The  memory  of 
•  that  proverb  explains  the  feeling  prevalent  in 
the  boat  on  which  we  arc  ;  a  comparatively  de- 
cent set  of  men  were  those  descending  into  the 
hold  through  that  gangway  in  the  bow  of  the 
vessel — thieves  all,  convicts  for  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Accommodations  for  Hospital  cases  arc  to 
be  found  in  a  side  cabin  in  front  of  the  paddle- 
box ;  where,  too,  the  patient  for  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  is  brought.     Alms-house  paupers  may 


sit  at  pleasure  on  the  lower  deck.  That  blind 
old  man,  with  his  countenance  covered  with  blue 
specks,  is  one  of  them.  A  gunpowder  explosion 
occasioned  his  deformity  and  loss  of  vision.  If 
we  mistake  not,  we  have  seen  him,  and  that  lit- 
tle girl  beside  him,  as  beggars  in  the  city  street 
no  long  time  since.  That  tearful  woman  in 
black  near  by,  so  thinly  clad,  is  a  companion  in 
misfortune,  destined  to  the  same  abode. 

"  Charity  Hospital  and  Penitentiary !"  shouts 
the  Captain. 

We  have  arrived  at  our  first  landing.  There 
is  a  delay  of  ten  minutes,  in  which  we  see  the 
prisoners  from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  arranged  two 
abreast,  under  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  keep- 
ers, and  marched  to  their  place  of  punishment. 

It  is  the  close  of  winter  as  we  glide  by  the 
Island,  and  although  some  of  the  buildings 
thereon  attract  a  pleased  vision,  it  possesses 
little  of  that  picturesque  charm  which  the  foliage 
of  summer  lends  it. 

"Alms-house,  Work-house,  and  Lunatic 
Asylum!" 

We  have  reached  our  destination,  and  in 
company  with  other  visitors  disembark,  the 
author  stopping  for  a  short  period  to  take  a 
sketch  of  the  prisoners  emerging  from  the  hold. 
While  so  doing  he  notes  a  spectacle  that  did 
not  strike  him  before — a  woman  with  an  infant 
in  the  midst  of  the  imbrutcd  group,  Hers  is 
the  last  stage  of  the  drunkard's  career.  Her 
rags,  her  pallor,  her  bruises,  hint  at  all  the  most 
dire  effects  of  drink.  Yet,  as  we  learn,  she  has 
claim  to  the  two  sacred  titles  of  wife  and  mo- 
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thcr,  though  sacrilege  it  seems  to  call  her  by 
them.  Wifely  feelings,  it  is  easy  to  surmise, 
Bhe  lias  entirely  lost.  Her  own  husband  pre- 
ferred the  charge  which  has  sent  her  into  six 
months*  imprisonment;  a  reptile  he  himself, 
rioting  in  some  lodging  cellar.  Does  she  pos- 
sess ought  of  maternal  tenderness  ?  Not  one 
jot ;  she  suckles  her  young  as  would  a  beast ; 
would  throw  it  in  the  gutter  to  grasp  a  glass  of 
gin.  We  are  thankful  to  know  that  her  off- 
spring will  be  taken  from  her  while  she  is  serv- 
ing out  her  sentence,  and  sent  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  the  Alms-house. 

A  gray-bearded  individual  in  Work-house 
garb  marshals  the  prisoners  on  the  wharf,  sep- 
arating the  sexes.  He  is  an  old  habitue  of 
the  institution,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
whole  management.  His  excessive  demerits 
are  in  a  certain  sense  beneficial  to  him,  he  be- 
comes a  sort  of  non-commissioned  officer  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  tactics ;  and  thoroughly 
posted  as  to  ways  and  means,  gets  many  a  lux- 
ury that  his  brethren  in  misfortune  are  deprived 
of.  He  is  interrupted  in  his  employment  of 
counting  the  party  and  referring  to  a  list  in  his 
hand  by  a  shout. 

"  Hi,  there  !    Take  care  of  that  man!" 

Shrieking  with  extended  arms,  and  fingers 
spasmodically  clutching  the  air,  his  eyes  dis- 
tended in  a  frightened  gaze,  his  blue  lips  quiv- 
ering and  his  whole  frame  shaking  with  terror, 
an  emaciated  member  of  the  gang  backs  to- 
ward the  edge  of  the  wharf. 

"Catch  hold  of  him,  he'll  drown  himself!" 

He  is  speedily  seized  by  two  of  his  compan- 
ions and  kept  in  the  ranks. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  he's  got  the  horrors,  worst  kind," 
laughs  one  of  the  women. 

"What  didyer  see,  old  Flibbertigibbet — ol<^ 
Sooty?"  asks  another. 

"  Yer  ain't  there  yet,  old  boy  ;  yer  time  ain't 
come,"  enigmatically  sneers  a  third,  and  the 
whole  party  indulge  in  merriment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  victim  of  delirium  tremens. 

He,  poor  man,  lost  in  a  world  of  frightful  im- 
aginations, makes  no  response,  and  doubtless 
does  not  hear.  But  the  frosty  air  cutting  the 
ill-clad  limbs  of  many,  and  unpleasant  antici- 
pations of  what  is  in  store  for  them,  soon  si- 
lence all  mirth.  We  watch  the  dismal  pro- 
cession plodding  wearily  along  until  the  female 
part  disappears  in  the  further  extremity  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Work-house. 

The  bath-room  now  awaits  those  who  need 
it ;  and  what  member  of  the  party  we  have 
seen  does  not?  The  clothes  upon  them  are 
exchanged  for  the  coarse  uniform  of  the  insti- 
tution, and,  made  into  a  compact  parcel,  are 
docketed  and  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety, 
there  to  remain  until  the  owners  have  fully 
served  their  periods  of  imprisonment. 

And  now  let  the  writer  introduce  the  dis- 
agreeable pronoun  I,  excusing  it  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative. When,  therefore,  I  started  on  my  ex- 
cursions in  and  about 'the  Work-house  I  was 


accustomed  to  fill  my  pockets  with  carefully- 
dissected  plugs  of  tobacco,  that  being,  as  soap 
once  was  in  Texas,  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  At  its  appearance  woebegone  coun- 
tenances brightened,  content  drew  near,  and 
confidential  histories  were  unfolded.  The  male 
prisoners,  almost  without  exception,  are  devo- 
tees of  the  weed,  while  the  institution  to  which 
they  belong  considers  it  a  luxury  and  does  not 
furnish  it.  Upon  my  first  stroll  through  the 
building  the  value  of  my  foresight  was  made 
manifest. 

UI  say,  bost!"  was  my  greeting  in  an  ex-x 
cited  under-tone  from  a  haggard  individual  peer- 
ing through  the  iron-latticed  window  of  a  cell, 
"Got  any  tobacco,  Mister?  I  haven't  had  a 
chew  for  a  week." 

"Yes,  I  can  oblige  you,  I  believe.  How 
comes  it  you're  not  at  work?" 

"Thank  you ;"  the  piece  of  plug  went  to  the 
fevered  mouth  with  great  rapidity,  and  his  feat- 
ures lost  much  of  their  pained  expression.  A 
gleam  of  light  had  stolen  into  his  dungeon. 
"Why  ain't  I  at  Avork  ?  You  see  my  eye,  don't 
you  ?  If  I  go  out  the  cold  will  inflame  it  and 
make  it  worse." 

He  exhibited  a  discolored  optic,  which  had 
evidently  received  a  severe  injury,  the  epider- 
mis about  it  was  cut  and  abraded  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  while  his  countenance  elsewhere 
showed  contusions. 

"So  you  don't  prefer  staying  here  to  work- 
ing, eh?" 

"Of  course  not;  being  shut  up  all  day  and 
night  in  a  cell  is  a  hard  lot.  If  I  was  well  I 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  do  so  either." 

"What  sent  you  up?"  My  face  wore  the 
expression  of  a  man  who  sees  another  deeply 
wronged. 

"Oh,  a  confounded  fool  of  a  policeman. 
You  see  I  was  returning  from  my  work — I  am 
a  printer  by  trade — and  as  I  crossed  the  Bow- 
ery I  was  attracted  by  something  in  the  street, 
turned  to  look,  and  a  Third  Avenue  car  ran 
into  me  and  knocked  me  down — hurting  me  as 
you  see.  An  M.  P.  then  rushed  up,  collared 
me,  and  said  I  was  drunk.  So  I  was  commit- 
ted here." 

"Yours  is  a  sad  case,"  I  rejoined,  and,  turn- 
ing on  my  heel,  renewed  my  inquiries  concerning 
the  charge  against  him  by  addressing  a  keeper. 

"Oh,  that  fellow,  he's  an  old  customer.  A 
fight  in  a  disorderly  house  brought  him  here 
this  time,  along  with  several  others,  men  and 
women.  Knives  and  clubs  were  used  as  well 
as  fists.     He's  a  hard  nut." 

My  curiosity  was  excited  respecting  the  dis- 
mal inhabitants  of  other  cells,  and  addressing  a 
heavily  -  mustached,  pale  -  faced  man  of  some 
thirty  years,  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 
shut  up. 

"  Oh,  I  came  in  at  noon.  I'll  be  put  at  work 
to-morrow. " 

"Have  some  tobacco  ?  So  you  know  some- 
thing about  the  institution  then ;  been  here 
before  ?" 
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"N-no  !     What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"Why,  you  seemed  to  know  the  programme 
pretty  well ;  spoke  of  going  to  work — " 

"Well  then,  yes,  I  was  here  four  years  ago 
for  the  first  time,  though  of  course  I  ain't  proud 
of  it;"  and  he  smiled  a  sarcastic  smile.  He 
seemed  a  good-natured  individual,  more  weak 
than  villainous.    I  continued  my  inquiries. 

"  How  long  are  you  in  for  ?" 

"  Six  months,  with  a  thousand  dollars  bail." 

"Phew!  that's  pretty  steep,"  I  observed, 
adopting  the  style  of  language  to  which  I  sup- 
posed my  vis-a-vis  was  accustomed.  "What 
rumpus  did  you  get  into?" 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  two  Spaniards  at  a  hotel  I  was 
stopping  at,  and  we  went  to  the  theatre  togeth- 
er. Returning  from  it  late  at  night  we  were 
stopped  by  a  policeman,  who  arrested  us.  I 
had  a  string  of  keys  in  my  pocket  belonging  to 
boxes  and  rooms  I  owned,  some  cheaply  made 
like  skeleton  keys,  and  the  policeman  said  I 
was  a  burglar.  That's  the  reason  of  my  heavy 
sentence." 

"Well,  that's  singular — I'm  sorry  for  you  ;" 
and  I  walked  off  in  apparent  indignation  at  the 
abuse  of  power  shown  by  officials  ;  but  the  read- 
er shrewdly  surmises  my  cogitations  were  not 
entirely  of  that  description.  His  story  Avas 
hardly  of  the  character  which  inspires  belief. 
It  is  not  wise,  however,  to  discredit  all  the  nar- 
ratives given  by  the  inmates  ;  for  although  pris- 
oners are  not  as  a  rule  willing  to  confess  their 
sins  to  an  outsider,  and  lie  persistently  and 
even  ridiculously,  there  is  no  question,  as  has 
been  already  noted,  but  that  not  unfrequently 
those  are  committed  to  the  Work-house  who 
do  not  properly  belong  there.  In  cases  of  in- 
sanity, particularly,  this  is  even  common.  The 
rapid  manner  in  which  the  magistrate  of  a  po- 
lice court  receives  depositions  (from  oftentimes 
ignorant  persons)  and  examines  prisoners  is 
one  cause  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  casu- 
ally whether  a  person  disorderly  is  so  from 
liquor,  evil  inclinations,  or  lunacy. 

As  I  continued  my  walk  a  physician  from 
the  Insane  Asylum  appeared  in  the  ward,  and, 
with  a  keeper,  entered  a  cell  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  a  supposed  madman.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  Work-house,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  Penitentiary,  that  prisoners 
will  "play  crazy"  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  better  quarters.  They,  however,  sel- 
dom succeed.  The  madman  in  the  case  now 
presented  was  a  bona  Jide  specimen,  and,  in- 
volved in  his  strait-jacket  of  canvas,  was  soon 
3scorted  to  the  hospital  for  mental  diseases, 
in  the  year  1861  thirty-six  persons  were  thus 
transferred;  but  the  number  annually  is  often 
much  greater.  Sometimes  almost  two  a-day 
for  weeks  will  be  sent  over.  An  attache  of  the 
Work-house  informed  me  that  most  of  the  in- 
mates who  became  thus  afflicted  were  from 
the  ranks  of  those  employed  about  the  sinks. 
He  seemed  to  have  established  a  theory  that  I 
their  occupation  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  I 


misfortune  ;  but  in  his  statement  that  those  se- 
lected for  such  purposes  were  the  lowest,  phys- 
ically and  mentally,  of  the  prisoners,  may,  I 
think,  be  seen  the  true  reason. 

A  procession  of  some  dozen  young  men. 
white  and  black,  attracted  my  attention  before 
I  left  the  ward.  They  made  their  exit  from 
the  bath-room,  and  had  all  just  donned  the  dull 
gray,  patched  kersey  garments  furnished  by  the 
Commissioners.  Each  one  carried  in  his  hand 
the  dirty  bundle  of  his  own  clothing  tied  with 
a  string,  to  which  a  wooden  ticket  was  affixed. 
They  were  escorted  by  a  prisoner  to  a  large  cell 
on  the  second  tier,  and  there  locked  up. 


Being  somewhat  interested  in  the  state  ox 
their  minds,  I  followed,  and  establishing  my- 
self opposite  the  grated  door,  smilingly  regard- 
ed them,  endeavoring  by  my  demeanor  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  I  was  a  "Hail  fellow, 
well  met,  "with  the  group  of  thieving  vagabonds 
I  confronted.  My  urbanity  was  not  without 
its  good  results  ;  they  soon  treated  me  as  an 
equal,  though  more  fortunately  situated. 

"  What  they  gok.g  to  do  with  us  ?" 

"Why  !  haven't  you  been  here  before  ?" 

"No;  we  don't  know  what's  going  to  turn 
up — do  we?"  responded  a  well-featured  youth 
of  some  twenty  years,  addressing  the  group. 

He  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party ;  the 
others  basing  their  line  of  conduct  upon  his. 
One  of  them  appeared  to  have  the  utmost  ad- 
miration for  him,  watching  his  face  for  signs  of 
approval,  and  gaining  courage  from  his  reckless 
aspect.    This  leader  laughingly  replied  : 

"No,  Bill;  we're  in  for  it  now;"  and  drew 
closer  to  his  companion,  who  placed  his  arm 
caressingly  about  his  neck. 

I  felt  compassion  for  the  young  vagrants. 
The  pitiable  results  of  ignorance,  want,  and  vile 
associates  were  before  me. 

"What  have  you  been  up  to?" 

"Oh,  we  were  in  a  dance-house  in  Water 
Street,  when  the  police  came  and  cleared  us  ali 
out." 
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"Well,  well;  young  fellows  will  get  into 
scrapes.  By-the-way,  I  am  something  of  an 
artist,  and  would  like  to  sketch  your  pictures." 

I  drew  from  my  vest  paper  and  pencils. 
There  was  a  muttered  chorus,  "  He's  Harper's 
Artist,"  and  a  hasty  departure  from  sight  was 
made  by  the  troop.  The  "leader"  of  the  band 
alone  maintained  his  position,  exclaiming  : 

"What  yer  'fraid  of?  Yer  scared,  all  o' 
yer;"  and  the  young  ruffian,  to  illustrate  his 
own  hardihood,  pressed  his  face  close  against 
the  bars.  His  "manliness"  soon  brought  to 
his  side  the  remainder  of  the  gang,  and  a  com- 
ical variety  of  expression  was  before  me.  My 
air  of  bonhomie  gradually  departed  as  I  pro- 
f-ceded with  my  drawing,  and  in  view  of  my 
serious  aspect  he  became  convinced  his  friend- 
ship had  been  gained  on  false  pretenses.  I  was 
made  the  subject  of  animadversions  of  a  dis- 
agreeable character,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
considering  aloud  the  propriety  of  spitting  in 
my  face.  He  mollified  much,  however,  as  I 
finished,  and  asked  to  see  the  sketch. 

Ascending  the  iron  staircase  to  the  third  tier 
T  proceeded  along  the  gallery  and  entered  the 
shoemakers'  room,  where  some  twelve  men 
were  industriously  employed.  The  "boss" 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  at  the  further  end  of 
rhc  apartment  and  lazily  smoked  a  pipe,  while 
the  most  complete  order  prevailed.  Curious 
dances  were  directed  toward  me  as  I  produced 
my  drawing  materials,  and  silence  for  a  few 
minutes  reigned  j  then,  fully  assured  of  my  in- 
nocuous nature,  one  of  their  number  recom- 


menced a  narrative  of  his  luck  in  business  out- 
side, the  customers  he  had  had,  the  amount  of 
work  he  had  performed.  His  stories  seemed 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  "  brag,"  and  chuckles 
were  not  infrequent  among  his  hearers,  while 
he  was  interrupted  continually  by  jokes  and 
sarcastic  utterances.  They  seemed  all  to  be 
of  the  best  class  the  Work-house  furnishes  ; 
habitual  drunkenness  was  doubtless  their  of- 
fense. In  the  year  1865  this  shop  produced 
some  855  pairs  of  men's  shoes,  1318  pairs  of 
women's  shoes  and  slippers,  besides  other  arti- 
cles,  It  also  repaired  1153  pairs  of  children's 
shoes  for  Kandall's  Island,  and  1356  boots  and 
sliOSs  for  the  Work-house. 

In  the  tailoring  shop  opposite  I  discovered 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  personages  sitting, 
squatting,  or  lying  upon  a  platform  which  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  was  support- 
ed by  common  carpenter's  benches.  All  these 
worked  in  sullen  silence  upon  pants  and  jackets 
of  Work-house  cloth.  They  seemed  to  be  re- 
pairing rather  than  making.  I  finished  my 
sketch  of  oddities  among  them  without  exciting 
any  interest  save  that  the  master  left  the  room 
for  a  moment  to  consult  with  a  keeper  as  to  the 
propriety  of  my  intrusion.  Without  wishing 
to  be  indelicate,  I  would  state  that  mending 
such  garments  as  I  then  saw  must  involve  cer- 
tain tribulations,  as  one  of  the  party  divided  his 
time  pretty  equally  between  attentions  to  his 
own  epidermis  and  the  work  in  hand.  During 
the  year  1865  a  great  quantity  of  goods  was 
manufactured  here,  including  334  kcrse}'  jack- 
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cts,  98-t  kersey  pants,  1118  boys' jackets,  1185 
boys'  pants  as  well  as  many  vests,  over-coats, 
etc.  Repairing  was  also  done  upon  789G  pieces 
of  boys'  clothing,  and  2827  pieces  of  men's  ap- 
parel. 

Retracing  my  steps  I  now  proceeded  through 
the  long  narrow  gallery  to  the  centre  building, 
in  which,  before  passing  through  it  to  the  fe- 
male wards,  I  made  a  drawing  of  the  Sewing- 
room  which  is  located  in  the  church  auditory. 
My  entrance  produced  no  little  snickering 
among  the  two  or  three  hundred  women  as- 
sembled, which  was  considerably  increased  by 
my  taking  a  seat  near  the  altar,  directly  con- 
fronting them  as  they  sat  in  long  settees  busily 
plying  the  needle.  In  the  sea  of  faces  upturned 
before  me  there  were  few  that  could  be  called 
even  comely.  The  ages  ranged  from  sixteen 
to  seventy.  The  younger  wore  an  expression 
of  gay  recklessness,  the  older  a  stolid  look  of 
debased  indifference  ,•  yet  among  these  latter 
I  occasionally  descried  quite  a  motherly  coun- 
tenance. The  history  of  the  individual  owning 
it  might,  however,  have  told  me  that  it  was 
merely  an  aspect  of  brutish  good-nature.  I 
recognized  many  faces  I  had  seen  on  the  Bclle- 
vue  dock ;  but  dressed  now  in  the  clean,  yel- 
lowish white  uniform  of  the  institution  they  lit- 
tle resembled  their  former  selves.  A  quiet  air 
pervaded  the  gathering — an  air  even  of  content. 
I  wondered  at  the  order  maintained  amidst 
such  a  lawless  set,  superintended  by  a  single 
matron,  a  Blight  woman  in  black,  who  occasion- 
ally promenaded  the  aisle ;  until  I  thought  of 


the  dark  cell,  the  only  punishment  in  vogue  at 
the  Work-house,  but  which  is  dreaded  in  pro- 
portion to  its  isolation.  Insolence  was  sure  to 
be  rewarded  by  incarceration  there. 

A  large  table  near  me  was  presided  over  by 
a  prisoner,  an  elderly  and  even  respectable- 
looking  woman,  who  examined  the  work  sub- 
mitted to  her  as  finished  by  her  companions. 
The  nature  of  many  was  plainly  exhibited  as 
they  did  this,  and  were  thus  brought  under  the 
special  observation  of  "Harper's  Artist."  The 
opportunity  to  give  a  display  of  hardihood  was 
not  to  be  lost,  and  comical  were  the  grimaces 
and  extravagant  the  gestures  that  one  woman 
especially  made,  to  the  great  delight  of  her  fel- 
lows. They  were  then  mostly  employed  in 
knitting  and  darning  stockings.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  Work-house  turned  out  last  year 
nearly  2000  pairs  of  women's  stockings  and  1000 
pairs  of  men's  socks,  about  1500  dresses  for  wo- 
men and  girls,  etc.,  etc. 

As  my  eyes  rested  on  interesting  counte- 
nances among  the  workers,  I  could  not  help 
believing  that  one  or  two  of  them  owed  their 
presence  there  to  injustice,  and  I  called  to  mind 
an  anecdote  communicated  to  me  by  a  worthy 
clergyman  who  has  long  been  connected  with 
the  Institutions  on  the  Island.  It  is  amusing 
on  the  surface,  though  saddening  in  its  depths. 
A  German  prisoner  related  to  him  her  story, 
which  he  afterward  proved  to  be  true.  She 
lived  at  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  and  having 
been  shopping  in  New  York  city,  by  some  means 
got  delayed  beyond  the  hour  of  evening  in 
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which  it  is  usual  for  unprotected  females  to  ap- 
pear  in  the  streets.  Hurrying,  then,  to  the 
feny,  she  was  rudely  stopped  by  a  policeman, 
who  asked  where  she  was  going.  With  indig- 
nation and  broken  English  she  rapidly  informed 
him  she  was  going  to  Spuyten  Duyvel. 

The  astute  officer  instantly  adjudged  that  she 
was  swearing,  arrested  her,  and  had  her  sent  to 
the  Island  as  a  vagrant  given  to  disorderly  con- 
duct. When  my  friend  met  her  she  wras  a  most 
miserable  woman ;  her  wifely  and  motherly  feel- 
ings were  stirred  to  their  inmost  recesses ;  a 
husband  and  three  children  awaited  in  agonized 
ignorance  her  arrival  at  their  fireside.  He 
proved  her  case,  and  she  was  released  from  du- 
rance vile.  The  consummate  hypocrisy  of  many 
inmates  prevents,  however,  as  a  rule,  credence 
to  such  tales.  I  may  add,  that  my  personal 
experience  inclines  me  especially  to  be  skep- 
tical. 

A  fair-haired  young  Englishman,  of  some 
twenty- four  years,  being  transferred  from  the 
Work-house  to  be  assistant  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  was  brought  specially  under 
my  notice.  His  intelligence  struck  me,  and  his 
story  won  my  sympathy.  He  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer by  profession,  and,  as  he  said,  was  con- 
nected with  George  Francis  Train  at  the  time 
that  dignitary  was  engaged  in  city  railroad  af- 
fairs in  London.  He  manifested  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  acuteness  of  his  principal, 
and  his  anecdotes  concerning  his  method  of 
business  were  full  of  interest.  A  frolic  of  a 
rather  extravagant  nature  had  sent  him  to  the 
Island.  He  had  arrived  in  New  York  with 
pockets  full  of  money,  having  just  resigned  a 
situation  as  engineer  on  a  Southern  line  of  rail- 
road, and,  while  looking  for  something  to  turn 
up,  had  yielded  to  the  wild  spirit  of  youth  and 
become  involved  in  dissipation.  His  abilities 
and  manners  won  him  many  friends  during  the 
period  of  his  incarceration.  Upon  its  conclu- 
sion he  went  to  the  city  for  a  day  or  two,  hav- 
ing borrowed  a  few  dollars,  and  returned  saying 
he  had  secured  a  situation  as  civil  engineer  in 
a  company  about  starting  for  Switzerland.  The 
next  day  he  again  went  to  the  city  to  settle 
some  matters  in  connection  with  his  proposed 
scheme,  and  the  Avcather  being  somewhat  cold 
he  induced  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  Asylum 
to  lend  him  a  fine  over-coat.  He  borrowed  a 
few  small  articles  of  wearing  apparel  as  well  as 
money  from  other  persons,  and  then,  although 
he  had  stated  he  would  come  back  to  the  Asy- 
lum that  same  evening,  neither  he  nor  his  plun- 
der was  ever  seen  there  again. 

As  I  entered  the  female  wards  I  was  desir- 
ous of  examining  the  dark  cell  so  strongly  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination  as  I  sat  sketching  in 
the  Sewing-room.  A  keeper  politely  conducted 
me  to  its  location  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
building,  and  I  descried  some  six  of  them  side 
by  side.  They  were  merely  empty  stone  apart- 
ments with  heavy  double  doors,  the  outside  one 
of  which  had  the  appearance,  to  a  casual  glance, 
of  the  door  of  the  ordinary  cell.    Closer  inspec- 


tion, however,  showed  that  its  grate-work  was 
merely  painted,  and  that  it  was  thoroughly  im- 
penetrable by  light.  With  both  shut  and  bolt- 
ed the  blackest  night  must  reign  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  to  an  evil  conscience  given  up  to 
itself  therein,  with  the  attendant  demons  of  ig- 
norance, imagination,  and  superstition,  it  must 
indeed  seem  hideous. 

"Is  there  any  one  confined  here  now?5'  I 
asked  of  the  keeper. 

"Yes,  one.  Would  you  like  to  take  a 
sketch  ?" 

A  clanging  of  iron  and  we  were  admitted 
into  No.  80.  What  resembled  a  bundle  of 
clothes  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  but  as  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  I  rec- 
ognized the  crouching  figure  of  a  woman,  her 
head  between  her  knees,  and  her  hands  clasped 
about  it. 

"  Get  up  there  !"  was  harshly  commanded. 

The  creature,  throwing  back  her  disheveled 
hair,  shiveringly  arose,  and  placing  herself  awk- 
wardly against  the  wall,  gazed  upon  us  with 
frightened  aspect. 

The  keeper  regarded  her  with  a  cynical  air 
of  triumph  ;  and  if  there  had  been  aught  of  re- 
bellion in  her  she  was  thoroughly  mastered — 
there  was  no  question  about  that.  Compas- 
sion fairly  stung  me  as  I  looked;  I  hastily 
turned  away.  Hard  as  were  her  features,  de- 
praved as  had  been  her  life,  her  complete  hu- 
miliation was  most  pitiable. 

"  How  long  has  she  been  there?" 

"  About  six  hours." 

"What  was  her  offense  ?" 

"  A  matron  had  her  shut  up  for  insults  and 
continual  insolence." 

I  was  now  invited  to  see  the  women  at  din- 
ner. The  hour  was  fast  approaching,  and  as 
I  was  absorbed  in  making  a  drawing  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  cell  w  ith  its  occupants,  two  savage- 
looking  Amazons,  bearing  between  them  a  large 
tin  vessel  of  soup,  struck  against  me  in  their  im- 
petuous march,  and  considerably  disturbed  my 
equilibrium.    I  soon  regained  it  and  my  sketch- 
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book,  however,  and  with  unmoved  visage  fin- 
ished my  task. 

"What  are  they  in  there  for ?"  I  asked,  ad- 
dressing some  stragglers  through  the  hall,  and 
indicating  the  dismal  group  whose  figures  I  had 
drawn. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  they're  just  off  the  streets — look 
blue,  don't  they?" 

They  did  indeed  wear  the  saddest  expression 
of  any  about  me.  Mortifying  reflections  seemed 
devouring  each  one  ;  in  dogged  silence  they 
sat,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  Their  appear- 
ance afforded  the  utmost  amusement  to  the  hi- 
larious prisoner  who  had  answered  me  ;  but  my 
occupation  also  interested  her,  and  calling  to  a 
woman  passing  by  she  exclaimed: 

4 '  Hi,  Sal !  don't  you  want  your  dagrytype  tak- 
en ?  Here's  your  chance  ;  get  it  done  cheap  !" 
There  raged  a  desire  among 
all  the  inmates  to  have  every 
body's  portrait  taken  except 
their  own. 

The  dinner-bell  sounded, 
and  from  the  cells  soon  ap- 
peared a  large  body  of  wo- 
men, who,  forming  them- 
selves into  single  file  under 
the  eye  of  a  keeper,  advanced 
with  great  decorum  along  the 
hall  and  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case to  the  mess-rooms.  The 
different  work  -  rooms  also 
sent  forth  their  processions, 
which  streamed  along  the  va- 
rious galleries.  It  was  a 
novel  and  instructive  sight ; 
the  discipline  maintained  was 
evidently  most  effectual. 
The  sober  air  which  pervaded 
all,  the  whitish  uniform  of 
the  females,  the  long  corri- 
dors, with  other  details,  pre- 
sented many  of  the  features 
of  a  nunnery,  and  I  was  lost 
in  an  imaginative  reverie  to 
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be  rudely  disrupted  by — "Take  care  of  your- 
self there  ;  you'll  get  the  dark  cell,  my  lady !" 
in  the  harsh  voice  of  the  keeper. 

On  the  narrow  tables,  scarcely  a  foot  wide, 
were  placed  at  regular  and  close  intervals  pans 
of  soup,  in  addition  to  which  each  individual 
received  a  good-sized  piece  of  bread  meted  out 
to  her  upon  entrance  by  a  prisoner  selected  for 
the  purpose,  who  presided  over  a  large  box. 
The  meal  was  eaten  in  perfect  silence — the  ne- 
gro portion  of  the  assemblage  forming  a  select 
circle.  Enough  was  provided,  but  I  could  see 
many  would  have  eaten  more  ;  and  when,  as 
sometimes  happened,  a  rather  smaller  piece  of 
bread  than  usual  was  delivered,  it  was  received 
with  an  enraged  sniff.  The  two  mess-rooms 
seated,  I  should  judge,  some  four  hundred. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  the  keeper, 
who  had  all  along  manifested  great  interest  in 
my  drawings,  proposed  to  add  to  my  repertory 
two  fine  samples  of  the  prisoners.  The  first 
brought  before  me  was  a  light-haired  woman 
of  forty  years,  who  acted  much  as  would  a  little 
girl  called  from  the  nursery  for  the  delectation 
of  a  grave  visitor  of  her  parents.  Her  tongue 
wriggled  about  her  lips,  and  both  hands  were 
occasionally  pressed  upon  her  cheeks,  the  fin- 
gers entering  her  mouth  as  she  fidgeted  upon 
her  seat,  gazing  now  into  my  eyes  with  a  scared 
and  mystified  smile,  and  then  casting  side- 
glances  at  her  amused  companions,  while  a 
giggle  ever  and  anon  shook  her  frame. 

"  She's  crazy,  isn't  she  ?"  I  asked. 

' '  She  crazy  ?  A  more  cunning  creature  nev- 
er came  to  the  institution." 

"Well,  she's  silly,  then?" 

"Yes,  sometimes." 

While  finishing  her  portrait  I  was  confront- 
ed with  the  second  sample,  whom  the  keeper 
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had  taken  much  time  and  care  in  selecting. 
She  was,  in  truth,  a  Work-house  case  from 
head  to  foot ;  her  scarred  lip  and  bloated  coun- 
tenance indicated  many  a  scene  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery ;  but  the  presentation  of  her  likeness 
spares  me  further  description.  As  she  came 
before  me,  she  wore  her  gown  over  her  head, 
which,  it  seems,  was  contrary  to  the  laws,  and 
rhe  keeper  put  it  down  with  more  rudeness 
than  I  thought  necessary  ;  but  I  soon  forgave 
him,  for  as  she  arose  to  go  away,  and  I  with 
much  suavity  was  thanking  her  for  her  motion- 
less sitting,  she  made  a  muttered  remark  to 
attract  my  attention,  and  then  thrust  out  her 
hand  for  my  watch-chain.  I  saw  the  action 
before  it  was  too  late,  and  she  proceeded  to 
her  cell  without  having  perpetrated  the  delicate 
little  robbery. 

In  the  third  story  I  found  the  Hoop-skirt 
Factory  as  well  as  the  apartment  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  had  once  been  carried 
on.  The  contractor  for  the  latter  had  just 
suspended  business.  The  Hoop-skirt  Factory 
exhibited  some  twenty -six  women  at  work. 
They  were  presided  over  by  a  stout  male  keep- 
er as  well  as  a  forewoman.    The  latter,  salar- 


ied by  the  contractor,  would  fare  hardly  amidst 
the  reckless  gathering  were  it  not  for  her  mas- 
culine protector,  who  strode  about  slapping  his 
thigh  with  a  light  cane.  I  learned  that  few, 
if  any,  of  those  employed  knew  the  trade  before 
entering  the  Work-house,  but  that  a  knowledge 
of  it  was  easily  acquired,  two  weeks  sufficing 
for  a  very  ordinary  intellect  to  master  all  the 
details  and  manipulation.  A  pressing  ma- 
chine was  situated  in  a  separate  room,  and  was 
used  to  securely  fasten  the  circlets  of  the  skirt 
upon  wires,  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  tin 
clamps  being  employed.  Two  of  the  youngest 
women  I  had  seen  about  the  institution  were 
here  at  work.  One  of  them  was  even  pretty, 
with  a  black,  bright,  and  malicious  eye,  and  a 
thick  shock  of  dark  hair.  This  flying  in  all  di- 
rections and  bristling  up  from  her  forehead, 
gave  her  a  very  weird  look,  of  which  she  was 
conscious,  striving  to  intensify  it  for  my  amuse- 
ment by  spreading  her  locks  more  wildly.  The 
keeper  leaving  the  room,  she  at  once  stopped 
working  and  advanced  toward  me,  fixing  an 
ardent  gaze  upon  me.  I  was  flattering  myself 
with  the  conviction  that  I  had  inspired  love  at 
first  sight,  Avhen  more  careful  observation  in- 
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duced  the  belief  that 
my  watch,  not  myself, 
was  the  attraction. 
The  keeper  now  re- 
turning, she  resumed 
her  seat  and  made 
vigorous  efforts  to 
gain  my  admiration 
by  apparently  swal- 
lowing the  tin  clamps 
which  lay  about  her 
in  abundance.  These 
were  also  used  to  ad- 
minister to  that  femi- 
nine love  of  orna- 
ment, as  noticeable 
and  common  in  pris- 
ons as  elsewhere.  Her 
fellow  -  laborer  had 
woven  them  into  a  net 
which  glistening  con- 
fined her  back-hair. 

My  first  sketch  about  the  grounds  of  the 
Work-house  was  made  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
A  large  party  of  men  were  engaged  on  a  pond 
in  cutting  and  transporting  ice  for  the  use  of 
the  institution.  With  spears  they  fished  the 
sawn  ice  from  the  water  and  pushed  it  over  the 
frozen  surface  to  their  fellows,  who  carried  it 
on  wooden  barrows  to  the  proper  place  of  de- 
posit. The  Work-house  spirit  was  seen  every 
where.  Those  who  could  rested  at  once  from 
their  toil,  and,  collecting  in  groups,  lazily 
smoked  and  talked  ;  some  of  the  younger  men, 
however,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  jumping 


UUILDINO  SEA-WALL. 


on  large  cakes,  to  which  they  had  given  im- 
petus, and  gliding  sledge-fashion  over  the  ice. 

I  have  often  been  amused  by  the  method  of 
working  shown  by  the  prisoners.  While  the 
foundations  for  certain  buildings  erecting  for 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  were  being  dug  some 
twenty  men  were  employed  in  wheeling  earth. 
They  started  off  in  a  procession,  each  with  his 
barrow  filled,  and  then  turning  a  corner  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  keeper,  when  instantly  the 
whole  line  stopped,  each  man  seating  himself 
upon  his  vehicle.  This  was  always  done  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work.    One  soul  ani- 
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mated  the  gang,  only  inspired  to  exertion  by 
the  appearance  of  the  officer.  This  lazy  feel- 
ing is  indicated  in  the  sketch  of  the  prisoners 
building  sea-wall.  Of  course,  seeing  that  no 
remuneration  thereunto  accrues,  no  one  ex- 
pects them  to  work  with  much  gusto,  still  it  is 
to  be  believed  that  an  energetic  man  could  not 
from  habit  refrain  from  being  industrious  in  the 
task  given  him. 

The  picturesque,  and  indeed  comical,  aspect 
of  a  party  breaking  stones  near  the  river  at- 
tracted my  attention.  The  weather  was  some- 
what chilly ;  although  the  sun  shone  brightly  a 
cold  Avind  made  the  thinly  clad  feel  uncomfort- 
able, and  as  protection  against  this,  several  of 
the  men  had  ensconced  themselves  in  old  bask- 
ets lying  about.  I  discovered  in  the  overseer 
of  the  gang  an  individual  who  had  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Asylum  in  the  more  congenial 
occupation  of  writing.  Drink  there  procured 
had  rendered  him  insolent  to  the  Warden  of 
the  Work-house,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
reduced  to  his  present  position.  The  gift  of  a 
cigar  established  us  on  familiar  footing,  and 
he  became  quite  communicative  concerning  his 
fellow-prisoners  under  him. 

"What's  that  man  tied  his  pants  tight  about 
the  ankles  for — that  man  who  keeps  walking 
up  and  down  ?" 

"Oh,  the  poor  devil  hasn't  any  stockings; 
he  wishes  to  keep  the  wind  off.  He's  quite  a 
smart  old  boy  in  his  way — has  an  invention  con- 
nected with  a  steam-engine  he  means  to  patent 
and  realize  a  fortune  from." 

"You  have  clever  men  up  here,  then?" 
"Yes,  sometimes.  You  see  that  grizzly- 
headed  little  fellow  with  the  bright  black  eye, 
he's  one  of  them.  Commenced  life  as  a  clerk, 
I  believe — took  to  drinking,  wrote  poetry  for 
the  Sunday  papers,  delirium  tremens — has  been 
to  several  Lunatic  Asylums.  In  one  he  wrote 
a  novel  depicting  life  therein,  rather  scandaliz- 
ing the  institution.  It  fell  into  the  Physician's 
hands,  who  burned  it  up.  He  escaped  sentence 
for  forgery  in  Massachusetts  by  ;i  plea  of  in- 
Mnity.     Has  been  engaged  in  lecturing  and 


in  giving  concerts.  He 
can  get  off  a  good  thing, 
too.  Up  there  at  the 
Asylum,  where  he  was 
for  a  time,  there's  a 
watchman  named  Cor- 
dial, who  had  occasion 
to  carry  him  forcibly 
back  to  the  'Lodge'  in 
one  of  his  freaks.  As 
he  was  rather  roughly 
handled,  he  exclaimed, 
'This  is  what  I  call 
a  Cordial  reception!' 
Not  bad,  eh?  Then, 
too,  being  rebuked  by 
an  official,  who  told 
him  he  wanted  none 
of  his  impudence,  '  Of 
course  you  don't,  my 
good  Sir,  you've  got  enough  of  your  own.' 

"Look  at  that  man!"  I  exclaimed,  inter- 
rupting the  recital,  and  pointing  to  an  individ- 
ual who,  having  laid  aside  his  hammer,  had 
produced  from  his  hat  a  beet,  a  carrot,  and 
some  crusts  of  bread,  involved  in  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief, and  then  unbuttoning  his  vest  revealed 
a  larger  stock  of  refuse  vegetables,  including  po- 
tatoes, which  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  munch. 
"Look  at  him,  I  think  he's  awful!" 

"  Offal,  of  course  he  is  ;  he  went  to  the  dogs 
long  ago.  No  amount  of  victuals  will  satisfy 
that  fellow.  As  soon  as  he  with  some  others 
come  out  to  work  in  the  morning,  they  strike  a 
bee  line  for  the  swill  tubs  of  the  Asylum  and 
stuff  their  jackets,  pants,  and  hats  with  greasy 
beets  and  pieces  of  bread.  They're  used  to  it, 
the  gluttons ;  it's  the  way  many  of  them  sup- 
ported life  while  in  the  city." 

"Don't  the  institution  feed  them  well?" 
"It  feeds  them  ;  they  get  as  much  as  others, 
of  course  ;  but  they  always  complain  of  feeling 
hungry. " 

Near  by  these  stone-breakers  a  gang  of  some 
fifty  Penitentiary  prisoners  were  engaged  in 
blasting  rocks,  and  I  may  as  well  state  here  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Island,  that  the 
Penitentiary  men  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  by  their  uniforms  of  whitish  material, 
striped  horizontally  with  dark  brown. 

I  have  rarely  observed  Work-house  women 
employed  in  outdoor  work  save  in  that  inti- 
mately connected  with  feminine  pursuits,  such 
as  the  hanging  of  clothes  to  dry.  Yet  at  one 
time  I  used  to  remark  a  couple  of  stalwart  fe- 
males on  the  steamboat  dock,  Avho  busied  them- 
selves in  lading  and  unlading  a  cart,  which 
drove  down  from  their  prison.  The  odd  situ- 
ation of  these  Amazons,  as  they  "chaffed"  with 
the  men  around,  their  bold  and  confident  looks, 
their  apparent  delight  in  their  masculinity,  fast- 
ened them  securely  in  my  memory.  I  have 
since  learned  they  were  connected  with  the 
Cigar  Factory.  Occasionally,  as  the  cart  was 
about  starting  on  a  return  to  the  institution, 
one  of  them  would  bound  upon  it,  and  rushing 
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up  to  the  driver,  amidst  laughter,  would  throw 
him  aside  with  her  brawny  arms,  aud  seizing 
the  reins,  incite  the  horse  in  Jehu-like  fash- 
ion. 

I  propose  to  take  my  leave  of  the  Island  in 
the  barge  of  the  Work-house  Superintendent. 
While  waiting  in  the  boat-house  for  the  hour 
of  going  let  me  descant  upon  the  crews  about 
me,  for  they  deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
These  men  differ  from  other  prisoners  in  being 
mostly  self-committed.  I  presume,  however, 
there  are  those  employed  elsewhere  who  have 
done  the  same.  They  commit  themselves  from 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  weakness  in  combat- 


ing their  passion  for  drink,  and  the  consequent 
difficulties  and  diseases  in  which  it  involves 
them ;  though  some  from  inaptitude  for  work, 
and  fondness  for  a  comparatively  easy  time — a 
life  free  from  care.  Many  of  them  have  lost  a 
leg.  The  number  of  maimed  in  the  institution 
is  plentiful. 

"We  get  better  feed,  we  boatmen,  than  the 
others,"  said  to  me  a  man  who  bore  about  him 
unmistakable  marks  of  being  "constitutionally 
tired."  "We  get  roast  meat  quite  often." 
And  the  fellow  licked  his  chops  and  grinned, 
as  though  the  savory  viand  was  before  him. 

"You  rather  like  it  here,  I  guess,"  I  re- 
turned. 

"Yes ;  I'm  found,  and  have  easy  work.  Next 
summer,  when  my  time's  up,  I  shall  go  to  Pen- 
sylvany  and  get  on  a  canal-boat.  I've  cooked 
on  'em  often. "  He  lolled  back  in  his  chair  and 
gazed  up  in  my  face  with  a  cunning  gleam  in 
his  stupid  eye  which  seemed  to  say,  "You  think 
I'm  a  fool ;  but  I'm  a  knowing  un,  I  am." 

Some  three  or  four  possessed  the  average 
share  of  intelligence.  Among  them  was  a 
thickly -bearded,  heavily -bodied  man,  whose 
forte  was  politics  ;  the  state  of  the  country 
continually  occupied  his  attention.  Quite  a 
philosopher,  his  remarks  were  often  humor- 
ously sarcastic ;  but  he  was  decidedly  an  Epi- 
curean, and,  though  true  to  his  school,  his 
thoughts  were  not  very  profound. 

A  few  surly  visages  were  present,  but  the 
majority  exhibited  an  easy  tone  of  mind  that 
was  indifferent  to  trouble.  Genuine  shame  at 
their  degraded  position  was  visible  in  one  or 
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two,  but  the  remainder  were  evidently  in  their 
normal  state.  Time  passed  agreeably  with 
those  by  the  help  of  cards,  pipes,  and  a  few 
books  and  newspapers.  Sleep  had  its  adorers. 
When  a  dime  novel  made  its  appearance  it  was 
amusing  to  see  and  listen  to  the  group  that 
gathered  about  the  individual  reading  it  aloud. 
Be  happy,  O  Novelist !  thou  hast  not  lived  in 
vain.  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  those  little 
used  to  weep  when  the  sufferings  of  thy  Amelia 
and  her  Adolphus  were  related.  The  brilliant 
description  of  the  enraged  bull  and  the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  distracted  lover  awakened  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  where  Amelia  piteonsly  and  el- 
oquently bewails  the  absence  of  Adolphus  there 
arose  a  chorus  :  "That's  what  I  call  fine  writ- 


ing!" "That's  nice!"  "Lovely,  and  no  mis- 
take !"  Although  one  stalwart  member  of  the 
party  expressed  disgust,  exclaiming,  "That's 

  bosh — wishy-wash!"  and  strode  to  the 

open  air  to  ease  his  indignation.  Every  thing 
that  is  is  good,  and  sentimentalism  is  not  an 
exception. 

But  I  hear  a  trampling  of  feet,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Captain  sings  out : 
"All  aboard!" 

The  sturdy  and  active  muscles  of  the  crew 
urge  me  swiftly  across  the  river,  strong  as  is 
the  current ;  and  hoping  my  readers  have  de- 
rived as  much  interest  as  myself  from  my  visits 
to  the  Work-house,  I  am  landed  at  Seventy- 
ninth  Street. 


THE  LADY  OF 

Her  face  is  stern,  but  wondrous  fair 
Of  feature,  and  her  raven  hair 
Falls  down  in  silken  ripples  where, 

Wrapp'd  round  by  sleep,  I  see  her  stand, 

A  visitor  from  some  dim  land, 
This  Lady  of  my  Dreams. 

Close  to  my  bedside  through  the  night, 
Until  the  dawning  of  the  light 
Strikes  feebly  on  my  waking  sight, 

She  stands,  and  at  the  break  of  day, 

Like  to  a  ghost,  she  flits  away 

With  morning's  earliest  beams. 

Twined  with  her  locks  of  raven  hair 
Are  countless  brazen  serpents  there, 
Whose  hisses  rend  the  tortured  air 

Erom  topaz  tongues  of  sharpened  flame, 
Forked  lightnings  tipped  with  deadliest  aim, 
That  lure  the  charmed  sight. 

I  know  the  time  that  she  draws  nigh, 
Slow  pass  the  hours  when  she  is  by, 
A  sullen  fire  glows  in  her  eye, 

That  burns  into  my  heart  and  brain, 
Down  deepening  with  a  sense  of  pain, 
Through  all  the  troubled  night. 


MY  DEEAMS. 

Uplifted  high  above  her  head 
Its  blade  all  dashed  with  drops  of  red, 
As  if  by  it  some  heart  had  bled, 
She  holds  a  dagger  in  the  air, 
This  woman  with  the  face  so  fair, 
The  Lady  of  my  Dreams. 

Descending  straight  toward  my  breast, 
Its  hilt  by  her  fair  fingers  prest, 
SloAvly,  but  with  no  show  of  rest, 

Closer  it  nears  my  shuddering  heart, 
When,  waking  with  a  sudden  start, 
The  gray  dawn  coldly  gleams. 

What  is  this  vision  of  the  night 
That  vanishes  with  morning's  light, 
And  ever  cheats  my  waking  sight — 
Is  it  the  ghost  of  guilt  once  wrought 
In  lasting  deed  or  nursed  in  thought  ? 
Oh,  this  it  sometimes  seems  ! 

Often  when  by  myself  I  sit, 
Bound  with  slight  threads  by  memory  knit, 
Unseen  the  shadow  seems  to  flit 
Before  me,  she  with  face  so  fair, 
The  woman  with  the  raven  hair, 
The  Lady  of  my  Dreams. 


VENICE. 


VENICE. 


Grand  were  the  old  barbaric  days 

When  in  her  regal  splendor  throned 
She  ruled — a  light-effulging  sphere, 

By  tributary  kingdoms  zoned ; 
The  Cleopatra  of  the  earth 

She  reveled  then,  while  on  her  breast 
The  wealth  of  all  the  Orient  glowed 

And  blinded  the  adoring  West. 

Oh!  saddest  spectacle  of  earth — 

That  queenly  brow  the  common  scorn, 
Its  grandeur  wholly  passed  away, 

Its  beauty  utterly  forlorn ! 
A  desolation  as  of  death 

lias  stricken  to  that  royal  heart — 
What  but  a  memory  is  her  fame  ? 

Where  in  the  present  is  her  part? 


And  for  the  future?  years  will  die, 

And  years  on  years,  revolving  moons 
Will  gild  her  lion's  shadowy  wings, 

And  tremble  in  her  still  lagoons. 
But  never  will  the  hour  return 

That  yields  her  back  her  ancient  reign, 
And  never  will  the  nations  bend 

In  homage  at  her  feet  again. 

The  past  is  past.    No  second  prime, 

No  second  summer  beauty  knows, 
And  she,  the  fallen,  the  fo'loru, 

Has  but  her  memories  and  her  woes; 
No  gleams  of  freedom  stir  her  heart, 

No  visions  of  recovered  power — 
Only  her  beauty  can  not  die, 

And  it  and  sorrow  are  her  dower. 
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XV.— FLORIDA.    HER  CRIME  AND 
HER  PUNISHMENT. 

Geography  of  Florida. — Secession  Treasonable  Seizure 

of  Forts. — Scenes  at  Pensacola. — The  Great  Bombard- 
ment.— The  Eastern  Shore. — Naval  Adventures. — Cap- 
tureof  Fernandina,  Florida,  St.  Augustine. — Indications 
of  Loyalty. — Abandonment  of  Pensacola  The  Confla- 
gration.— St.  Johns  Bluffs. — The  Blockading  Squadron. 
— Apalacliicola. — Burning  of  Jacksonville. — Destroying 
the  Salt-Works.— Bold  Adventures. — The  Disaster  at 
Olustee. — Florida  Rescued. 

WHEN  the  Spanish  adventurer,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  the  spring  of  1513,  came  in  sight 
of  the  verdant  valleys  and  flowery  savannas  of 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent,  he  gave  to  the  blooming  region 
the  beautiful  name  of  "Florida."    The  coun- 


try, as  it  opened  before  him,  presented  the  as- 
pect of  a  vast  undulating  prairie,  with  fragrant, 
evergreen  trees,  scattered  at  such  distances  from 
each  other  as  to  allow  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass  and  flowers  all  the  year  round.  Its  cli- 
mate, sunny,  serene,  salubi-ious,  seemed  like 
that  of  Paradise.  Though  subsequent  explora- 
tions revealed  extensive  swamps  and  wide- 
spread barrens,  yet  there  were  vast  regions  of 
fertility  and  loveliness,  presenting  attractions 
such  as  can  scarcely  elsewhere  be  found  upon 
this  globe. 

After  many  vicissitudes  of  ownership  Florida 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  It 
was  a  grand  accession  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  essential  to  our  security  and  power. 
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The  State  is  285  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  250 
miles  wide,  containing  5G,000  square  miles,  be- 
ing just  about  the  size  of  England,  excluding 
Scotland  and  Wales.  With  great  energy  the 
National  Government  commenced  improving  its 
new  possession,  surveying  the  region,  removing 
obstructions  from  rivers  and  harbors,  rearing 
fortresses,  liquidating  Indian  titles,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Sem- 
inoles.  In  these  ways  it  is  estimated  that  near- 
ly fifty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended, 
besides  thousands  of  lives. 

When  the  frenzy  of  Secession  swept  over  the 
South,  Florida  had  about  80,000  white  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  4th  of  January,  1861,  two 
months  before  the  inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Mer- 
cury made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Florida  to  seize  the  United  States  forts.  In 
this  appeal  it  was  stated  that  there  Were  no  forts 
belonging  to  the  National  Government  more 
important  than  those  in  Florida  ;  that  these 
forts  commanded  the  whole  Gulf  trade ;  and 
that  if  the  people  of  Florida,  in  imitation  of 
the  treasonable  example  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, would  seize  these  forts,  then  "  the  com- 
merce of  the  North  will  fall  an  east/  prey  to  our 
bold  jtrivateers  ;  and  California  yold  will  pay  all 
such  little  expenses  on  our  part." 

On  the  11th  of  January  sixty-two  men,  in  the 
State  Convention,  passed  an  ordinance  that 
Florida  did  not  belong  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  was,  according  to  their 
vote,  entirely  an  independent  realm,  to  remain 
independent,  or  to  be  surrendered,  at  their  op- 
tion, to  any  other  power.  The  next  day  an 
armed  mob  seized  the  Navy-yard,  at  Pensacola, 
and  Fort  Barrancas.  The  commandant  had  no 
means  of  resistance,  and  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render and  allow  his  flag  to  be  hauled  down. 
The  Navy-yard  contained  15G,000  dollars' worth 
of  ordnance  stores.  The  United  States  schoon- 
er Dana  was  then  in  those  waters,  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Survey.  On  the  15th  that  was  seized 
by  the  rebels.  Soon  after,  a  law  was  enacted 
by  the  Florida  Legislature  that,  should  there  be 
any  collision  between  the  National  Government 
and  these  insurgents  in  Florida,  any  person  who 
should  consent  to  hold  office  under  the  United 
States  Government  should  be  declared  guilty 
of  treason  and  punished  with  death. 

Fortunately  Fort  Pickens,  at  the  mouth  of 
Pensacola  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  so  situated  that, 
though  held  by  a  feeble  garrison,  the  rehcls, 
who  had  no  navy,  could  not  capture  it.  But 
they  had  collected  an  army  of  8000  men  under 
General  Bragg  on  the  adjacent  shores,  and  had 
reared  such  formidable  batteries  that  our  block- 
ading squadron  riding  in  the  offing  could  not 
approach  the  fort  with  reinforcements  or  sup- 
plies. On  Friday  night,  the  12th  of  April,  the 
night  before  the  fire  was  opened  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter, taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  a  number 
of  boats,  loaded  with  men  and  military  stoics, 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Albert  N.  Smith, 


of  Massachusetts,  left  the  fleet,  and,  with  hushed 
voices  and  muffled  oars,  glided  past  those  rebel 
batteries,  which,  by  a  few  discharges,  could  have 
blown  their  boats  to  fragments,  and  succeeded 
in  landing  such  reinforcements  as  to  place  the 
fort  beyond  all  immediate  danger.  A  few 
nights  after,  on  the  15th,  the  experiment  was 
repeated,  adding  a  thousand  troops  to  the  gar- 
rison. The  rebels  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  Fort  Pickens.  Among  the 
various  plans  suggested,  the  following  novel 
one  was  proposed  by  a  writer  in  the  Mobile  Reg- 
ister : 

"By  mixing  red  pepper  and  veratria  with  the  powder 
with  which  the  shells  are  filled,  or  by  filling  large  shells 
of  extraordinary  capacity  with  poisonous  gases,  uu'l 
throwing  them  very  rapidly  into  the  fort,  every  living  soul 
would  have  to  leave  in  double-quick  time.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  breathe  there." 

The  National  Government  had  constructed 
at  Pensacola  a  very  fine  dry  dock,  which  had 
cost  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  reb- 
els had  towed  this  out  into  the  channel  and 
partially  sunk  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels into  the  Bay.  They  were  preparing  to  re- 
move it  to  another  spot  where  it  would  effect- 
ually bar  the  passage  of  any  of  our  gun-boats. 
The  night  of  the  2d  of  September,  succeeding 
a  day  of  storm  and  rain,  was  still,  but  cloudy 
and  dark.  A  little  after  9  o'clock  Lieutenant 
Shipley,  with  a  picked  crew  of  eleven  men,  lefc 
the  beach  in  front  of  the  fort  and  rowed  noise- 
lessly for  the  dry  dock.  To  their  surprise  no 
sentinels  were  found  on  board.  They  had 
taken  with  them  the  most  effective  combusti- 
ble materials  and  three  large  Columbiad  shells. 
The  shells  were  placed  in  the  boilers,  and  the 
combustibles  being  properly  arranged,  the  torch 
was  applied.  The  boat's  crew  had  scarcely 
pulled  twenty  yards  from  the  vessel  when  the 
flames  burst  forth,  and  the  shells  exploded,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  fragments.  The  whole  bay 
was  illumined  with  the  billows  of  flame  which 
shot  up  into  the  sky.  All  night  long  the  con- 
flagration raged  fiercely,  consuming  the  vast 
mass  of  timber,  and  when  the  morning  dawned 
nothing  was  left  of  the  superb  structure  but 
smouldering,  shapeless  ruins  floating  upon  the 
water. 

For  some  time  there  was  now  an  apparent 
cessation  of  hostilities.  But  both  parties  were 
alike  vigilant;  each  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  other  a  blow.  The  follow- 
ing brilliant  affair,  which  occurred  at  this  time, 
deserves  special  record : 

There  was  a  schooner  at  the  Pensacola  Navy- 
yard  fitting  out  for  a  privateer.  Flag-officer 
William  Mervine,  of  the  Colorado,  resolved  to 
destroy  it.  lie  prepared  an  expedition  of  four 
boats  manned  by  100  olficers  and  men.  Cap- 
tain Bailey,  of  the  Colorado,  matured  the  plan 
and  arranged  all  its  details.  Lieutenant  Rus- 
sell had  charge  of  the  expedition.  There  were 
a  thousand  rebels  encamped  in  the  Navy-yard, 
and  a  strong  guard  on  board  the  schooner.  At 
half  past  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  September  the  boats  left  the  fleet  for  their 
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daring  adventure.  The  event  is  thus  described 
by  a  Confederate  officer : 

"The  enemy  executed  last  night  the  most  brilliant  and 
daring  art  which  has  yet  marked  the  history  of  the  war. 
About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  five  launches,  contain- 
ing about  thirty-five  men  each,  pulled  across  from  San- 
ta Rosa  Island  to  the  Navy-yard,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles.  Each  launch  had  in  it  a  small  brass  howitzer  on 
a  pivot.  Their  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  burn 
the  largest  schooner  of  our  harbor  police,  which  was  an- 
chored near  the  wharf.  They  were  led  by  an  officer  with 
the  courage  of  forty  Numidian  lions,  and  their  success  was 
perfect. 

" Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  silently,  with  muf- 
fled oars,  they  approached  the  wharf,  and  were  not  dis- 
covered until  very  near  it.  They  then  pulled  rapidly  to 
the  schooner  and  grappled  to  her,  when  their  daring  leader 
shouted,  1  Beard  her!'  leading  the  way  himself,  with  a  cut- 
lass in  one  hand  and  a  blazing  fire-ball  in  the  other,  lie 


threw  the  flambeau  into  the  hold  of  the  schooner,  and  feel- 
ing sure  that  she  was  on  fire,  ordered  his  men  to  take  to 
their  launches  and  pull  for  life,  as  he  said  that  a  shower 
of  grape  would  soon  be  rattling  after  them.  They  pulled 
off  a  short  distance ;  but  before  going  they  sent  back  a 
shower  of  grape  from  their  howitzers,  directed  upon  our  men 
as  they  were  forming.  The  schooner  burned  rapidly,  and 
we  had  to  cut  her  loose  from  the  wharf  to  save  it  fi*<  m  de- 
struction. She  floated  off  in  the  tide,  emitting  a  brilliant 
flood  of  light  over  the  surrounding  darkness  of  the 
scene." 

Though  the  above  narrative  is  not  minutely 
accurate,  it  shows  the  impression  the  bold  ad- 
venture produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  rebels. 
In  fact,  the  vessel  was  found  with  her  crew  on 
board,  moored  to  the  wharf,  under  protection 
of  a  battery  and  field-piece.  As  our  boats 
approached  the  crew  poured  into  them  a  volley 
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of  musketry.  The  boatmen,  cutlass  in  hand, 
sprang  on  board,  and,  after  a  short  but  des- 
perate fight,  drove  the  crew  on  to  the  wharf, 
where,  joined  by  the  guard,  they  rallied,  and 
kept  up  a  continued  fire  upon  our  men.  In 
the  mean  time  a  small  party  landed  to  spike  a 
great  gun.  This  was  accomplished  by  Lieu- 
tenant Sproston  and  gunner  Horton.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the  whole  work  was  accomplished, 
the  gun  spiked  and  the  schooner  fired.  As  our 
boats  pulled  back,  when  a  few  yards  from  the 
shore  they  rallied,  and  from  their  howitzers  fired 
six  charges  of  canister  into  the  yard.  Several 
of  our  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  this  brill- 
iant adventure.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  is  not 
known. 


In  a  few  weeks  the  rebels  attempted  to  re- 
taliate. For  some  months  they  had  been  sur- 
rounding Fort  Pickens  with  batteries,  and  arm- 
ing them  with  their  heaviest  guns.  It  was  their 
design,  by  a  simultaneous  concentric  fire,  to 
batter  down  its  Avails  as  Sumter  had  been  re- 
duced. 

The  night  of  the  0th  of  October  was  intense- 
ly dark.  In  the  darkness  loOO  rebels  landed 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and 
attacked  Fort  Pickens  in  the  rear,  hoping  to 
carry  it  by  surprise.  The  midnight  storm  of 
battle  was  terrible,  with  its  vivid  lightnings  and 
its  pealing  thunders.  The  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed, driven  back  with  serious  slaughter  to 
their  boats,  and  breathless,  bleeding,  and  smit- 
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ten  with  consternation  with  difficulty  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shelter  of  their  batteries. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  Colonel  Harvey 
Brown,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  Pickens, 
opened  fire  upon  the  batteries  of  the  foe.  The 
fleet,  under  command  of  Flag-officer  M'Kean, 
co-operated.  There  instantly  arose  such  a 
tempest  of  war  as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in 
this  or  any  other  land.  The  rebels  had  two 
foitg  —  M'Rae  and  Barrancas  —  and  fourteen 
separate  batteries,  armed  with  10-inch  Colum- 
biads  and  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars.  All  day- 
long the  terrific  roar  of  battle  shook  the  hills. 
For  a  few  hours  during  the  night  there  was 
silence,  but  not  much  repose,  as  both  parties 
were  preparing  to  resume  the  strife  on  the  mor- 
row. 

The  next  morning  the  desperate  battle  com- 
menced anew.  The  combatants  were  hurling 
enormous  and  deadly  missiles  at  each  other 
from  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand yards.  Fort  M'Rae  and  several  batteries 
of  the  rebels  wrere  silenced  the  day  before. 
The  fire  from  the  Union  fort,  batteries,  and 
ships  became  increasingly  deliberate  and  ef- 
fective. About  noon  nearly  the  whole  of  War- 
renton  was  in  flames,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Navy-yard.  The  conflict  continued  all  day 
until  dark,  and  then,  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  shells  were  occasionally  thrown  into 
the  works  of  the  foe.  The  scene  presented  in 
the  night  by  the  conflagration  was  grand  in  the 
extreme.  Fort  Pickens,  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  great  many  shot  and  shell,  was  as 
efficient  for  action  at  the  close  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combat.  One  gun  was  dis- 
mounted, one  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
The  rebel  loss  in  life  and  limb  wras  also  small, 
as  the  gunners  were  so  well  protected.  The 
rebel  batteries  were  much  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  their  loss  by  the  conflagration  severe. 

The  first  of  January,  18G2,  was  ushered  in 
with  another  artillery  battle  in  Pensacola  Bay, 
from  forts  and  batteries,  which  was  continued 
far  into  the  night.  The  combatants  stood  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  though 
they  made  a  tremendous  noise,  and  hurled  at 
each  other  the  most  ponderous  missiles,  no  de- 
cisive results  were  gained.  The  spectacle  at 
night  was  magnificent.  Several  buildings  in 
the  Navy-yard  and  a  large  part  of  the  town  of 
Woolsey  were  in  flames.  The  graceful  curve 
of  every  shell  through  the  air  could  be  traced 
from  the  time  it  left  the  gun  until  it  exploded. 
The  illumination  was  so  brilliant  that  it  was 
seen  by  our  ships  forty  miles  at  sea.  Nothing 
effective  was  accomplished  by  these  bombard- 
ments. 

On  the  28th  of  February  Commodore  Dn 
Pont  sailed  from  Hilton  Head  with  quite  a  fleet 
of  transports  and  gun-boats  to  take  possession 
of  important  posts  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Florida.  In  the  extreme  northeastern  corner 
of  Florida  is  situated  the  little  town  of  Fer- 
nandina,  on  Amelia  Island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  bv  a  narrow  sound.  At 


Fernandina  is  found  one  of  the  best  harbors  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
It  was  all-important  to  close  this  port  against 
blockade  -  runners.  Commodore  Du  Pout's 
squadron  consisted  of  twenty-six  vessels,  in- 
cluding gun-boats  and  transports,  and  conveyed 
a  battalion  of  marines  under  Major  Reynolds, 
and  a  brigade  under  General  Wright.  As  they 
drew  near  Fernandina  they  learned  from  a  con- 
traband that  the  rebels  had  been  informed  of 
their  approach,  and  were  evacuating  the  forts 
and  flying  from  the  island  in  terror.  As  the 
heavier  gun-boats  could  not  easily  thread  the 
narrow  channel  Commander  P.  Drayton  was 
sent  forward  in  the  steam-sloop  Pawnee,  with 
six  light-draught  gun-boats  and  three  armed 
launches,  with  orders  "to  push  through  the 
sound  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  save  public 
and  private  property  from  threatened  destruc- 
tion ;  to  prevent  poisoning  the  wells,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  those  outrages,  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  which  the  leaders  of  this  nefarious 
war  hope  to  deceive  and  exasperate  the  people 
of  the  South." 

On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
situated  Fort  Clinch.  This  was  so  manifestly 
abandoned  that  Commander  Drayton  without 
delay  merely  sent  an  armed  boat  on  shore  to 
raise  the  American  flag,  and  pushed  on.  As 
they  came  in  sight  of  Fernandina  a  train  of 
cars,  laden  with  soldiers  and  military  stores, 
was  seen  just  starting  to  run  down  the  island 
four  miles,  and  then,  crossing  by  a  bridge,  to 
escape  to  the  main  land.  The  road  ran  along 
for  some  distance  on  the  shore  of  the  sound. 
Southern  locomotives  are  proverbially  slow  of 
foot.  There  ensued,  perhaps,  an  unprecedent- 
ed race  between  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad 
train.  The  Ottowa  pelted  the  fugitive  cars 
with  her  11-inch  shells,  until  the  conductor, 
having  cut  off  some  of  the  rear  cars  and  put  on 
extra  steam,  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 

In  the  mean  time  a  rebel  steamer  was  dis- 
covered, heavily  laden,  also  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape down  the  narrow  sound.  The  boat  was 
filled  with  women  and  children,  flying  in  ter- 
ror from  the  outrages  they  had  been  told  the 
Yankee  soldiery  would  perpetrate.  The  rebel 
authorities  had  compelled  all  the  citizens  to  leave 
the  town.  As  the  Ottowa  hurled  her  terrific 
missdes  at  the  rebel  steamer,  a  mile  distant, 
the  women  and  children  with  shrieks,  and  upon 
their  knees,  entreated  the  commander  to  sur- 
render. Their  heart-rending  supplications 
could  not  move  him.  He  owned  the  boat  ana 
a  large  number  of  negroes  on  board,  and  he 
was  willing  to  peril  the  lives  of  his  helpless  pas- 
sengers for  the  chance  of  escaping  with  his 
property. 

The  rebel  steamer  was  overtaken  and  cap- 
tured. Jacob  Brock,  of  Vermont,  was  the  cap- 
tain. He  had  resided  in  Florida  twenty-three 
years,  and  owned  a  plantation  and  about  a  hun- 
dred negroes.  The  Ottowa,  C.  R.  P.  Rogers 
commanding,  after  the  capture,  steamed  about 
ten  miles  north  to  the  little  town  of  St.  Mary, 
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on  the  Georgia  border,  where  it  was  supposed 
that  the  armament  from  Fort  Clinch  had  been 
taken,  and  then  ascended  the  river  several 
miles  on  a  reconnoissance.  As  they  were  re- 
turning, when  passing  a  bend  in  the  stream, 
where  the  channel  brought  them  near  to  the 
shore,  a  Mississippi  regiment  concealed  in  the 
bushes  poured  upon  the  deck  a  storm  of  bul- 
lets. Commander  Rogers  was  all  prepared  for 
this.  His  guns,  heavily  charged  with  grape, 
were  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
foe  in  ambush.  The  effect  of  one  discharge, 
as  our  steamer  swept  along,  was  truly  appalling. 
"The  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  could  be  distinctly  heard,  while 
the  sailors  at  the  mast-head  could  see  the  men 
falling."  But  five  on  board  the  Ottowa  were 
wounded,  though  many  had  their  clothes  torn 
by  bullets.  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
rebels,  as  they  were  left  groaning,  mangled, 
bleeding,  dying,  was  dreadful. 

As  Commodore  Du  Pont  examined  the  works 
at  Fernandina  he  was  surprised  that  they  should 
have  been  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 
There  were  forts  and  batteries,  armed  with  the 
heaviest  guns,  which  commanded  all  the  turn- 
ings of  the  channel.  The  batteries  were  con- 
cealed and  so  protected  by  sand-hills  as  to  af- 
ford perfect  shelter  for  the  men.  Many  of  the 
guns  were  38-pounders.  There  were  several 
8-inch  guns,  and  also  one  80  and  one  120 
pounder  rifled  gun.  "  We  captured  Port  Roy- 
al," says  Commodore  Du  Pont,  "but  Fernan- 
dina and  Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  us." 

A  railroad  ran  directly  across  the  neck  of 
the  Florida  Peninsula,  from  Fernandina  to  Ce- 
dar Keys,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  As  Cedar 
Keys  had  been  captured  by  a  Union  force  on 
the  10th  of  January,  both  termini  of  the  rail- 
road were  now  in  our  possession.  The  inhab- 
itants at  Fernandina  .stated  that  the  rebels  in- 
tended to  abandon  all  the  sea-port  towns,  and 
make  a  desperate  stand  in  the  interior. 

On  the  12th  of  March  four  of  the  gun-boats, 
the  Ottowa  leading,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  to  take  possession  of  the  beau* 
tiful  town  of  Jacksonville,  which  contained 
some  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Lieutenant 
Stevens,  in  the  Ottowa,  led  this  expedition. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  all  the  gun- 
boats had  crossed  the  bar.  The  western  hori- 
zon was  then  brightly  illumined  by  the  flames 
of  the  mills,  houses,  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  Northern  men  who  were  suspected  of 
Union  sympathies.  The  rebel  commander, 
General  Trapier,  is  said  to  have  issued  this  bar- 
baric order.  As  the  vessels  ascended  the  ro- 
mantic stream,  rich  in  lovely  scenery,  they  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  such  decisive 
indications  of  Union  sentiments.  Many  North- 
ern families  had  emigrated  to  Florida,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  retained  their  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tional Hag. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  and  groups  of 


ever-friendly  slaves,  stood  upon  the  banks  greet- 
ing the  passing  boats  with  cheers  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  Ladies  stood  upon  verandas 
waving  white  flags.  But  as  the  little  fleet  drew 
nearer  Jacksonville  smouldering  ruins  alone 
presented  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
"Nothing  but  the  massive  columns  of  dark 
pitch-pine  smoke,  smothered  flames,  and  black- 
ened piles  remained  of  the  huge  saw-mills  that 
had  existed  twenty-four  hours  previously.  Such 
Vandalism  we  have  never  witnessed.  Eight  im- 
mense mills,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  valuable  lumber,  destroyed  in  a 
single  night  by  these  ruthless  villains — guer- 
rillas recognized  by  that  lovely  Government, 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  principal  suf- 
ferers by  these  incendiaries  are  Northern  men." 

At  noon  of  the  12th  the  Ottowa,  with  her 
11-inch  Dahlgrens  frowning  menacingly  upon 
the  town,  dropped  anchor  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  wharf.  If  there  were  any  loy- 
alty in  the  place,  it  was  overawed  by  the  bar- 
baric terrors  of  secessiondom.  Groups  of  men 
and  boys  were  collected  on  the  wharf,  silent  if 
not  sullen.  After  some  little  conference  Lieu- 
tenant Stevens  commenced  landing  the  Fourth 
New  Hampshire  Regiment  to  take  possession 
of  the  town.  In  less  than  two  hours  the  regi- 
ment was  landed,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  in  security  over  Jacksonville.  It  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  inhabitants  Avere  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  the  protection  of  the  National  flag.  But 
an  inexorable  reign  of  terror,  threatening  to  lay 
the  buildings  of  every  loyalist  in  ashes,  and  to 
lead  their  occupants  to  the  scaffold,  had  si- 
lenced all  such  utterances. 

The  presence  of  the  National  flag,  however, 
somewhat  emboldened  those  who  in  heart  ex- 
ecrated the  rebellion.  Though  aware  that 
should  our  forces  be  withdrawn  they  would  be 
exposed  to  the  brutalities  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous men  the  civilized  world  has  ever  seen, 
they  ventured  to  organize  a  meeting  of  loyal 
citizens  at  Jacksonville  on  the  20th  of  March, 
in  which  they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  de- 
claring that  no  State  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  separate  itself  from  the  United  States  ;  that 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  is  void,  as  both  un- 
constitutional and  never  having  been  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification ;  that  thousands 
of  the  people  of  Florida  would  hail  with  joy 
the  restoration  of  the  National  authority,  and 
remonstrating  against  the  system  of  tyranny 
which  had  deprived  them  of  freedom  of  speech, 
robbed  them  of  their  money,  driven  them  by 
the  terrors  of  an  inexorable  conscription  into 
the  ranks  of  rebellion,  thus  demanding  the 
abandonment  of  homes  and  property,  and  the 
exposure  of  wives  and  children  to  sickness,  des- 
titution, gaunt  famine,  and  innumerable  and 
untold  miseries  and  sorrows.  It  required  more 
courage  on  the  part  of  these  loyal  men  to  puss 
these  resolves  than  to  face  bullets  and  shells  on 
the  battle-field. 

The  rebels  were  building  a  large  gun-boat 
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at  Jacksonville,  to  be  fitted  out  with  a  strong 
armament  as  a  privateer.  It  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  would  soon  have  been  preying  upon 
our  commerce.  Upon  the  approach  of  our  fleet 
the  torch  was  applied,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
vessel  was  in  ashes. 

In  the  mean  time  Commodore  Du  Pont 
steamed  down  the  coast  with  several  vessels 
of  the  squadron  toward  St.  Augustine.  This 
ancient  Spanish  city  was  situated  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  Riv- 
er, and  two  miles  within  the  bar  of  the  bay 
upon  whose  northern  shores  it  was  built.  The 
town  was  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  with  walls 
twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  thick.  Ar- 
riving off  the  harbor  he  sent  Commander  Rog- 
ers, in  the  Wabash,  to  the  city  with  a  flag  of 
truce.  The  Mayor  stated  that  the  city  had 
been  evacuated  the  preceding  night  by  the 
troops,  and  that  he  cheerfully  surrendered  it  to 
Commodore  Du  Pont.  The  National  banner 
was  immediately  displayed  from  the  flag-staff 
of  the  fort,  and  all  the  cannon  and  munitions 
of  war  were  turned  over  to  our  fleet. 

But  about  fifteen  hundred  people  remained 
in  St.  Augustine,  the  remainder,  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  having  fled.  The  women 
here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  South,  were 
found  more  virulent  and  unrelenting  in  their 
rebellion  than  the  men.  Commander  Rogers, 
in  his  report  to  Flag-officer  Du  Pont,  says  : 

tlI  believe  that  there  are  many  citizens  who  are  earnest- 
ly attached  to  the  Union,  a  large  number  who  are  silently 
opposed  to  it,  aud  a  still  larger  number  who  care  very 
little  about  the  matter.  There  is  much  violent  and  pesti- 
lent feeling  among  the  women.  They  seem  to  mistake 
treason  for  courage,  and  have  a  theatrical  desire  to  figure 
as  heroines.  On  the  night  before  our  arrival  a  party  of 
women  assembled  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  cut  down 
the  flag-staff  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  used  to  support 
the  old  flag." 

The  rebels  in  their  flight  had  taken  several 
guns  from  the  fort,  but  we  obtained  three  fine 
32-pounders  and  two  8-inch  howitzers.  About 
fifty  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine  was  Mos- 
quito Inlet,  where  the  British  blockade-run- 
ners from  Nassau  were  conveying,  by  vessels 
of  light  draught,  arms  and  other  munitions  of 
war  to  aid  the  rebels.  Two  gun-boats,  the 
Penguin,  under  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Budd,  and 
the  Henry  Andrew,  under  Acting -Master  S. 
W.  Mather,  were  sent  to  this  place  to  estab- 
lish an  inside  blockade,  capture  any  vessels 
which  might  be  there,  and  guard  from  incen- 
diarism a  large  quantity  of  live-oak  timber  be- 
longing to  the  Government,  which  had  been 
cut  and  was  ready  for  shipment.  The  two 
steamers  reached  the  Inlet  on  the  22d  of 
March;  and  an  expedition,  consisting  of  five 
light  boats  conveying  forty-five  men,  was  fitted 
out  to  explore  the  long  and  narrow  bay.  They 
cruised  along  in  a  southerly  direction,  passing 
the  little  hamlet  of  New  Smyrna,  some  eight- 
een miles,  and,  meeting  with  no  incident,  com- 
menced their  return. 

When  within  sight  of  one  of  the  steamers 
the  advance  boat  at  some  distance  from  the 


rest  landed,  and  the  two  commanding  officers 
of  the  expedition,  Lieutenant  Budd  and  Acting- 
Master  Mather,  proceeded  to  examine  some 
old  abandoned  earth-works,  covered  with  dense 
forest  and  underbrush.  Suddenly  they  were 
fired  upon' by  a  party  of  rebel  soldiers  in  am- 
bush. Both  of  the  officers  were  instantly 
killed,  and  three  of  the  five  men  composing 
the  boat's  crew.  The  other  two  were  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoners.  As  the  other  boats 
eame  up  they  also  were  fired  into  and  sus- 
tained more  or  less  loss.  The  Henry  Andrew 
the  next  morning  was  hauled  up  close  to  the 
scene  of  attack,  but  no  foe  could  be  found. 
''The  commanding  officer, "  writes  Commodore 
Du  Pont,  "a  Captain  Bird,  who  had  come  from 
a  camp  at  a  distance,  made  some  show  of  court- 
esy by  returning  papers  and  a  watch  as  if 
ashamed  of  this  mode  of  warfare ;  for  these 
were  the  very  troops  that,  with  sufficient  force, 
means,  and  material  for  a  respectable  defense, 
had  ingloriously  fled  from  St.  Augustine  on  our 
approach. "  By  these  operations  on  the  Florida 
coast  the  blockade  was  rendered  much  more 
effective,  and  the  rebels  were  deprived  of  much 
of  their  power  of  doing  harm. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  River, 
on  the  Florida  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
the  thriving  town  of  Apalachicola,  from  whose 
commodious  harbor  very  considerable  commerce 
was  carried  on.  The  stream  was  navigable  for 
small  vessels  seventy  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
for  boats  four  hundred  miles.  It  was  reported 
that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  blockade- 
runners  at  or  above  the  city.  The  latter  part 
of  March  Commander  Stellwagen,  with  two 
gun-boats,  appeared  off  the  place  and  organ- 
ized an  armed  boat  expedition  to  ascend  the 
river  and  capture  or  destroy  any  rebel  vessels 
which  might  be  found  there.  They  found  the 
place  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  its  male 
inhabitants,  the  fort  dismantled,  and  the  guns 
removed.  The  inhabitants  who  remained  wel- 
comed the  expedition  and  promptly  raised  the 
United  States  flag.  The  boat  expedition  cap- 
tured quite  a  number  of  vessels,  some  of  which 
they  burned,  and  others  they  took  with  them 
down  the  river.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was 
administered  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  town. 

It  is  very  evident  that  at  Pensacola,  notwith- 
standing it  was  in  rebel  hands,  there  were  some 
decisive  indications  of  Union  feeling ;  for  on 
the  30th  of  March  Colonel  T.  M.  Jones,  then 
commanding  the  rebel  force  there,  issued  the 
following  characteristic  proclamation : 

"  For  the  information  of  all  concerned.  There  are  cer- 
tain lounging,  worthless  people,  white  as  well  as  colored, 
who  frequent  Pensacola  and  vicinity,  who  have  no  observa- 
ble occupation.  Their  intentions  may  be  honest,  but  the 
Colonel  commanding  does  not  believe  it;  and  as  he  lias  no 
use  for  their  presence,  they  are  warned  to  leave  or  the 
consequences  must  rest  on  their  own  heads.  The  gallows 
is  erected  in  Pensacola,  and  will  be  in  constant  use  on  and 
after  the  3d  of  April,  1SG2.  The  town  is  under  complete 
martial  law." 

A  little  before  midnight  or  the  9th  of  May 
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the  garrison  at  Fort  Pickens  were  aroused  by 
an  unusual  firing  of  musketry  in  the  direction 
of  the  rebel  forts.  Signal  lights  were  seen 
blazing  upon  the  shore,  and  there  were  other 
indications  of  some  strange  commotion.  Sud- 
denly, and  almost  simultaneously,  crackling, 
roaring  flames,  in  huge  billows,  burst  forth 
from  forts  and  water-batteries  and  the  light- 
house, from  the  Marine  Hospital  and  the  Navy- 
yard,  and  from  Pensacola  and  the  villages  of 
Warrenton  and  Woolsey,  and  all  other  build- 
ings along  a  line  nearly  ten  miles  in  extent. 
It  was  manifest  that  the  rebels  had  decided  to 
evacuate  the  region,  and  that  they  had  resolved 
to  leave  nothing  but  ashes  behind  them. 

The  rebels  had  carefully  arranged  their  com- 
bustibles, which  had  been  prepared  in  great 
quantities,  and  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration 
they  could  be  distinctly  seen  running  about, 
like  demons  of  destruction,  applying  the  torch. 
The  long  roll  was  immediately  beat  in  Fort 
Pickens,  and  a  tremendous  cannonade  opened 
upon  the  incendiaries,  which  was  kept  up  in- 
cessantly for  five  hours,  and  which  so  disturbed 
the  rebels  in  their  operations  that  not  a  little 
property,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed,  was  preserved. 

The  guns  of  the  rebel  forts  M'Rae  and  Bar- 
rancas, which  had  commanded  the  harbor,  were 
now  powerless,  and  the  blockading  schooner, 
Maria  J.  Wood,  steamed  into  the  bay  and  de- 
manded the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
place.  As  the  flag  of  truce  landed  the  officers 
were  met  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
who,  with  a  single  exception,  manifested  great 
joy  in  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  Nation- 
al authority.  The  negroes  gathered  in  great 
numbers,  shouting,  exuberantly,  "Dey  is  come 
at  last ;  dey  is  come  at  last !" 

Captain  Jackson,  with  his  flag,  proceeded 
through  the  grass-grown  streets  to  the  house 
of  Mayor  Bobee.  To  the  demand  for  surren- 
der Bobee  replied : 

"  The  Confederates  have  so  long  held  sway 
here,  and  usurped  the  power  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  municipal  authorities,  that  I  do 
not  know  really  how  much  authority  I  have  left. " 

Fortunately  the  Harriet  Lane,  with  Commo- 
dore Porter  of  the  mortar  flotilla  on  board,  was 
that  night  running  down  the  coast  from  Mo- 
bile. Seeing  the  whole  eastern  horizon  illu- 
mined with  the  blaze  of  the  immense  confla- 
gration, Captain  Wain  Wright  steamed  directly 
for  Pensacola  harbor.  The  arrival  in  the  morn- 
ing of  this  powerful  steamer  was  very  oppor- 
tune. She  was  immediately  employed  in  trans- 
porting troops,  with  their  necessary  arnmment, 
from  Fort  Pickens  and  the  Island  of  Santa  Rosa 
to  the  main  land.  About  twelve  hundred  troops, 
with  artillery,  siege-guns,  ammunition,  horses, 
and  camp  equipage,  were  soon  on  shore,  with 
defenses  thrown  up  around  them  to  guard 
against  any  surprise.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  raised  over  the  smouldering  forts.  But 
scarcely  any  thing  met  the  eye  excepting  fire, 
ashes,  and  desolation. 


There  was  a  magnificent  naval  hospital  at 
Pensacola,  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Vandals,  in 
their  undiscriminating  rage,  had  set  that  on 
fire,  and  it  was  speedily  reduced  to  smoulder- 
ing cinders.  "It  was, "  writes  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston  Journal,  "behind  this  hos- 
pital that  Bragg  had  a  heavy  mortar  battery 
during  the  first  bombardment ;  and  shielded 
from  the  fire  of  Pickens  by  the  humane  folds 
of  the  yellow  flag,  which  floated  over  the  hos- 
pital, he  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  upon  the 
Federal  garrison." 

This  was  the  last  foothold  of  any  importance 
which  the  rebels  held  in  Florida.  The  whole 
State  thus  virtually  fell  back  into  the  possession 
of  the  National  arms,  though  it  continued  to  be 
the  scene  of  many  wild  adventures.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  Confederate  Government  had 
become  so  pressing  that  the  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond had  decided  to  withdraw  nearly  all  their 
forces  from  the  State,  and  most  of  the  troops 
had  been  sent  to  Tennessee.  Still  enough 
were  left  behind  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  which,  with  the  torch  and  the  halter, 
might  prevent  the  development  of  any  Union 
sympathies  among  the  people.  As  the  rebel 
troops  were  mainly  withdrawn  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  leave  regiments 
there  encamped  in  idleness.  Jacksonville  was 
evacuated,  and  the  rebels  returned,  wreaking 
sore  vengeance  upon  all  who  had  ventured  to 
express  any  sympathy  for  the  National  authori- 
ty. The  recital  of  the  barbarities  they  inflicted 
caused  the  ear  of  the  nation  to  tingle. 

About  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Johns  there  were  some  renowned 
bluffs,  which  had  caught  the  military  eye  of  the 
old  Spanish  adventurers  as  an  impregnable  po- 
sition. The  bluffs  commanded  the  river,  and 
in  the  rear  could  be  only  approached  through  a 
single  ravine,  which  could  be  swept  by  artillery. 
The  narrowness  of  the  channel  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  bluffs  rendered  the  approach  by 
gun-boats  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
rebels  seized  this  Gibraltar,  placed  upon  it  a 
heavy  and  effective  armament  of  nine  guns,  two 
of  them  Columbiads,  and  stationed  a  garrison 
there,  infantry  and  cavalry,  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  men.  Blockade-runners,  having  as- 
cended the  river  beyond  this  point,  were  sale 
from  any  pursuit  by  our  gun-boats. 

General  Mitchell,  then  the  energetic  com- 
mander at  Port  Royal,  late  in  September  fitted 
out  an  expedition  to  clear  the  river  of  these 
obstructions.  A  land-force  of  1573  men,  con- 
sisting of  the  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der Colonel  T.  II.  Good,  the  Seventh  Connec- 
ticut, under  Colonel  Joseph  Hawley,  and  a  sec- 
tion of  First  Connecticut  light  battery,  left 
Hilton  Head  in  four  transports  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th  of  September,  Early  the 
next  morning  they  arrived  off  the  bar  of  St. 
Johns  River.  Here  they  were  joined  by  six 
gun  -  boats  commanded  by  Captain  Charles 
Stecdman  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
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land-force  was  intrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
J.  M.  Brannon.  The  fleet  immediately  crossed 
the  bar  and  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
opposite  a  small  "timber  village"  called  May- 
port,  situated  on  a  bluff".  About  two  miles 
farther  up  the  river  they  saw  the  rebel  flag,  in- 
dicating the  position  of  their  batteries.  Three 
gun-boats  were  sent  up  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  that  their  number  and  the  weight  of  their 
metal  might  be  ascertained. 

A  few  shells,  with  very  accurate  aim,  were 
pitched  directly  into  the  rebel  batteries.  The 
return  fire  of  their  guns  revealed  that  which 
we  wished  to  know  and  did  us  no  harm.  As 
it  seemed  evident  that  the  rebels  were  disposed 
for  a  fight,  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  at 
once  commenced,  under  the  protection  of  the 
gun-boats,  Avhich,  from  the  nature  of  the  local- 
ity, proved  a  very  tedious  and  difficult  opera- 
tion. It  was  their  plan  to  work  around  into 
the  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  reb- 
els. The  rain  was  now  falling  in  torrents. 
But  through  the  discomfort  of  the  storm  and 
the  gloom  the  troops,  horses,  and  artillery 
were  got  safely  ashore,  including  three  12- 
pound  howitzers,  worked  by  marines. 

As  soon  as  the  landing  was  effected,  and  the 
troops  were  prepared  to  move  for  the  attack, 
the  gun-boats  were  again  sent  forward.  As 
they  opened  their  fire,  shelling  the  batteries, 
they  found,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  the 
rebels  had  abandoned  every  thing  and  fled. 
Lieutenant  Snell  sent  a  boat  ashore  and  raised 
the  American  flag.  The  land-forces  pressed 
forward  and  took  possession  of  the  batteries. 
The  position  was  found  to  be  one  of  very  great 
strength,  the  works  carefully  constructed  and 
heavily  armed.  Had  the  rebels  displayed  any 
of  that  courage  which  they  certainly  on  most 
occasions  evinced,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  might  have  resisted  even  a  much  larger 
force  than  that  which  we  had  sent  against 
them. 

The  guns,  nine  heavy  Columbiads,  the  small- 
arms,  and  the  ammunition,  Avere  removed  to 
the  gun-boats,  the  magazines  blown  up,  and 
the  entire  works  on  the  bluff  destroyed.  Cap- 
tain Steedman,  with  a  portion  of  the  fleet, 
steamed  directly  for  Jacksonville,  to  destroy 
the  rebel  boats  there,  and  to  intercept  the  es- 
cape of  the  rebel  garrison  across  the  river.  A 
body  of  infantry  soon  followed.  Jacksonville 
was  found  deserted  by  nearly  all  its  inhabit- 
ants excepting  a  few  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  One  of  the  steamers,  the  Darling- 
ton, in  charge  of  Captain  Yard,  with  one  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  boldly  ran  up  the  river  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles,  and  seized  a  rebel  steam- 
er, the  Governor  Milton.  Our  gun-boats  now 
retained  the  entire  possession  of  the  river,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  Hilton  Head  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man  and  crowned  with  victory. 

Apalachicola  was  now  simply  guarded  by  the 
blockading  fleet,  there  being  no  Union  garrison 
on  shore.    It  was  reported  that  several  miles 


up  the  river  there  was  a  sloop  laden  with  cot- 
ton watching  for  a  dark  night  to  run  the  block- 
ade. On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  October 
two  boats  were  sent  from  the  gun-boats  Saga- 
more and  Eort  Henry,  each  armed  with  a  12- 
pound  howitzer  and  rifles  for  the  crew  and 
officers.  They  started  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
and,  rowing  up  the  river  about  four  miles,  dis- 
covered the  sloop  in  a  small  bay  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  stream.  But  the  rebels  had  de- 
tected the  enterprise.  As  the  boats  approached 
the  sloop  they  saAV  a  squadron  of  cavalry  riding 
down  the  banks.  They  were  thus  obliged  to 
move  back,  out  into  the  river,  and  to  send  for 
reinforcements. 

Four  boats  were  promptly  forwarded  to  their 
aid.  As  soon  as  they  Avere  all  assembled  tAvo 
boats  AA*ere  sent  to  capture  the  sloop,  Avhile  the 
rest  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  meet  any 
emergency.  The  rebels,"  in  ambush,  threAv  in 
upon  the  adA*ancing  boats  a  volley  of  bullets, 
Avounding  three  men.  The  fire  Avas  instantly 
returned  by  a  shoAArer  of  canister  and  shrapnell, 
SAveeping  the  thicket  and  speedily  scattering 
the  band  avIio,  in  Indian  fashion,  Avere  lurking 
there.  The  rebel  sailors  fled  from  the  sloop  as 
the  boats'  crew  boarded  it.  The  victors  cut 
their  prize  from  her  moorings,  and  all  the  boats 
tOAved  her  doAATi  the  river. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  by  the  AA'harA'es  in 
Apalachicola.  The  rebel  guerrillas,  who  had 
been  driA'en  from  their  ambush,  hastened  to  the 
city  and  secreted  themselves  behind  an  em- 
bankment and  in  the  store -houses.  As  our 
boats  came  within  close  musket-range,  the  men 
laboriously  pulling  at  their  oars,  toAving  the 
sloop,  the  rebels  again,  from  their  concealment, 
opened  fire,  with  volley  after  volley,  Avounding 
several,  but  killing  none.  Little  Avere  they 
prepared  for  the  retribution  Avhich  instantly 
visited  them.  The  howitzers  Avere  turned  upon 
their  lurking-places.  Shells,  shrapnell,  canis- 
ter pursued  them  as  Avith  a  divine  Arengeance. 
Limb  was  torn  from  limb,  buildings  set  on  fire, 
houses  bloAvn  to  pieces.  Not  another  gun  could 
be  fired  at  our  troops.  To  pick  up  the  Avound- 
ed  and  to  extinguish  the  flames,  AArhich  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  city,  engrossed  all 
the  energies  of  the  foe.  Scarcely  had  the  boats 
returned  to  the  fleet  with  their  prize,  having 
eighty  bales  of  cotton  on  board,  Avhen  a  flag  of 
truce  Avas  sent  to  the  fleet  from  Apalachicola, 
imploring  that  our  naval  surgeons  might  be 
sent  to  the  tOAvn  to  dress  the  stumps  of  the  un- 
happy men  Avhose  limbs  had  been  bloAvn  off  by 
the  fragments  of  our  shells.  Doctors  StCA-ens, 
Scofield,  and  Draper  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices on  this  mission  of  mercy  to  our  enemies. 
The  rebels  Avere  also  informed  that  Avere  our 
boats  again  fired  upon  from  Apalachicola  the 
city  should  be  laid  in  ashes. 

The  secessionists  in  the  vicinity  of  Apalachi- 
cola Avere  largely  supplying  the  rebel  army  with 
beef  packed  in  salt.  To  facilitate  this  opera- 
tion immense  salt-Avorks  Avere  erected  all  along 
the  bays  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  Our 
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gun-boats  swept  the  coast  and  laid  them  near- 
ly all  in  ruins. 

About  this  time  a  guerrilla  band  at  Cedar 
Keys,  with  savage  cunning,  enticed  a  boat  on 
shore  from  the  steamer  Somerset,  by  displaying 
three  white  flags  from  the  houses.  Just  as  the 
boat's  crew  were  landing  they  were  fired  upon 
from  the  windows  of  a  house,  and  eight  of  the 
men  were  wounded,  some  of  them  very  severe- 
ly. The  retributions  of  war  are  terrible.  The 
wounded  men  succeeded  in  working  their  way 
back  to  the  ship.  An  avenging  force  was  sent 
to  the  shore  to  administer  the  merited  punish- 
ment. In  a  few  hours  the  whole  town  was  in 
ashes. 

Twice  the  Union  forces  had  now  taken  Jack- 
sonville. Twice  they  had  abandoned  it  as  not 
worth  holding.  Slowly,  and  with  great  oppo- 
sition, the  Government  had  been  led  to  adopt 
the  measure  of  employing  colored  troops.  The 
rebels  had  run  large  numbers  of  slaves  into  the 
interior  of  Florida,  as  a  place  of  security.  It 
was  deemed  wise  to  occupy  Jacksonville  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  collecting  and  arming 
the  negroes.  On  the  6th  of  March,  18G3,  a  se- 
cret expedition,  whose  destination  was  known 
to  but  few,  left  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  It 
consisted  of  the  First  and  Second  Regiments 
of  South  Carolina  Colored  Volunteers,  under 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Colonel  James 
Montgomery.  They  were  conveyed  in  three 
transports. 

On  the  7th  the  vessels  reached  Fernandina, 
and,  after  a  short  delay,  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  where  they  dropped 
anchor  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  Here  a 
couple  of  gun-boats  joined  them,  the  Norwich 
and  the  Uncas.  The  next  day  the  expedition 
steamed  up  the  river.  Passing  the  ruined  bat- 
teries on  St.  Johns  bluff,  which  the  rebels  had 
made  no  attempt  to  repair,  they  ran  alongside 
of  the  wharf  in  Jacksonville,  and,  under  protec- 
tion of  the  guns  of  the  Uncas,  the  colored  troops, 
glowing  with  enthusiasm,  eagerly  jumped  on 
shore.  The  rebels  had  simply  a  picket  estab- 
lished in  the  town,  while  a  considerable  force 
was  encamped  three  miles  distant.  The  well- 
disciplined  troops  immediately  formed  in  march- 
ing order,  and  so  suddenly  had  they  arrived  and 
landed  that  almost  the  first  intimation  the  in- 
habitants had  of  their  presence  was  in  witness- 
ing the  solid  column  of  black  faces  marching 
through  their  streets. 

Colonel  Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  two 
companies,  pushed  out  into  the  woods,  where 
his  colored  soldiers,  with  bravery  which  elicited 
great  admiration,  attacked  a  company  of  rebel 
cavalry  and  handsomely  routed  them.  Colonel 
Higginson,  in  the  mean  time,  stationed  pick- 
ets throughout  the  town,  and  adopted  other 
precautions  against  surprise.  It  was  now  ni^ht, 
and  our  troops  were  in  secure  possession  of  the 
place,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  National  Any;  was 
now  established  permanently  here,  and  the 
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loyal  men  felt  very  great  relief.  This  sense 
of  security  was  increased  as,  after  a  few  days, 
the  Sixth  Connecticut  and  the  Eighth  Maine 
were  sent  to  reinforce  the  little  army.  But  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  and  the  consternation 
of  every  loyal  man,  scarcely  had  these  latter 
troops  debarked  ere  the  inexplicable  order 
came  not  only  for  their  immediate  return,  but 
for  the  recall  of  all  the  colored  troops  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  place  for  the  third  time. 
Though  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
promptly  to  obey  these  orders,  the  murmur- 
ings  were  loud  and  deep. 

There  probably  never  was  an  army  com- 
posed of  such  fine  materials  as  the  Union  army 
in  this  great  conflict.  In  every  regiment  there 
might  be  found  many  men  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  religious  character.  But  whenever 
there  is  war  all  the  lovers  of  violence  and  crime 
rush  to  the  field.  Thus  there  will  be  found  in 
every  army  many  men  utterly  reckless,  and 
who  shrink  at  no  crime.  Some  of  these  men, 
notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  their  com- 
rades and  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  officers, 
taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  the  com- 
bustible nature  of  the  buildings,  set  fire  to  the 
town.  Jacksonville  was  soon  in  ruins.  The 
beautiful  city,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  the 
State,  and  for  many  years  the  favorite  resort 
for  invalids  from  the  North,  was  wrapped  in 
flames  and  consumed  to  ashes.  Scarcely  a 
mansion,  store-house,  or  negro  cabin  was  left 
to  tell  where  Jacksonville  once  stood.  Long 
lines  of  magnificent  oaks,  with  their  green  fo- 
liage and  graceful  drapery  of  Spanish  moss, 
ornamented  the  streets.  Orange  groves  per- 
fumed the  air  with  their  perpetual  blossoms 
mingling  with  the  golden  fruit.  The  yards 
and  gardens  were  embellished  with  shrubbery 
and  flowers  blooming  in  the  profusion  of  tropic- 
al luxuriance. 

The  relentless  flames  swept  over  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  Eden,  and  it  emerged  from  the  or- 
deal as  if  scathed  by  the  curse  of  God.  An 
eve-witness  on  board  the  steam  transport  Bos- 
ton writes : 

"From  this  upper-deck  the  scene  presented  to  the  spec- 
tator is  one  of  the  most  fearful  magnificence.  On  every 
side,  from  every  quarter  of  the  city,  dense  clouds  of  black 
|  smoke  and  flames  are  bursting  through  the  mansions  and 
warehouses.  A  fresh  south  wind  is  blowing  immense 
blazing  cinders  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  beautiful 
Spanish  moss,  drooping  so  gracefully  from  the  long  avenues 
of  the  splendid  old  oaks,  has  caught  fire,  and,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  through  these  once  pleasant  streets  nothing 
but  sheets  of  flame  can  be  seen,  running  up  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  then  dart- 
it  g  off  to  the  smallest  brandies.  The  whole  city — man- 
sions, warehouses,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  orange  groves — 
all  that  refined  taste  and  art  through  many  years  have 
made  beautiful  and  attractive,  are  being  lapped  up,  and 
by  the  howliug,  fiery  blast." 

Fifty  families,  most  of  them  professing  Union 
sentiments,  with  their  homes  and  their  furni- 
ture in  aslies,  in  the  extreme  of  penury,  and 
debarred  of  all  means  of  support,  were  huddled 
on  board  the  transports,  and  were  conveyed  to 
Beaufort.     Most  of  them  had  saved  nothing 
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but  the  few  clothes  they  wore.  There  they 
stood,  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  torn  from 
their  once  happy  and  beautiful  homes  and 
plunged  into  life-long  woe,  many  of  them  the 
innocent  victims  of  dreadful  war.  It  is  a  slight 
solace  to  one's  agonized  feelings  to  reflect  that 
probably  many  of  these  women  were  among  the 
most  determined  and  malignant  instigators  of 
the  conflict.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  God's 
providential  government  that  the  innocent  must 
suffer  with  the  guilty. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  fleet,  after  a  fine  run 
of  fourteen  hours  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Johns,  returned  to  Beaufort.  General  Saxton 
set  apart  some  houses  for  the  temporary  ac- 
commodation of  these  war-stricken  refugees, 
and  they  were  fed  upon  the  rations  of  the  com- 
missary department. 

The  achievements  of  our  blockading  squad- 
ron have  never  been  suitably  commemorated. 
And  yet  they  performed  many  of  the  most 
arduous  and  daring  exploits  of  the  war,  and 
contributed  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  the  glorious  final  result.  It  was  one  great 
object  of  the  National  Government  to  render  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  rebels  to  feed 
their  armies.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  roamed  over 
the  prairies  of  Florida.  These  were  killed, 
packed  in  salt,  and  sent  in  great  abundance,  by 
the  internal  railroads,  to  the  several  encamp- 
ments. There  were  innumerable  bays  and  in- 
lets penetrating  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  along 
whose  silent  and  secluded  shores  salt-works 
were  reared.  The  destruction  of  these  works 
cut  off  those  supplies  of  meat  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  an  army. 

About  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Pensacola 
there  was  an  immense  body  of  water  jutting  in 
from  the  Gulf,  called  St.  Andrews  Bay.  The 
shores  of  this  inland  sea  spread  out  through 
uncounted  leagues  in  every  conceivable  irregu- 
larity of  outline.  Here  there  was  a  gloomy 
forest  and  there  a  frowning  bluff.  At  one  point 
the  open  prairie  spread  far  away  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  again  the  en- 
croaching hillocks,  crowned  with  dark  ever- 
greens and  hoary,  moss-draped  oaks,  obstructed 
the  view.  From  time  immemorial  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Indian  had  dotted  these  shores,  and 
his  fragile  canoe  had  glanced  over  these  waves. 
The  Indian  had  now  disappeared.  The  coun- 
try generally  retained  its  pristine  wildness,  and 
naught  but  the  cry  of  the  water-fowl  was  heard 
to  disturb  the  silence  of  its  lonely  waters. 

Not  far  within  the  entrance  of  this  majestic 
bay  there  was  the  little  town  of  St.  Andrews, 
an  exceedingly  convenient  resort  for  blockade- 
runners.  There  was  a  small  blockading  force 
guarding  the  coast  there,  under  the  command 
of  Acting-Master  William  H.  Browne.  Learn- 
ing that  there  were  some  pretty  extensive  salt- 
works in  operation  far  up  this  bay,  in  regions 
where  they  could  not  be  reached  by  our  gun- 
boats, and  being  fully  convinced  that  in  their 
wilderness  seclusion  they  would  not  be  pro- 
tected by  any  military  force,  Mr.  Browne  fitted 


out  a  single  boat's  crew  of  bold  men,  and  sent 
them  on  an  exploring  adventure  up  the*  bay 
under  the  command  of  Acting-Ensign  James  J. 
Russel.  It  was  the  2d  of  December,  a  verv 
delightful  season  of  the  year  in  that  sunny  re- 
gion. 

They  rowed  along,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
about  twenty  miles,  through  a  varied  scene  of 
wildness,  desolation,  and  beauty,  and  then  land- 
ing, marched  through  the  wilderness  country 
five  miles  until  they  reached  a  large  sheet  of 
salt-water,  called  Lake  Ocala.  Here  they 
came  suddenly  upon  Kent's  salt-works.  There 
were  thirteen  huge  tanks  or  kettles  in  full  blast, 
each  holding  two  hundred  gallons.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  had  fallen  upon  some  realm  of 
Pluto,  as  they  saw  the  immense  fires  blazing, 
negroes  running  to  and  fro  feeding  them  with 
the  resinous  fuel,  and  the  air  filled  with  smoke 
and  vapor.  They  were  producing  one  hundred 
and  thirty  gallons  of  salt  daily.  Our  boat's 
crew,  who  certainly  deserve  the  title  of  in- 
trepid, broke  the  boilers  to  pieces,  utterly  de- 
molished the  works,  and  threw  into  the  lake  all 
the  salt  which  they  had  accumulated.  Two 
large  flat-boats  and  six  ox-carts  were  destroyed, 
and  seventeen  prisoners  taken  and  paroled. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  incited  to 
other  similar  movements.  It  so  chanced  that 
the  stern-wheel  steamer  Bloomer,  under  Act- 
ing-Ensign Edwin  Cressy,  arrived.  The  steam- 
er was  of  such  light  draught  that  she  could  run 
almost  any  where  over  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  bay.  Master  Browne  put  three  officers  and 
forty-eight  men  on  board,  and  sent  them  to  the 
extreme  western  extremity  of  the  bay,  to  a 
place  called  West  Bay,  where  they  found  ex- 
tensive Government  salt-works,  which  were  pro- 
ducing four  hundred  bushels  daily.  Here  they 
destroyed  twenty-seven  buildings,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  boilers  and  kettles,  five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  salt,  and  store-houses  contain- 
ing three  months'  provisions.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars. 

This  little  stern-wheeler,  which  a  sailor  said 
"could  run  wherever  there  was  a  light  dew," 
now  steamed  down  the  shore  of  the  bay,  pene- 
trating all  its  secluded  inlets,  and  destroyed  a 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  private  salt-making 
establishments.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty  boil- 
ers and  kettles  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  salt  thrown  into  the  lake. 
There  was  also  committed  to  the  flames  two 
hundred  buildings,  twenty-seven  wagons,  and 
five  large  flat-boats.  The  entire  damage  to 
the  enemy  was  deemed  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars.  Such  is  war!  "War," 
says  Napoleon,  "is  the  science  of  barbarians, 
the  science  of  destruction." 

By  some  strange  instinct,  in  these  far-away 
regions,  the  slaves,  with  universal  acclaim,  re- 
ceived the  Union  soldiers  as  their  deliverers. 
No  frowns  of  their  masters  could  repress  their 
delight.  With  joy,  which  at  times  passed  all 
bounds,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  escaping  from  a  bondage  which  their 
souls  loathed.  These  ever-true  friends  to  the 
Union  cause  proved  of  great  service  in  pointing 
out  the  location  of  salt-works,  and  the  places 
where  kettles  had  been  hastily  buried  for  con- 
cealment. Thirty-one  of  these  contrabands  ac- 
companied the  steamer  back. 

While  these  movements  were  in  operation, 
Acting-Master  Browne,  learning  from  deserters 
that  the  town  of  St.  Andrews  had  been  for  ten 
months  occupied  by  a  rebel  military  force, 
steamed  up  in  the  bark  Restless  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  town.  Seeing  a  body  of 
soldiers  he  shelled  them,  and  drove  them  speed- 
ily into  the  woods.  Then,  selecting  some  of 
the  wcathermost  houses  for  a  target,  he  soon 


set  them  in  flames  by  his  shells,  and  the  con- 
flngration  rapidly  spreading,  in  a  few  hours 
thirty-two  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes. 

A  few  days  after  these  events  a  steamer  was 
discovered,  on  the  20th  of  December,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Suwannee  River,  apparently  at 
anchor  or  aground.  This  was  a  considerable 
stream  flowing  into  the  Gulf,  about'  two  hun- 
dred miles,  following  the  coast  line,  cast  from 
Apalachicola.  Though  there  were  but  five  feet 
of  water  on  the  bar,  the  stream  above  presented 
a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
sixty  miles.  The  blockade  schooner  Fox,  un- 
der command  of  Acting-Master  George  Ash- 
bury,  made  the  discovery.  She  immediatclv 
beat  up  toward  her,  until,  when  within  three- 
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quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  rebel  steamer,  the 
schooner  ran  aground.  Fire  was  then  opened 
upon  the  rebel  craft  from  a  howitzer  Which 
drove  all  the  crew  ashore.  Before  escaping 
thev  scuttled  the  vessel.  A  boat's  crew  took 
possession  of  her.  Finding  that  she  could  not 
be  removed,  and  night  coming  on,  the  torch 
was  applied.  Through  the  long  hours  of  dark- 
ness the  gloom  of  those  black  forests  and  lone 
waters  was  dispelled  by  the  crackling  of  flames 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  great  conflagration. 

Four  days  after  this,  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Fox  discovered  a  vessel  trying  to  run 
into  the  Suwannee  River.  Chase  was  immedi- 
ately made,  and  after  the  run  of  two  hours  the 
persuasive  influence  of  a  few  shells  induced  the 
schooner  to  heave  to.  She  proved  to  be  a 
British  blockade-runner  from  Havana,  loaded 
with  lead  and  salt,  and  was  seized  as  a  prize. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
rebel  armies  could  not  exist  without  it.  They 
immediately  made  efforts  to  repair  and  defend 
their  ruined  works.  Early  in  February,  1864, 
the  rebels  had  put  up  at  West  Bay,  upon  the 
site  of  the  ruins  which  we  had  left  there  in  De- 
cember, greatly  enlarged  works,  with  a  guard 
of  fifty  to  protect  them.  There  were  twenty-six 
sheet-iron  boilers,  each  one  of  which  held  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one  gallons,  and  nineteen 
kettles  averaging  two  hundred  gallons.  These 
boilers  and  kettles  had  cost  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  the  works 
covered  a  space  of  half  a  square  mile.  They 
had  been  in  operation  but  ten  days  when  Lieu- 
tenant W.  R.  Browne  fitted  out  a  cutter, 
manned  with  thirteen  men  under  Acting-Ensign 
James  J.  Russel,  and  sent  them  up  the  Gulf 
coast  twenty  miles.  Here  they  were  to  land 
and  march  inland  seven  miles,  until  they  should 
strike  the  works  on  West  Bay,  thus  attacking 
them  in  the  rear.  At  the  same  time  Acting- 
Ensign  Henry  Edson,  with  a  second  cutter, 
containing  ten  men,  proceeded  by  the  inside 
passage  along  the  shores  of  St.  Andrews  Bay, 
to  attack  them  in  front. 

This  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  daring 
movement — twenty-three  men  setting  out  to 
attack  fifty  on  their  own  ground.  Fortune  fa- 
vored the  enterprise.  The  two  parties  arrived 
nearly  simultaneously.  The  rebel  guard,  sur- 
prised by  the  double  attack,  and  unconscious 
of  the  feeble  numbers  of  their  assailants,  proba- 
bly supposing  that  a  whole  regiment  was  about 
to  dash  upon  them,  broke  and  fled  in  terror. 
The  boilers  and  kettles  were  broken  to  pieces, 
the  chimneys  and  furnaces  torn  down,  six  hun- 
dred bushels  of  salt  thrown  into  the  bay,  and  a 
general  destruction  so  complete  effected  as  to 
render  the  works  utterly  useless.  The  two 
parties  returned  from  their  prosperous  excur- 
sion without  any  loss. 

St.  Andrews  Inlet  enters  the  bay  near  the 
centre,  dividing  it  into  two  bodies  of  water,  the 
Bast  and  West  Hay.  Lieutenant  Browne  now, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  cruise  :.long  to  the  cast.    A  cutter  with 


eleven  men  was  under  the  charge  of  Ensign 
Henry  Edson.  Master's-Mate  F.  Grant  took 
the  gig  with  seven  men.  The  boats  left  the 
Restless  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  As  they 
cruised  along  these  solitary  bays,  creeks,  and 
inlets  they  destroyed  sixteen  independent  salt- 
works, some  of  them  being  the  most  extensive 
the  rebel  Government  had  ever  erected  in  Flor- 
ida. Destruction,  to  a  generous  heart,  must 
be  a  painful  duty.  But  it  is  ennobled  and  ren- 
dered almost  joyous  by  the  conviction  that 
comparatively  trivial  ruin  may  rescue  a  great 
nation  from  overthrow. 

There  were  now  scarcely  any  rebel  troops 
left  in  Florida.  The  indications  were  quite 
decisive  that,  could  the  Union  men  be  sure  of 
protection,  the  whole  State  might  easily  be 
brought  back  to  its  allegiance  to  the  National 
Government.  Early  in  February,  1864,  Gen- 
eral Gilmore  was  in  command  at  Hilton  Head. 
With  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  he 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  take  possession  of 
Florida.  Twenty  steamers  and  eight  schoon- 
ers conveyed  a  force  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  un- 
der command  of  General  T.  Seymour.  The 
fleet  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
They  were  entering  a  clime  of  sunshine  and 
flowers  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  spring  adorn- 
ment, and  every  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
bird-songs  which  filled  the  air. 

Leaving  a  couple  of  gun-boats  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
steamed  up,  with  the  sloops  in  tow,  to  the  piers 
of  desolate,  blackened,  ruined  Jacksonville.  A 
squad  of  rebel  infantry,  hid  behind  some. trees, 
fired  into  one  of  the  steamers,  wounding  one 
man.  Several  companies  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts  (colored)  sprang  ashore,  and,  on 
the  double-quick,  gave  chase  to  the  foe,  who 
speedily  disappeared  in  the  forest.  Pursuing 
them  two  miles,  they  came  proudly  back,  bring- 
ing with  them  five  prisoners. 

The  troops,  with  all  the  vast  material  of  war 
which  even  so  small  an  army  requires,  were 
speedily  landed.  The  next  day,  Monday,  the 
8th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
commenced  their  march  into  the  interior. 
They  proceeded  but  about  three  miles  that 
night,  and  bivouacked.  The  next  morning, 
Tuesday,  the  9th,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  advance,  they  pressed  on,  directly 
west,  following  the  line  of  the  Florida  Central 
Railroad,  toward  a  wretched  little  hamlet  call- 
ed Baldwin,  eighteen  miles  from  Jacksonville. 
The  country  was  uninviting,  almost  uninhabit- 
ed. There  was  not  a  hill  to  cheer  the  eye,  but 
only  a  vast  plain,  with  occasional  swamps,  all 
covered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  resinous 
pines.  There  were  here  and  there  depressions 
where  the  rain  had  settled  in  pools  of  water, 
and  some  dismal  swamps. 

Colonel  Henry,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  had  pushed  on  during  the  night,  re- 
connoitring in  advance.     The  night  was  so 
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intensely  dark  that  some  of  the  way  the  riders 
could  not  see  the  heads  of  their  horses.  Still 
they  pressed  merrily  forward,  unwisely  despis- 
ing their  foe.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
miles  when  they  came  upon  the  camp-fire  of 
one  of  the  advance  rebel  pickets.  The  few 
rebels  there  fled  precipitately  back  to  their  re- 
serve post.  Eagerly  our  advance  urged  their 
horses  onward  until  they  came  to  a  body  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  enemy, 
gathered,  evidently  in  some  agitation,  around 
their  fires  at  Camp  Finnigan.  They  were  hast- 
ily eating  their  breakfast.  Their  horses  were 
in  harness  and  the  wagons  partly  loaded,  ready 
for  a  start.  It  was  dark,  and  the  rebels  had 
no  knowledge  of  our  approach,  though  our 
horses  were  within  a  few  rods  of  their  camp. 

After  a  careful  reconnoissance  the  Fortieth 
Massachusetts  mounted  infantry  was  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  ivith  Captain  Elder's  flying 
artillery  just  in  their  rear.  Suddenly  two  bu- 
glers blew  their  loudest  blasts,  and  the  cavalry 
battalion  dashed  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hos- 
tile camp.  The  foe  dispersed  like  a  covey  of 
partridges  when  the  hunter's  dog  leaps  into 
their  midst.  In  an  instant  nearly  every  rebel 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  night  and  of  the 
forest.  Four  guns  and  the  whole  camp  equi- 
page fell  into  the  hands  of  the  successful  Union 
troops,  whose  confidence  in  their  own  power 
and  in  the  impotence  of  the  rebels,  already  too 
strong,  was  thus  greatly  increased. 

Colonel  Henry  remained  at  Camp  Finnigan 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  baiting  his 
horses,  while  the  men  amused  themselves  in 
examining  the  trunks,  valises,  and  other  treas- 
ures which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Again, 
before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  troops  were  mount- 
ed and  on  the  road.  At  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  they  dashed  into  Baldwin,  eighteen 
miles  from  Jacksonville,  which  they  found  to 
be  a  southern  village  of  fifteen  buildings.  No 
foe  was  found  there.  In  the  depot  they  cap- 
tured stores  to  the  amount  of  about  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars.  This  was  deemed  an  important 
strategic  point,  as  here  the  railroad  from  Fer- 
nandina  to  Cedar  Keys  crosses  the  Florida  Cen- 
tral. In  the  afternoon  General  Gilmore  and 
General  Seymour  and  his  Staff  came  up  from 
Jacksonville. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Wednes- 
day, the  10th,  the  little  army  was  again  upon 
the  move,  still  following  westward  the  line  of 
the  Central  Railroad.  The  march  of  a  couple 
of  hours  brought  them  to  Barber's  Station. 
Just  beyond  they  came  to  a  small  stream  called 
the  South  Fork  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  Here, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  the  enemy,  at  a  plank 
bridge  over  what  is  called  Big  Creek,  having 
destroyed  the  bridge,  made  a  slight  show  of 
resistance.  But  our  horsemen  dashed  gallant- 
ly through  the  stream  and  put  the  foe  to  flight. 
A  few  were  killed  and  several  wounded  on  both 
sides.  One  wounded  rebel,  as  he  was  sinking 
away  in  death,  said,  sadly,  that  ho  had  been 
forced  into  the  service,  and  that  he  had  done 


all  he  could  to  prevent  the  war.  We  secured 
about  fifty  horses,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  small-arms.  They  found  here  a  wealthy 
Southern  planter,  who  was  reputed  to  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  State.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  proprietor  of  twenty-five  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  And  yet,  with  characteristic  Southern 
comfortlessness,  he  lived  in  a  miserable  shanty 
which  would  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the 
humblest  Northern  day-laborer. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Barber's  they  pressed 
on  to  Sanderson,  which  was  forty  miles  from 
Jacksonville.  Here  they  arrived  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Sanderson  consists  of 
a  railway  station  a  little  larger  than  Baldwin. 
The  rebels  had  left  precipitately  fifteen  min- 
utes before  our  troops  arrived,  and  had  applied 
the  torch  to  three  buildings  containing  a  large 
amount  of*  commissary  stores.  The  night  was 
illumined  by  the  great  conflagration.  At  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  1 1  th, 
the  column  was  again  in  motion  fur  Lake  City, 
some  twenty  miles  farther  west,  still  following 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  At  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  not  having  encountered  any  foe.  Here 
the  advance  found  the  enemy  in  some  strength, 
advantageously  posted  in  the  forest.  They 
therefore  fell  slowly  back  until  the  main  body 
could  come  up. 

In  the  afternoon  it  began  to  rain,  and  a  dis- 
mal night  came  on,  cold  and  wet  and  dark. 
The  men  and  the  horses  were  jaded  out  by 
their  long  march.  Their  provisions  were  also 
far  in  their  rear.  Upon  the  rain-soaked  sods 
the  men  bivouacked  in  the  extreme  of  discom- 
fort. Thus  far  the  expedition  had  been  tri- 
umphantly successful.  The  enemy  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  stand  against  us.  We 
had  destroyed  rebel  governmental  property  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

In  the  mean  time  for  days  past  the  rebels 
had  been  hurrying  down  from  their  large  army 
in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah  and  Charleston 
well-armed  bands,  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  fall  stealthily 
upon  our  unsuspecting  column  and  destroy  it 
utterly. 

They  selected  their  position  within  a  few 
miles  of  Lake  City,  near  a  railroad  station  called 
Oliistee.  There  was  a  swamp  in  front  of  them, 
earth-works  on  their  left,  and  a  slight  eleva- 
tion covered  with  forests  on  the  right.  They 
had  also  chosen  the  spot  where  our  troops  must 
stand.  As  the  Union  troops  passed  along  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  swamps  they 
were  compelled  to  deploy  to  form  in  line  of 
battle,  with  the  swamps  in  their  rear.  They 
were  there  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  from 
the  well-posted  ranks  of  the  foe,  and  to  the 
unerring  aim  of  sharp-shooters,  who  in  large 
numbers  had  climbed  into  the  forest  trees.  In 
attempting  a  retreat  the  swamps  would  almost 
inevitably  throw  them  into  dire  confusion. 

Our  leaders,  unfortunately,  seem  to  have  been 
inspired  on  this  occasion  with  the  spirit  of  the 


prayer,  "Thank  God  we  have  none  of  that 
sneaking  virtue  called  prudence  !"  With  blind 
bravery  they  marched  into  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion. Many  of  the  guns  and  muskets  were  un- 
loaded. $o  foe  was  to  be  seen ;  no  signs  of 
camps  any  where  ;  no  sounds  but  the  tramp  of 
the  army  and  the  murmur  of  the  breeze  through 
the  pines.  The  Seventh  Connecticut  was  in  the 
advance.  As  they  passed  between  the  swamps 
and  emerged  into  the  open  fields  beyond  a  ter- 
rific concentric  fire  swept  their  ranks  from  the 
almost  invisible  foe,  marshaled  in  a  curved  line 
a  mile  in  length  around  them.  The  Seventh 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  already  ennobled 
itself  by  many  brilliant  exploits,  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  their  comrades.    Hamilton's  battery 


came  thundering  forward,  Elder  upon  the  right, 
Langdon  on  the  left.  The  Eighth  United  States 
(colored),  Colonel  Charles  W.  Fribley,  came 
gallantly  at  the  double-quick  into  the  caldron 
of  death.  Our  whole  force  was  soon  engaged. 
Never  did  men  fight  more  desperately.  But 
they  were  outnumbered  three  to  one.  The 
white  man  and  the  black  man  fought  side  by 
side,  patriot  brothers  equal  in  heroism.  The 
crimson  flood  from  their  veins  which  blended 
on  the  sod  showed  that  God  had  made  of  "one 
blood"  both  races. 

For  four  hours,  from  two  o'clock  till  six,  the 
battle  raged,  the  Union  troops  receiving  three 
bullets  for  every  one  they  could  return,  liebel 
sharp-shooters  in  the  trees  could  take  dclibcr- 
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ate  aim  and  strike  down  their  man  at  every 
shot.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful.  More  than 
a  thousand  of  our  troops  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Many  of  our  horses  were  shot.  Our 
ammunition  was  expended.  We  had  met  with 
a  terrible  disaster,  and  retreat  became  inevita- 
ble. It  was  an  hour  of  agony.  Guns  had  to 
be  abandoned,  for  the  horses  which  drew  them 
were  shot.  Our  wounded  we  had  to  leave  upon 
the  field,  writhing  in  torture,  for  we  had  no 
means  for  removing  them.  General  Seymour 
did  every  thing  which  bravery  could  do  to  ex- 
tricate his  men  from  the  ambuscade  into  which 
he  had  led  them.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  on  the  bloody  day  of  Olustee  the  Union 
troops  were  not  only  outnumbered  but  outgen- 
eraled. 

The  heroic  Seventh  Connecticut  occupied 
the  honorable  post  of  rear-guard,  holding  the 
fee  in  check  as  our  shattered  columns  fell  back. 
Retiring  rapidly  but  in  good  order,  these  ex- 
hausted, war-worn  men,  many  of  them  severe- 
ly wounded,  toiled  along  all  night,  and  passing 
Barber's  Station  reached  Baldwin.  The  rebels 
followed  our  retreating  columns  cautiously.  At 
Baldwin  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  which 
we  had  accumulated  there,  were  committed  to 
the  flames.  The  wounded  men  who  had  pain- 
fully toiled  along  to  this  place  were  here  placed 
in  the  cars  and  sent  to  Jacksonville.  At  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  the  troops  reached  Jackson- 
ville, and  the  next  day  most  of  them  re-em- 
barked and  returned  to  Hilton  Head.  Sad  as 
was  this  disaster,  troops  never  fought  more 
bravely  than  did  our  white  and  colored  troops 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Olustee.* 

After  this  there  was  no  more  serious  fighting 
in  Florida.     Garrisons  occupied  Jacksonville 
and  other  points  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  while 
a  small  force  of  rebels  remained  in  the  interior. 
But  there  was  now  a  concentration  of  all  the 
armies  on  both  sides  for  the  final  tremendous 
struggle  around  the  walls  of  Richmond.  Such 
a  struggle  was  never  witnessed  before.    It  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  and 
of  the  civilized  world.    The  capture^pf  Rich-  | 
mond  and  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  crushed 
the  heart  of  the  rebellion.    The  more  embit- 
tered of  the  foes  of  the  Union  fled  from  the  | 
land  which  they  had  crimsoned  with  blood.  I 
The  loyal  men  of  Florida  now  dared  to  pro-  j 
claim  their  loyalty.    The  unthinking  crowd,  [ 
who  drift  with  the  popular  current,  joined  the 
Unionists  in  welcoming  with  acclaim  the  return  \ 
of  the  National  flag.    But  Florida  came  back 
from  her  prodigal  wandering  emaciate  and  in 
rags.    Her  crime  was  great,  her  punishment 
severe.    The  National  Government,  with  kind- 
liest yearnings  for  every  member  of  the  great  I 
household  of  States,  received  the  returning 

*  This  defeat  has  elicited  much  an^ry  comment.  The 
above  record  is  as  impartial  an  account  as  the  writer  can 
give  from  the  official  reports  and  dispatches  of  Generals 
Grilmore  and  Seymour,  and  from  the  correspondence  of 
several  who  participated  in  the  scenes.  Quite  a  collection 
of  thene  pap<  rs  may  he  found  in  the  Rebellion  Record, 
vol.  viii. 


wanderer  with  open  arms,  exclaiming,  "My 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and 
is  found." 


MANASQUAN. 

T  WAS  seated  on  the  bench  of  the  piazza 
_L  which  runs  round  the  house.  A  pleasant 
summer  murmur  filled  the  air.  The  shrill  busy 
hum  of  insects,  the  soft  sighings  of  the  south- 
west wind,  and  for  bass  the  roar  of  the  surf  on 
the  beach  completed  the  harmony.  I  was  doing 
nothing  but  thinking,  thinking  and  pitying  in 
my  heart  those  who  were  compelled  to  live  in 
the  busy,  noisy,  dusty  city. 

u  Beams  ille  qui  procul  negotiis, 
Ut  prit-ca  gens  mortalium, 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 
Solutus  omni  fenore." 

Horace,  Epod.,  Car.  ii. 

I  had  just  repeated  to  myself,  as  I  drew  in  a 
fresh  respiration  of  the  clover-scented  air  and 
gave  out  a  tobacco-perfumed  one  in  return. 
Not  that  I  have  any  paternal  acres  whereon  to 
exercise  my  cattle.  No,  all  my  earthly  posses- 
sions are  in  a  very  small  compass.  "  Chateaux 
en  Espagne" — castles  in  the  air,  are  the  extent  of 
my  dominions.  And  I  can  expand  or  compress 
them  at  pleasure.  I  was,  however,  so  busy 
when  a  little  incident  started  such  an  agreeable 
train  of  inquiry  and  meditation  in  my  mind, 
that  if  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  it 
as  I  have  in  writing  it,  I  will  make  no  more 
apology  for  the  deed.  It  is  nothing,  I  know ; 
I  have  just  given  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
wet  lines  above  my  pen,  and  am  quite  ashamed 
at  all  this  preamble  about  a  bee — a  big  black 
bumble-bee.  There,  I  did  not  mean  that  as  a 
specimen  of  alliteration.  I  was  seated  on  the 
piazza,  an  old  decaying  one  round  a  farm-house 
in  New  Jersey,  at  Point  Pleasant,  rightly  so 
named. 

Settling  myself  down  for  an  after-breakfast 
smoke,  and  dismissing  as  much  of  the  machin- 
ery of  thought  as  showed  signs  of  motion  from 
my  brains,  I  lit  my  pipe,  blew  a  long  cone  of 
smoke  out  into  the  still  summer  air,  and  looked 
up  at  the  calm  blue  space  above  my  head,  in 
which  the  swallows  were  skating  with  swift  and 
graceful  turns.  When,  presently,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  a  large,  black-headed  bee  which 
seemed  annoyed  and  highly  indignant  at  my 
sitting  in  that  particular  spot.  Angrily  it 
hummed  and  droned  about  my  head,  and  then 
finding  I  would  not  move  it  disappeared  sud- 
denly under  my  seat.  I  then  heard  a  scratch- 
ing and  scraping  like  a  mouse  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. At  my  feet,  on  looking  down,  I  saw  a 
small  heap  of  fine  saw-dust  mixed  with  a  yel- 
lowish-looking powder-pollen.  The  bee  was  a 
carpenter,  and  at  work  where  I  was  seated.  I 
had  noticed  a  little  round  hole  as  I  sat  down, 
but  then  thought  nothing  of  it.  Dreamily  I 
wondered  what  my  friend  was  doing.  I  shifted 
a  little  unconsciously  on  my  seat,  when,  ugh  ! 
a  smart  dig  behind  made  me  spring  up  off  it. 
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The  little  animal  had  stung  inc.  At  first  I  was 
angry  and  felt  inclined  to  kill  it.  Then  I  re- 
lented as  I  thought  of  Wordsworth  and  his  ad- 
vice : 

"Never  to  mix  our  pleasure  nor  our  gain 
With  sorrow  to  the  meanest  thing  that  feels," 

and  turned  my  attention  to  his  goings  on  in- 
stead. It  came  out  and  flew  away,  but  pres- 
ently returned  and  poised  itself  in  stationary 
fl  ight  above  my  head.  I  could  not  see  its  wings, 
at  least  not  well,  for  they  buzzed  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  to  show  like  a  small  clean-edged  mist 
or  halo  around  the  body  which  they  supported. 
This  was  kept  perfectly  still.  It  moved  no 
more,  any  way,  than  the  head  of  a  great  rusty 
nail  which  stained  my  seat. 

The  equilibrium  of  these  little  scraps  and 
motes  of  moving  nature  is  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  great  globe  itself ;  they  are  chips  of  the  old 
block.  The  earth  spins  round,  and  sleeps  upon 
its  pole  in  perfect  rest,  the  very  opposite  of 
idleness.  So  this  bee  balancing  itself  there, 
and  forming  an  opinion  of  me  in  equilibrium, 
was  intensely  busy,  buzzing  with  full-strung 
healthy  nerve  in  the  summer  stillness.  Pres- 
ently it  swung  itself  out  of  its  station  and  made 
a  tour.  Ye  principles  of  dynamics,  will  this 
mighty  globe  ever  thus  take  a  cruise  into  space? 
Is  this  long  succession  of  ages  merely  but  the 
pausing  of  an  insect  in  its  flight  ?  A  thousand 
years  are  with  the  Lord  as  one  day.  Will  ever 
the  planets  swarm  and  climb  over  one  another's 
backs  like  bees,  and  be  hived  in  some  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  "  Kosmos  ?"  Thus  I  thought, 
or,  rather,  let  the  observant  stationary  bee  tickle 
the  small  remnant  of  thinking  material  I  had 
left  in  my  brain.  After  several  tours  and  repe- 
titions of  his  poised  scrutiny  my  little  friend 
decided  that  I  was  a  harmless  giant,  even  if  not 
inanimate,  for  I  had  not  so  much  as  winked 
under  his  inspection.  He  made  up  his  mind, 
suddenly  alighted  on  the  edge  of  my  seat,  and 
without  knocking  or  brushing  his  shoes,  tucked 
his  wings  flat  to  his  side,  and  walked  into  the 
little  round  hole,  as  clean-edged  and  circular 
as  if  it  had  been  made  with  a  small  sharp  centre- 
bit.  He  walked  slap  into  it,  and  wholly  disap- 
peared. It  was  exactly  his  size.  He  was  gone 
so  long  that  I  began  to  grow  quite  uneasy. 
There  was  no  other  hole  near ;  he  must  be  there 
still.  How  could  I  express  my  anxiety  ?  Ha  ! 
I  know.  Stooping  down  I  blew  a  long  thin 
line  of  tobacco-smoke  into  the  hole  and  waited 
for  an  answer.  He  came  out  in  about  half  a 
minute  in  person  (I  heard  him  growling  and 
buzzing  angrily  down  the  hollow  passage),  hind- 
foremost,  and  highly  incensed.  Of  course,  my 
recovered  friend  had  no  idea  that  I  had  sum- 
moned him  thus.  I  was  leaning  back  against 
the  house  in  the  old  attitude,  but  almost  be- 
trayed myself  by  an  apology  when  I  saw  how 
angry  and  alarmed  my  little  gentleman  was. 
He  hustled  out  of  his  hole  backward — which  at- 
titude, by-the-way,  does  not  add  to  the  effect  of 
a  resentful  gesture — turned  sharp  round  the  mo- 
ment he  had  drawn  his  ears  clear  of  the  door- 


way, and  gave  such  a  glance  of  reproof  at  things 
in  general  that  I  checked  a  remark  which  might, 
have  been  construed  into  a  dangerous  confes- 
sion. 

Now  what  was  that  bee  about  ? 

I  intended  to  try  and  find  out,  and  had  just 
settled  myself  for  the  purpose  when  I  was  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  interrupted. 

"Oh,  land  of  Goshen,  what  are  you  about 
peeping  and  prying  into  that  varmint's  hole, 
and  the  fish  are  come  down  to  the  sea,  and 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  place  is  out  after 
them  !" 

"  Grandmother,  where  is  my  squid  and  line?" 
I  asked,  as  excited  now  as  the  bee  had  been  a 
few  moments  before. 

"In  the  back  kitchen,  I  reckon,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

To  rush  there  and  catch  the  line  off  a  nail, 
seize  my  hat  and  start,  was  the  affair  of  a  mo- 
ment. 

Down  I  ran  along  the  banks  of  the  Mana- 
squan  until  I  came  to  its  inlet.  There,  on 
coming  to  the  beach,  I  found  an  excited,  eager 
crowd  of  some  thirty  or  forty  boys  and  men 
running  up  and  down  it,  and  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  throw  their  line  into  the  roll- 
ing surf,  as  yet,  however,  without  success. 

I  stood  on  a  sand-bank  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Manasquan  River  and  watched.  Presently 
there  was  a  loud  shout  from  the  opposite  bank, 
and  I  saw  them  running.  There  was  a  strange 
sort  of  boiling  appearance  in  the  water,  and 
then  a  whole  host  of  small  fish,  moss-bonkers, 
flung  themselves  wildly  on  the  sandy  beach, 
flopped  about  thereon,  gasped  hysterically,  and 
then,  after  a  few  more  fruitless  leaps,  lay  still, 
choked  by  the  hot  air  and  burning  sun.  The 
men  and  boys  were  meanwhile  swinging  as  fast 
as  they  could  their  squids,  and  sending  them, 
some  of  the  best  throwers,  fifty  yards  into  the 
surf.  No  sooner  did  the  squid  touch  and  dis-  , 
appear  beneath  the  water  than  they  ran  up  the 
sand-hills,  and  lo !  a  large  blue-fish  came  leap- 
ing and  tumbling  out  of  the  sea. 

We  on  our  side  could  only  stand  and  look  on. 
There  was  no  boat  to  put  us  across,  and  we  had 
to  stand  and  see  them  hauling  out  the  fish  as 
fast  as  they  could  heave  the  squid.  I  felt  like 
swearing,  but  I  did  not,  as  I  found  plenty  of 
the  old  fishermen  give  vent  to  their  injured  feel- 
ings in  terms  more  than  amply  sufficient  for  all. 
Heave,  heave,  heave  !  and  each  and  every  time 
a  fish — large  ones  too,  some  ten  pounds'  weight 
over  there — and  not  a  sign  of  one  near  us.  It 
became  almost  maddening.  All  in  vain  I 
tucked  up  and  finally  pulled  off  my  pantaloons 
to  attempt  to  wade  across.  A  laugh  of  mock- 
ing derision  from  the  other  side  was  the  issue  of 
the  attempt  (for  swim  I  could  not)  as  I  turned 
despairingly  back. 

"Won't  you  come  over  and  help  us  now?" 
tauntingly  queried  by  a  man  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Well  for  him  a  swift  and  rapid  stream  inter- 
vened, or  I  should  have  forthwith  struck  my 
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squid  into  one  of  the  angular  parts  of  his  per- 
son, if  I  had  not  brained  him  on  the  spot.  I 
sat  down  sad  and  well-nigh  despairing,  and 
counted — yes,  actually  counted — twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine,  thirty  fish,  in  as  many  throws,  to 
the  lot  of  that  man  !  How  I  began  to  hate  him 
for  his  invariable  success !  Mockingly,  at  see- 
ing me  so  forlorn,  he  hove,  and  tauntingly  he 
hauled  each  one  of  his  finny  prey,  and  then  held 
it  up  to  the  intense  disgust  of  all  us  on  the 
wrong  side. 

As  I  sat  I  saw  Nemesis  drawing  near  to  that 
man  with  slow,  sure,  and  stealthy  step.  Saw, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  thereat.  Quietly  the  flow- 
ing tide  swept  in  and  neared  every  minute  that 
ljad  man's  boat.  There,  her  nose  lifted  a  little 
with  that  last  wave.  Now  it  moves  a  little,  a 
very  little  ;  and  then  a  sudden  slide  of  the  slop- 
ing sand  and  the  scow  is  afloat !  Nor  man  nor 
boy  on  our  side  spoke  or  moved,  as,  with  bated 
breath,  we  watched  her  drift  off  into  the  stream, 
and,  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  propitious  breeze, 
gradually  draw  toward  us. 

I  looked  at  my  abomination — that  man — 
fearing  lest  he  too  should  see  it.  No,  he  was 
far  too  busily  intent  upon  his  squid. 


Nearer  and  nearer  it  came — across  the  chan- 
nel now  —  now  in  shoal  water  on  our  side! 
Three  or  four  of  us  make  a  dash  at  it,  while  a 
loud,  victorious  hurrah  bursts  from  my  lips  as, 
line  in  hand,  I  seize  the  boat's  side  and  scram- 
ble in  :  the  others  quickly  follow,  and  a  few 
vigorous  strokes  with  the  oars,  which  are  luck- 
ily in  it,  carry  us  to  the  other  side.  Each  one 
for  himself,  in  vain  the  others  called  to  us  to 
send  the  boat  again  across.  We  all  prepared 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  I  looked  at  my  line 
— looked,  and  again  felt  like  swearing;  it  was 
all  in  a  tangle  and  snarl.  Patiently  I  unrolled, 
untwisted,  unknotted,  and,  without  one  single 
word  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  tried  to  unrav- 
el that  horrid  lino.  Didn't  I  flunk  swearing, 
however !  At  length  I  got  it  cleared,  and  then 
— why  then  the  fish  had  gone — all  gone,  and 
there  they  were  hard  at  work  on  the  very  side 
we  had  just  come  from. 

I  looked  reproachfully  at  my  line:  I  ap- 
pealed mutely  and  beseechingly  to  the  man 
with  the  boat. 

"  Come  along,  old  fellow, "said  he,  "  I'll  give 
you  a  start  across  agen."  I  liked  him  forth- 
with.   Again  we  crossed,  and  this  time  I  was 
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all  ready.  All  ready,  with  the  exception  of 
never  having  thrown  a  squid  heforc.  I  tried, 
however,  and  hurling  it  three  or  four  times 
round  my  head,  I  threw.  It  pnlled  up  short. 
I  found  I  had  hitched  myself  with  the  hook  in 
some  unknown  posterioral  region.  Fortunate- 
ly it  was  only  through  the  pantaloons,  and  my 
friend  quickly  cut  it  out  there  and  then,  and 
still  more  quickly  retired  from  my  immediate 
vicinity  as  I  undauntedly  again  attempted  to 
send  the  squid  flying  to  the  place  where  I  wished 
it  to  go.  Once,  twice,  thrice  I  threw,  and  each 
time  fell  short.  The  skin  had  taken  its  de- 
parture off' my  forefinger  with  the  efforts  of  my 
futile  attempts.  A  little  lad  some  ten  years 
old  is  my  next  neighbor,  and  he  catches  at 
every  throw.  Shame  gives  me  fresh  skill,  and 
again  I  send  the  hook  abroad — Evoe !  Io  tri- 
uni})he  !  I  feel  a  check,  and  the  line  very  near- 
ly escapes  me.  Proudly  over  my  shoulder  I 
place  it.  Up  the  beach  I  run  and  feel  as  if  I 
was  dragging  a  hundred-weight  behind  me. 
On  I  rush,  shouting  in  the  triumphant  excess 
of  my  joy,  and  my  first  fish  is  caught — caught, 
but  still  unhooked.  I  sat  down  and  smoked  a 
pipe — a  libation,  an  incense  to  the  gods,  to  Nep- 
tune in  especial,  for  my  success.  Then  came 
the  unhooking  process.  I  placed  my  bare  foot 
shudderingly  on  the  cold  -  blooded,  slippery 
beast*— a  sharp  snap  of  the  jaws  very  near  my 
great  toe  made  me  as  quickly  remove  it.  After 
some  little  manoeuvring  I  at  length  got  my 
thumb  and  finger  up  its  gills  and  cruelly  and 
unremorsefully  wrenched  out  the  hook.  Again 
and  again,  after  wrapping  my  finger  with  a 
piece  of  my  pocket-handkerchief,  I  threw  and 
each  time  caught  a  fish.  I  got  four,  and  the 
little  lad,  my  neighbor,  and  my  landlord's  son, 
had  six.  Ten  in  all.  I  think  of  home  a  mile 
away,  and  the  ten  fish  to  be  carried  there  under 
a  burning  June's  sun.  A  shout  startles  me, 
and  I  hear  my  name  called.  Come  here — here 
quick  !  Lloyd  has  got  a  squid  through  his  foot. 
I  look,  and  the  little  lad  is  on  his  back ;  and 
another  lad  over  the  hill,  out  of  sight  of  the  sea, 
thinks  he  has  got  a  fish,  and  hauls  away  with  all 
his  might  at  the  poor  lad's  foot.  There  a  wave 
comes  up  and  covers  him,  and  he  rolls  on  to- 
ward the  sea,  borne  away  by  the  undertow.  O 
God  !  how  nearly  he  was  gone,  for  the  men  have 
stopped  the  other  boy  and  the  line  is  slackened. 
Almost  sick  with  fear  I  rush  to  the  place  and 
pick  up  the  lad.  A  moment  and  my  rejoicing 
is  changed  to  grief  and  sorrow.  I  look  at  the 
foot,  dreading  the  operation  I  know  will  have 
to  be  performed.  To  my  great  relief  and  joy 
it  has  only  gone  through  the  outer  side,  and  no 
muscle  or  vein  will  interfere  with  the  cutting  it 
out.  I  take  out  my  penknife  and  ask  the  men 
to  cut  while  I  hold  the  lad.  They  all  refuse. 
Those  big,  strong,  sun-browned  men,  who  ven- 
ture out  every  week  to  sea,  holding  their  lives 
in  their  hands  and  fearing  not  the  winds  or 
storm,  can  not  cut  a  hook  out  of  a  little  child's 
foot  but  turn  sick  away.  Half  angrily  I  ask 
them  to  hold  him  while  I  do  it  myself.  The 


lad,  a  fisherman's  son,  neither  winces  nor  cries 
during  the  operation.  I  at  first  was  going  to 
file  off  the  hook,  for  I  had  a  small  file  in  my 
pocket.  "You'll  spoil  the  squid !"  was  the  lad's 
quick  answer;  "cut  it  out!"  And  cut  it  out 
I  did.  Taking  my  handkerchief  I  tore  it  into 
strips  and  bound  it  up.  I  then  started  for  a 
farm-house  I  saw  two  or  three  fields  off,  and 
borrowing  there  a  wheel-barrow,  returned  to 
the  spot.  Piling  thereon  my  fish  I  put  the 
boy  on  the  top  and  started  once  more  home- 
ward. The  sand  was  loose  and  deep,  the  wheel- 
barrow, an  old  one,  would  not  bear  the  weight, 
so  taking  the  lad  on  my  back  and  resuming 
once  more  the  barrow  and  fish  I  toiled  my 
weary  way  home,  where  I  duly  arrived  heated 
and  tired,  and  more  than  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
perience of  blue-fishing. 

After  dinner  I  resumed  my  inspection  of  my 
friend  the  bee  ;  I  went  to  pay  it  a  visit.  I  found 
it  at  home,  but  not  to  be  seen.  I  poked  a  piece 
of  straw  up  the  hole — an  indignant  buzzing  fol- 
lowed ;  a  decided  refusal  to  come  out  and  see 
me.  What  was  he  about  ?  First  I  believe  it 
was  not  a  he  but  a  she.  The  bee  was  laying 
an  egg — at  least  I  suppose  so.  There  are  soli- 
tary bees  which  behave  thus.  Sometimes  in 
the  chink  of  a  wall,  sometimes  in  soft  wood 
these  little  creatures  will  deposit  a  few  eggs  in 
cells  like  thimbles,  one  fitting  into  another,  for 
each  baby  bee  must  have  a  nursery  all  to  itself. 
I  am  not  going,  however,  to  give  a  long  article 
on  insects  or  their  homes — the  editor  would  not 
let  me  if  I  wished ;  for  is  not  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood's  book  on  such  matters  even  now  being 
published  by  the  Harpers  ?  and  he  is  a  much 
abler  entomologist  and  naturalist  than  I  am.  I 
am  only  the  grub  of  one — I  may  possibly  emerge 
full-grown  at  last — so  I  won't  now  follow  this 
purpose  out.  I  have  ever  so  many  scribbled 
notes  about  insects  I  have  found  and  seen  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  here 
in  America;  they  shall,  however,  all  go  into 
my  waste-basket  for  the  present. 


THE  LITTLE  BLACK  DOGS  OF 
BERKSHIRE. 

I AM  at  Mount  Washington — not  among  the 
White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  they 
build  their  hotels  in  the  crevices  and  gorges, 
far  below  clouds  and  cool  breezes,  but  in  Berk- 
shire, where  our  Mount  Washington  has  its 
verdant  bosom  dotted  with  neat  white  farm- 
houses, raised  high  in  pure  air  almost  to  its 
summit. 

Said  summit  claims  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  old  Bay  State,  on  the  map  bearing  the 
honored  name  of  Everett,  and  marked  as  2021 
feet  high  by  the  exact,  measurement  of  Profes- 
sor Hitchcock.  In  this  vicinity  its  round  and 
rocky  face  is  named  the  "Dome."  The  farm- 
house where  our  party  abide  is  on  the  elevated 
slope  which,  with  varied  undulations,  rises  to- 
ward the  Dome,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  around.  A 
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short  walk  brings  us  to  the  summit,  where,  on 
one  side,  the  blue  Catskill  seem  almost  in 
stone-throw  reach,  while  the  valley,  through 
which  constantly  glides  the  smoke  of  the  Har- 
lem Railroad,  lies  close  below.  On  the  other 
side  spreads  out  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic, 
with  its  wooded  scenery,  white  villages,  and 
spires. 


DOGMATISM. 


On  my  arrival  at  my  destined  quarters  I  was 
startled  and  amused  with  the  singular  saluta- 
tion with  which  I  was  greeted.  It  was  a  vol- 
ley from  a  squadron  of  little  black  dogs,  ludi- 
crously small  and  ridiculously  fierce  and  up- 
roarious. Behind  were  their  owners,  so  earn- 
est in  outcries  to  quiet  this  ill-mannered  de- 
monstration that,  what  with  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  rushing  out  of  owners,  and  calls, 
invitations,  upbraidings,  and  general  hurry- 
scurry,  I  wa|  quite  bewildered.  Here  I  am, 
parasol  in  hand,  and  a  troop  of  little  black  ter- 
riers taking  aim  at  my  feet.  On  the  platform 
stands  my  baggage,  while  from  the  windows  in 
front  of  me  are  peering  out  my  friends  within, 
mischievously  merry  at  tiie  hubbub  and  my  ill- 
concealed  dismay. 

When  at  last  seated  in  the  parlor  and  re- 
stored to  conscious  intelligence  I  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  ladies,  each  tend- 
ing a  little  black  dog  with  all  those  melodious, 
tender,  melting  tones  with  which  pet  children 
and  pet  lap-dogs  are  regaled,  to  wit:  "Sprite," 
the  young  doctor's  dog;  "Nelly,"  the  doctor's 
wife's  dog;  "Prince,"  the  doctor's  sister's  dog; 
"Juno,"  the  New  York  lady's  dog;  "Fido," 
the  young  girl's  dog.  At  every  meal  most  of 
these  names  arc  repeated  in  the  pet  language 
that  runs  thus:  "Poor  itty  doggie!  was  he 
hungry  ?  So  he  was  !  Here,  itty  darling,  take 
some  icy  creamy !  He  sude  have  some  cakey, 
so  he  sude !" 

I  am  not  fond  of  dogs,  and  I  wonder  often 


why  they  are  attracted  to  me  as  they  usually 
are.  I  have  seen  a  strange  dog  come  into  a 
room  full  of  company,  and  inquiringly  examine 
the  whole  circle,  and  then  make  a  "bee  line," 
as  the  hunters  have  it,  with  his  nose  to  my 
hand,  which  was  duly  saluted  in  dog  fashion — 
a  fashion  which  would  be  far  more  acceptable 
could  the  dogs  be  induced  to  use  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. I  read  some- 
where in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  stories  that  this 
attention  from  dogs  was 
the  sure  index  of  a  kind 
and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, at  least  in  the  dog's 
view  of  the  case.  Hav- 
ing gained  this  reputa- 
tion among  these  Ca- 
mwe-itcs,  it  becomes  me 
to  sustain  it  only  by 
dwelling  on  their  good 
qualities. 

As  to  the  number  of 
these  little  black  dogs  I 
would  not  risk  my  cred- 
it for  veracity.    But  if 
I  were   now  standing 
before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  with  right  hand 
upraised,  !  should  swear 
(no,  being  nine-tenths 
of  me  a  Quaker,  I  should 
reverently  affirm)  that 
in  and  about  this  same  house  where  I  dwell 
there  are  not  less  than  five  little — very  little — 
black  terrier  dogs. 

The  favorite  among  them  with  all  the  family 
is  Miss  Jenny's  Prince — so  affectionate  and  so 
chivalrous  in  his  demonstrative  courtesies  that 
even  that  mirror  of  chivalry,  the  Black  Prince 
of  historic  fame,  must  be  cast  into  the  shade. 
When  first  presented  to  his  present  lady-love 
by  her  departing  brother,  loud  wailings  ensued 
toward  evening  in  the  brother's  chamber,  and 
there  was  found  this  young  Black  Prince  sitting 
by  an  old  shoe  of  his  departed  master,  his  nose 
up  in  the  air  and  piteous  moans  and  cries  issu- 
ing from  his  bereaved  bosom.  No  food,  no 
caresses  could  entice  from  the  sole  remains  of 
his  beloved  master,  and  so  by  them  he  mourned 
and  wailed  till  "kind  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,"  came  to  his  relief. 

Then,  after  his  mistress  had  enthroned  her- 
self in  bis  chivalrous  heart,  her  departure  brought 
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on  similar  agonies  of  grief.  Stationed  on  her 
bed,  with  an  old  glove  of  hers  before  him,  he 
liowled  and  moaned,  would  take  no  food,  and 
was  pertinaciously  stationary  and  miserable  till 
her  return.  Alas !  how  few  of  us,  hapless  hu- 
mans, have  friends  that  would  thus  refuse  food, 
howl,  and  wail  over  our  old  shoes  till  our  re- 
turn ! 

Young  Maggie  is  a  special  favorite  with  our 
canine  squadron,  and  when  she  issues  out  on  a 
pedestrian  trip  to  the  Dome,  she  usually  starts 
off  with  such  a  retinue  as  this,  every  dog's  ear 
up  and  every  dog's  tail  waving  with  delight. 
But  suddenly  is  heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
Doctor  forbidding  departure,  nay,  ordering  im- 
mediate attendance  in  his  autocratic  or  rather 
dogocratic  dominion.  Such  is  the  awful  rever- 
ence and  devotion  secured  by  whip  and  voice 
that  not  a  dog  dares  disobey.  Down  go  ears 
and  tails,  and  the  procession  moves  back,  leav- 
ing poor  Maggie  "alone  in  her  glory." 

My  attempts  to  sustain  my  character  for 
benevolence  with  the  dogs  cost  me  dear  on  one 
memorable  night.    It  was  on  the  occasion  of 


Tableaux  Vivants  in  our  farm-house  parlor, 
drawing  all  the  visitors  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  was  honored  with  a  "reserved  seat"  in  the 
front  row,  while  two  rows  were  behind.  On 
my  right  sat  a  lady  holding  dog  Dido.  On  my 
left  was  a  lady  holding  Nelly.  Near  her  a  lady 
holding  Sprite,  while  Prince  and  Fido  were 
around  generally.  After  attending  to  the  per- 
formances very  respectfully  for  a  time,  the  dog 
portion  of  the  audience  became  restless  and 
seemed  bent  on  changing  their  seats.  Dido 
desired  to  visit  a  lady  on  the  back  seat  and 
then  to  return  to  the  front,  and  trusting  to  my 
benevolence,  concluded  to  make  her  way  back 
and  forth  over  my  shoulders.  This  set  the 
fashion,  and  ere  long  it  seemed  to  me  there  was 
a  sort  of  procession  back  and  forth  somewhat  in 
this  style.  Being  under  bonds  for  good  be- 
havior I  recurred  to  the  child  song  of  early 
days,  "Let  dogs  delight,"  and  so  I  magnani- 
mously determined  not  to  interrupt  their  de- 
light even  at  the  expense  of  my  best  "Sabba- 
day"  frock. 

I  have  heard  of  a  contrivance  in  mechanics 
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' '  LET  DOGS  DELIGHT.1' 

called  can  "endless  screw,"  which  turns  and  re- 
turns in  an  endless  sort  of  unintelligible  way. 
In  my  extremity  I  grew  bewildered  and  seemed 
to  myself  such  a  sort  of  screw,  made  up  of  little 
black  dogs  turning  up  and  down  and  over  and 
under  and  every  other  Avay.  I  grew  desperate, 
and  ventured  on  sundry  indications  of  distress, 
whereupon  the  dogs  kindly  retreated  to  their 
several  mistresses,  and  I  regained  lost  com- 
posure without  any  serious  loss  of  character. 
But  the  dog-tracks  on  my  "  Sabba-day"  frock 
remain  to  this  day! 

A  genuine  terrier  is  a  perfect  incarnation  of 
self-complacent  activity  and  self-satisfaction  at 
his  own  achievements,  whatever  they  may  be. 
A  huge  wagon,  a  team  of  stout  horses,  and  a 
burly  mountaineer  driver  pass  our  door.  Out 
rushes  Sprite,  who  imagines  himself  the  chief 
protector  of  our  domains.  He  barks  and  raves 
as  if  he  designed  to  demolish  and  exterminate 
horses,  wagon,  and  driver ;  and,  when  all  are 
out  of  sight,  returns  trembling  in  every  nerve 
with  self-gratulation,  sinks  by  you  on  his  haunch- 
es, licks  his  chops,  and  looks  up  with  such  tri- 
umphant satisfaction  as  if  he  were  saying,  "I've 
done  the  job — and  that  old  chap  will  never  ven- 
ture here  again!"  There  is  another  peculi- 
arity in  some  of  the  terrier  race  that  brings  to 
memory  my  father's  pet — old  Trip — who  shall 
be  introduced  to  illustrate.  m 

Poor  Trip  !  he  was  the  homeliest  wretch  that 
ever  wore  dog-skin — so  grotesquely  homely  that 
one  could  not  but  pity  as  well  as  laugh.  When 
our  young  people  were  boasting  each  of  the 
"pure  breed"  of  their  respective  favorites,  the 
youngest  of  all,  with  innocent  complacency, 
chiimed  that  his  dog  was  "pure  mongrel." 
Trip  was  of  this  breed.  His  square  cut  body 
was  sustained  by  four  thick,  short  legs,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  small  school-bench.  Some  pre- 
vious owner  had  cut  off  both  ears  and  tail : 


which  latter  appendage  sur- 
mounted his  back  like  a  blunt 
peg,  giving  a  peculiarly  ludi- 
crous air  to  his  demonstrations 
of  joy  at  our  arrival  as  he  vain- 
ly tried  to  wag  his  little  stump 
like  other  dogs.  His  chief  pe- 
culiarity was  an  extreme  sensi- 
bility to  noise,  especially  to 
musical  sounds.  To  amuse  his 
friends,  his  master,  when  Trip 
was  asleep  near  by,  would  jar 
a  single  string  of  his  violin. 
Then  Trip  would,  in  his  sleep, 
emit  a  comical  sigh.  A  louder 
string  would  draw  forth  a  grunt. 
A  still  louder  would  educe  a  de- 
cided groan.  A  louder  still 
would  cause  a  howl  and  set 
him  on  his  feet,  and  a  final 
sweep  with  the  bow  would  send 
him  yelping  out  of  the  room  to 
the  great  merriment  of  specta- 
tors. 

Now  Trip  was  on  the  carpet  in 
those  stormy  days  when  the  theological  world 
was  in  bitter  conflict  as  to  how  Adam's  sin  had 
affected  our  race.  Trip's  master  was  a  leading 
heresiarch  of  the  New  School  party.  Near  by 
was  the  New  School  chapel,  and  nearly  facing  it 
was  the  little  Old  School  church,  where  no  New 
School  minister  could  show  his  face  in  the  pul- 
pit. A  boarder  in  our  family  ventured  into 
this  Orthodox  fold,  and  Trip  concluded  to  ac- 
company him  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the.se 
mooted  doctrines.  Well  known  as  the  New 
School  Doctor's  dog,  a  general  smile  appeared 
as  Trip  deliberately  trotted  up  the  aisle  and 
stationed  himself  on  his  haunches  directly  in 
front  of  the  minister,  just  as  he  commenced  the 
sermon.  He  listened  quietly  a  while,  and  hear- 
ing nothing  very  much  amiss  composed  himself 
to  sleep  with  nose  on  his  paws.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  sermon  the  minister  waxed  ani- 
mated, when  a  deep-drawn  sigh  from  Trip  in- 
dicated that  he  was  disturbed  by  such  theology 
as  that.  A  still  more  animated  passage  drew 
forth  a  deep  groan,  and  finally  Trip  started  off 
with  a  moan  and  howl  as  if  it  was  more  than 
any  New  School  dog  could  possibly  endure, 
lie  trotted  home  head  down,  and  knowing  all 
about  the  effect 'of  Adam's  sin  —  at  least  as 
much  as  any  of  them.    No  doubt  he  was  more 
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than  ever  convinced  that  his  master's  view  of 
the  case  was  the  only  right  one. 

This  same  sensibility  to  noise  made  no  little 
merriment  one  evening  among  the  dogs  at  our 
tea-table.  A  dark  thunder-cloud  had  sur- 
rounded us  with  solemn  gloom,  and  as  the  mut- 
tering thunder  began,  the  dogs  showed  their 
disapproval  of  commencing  solemnities  by  sup- 
pressed growls.  Suddenly  a  sharp  flash  was 
followed  by  a  tremendous  discharge  of  aerial 
artillery.  Whereupon  Sprite  and  his  squad- 
ron rushed  out  into  the  yard,  and  setting  their 
noses  toward  the  bellowing  cloud,  they  barked 
and  yelped  and  howled  till,  seemingly  satisfied 
that  they  had  thoroughly  done  up  the  job,  they 
returned  quite  self-complacent,  and  apparently 
perfectly  confident  that  no  thunder-cloud  ever 
would  venture  here  again,  at  least  while  they 
guarded  the  premises. 

We  have  grand  good  times  in  this  hot  weath- 
er up  in  these  cool  mountains.  We  walk 
through  deep  gorges  and  climb  the  Dome  to 
watch  the  setting  sun  and  gorgeous  sunset 
clouds.  We  gaze  on  white  thunder-caps  and 
the  ever-varying  cloud  shadows  that  glide  over 
the  mountains.  We  ride  to  Bashbish,  which 
traveled  ladies  say  equals  Switzerland  in  all 
but  snow-clad  summits.  We  gather  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  blueberries,  that  line  our 
path  in  all  directions.  We  rejoice  over  the 
farm-house  abundance  of  milk,  cream,  fresh 
butter,  and  the  nicest  of  bread  and  cakes.  We 
dress  as  we  please,  and  live  an  easy  outdoor 
life.  In  the  cool  of  the  day  we  play  croquet, 
and  in  the  evening  we  sit  on  the  piazzas  by 
moonlight  and  listen  to  young  voices  and  a  fine 
guitar  that  discourse  sweet  music. 

But  all  earthly  pleasures  have  their  alloy, 
and  the  honest  historian  is  obliged  to  chronicle 
some  of  these,  or  fail  in  the  prime  virtue  of 
truthfulness.  Listen,  then,  to  some  young 
maidens  in  the  chit-chat  of  their  chambers  : 

"  Girls,"  says  kind-hearted  Bessie,  "  'tis  too 
bad !     What  shall  we  do  with  this  tobacco 
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smoke  all  over  the  house  ?    Last  night  poor 

Mrs.  G         was  up  till  one  o'clock  —  so  sick 

and  weary !  It  was  sultry  and  hot  so  that  we 
could  not  shut  the  windows,  and  there  was  not 
a  place  in  the  house  where  she  could  escape 
the  fumes,  for  some  one  was  smoking  half  the 
night.  Those  young  fellows  ought  to  be  ad- 
monished." 

"They  have  been,"  said  energetic  Susie; 
"I  spoke  to  the  landlord,  and  he  told  them 
that  smoking  around  the  house,  and  especially 
in  the  piazzas,  sent  the  smoke  into  all  the  win- 
dows and  troubled  the  ladies.  The  youths 
were  very  sorry — would  not  do  it  any  more ; 
smoked  in  the  grove  two  or  three  days ;  one 
after  another  forgot ;  some  new  ones  came,  and 
now,  from  morning  to  midnight,  we  aip  per- 
fumed with  tobacco  in  parlor,  chambers,  halls, 
and  piazzas." 

"It  was  just  so  at  Saratoga  last  year,"  said 
earnest  Mary.  "Mother  suffers  dreadfully 
from  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  I  tried  to  get  a 
rule  enforced  by  the  landlord  that  the  smoking 
should  be  confined  to  the  gentlemen's  side  of 
the  piazzas.  But  there  was  no  use  in  trying. 
The  smoking  was  kept  up  night  and  day  all 
around  the  house,  in  the  halls  and  in  the  cham- 
bers, and  so  mother  had  to  leave.  And  last 
winter,  when  we  moved  into  the  city  on  purpose 
for  her  to  ride  daily  in  the  horse  cars,  the  men 
and  boys  would  smoke  at  both  ends  outside, 
so  that  it  poured  in  at  doors  and  windows, 
and  there  was  no  stopping  it.  So  poor  mother 
had  to  give  up  riding  or  pay  enormous  prices, 
which  we  could  ill  afford.  And  when  we  jour- 
ney the  smokers  in  the  smoking  car  fill  hair, 
mouth,  and  clothes  with  the  vile  odor,  and  then 
come  and  sit  in  front  of  us,  so  we  have  no  es- 
cape but  to  put  heads  out  of  the  window.  And 
then  the  conductor  comes  and  tells  us  we  shall 
have  our  brains  knocked  out.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  to  stop  such  abuses." 

"Dear  soul,"  says  jolly  Julia,  "  there  is  no 
use  in  trying.    The  men  will  smoke,  say  and 
do  all  you  can.     I  have  seen 
wm^M^B0^z5*  it  tried  thoroughly  at  Uncle 
Smith's,  and  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  h  ip  for  it,  and  we 
H|  women  may  as  well  submit  and 
H   make  the  best  of  it.  Uncle 
iggs^plliijl  Smith  once  raved  and  preached, 
lljg^Blljiljjji  and  reasoned  and  entreated,  till 
4|^^^fl|  he  drove  all  the  young  men  from 
flfl  : jjlpljlil  his  premises.     You  know  how 
Kill  fond  aunt  is  of  her  sisters'  chil- 
dren, especially  those  that  are 
the  worst  smokers.    She  grieved 
greatly  over  their  departure,  and 
uncle  loves  her  so  much  he  can 
not  be  comfortable  to  sec  her  dis- 
turbed.   So  he  drew  in  his  horns 
and  helped  her  to  coax  them 
back,  though  he  knows  how  sens- 
itive she  is  to  tobacco.    But  he 
submits  in  such  a  droll  way  as 
keeps  me  in  a  constant  giggle." 
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"Why, "  said  Bessie,  "  they  do  not  come  and 
smoke  in  her  parlor  when  they  know  how  it 
troubles  her,  do  they  ?" 

"No,  but  they  smoke  at  home  till  they  are 
drenched,  and  then  they  smoke  all  the  way 
coining  ;  so  that  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  room 
it  is  instantly  filled  with  putrid  tobacco-smoke 
and  their  still  more  fetid  breaths." 

"Yes, "  said  Julia,  "  their  breath  is  the  worst 
of  it,  and  I  have  to  contrive  all  manner  of  de- 
vices to  keep  out  of  range.  When  uncle  sees 
any  of  them  coming  he  instantly  begins  his 
comic  performances,  slips  windows  down  at  top, 
opens  doors,  and  if  it  is  winter,  brings  the  stove 
almost  to  white  heat,  meantime  keeping  us  in 
a  gale  of  merriment.  Then  when  they  enter 
he  is  so  cordial,  and  so  jolly,  and  so  abundant  in 
welcomes,  that  the  poor  fellows  imagine  them- 
selves special  favorites.  Then  he  is  constantly 
slipping  in  remarks  with  a  double  sense,  and 
making  droll  quotations  that  we  understand 
one  way  and  the  youths  another.  Oh,  it  is 
better  than  the  best  comedy  to  hear  him.  One 
day  he  declared,  as  he  saw  some  of  them  com- 
ing, that  the  animal,  carrying  such  a  perfume 
that  even  its  name  can  not  be  spoken  in  refined 
society,  was  a  rose  and  a  pink  in  comparison 
with  the  approaching  company.  One  time 
when  he  called  out  this  objectionable  name  my 
aunt  remonstrated,  'Well,  well,'  said  he,  'I 
won't  say  the  whole  word ;  but  I  can  say  s  and  k 
with  a  dash  between,  for  this  is  allowed  in  the 
best  bred  prints.'    So  afterward  he  would  talk 

of  the  's  even  before  the  unconscious 

youths,  and  in  such  a  droll  way  that  aunt  is 
amazed  and  half  vexed  while  I  enjoy  the  fun." 

"Yes,"  says  another,  "I  have  some  of  the 
same  experience  at  Aunt  Hannah's.  She  is 
very  sensitive  to  tobacco,  and  yet  she  is  so  fond 
of  her  nephews  that  she  conceals  her  dislike 
of  their  habits.  So  when  I  am  there  Ave  take 
turns,  each  sitting  smiling  and  apparently  de- 
lighted with  our  sweet-scented  visitors  till  flesh 
begins  to  fail,  when,  making  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse, one  goes  out  for  fresh  air  and  the  other 
takes  her  turn.  And  when  they  are  out  of 
hearing  we  set  open  doors  and  windows  to  air 
the  house  and  have  a  good  laugh." 

"Yes,"  says  conscientious  Clara,  "that  is 
the  worst  of  it.  We  arc  almost  forced  to  play 
hypocrite  by  false  pretenses.    The  other  day  I 

called  on  kind  Mrs.  L  .    Her  son  is  just 

from  the  army,  and  'dear  Dick'  must  have  and 
do  every  thing  his  heart  desires.  And  so  he 
smokes  all  over  the  house.  They  were  sitting 
in  worse  than  Egyptian  fog.  The  youth  had 
the  grace  to  stop  as  we  passed  the  ordinary 
compliments,  holding  the  smoking  cigar  in  his 
fingers.  I  sat  smiling  in  my  agonies  till  I 
thought  a  crisis  was  coming,  and  then  rushed 
into  a  shut-up  parlor  with  a  sudden  enthusiasm 
about  a  picture.  It  was  '  dear  Dick's  favorite,' 
and  so  he  and  mother  follow  and  stand  so  close 
that  the  smoking  cigar  is  under  my  nose.  Sud- 
denly bethinking  himself,  dear  Dick  inquires 
if  tobacco  is  disagreeable  ?    Now  if  I  say  Yes, 


|  the  good  mother  and  son  are  convicted  of  bad 
manners.  To  say  No  is  a  falsehood ;  and  so 
one  must  hunt  up  some  subterfuge  to  escape 
the  dilemma." 

"I  tell  you  how  I  manage  in  such  cases," 
says  Julia.  "Though  the  dead  smoke  in  hair 
and  clothes  and  the  still  worse  breath  are  loath- 
some, I  really  like  the  fresh  perfume  of  a  good 
cigar.  So  when  I  find  myself  in  this  dilemma, 
I  say  '  I  like  the  perfume  of  a  good  cigar, '  and 
so  make  my  escape." 

"But, " says  honest  Nelly,  "you  practice  an 
injurious  deception.  You  make  the  impression 
that  you  arc  satisfied  with  what  you  detest,  and 
what  is  also  really  wrong.  One  reason  the 
young  men  are  so  free  and  easy  in  thus  viola- 
ting the  rules  of  good-breeding  is,  that  they  are 
deceived  by  such  methods." 

"Well, "said  Clara,  "I  can  get  along  tolera- 
bly with  the  smoking,  but  the  chewing  is  per- 
fectly hideous ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  gen- 
tleman could  practice  it,  after  journeying  in 
our  railroad  cars — such  sights  of  mouths,  all 
stained  and  twisted  with  the  cud  —  the  con- 
strained and  nauseous  spitting,  and  the  slip- 
pery puddles  of  saliva !  And  I  have,  many  a 
time,  found  my  dress  and  hose  all  stained  be- 
fore I  perceived  what  was  under  my  feet.  And, 
again  and  again,  I  have  had  a  nice  traveling 
dress  actually  spit  on  by  some  of  the  clownish 
fellows  that  frequent  our  depots.  I  could  en- 
dure a  smoker,  at  least  till  his  breath  became 
intolerable,  but  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
woman  could  marry  a  man  that  chews." 

"You  seem  to  think,  Clara,  that  gentlemen 
chew  just  like  the  clowns  you  meet  in  the  cars. 
I  assure  you  there  is  a  gentlemanly  way  of  using 
tobacco.  My  brother  uses  it  some ;  but  I  do 
not  suppose  any  one  but  the  family  know  it. 
His  breath  is  always  sweet  except  when  he  has 
tobacco  in  his  mouth." 

"Well,"  said  Clara,  "  I  would  encourage  him 
in  this  decent  way  of  doing  a  vulgar  thing,  if 
you  can  not  persuade  him,  as  I  should  try  to 
do,  to  give  it  up  altogether,  as  both  an  ungen- 
tlcmanly  and  sinful  practice." 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "and  I  believe  it  is 
more  unhealthful  than  smoking." 

"No,  it  is  not,  "said  Julia;  "for  Uncle  Smith, 
while  he  was  fighting,  and  scolding,  and  argu- 
ing, used  to  read  the  opinions  of  physicians  to 
us,  and  they  say  smoking,  by  its  action  on  the 
brain,  through  the  nostrils  as  well  as  through 
the  lungs,  is  far  more  injurious  than  any  other 
form  of  tobacco." 

Here  timid  Anna,  who  has  been  searching 
her  port-folio,  finds  a  paper,  and  after  some 
hesitation  begins : 

"Oh,  girls !  I  feel  so  sad  and  so  conscience- 
smitten  every  time  I  think  about  this.  Father 
says  the  young  boys  of  our  country  are  fast 
going  to  ruin  by  this  dreadful  practice,  and  that 
we  young  ladies  ought  to  use  our  influence  to 
save  the  poor  fellows.  Some  of  them  our  own 
brothers.  He  gave  me  this  paper  and  told  me 
to  read  it,  as  addressed  by  him  to  the  young 
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men  who  visit  us,  and  to  get  other  young  ladies 
to  do  so  too.  But  I  have  not  had  courage  to 
do  any  thing  about  it.  I  want  to  read  it  to  you 
and  see  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do." 

So  a  circle  was  formed,  and  Anna  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Every  physician  knows  that  the  agreeable 
sensations  that  tempt  to  tobacco  are  caused  by 
nicotine,  which  is  a  rank  poison,  as  much  so  as 
prussic  acid  or  arsenic.  When  smoked  this 
poison  passes  to  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
and  to  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs. 
When  chewed  the  nicotine  passes  into  the  blood 
through  the  mouth  and  stomach.  In  both 
cases  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system  are 
thrown  into  an  abnormal  excitement  to  expel 
the  poison,  and  it  is  this  excitement  that  causes 
the  agreeable  sensations.  Nicotine  is  a  medic- 
al agent  like  arsenic,  mercury,  and  other  pois- 
ons, which  in  disease  sometimes  is  a  remedy. 
But  tobacco  has  no  element  that  nourishes  the 
body  as  do  food  and  drink.  On  the  contrary, 
every  nerve  and  fibre  rejects  it  as  a  mortal  en- 
emy. The  excitement  thus  caused  is  invaria- 
bly followed  by  a  diminution  of  nervous  power 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  preceding  stimula- 
tion. Some  nerves  are  much  more  sensitive 
than  others  to  this  agent,  and  after  repeated 
doses  they  become  debilitated,  and  crave  an  in- 
crease of  stimulation  to  relieve  the  fainting 
system.  And  the  more  is  taken  the  more  the 
aching  nerves  demand  increasing  doses. 

"Persons  of  certain  temperaments  can  bear 
large  and  continuous  portions  of.  such  poisons 
as  opium,  hasheesh,  and  tobacco  apparently 
uninjured.  Others  speedily  become  victims  to 
very  small  doses.  The  phlegmatic  German 
can  take  doses  that  would  kill  the  excitable 
Frenchman  or  American.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  standard  medical  authors  sustain 
these  statements : 

"Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian of  Boston,  writes  thus  : 

"  'The  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs  has  a  -wonderfully 
absorbent  action,  by  which  they  suck  in  the  air  destined 
to  vivify  the  blood.  If  this  air  is  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  even  in  a  weak  degree,  the  noxious  fluid 
is  entangled  in  the  minute  spongy  air-cells,  and  bas  time 
to  exert  its  influence  on  the  blood,  not  in  vivifying  but  in 
vitiating  it.  The  blood,  having  imbibed  the  narcotic 
principle,  circulates  it  through  the  wbole  system,  and 
produces  a  febrile  action  in  most  individuals — esjjecially 
those  of  a  delicate  habit.1 " 

Here  one  listener  exclaimed:  "Now  we  see 
how  it  is  we  poor  women  are  made  to  suffer. 
Most  of  us  are  of  delicate  habit — at  least  Ave 
have  the  credit  of  it — and  the  more  delicate 
we  are  the  more  we  are  injured  by  inhaling  to- 
bacco-smoke. The  Bible  says,  'We  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
mid  not  to  please  ourselves.'  I  think  those 
who  use  tobacco  read  this  reversed  (if  read  at 
all) :  We  that  are  weak  ought  to  bear  the  in- 
firmities of  the  strong,  and  let  them  please 
themselves." 

Anna  continues  thus : 

"  Dr.  Richardson,  a  leading  British  medical 


writer,  in  an  article  read  to  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Bath,  said  : 

11 1  Smoking  unquestionably  is  very  injurious  to  the  an- 
imal functions.  The  blood  is  made  too  fluid,  the  biliary 
secretion  is  arrested,  and  the  digestion  is  constantly  de- 
ranged. On  the  heart  the  effect  is  very  marked.  The 
great  effect  of  tobacco  is  to  arrest  all  the  functional  pro- 
cesses on  which  growth  and  development  depend.  To 
growing  youth  smoking  is  especially  deleterious.' " 

Here  another  listener  remarks:  "That  is 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  Cousin  Joe  and 
Cousin  Will  both  have  dyspepsia  and  constant 
headaches.  They  of  course  will  not  believe  it, 
or,  if  they  do,  it  will  make  no  difference. " 

Says  another  :   ' '  Dr.  B  ,  of  the  H — — 

Asylum,  told  father  that  heart-diseases  among 
young  men,  especially  in  schools  and  colleges, 
were  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  from 
the  habit  of  smoking." 

Says  a  third:  "I  wonder  if  Cousin  George 
is  so  short  and  stunted  from  his  smoking — Dr. 
Richardson  says  the  chief  effect  of  tobacco  is 
to  arrest  growth." 

Says  a  fourth  :  "How  many  of  the  students 
in  college  have  sallow  skins  !  I  suppose  smok- 
i  ing  is  the  cause,  for  this  doctor  says  that  it  af- 
fects the  biliary  system." 

Anna  proceeds  again : 

"  Sir  John  Forbes  (the  Queen  of  England's 
j  late  medical  adviser)  said  of  the  following  re- 
j  marks  of  Dr.  Copeland,  1  Every  medical  man 
knows  this  is  all  true  : ' 

" 1  Smoking  weakens  the  digestive  and  assimilating 
functions,  impairs  the  due  elaboration  of  the  chyle  and 
blood,  and  prevents  a  healthy  nutrition  of  the  several 
!  structures  of  the  body.    Hence  results  low  stature,  a  pal- 
■  lid  and  sallow  hue  of  the  skin,  unhealthy  blood,  and  weak- 
I  ened  bodily  powers.    Smoking  generates  thirst  and  vital 
'  depression,  and,  to  remove  these,  stimulating  liquor  is  re- 
|  sorted  to.    Thus  these  two  debasing  habits  shorten  the 
life  of  the  individual,  and  injure  or  ruin  his  offspring. 
Smoking  tobacco  weakens  the  nervous  powers,  favors  a 
dreamy,  imaginative,  and  imbecile  state,  produces  indo- 
lence, and  sinks  its  votary  into  maudlin  inactivity  and 
selfish  enjoyment  of  his  vice.' " 

Here  a  listener  remarks :  "  So  it  seems  that 
smoking  tends  not  only  to  make  men  of  small 
size,  but  to  transmit  this  blessing  to  their  chil- 
\  dren.  I  think  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
a  nation  of  pigmies." 

"It  seems  too,"  says  another,  "that  the 
mind  is  diminished  as  well  as  the  body.  I 
know  two  or  three  young  fellows  that  were 
very  bright  at  school  that  are  turning  out  lazy, 
stupid  drones,  spending  half  their  time  in  sleep- 
ing or  smoking.    Poor  Cousin  Will  is  one  !" 

Anna  reads  again : 

"Dr.  Jolly  read  an  article  on  this  subject 
to  the  French  Academy  at  Paris,  in  which  he 
attributes  the  increase  of  insanity  in  France 
and  other  countries  to  the  excessive  use  of  to- 
bacco. He  says  that  debility  of  the  brain  and 
i  spinal  cord  is  the  consequence  of  this  practice, 
and  such  debility  leads  to  insanity." 

Here  another  listener  exclaims:  "Yes,  in- 
deed, it  must  be  so,  for  Dr.  B  ,  of  the 

Lunatic  Asylum,  told  father  the  other  day  that 
he  was  constantly  receiving  cases  of  young  men 
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led  to  insanity  by  tobacco,  and  that  they  were 
among  the  most  difficult  cases  to  cure.  How 
dreadful  to  think  so  many  young  boys  are  get- 
ting into  this  fatal  practice  !" 

Next  Anna  reads  the  following : 

"  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  one  of  his  printed 

sermons,  says : 

"lI  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many  temperaments 
that  use  tobacco  all  their  lives  with  little  inconvenience 
to  themselves  (though  not  to  others).  But  we  are  a  nerv- 
ous people.  Every  thing  in  our  society  tends  to  develop 
brain  and  nerve  unduly.  Among  such  a  people  smoking 
is  apt  to  lead  to  thirst  and  drinking.  The  cigar  and  the 
cup  are  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  use  of  to- 
bacco always  tends  to  waste  the  nerve  force  and  the  brain 
force,  and  you  do  not  know  but  you  are  the  one  in  five 
that  will  be  prematurely  poisoned  and  destroyed.  Not  one 
single  element  of  health  does  it  give  you,  and  the  pleasure 
you  derive  from  its  use  is,  iu  the  main,  illusive  pleasure. 
And  such  is  the  effect  of  it  as  a  poison,  on  many  constitu- 
tions, that  the  struggle  to  break  away  is  next  only  to  the 
struggle  of  breaking  away  from  the  cup.  And  it  has  led 
many  and  many  a  youth  to  the  cup.  On  grounds  of  sim- 
ple common-sense  I  ask,  is  it  well  to  spend  your  means  to 
keep  a  habit  that  incommodes  others,  annoys  those  about 
you,  will  probably  injure  your  health,  and  possibly  injure 
your  morals?  The  young  often  acquire  this  habit  because 
they  feel  that  it  will  be  a  distinction.  No — unfortunately, 
smoking  is  so  common  that  it  is  not  a  distinction.  If  you 
wish  to  have  a  distinction  refrain  from  smoking.  That 
will  make  you  remarkable.1 " 

This  last  extract  was  followed  by  exclamations 
—"Good!"  "Excellent!"  "  First-rate  ! "  "I 
wish  all  ministers  would  preach  so!"  with  va- 
rious other  commendations.  "But,  "says  one, 
"this  asking  ministers  to  stop  using  tobacco  and 
to  preach  against  it,  the  grand  difficulty  is  that, 
when  conscientious  people  do  what  is  wrong, 
they  contrive,  somehow,  to  make  it  seem  right. 
I  was  talking  with  my  minister  a  while  ago 
about  it,  and  he  says  his  physician  advised  him 
to  smoke  a  cigar  every  day  after  dinner  to  aid 
weak  digestion." 

"Yes,"  says  another,  "  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  physician  is  a  slave  to  tobacco.  I  wonder 
if  he  would  advise  us  young  ladies  to  take  a 
cigar  after  dinner  daily.  I  am  sure  women 
have  weak  nerves,  and  suffer  from  indigestion 
as  much  as  men.  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
doctor  a  few  questions  as  to  women's  smoking. 
If  it  is  such  a  delightful  thing  and  good  for  the 
health,  why  should  we  be  denied  the  enjoy- 
ment ?  I  put  this  question  to  a  famous  Gen- 
eral the  other  day.  'Oh,'  said  he,  'we  want 
ladies  to  be  neat  and  refined  in  every  thing.' 
4 Indeed,' said  I,  'and  Ave  wish  gentlemen  to  be 
neat  and  refined.  Why  should  they  become 
filthy  and  vulgar  any  more  than  women  ?'  " 

"  No,  no  ;  they  all  know  better,"  said  Julia, 
"  they  know  it  is  wrong.  None  of  them  would 
advise  their  young  sons  to  use  tobacco.  I  know 
several  gentlemen  who  have  relinquished  the 
practice  lest  their  sons  should  be  led  to  imitate. 
One  of  the  most  noted  physicians  said  to  me, 
'I  gave  it  up  for  the  sake  of  my  boys.' " 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Nelly,  "men  who  are 
sensible  and  conscientious  and  yet  continue  this 
guilty  practice,  are  as  truly  slaves,  and  often 
more  miserable  slaves,  than  the  race  that  many 
smokers  have  been  fighting  to  deliver." 
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Anna  then  says,  "The  worst  is  yet  to  come, 
and  yet  there  is  some  consolation  in  it  too." 
She  reads  thus  : 

"In  Boston  there  is  an  institution  expressly 
designed  for  persons  who  have  ruined  health 
by  the  use  of  such  stimulants  as  opium,  to- 
bacco, hasheesh,  and  alcohol.  It  bears  the 
name  of  the  'Washington  Home,'  and  is  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Albert  Day,  887  Washington 
Street.  In  his  last  Annual  Report  Dr.  Day 
speaks  of  a  species  of  insanity  frequently  in- 
duced by  the  use  of  tobacco  as  well  as  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  name  given  to  this  kind  of  insanity 
is  Ohio-mania. 

"Dr.  Carpenter,  a  leading  medical  writer 
of  Great  Britain,  indorses  the  following  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  the  Glasgow 
Lunatic  Asylum.  In  speaking  of  disease  caused 
by  the  use  of  stimulants,  he  says  : 

"  1  The  worst  and  most  common  result  is  the  chronic  form 
of  Oino-viania.  This  is  by  far  the  most  incurable  form 
of  the  malady.  The  patient  is  incessantly  under  the  most 
overwhelming  desire  for  stimulants,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
capable of  self-control.  While  the  paroxysm  is  on  him  he 
is  regardless  of  his  health,  his  life,  and  all  that  can  make 
life  dear.  He  will  sacrifice  comfort  and  reputation,  with- 
stand the  claims  of  affection,  consign  his  family  to  misery 
and  disgrace,  and  deny  himself  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  to  gratify  this  insane  propensity.  This  is  the  fear- 
ful state  portrayed  [and  experienced]  by  Charles  Lamb. 
The  only  chance  of  cure  or  alleviation  is  from  attention  to 
the  health  and  total  abstinence  [from  the  destroying  stimu- 
lants']. 

"Dr.  Day,  in  this  Report,  says: 

" '  A  mistaken  idea  prevails  that  the  victim  becomes  and 
continues  so  because  he  has  no  desire  and  makes  no  effort 
to  reform.  No  error  can  be  more  complete.  To  shake  oft" 
the  shackles  of  this  slavery  is  the  dream  by  day  and  night 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferer;  and  how  to  accomplish  it  is 
the  question  he  eagerly  asks,  and  for  whose  answer  he 
waits  with  the  most  intense  desire.  Most  touching  in- 
stances occur  of  heroic  self-denial  in  persons  abandoned  as 
hopeless  by  their  dearest  friends,  and  thought  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  their  own  reform.' 

"One  case  is  narrated  in  this  Report  of  a 
man  without  money  or  friends  who  had  heard 
of  this  Washington  Home.  Having  no  means 
of  transportation,  he  walked  forty  miles,  trav- 
eling much  of  the  way  in  the  night,  with  feeble 
health,  and  battling  with  the  phantoms  of  de- 
lirium. He  reached  the  Home,  was  cured, 
and  is  now  a  healthy,  happy  man." 

During  the  reading  of  this  part  two  of  the 
listeners  were  in  tears,  and  at  its  close  one  had 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  weep- 
ing. A  long  silence  followed,  and  then  one 
of  the  circle  exclaimed,  "  How  dreadful !  when 
so  many  of  our  little  brothers  are  beginning  to 
smoke  !" 

"Yes,"  said  another;  "and  how  few  know 
what  distress  comes  into  families  in  this  way. 
That  is  what  sent  poor  Mary  out  in  such  dis- 
tress. Her  oldest  brother,  whom  she  almost 
worshiped,  I  do  believe  was  one  who  had  this 
Ohio-vmnia ;  for  he  was  affected  exactly  as  the 
doctor  describes.  He  was  a  noble  fellow,  and 
as  true  and  honorable  in  his  words  as  in  all  his 
ordinary  actions.  But  when  he  first  went  into 
the  army  he  learned  to  smoke,  and  after  two 
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or  three  years  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
break  oil".  He  would  give  it  up  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  as  crazy 
as  any  maniac  till  he  began  to  smoke  again. 
And  so  it  went  on  till  he  began  to  drink,  and 
that  ended  his  life.  And  now  his  young  broth- 
er Jimmy  has  begun  to  smoke,  and  his  mother 
and  sisters  havejust  found  it  out,  and  they  arc 
in  dreadful  state  of  excitement.  And  Jimmy 
says  that  almost  all  the  boys  at  school  smoke, 
and  some  of  them  arc  beginning  to  drink  too, 
and  their  parents  do  not  even  suspect  it.  The 
boys  think  smoking  and  drinking  is  the  way  to 
become  gentlemen,  which,  you  know,  is  their 
chief  aim.  Oh,  what  will  become  of  us  if 
things  go  on  in  this  way?" 

Says  J  ulia  :  "I  believe  a  great  part  of  habit- 
ual smokers  are  the  victims  of  this  dreadful 
Oino-mania. 

"Then,"  said  Nelly,  "they  ought  to  go  to 
Dr.  Day  and  be  cured.  In  New  York  State 
there  is,  at  Binghamton,  an  institution  to  cure 
inebriates,  and  a  law  has  been  passed  by  which 
an  intemperate  man,  on  complaint  of  his  fami- 
ly, can  be.  tried  by  a  jury,  and  if  proved  to  be  a 
drunkard,  he  may  be  taken  by  force  and  con- 
fined in  this  institution  till  he  is  cured.  Such  a 
law  and  such  institutions  ought  to  be  in  every 
State,  and  the  victims  of  tobacco,  too,  ought  to 
be  shut  up  there  till  they  are  cured.  I  think 
this  Oino-mania  is  far  worse  than  the  other  kinds 
of  mania,  because  its  victims  arc  suffered  to  go 
at  large  and  tempt  young  men  and  boys  into 
such  dangers." 

"Well,  well,"  says  one,  "  if  all  smokers  and 
chewers  of  tobacco  were  sent  to  hospitals  there 
would  be  few  left  to  keep  the  world  mov- 
ing." 

' '  What  can  we  do,  girls  ?"  says  Clara.  * 1  Our 
brothers,  most  of  them,  are  in  this  dreadful 
habit ;  but  it  does  no  good  to  talk,  they  only 
cither  laugh  at  us  or  go  off  in  a  pet." 


"I  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  said  another : 
"let  us  ask  our  ministers  to  preach  as  Mr. 
Bccchcr  did." 

"I  can  not  do  that,"  said  a  third,  "for  our 
rector  smokes,  and  so  does  his  assistant,  and  so 
docs  the  bishop.  No  minister  who  smokes  can 
be  asked  to  preach  against  it  as  a  vice  and  sin. 
And  so  long  as  our  governors,  judges,  clergy- 
men, warriors,  and  most  honored  citizens  set 
the  example  the  young  boys  will  follow  it.  I 
do  not  see  as  we  can  do  any  thing  but  mourn." 

At  last  one  of  the  circle  exclaims,  "Let  us 
ask  some  of  the  lady  writers  in  Harper  s  Maga- 
zine and  the  Atlantic  to  prepare  a  piece  that  we 
can  give  our  brothers  and  friends  to  read." 

This  proposal  met  with  an  unanimous  ap- 
proval, and  this  article  comes  as  the  result. 
The  preceding  is  a  true  exhibition  of facts  with 
only  a  change  of  names,  place,  and  time  in  cer- 
tain portions. 

Having  introduced  some  of  the  darker  shades 
in  our  sojourn  at  Mount  Washington  a  few  of 
the  lighter  will  form  our  finis. 

At  first  all  the  gentlemen  around  us  were 
smokers.  But  ere  long  two  arrived  whose  fair 
complexion,  pure  breath,  and  fine  voices  shtnved 
that  tobacco  had  never  debased  either  mind  or 
manhood.  By  one  a  fine  guitar  was  deftly 
touched  and  mingled  with  a  cultivated,  manly 
voice.  The  other  and  his  wife  were  well- 
trained  amateur  singers.  Among  our  young 
ladies  were  unusually  sweet-toned,  cultivated 
voices.  Ere  long  a  youth  came  from  college 
who,  to  please  his  mother,  had  resisted  all  the 
tobacco  temptations  which  few  there  do  resist, 
and  he  also  added  another  to  our  choir.  So  by 
the  soft  moonlight,  in  cool  piazzas,  we  passed 
many  a  charming  hour.  To  complete  our  en- 
joyment some  of  the  dogs  and  all  the  smokers 
went  off  together  in  a  style  which  we  all  hope 
is  emblematic  of  our  future  at  Mount  Washing- 
ton and  all  over  our  land. 
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AS  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday  I  can  recall 
that  summer  evening.  I  had  just  brought 
in  the  clothes  from  the  grass-plot,  and  was 
sprinkling  and  folding  them  for  the  next  day's 
ironing.  The  flickering  blaze  of  a  little  wood- 
fire,  occupying  but  a  tithe  of  the  immense  old- 
fashioned  fire-place,  lighted  up  with  cheerful 
gleams  a  spacious,  orderly  New  England  kitch- 
en. It  was  in  the  days  when  those  who  had 
cooking-stoves  reserved  them  for  winter  use,  dis- 
creetly considering  that,  when  a  fire  was  re- 
quired only  a  part  of  the  day,  and  even  then  at 
several  different  times,  thrift  and  comfort  were 
both  on  the  side  of  the  fire-place. 

We  were  expecting  Uncle  Holcroft  to  spend 
the  night  with  us.  It  was  then  a  ride  of  two 
long  days  from  Boston ;  he  would  not  come  till 
late,  and  the  kettle,  suspended  from  the  crane, 
was  kept  boiling  that  we  might  get  his  tea  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Mother  was  in  the  sitting- 
room  with  Aunt  Brewer,  whose  husband  was 
gone  to  the  far-away  Ohio  country,  and  whose 
little  girl  was  asleep  up  stairs.  Rose  and  Alice, 
my  two  sisters,  were  asleep  also.  They  had 
tried  hard  to  keep  awake  for  Uncle  Holcroft;  but 
after  school  they  went  down  the  lane  for  swamp 
pinks  and  young  checkeiberry  leaves,  and  came 
back  so  tired  that  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
eat  their  bread  and  milk  and  go  to  bed. 

It  was  a  pleasant  night,  though  starless,  and 
windows  and  doors  were  wide  open.  Just  as  I 
had  finished  my  work  a  great  dor-beetle  came 
whirring  in  against  the  flame  of  my  candle  and 
extinguished  it.  Then  I  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step and  watched  the  little  fiery  streaks  traced 
by  the  fire-flies  on  the  inky  black  air.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  maple  near 
the  door,  or  a  faint  chirp,  as  if  a  bird  were  try- 
ing to  sing  in  his  sleep.  I  heard  the  shrill,  con- 
tinuous sound  of  myriads  of  crickets  in  the  mead- 
ow, the  fall  of  water  at  the  mill-dam  in  theAsh- 
uelot,  half  a  mile  away,  the  piping  of  frogs  in  the 
swamp,  and,  nearest  of  all  but  least  distinct  of 
all,  the  voices  of  mother  and  Aunt  Brewer  chat- 
ting in  the  sitting-room.  From  the  garden  came 
the  spicy  odor  of  the  pinks,  which  were  now  a 
mass  of  blossom  each  side  of  the  long  walk.  I 
never  recognize  that  odor  without  a  glamour 
corning  over  me,  without  fancying  for  a  moment 
that  I  sit  on  the  kitchen  door-step,  and  hear  the 
home-voices  and  the  pleasant  sounds  of  the  sum- 
mer night. 

Tresently  some  one  came  in  at  the  back  gate. 
I  knew  the  step,  and  rose  to  make  way  for  Tolly 
Watts,  the  tailoress. 

"All  alone  in  the  dark!"  said  Tolly;  "and 
wherc's  Mary  Deeth  ?" 

I  said  she  had  gone  to  Swanzcy  to  see  her  sis- 
ter. 

"And  what's  the  fire  burning  for?" 
I  told  her. 

"Well,"  rejoined  she,  "  I  don't  one  mite  be- 
grudge him  his  ride  such  a  night  as  this.  It's 
pitch  dark :  all  I  could  do  to  find  the  gate. 


Where's  your  mother?  Mrs.  Wilson  is  expect- 
ing company  from  down  below  next  week,  and 
she  wants  me  to  stay  and  help  her  turn  a  car- 
pet to-morrow*  and  I  thought  maybe  your  mo- 
ther'd  let  me  off." 

I  told  her  she  would  find  mother  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  I  followed  her  there;  for  Tolly  al- 
ways knew  every  thing  that  happened  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  not  chary  of  her  knowledge. 

She  would  not  sit  down,  but  stood  leaning 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  like  old  Mr.  Wells  in 
a  prayer-meeting.  She  was  tall  and  thin,  and 
abhorred  long  dresses ;  the  one  she  wore  that 
evening  was  even  shorter  than  usual.  She  was 
never  particular  in  the  arrangement  of  drapery, 
and  now  the  point  of  her  shawl  hung  over  her 
elbow.  She  wore  a  kind  of  bonnet  called  a 
"calash,"  made  in  the  shape  of  a  chaise-top, 
brown  in  color,  some  of  the  rattans  broken,  and 
with  the  angles  thus  made  it  was  a  fantastic 
head-piece.  Her  eyes  were  black  and  keen, 
and  never  hidden  by  the  large,  round  spectacles 
which  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  slipping 
from  her  nose.  Polly  was  repairer-general  to 
all  the  old  coats,  jackets,  trowsers,  and  carpets 
in  town.  Also  she  cut  all  the  children's  hair. 
She  usually  spent  the  night  where  she  had  been 
working  during  the  day,  and  whenever  she 
changed  quarters  carried  with  her  goose  and 
shears.  Her  ordinary  remuneration  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  for  a  day's  labor ;  but  as  she  was 
of  an  observing  turn,  and  conscientious  too,  it 
often  happened  that  she  made  a  deduction  of 
five  or  eight  cents  from  her  regular  price,  alleging 
that,  as  she  had  not  worked  steadily,  she  pre- 
ferred not  to  receive  full  pay.  She  also  made  it 
a  point  never  to  break  an  engagement;  and, 
moreover,  I  think  she  would  have  disobliged 
any  one  else  rather  than  mother,  for  she  had 
once  been  nursed  through  a  severe  illness  at  our 
house,  and  had  ever  after  felt  at  liberty  to  seek 
a  home  there  whenever  Saturday  night  found 
her  where  she  doubted  her  acceptableness  as  a 
Sunday  guest. 

"I  didn't  bring  my  goose,"  said  Tolly,  "for 
I  told  Mrs.  Wilson  if  you'd  give  way  to  any  body 
you'd  give  way  to  her.  She  asked  me  if  I  wa'n't 
afraid  to  go  round  alone  so;  'No,'  says  I,  'if 
any  one  carries  me  off  in  the  night,  they'll  be 
glad  to  bring  me  back  in  the  morning.  I  sha'n't 
meet  any  body  that  looks  worse  than  myself,' 
says  I.    What  shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Wilson?" 

"That  it  will  be  just  as  convenient  if  you 
come  here  next  week,"  motheranswered.  "  How 
is  old  Mr.  Miller  getting  along?" 

"  It  beats  all  how  he  does  hang  on,"  said 
Tolly  ;  "he  brightened  up  this  morning  and  had 
a  talk  with  the  minister.  I  hope  Mr.  Burnet 
wasn't  mealy-mouthed.  Deacon  Wilder  was  in 
to  see  him  last  week,  and  he  said  if  he  knew  he 
shouldn't  get  well  he  didn't  know  but  he'd  give 
a  hundred  dollars  to  the  missionaries.  The 
Deacon  told  him  he'd  better  do  it,  whether  or 
no.  But  he  said  if  he  got  well  he  should  want 
to  fence  in  his  three-acre  lot,  and  should  find  a 
use  for  all  he'd  got.  and  more  too." 
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"  Which  doctor  has  he?" 

"He  wouldn't  send  for  any.  He  said  he 
never  had  run  up  a  doctor's  bill,  and  never  would. 
But  last  week  the  old  lady  got  frightened  about 
him ;  so  she  came  over  to  Dr.  Adams  and  told 
him  how  set  her  husband  was,  and  asked  the 
Doctor  to  come  over  in  a  friendly  way  without 
making  any  charge  ;  and  so  he  did.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  I  should 
stick  tight  to  it,  just  like  old  Mr.  Miller.  But 
there's  a  flash  of  lightning.  There'll  be  a 
thunder-shower.  I  must  hurry  along.  Good- 
night." 

And  presently  Aunt  Brewer  said  good-night, 
too,  and  went  up  stairs  to  her  little  Katy.  In  a 
few  minutes  father  came. 

"  Your  uncle  will  not  be  here  till  Wednesday 
night,"  said  father.  "  Mr.  Haskell  met  him  in 
Boston,  and  brought  word  that  he  would  be  de- 
tained." 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  take  care  of  the  fire. 
When  I  came  back  father  gave  me  a  letter. 

"  And  I  came  near  forgetting  it  altogether," 
said  he.  "It  is  from  Hanover  ;  from  your  sis- 
ter Graham,  I  think,"  turning  to  mother. 

I  have  the  letter  still.  The  ink  is  faded,  the 
paper  discolored  and  broken  in  the  folds,  but  it 
is  still  legible,  and  it  reads  thus : 

"  Dear  Niece, — I  expect  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  my 
cousid,  Miss  Louisa  Rhodes,  daughter  of  Captain  Timothy 
Rhodes,  of  Salem.  Your  father  will  remember  him.  Miss 
Rhodes  will  spend  a  few  weeks  here,  and  I  shall  be  very 
happy  if  you  will  visit  us  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it 
will  be  pleasant  for  you  both,  particularly  as  our  Com- 
mencement is  near  at  hand,  and  there  is  usually  a  good 
deal  of  company  in  town  at  that  time.  I  hope  you  will  not 
disappoint  us,  and  the  sooner  you  may  favor  us  with  your 
company  the  better  we  shall  like  it.  If  you  should  come 
in  the  stage  it  would  bring  you  directly  to  our  door.  Your 
uncle  joins  me  in  love  to  your  father  and  mother,  yourself 
and  the  children.       Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  Janet  Graham." 

I  read  the  letter  and  then  offered  it  to  mother ; 
and  she  told  me  to  read  it  aloud. 

A  little  silence  ensued,  and  then  father  said, 
4 ;  Well,  what  about  it?" — and  mother  said  we 
had  better  consider  before  deciding,  and  that  it 
was  past  bedtime  now.  But  I  felt  sure  from 
the  tone  of  her  voice  that  she  was  disposed  to 
think  favorably  of  the  project.  So  we  all  said 
good-night  and  went  to  our  beds. 

Going  to  Hanover  for  Commencement  week 
was  a  great  event  in  those  days.  I  had  often 
heard  the  Sumner  girls,  the  Whitneys,  and  the 
Bells  talk  it  over.  The  Sumners  came  down 
from  Claremont  every  year  to  visit  at  our  house, 
and  then  mother  always  gave  a  little  party  for 
them ;  which  I,  of  course,  enjoyed  as  much  as 
any  one.  But  when  they  were  invited  in  return, 
I  did  not  share  in  the  invitation.  In  fact,  I  had 
never  in  my  life  been  asked  to  a  "grown-up 
party"  when  Aunt  Graham's  letter  came. 

I  could  hardly  believe  it  all  true  ;  and  was 
sorry,  after  I  had  put  out  my  light,  that  I  did  not 
give  the  letter  another  reading.  My  regret  did 
not  keep  me  awake  though,  for  I  fell  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  never  awoke  again  till  broad 
daylight. 


When  I  went  down  stairs  breakfast  was  al- 
most ready.  Mary  Deeth  had  started  from 
Swanzey  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after 
a  walk  of  three  miles  had  gone  zealously  to  iron- 
ing. She  frequently  took  this  walk  for  the 
pleasure  of  spending  the  evening  with  her  sister 
in  Swanzey. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Brewer  had  already  been 
discussing  the  proposed  visit.  Aunt  Brewer 
approved  it  emphatically. 

"  She  is  just  the  right  age  to  be  improved  by 
it  now,"  said  she.  "  She  will  see  more  people 
there  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  than  she  would 
in  two  years  here.  It  happens  so  fortunately,  too, 
that  she  can  ride  up  to  Claremont  with  her  Un- 
cle Holcroft.  Probably  one  of  the  boys  would 
take  her  up  to  Hanover." 

Mother  said  that  if  I  went — and  I  was  sure 
she  would  not  say  even  so  much  unless  she 
meant  me  to  go — it  was  very  well  I  had  a  new 
bonnet  this  summer. 

The  truth  is,  that  ever  since  I  could  remember 
we  had  been  obliged  to  consider  what  was  pos- 
sible rather  than  what  was  pretty  and  becom- 
ing. Things  were  mending  a  little  now,  or  it 
would  have  been  heartless  of  me  to  think  of  going 
at  all. 

"  I  think  I  must  buy  her  a  new  white  gown," 
said  mother.  *  "She  has  outgrown  hers  so 
much  that  I  scarcely  thought  it  would  do  at 
home.  Her  other  gowns  will  do  very  well  with 
the  skirts  let  down." 

"I  have  thought  about  that,"  said  Aunt 
Brewer.  "I  haven't  worn  my  dotted  Swiss  for 
two  years,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  should  lie  by  so 
long.  There  is  plenty  of  it,  and  a  piece  over 
for  a  cape.  Margaret  shall  have  it,  and  I'll 
make  it  myself.  I'll  make  the  cape  the  new 
shape,  which  Mrs.  Bowditch  sent  me  from  Bos- 
ton ;  and  you  shall  give  her  some  of  your  best 
thread  lace  to  trim  it." 

I  confess  I  thought  myself  this  was  going  on 
pretty  fast.  Mother's  lace  was  her  treasure ; 
relics  of  the  time  before  I  was  born,  when  mon- 
ey was  plentier  than  of  late.  But  she  looked 
pleased,  and  went  up  stairs,  soon  returning  with 
a  square  pasteboard  box,  which  I  knew  contain- 
ed her  precious  possessions. 

Just  then  Mary  Deeth  brought  in  the  break- 
fast, and  father  came  from  the  garden,  Rose 
and  Alice  following,  as  usual. 

To  this  day  I  remember  just  how  that  break- 
fast-table looked  ;  the  very  pattern  of  the  table- 
cloth, so  white  and  smooth  ;  the  figures  on  the 
old-fashioned  blue  and  white  china  ;  the  shin- 
ing steel  knives  and  forks ;  the  tall  china  coffee- 
pot, and  the  little,  round,  black  tea-pot  for 
mother,  who  eschewed  coffee ;  and  I  can  sec  my 
mother's  pale,  patient  face,  already,  like  my 
father's,  beginning  to  look  older  than  it  used  ; 
Aunt  Brewer's,  with  the  loveliness  of  youth  still 
on  it;  little  Katy  Brewer,  who  wore  her  absent 
fathers  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  instead  of  her 
mother's,  so  brown  and  soft;  and  my  two  sis- 
ters, Rose  and  Alice,  with  their  bright,  chang- 
ing faces ;  I  can  see  the  look  of  swift  surprise  at 
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the  news  that  Sister  Margaret  was  going  away, 
to  be  gone  perhaps  three  or  four  weeks. 

For  it  was  settled,  there  and  then,  that  I 
should  go.  Father  said  he  knew  of  no  way  in 
which  ten  or  even  twenty  dollars  could  be  better 
spent. 

After  breakfast  father  went  to  the  office,  and 
the  children  into  the  garden,  till  school-time  ; 
and  Aunt  Brewer  proposing  that  the  work  of 
arranging  my  wardrobe  should  be  done  in  her 
chamber,  where  we  should  be  more  secure  from 
interruption,  we  went  up  there,  precious  box 
and  all. 

But  what  lovely  laces !  I  did  not  before  know 
how  delicate  and  pretty  they  were.  They  had 
never  been  worn  in  my  day. 

Aunt  Brewer  brought  forward  the  dotted 
Swiss ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  beauty ;  fine  and 
sheer,  and  spotted  all  over  with  tiny  snowy 
flakes. 

I  believe  mother  did  wince  a  little  at  first 
at  Aunt  Brewer's  choice  of  laces. 

''My  dear,"  said  she,  "that  piece  cost  I 
don't  know  how  many  dollars  a  yard ;  three  or 
four,  I  am  sure.  Isn't  it  a  pity  to  use  it  for 
that  child?  Will  she  not  need  it  more  when 
she  is  older?" 

"That  child,"  replied  Aunt  Brewer,  "is  al- 
most seventeen  years  old.  She  is  going  among 
the  best  people  in  the  country.  When  will  she 
or  any  one  need  it  more  than  now?  Besides, 
she  knows  enough,  and  will  be  careful  enough, 
I  vouch  for  her,  to  use  it  as  she  ought.  I  will 
sew  it  on  myself,  so  that  the  edge  shall  not  be 
frayed  in  the  least." 

"Isn't  there  one  that  will  do  just  as  well 
which  mother  does  not  value  so  much?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  dear,"  mother  answered.  "It  is  only 
for  you  girls  that  I  keep  it.  There  is  more  left 
for  Hose  and  Alice,  when  they  need  it.  I  give 
that  to  you,  dear." 

"And  this  other,"  aunt  went  on  coolly,  "is 
cut  already.  I  must  have  this  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves." 

Mother  smiled  ;  I  saw  she  was  quite  willing. 

How  busily  we  worked  that  day !  Once  or 
twice  some  one  came  to  see  mother,  and  she 
herself  went  down  the  lane  to  Mrs.  Crandall's, 
to  carry  some  chicken-broth  and  see  how  the 
sick  girl  was — the  poor  sick  girl,  dying  of  con- 
sumption. I  remember  it  struck  me  with  a 
pang  that  the  next  dress  made  for  Lucy  Cran- 
dall  would  be  a  shroud.  Perhaps  I  needed  to 
be  sobered  by  such  a  thought,  for  I  was  a  good 
deal  excited  with  the  splendor  of  the  visions 
that  followed  one  another  through  my  mind. 

Before  night  the  dress  was  completed,  and  when 
I  saw  it  again  the  next  morning  it  was  hanging 
on  the  clothes-frame,  without  spot  or  blemish. 

After  breakfast  aunt  took  me  up  street  to 
Miss  Dodge's  milliner's  shop.    There  she  made 
me  try  on  bonnet  after  bonnet.    At  last  she 
fixed  upon  one  of  white  chip,  low-crowned  and  < 
wide-rimmed,  of  the  style  called  in  those  days  ! 
"  Gipsy,"  with  no  trimming  but  a  wreath  of  I 


delicate  white  flowers,  and  the  ribbon  which,  pass- 
ing over  the  crown,  tied  the  hat  close  to  the  face. 
This  she  ordered  sent  home,  and  next  we  went 
to  Mr.  Haskell's  store. 

Mr.  Haskell,  who  was  the  very  pink  of  cour- 
tesy, unfolded  his  goods,  piece  after  piece,  turn- 
ing them  in  every  possible  light,  and  holding 
them  up  against  himself,  that  we  might  judge 
of  the  effect ;  telling  us  that  Mrs.  Captain  Dorr 
particularly  admired  this,  and  Miss  Barton  that, 
and  Mrs.  Tewkesbury  thought  the  other  charm- 
ing, till  I,  who  was  no  veteran  in  shopping, 
grew  completely  bewildered.  Aunt  Brewer 
chose  a  silk  which,  as  she  said,  was  both  hand- 
some and  good,  and  we  came  away. 

Miss  Shurtliff,  the  mantua-maker,  promised 
the  dress  for  the  next  day  at  noon — a  promise 
which  she  punctually  fulfilled.  Aunt  Brewer 
called  me  into  her  room  to  see  it  and  to  try  it 
on.  How  pretty  it  was !  How  lovely  and  soft 
the  shining  silken  folds !  It  fitted  perfectly,  too, 
and  made  me  look  so  tall  that  I  hardly  knew 
myself  in  the  glass.  And  when  Aunt  Brewer 
had  made  me  put  on,  first  the  new  hat,  and  next 
a  white  lace  cape  which  she  had  sat  up  the 
night  before  to  finish,  the  metamorphosis  was 
complete. 

"Now  let  us  go  down  to  your  mother,"  said 
Aunt  Brewer. 

Father  and  mother  were  in  the  sitting-room. 
They  actually  did  not  know  me  for  a  moment, 
as  I  stood  near  the  door.  Mother  started  and 
exclaimed,  and  father  said  to  her:  "My  dear, 
her  face  is  exactly  like  yours  twenty  years  ago." 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Brewer,  "how  do  you 
like  my  presents  to  Margaret?  I  know  you 
will  think  the  bonnet  a  superfluity,  but  I  don't. 
I  only  want  you  to  like  it  for  her." 

"I  do  like  it  extremely,"  said  mother;  "but 
then—" 

"Ah,  but  then!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Brewer, 
"who  taught  my  Katy  to  read  and  spell  like  a 
little  angel?"  and  she  caught  up  the  child,  and, 
kissing  her,  bade  her  spell  "  Father,"  which  she 
did  in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable. 

"And  besides,"  aunt  continued,  "  there  is  no 
end  to  my  obligations  to  Margaret.  Why,  I 
can  go  whenever  and  wherever  I  like,  and  feel 
perfectly  sure  that  Katy  is  as  well  cared  for  as 
if  I  had  her  in  my  arms.  Oh,  you  must  not 
gainsay  me  the  pleasure  of  proving  that  I  value 
kindness." 

"I  don't,"  said  mother;  "only  no  one  ever 
yet  found  you  without  a  reason  for  doing  the 
kindest  thing  possible." 

Here  is  another  of  the  pictures  in  my  gallery : 
The  afternoon  sun  shone  aslant  and  quivering 
in  at  the  west  windows,  through  the  white  lilac- 
trees,  whose  foliage  rendered  it  needless  closing 
the  blinds,  and  made  golden  plashes  on  the  green 
carpet.  The  south  windows  were  open,  and 
looked  out  on  the  pleasant  garden.  Mother 
was  on  the  chintz-covered  sofa,  her  sewing  in 
her  hand,  looking  up  to  Aunt  Brewer  with  a 
pleased  look  on  her  sweet,  pale  face.  Father 
sat  with  his  hand  on  his  open  book,  his  face 
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turned  toward  us,  a  ray  of  sunshine  across  his 
gray  hair.  Aunt  Brewer  was  half  standing  half 
sitting  on  the  window-seat,  her  arm  encircling 
the  little  one,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  and  her 
beautiful  face  flushod  with  the  pleasure  of  a  kind 
deed. 

The  latch  of  the  front  gate  clicked,  and  I  ran 
up  stairs  to  lay  aside  my  finery. 

It  was  only  Miss  Dexter  come  to  hring  home 
a  book  which  Aunt  Brewer  had  lent  her.  Aunt 
had  a  brother  who  kept  a  book-store  in  Boston, 
and  who  very  often  sent  her  a  present  of  a  new 
book.  This,  I  remember,  was  called  "The  An- 
tiquary," and  it  was  so  interesting  that  I  had 
sat  up  all  one  night  to  read  it. 

Miss  Dexter  was  one  of  our  best  friends,  and 
I  had  meant  to  run  over  at  dusk  and  tell  her  of 
the  great  good  fortune  that  had  happened  tome. 
She  had  visited  Hanover  once  herself,  and  could 
tell  me  many  things  that  it  was  pleasant  to  know 
beforehand.  Rose  and  Alice  were  just  coming 
up  the  walk  with  their  skipping-ropes,  and  very 
willingly  went  over  to  tell  Mrs.  Dexter  that  we 
had  persuaded  her  daughter  to  stay  till  after  tea. 
I  Avent  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  Mary  Deeth,  who 
set  directly  about  making  wheat  "slap-jacks," 
for  she  knew  that  these,  with  raspberry  jam, 
were  Miss  Dexter's  favorite  dish. 

After  tea  we  walked  in  the  garden  and  fa- 
ther filled  a  basket  with  vegetables,  to  go  over 
to  Mrs.  Dexter ;  for  that  lady  had  found  it  so 
troublesome  trying  to  have  a  garden  of  her  own 
that  this  year  she  had  let  out  her  land  at  the 
halves,  and  unluckily  it  was  worse  than  ever. 
However,  she  was  not  obliged  to  go  without,  for 
any  neighbor  would  have  scorned  to  be  niggard- 
ly in  respect  to  the  products  of  his  garden. 

Father  went  up  street  after  tea,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  brought  me  a  box  containing  a 
little  breast-pin,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  all  made 
of  pearls  and  gold.  I  had  often  wished  for  a 
breast-pin,  but  I  never  expected  father  to  buy 
me  one  so  costly  and  beautiful  as  that. 

Uncle  Holcroft  came  just  at  dark.  He  seemed 
glad  that  I  was  going  with  him,  and  promised 
to  see  that  I  went  safely  to  Hanover.  He  said 
it  was  quite  likely  that  Cousin  Helen  Holcroft 
would  go  there  too. 

In  the  morning  I  was  early  astir.  The  sky 
was  clear,  only  for  those  long,  narrow  clouds 
that  dissolve  away  with  the  sunshine.  Already 
the  tops  of  West  Mountain  glowed  purple, 
though  to  us  the  sun  was  still  hidden  behind 
Beech-Hill.  Mother  heard  me,  and  called  me 
into  her  room  to  give  me  some  parting  counsel, 
which  it  is  certain  that  I  needed. 

We  had  an  early  breakfast,  and  then  the  chaise 
was  brought  up  to  the  door  and  my  trunk  was 
fastened  on  behind ;  the  precious  bandbox,  en- 
cased in  a  protecting  cover,  above  it.  Mother 
and  Aunt  Brewer  gave  me  a  loving  good-by  ;  fa- 
ther said,  "God  bless  you,  my  child!"  the  chil- 
dren clung  to  me  and  kissed  me,  and  I  kissed 
every  one  and  sprang  into  the  chaise. 

But  the  very  beginning  of  our  journey  came 
near  proving  disastrous.     Just  as  we  were  call- 


ing back  good-bys  to  those  which  Rose  and  Alice 
were  shouting  after  us  from  the  yreat  gate  which 
they  had  gone  out  to  close,  a  tall  figure,  with 
flying  drapery,  came  rushing  across  the  street, 
calling  out,  "Stop!  stop!"  Uncle's  pony,  be- 
ing young  and  a  stranger,  did  not  recognize 
Polly  Watts,  but  reared  and  plunged  and  finally 
stood  still,  quivering  all  over.  Polly  went  be- 
hind the  chaise  and  tossed,  through  the  opening 
left  by  the  raised  curtain,  a  letter  to  her  nephew 
in  Walpole,  which,  as  she  said,  we  could  carry 
as  well  as  not,  thereby  saving  her  the  expense 
of  postage.  Then,  bearing  with  us  her  good 
wishes,  we  took  a  fresh  start. 

Whoever  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
go  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  will  bear  me 
witness  that  along  the  whole  route,  past  green 
meadow  lands,  and  greener  clover  fields,  now 
between  way-side  elms,  now  along  open  coun- 
try, now  through  miles  of  woods,  up  hill  and 
down,  Walpole,  Bellows  Falls,  Charlestown,  it 
is  all  a  succession  of  charming  pictures.  It 
is  now  greatly  changed,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
beautiful. 

In  Charlestown  we  stopped  for  dinner ;  and 
as  the  travel  which  then  passed  through  the  coun- 
try was  in  slight  proportion  to  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  remarkable  that  ourselves  and  one 
other  were  all  the  guests  who  sat  down  at  the 
dinner-table.  This  third  person  was  a  small 
man,  with  sharp  eyes  and  unprepossessing  of  as- 
pect. I  thought  him  disagreeably  inquisitive, 
for  he  seemed  bent  on  eliciting  from  Uncle  Hol- 
croft every  possible  item  of  intelligence.  He 
even  followed  us  to  the  door,  and  glancing  back 
as  we  drove  away  I  saw  him  seating  himself  on 
a  bench,  apparently  with  a  view  to  seeing  the 
last  of  us. 

We  reached  Claremont  at  dusk.  To  my  great 
joy  Cousin  Helen  decided  that  night  on  going 
with  me  to  Hanover,  not  to  visit  at  Uncle 
Graham's,  but  at  a  friend's  in  Norwich,  which 
she  said  was  so  near  that  we  could  meet  almost 
daily. 

On  Monday  Helen's  brother  took  us  to  Han- 
over. The  afternoon  sun  was  making  long 
shadows  as  we  came  into  the  town.  Helen  point- 
ed out  to  me  the  college  buildings,  the  churches, 
the  professors'  houses,  and,  finally,  Uncle  Gra- 
ham's. It  was  a  white  house,  with  a  good  deal 
of  foliage  about  it,  standing  high,  and  with  a 
long  bricked  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  door. 

A  gentleman  was  going  up  the  walk  as  we 
drove  to  the  gate.  Hearing  us,  he  turned  and 
retraced  his  steps. 

"It  is  your  Uncle  Graham,"  said  Helen. 
"  Good-evening,  Dr.  Graham,  we  have  brought 
you  a  guest." 

"What,  Margaret?  have  you  brought  Mar- 
garet ?"  and  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  "  My  dear 
child,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  !" 

His  greeting  was  spoken  with  a  cordiality 
which  won  me  at  once.  He  would  have  per- 
suaded Helen  also  to  come  in;  but  that  would 
disappoint  her  friend,  so  my  things  were  taken 
off  the  chaise,  and  uncle  led  me  into  the  house. 
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Aunt  Graham  received  me  very  kindly.  She 
was  a  tall,  stately  lady  of  middle  age,  and  hand- 
somely dressed  in  a  dark,  shining  silk.  I  could 
not  remember  to  have  seen  her  before,  though 
she  said  she  recollected  me  perfectly.  She  led 
me  up  stairs  to  a  large,  pleasant  room. 

"Don't  stop  to  open  your  trunk  and  change 
your  dress,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "  Our  tea  is  all 
ready  ;  we  were  waiting  for  the  Doctor.  There 
is  no  one  you  need  mind.  Just  bathe  your  face 
and  smooth  your  hair,  you  will  do  nicely." 

I  obeyed  directions  while  Aunt  Graham  wait- 
ed for  me,  telling  me  the  while  of  a  letter  she 
had  that  day  received  from  my  father,  written 
the  morning  on  which  I  left ;  and  asking  ques- 
tions about  every  one  at  home. 

Then  she  took  me  down  intoa  brightly-lighted 
parlor  where  were  Uncle  Graham,  a  young  lady, 
and  two  young  gentlemen.  I  remember  that 
the  ceremony  of  introduction  to  strangers,  quite 
more  elaborate  and  particular  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  somewhat  intimidated  me,  but  the  stir 
of  going  out  to  tea  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
summoning  my  self-possession.  I  had  heard  of 
Miss  Rhodes,  that  she  was  an  uncommonly  fash- 
ionable and  accomplished  young  person,  and  I 
secretly  felt  a  little  dread  of  her ;  but  her  affa- 
bility set  me  at  ease  directly.  From  the  con- 
versation at  tahle  I  learned  that  both  the  young 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Chantry  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  had 
been  in  France,  and  I  afterward  learned  that 
they  had  traveled  together  through  various  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  were  looked  upon  as  quite 
accomplished  and  intelligent.  They  were  dif- 
ferent as  possible  in  person  and  manners,  yet 
each  handsome  and  well-bred.  Mr.  Chantry  I 
thought  more  distinguished-looking;  be  was 
taller,  and  his  face  wore  an  habitually  grave 
expression,  which  at  times  gave  place  to  a  smile 
of  rare  beauty.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  was  slight  in 
figure,  and  quite  pale,  with  jet-black  hair  and 
eyes.  He  was  a  profuse  talker,  full  of  persi- 
flage ;  and  through  his  polished  courtesy  was 
perceptihle  a  vein  of  condescension  which  some- 
times assumed  the  guise  of  mocking  deference 
and  was  then  a  little  annoying. 

When  we  went  back  into  the  parlor  Uncle 
Graham  took  me  beside  him  on  a  sofa,  and  I  an- 
swered him  no  end  to  questions  about  our  towns- 
folk, whom  he  seemed  to  remember  as  if  he  had 
left,  them  but  yesterday.  And  he,  in  return, 
told  me  of  incidents  which  happened  in  his 
younger  days;  in  particular  of  Dr.  D.,  now  a 
staid  medical  practitioner,  held  in  respect  of  all 
men,  but  in  his  youth  little  better  than  one  of 
the  thoughtless.  He  had  been  sent  to  Fitzwill* 
iam  to  pass  a  brief  rustication  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seaton  ;  and  the  propri- 
ety of  imitating  the  excellent  traits  of  that  wor- 
thy person  having  been  somewhat  pointedly  en- 
forced upon  him,  D.'s  first  measure  was  to  pro- 
cure and  indue  a  suit  of  clothing  which  was  a 
fac-simile  of  that  ordinarily  worn  by  the  parson  ; 
shovel  hat,  braided  cue,  small-clothes,  knee- 
buckles,  shoe-buckles,  and  all ,  nay,  he  carried 
his  zeal  so  far  as  to  don  a  pair  of  huge  specta- 


cles; so  that  when  he  walked  abroad  in  F., 
emphasizing  his  steps  with  a  substantial  cane, 
at  a  little  distance  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  was  pupil  or  minister  who  was  taking 
the  air.  Of  course,  while  thus  accoutred,  D. 
was  not  careful  to  bring  himself  into  juxtapo- 
sition with  his  reverence.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon, however,  brought  about  a  fatal  contre- 
temps. Parson  Seaton  had  at  a  late  hour  laid 
aside  his  intention  of  an  evening  ride  to  Jaffrey, 
to  exchange  pulpits  on  the  morrow  with  a  brother 
clergyman.  Coming  from  his  own  door-steps 
into  the  street,  about  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
walk,  he  squarely  encountered  his  double.  The 
latter,  trusting  somewhat  in  his  disguise — more 
in  the  approaching  dusk,  hoped  to  escape  recog- 
nition, and  with  a  suave  wave  of  the  hand,  even 
in  this  his  desperate  estate,  mischievously  bor- 
rowed from  his  prototype,  was  passing  on.  But 
the  reverend  eyes  were  too  keen.  The  result 
was  that  the  suit,  obtained  at  no  inconsiderable 
outlay  of  skill  and  pocket-money,  was  subjected 
to  confiscation,  and  young  D.  thenceforth  ap- 
peared in  his  own  ordinary  garb.  Moreover, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  thereafter 
seemed  to  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  His 
escapades  grew  traditional,  and  himself  in  favor 
with  all  men. 

While  Uncle  Graham  had  been  recounting 
this  story  to  me,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  also 
to  Mr.  Chantry,  who  had  approached  us,  Aunt 
Graham  had  been  persuading  Miss  Rhodes  to 
favor  us  with  some  music.  To  play  on  the 
piano-forte  was  an  accomplishment  much  more 
rare  then  than  now.  But  then,  as  now,  a  young 
lady  waited  to  be  twice  asked  before  she  con- 
ferred on  others  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  such 
music  as  was  in  her  power,  and  Miss  Rhodes 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  So,  after  duly 
uttering 

"Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay, 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play," 

she  took  her  seat  at  the  instrument,  marshaled 
thither  by  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  who  remained  beside 
her  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  her  music-book. 

Miss  Rhodes  looked  very  brilliant,  sitting 
there  in  her  handsome  green-silk  dress,  her 
white  shoulders  covered  with  a  pretty  blonde 
lace  cape,  around  her  neck  a  gold  chain,  and  a 
watch  at  her  side.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a 
soft  brown  color,  just  tinged  with  red,  was  braid- 
ed and  brought  around  the  forehead  in  a  way 
much  worn  at  that  time,  and  to  her  face  very 
becoming.  Then  her  hands,  sparkling  with 
rings,  and  flitting  so  easily  over  the  keys,  were 
well-shaped,  and  scarcely  less  white  than  the 
ivory  itself. 

She  played  a  variety  of  pieces,  some  of  which 
I  had  heard  before,  but  an  entirely  new  one  was 
a  long,  difficult  composition,  called  the  Battle 
of  Prague,  into  which  was  introduced  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
from  the  stately  martial  strains  which  inflame 
the  courage  of  the  soldier  to  the  booming  of 
guns,  the  clashing  of  weapons,  and  even  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying.     At  least 
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that  is  what  Miss  Rhodes  afterward  explained 
to  me.  I  distinctly  recollect  that  Mr.  Foshrooke, 
who  was  at  that  moment  reaching  forward  to 
turn  a  leaf,  gave  a  perceptible  little  jump  at  one 
of  the  bangs  of  the  cannon.  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  my  handkerchief  to  my  lips,  for  if  I  ever 
in  my  life  beheld  fun  leap  from  the  eyes  of  a  hu- 
man being  I  then  saw  that  exhibition  from  those 
of  Mr.  Chantry.  Mr.  Foshrooke  sent  a  sharp 
glance  over  our  way,  but  lam  sure  he  saw  nothing. 

The  young  gentlemen  left  together  about  nine 
o'clock;  and  Aunt  Graham  saying  that  she 
liked  her  girls  to  go  to  bed  early,  we  soon  said 
good-night  and  went  up  stairs. 

While  we  were  brushing  our  hair  Miss  Rhodes 
told  me  that  Mr.  Chantry  was  a  ward  of  Uncle 
Graham,  and  was  always  at  home  in  the  house; 
that  Mr.  Fosbrooke's  father  was  a  Virginian, 
and  had  married  a  French  lady  who  died  while 
her  only  child,  this  Mr.  Foshrooke,  was  only 
two  or  three  years  old.  He  inherited  all  his 
mother's  large  estate,  which  was  mostly  in  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  would  some  day 
go  there  to  live.  He  too  had  the  freedom  of 
the  house  because  of  an  old  friendship  between 
his  father  and  Uncle  Graham.  She  had  learned 
this,  she  said,  from  Aunt  Graham.  From  this, 
I  scarcely  know  how,  she  diverged  into  dress, 
and  was  describing  tc  me  a  new  fashion  for  waist 
and  sleeves,  which  was  the  prettiest  she  had  ever 
seen  ;  and  though  I  tried  hard  to  avoid  the  im- 
politeness of  falling  asleep  while  she  was  talking 
to  me,  my  efforts  were  futile.  I  certainly  lost 
a  part  of  the  description. 

A  bell  awoke  us  in  the  morning.  While  Ave 
were  dressing  I  learned  from  Miss  Rhodes  that 
in  about  two  weeks  the  Commencement  Ball 
would  take  place.  This,  she  said,  would  be  a 
grand  affair,  since  every  body  of  any  note  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  would  make  a  point  of  being 
present.  She  had  been  here  twice  before  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  enjoyed  it  extremely. 

When  we  went  down  Uncle  Graham  was  in 
the  breakfast-room. 

"Prompt  to  time,  girls !"  said  Aunt  Graham, 
whom  we  saw  through  the  open  door  arranging 
her  collar  at  a  glass  in  her  own  room.  "That 
is  the  kind  of  guests  I  like.  You  deserve  praise. 
Are  you  always  so  early  a  riser,  Margaret?" 

I  said  it  was  not  very  praiseworthy  of  me  if 
I  were,  since  there  was  always  so  much  to  be 
done  at  home,  particularly  since  mother  was  not 
well  enough  to  do  much  work. 

So  then  uncle  made  me  tell  him  every  thing 
that  I  was  used  to  do  at  home ;  such  as  skim- 
ming the  cream  and  churning,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  waxing  the  furniture,  preparing  the  veg- 
etables for  dinner,  and  making  bread  and  cake, 
pies  and  puddings. 

Miss  Rhodes  exclaimed  that  it  must  be  perfect- 
ly awful ;  that  she  should  be  miserable  to  spend 
her  life  so. 

No,  I  told  her;  there  was  nothing  hard  in 
what  I  had  to  do ;  that  it  was  really  pleasant, 
when  you  were  accustomed  to  it,  to  try  how 
skillfully  and  quickly  you  could  accomplish  it. 


"But  the  cooking,"  said  she,  "I'm  sure  I 
should  detest  that." 

"  Why  that,"  said  I,  "is  what  I  like  best  of 
all ;  for  it  is  agreeable  to  think  you  can  give 
your  friends  pleasure,  even  if  it  be  in  a  thing  so 
unimportant  as  bread  and  butter." 

"But  I  do  not  regard  such  things  as  unim- 
portant, "  said  Aunt  Graham.  "  I  do  not  by  an  y 
means  think  lightly  of  accomplishments ;  but 
they  are,  after  all,  only  the  mint,  anise,  and  cum- 
in, compared  with  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  some  of  which  are  surely  comprehended  in 
ordering  one's  house  aright.  Things  are  very 
different  now  from  what  they  were  when  I  was 
young." 

"But  you  know,"  said  Miss  Rhodes,  "that 
a  young  lady  has  now  to  learn  so  many  different 
things  ;  more  than  when  you  were  a  girl." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Graham,  "  I  do  know- 
it.  But  a  young  lady  expects  now  as  much  as 
then  to  be  married  and  to  keep  house  ;  you  need 
not  blush  so,  girls ;  you  know  that  it  is  true ; 
and  since  it  is  true,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  in- 
sure the  possibility  of  making  one's  house  a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  home?  And  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  promote  the  comfort  of  a  home 
than  knowing  how  every  kind  of  housework  can 
be  best  done." 

"  I  should  dearly  love  to  know  how  to  play 
on  the  piano  like  Miss  Rhodes,"  I  said. 

"And  I  should  dearly  love  to  know  how  to 
do  all  those  nice  things  which  you  can  do,"  said 
she,  good-naturedly." 

"Yes,"  Uncle  Graham  said,  "  you  should  both 
of  you  know  and  practice  the  whole  duty  of  wo- 
man. And  now,"  added  he,  "I  have  a  ride  of 
five  miles  before  me  this  pleasant  morning ; 
whom  can  I  have  for  company?" 

Miss  Rhodes  said  she  wanted  to  finish  her  new 
crape  Vandyke.  I  was  very  glad  to  go.  Aunt 
charged  me  to  see  that  Uncle  came  back  in  time 
for  dinner. 

It  was  a  charming  ride,  over  the  dewy  hills 
and  through  miles  of  dark  shady  woods.  Uncle 
asked  particularly  about  father,  and  I  told  him 
of  the  money  which  had  been  lost  through  Mr. 
Harvey  ;  of  father's  being  himself  obliged  to  pay 
it  all  to  the  bank ;  but  now  all  that  was  set- 
tled, and  we  were  getting  along  very  well ;  this 
year  father  had  put  a  new  fence  around  the  gar- 
den and  front-yard  and  had  the  blinds  painted, 
which  improved  the  looks  of  every  thing.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  which  Uncle  did  not  care 
to  hear  about,  from  the  household  downward. 
So  I  told  him  of  all ;  of  Mrs.  Marsh ;  the  horn- 
less cow,  which  gave  such  creamy  milk ;  of  the 
children's  poultry-yard,  which  kept  us  in  eggs 
and  chickens  the  whole  year  round  ;  and  of  Wel- 
lington, the  horse,  which  father  would  not  sell, 
just  because  he  was  too  old  to  be  of  service  to 
any  one,  and  he  had  been  so  faithful  a  servant 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  if  he  were  not  allowed  to 
end  his  days  in  peace. 

"My  dear,"  said  Uncle,  "I  wish  your  father 
had  come  to  me  when  he  was  in  trouble.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  help  him." 
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I  told  him  that  we  had  never  had  to  do  with- 
out things  which  we  needed  ;  only  some  things 
which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have. 
Mother  said  that  good  had  come  of  it ;  that  we 
had  learned  self-denial  and  thoughtfulness  for 
each  other ;  that,  as  to  the  new  books,  which 
we  missed  most  of  all,  it  was  perhaps  no  matter, 
for  we  read  the  old  ones  over  and  over ;  and 
finally,  that  mother  said  she  hoped  we  had  learn- 
ed to  trust  more  in  God. 

"Margaret,"  said  Uncle,  "did  your  mother 
ever  tell  you  that  she  once  saved  me  from  being 
a  very  bad  boy  ?" 

"No,  Sir,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  ask  her  about  it  when  you  go  home. 
And  now,  dear,  tell  me  how  much  money  you 
have  brought  with  you." 

I  told  him,  and  that  it  was  plenty ;  father 
had  offered  me  more,  but  I  did  not  need  it. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  people  can  not  always 
have  their  own  way  ?"  said  he,  smiling,  and  then 
he  produced  a  little  roll,  and  told  me  there  was 
my  pocket-money  ;  that  I  was  to  spend  it  just 
as  I  pleased,  and,  if  there  were  not  enough,  to 
come  for  more. 

"Do  you  really  mean,  Uncle,"  said  I,  when 
I  had  tried  to  thank  him,  "  that  I  may  use  it  ex- 
actly as  I  like?" 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  to  do  with  it  precisely, 
in  every  respect,  as  you  please,  dear,"  he  an- 
swered. 

Some  very  pleasant  visions  flitted  before  me. 
Mother  had  once  or  twice  said  that  she  should 
like  a  new  parlor  carpet,  and  then  she  could 
take  the  old  one  for  the  west  chamber;  and  only 
last  week  she  said  it  would  save  trouble  if  there 
were  another  bureau  to  hold  the  children's 
clothes.  I  knew  very  well  why  the  carpet  and 
bureau  were  not  forthcoming,  and  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  this  little  package  in  my  hand 
would  help  toward  such  things. 

"  What  is  your  best  gown,  Margaret?"  asked 
Uncle. 

I  told  him  about  Aunt  Bre.wer's  presents ;  and 
he  seemed  really  pleased,  and  said  Aunt  Brewer 
was  every  inch  a  lady. 

When  we  came  home  I  was  glad  to  find  Miss 
Rhodes  dressed  and  just  going  down  stairs.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone  a  minute.  I  just  turned 
the  key  in  the  door  and  knelt  down  and  said  a 
thanksgiving.  For  you  see  those  little  gold 
pieces  were  not  merely  round  bits  of  stamped 
metal,  but  carpet,  bureau,  a  gown  or  a  shawl 
for  mother,  a  surtout  for  father,  a  bonnet  and 
frock  apiece  for  Rose  and  Alice — oh !  no  end  of 
treasures. 

After  I  was  dressed  I  waited  a  few  minutes 
for  the  redness  to  go  away  from  my  eyes,  and 
then  I  went  down  stairs. 

Messrs.  Chantry  and  Fosbrooke  came  to  din- 
ner that  day,  as,  indeed,  they  usually  did. 
While  we  were  at  table,  Uncle  Graham's  black 
Sam  announced  that  a  gentleman  at  the  door 
wished  to  speak  with  Mr.  Fosbrooke. 

"Why  didn't  you  show  him  to  the  library, 
Sam  ?"  said  Uncle. 


Sam  shut  the  door  carefully,  and  approaching 
a  step  nearer,  replied,  with  a  wide  smile: 

"You  see,  Sir,  I  didn't  know  wherrer  he 
otter  be  left  in  the  liherry  alone,  Sir." 

A  smile  went  round  the  table  ;  Mr.  Fosbrooke 
colored  a  little. 

"A  man  about  a  horse,  I  presume,  Sir," 
said  he  to  Uncle.  "  Sam,  tell  him  to  come  to 
my  room  at  Evans's  at  three  o'clock." 

"A  new  horse,  Fosbrooke?"  said  Uncle. 

"Yes,  Sir.  You  know  you  proposed  to  take 
the  other  off  my  hands." 

"Yes.    Well,  be  careful." 

"I  will,  Sir."  But  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  been  as  well  pleased  if  the  horse  had  not 
been  brought  up  at  table,  and  Aunt,  who  per- 
ceived his  annoyance,  began  talking  of  some- 
thing else. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Rhodes  showed  me  her 
dresses.  I  could  truly  say  that  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  so  pretty  a  wardrobe.  She  liked  them 
to  be  admired,  but  said  she  did  not  know,  after 
all,  if  being  the  family  pet  as  she  was  when  at 
home,  and  being  sure  of  every  possible  gratifica- 
tion for  which  she  expressed  a  wish,  was  quite 
compensation  for  having  no  sister.  I  thought 
of  Rose  and  Alice,  and  knew  that  to  me  all  the 
luxury  in  the  world  would  not  make  good  the 
place  of  either. 

For  all  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  beautiful 
clothing.  I  have  always  liked  it,  and  to  this 
day  I  regard  a  desire  to  be  handsomely  and  be- 
comingly dressed  as  an  impulse  to  he  cherished 
instead  of  a  sin  to  be  uprooted. 

Aunt  Graham  came  in  just  as  Miss  Rhodes 
was  unfolding  a  light  blue  crape,  spotted  through- 
out with  gold.  "This,"  said  she,  "you  must 
see  in  the  evening  to  judge  of  it  fairly.  It  is 
the  prettiest  thing  I  have,  and  it  is  a  present 
from  this  charming  lady  ;"  turning  to  Aunt  and 
courtesying  to  the  ground. 

"Margaret,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Graham, 
"you  are  younger  than  I;  go  down  and  open 
the  lowest  drawer  of  the  bureau  in  my  room, 
and  bring  up  the  parcel  you  will  find  lying  there." 

I  went  and  returned. 

"  Undo  it,  dear,"  said  she ;  "  it  is  your  ball- 
dress.  I  must  have  my  two  girls  look  as  well 
as  the  rest." 

It  was  the  loveliest  white  crape,  as  thin  as  a 
cobweb,  and  with  silver  flecks  all  over  it,  which 
shimmered  in  the  light  just  like  dew-drops. 

"You  know,"  said  she,  "I  could  not  venture 
on  a  color  till  I  saw  you.  But  every  one  looks 
well  in  white;  and  I  do  believe  that  nothing- 
else  would  have  been  so  pretty  for  you." 

Wasn't  it  kind  of  her?  and  is  it  any  wonder 
that  I  began  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
that  ball  ?  I  certainly  did  look  forward  to  it  as 
something  invested  with  dreamy,  mystic  beauty  ; 
something  all  made  up  of  flowers  and  music, 
fair  shapes  and  graceful  motions. 

The  time  went  by  quite  fast  enough,  however. 
What  with  a  little  sewing,  writing  twice  a  week 
a  long  letter  home,  reading  new  books,  which 
were  much  plentier  here  than  at  our  house,  I 
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should  not  have  minded  if  the  days  had  been 
twice  as  long.  We  came  to  know  other  young 
people,  and  there  were  drives,  and  gipsy-par- 
ties, and  often  an  evening-party  or  a  concert; 
and  I  liked  them  all. 

One  evening  we  were  at  home  alone.  The 
gentlemen  had  been  off  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
and  did  not  return  till  tea-time;  and  then  Mr. 
Chantry  came  by  himself.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  was 
gone  to  Woodstock.  He  had  heard  of  a  horse 
which  would  match  the  one  he  had  just  bought, 
and  had  gone  to  see  about  it. 

"It  is  the  only  thing  in  which  Fosbrooke 
shows  himself  a  boy,"  said  Uncle,  "this  passion 
for  fast  horses.  There's  this  comfort  though, 
he's  sure  to  come  out  of  it  all  right,  after  all. 
I'm  not  afraid  for  him." 

"No,"  said  Aunt;  "only  I  shall  be  glad 
when  he  does  come  out  of  it." 

"  So  shall  I.    See  here,  girls ;  here  are  some 
new  books." 

In  those  times  people  had  to  depend  mostly 
on  England  for  Magazine  literature,  and  indeed 
for  all  literature.  Uncle  had  brought  two  new 
books,  by  the  author  of  Waverley,  Kenilworth 
and  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  besides  a  quantity  of 
new  Magazines.  There  was  much  pleasant  talk, 
and  Uncle,  who  dearly  loved  poetry,  made  Mr. 
Chantry  read  aloud.  I  had  for  a  long  time 
looked  eagerly  for  the  signatures  "  F.  H."  and 
"L.  E.  L.,"  but  that  night  I  first  learned  that 
these  letters  meant  Felicia  Hemans  and  Letitia 
E.  Landon. 

Mr.  Chantry  read  the  "Sicilian  Captive"  and 
"Graves  of  a  Household,"  and  when  he  had 
done  Uncle  said : 

"  Thank  you,  Chantry,  thank  you.  I'd  rath- 
er hear  you  read  than  any  one  else  I  know  of." 

I  secretly  thought  just  the  same.  Often  aft- 
erward I  read  those  pieces,  and  never  without 
remembering  that  evening. 

The  clock  struck  eleven.    None  of  us  dream- 
ed it  was  so  late. 

"  I  should  not  stay  so  long,"  said  Mr.  Chan- 
try," rising  to  go,  "if it  were  not  so  pleasant 
here.    I  have  had  a  delightful  evening." 

"  So  have  I,  Chantry,"  said  Uncle. 

"And  I,"  "And  I,"  each  of  us  added— I 
last,  and  as  I  spoke  I  met  Mr.  Chantry's  look, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  how  very  beau- 
tiful his  eyes  were  when  they  smiled.  He  said 
good-night,  and  went  away. 

Such  charming  weather  as  we  had  seemed 
sent  on  purpose  to  add  to  our  pleasure.  It  had 
rained  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  the 
sky  was  all  blue  splendor,  while  every  leaf  and 
grass-blade  was  jeweled  with  the  clinging  rain-  I 
drops. 

"Margaret,"  said  Uncle  at  breakfast,  "I 
found  at  the  post-office  this  morning  aline  from  1 
your  Cousin  Helen,  asking  me  to  bring  you  over 
to  Norwich  for  the  day.  I  have  an  engagement  J 
this  forenoon,  but  Mr.  Chantry  has  to  go  there 
to-day,  and  I  asked  him  to  drive  over  in  the 
chaise,  so  that  he  could  take  vou  and  bring  vou 
hack." 


I  don't  know  if  I  was  altogether  pleased.  In 
the  first  place,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Chantry  could 
not  help  taking  me,  even  if  he  did  not  like  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  I  was  afraid  he  would  find  me 
dull  in  so  long  a  drive.    I  do  believe  if  I  could 
;  have  devised  an  excuse  I  should  have  done  so. 
j  I  spoke  about  helping  Aunt  stone  the  raisins  for 
!  cake — she  was  going  to  have  a  little  party  the 
j  next  evening — but  Miss  Rhodes  volunteered  all 
the  aid  needed. 

"Besides,"  said  Aunt,  "  I  want  you  to  per- 
suade Helen  to  come  over  to-morrow  morning 
and  stay  the  rest  of  the  week  with  us."  ■ 

"  And  I  promised  Chantry,"  said  Uncle, 
"that  you  would  not  keep  him  waiting.  He 
will  be  here  at  nine  o'clock.  Better  start  early, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  warm  day." 
So  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
Mr.  Chantry  may  have  conjectured  that  I  felt 
myself  rather  forced  upon  his  courtesy,  for  he 
managed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  to  set 
me  at  ease  in  respect  to  my  first  annoyance,  and 
as  to  the  second,  it  never  recurred  to  me  all  the 
way. 

I  have  said  what  a  charming  morning  it  was. 
Some  pine-woods  that  we  passed  through,  with 
their  cool,  green  depths,  and  delicious,  resinous 
odor,  suggested  something  that  he  had  seen 
abroad  ;  and  he  had  seen  so  much,  and  spoke  of 
it  so  simply  and  pleasantly,  that  he  made  every 
moment  interesting.  And  presently  I  grew  so 
much  at  ease  that  I  could  talk  too ;  and  he 
seemed  to  like  as  well- to  hear  of  the  hills  and 
rivers,  the  birds  and  wild-flowers  around  our 
own  home  in  K   as  I  of  the  endless  won- 
ders he  had  seen  in  the  old  country. 

When  avc  reached  the  place  where  Cousin 
Helen  was  staying,  I  exclaimed  at  sight  of  the 
house,  it  was  so  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It 
stood  on  a  hill-side;  great,  stately  trees  grew 
around  ;  not  in  stiff,  artificial  rows,  but  as  if 
grouped  in  Nature's  own  sweet  waywardness. 
In  front  were  tall  pillars,  wound  around  with 
woodbine.  The  sloping  lawn  was  intensely 
green,  and  still  brilliant  with  the  rain-sparkle. 
On  the  right  were  glimpses  of  a  garden,  all  in 
bloom. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chantry,"  I  cried,  "look  at  those 
roses!  and  the  lilies!  look  at  those  vines,  clear 
over  the  roof!  Did  you  ever  see  a  place  so 
lovely?" 

"I  have  often  seen  that,"  said  he,  smiling, 
but  with  a  tremulous,  tender  smile,  such  as  I 
had  not  before  seen.  "  That  used  to  be  nay 
home,  Miss  Eliot.  My  father  and  mother  lived 
and  died  there.  I  never  lived  elsewhere  till  I 
was  fifteen,  almost  sixteen  years  old." 

I  did  not  wonder  that  his  smile  grew  tremu- 
lous. 

We  went  up  the  graveled  carriage-sweep,  and 
Helen  came  with  her  friend  to  the  door  To  wel- 
come us.  Mr.  Chantry  would  not  come  in,  but 
promised  to  return  in  the  afternoon  for  tea. 

Cousin  Helen  led  me  up  stairs  to  her  room. 
This  looked  westward,  and  the  view  from  the 
windows  was  superb  ;  a  magnificent  amphithea- 
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tre  of  mountains,  peak  beyond  peak,  in  limitless 
variety  of  form,  and  covered  to  the  summit  with 
greenness.  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  look- 
ing. 

We  went  down  stairs  and  sat  in  a  room  whose 
open  windows,  extending  to  the  ground,  looked 
out  on  the  garden.  The  air  was  quite  full  of 
fragrance  ;  from  a  tree  near  by  came  the  sweet, 
prolonged  notes  of  a  thrush.  It  was  a  perfect 
day — soft,  calm,  and  bright — and  we  just  gave 
ourselves  up  to  enjoying  it. 

Altogether  that  day,  as  I  look  back  on  it 
through  the  long  years  of  my  life,  stands  from 
beginning  to  end  undimmed  by  a  single  blemish. 

I  found  that  Helen  knew  Mr.  Chantry,  and 
had  long  known  him.  His  mother  had  been 
her  school-mate  at  Mr.  Dunham's  in  Windsor, 
and  one  of  her  dearest  friends.  They  used  to 
exchange  visits;  and  only  a  few  weeks  after 
Helen's  return  from  one  of  these,  a  terrible  epi- 
demic which  ravaged  the  country,  swept  away, 
within  a  month  of  each  other,  the  father,  mother, 
and  two  children,  leaving  Philip  Chantry  an  or- 
phan and  alone.  So  Helen  and  he  had  been 
friends.  All  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Europe  he 
used  to  write  to  her.  She  said  she  would  show 
me  his  letters  when  we  went  back  to  Claremont. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  the  garden.  This 
included  a  large  space  behind  the  house,  and 
among  its  pleasantest  features  were  the  terraced 
grass-plots,  whereon  grew  thickets  of  flowering 
shrubs,  many  already  out  of  bloom,  but  many, 
also,  in  perfection  of  florescence.  Some  of  these 
were  new  to  me,  and  particularly  the  beautiful 
Scotch  laburnum  and  the  flame-colored  azalea. 
We  went  up  flights  of  steps,  and  at  the  highest 
point,  under  a  fragrant  fir-balsam,  whose  brown 
cones  strewed  the  ground,  was  a  rustic  summer- 
house.  From  this  we  could  see  far  up  and  down 
the  valley  of  the  river  ;  on  one  side  the  mount- 
ains of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  other  those  of 
Vermont;  here  and  there  the  white  gleam  of 
villages,  with  their  church-spires,  and  shining 
ponds — many  a  one  with  their  frames  of  green. 
It  was  all  lovelier  than  I  could  have  imagined ; 
but  over  it  all  was  a  shade  of  sadness,  for  there 
in  the  grave-yard,  half  a  mile  away,  yet  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  stood  the 
white  monument  which  marked  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Chantry  family — father,  mother,  and 
children.  Their  eyes,  folded  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  would  look  nevermore  on  this  exquisite 
harmony  of  outline  and  color — this  fair  blend- 
ing of  earth  and  sky  and  water — this  perpet- 
ually renewed  miracle  of  the  sunset. 

"Let  us  go  in,"  said  Helen  ;  "  Mr.  Chantry 
may  have  come."  But  we  were  too  late;  he 
was  just  ascending  the  upper  flight  of  steps. 

"I  am  just  in  time,"  said  he,  seating  him- 
self oi^.thc  steps.  "  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  miss  this." 

Already  the  disk,  too  resplendent  for  human 
vision,  met  the  mountain  slope  and  slowly  sank 
beyond.  The  western  sky  became  suffused  with 
hues  of  inexpressible  loveliness;  rose,  purple, 
and  amber  all  blending  in  misty  softness.  We 


watched  in  silence.  Helen  was  the  first  to 
speak : 

"  'And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  min- 
gled with  fire,  and  them  that  had  gotten  the  vic- 
tory stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps 
of  God.'" 

And  in  the  brief  stillness  which  ensued  it 
would  scarcely  have  seemed  to  me  marvelous 
if  once  more,  as  of  old,  the  angels  of  God  had 
appeared  at  eventide. 

I  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  persuade  Helen 
to  go  over  with  U3  that  evening  to  Hanover. 
She  would  only  promise  to  come  the  next  day, 
and  we  bade  her  good-night. 

There  was  a  moon  not  yet  full,  but  so  light 
that  one  could  not  tell  when  day  ended  and 
night  began.  The  sky  was  one  such  as  I  have 
not  often  seen  ;  as  if  a  single  cloud  overspread- 
ing the  whole  vault  were  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, yet  these  not  displaced,  and  through  the 
rifts  you  saw  the  clear  intense  purple  distance, 
with  here  and  there  the  burning  splendor  of  a 
star.  I  can  recall  it  now  as  it  impressed  me 
then  ;  and  still  to  me  it  as  far  surpasses  in  grand- 
eur a  cloudless  sky  as  a  life  of  ceaseless  benefi- 
cence one  of  graceful  repose. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  village  lights 
shone  from  the  windows.  I  was  just  thinking 
how  to  express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Chantry 
when  he  forestalled  me  by  thanking  me  for  ren- 
dering, as  he  said,  the  ride  so  pleasant  to  him. 

Cousin  Helen  came  early  the  next  day,  and, 
as  she  always  did,  made  every  one  the  happier 
for  her  presence. 

We  were  careful  to  be  ready  for  the  party  in 
good  season ;  for  as  soon  as  lamps  were  lighted 
it  would  be  time  to  expect  our  guests.  We  did 
our  best  also  to  look  well.  Aunt  Graham  had 
on  her  pearl-gray  satin,  and  a  new  cap  with 
pink  ribbons ;  Cousin  Helen  was,  as  she  always 
dressed,  in  handsome  black ;  Miss  Rhodes  wore 
her  light  green  crape  ;  and  I  my  new  silk,  Aunt 
Brewer's  gift,  just  the  color  of  a  peach-flower. 
Helen  put  some  roses  in  my  hair,  and  just  as 
we  were  ready  Aunt  Graham  Surprised  us  all 
three  with  a  present  of  a  pretty  sandal-wood  fan 
apiece. 

How  handsome  the  parlors  looked !  plenty  of 
light  from  the  wax-candles  in  the  shining  silver 
candle-sticks'  and  flowers  every  where  ;  in  vases 
on  the  open  piano,  the  mantle-shelf,  and  tables, 
and  suspended  in  invisible  baskets,  wherever  a 
point  of  support  was  afforded.  This  last  ar- 
rangement was  Miss  Rhodcs's  own  invention, 
and  one  on  which  she  piqued  herself  with  good 
reason,  for  we  all  thought  the  effect  very  pretty. 

It  was  not  a  large  party,  but  every  one  said 
how  pleasant  it  was.  There  were  the  professors 
with  their  wives  and  daughters ;  a  few  stran- 
gers, and  plenty  of  the  collegians.  That  evening 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  several  whose  names  came 
in  after-years  to  be  spoken  proudly  and  rever- 
ently. But  nobody  seemed  to  be  thinking  then 
of  coming  honors ;  only  of  enjoying  a  pleasant 
evening. 

When  supper-time  came,  black  Sam  and 
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Chloe  brought  around  great  waiters  loaded  with 
refreshments  which  the  guests  took  sitting,  with 
napkins  spread  over  their  laps.  It  required  no 
slight  skill  in  legerdemain  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  wine-glass,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
propriate a  due  share  of  biscuits,  ham,  tongue, 
cake,  trifle,  jelly,  preserves,  and  the  like.  Think 
of  my  momentary  dismay  when  a  gentleman 
next  me,  a  stranger,  let  fall  his  wine-glass.  I 
started  involuntarily  and  drew  away  my  dress  ; 
then,  ashamed  of  my  impulsive  movement,  I 
looked  toward  him  and  met  the  darkest  eyes  I 
ever  saw  smiling  at  me. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  "  there  was  not  left 
a  drop  of  the  wine." 

AY  hat  I  ought  to  have  said,  I  suppose,  was 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  if  there  were  ;  but 
what  I  did  say  was  that  I  was  very  glad ;  and 
then  his  whole  face  smiled.  After  talking  with 
me  a  little  while,  in  a  way  that  made  me  think 
him  very  agreeable,  he  was  called  away  by  an- 
other gentleman,  and  when  he  was  gone  Helen 
said  he  was  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  to  de- 
liver an  oration  the  next  evening. 

Presently  Miss  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Posbrooke 
came  up,  and  while  we  were  laughing  at  some 
caricatures  which  Uncle  had  brought  home  that 
day  Mr.  Chantry  approached. 

"This  is  yours,  Miss  Eliot,"  said  he,  giving 
me  a  half  open  moss-rose  which  had  just  fallen 
from  my  hair. 

Mr.  Posbrooke  spoke:  "Miss  Eliot  scatters 
fiowers  wherever  she  goes." 

Miss  Rhodes  quoted  from  Mother  Goose  a 
rhyme  for  Mr.  Posbrooke's  speech.  It  was  too 
ridiculously  silly ;  but  the  spirit  of  laughter 
seized  me,  and  I  yielded,  as  if  she  had  uttered 
the  most  exquisite  witticism. 

Mr.  Posbrooke  calmly  eyed  the  Rose.  "  Will 
you  give  me  that  flower,  Miss  Eliot?"  said  he. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "but  I  need  it  so 
much." 

"  If  you  asked  me  I  would  give  you  a  whole 
garden  of  roses,"  pursued  he. 

"But  you  see,"  putting  it  in  my  hair  again, 
"I  could  not  wear  a  garden  of  roses.  Miss 
Rhodes,  give  Mr.  Posbrooke  one  of  yours she 
had  some  in  her  hand. 

He  took  it  with  a  profound  bow,  the  great, 
wide-open,  red  rose,  and,  after  inhaling  its  fra- 
grance with  exaggerated  expressions  of  admira- 
tion, stuck  it  in  his  straight  black  hair,  whence 
presently  it  fell  and  was  trodden  under  foot. 

Somebody  called  Mr.  Posbrooke  to  decide  a 
point  in  discussion  about  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
Virginia.  Miss  Rhodes  and  Helen  went  to  list- 
en, and  Mr.  Chantry  and  I  were  left. 

"Miss  Eliot,"  said  he,  "do  not  think  me 
presumptuous.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  that 
rose." 

Without  a  word  I  gave  it  to  him. 

"Thank  you,"  was  all  he  said;  but  as  his 
eves  met  mine  they  wore  a  look  that  I  never 
forgot — never  shall  forget. 

I  saw  that  rose  afterward,  faded  and  shriv- 


eled, and  asked  for  it  back.  I  did  not  want  it 
though,  and  I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  returned  presently,  and  I  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  glance  which  he  bestowed 
on  us. 

"  You  have  lost  your  rose  again,  Miss  Eliot," 
he  began. 

"No  matter,"  said  I. 

"And  yet  you  needed  it  so  much,"  said  he. 
"Well,  you  will  want  some  from  my  garden 

yet." 

"  And  then  I  will  remember  the  kindness  of 
your  offer,"  I  replied. 

With  his  mocking  bow,  he  said — "You  Will 
do  me  proud,"  and  walked  away. 

As  it  was  customary  to  go  early  to  parties,  so 
people  used  to  go  home  early ;  I  confess  it 
seemed  to  me  a  little  too  early.  Before  twelve 
every  guest  had  departed.  The  next  morning 
breakfast  was  an  hour  later  than  usual,  to  allow 
us  ample  time  for  reinvigoration. 

Two  circumstances  occurred  which  made  that 
day  to  me  a  memorable  one. 

After  breakfast  I  took  the  second  volume  of 
"Kenilworth"  and  went  through  the  garden 
into  the  orchard,  which  extended  quite  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  In  the  shade  of  an  old,  wide- 
spreading  apple-tree  was  a  rustic  seat,  so  in- 
closed by  the  drooping  boughs  that  the  seclusion 
was  perfect,  while  yet  one  could  see  from  it  the 
river,  and,  for  a  short  space  in  either  direction, 
its  banks.  I  loved  always  to  be  near  flowing 
water,  and  this  nook,  so  sequestered,  and  green, 
and  cool,  had  already  become  my  favorite  resort. 
So  I  seated  myself  here,  and  soon  grew  so  absorbed 
in  the  fate  of  poor  Amy  Robsart  as  to  take  no 
note  of  time.  At  length  I  heard  the  tinkling  of 
a  bell,  which  warned  me  that  dinner  would  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  I  shut  my  book  reluct- 
antly, and  was  looking  round  on  my  bower  of 
greenness,  thinking  it  a  pity  to  be  forced  to  leave 
it,  and  a  greater  pity  still  to  leave  Amy  Robsart, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  pebbly  edge  of  the  river.  A 
man,  who  was  walking  there,  approached  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
there  stayed  his  steps.  There  was  a  fence  be- 
tween, but  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing 
him  distinctly.  The  face  was  partly  turned  to- 
ward me ;  and  in  its  peculiar  repulsiveness  I 
presently  recognized  the  one  which  had  watched 
Uncle  Holcroft  and  me  from  the  door  of  the 
hotel  in  Charlestown.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  away  from  the  evil  face  toward  the  house ; 
then  I  thought  the  man  would  be  more  likely  to 
see  me  moving  than  remaining  quiet.  So  I  sat 
still  and  observed  him. 

He  held  in  his  hand  an  open  pocket-book ; 
and,  first  looking  hastily  and  searchingly  around, 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  was  unseen,  he 
stooped  and  gathered  from  the  shore  some  peb- 
bles, which  he  put  into  the  pocket-book,  and  then, 
its  own  fastening  seeming  insufficient,  he  tied  it 
around  with  a  piece  of  string.  Next,  after  bal- 
ancing it  a  moment  in  his  hands,  he  tossed  it 
toward  the  river. 
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Apparently  he  was  not  a  very  accurate  marks- 
man, for  his  missile  encountered  the  low-hang- 
ing branch  of  a  pine-tree  and  rebounded.  I  saw 
exactly  where  it  fell  in  the  recoil — against  a  boul- 
der, projecting  a  few  inches  above  the  river  sur- 
face— thence  it  fell  into  the  water.  The  man 
remained  motionless  an  instant,  looking  toward 
the  spot  where  it  had  disappeared,  then,  turning, 
retraced  his  steps  and  walked  hastily  away. 

But  I  was  not  his  only  spectator.  Black 
Sam,  from  an  adjoining  field,  crouched  in  a 
corner  of  the  fence,  where  he  had  sat  down  to 
rest  after  hoeing  corn  in  the  sun,  assisted  also  ; 
and  while  I,  at  the  dinner-table,  was  telling  Un- 
cle all  about  it,  Sam  was  already  raking  the 
river-bed  with  intent  to  fish  out  the  pocket-book. 

In  which  intent  he  succeeded.  Then,  wiping 
away  as  much  as  possible  of  the  dripping  moist- 
ure, he  brought  the  pocket-book  on  a 'folded 
newspaper  and  laid  it  on  a  window-seat  in  the 
room  where  we  were. 

''Guess  some  mischief  goin'  on,  Sir,''  said 
Sam.  "  Folks  don't  go  round  throwing  away 
pocket-books  like  that  for  nothin'." 

After  dinner  Uncle  examined  it ;  as  also  Mr. 
Chantry  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke.  Between  these 
two  passed  a  significant  glance. 

"  I  recognize  an  acquaintance,  Sir,"  said  Fos- 
brooke, coolly.  "I  know  that  this  was  in  the 
writing-desk  in  my  room  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning." 

"You  are  positive?" 

"Positive,  Sir!  Here  is  my  writing  in  pen- 
cil on  the  enameled  tablet." 

It  was  quite  plain  to  see. 

"Tell  me  how  the  man  looked,  Margaret," 
said  Uncle. 

I  told  him. 

Another  significant  look  between  Messrs. 
Chantry  and  Fosbrooke. 

"  The  gentleman  who  sold  me  Bucephalus," 
said  Fosbrooke,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  no  time  to  lose,"  said  Uncle,  and  the 
three  went  out. 

I  may  as  well  state  here  that  within  two 
hours  the  gentleman  was  arrested,  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  about  his  person.  He  did  not, 
however,  as  in  these  more  lenient  days  he  would 
be  very  likely  to  do,  escape  trial  and  conviction  ; 
and  various  others  of  his  misdemeanors  coming 
to  light  about  the  same  time,  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  the  strong-hold  provided 
by  the  State  Government. 

When  it  began  to  grow  cool  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  Aunt  Graham  wishing  a  piece  of 
ribbon  matched,  I  volunteered  to  do  the  errand 
for  her. 

I  had  succeeded,  and  turned  homeward. 
Half-way  across  the  street  I'saw  before  me  a  lit- 
tle child — a  little,  dirty,  sun-burnt  child.  He 
was  playing  in  the  sand,  tossing  it  up  by  hand- 
fuls  and  laughing  gleefully  to  see  it  sparkle  in 
the  sun.  Then  I  heard  the  rapid  clattering  of 
hoofs,  and  looking  up  the  street  I  saw  coming 
fast  and  frantic  a  runaway  horse.  My  first  im-  j 
pulse  was  to  turn  and  save  myself.    But  the  I 


little  child — alone  in  his  helplessness,  who  did 
not  even  turn  his  head  at  the  sound — surely  he 
would  be  killed  !    Oh,  if  only  he  might  be  saved ! 

I  forgot  my  own  danger,  and  rushing  across 
caught  up  the  child  and  fell  forward  with  him, 
and  the  next  instant  the  maddened  animal 
dashed  over  the  very  spot  where  the  little  one 
had  been  sitting. 

The  child  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  several  per- 
sons gathered  around  us,  among  them  his  mo- 
ther. When  she  had  assured  herself  that  her 
darling  was  unhurt,  she  cried  too.  Meanwhile 
I  tried  to  rise,  but  I  could  not.  A  sharp  pain 
went  through  my  ankle,  a  faint,  sickening  shiv- 
er came  over  me,  and  then  darkness. 

When  I  saw  light  again  I  was  on  a  sofa  in 
Aunt  Graham's  parlor;  Uncle  Graham  was 
busied  with  my  ankle  in  a  way  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  send  me  off  in  another  faint.  Miss 
Rhodes  was  fanning  me,  and  Aunt  Graham 
bathing  my  face  in  lavender  water. 

"  What  is  it  all  ?"  I  asked.  Then  I  remem- 
bered. 

"The  child  is  safe— oh,  thank  God!" 

They  all  looked  at  me  so  tenderly,  they  were 
so  kind  !  Uncle  himself,  who  had  done  with 
my  ankle,  came  and  kissed  me,  and  as  he  did 
so  a  tear  fell  on  my  cheek. 

In  a  moment  it  flashed  through  me  ;  I  under- 
stood as  well  as  if  he  said  it  in  words — I  was  to 
be  lame  always  ;  all  my  life  lame. 

Oh,  how  could  I  endure  it  ?  If  it  were  only 
for  myself — but  there  were  father  and  mother 
both  needing  me  so  much,  both  already  growing 
old,  and  mother  far  from  well.  I  had  thought 
to  do  so  much,  to  be  such  a  help  to  them  ;  and 
now — how  sorry  they  would  feel  for  me !  I 
should  be  all  my  life  like  Sarah  Amidon,  the 
lame  school-mistress ;  all  my  life  long ;  the 
words  kept  shaping  themselves  in  my  mind — all 
my  life  long.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  hold  back  the 
tears,  but  they  would  come. 

"Is  the  pain  so  hard  to  bear,  Margaret?" 
said  Uncle  •  and  he  spoke  so  tenderly  because 
he  pitied  me  so  much. 

"Not  the  pain,  Uncle,"  said  I  through  my 
sobs  ;  "  not  that." 

"What  then,  dear?" 

And  I  told  him. 

He  was  silent  a  moment ,  I  think  he  could  not 
speak  himself.    Then  • 

"If  it  were  God's  will,  Margaret,  don't  you 
think  you  could  endure  it?    Many  have  to  suf- 
fer worse  than  this,  my  child.    Don't  you  think 
you  could  bear  it,  dear?" 
*    "I  will  try,  Uncle;  I  will  try." 

"  Will  you,  darling  ?  Well,  now  listen.  If 
you  can  only  be  quiet,  if  you  can  be  cheerful 
and  calm,  you  will  do  perfectly  well.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  to  fear  permanent  lame- 
ness. It  is  a  bad  fracture,  but  the  worst  pain 
is  probably  over.  You  will  have  to  lie  still  a 
good  while,  but  we  will  try  to  make  your  im- 
prisonment as  endurable  as  possible." 

Thus  I  had  experienced  my  fright  for  nothing ! 
No ;  not  for  nothing,  because  it  made  me  thank- 
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ful  as  I  had  never  before  been  for  the  common- 
est blessings. 

Now  one  would  have  imagined,  from  the  way 
thcv  all  went  on  with  me,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  in  the  world  to  have  a  lame, 
helpless  girl  in  the  house.  Every  one  was  inde- 
fatigable in  devices  to  make  tli2  time  pass  swift- 
ly and  agreeably. 

I  must  tell  you  a  thing  that  happened  when 
I  had  been  lying  there  a  week  or  two,  and  my 
ankle  was,  as  Uncle  said,  doing  finely. 

A  woman  came  one  afternoon,  leading  a  tod- 
dling wee  thing  in  pink  calico  frock,  his  face 
shining  with  cleanliness,  and  his  hair  brushed 
to  the  top  of  his  head,  in  one  long,  rolling  curl 
from  forehead  to  crown.  He  carried  in  his 
arms,  hugged  close  against  his  little  breast,  a 
large  book. 

"Now  speak  to  the  lady;  speak  pretty; 
speak,  Willie,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Pitty  yadyy"  said  Willie. 

"  That's  a  darling.  Go  on,  Willie ;  speak  to 
the  lady." 

"Pitty  yady,"  reiterated  Willie.  He  could 
get  no  farther. 

"He  wants  to  say,  ma'am,"  said  his  mother 
— I  had  divined  who  she  was — "  that  he  thanks 
you  for  saving  him  from  being  run  over.  Oh ! 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  too.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  you,  Willie  might  be  lying  in  his  coffin  now, 
buried  in  the  ground  ;  and  I  should  never  kiss 
his  dear,  sweet,  little  face  again ;  never  hear 
his  pretty,  broken  words  again  ;  never  hear  him 
try  to  say  father  and  mother."  And  here  she 
fairly  broke  down  ;  and  for  little  Willie,  over 
his  face  stole  a  troubled  look  and  he  put  up  his 
little  red  lip  to  cry. 

"  Don't  he  cry,  darling,"  said  his  mother, 
forcing  herself  to  smile  on  him.  "Give  the 
book  to  the  lady." 

But  as  W'illie,  already  very  red  with  the  ex- 
ertion, only  held  it  tighter,  opening  his  blue 
eyes  wider  and  wider,  she  took  the  book  from 
him  and  offered  it  to  me  herself. 

"  We  are  not  poor,  and  if  we  were  we  should 
want  to  do  this  just  the  same,  my  husband  and 
I.  We  did  not  know  what  you  would  like,  so 
we  told  the  man  to  pick  out  what  would  be  right, 
and  he  said  you  would  be  sure  to  like  this.  And 
my  husband  he's  written  a  line  in  it  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  Willie." 

I  opened  the  book,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  was 
written  this : 

"For  the  lady  who  saved  Willie,  to  put  her 
in  mind  that  his  father  and  mother  will  always 
be  thankful  to  her  for  their  child's  life." 

While  I  read  she  whispered  to  Willie,  who 
presently  kneeling  at  his  mother's  knee,  and 
folding  his  little  brown  hands,  said  in  imperfect 
childi  sh  words  ;  "  God  bless  Willie's  father  and 
mother,  and  Willie.  God  bless  lady,  Amen  !" 
And  his  mother  repeated  "  Amen." 

"He  prays  it  every  night,  ma'am,"  said  she, 
"and  I  can't  but  think  it  will  bring  a  blessing. 
And  now,  Willie,  say  good-by  to  the  lady;  we 
must  go  home." 


I  told  her  I  was  sure  I  should  like  the  book, 
and  I  would  keep  it  always ;  and  I  kissed  little 
Willie,  and  then  they  went  away. 

So  it  seemed  as  if  the  pain  I  had  had  was  a 
little  price  to  pay  for  the  child's  life — nay,  that 
it  would  have  been  little  had  it  proved  as  bad  as 
I  at  first  feared. 

After  the  first  week  I  used  to  lie  through  the 
daytime  on  a  sofa  in  the  back  parlor,  and  hold 
levees,  Uncle  said,  like  a  French  lady.  Mr. 
Chantry  and  Mr.  Fosbrooke  used  to  come  as 
before.  They  brought  me  books,  and  took  so 
much  trouble  for  me  that  I  grew  quite  friendly 
with  Mr.  Fosbrooke. 

" I  am  very  glad,"  said  he  one  day,  "that  it 
was  not  my  horse  which  hurt  you,  Miss  Eliot." 

"Why,  I  never  thought  it  was,"  said  I. 

"Didn't  you?"  said  he,  smiling.  "  Well,  I 
thought  it  was.  It  was  the  fast  horse  that  Dr. 
Graham  warned  me  about." 

"  Was  it,  indeed?  and  how  happened  it  that 
he  was  not  yours,  if  you  thought  he  was  ?" 

"The  man  who  sold  him  to  me  had  stolen 
him." 

"And  who  was  he?"  for  I  guessed  who  it 
was. 

"  You  have  seen  him,"  said  he,  smiling. 
"The  same  that  sank  the  pocket-book.  I  did 
not  recover  the  money  paid  for  him  either. 
Served  me  right  though.  I  believe  my  liking 
for  fast  horses  has  come  to  a  perpetual  end." 

I  was  glad,  for  it  had  troubled  Uncle  Gra- 
ham. 

One  morning  Mr.  Chantry  brought  me  Frois- 
sart's  Chronicles.  I  had  heard  and  read  of  the 
book,  but  had  never  seen  it.  I  little  suspected 
that  he  had  bought  it  on  purpose  to  please  me, 
and  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  get  it. 

"  I  am  going  to  K  to-morrow,  Miss  Mar- 
garet," said  he.  "Can  I  do  something  for 
you  ?" 

Of  course  I  was  glad  to  send  a  letter.  He 
would  be  back  in  three  days,  and  I  charged  him 
with  so  many  messages  that  I  grew  ashamed 
and  retracted.  But  he  said  he  should  remem- 
ber every  one  of  them,  and  I  do  believe  he 
did. 

You  will  think  they  did  not  let  me  suffer  from 
weariness  when  I  affirm  my  entire  forgetfulness 
of  the  ball  when  the  night  for  it  came.  If  I  had 
recollected  it  in  season  I  should  have  begged  Miss 
Rhodes  to  attend  it.  She  said  she  should  not 
have  gone — declared  that  she  had  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  go.  Yet  I  knew  that  she  had  really 
looked  forward  to  it  as  the  pleasantest  part  of 
her  visit.  That  she  so  willingly  relinquished  it 
proves  how  truly  good-natured  she  was. 

My  ankle  grew  strong,  but  Uncle  still  for- 
bade my  using  it ;  I'must  not  go  home  a  limper, 
he  said  ;  I  must  just  sit  still,  like  a  good  child, 
and  read  my  books. 

Mr.  Chantry  returned  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day.  He  brought  me  letters — dear,  loving 
letters,  just  as  precious  as  gold. 

Aunt  and  Miss  Rhodes  had  an  invitation  for 
the  evening,  and  I  persuaded  them  all,  now 
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that  I  was  so  well,  to  leave  me  with  the  new  I 
magazines  which  had  come  that  day.  They 
were  gone,  and  Chloe  had  just  lighted  the  can-  i 
dies  and  set  them  near  me,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Shall  I  tell  'cm  the  folks  gone  away,  Miss  ' 
Margel  ?"  said  Chloe. 

"Yes,  Chloe." 

Still  some  one  entered ;  and  Chloe  again 
brought  her  turban  into  the  room  a  moment, 
and  in  a  stage  whisper — 

"  Nobody  but  Massa  Chantry,  Miss  Marget." 
With  which  announcement  the  gentleman  en- 
tered. 

I  was  glad  to  see  bin,  but  surprised,  and 
presently  asked : 

"But  why  arc  you  not  at  Mrs.  Harding's  this 
evening  ? 

He  had  taken  up  a  book  which,  without  open- 
ing it,  he  laid  down  again. 

"Because  I  had  something  to  tell  you,  Mar- 
garet." 

I  listened  ;  as  he  did  not  speak  I  grew  trou- 
bled.   Was  it  some  bad  news  from  home  after  , 
all? 

But  from  the  look  that  met  mine  my  eyes 
sank  abashed. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  went  to  K  ,  Mar- 
garet?'1* 

"No,"  I  replied. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?" 

No  answer. 

"I  went  to  ask  your  father  if  I  might  try  to 
win  you,  Margaret,  for  my  wife.  Have  I  been 
too  daring?" 

For  a  kingdom  I  could  not  have  spoken  ;  my 
lips  and  my  voice  refused  to  shape  a  word. 

"Do  speak  to  me,  Margaret.  You  must 
have  seen  that  I  loved  you." 

No,  I  had  not  dreamed  of  it,  but  I  did  not 
say  so. 

So  then  he  took  my  hand  and  held  it  in  a  ! 
firm,  gentle  clasp,  and  he  said — I  can  not  tell  [ 
you  what  he  said,  but  I,  for  answer,  only  let 
two  great,  plashing  tears  drop  directly  on  his 
hand. 

And  then  I  felt  myself  folded  closely  in  the 
safe-guard  of  loving  arms,  drawn  closely  to  that 
strong,  tender  heart  which  through  all  the  years 
since  never  failed  me,  never  once — which  bore 
with  all  my  faults  and  imperfections  as  a  guard- 
ian angel  might — nay,  has  he  not  been  that  to 
me  ? 

It  is  summer.  We  live  where  we  have  lived 
mostly  since  our  marriage — in  the  old  Chantry 
homestead.  The  walls  echo  even  now  with  the 
merriment  of  children.  There  is  more  of  it 
now  than  usual,  for  my  sister  Rose — Rose  Fos- 
brooke — with  her  four  children,  is  spending  the 
summer  with  us.  They  are  not  going  back  to 
Jamaica,  for  they  want  their  children  educated 
at  the  North,  and  Mr.  Fosbrookc  has  bought  a 
home  near  Boston.  Their  first  three  children 
died  in  Kingston,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they 
would  no  longor  risk  exposure  to  that  climate. 


Loudest  of  all  the  noisy  group  are  my  two 
grandchildren,  Harry  and  Jenny  MacNeill. 
Their  father  answered  his  country's  first  sum- 
mons in  the  late  fearful  contest,  and  our  daugh- 
ter Grace  came  back  to  live  with  us  till  his  re- 
turn, and  now  that  the  war  is  over  he  is  soon 
coming  home  to  remain.  He  has  more  than 
once  been  wounded,  but,  thank  Heaven,  he  is 
safe  and  well.  Once,  when  he  was  in  the  act 
of  leading  on  his  soldiers  to  a  charge,  a  ball 
passed  between  his  lips  and  through  his  cheek. 
Grace  calls  that  mark  her  beauty-spot.  And 
he  will  always  be  lame.  For  these  things,  you 
know,  we  are  none  the  less  proud  of  him. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  leg,  Harry? 
why  do  you  walk  so?"  said  Harry's  grandfather 
this  morning,  as,  from  our  window,  we  saw  that 
very  young  gentleman  limping  along  the  gravel- 
walk. 

"Because  it  is  the  way  my  father  walks," 
said  Harry. 

"Look  here,  Aunt  Lou,"  called  Jenny,  drag- 
ging after  her  the  skirt  of  a  dress  twice  as  long 
as  herself,  "only  look  here!  See  what  I  found 
in  a  chest  up  garret.  It  used  to  be  grandma's 
dress  when  she  was  a  young  lady  like  you.  See ! 
low  neck  and  short  sleeves ;  and  these  little 
bright  things  arc  spangles.  I  wish  I  had  seen 
grandma  wear  it,  don't  you?  It  doesn't  seem 
a  bit  as  if  she  was  ever  young  like  you.  I  sup- 
pose she  didn't  wear  her  cap  and  spectacles  then. 
You  didn't  see  her  then,  did  you,  Aunt  Lou?" 

"No,  dear." 

"But  I  saw  her  then,"  said  Mrs. Thayer,  the 
clergyman's  wife,  who  had  come  in  to  sit  an 
hour.  "We  were  both  young  girls  then,  your 
grandmother  and  I,  and  we  were  visiting  at 
your  great-aunt  Graham's ;  and  this  dress  was 
made  for  your  grandmother  to  wear  to  a  ball. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  dress  too.  But  your  grand- 
mother did  not  wear  it  to  the  ball,  for  she  did 
not  go.  A  horse  ran  over  her  and  broke  her 
ankle  the  week  before,  so  she  had  to  lie  still  in- 
stead of  dancing." 

Little  Jenny's  eyes  expressed  intense  inter- 
est. She  folded  her  arms  on  Aunty  Thayer's 
knee  and  looked  up  in  her  face. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  please,  Aunty  Thayer." 

"  Come  over  and  see  me  to-morrow,  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  a  great  long  story  about  it.  I  must 
go  home  now  to  give  Uncle  Thayer  his  tea." 

So  Jenny  accompanies  Aunty  Thayer  to  the 
gate,  and  returns,  hopping  all  the  way  on  one 
foot,  which  dextrous  feat  awakening  the  emula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  flock  they  all  essay  it  at 
once.  From  my  window  I  sec  them,  the  mer- 
ry elves,  flitting  over  the  green  lawn,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  their  merry  shouts  and  laughter. 
They  have  espied  me.  "Look,  Aunty  Chan- 
try!" and  "Look,  look,  grandma  !"  Never  mind 
a  downfall — up  and  at  it  again !  God  bless 
them,  every  one ! 

But  there  is  a  carriage  corning  up  the  drive, 
and  two  gentlemen  ;  one  is  Mr.  Fosbrookc,  and 
the  other — can  it  be? — yes — Rose  and  Grace 
both  go  to  meet  them — it  is  Harry  MacNeill. 
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MY  SISTER  MARCIA. 

~v;TOU  would  not  think  it  strange  that  an  Oc- 
X  tobcr  day  lias  an  especial  charm  for  me,  if 
you  knew  all  the  memories  which  it  recalls. 
This  one,  with  its  hazy  brightness,  its  ripe  splen- 
dor, is  like  a  waft  of  enchanted  air — it  carries 
me  back,  by  a  spell  resistless  as  fate,  to  two 
other  days  —  one  the  darkest,  the  other  the 
brightest  of  my  whole  life. 

The  dark  day  was  bright  enough  overhead, 
I  remember.  The  sky  looked  deep  and  grand 
and  infinite.  It  was  full  of  glory,  as  the  atmos- 
phere was  of  prismatic  haze,  through  which  the 
distant  hills  rose  purple  and  soft  as  if  they  had 
been  the  Delectable  Mountains.  The  apple- 
tree  boughs  glowed  with  apples,  scarlet  as  balls 
of  fire  ;  grapes  were  ripe  on  the  vines  ;  autumn 
flowers  nodded  along  the  highway ;  and  the 
oak  woods  in  the  distance  were  touched  with 
flame.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  I  had  loved 
all  my  life  ;  but  now  its  splendid  brightness  was 
sadder  to  me  than  would  have  been  the  wildest 
blast  of  winter.  I  felt  something,  I  think,  like 
a  -deposed  queen,  wearing  her  royal  robes  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror.  For  what 
would  October  be  to  me  any  more  when  a  stran- 
ger's foot  had  crossed  the  sill  and  I  should  be 
no  longer  at  Ingleside? 

To  a  person  who  had  a  smaller  organ  of  local- 
ity my  grief  might  have  seemed  exaggerated  and 
unreasonable ;  though  even  such  a  one  could 
hardly  have  thought  it  a  trifle  for  my  father  to 
pass  from  the  comfortable  position  of  a  well-to- 
do  farmer,  whose  crops  made  him  independent, 
to  that  of  a  laborer  in  other  men's  fields,  hous- 
ing his  family  where  he  could.  But  there  are 
those  who  will  understand  that  the  poverty  was 
not  the  hardest  to  any  of  us — the  bitterest  pang 
was  in  parting  with  the  old  acres  which  had 
been  ours  so  long. 

I  had  been  busy  all  day,  going  about  the 
house,  and  helping  my  mother  to  put  things  in 
order,  and  deciding  what  we  would  sell  and 
what  keep,  to  furnish  a  new  refuge  for  ourselves 
somewhere.  Marcia — she  was  my  older  sister — 
had  not  been  out  of  her  room  that  day.  We 
called  her  when  dinner  was  ready,  but  she  an- 
swered that  she  did  not  want  any,  and  we  had 
not  disturbed  her  any  more.  I  had  .been  will- 
ing enough  to  do  all  that  was  required.  It 
helped  to  pass  the  time  away,  and  left  me  the 
less  in  which  to  think.  When  every  thing  was 
done  I  went  out  of  doors,  and  sat  down  in  the 
old  arbor,  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  bowed 
my  head  for  the  waves  of  trouble  to  go  over  me; 
wishing  vaguely,  with  a  girlish  despair,  that 
they  would  strand  me  on  the  desolate  shore  of 
death. 

We  had  suffered  a  great  misfortune,  and  yet 
one  for  which  we  could  blame  no  one.  It  had 
seemed  to  come,  as  the  coroners  say,  by  the  visit- 
ation of  God.  My  father  had  indorsed  a  note  for 
James  Harris,  my  sister  Mareia's  lover.  James 
was  young  and  poor,  and  there  was  an  excellent 
opening  for  him  to  go  into  business.    He  put  into 


it  the  little  money  he  had  himself,  and  borrowed 
rec  thousand  dollars,  giving  for  it  the  note 
which  my  father  indorsed.  If  James  had  lived 
he  would  have  made  money,  paid  interest  and 
principal,  and  all  would  have  gone  well.  But 
he  died  suddenly,  with  no  time  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  or  even  to  see  Marcia.  Before  we  had 
heard  of  his  illness  the  tidings  came  that  he  was 
dead.  Then  his  business  was  closed  up.  hur- 
riedly and  unwisely,  as  it  almost  always  is  in 
such  cases,  and  only  enough  accrued  from  it  to 
pay  one  thousand  dollars  of  his  debt.  The  firm 
from  whom  he  had  borrowed  the  money — a  lav/ 
firm  known  as  Hope  and  Goodell — of  course 
came  down  upon  my  father  for  the  rest.  We 
had  no  rich  friends  from  whom  to  seek  assist- 
ance, and  not  much  time.  Without  doubt,  by 
making  proper  effort,  the  money  could  have  been 
borrowed,  and  the  farm  mortgaged  as  security  ; 
but  my  father  was  one  of  those  men  who  give 
up  easily.  He  thought  trying  useless  :  and  so, 
on  the  morrow,  our  home  was  to  be  sold.  We 
considered  it  worth  five  thousand  dollars ;  but 
things  very  seldom  bring  their  full  value  under 
the  hammer.  At  any  rate,  it  was  going  to  pass 
from  our  hands — this  home  we  had  all  loved  so 
well — and  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  as 
I  sat  there  alone  in  the  arbor  and  sobbed  out  my 
unreasoning  despair. 

After  a  while  I  got  up  and  went  all  round 
the  place — a  sad  pilgrimage.  To  the  old  chest- 
nut-tree, to  the  little  pine  grove  on  the  hill,  to 
the  nook  where  I  had  always  found  the  first  vio- 
lets, to  grape-vine,  and  orchard — but  I  picked 
no  grape,  gathered  no  apple.  My  heart  and  my 
step  were  heavy.  I  have  a  cat-like  clinging  to 
places  by  nature,  and  this  one  place  had  been 
all  the  world  to  me  so  long.  My  grandfather 
had  owned  it  first,  and  left  it  when  he  died  to 
my  father.  And  father  and  mother  had  lived 
there  all  their  married  life.  We  girls  had  been 
born  there,  and  we  had  never  been  long  at  a 
time  out  of  sight  of  those  two  red  chimneys. 
And  now — where  should  we  go?  I  think  Ha- 
gar  scarcely  felt  more  desolate  when  she  turned 
from  the  familiar  tent  door  and  went  on  toward 
the  desert. 

Going  into  the  house  I  met  Marcia,  who  had 
come  down  stairs  at  last.  She  was  in  her  deep 
mourning  for  James.  I  believe  I  had  been  feel- 
ing hard  toward  her  before,  as  if  she  were  in 
some  wise  accountable  for  the  loss  that  was  turn- 
ing my  father  and  mother  out  of  their  life -long 
shelter.  But  I  was  moved  with  sorrowful  com- 
punction when  I  saw  her  white,  still  face,  whose 
pallor  her  black  robes  heightened. 

"I  suppose  you  will  almost  hate  me,  Theo," 
she  said  in  a  hopeless,  despairing  tone.  4,I 
know  it  seems  to  you  as  if  I  had  done  it." 

My  heart  melted,  and  I  tried  to  comfort  her. 
And  uttering  such  words  of  soothing  as  I  could, 
a  new  thought  struck  me.  The  sale  was  not  to 
take  place  until  the  next  afternoon ;  and  that 
would  give  me  time  to  go  into  town  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Messrs. 
Hope  and  Goodell.    A  wild  fancy  that  I  might 
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effect  something  in  my  fathers  behalf  took  pos- 
session of  me.  If  they  would  only  be  content 
to  let  us  keep  our  home,  and  pay  up  the  bor- 
rowed money,  in  course  of  time,  by  install- 
ments !  To  do  that,  I  thought  we  could  live 
almost  on  air — make  any  sacrifices,  no  matter 
how  great — surely  we  could  pay  up  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  few  years.  But  would  they 
wait  ? 

I  talked  over  the  plan  with  Marcia,  and  she 
became  as  eager  about  it  as  I  Avas.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  a  single  gleam  of  light  in 
her  face  since  the  news  of  James's  death  had 
blanched  the  youth  and  hope  out  of  it.  As  we 
sat  at  the  window  discussing  the  matter,  we  saw 
father  and  mother  go  out  together  in  the  sunset. 
They  were  not  a  very  demonstrative  couple 
usually,  though  we  knew  that  their  love  was 
deep  and  true.  But  now  they  went  hand  in 
hand,  clinging  to  each  other  the  more  the  sorer 
trouble  pressed  them.  We  could  see  them  go- 
ing slowly  over  the  same  round  that  I  had  taken 
before — lingering  a  little  in  each  well-known, 
well-loved  spot.  I  had  been  thinking  it  so  hard 
for  me  to  part  with  Ingleside ;  but  now  I  felt 
ashamed  that  I  had  thought  of  myself  at  all, 
when  I  realized  how  much  more  bitter  it  was  for 
them.  I  looked  up  at  Marcia.  Her  tears  were 
falling  fast,  and  she  was  wringing  her  hands 
with  a  passionate  gesture. 

"Oh,  Theo!"  she  cried,  "ever  since  James 
died  I  have  longed  so  to  lie  down  in  his  low 
grave  beside  him  ;  but  I  never  wanted  to  so 
much  as  now.  How  can  I  bear  it  to  see  them 
leave  their  home?"  And  then  she  bowed  her 
head  on  the  window-ledge,  as  if  she  had  forgot- 
ten my  presence,  and  wailed  out,  "  Oh,  why 
didn't  you  take  me  with  you,  my  love  J  my 
love!" 

I  had  not  understood  my  sister  hitherto — 
had  not  known  how  intense  her  quiet-seeming 
nature  was.  This  trouble,  so  hard  to  bear,  was 
revealing  us  to  each  other.  I  tried  to  comfort 
her,  and  talked  to  her  again  of  my  new  plan,  till 
she  grew  feverish  in  her  excitement  about  it. 

"If  you  could  only  succeed,"  she  said,  "we 
would  pay  them  off.  I  would  not  die  till  the 
old  home  was  clear." 

After  a  while  father  and  mother  (fame  in,  and 
I  talked  about  it  to  them.  Father  smiled  pen- 
sively. He  had  a  face  which  those  who  loved 
him  less  than  we  did  might  have  called  weak; 
but  there  was  a  womanish  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness in  it — a  womanish  despondency,  too,  just 
then. 

"I  don't  think  it  will  do  any  good,  Theo,"  he. 
said  ;  "still  you  may  go.    It's  no  harm  to  try ; 
only  I  think  luck's  against  us." 

Yet  I  thought  the  plan  cheered  him  a  little — 
it  was  something  to  speculate  over,  vain  as  it 
seemed.  I  knew  he  would  have  just  a  little 
glimmer  of  hope  until  I  should  come  back  with 
my  sentence  of  yea  or  nay. 

I  tried  hard  to  sleep  that  night — loss  of  rest 
always  told  on  me,  and  I  wanted  to  look  my  best 
next  day,    I  waa  prettv,  and  I  confess  I  trusted 
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to  that  as  much  as  any  thing  in  the  impression 
I  hoped  to  make.  But  my  slumbers  were  trou- 
bled. I  kept  dreaming  about  going  away  from 
Ingleside.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  I  lived 
the  parting  scene  over  that  night,  watched  my 
mother's  grief,  my  father's  pitiful  despair,  Mar- 
cia's  self-reproach  for  what  was  not  in  the  least 
her  fault.  Once  I  dreamed  that  she  killed  her- 
self ;  and  when  the  time  came  to  go  we  found  her 
lying  cold  and  stark,  deaf  to  the  voices  which 
called  her.  From  that  dream  I  awoke,  shaking 
with  aguish  terror.  I  stole  out  of  bed,  and 
across  the  passage  to  her  room — for  we  did  not 
sleep  together,  as  sisters  usually  do  in  the  coun- 
try. I  was  afraid  to  go  to  her  in  the  darkness, 
the  impression  of  my  dream  was  so  strong  upon 
me  ;  so  I  stood  in  the  door  and  called  her  name 
softly— <  'Marcia. M 
"  Yes,  Thco." 

"  You  arc  awake,  it  seems.  May  I  come  in 
and  stay  with  you  ?  I  am  so  lonesome,  and  I 
dream  such  miserable  things." 

"Yres,  come.  You  won't  disturb  me;"  and 
she  made  room  for  me,  and  I  crept  in  close  to 
her,  and  lay  there  till  morning.  She  did  not 
talk  to  me  at  all ;  but  though  I  drowsed  a  little  I 
had  a  consciousness  all  the  time  that  she  was 
awake,  alert,  suffering. 

At  last  morning  came.  I  looked  somewhat 
pale  from  my  restless  night,  but  I  dressed  my- 
self for  my  journey  as  becomingly  as  I  could, 
and  tried  to  have  faith  in  myself  and  the  success 
of  my  mission. 

It  was  only  an  hour's  car-ride,  and  then  I 
found  my  way  to  the  office  of  Hope  and  Goodcll. 
It  was  ten  o'clock — I  thought  I  should  see  them 
before  the  busiest  part  of  their  day.  I  knocked 
on  the  door  where  their  names  were  painted, 
and  a  lank  boy,  with  light,  straight  hair,  and  a 
quill  behind  his  large,  pale  ear,  opened  it.  I 
noticed,  with  that  curiously  minute  observation 
which  sometimes  seems  so  ludicrous  in  great 
crises,  how  large  the  checks  of  his  pantaloons 
were  ;  and  wondered  whether  such  a  fashion  was 
characteristic  of  lank  boys,  or  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. I  asked  if  I  could  see  Mr.  Hope  or  Mr. 
Goodell.  Mr.  Goodcll  was  out,  he  said,  but  I 
could  see  Mr.  Hope,  if  I  would  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then  he  asked  my  name,  and  I  gave 
him  a  card  with  it  written  on  it — "Miss Theo- 
dora Hall  of  Bylands" — and  then  I  followed  him 
into  an  ante-room,  and  sat  down  to  wait.  A 
number  of  men  passed  in  and  out,  each  one  be- 
stowing on  me  an  inquisitive  stare  ;  and  at  last, 
after  perhaps  half  an  hour,  I  was  told  that  Mr. 
Hope  was  at  liberty,  and  the  lank  youth  con- 
ducted me  into  his  private  office. 

Mr.  Hope  looked  at  me  before  he  spoke,  and 
I  looked  at  him.  I  saw  in  him  a  canny  Scotch- 
man, not  handsome  or  elegant,  but  with  some- 
thing about  him  which  pleased  me  at  the  very 
first.  lie  had  a  broad,  open  forehead,  without 
overmuch  ideality,  but  full  of  sense  and  strength  ; 
a  straight,  resolute  nose  ;  rather  high  check 
bones  ;  clear,  light-blue  eyes;  sandy  beard  and 
hair;  and  lips  that  knew  how  to  close  firmly 
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over  their  own  secrets.  I  do  not  think  most 
girls  of  eighteen  would  have  liked  him;  but  I 
did,  rather.  Perhaps  he  perceived  it  in  my  face, 
for  he  smiled — a  bright,  heartsome  smile,  that 
for  the  moment  changed  his  whole  expression. 
"Mr.  Caleb  Hall's  daughter,  I  presume?" 
"  Yes,  Sir  ;"  and  then  I  hesitated  how  to  be- 
gin my  errand. 

He  perceived  my  embarrassment,  and  asked 
me,  very  kindly,  to  sit  down  and  speak  to  him 
at  my  leisure.  He  had  an  hour  to  spare  before 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  in  court. 

So  I  began  my  story — though,  after  all,  I  had 
not  much  to  tell — what  we  considered  the  farm 
worth,  the  circumstances  of  my  father's  indors- 
ing for  James  Harris,  and  how  sure  we  were 
that  we  could  pay  it  all  up,  with  interest,  in  a 
very  few  years.  These  were  the  chief  points ; 
though  I  said  a  little  about  what  it  would  be  to 
all  of  us,  and  most  especially  to  father  and  mo- 
ther, to  leave  the  dear  old  home.  I  don't  know 
but  my  voice  trembled  ;  but  I  kept  the  tears  back, 
for  the  cool,  penetrating  glance  which  rested  on 
my  face  warned  me  effectually  to  steer  clear  of 
sentimentality.  "When  I  was  through  he  an- 
swered me  kindly,  thougn  not  as  I  had  hoped. 

"It  seems  almost  unfair,"  he  said,  "in  Mr. 
Goodell's  absence,  to  bring  his  feelings  forward 
as  a  reason  why  I  can  not  do  what  you  wish ; 
but  it  is  the  simple  truth.  I  would  do  it,  if  it 
depended  on  myself  alone.  But  Mr.  Goodell 
wishes  the  matter  settled  up.  He  is  averse  to 
lending  money,  and  only  consented  to  it,  in  this 
instance,  out  of  personal  regard  for  poor  Harris. 
x\nd  now  he  is  determined  to  close  the  business. 
I  think  there  is  no  way  but  for  the  sale  to  go 
forward.  I  do  not  see,  however,  why  that  should 
oblige  your  father  to  leave.  Some  one  might 
buy  it  who  would  let  him  remain  at  a  reason- 
able rent." 

That  was  a  new  thought — still  another  hope 
to  cling  to.  I  thanked  him  for  it,  and  went 
home  full  of  the  idea.  My  mother  seized  upon 
it  at  once,  and  wondered  that  no  one  had  thought 
of  it  before ;  but  my  father  derived  no  comfort 
from  it.  Because  one  scheme  had  failed  he 
thought  all  would,  and  fell  back  into  the  depth 
of  his  despondency.  He  said  no  one  would  buy 
the  place  who  did  not  want  to  live  on  it,  and 
there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  of  our  staying 
there.  Marcia  did  not  say  any  thing ;  but  I 
think  she  felt  the  failure  of  ray  mission  more 
keenly  than  any  of  us. 

We  did  not  eat  any  dinner — none  of  us  had 
the  heart  for  it.  The  moments  dragged  on, 
and  the  time  for  the  sale — half  past  two — ar- 
rived. With  the  two  o'clock  train  Mr.  David 
Hope  had  come  out,  alert  to  look  after  his  own 
and  his  partner's  interests.  A  dozen  or  more 
men  collected — the  auctioneer  came  ;  and  they 
all  gathered  together  in  front  of  the  house,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  old  elms  which  my  fa- 
ther's father  had  planted.  I  saw  father  among 
them,  with  the  despondent  look  on  his  face,  the 
womanish  quivering  round  his  white  lips.  The 
rest  of  us  were  indoors,  all  three ;  but  the  win- 


dows were  open,  and  we  were  close  to  them, 
half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  where  we  could  see 
and  hear  every  thing. 

Mr.  Hope  made  the  first  bid — three  thousand 
dollars  —  then  a  neighbor  whose  land  joined 
ours,  and  who  had  long  wanted  Ingleside,  raised 
it.  Besides  those  two  there  were  no  other  bid- 
ders. They  fought  the  ground  slowly,  rising 
fifty  dollars  at  a  time.  Marcia  watched  Mr. 
Hope,  and  after  one  of  his  bids  she  said  : 

"That  man  will  have  it  any  Avay.  I  can  see 
it  in  his  eyes.  I  wonder  Job  Barker  doesn't 
see  it  too,  and  stop  bidding  against  him." 

She  was  right.  To  oppose  David  Hope  was 
like  opposing  fate.  When  they  got  up  to  four 
thousand  neighbor  Barker  perceived  it  and 
stopped — stopped  too  soon  for  our  interest,  for 
it  was  only  four-fifths  the  true  value  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Hope  closed  up  the  business  quickly.  He 
arranged  to  receive  his  deed  the  next  day.  Of 
course  two  thousand  dollars  were  to  go  to  the 
firm — the  other  two  we  were  to  put  on  interest. 
As  he  went  out,  after  making  an  appointment 
with  father  for  the  next  forenoon,  he  said  to  me, 
in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  to  leave  Ingle- 
side." 

I  did  not  repeat  his  words ;  only  waited,  with 
what  patience  I  could,  for  the  next  day's  de- 
velopments. 

Mother  went  with  father,  as,  of  course,  her 
signature  was  also  necessary.  It  was  a  sad 
journey  for  them.  As  I  tied  mother's  bonnet, 
and  pulled  out  the  bows — for  I  always  did  such 
little  things  for  her — she  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes : 

"  I  never  thought  to  leave  this  house,  Theo, 
till  I  went  to  one  not  made  with  hands.  But 
God  knows  what  is  best  for  us  all ;  and  what  He 
sends  must  be  right." 

I  felt  a  secret  hope,  which  supported  me  while 
they  were  gone,  that  I  should  see  a  brighter  look 
on  the  dear  faces  when  they  returned.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed. 

"  Your  Mr.  Hope  is  a  good  man,  Theo,"  my 
father  said,  when  he  came  in.  I  don't  know 
why  he  said  my  Mr.  Hope,  unless  he  had  a  se- 
cret suspicion  that  my  representations,  when  I 
went  to  the  office,  had  something  to  do  with 
the  way  matters  had  turned.  I  questioned  him 
eagerly. 

"To  begin  with,  we  are  to  stay  at  Ingleside. 
I  really  think  it  was  with  that  intention  that 
Mr.  Hope  purchased  it.  We  are  to  pay  him  a 
rent  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  he  said 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  five  per  cent,  for  his 
money,  and  the  place  kept  in  good  repair. 
And,  better  still,  we  arc  to  have  the  privilege, 
any  time  in  ten  years,  of  buying  the  homestead 
back  at  precisely  what  he  paid  for  it.  We  have 
two  thousand  dollars  toward  it  now,  you  know, 
and  I  think  we  can  earn  and  save  two  thousand 
more  in  that  time — don't  you  ?"  and  he  looked 
round  on  his  group  of  listeners  for  confirmation 
of  his  hopes.  Then  Marcia  spoke — her  first 
words  during  the  conversation — 
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"You  won't  have  to  wait  ten  years,  father." 

We  remembered  what  she  said  afterward. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  town — the  first 
time  she  had  ever  gone  off  the  home  place  since 
James  died.  She  kept  her  object  secret,  and 
only  said  she  should  be  gone  but  a  few  hours. 
I  told  you  /was  pretty,  but  Marcia  had  a  beau- 
ty higher  than  mere  prettiness.  Our  eyes  and 
hair  were  similar  in  color — a  dark  brown,  al- 
most black.  Our  features  were  not  unlike ; 
and  yet  what  was  prettiness  in  me  deepened  in 
her  into  positive  beauty.  I  had  never  felt  it 
more  than  when  I  saw  her  dressed  to  go  away 
that  morning.    I  whispered,  as  I  kissed  her, 

"  What  a  grand  creature  you  are!" 

And  she,  kissing  me  back,  in  one  of  her  in- 
frequent moods  of  tenderness,  answered : 

"Say  a  prayer  for  me  while  I  am  gone,  child, 
that  beauty,  or  something  better,  may  help  me 
to  accomplish  my  purpose." 

But  she  did  not  tell  me  what  that  purpose 
was,  and  when  she  came  back  she  was  equally 
incommunicative. 

Two  days  afterward  there  was  a  letter  for  her. 
She  read  it,  and  then  she  came  and  sat  down 
with  it  in  her  hand  on  a  stool  at  my  father's 
feet.  Before  her  trouble  she  had  had  an  impe- 
rious way  of  her  own.  She  used  to  make  poor 
James  Harris  feel  it  sometimes,  dearly  as  she 
loved  him ;  but  she  was  always  gentle  to  father. 
That  womanly  weakness  and  tenderness  of 
which  I  have  told  you,  appealed,  I  think,  to  her 
stronger  nature,  and  always  softened  her  to  a 
thoughtful  sweetness  where  he  was  concerned. 

"I  am  going  away  from  home,  father,"  she 
said,  just  touching  his  hand  with  a  little  caress. 

"  Going  away  !"  we  all  three  cried  in  chorus. 

"  Yes ;  that  was  what  I  went  to  town  for.  I 
would  not  say  any  thing  for  fear  you  should  op- 
pose me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  go  right  against 
your  advice.  For  I  knew  I  must  go,  in  any 
case.  It  will  be  all  you  can  do,  father,  to  pay 
the  rent  and  take  care  of  the  family  with  what 
comes  off  the  farm.  The  interest  of  the  two 
thousand  dollars  we  have  now  will  help  you 
some ;  but  it  must  be  my  business  to  earn 
other  two  thousand.  I  went  to  see  if  Mr.  -rfope 
could  advise  me — all  the  rest  of  you  h<id  found 
him  so  kind.  He  has  procured  me  a  situation 
already,  and  I  can  go  next  week." 

"What  to  do?" 

That  was  my  question.  Mother  was  looking 
at  her,  with  a  face  proud  though  sad,  and  fa- 
ther's eyes  were  full  of  trouble  arid  uneasiness. 

"To  work  on  a  sewing-machine.  You  know 
it  is  the  one  thing  I  can  do  well.  I  talked  it 
all  over  with  Mr.  Hope.  I  am  not  thoroughly 
educated  enough  to  teach  any  thing  but  small 
children,  and  though  I  might  take  care  of  my- 
self ut  that  business,  I  should  never  earn  enough 
to  clear  the  farm.  I  have  been  used  to  a  sew- 
ing-machine for  three  years,  and  I  can  work  on 
one  for  other  people  just  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
I  can  get  good  wages  from  the  very  first ;  and 
Mr.  Hope  thinks  that  after  I  get  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  town  ways  I  can  hire  a  shop  and 


have  girls  work  under  me,  and  take  contracts, 
and  so  make  money  very  fast,  for  a  woman." 

Her  face  had  kindled  while  she  spoke,  and 
her  cheeks  flushed ;  she  looked  more  like  a 
queen,  or  what  we  fancy  a  queen  ought  to  be, 
than  a  girl  whose  best  prospect  was  to  earn  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  running  a  sewing-ma- 
chine. 

I  could  see  that  father  did  not  like  the  idea. 
He  had  a  little  pride  about  such  matters — weak, 
to  be  sure,  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  he  was  weak 
in  some  things.  I  believe  he  was  going  to  re- 
monstrate, if  mother  had  not  spoken  first,  and 
come  out  clearly  on  Marcia's  side.  Afterward, 
when  my  sister  had  gone  up  stairs  to  answer 
her  letter,  mother  told  us  that  she  liked  the  idea 
not  so  much  for  the  money — though,  if  Marcia 
should  succeed,  that  would  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
despised — as  for  the  good  it  would  do  Marcia 
herself.  She  had  been  afraid,  ever  since  James 
died,  of  her  falling  into  morbid  melancholy,  and 
she  hoped  this  business  would  take  her  thoughts 
from  the  one  engrossing  subject  and  restore  the 
healthy  tone  of  her  mind.  So  it  was  all  set- 
tled, and  the  next  Monday  my  sister  went  away. 

You  will  not  care  to  hear  the  particulars  of 
her  undertaking.  She  succeeded,  of  course, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem  to 
command  success  by  right  of  nature — some  roy- 
al prerogative  born  with  them.  Once  in  a  while 
she  came  to  see  us.  She  told  us  that  she  was 
doing  well  and  saving  money.  In  a  few  months 
we  knew  that  she  had  a  shop  of  her  own,  and 
that  she  had  taken  some  large  contracts  from 
clothing-stores  ;  but  she  did  not  go  into  details. 
She  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Hope— told  us  what  a 
kind  friend  she  found  him— how  much  his  in- 
fluence had  helped  her,  £>nd  when  once  I  ven- 
tured a  joke  about  hi*  Scotch  face,  with  its 
high  cheek-bones,  sh<?  resented  it  with  a  warmth 
which  made  me  winder  if  James  Harris's  suc- 
cessor were  already  elected ;  and  somehow  the 
idea  ^as  not  pleasant  to  me. 

For  ourselves,  at  home,  we  got  along  very 
well.  It  is  strange  how  many  of  the  things  to 
which  one  has  been  accustomed  one  finds  it 
easy  and  possible  to  do  without,  under  the  press- 
ure of  necessity.  Hitherto  we  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  all  the  income  from  our  farm  ; 
and  we  thought,  too,  that  we  had  been  careful 
livers.  But  we  managed  now  to  pay  our  rent 
without  encroaching  on  the  interest  of  the  two 
thousand  dollars ;  so  we  felt  that  we  were  gain- 
ing a  little  all  the  time. 

Once  in  a  while  Mr.  Hope  came  out  to  see 
his  place.  He  would  go  all  over  the  grounds 
with  father,  and  talk  patiently  about  rotation 
of  crops,  and  clover,  and  timothy,  and  buck- 
wheat. Father  said  he  understood  things  won- 
derfully for  a  man  whose  life  had  been  passed 
in  town.  It  was  his  Scotch  quickness,  I  sup- 
pose. Every  time  he  came,  too,  he  used  to 
chat  an  hour  with  mother  and  me,  and  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  Marcia — told  what  a  brave,  strong 
spirit  she  had,  and  how  nobly  she  was  doing ; 
till,  after  a  while,  I  got  used  to  the  idea  that 
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they  did  care  for  each  other,  and  by-and-by, 
when  the  farm  was  clear,  Mr.  Hope  might  be 
my  brother. 

I  tried  to  be  glad,  but  I  confess  the  feelings 
I  had  about  it  were  often  not  generous.  I  hope 
I  am  not  meaner  or  more  selfish  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  I  could  not  help  asking  my- 
self sometimes  how  it  was  that  two  men  had 
loved  Marcia  and  none  at  all  had  loved  me. 
If  her  beauty  answered  the  question,  then  why 
had  she  been  made  more  beautiful  than  I? 
What  was  at  fault  with  the  arrangement  of 
things  that  all  the  sweet  should  come  to  some 
lives  and  all  the  bitter  to  others  ?  Then  I  re- 
membered how  hard  she  was  working,  and  felt 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  it  did  seem  as  if  all 
her  troubles  blossomed  into  blessings.  How 
superior  Mr.* Hope  was  to  James  Harris!  In- 
deed I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  getting  to 
think  him  superior  to  every  one. 

Three  years  went  round  in  this  way,  and  it 
came  the  third  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  farm  had  been  sold.  Marcia  had  not  been 
home  for  some  time  ;  but  she  had  written  to  us 
that  she  should  come  on  that  day.  So  we  meant 
to  make  a  sort  of  festival  of  it.  We  could  afford 
to  now,  when,  after  all,  we  had  not  left  Ingleside, 
and  things  had  come  out  so  much  better  than  we 
had  feared.  Marcia  deserved,  too,  a  generous 
welcome.  Mother  and  I  had  worked  busily, 
getting  the  hoqse  into  perfect  order,  making  pies 
and  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  when  the  day 
came  we  were  all  ready.  We  hurried  through 
the  morning  tasks,  and  I  put  on  a  pretty  fall 
dress,  with  a  bright  ribbon  at  my  throat,  and  a 
bunch  of  brilliant  scarlet  leaves  in  my  hair. 
Then  I  waited,  eagerly  enough,  for  my  sister. 
She  had  promised  to  come  iu  the  early  train, 
and  a  little  past  ten  I  sa*v  her  walking  up  from 
the  depot,  leaning  on  Mr.  Hope's  arm. 

"I  think  he  might  have  h>t  us  huve  her  to 
ourselves  this  one  day,"  I  said,  a  little  \>itterlv. 

As  they  drew  nearer  I  noticed  that  Marcia 
had  left  otf  her  deep  mourning.  She  wore  bla^k 
silk,  and  looked  regal  in  it.  I  thought  that  the 
three  years,  instead  of  wearing  upon  her,  had 
but  deepened  and  enriched  her  beauty.  She 
had  certainly  never  seemed  so  peerless  as  when, 
having  put  aside  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  she  came 
and  stood  at  the  sitting-room  window,  looking 
out  on  the  brightness  of  the  autumn  day.  Her 
tall,  slight  figure  seemed  to  have  acquired  new 
elegance  in  the  midst  of  tasks  that  would  have 
warped  most  women  from  their  natural  grace 
and  symmetry.  Her  face  was  clear,  and  a  bright 
color  flushed  her  cheeks.  Some  secret  gladness 
kindled  her  eyes  and  curved  her  lips.  I  did  not 
wonder  that  Mr.  Hope  looked  at  her  so  much  ; 
but  I  thought  of  poor  James  Harris,  forty  rods 
away  in  his  grave,  and  tried  to  believe  that  it 
was  only  for  his  memory  I  felt  jealous. 

"It  is  just  such  a  day,"  she  said,  at  last,  "as 
the  one  before  the  old  farm  was  sold.  Do  you 
remember,  Thco,  how  we  looked  out  of  this  win- 
dow together,  and  saw  father  and  mother  mak- 
ing their  mournful  farewell  round  ?  Thank  God, 


and  thank  you,  Mr.  Hope,  the  farewell  never 
came;"  and  she  glanced  up  at  him  with  that 
wonderful  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  smile  which 
made  her  whole  face  brilliant. 

She  looked  a  long  time  at  the  well-known, 
well-loved  scene,  with  the  bright  October  glory 
resting  on  it.  Then  she  went  up  to  father,  and 
leaned  over  him  with  the  old  caressing  manner. 

"Father,"  she  said,  " you  must  own  Ingleside 
again." 

"Yes,  daughter,  if  it  please  God,"  he  an- 
swered, gently.  He  had  always  been  gentle, 
and  these  last  years  had  made  him  more  so. 

"It  lias  pleased  God,"  she  cried,  impetuously. 
"Father,  I  have  succeeded  even  better  than  my 
hopes.  I  gave  myself  five  years  to  make  two 
thousand  dollars  in,  and  I  have  accomplished  it 
in  three!" 

She  took  out  a  roll  of  bills,  and  handed  them 
to  him. 

"There  it  is,  father.  Now  you  have  only  to 
transfer  the  bank  stock,  and  Ingleside  will  be 
paid  for.    You  must  own  it  again,  to-day." 

Mr.  Hope  came  forward  and  smiled — the  old 
heartsome  smile  which  I  had  noticed  that  first 
time  I  saw  him. 

"She  made  me  bring  the  deed,"  he  said. 
"  She  hadn't  patience  to  wait  twenty-four  hours 
longer — you  must  own  Ingleside  again  before 
this  sun  went  down." 

Half-bewildered,  my  father  attended,  under 
Mr.  Hope's  direction,  to  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  it  was  all  done  he  sat  still,  like 
one  in  a  maze,  turning  the  new  deed  over  in  his 
hand.  Marcia  went  up  to  him  and  kissed  him, 
and  he  took  her  into  his  arms. 

"God  bless  you,  my  child,  my  own  child!" 
he  breathed,  fervently — "even  as  through  you 
He  has  blessed  me  beyond  my  hopes." 

"I  said  I  would  live  till  the  old  place  was 
cleared !" 

Marcia  spoke  triumphantly ;  and  with  that 
glow  on  her  cheeks,  that  light  in  her  eyes,  I 
thought  she  looked  as  if  she  might  live  forever. 

"You  will  not  go  back  again  to  town?"  my 
moher  asked  her,  Avith  fond  anxiety. 

The  question  suggested  a  new  fear  to  my  fa- 
ther, ana  he  held  Marcia's  hand  tight,  and  looked 
into  her  face. 

"No,  child,  you  won't  go  back,  will  you?'"  he 
pleaded,  searching  her  face  with  his  eyes.  She 
stooped  and  kissed  him — they  had  always  been 
so  dear  to  each  other. 

"No,  father,  I  shall  not  go  back.  I  have  sold 
my  lease  and  my  business,  and  I  shall  stay  with 
you.    My  work  is  done." 

I  wondered  how  long  she  would  stay — how 
long  Mr.  Hope  would  let  her  stay.  Just  then 
he  spoke  to  me. 

"  Come,  Theo,  they  want  Marcia  to  them- 
selves. I  am  in  the  way,  and  you  must  take  me 
out  of  it.    They  can  do  without  you." 

"Yes,  every  one  could  do  without  me,"  I 
thought,  bitterly  ;  but  I  went  with  him  never- 
theless. We  wandered  around  a  little  while, 
and  then  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  old  arbor,  in 
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which  I  had  sat  and  wept  out,  as  I  have  told 
you,  my  girlish  despair  on  that  day  which  I  have 
called  the  darkest  day  of  my  life. 

"Theo,"  he  began,  with  grave  gentleness,  "I 
have  something  to  tell  you — something  I  should 
have  told  you  long  ago  but  for  Marcia." 

"I  know  what  it  is!"  I  cried,  impatiently. 

"  Do  you  ?"  with  a  smile  of  quiet  amusement. 
"  Suppose  you  tell  me  then." 

"That  I  am  to  have  you  for  my  brother. 
It's  all  right  if  Marcia  can  forget  so  easily.  I 
couldn't — that's  all." 

" Couldn't  you?  Marcia  has  been  very  firm 
of  purpose,  too,  about  this  money.  A  year  ago 
I  begged  her  to  let  me  give  the  deed  to  your  fa- 
.ther,  and  consider  the  debt  canceled.  But  I 
could  not  prevail  upon  her,  though  I  used  all 
my  eloquence.  It  was  then  that  I  told  her  what 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  to-day,  only  you  fore- 
stalled me.  By-the-way,  you  weren't  quite 
right  in  your  conjecture — that  wasn't  just  what 
I  had  to  tell  you." 

"What  was  it,  then?" 

"That  I  loved  yov,  Theo,  and  want  you  for 
my  own.  I  think  it  began  Avay  back  that  first 
day  when  you  came  to  my  office.  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  my  own  heart  then  ;  but  I  think 
it  was  my  secret  feeling  for  you  which  made  me 
buy  Ingleside,  though  I  put  the  matter  to  my- 
self on  different  grounds.  The  charm  deepened 
every  time  I  saw  my  little  lassie ;  and  a  year 
ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  did  not  want  to 
do  without  her  any  longer.  It  was  then  I  went 
to  Marcia,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  come 
home,  so  that  you  could  be  spared  to  me ;  for  I 
would  not  be  selfish  enough  to  ask  you  to  leave 
your  father  and  mother  alone.  I  found  her  im- 
movable as  granite ;  but  she  begged  me  hard  to 
wait  till  Ingleside  was  paid  for  before  I  said 
any  thing  to  unsettle  you.  Somehow  she  be- 
guiled a  promise  out  of  me,  though  I  think  I 
should  not  have  given  it  but  for  my  aversion  to 
subjecting  you  to  the  unpleasantness  of  a  long 
engagement.  That  is,  you  know,  if  you  could 
love  me  well  enough  to  be  engaged  to  me  at  all. 
You  have  not  told  me  that,  Theo." 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes — I  meant  to 
see  his  soul  through  them. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  love  me,  David  Hope, 
me  and  no  other?1' 

"Very  sure,  Theo." 

"And  you  would  rather  have  me  for  your 
wife  than  Marcia,  beautiful  and  strong  and 
grand  as  she  is?" 

"Rather  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  lit- 
tle lassie." 

Then,  somehow,  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  in 
his  arms,  crying  on  his  shoulder.  Joy  tears, 
though  ;  for  thrs  was  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke 
of  the  brightest  day  of  my  life.  % 

We  went  in  together,  after  awhile,  to  ask  my 
parents  for  their  blessing,  and  they  gave  it  to  us 
with  full  hearts. 

Mr.  Hope  did  not  go  back  to  town  that  night. 
It  was  the  first  night  he  had  ever  passed  at  Ingle- 
side, but  he  would  come  and  go  henceforth  as  a 


son  of  the  house.  I  sat  up  with  him  a  \\%t\$ 
later  than  the  rest,  just  to  hear  over  again  wha 
it  was  so  very  sweet  to  know  at  last — that  he 
loved  me.  I  began  to  find  out  the  rare,  deep 
tenderness  of  this  man  who  claimed  me  as  his 
own.  He  suited  me  exactly.  Some  girls  would 
have  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  lacked  senti- 
ment. He  did  not  idealize  me  at  all — I  told 
you  in  the  first  place  that  his  ideality  was  small 
— but  he  had  strong,  practical  sense,  and  acute 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  knew  me  just 
as  I  was — with  all  my  little  tempers,  and  vani- 
ties, and  follies — and,  just  as  I  was,  he  held  me 
dear;  so  there  would  never  be  any  disappoint- 
ment between  us.  Our  engagement  was  to  be  a 
short  one,  for  he  said  he  had  waited  long  enough 
for  his  bride.  So  he  only  gave  me  until  Christ- 
mas to  make  my  modest  preparations. 

When  at  last  I  left  him  I  lingered  a  little 
at  Marcia's  door,  and  listened  to  see  if  she  slept. 
I  Avanted  to  go  to  her  a  moment,  and  rest  my 
heart,  burdened  with  its  fullness  of  joy,  in  the 
quiet  of  her  sympathy.  But,  listening  there,  I 
heard  her  voice,  a  low,  sweet  voice  always, 
murmur, 

"My  work  is  done.  I  am  ready  now,  my 
love,  my  love  ! " 

It  was  almost  the  old  words,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  echo  of  her  cry  of  passionate  long- 
ing the  day  before  I  saw  Mr.  Hope  first.  I 
knew  where  her  thoughts  were,  and  I  would  not 
go  in  to  mock  them  with  my  too  happy  looks. 

Next  day  Mr.  Hope  went  away,  and  Marcia 
took  me  into  her  room,  and  made  me  what  she 
called  a  wedding  present.  It  was  five  hundred 
dollars — the  sum  for  which,  after  her  two  thou- 
sand were  safely  earned,  she  had  sold  her  lease 
and  her  business. 

"It  is  for  the  wedding  fineries,  Theo,  which 
I  shall  never  want,"  she  said,  as  she  made  me 
take  it. 

I  looked  at  her,  so  stately,  so  young,  so  beau- 
tiful— so  much  lovelier  than  I  ever  was  or  could 
be  in  any  eyes  save  David  Hope's — and  I  uttered 
my  thought,  I  could  not  help  it. 

"  Surely  you  will  love  again,  Marcia.  Por- 
getfulness  comes  to  everyone  in  time  ;  and  you 
are  too  good  and  too  lovely  not  to  be  destined 
to  make  some  man  happy." 

"I  think  my  nature  is  granite,  Theo,  and  im- 
pressions do  not  wear  off  it  very  easily ;  but 
whether  I  shall  forget,  or  whether  I  shall  re- 
member, can  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  mak- 
ing you  a  wedding  present." 

So  she  forced  me  to- accept  her  gift;  and  I 
had  vanity  enough — I,  at  twenty-one,  and  in 
love — to  take  real  heart's  delight  in  the  pretty 
things  it  brought  me. 

When  Christmas  came  we  were  married  and 
went  away.  I  had  not  expected  a  journey,  for 
I  knew  what  a  busy  man  Mr.  Hope  was  ;  but  he 
made  every  thing  else  give  way,  and  took  me  to 
some  of  the  Southern  cities  first,  and  then  for 
a  glimpse  of  life  at  Washington.  It  was  all  so 
gay  and  strange  and  brilliant;  and  I  was  so 
happy.    I  scarcely  had  time  to  think  about  the 
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old  friends,  the  new  life  was  so  engrossing.  And 
vet  I  did  notice  a  vein  of  sadness  in  my  mother's 
letters,  and  I  rather  wondered  that  Marcia  did 
not  write  at  all.  I  believe  Mr.  Hope  thought 
more  about  these  things  than  I  did,  for  after  a 
while  he  grew  in  a  hurry  to  go  home. 

We  got  there  one  mild  evening  in  February ; 
and  the  moment  our  greetings  were  over  the 
change  in  Marcia  struck  me.  It  was  as  if  the 
three  years — which  as  they  passed  had  seemed 
only  to  touch  her  with  new  grace  and  brightness 
— had  done  their  whole  wearing  work  in  these 
few  weeks  of  my  absence.  She  looked  strange- 
ly old  and  thin.  Her  lips  were  colorless,  and 
no  flush  stained  her  cheeks.  Her  motions,  too, 
were  slow  and  languid.  When  I  asked  her 
about  it,  she  told  me  she  had  not  had  time  to 
be  tired  in  three  years,  so  she  was  taking  it  out 
now.  She  should  be  rested  by-and-by  when 
spring  came. 

That  night,  when  we  were  alone,  Mr.  Hope 
told  me  that  he  thought  Marcia  would  die.  I 
never  knew  till  just  that  moment  how  much  I 
loved  her — how  much  I  had  loved  her  all  my 
life.  The  thought  of  her  dying  seemed  like  a 
great  gulf  yawning  at  my  feet,  ready  to  swallow 
up  half  the  happiness  of  my  future.  He  soothed 
my  passionate  sorrow,  and  tried  so  tenderly  to 
comfort  me  that  I  blessed  him  for  it  over  and 
over  in  my  heart.  He  told  me  that,  much  as 
lie  wanted  me  with  him  in  town,  he  had  con- 
cluded, since  he  had  seen  Marcia,  that  I  ought 
to  remain  at  Ingleside  until  there  was  some 
change.  He  would  leave  me  there  for  the  pres- 
ent, he  thought,  and  come  out  every  night. 
This  was  what  I  had  been  longing,  yet  afraid 
to  ask  him — for  I  understood  him  well  enough 
now  to  know  that  he  made  no  small  sacrifice. 
We  announced  our  arrangement  quietly  the 
next  morning,  and  I  could  see  how  glad  they 
all  Avere. 

So  I  spent  the  days  with  Marcia,  and  at  night 
came  "My  Hope,"  as  I  used  fondly  to  call  him. 
It  was  my  most  frequent  pet  name,  and  I  had 
discovered  that  my  stern-browed  Scot  liked  pet- 
ting. 

As  the  weeks  went  on  I  found  that  Marcia 
grew  weaker,  and  I  knew  that  the  rest  the  spring- 
was  to  bring  her  would  be  rest  indeed — the  rest 

where 

"perfect  day  shall  shine, 
Through  peace  to  light.1' 

There  were  times  when  it  seemed  to  me  I 
could  not  bear  it— when  I  sat  dumb  with  woe, 
and  watched  her  changed,  wasting  face,  and 
turned  away  to  meet  the  sadness  in  our  mother's 
eyes,  or  see  my  father  following  his  darling  with 
long  looks  of  wordless  grief  and  despair.  I  think 
she  saw  it  too,  for,  one  night  when  we  were  all 
together,  she  said,  tenderly  : 

"If  you  only  knew  how  happy  I  am,  I  think 
you  would  not  grieve  for  me,  any  of  you.  It  is 
God's  great  mercy  which  is  letting  me  go  home 
to  James.  I  have  hoped  for  it  all  along,  but  I 
(hired  not  pray  for  it.  I  left  it  to  my  God,  and 
He  is  leading  me  geutly." 


After  that  we  tried  to  be  cheerful  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  and  before  the  gusty  April  days  were  over 
the  end  came ;  very  suddenly,  but  peacefully  as 
sleep.  I  was  sitting  by  her  alone,  and  I  saw  a 
change.  I  started  to  call  some  one,  and  as  I 
went  I  heard  the  old,  tender,  longing  cry — a  lit- 
tle altered — 

"I  am  coming,  my  love,  my  love!" 

When  I  had  spoken  to  my  mother,  and  turned 
back  again  to  the  bed,  her  lips  were  still,  and  I 
knew  she  had  entered  into  her  rest. 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  David  Hope 
has  made  me  very  happy.  The  dear  father  and 
mother  still  live  at  Ingleside,  and  I  go  to  them 
in  summer  with  my  boys  and  girls.  But  I  miss 
Marcia,  my  one  sister,  when  I  stand  among  the 
old  scenes ;  and  sometimes,  on  a  splendid  au- 
tumn day  such  as  this,  I  like  to  live  the  dead 
past  over,  and  recall  her  image,  as  she  was  at 
her  brightest  and  her  loveliest,  until  I  seem  to 
see  her  once  more — a  radiant  ghost — in  the  old 
home  she  worked  so  hard  to  keep. 


PICKED  UP  AT  SEA. 

I. — AT  SEA. 

IN  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830,  on  the  24th 
X  day  of  January,  a  vessel,  a  man-of-war,  was 
cruising  leisurely  homeward  from  the  West 
India  Islands.  Peace  then  reigned  supreme 
throughout  the  world — nation  no  longer  lifted  up 
its  hand  against  nation,  and  all  the  weapons  of 
war  were  stilled. 

"Two  more  days,  with  this  breeze,  and  we 
shall  be  off  old  Hatteras,"  said  the  younger  of 
two  officers,  who  were  quietly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  main-deck  during  the  middle  watch. 

"  I  wish,"  returned  the  other,  "  we  had  been 
going  to  put  in  at  the  Bermudas.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  place,  and  I  have  some  friends  living 
there  that  I  have  not  heard  of  for  some  time. 
It  is  very  provoking  to  be  so  near  the  place  and 
not  see  them." 

They  both  stopped,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
their  pacing  up  and  down,  and  with  their  pipes 
in  their  mouths  leaned  over  the  ship's  taffraii 
and  gazed  thoughtfully  on  the  deep  blue  waters 
of  those  tropical  seas. 

"I  say,  Allix,  how  would  you  like  to  be  over- 
board among  those  gentry  there  ?"  pointing  at 
the  same  time  to  two  sharks  following  quietly 
in  the  wake  of  the'  vessel. 

"I  had  rather  be  excused  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance," replied  he;  "what  a  fiendish  look  the 
beasts  have !  God  help  those  who  come  any 
way  near  them!  Oh  dear,"  he  continued, 
with  a  yawn,  "what  slow  work  this  cruising 
is  !  I  wish  the  Britishers  would  get  up  a  row 
with  us,  to  let  them  see  what  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  can  still  do,  and  to  give  us  a  chance  at 
some  of  their  fat  merchantmen  hereabouts !" 

"  What  a  glorious  nighi !  See,"  said  the  one 
whose  name  was  Wilson,  "  is  that  a  fire  out  yon- 
der, or  only  the  moon  rising  ?" 

The  other  one  looked  in  the  direction  pointed 
out.    A  long,  deep  line  of  lurid  light  lit  up  the 
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eastern  horizon.  "While  they  were  still  gazing 
doubtfully,  the  moon  at  her  full,  a  large,  red- 
orbed  ball  of  light  appeared  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  at  first 
seemed  the  light  of  some  ship  burning  out  at  sea 
was  but  the  rising  moon;  they  turned  and  began 
slowly  pacing  again  the  deck. 

After  the  moon  had  mounted  some  distance 
in  the  sky,  and  its  red  light  mellowed  down  to 
its  usual  yellow  ray,  Allix,  happening  to  cast 
his  glance  again  eastward,  still  saw,  or  fancied 
he  saw,  the  red  light  flickering  and  playing  in 
the  far-off  distance.  At  length  he  determined 
to  report  the  circumstance  to  the  captain,  and 
leaving  his  comrade  of  the  watch  on  deck  he 
went  down  to  the  captain's  cabin. 

The  captain  came  immediately  on  deck  with 
his  glass,  and,  after  a  short  look,  determined  to 
steer  in  that  direction  and  cruise  all  night.  The 
following  morning,  after  a  sharp  look-out,  they 
saw  a  small  dark  object,  with  two  light-colored 
specks  on  it,  floating  in  the  water.  On  lower- 
ing a  boat  and  pulling  toward  it  they  picked  up 
a  portion  of  a  ship's  scarred  mast  with  two  little 
girls  fastened  to  it,  dark-eyed,  and  from  the  few 
words  they  could  utter  evidently  of  Spanish 
birth.  They  looked  like  twins,  and  about  four 
years  old.  And  this  strange  waif,  God-borne 
so  mercifully  on  the  waves,  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served from  their  fury  and  from  the  hungry  jaws 
of  the  sharks,  this  freight  fastened  there  Avith 
the  agonizing  doubts  of  a  last  hope  for  them,  by 
some  poor  heart-broken  mother,  like  all  mother 
love,  all  forgetful  of  self  in  her  great  feeling  for 
them,  was  all  the  record  of  some  brave  ship 
whose  name  and  destination  might  doubtless 
never  be  heard.  For  ah,  how  many  such  have 
left  port,  all  on  board  rejoicing  with  hopes  of  a 
favorable  voyage !  They  left,  and  were  never 
more  heard  of,  and  hearts  sickened  as  friends 
waited,  and  hope  lessened  as  time  lengthened, 
and  a  horrible  uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  far 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  the  most  dreadful  as- 
surance, have  embittered  the  lives  of  God  only 
knows  how  many  a  soul  at  home " 

II.— IN  PORT. 

The  little  girls  soon  became  at  home  in  their 
new  abode,  and  the  pets  of  the  rough  old  men-of- 
war's  men,  who  attempted  to  fashion  strange  and 
rude  garments  for  them  out  of  their  old  shirts 
and  blankets.  Lieutenants  Allix  and  Wilson  re- 
solved each  to  adopt  one,  and  on  their  arrival  in 
port  send  them  to  school  to  be  educated.  From 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  found  they 
named  the  two  sisters — for  so  they  concluded 
them  to  be — Marina  and  Perdita,  names  ro- 
mantic enough  sounding,  but  still  appropriate. 
These  names,  of  course,  very  soon  became  short- 
ened into  Mari  and  Perdi. 

And  once  more  the  ship  sped  on  its  home- 
ward track.  Bermudas  had  let  them  pass  quiet- 
ly. Three  long,  tedious  weeks  the  light,  baffling, 
variable  winds  of  the  Horse  Latitudes  made  them 
impatient  and  irritable.  Slowl}',  but  surely, 
the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream  bore  them  on- 


ward past  fields  of  floating  weed,  until  at  length 
Old  Hatteras  was  reached,  and  there,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  saying, 

"  If  Bermuda  let  you  pass 
Then  look  out  for  Hatteras," 

they  encountered  a  severe  gale,  which  detained 
them  several  days,  the  which  having  weathered 
they  arrived,  in  due  course  of  time,  off  Sandy 
Hook,  and  passing  up  the  Lower  Bay,  under  full 
press  of  sail,  with  a  favorable  but  squally  breeze, 
about  midnight  they  passed  the  Narrows,  and 
shortly  after  awoke  the  slumbers  of  the  sleeping 
city  by  their  cannon  booming  forth  their  salute 
as  the  ship  swung  round  to  her  anchorage  op- 
posite the  Battery. 

The  next  morning  Lieutenants  Allix  and  Wil- 
son went  on  shore,  taking  with  them  the  two  lit- 
tle girls,  the  sailors  on  board  the  ship  crowding 
round  to  bid  them  sorrowfully  good-by.  On 
arriving  at  their  hotel  they  made  inquiries  about 
a  school  suitable  for  their  young  charges,  and 
having  selected  one,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
morning  in  providing  the  necessary  clothes,  in 
the  afternoon  they  took  the  two  little  girls  to 
Miss  Eyres  (their  new  mistress),  who  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
their  discovery,  and  there,  after  a  sorrowful  and 
tearful  parting,  they  left  them. 

"Allix,"  said  Wilson,  as  they  were  coming 
away,  "  we-  have  been  very  unexpectedly  made 
fathers,  and  each  got  a  little  one  to  look  after. 
I  wonder  where  our  wives  will  come  from  ?" 

"  Goodness  knows,"  was  the  answer.  "  Per- 
haps one  or  both  of  us  will  die  unmarried.  Time 
will  show." 

After  remaining  in  New  York  for  several 
weeks,  their  ship  was  rccommissioned,  and  went 
off  to  the  Mediterranean  for  a  three  years' 
cruise. 

Ill  THE  THREE  PICTURES. 

A  huge  lion,  God-hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
lying  ever  with  its  face  turned  to  that  land  of 
mystic  lore — the  wonderful  East — guards  the 
narrow  portals  of  the  gate  that  leads  thither- 
ward. The  waters  of  two  seas  wash  evermore  its 
sides.  A  narrow  channel  connects  the  two  seas. 
A  long  narrow  isthmus  joins  the  rock  with  the 
main  land.  Erect  it  raises  its  head  with  huge 
cannon  for  its  teeth.  The  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
sloping  down  to  the  channel,  is  thickly  covered 
with  houses  and  fortifications.  Almond-trees, 
with  their  delicate  pink  blooms,  finding  foothold 
in  the  crevices  of  the  yellow  rock,  give  a  beau- 
tiful contrast  to  the  glare  of  the  stone.  Large 
cacti,  grotesque  in  form,  with  prickly  stems  and 
spiny  leaves,  grow  scattered  about  in  groups. 
An  old  castle,  telling  of  an  age  gone  by,  of  a 
race  who  no  longer  there  hold  sway,  frowns  in 
solitary  grandeur  over  a  square  where  are  con- 
gregated representatives  of  well-nigh  every  race 
on  earth,  and  a  very  Babel  of  sounds  and  lan- 
guages on  every  side  arises.  Such  is  a  very  short 
and  imperfect  description  of  perhaps  the  stron- 
gest fort  in  the  world,  Gibraltar.  It  was  here, 
then,  in  the  month  of  June,  1830,  in  a  narrow, 
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close  street,  leading  from  the  Club  House  square 
to  the  barracks  and  fruit-market,  in  a  large  stone 
building,  with  overhanging  balconies  and  jalou- 
sies in  the  upper  part,  and  a  large  store  below, 
in  which  the  fumes  of  wine  and  tobacco  and  oth- 
er smells  strangely  mingled— in  this  house,  in 
one  of  the  balconies,  smoking  their  cigars,  sat 
two  men.  The  day  was  fearfully  hot,  and  the 
sun's  glare  on  the  yellow  rock  made  the  heat 
so  intense  that  the  very  lizards  (fond  as  they  are 
of  heat)  seemed  only  inclined  to  lie  still  and 
bask,  scarce  troubling  even  to  dart  their  tongue 
to  take  in  any  unwary  or  over-trustful  fly. 

"I  wonder,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  ap- 
parently the  elder  of  the  two  and  head  of  the 
tirm,  "  if  we  shall  ever  hear  of  that  ship— it  is 
now  more  than  four  months  overdue,  and  no  ti- 
dings of  it  beyond  its  sailing  from  Cuba.  I 
hope  to  God  my  son  and  his  wife  and  children 
arc  safe.  I  would  willingly  forego  her  cargo, 
costly  though  it  was,  for  some  tidings  of  their 
fate.'' 

"I  should  give  her  up,  Sir,  as  lost,"  replied 
the  younger,  "  however  painful  the  thought  may 
be." 

"  You  can  not  think  how  painful  to  me  is  all 
this  uncertainty — how  it  is  wearing  me  out ; 
however,  it  is  my  kismet.''''  And  with  a  sigh, 
after  this  half-expressed  Mahommedan  doctrine, 
Don  Jose  de  Kibeiro  sat  in  silence  and  smoked. 

A  frigate  of  fifty  guns,  careering  along  under 
a  fair  breeze  over  the  deep-blue  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  a  long,  narrow  pennant  flying  out  its 
ribbons  from  the  mainmast  to  the  breeze,  Stars 
and  Stripes  on  its  broader  end.  The  men,  some 
five  or  six  here  and  there  aloft,  working  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rigging,  some  in  threes  and 
fours  standing  about  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
deck,  splicing  ropes  and  polishing  the  brass 
work,  and  ever  and  anon  turning  a  quid  of  to- 
bacco in  their  mouths,  squirting  into  sly  corners, 
whenever  the  officers'  backs  were  turned,  the 
juice.  Pacing  backward  and  forward  from  side 
to  side  of  the  vessel,  two  men  in  dark-blue  uni- 
form, blue  cloth  caps  with  gold  bands,  and 
stripes  of  gold  round  their  jackets'  sleeves — a  tel- 
escope in  the  right  hand  and  under  the  arm  of 
the  one,  and  an  opera-glass  in  the  hand  of  the 
other,  were  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of 
the  ship  ;  here  and  there  another  officer  further 
forward  pacing  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
ship;  a  group  of  young  middies  skylarking 
up  and  down.  The  silence  every  now  and 
again  broken  by  a  loud,  shrill  whistle,  which 
came  startlingly  clear  upon  the  car.  The  decks 
without  a  speck,  the  ropes  all  coiled,  the  metal- 
work  of  the  gun-carriages  all  without  a  spot — 
and  this  vessel,  thus  speeding  along  at  the  rate 
of  some  nine  knots  an  hour,  was  the  U.  S.  ship 
Invincible,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Phew  !  how  hot  it  gets,"  said  the  captain  ; 
"it  is  almost  unbearable!  We  must  have  the 
awning  up  to-morrow.  I  wish  Ave  could  over- 
haul a  pirate  or  slaver,  by  way  of  a  little  exer- 
cise and  diversion.    Another  day  or  two,  Mr. 


Allix,  will,  I  hope,  bring  us  to  Gibraltar,  where 
I  intend  stopping  a  day  or  two  to  water  and  see 
the  place." 

In  a' room  neatly  furnished,  with  a  piano  stand- 
ing open,  as  if  having  been  recently  played  upon, 
sat  a  middle-aged  lady,  dressed  in  a  plain  black 
silk  dress,  and  busily  engaged  in  hemming  some 
cambric  handkerchiefs  ;  on  the  carpet  two  little 
girls,  very  like  each  other,  and  dressed  exactly 
alike,  playing  with  a  kitten  ;  the  mother  cat 
sitting  purring  and  looking  complacently  on,  ev- 
idently looking  on  the  two  things  playing  with 
her  darlings  but  as  kittens  of  larger  growth,  and 
consequently  fearlessly  to  be  trusted  with  hers. 

Place,  dear  reader,  these  three  pictures  in  one 
frame — separate  them  not ;  for  they  are  all  but 
one,  however  wide  apart  the  three  portions  may 
be  now.  Will  they  ever  come  together?  Let 
Time,  the  great  artist  of  all,  show. 

How  shall  I  describe  to  you  Dita  Mallorie,  in 
all  the  pride  of  her  beauty  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een— I,  so  poor  a  hand  at  portrait-painting  and 
having  such  a  subject  to  handle?  Let  me  try, 
however,  and  let  my  reader  forgive  the  attempt 
if  I  fail,  and  fancy,  each  one  for  themselves, 
their  ideal  of  a  dark-eyed  beauty.  She  was 
somewhat  tall,  and  rather  inclined  to  embonpoint, 
in  the  full  meaning  of  that  French  word — at  the 
good  state  of  robustness  which  satisfies  the  eye; 
her  hair,  like  that  of  Tennyson's  Juliet, 

"More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  of  March," 
flowed  down  in  long  tresses,  when  unconfined, 
to  her  very  feet ;  her  head,  small  and  well-set 
on  a  neck  that  arched  like  a  swan's ;  her  eyes 
of  that  wonderfully  dark,  lustrous  beauty,  which 
only  the  sunny  South  produces — "  darker  than 
the  darkest  pansies;"  a  small,  perfectly  chiseled 
nose,  and  full,  ripe,  somewhat  sensual  lips,  when 
at  ease,  but  which  could  curl  with  scorn  unut- 
terable if  aught  offended  her ;  her  step  like  a 
queen's — slow,  stately,  and  dignified.  Such  is 
an  imperfect  sketch  of  Dita  Mallorie  as  she  re- 
turned from  an  evening  party,  and  was  lying  on 
a  couch  in  Mrs.  Mallorie's  room. 

"Dita,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mallorie,  as  she 
came  in  to  bid  her  good-night,  "  did  you  enjoy 
yourself  to-night  ?" 

"A  little,  mamma,  but  not  overmuch.  There 
were  too  many  there,  and  the  rooms  were  hot 
and  uncomfortable." 

"Who  were  there;  can  you  tell  me,  dar- 
ling?" 

"I  did  not  see  all ;  but  there  were  the  Dash- 
woods — Mrs.  Dashwood,  noisy  and  chattering  as 
ever ;  the  Bensons,  Aytouns,  Camerons,  and  a 
host  of  others — among  the  rest  a  stranger,  a  na- 
val officer,  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  could 
not  catch  his  name.  He  has  just  returned  from 
a  cruise  to  China  and  Japan." 

"Good-night,  dear,  I  sec  you  are  tired  ;"  and 
after  kissing  her,  Mrs.  Mallorie  left  the  room. 

Long  after  Mrs.  Mallorie  had  left  the  room 
Dita  still  remained  lying  on  the  couch,  her  eye? 
thoughtfully  fixed  on  the  fire.     What  were  her 
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thoughts?  It  would  be  hard  to  say;  but  that 
strange,  indefinable  feeling  had  come  over  her, 
which  does  come  to  us  at  times,  of  having  seen 
or  known  some  one  we  casually  meet,  at  some 
other  time,  in  some  other  place,  and  under  some 
other  circumstances.  What  are  those  strange 
dualistic  experiences  ?  Who  can  explain  them  ? 
Moreover,  she  had  a  presentiment  that,  some- 
how or  other,  he  would  be  connected  with  her 
in  some  relation,  either  of  hatred  or  love,  good 
or  bad.  That  instinctive  feeling  of  dislike,  or 
liking,  we  take  whenever  we  meet  any  one  for 
the  first  time  with  whom  our  future  fate  in  life 
will  bring  us  into  relationship  with.  But  I  am 
not  intending  to  write  of  metaphysics.  Dita 
liked  the  appearance  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  he 
was  one  to  win  attention.  Of  a  tall,  fine, 
commanding  presence  ;  quick,  active,  and  ener- 
getic in  all*his  movements  ;  kind,  considerate, 
and  affable  in  all  his  deportment :  in  one  word, 
a  gentleman,  and  no  bad  looking  one  either. 

Captain  Wilson  had  been  no  less  taken  with 
the  grand  beauty  of  Dita.  He  thought  her  the 
finest  woman  he  had  ever  seen,  and  made  inqui- 
ries as  to  who  she  was.  Again  and  again  they 
met,  and  the  old  result  took  place.  They  both 
fell  in  love — and  Dita's  was  one  of  those  hot  na- 
tures where  to  love  once  is  to  love  forever,  with 
all  the  intensity  of  her  soul,  ready  to  brave  any 
danger,  patient  in  any  trouble  save  slight,  quick 
to  resent  any  wrong,  and  keen  to  feel  any  cool- 
ness, but  true  withal  to  the  death  for  the  object 
of  its  love.  For  once,  in  their  case,  Shaks- 
peare's  oft-quoted  saying  about  true  love's  course 
seemed  about  to  be  falsified.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mallorie  raised  no  objection  to  the  match,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  pleased.  Captain  Wil- 
son had  no  one  but  himself  to  please  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be 
married  in  the  month  of  J une,  on  the  last  Thurs- 
day of  the  month.  It  was  now  the  end  of  April, 
the  fresh  and  blooming  spring-time.  How  is  it 
that  spring-time  is  peculiarly  the  season  of  lov- 
ers ?  Is  it  that  the  new  resurrection  of  life,  the 
fresh  budding  of  the  flowers,  quickens  in  us  the 
affections  and  budding  hopes  and  fresher  desires 
— a  spring  bloomage  in  the  garden  of  the  soul? 
Summer  is  too  hot,  autumn  is  too  damp,  and 
winter — why,  the  long,  cozy  nights  of  winter, 
round  the  cheerful  fire,  might  do,  but  others 
then  share  them  with  us. 

"I  never  breathe  her  lovely  name 
When  wine  and  mirth  go  round, 
But  oil,  the  gentle  moonlight  air 
Knows  well  its  silvery  sound," 

is,  I  suppose,  the  feeling  of  every  true  lover. 
Need  I  tell  any  such  of  the  long  walks  that 
happy  spring-time  that  Dita  took,  or  who  was 
her  companion  ? — need  I  speak  of  the  moonlight 
meetings,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?  No,  dear  read- 
er, with  me  love  seems  to  be  far  too  great,  too 
holy,  and  too  pure  a  tiling  for  aught  of  this.  I 
would  rather  (at  least  I  pray  God  so)  try  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  blessed  intercourse  of  soul  with 
soul,  to  see  whether  they  were  likely  to  become, 
what  God  intended  them  to  be,  helps  meet  for 


each  other,  and  I  would  nightly  pray  God  to 
make  me  worthy  of  her,  and  she  of  me. 

"And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel  ; 
and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for 
the  love  he  had  to  her." 

That  is  the  sweetest  love-tale  ever  written, 
and  told,  as  all  really  good  things  are,  in  a  few 
plain  words. 

And  so  that  spring-time  passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly  away  with  Dita  Mallorie  and  Captain 
Wilson,  and  the  summer  bridal-hour  came, 
flower-crowned,  and  passed,  soul-joined,  away. 
And  Captain  Wilson  and  his  bride  went  down 
South,  to  a  place  he  had  there,  to  live. 

And  so  Captain  Wilson  found  his  wife  in  the 
Perdita  of  the  wreck,  for  Miss  Eyres  had  mar- 
ried Mr.  Mallorie,  and  having  no  children  of 
their  own,  kept  Perdita,  gave  her  their  name, 
and  adopted  her  as  their  own. 

In  a  large,  handsome-furnished  room,  hung 
round  with  various  silken  hangings,  inwrought 
with  Saracenic  patterns  and  Moorish  designs, 
the  jalousies  wide  open,  and  the  warm  sunny 
breeze,  orange  perfume  laden,  almost  overpower- 
ing the  scent  of  incense  which  curled  in  tiny 
cloudlets  through  the  room,  on  a  large  bed  of 
carved  ebony,  ivory  inlaid,  lay  an  old  man,  his 
soul  slowly  ebbing  away  in  each  panting  gasp, 
each  sobbing  sigh ;  a  white-robed  priest,  with 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  stood  quietly  looking 
on,  every  now  and  then  addressing  a  few  words 
of  comfort  to  still  the  weary  moanings  of  the 
sufferer:  two  small  boys  in  white  vestments 
slowly  swinging  to  and  fro  small  silver  censers, 
from  which  the  fumes  of  perfumed  smoke  arose. 

"My  son,  my  son !"  moaned  with  broken  gasps 
the  dying  man.  "How  long  thou  art  in  coming! 
I  am  dying !  I  have  waited  for  thee  for  years ! 
Oh  my  God,  long  wearying  years,  and  prayed 
daily  to  thee,  O  Holy  Virgin  Mother,  queen  of 
the  sea  and  those  thereon,  and  thou  hast  sent 
him  not !  Oh  my  child,  my  child  !"  Feebler 
and  feebler  grew  each  panting  breath ;  slower 
and  slower  each  long-drawn  gasp. 

A  little  wine  was  given  him,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  seemed  to  revive. 

"Hast  thou,  father,  my  will  all  safe?" 

"I  have,  my  son,"  replied  the  priest. 

He  seemed  satisfied.  A  short  time  he  dozed 
a  broken  troubled  sleep,  trying  to  murmur  inar- 
ticulate words.  The  priest  stooped  to  hear  but 
the  words  American  man-of-war — years  ago — 
years  ago — ah,  God,  how  many ! — told  me — the 
words  stopped,  one  long-drawn  sigh,  ending  in 
a  stifled  sob,  a  short  quivering  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  all  was  still. 

A  deep  voice  broke  the  stillness,  with  the 
words  "  In  Tuas  manus  O  Domino,"  as  the  soul 
of  Don  Jose  do  Iliheiro  passed  forever  to  its  rest. 

Time,  the  artist,  had  effaced  forever  one  fig- 
ure from  his  picture  (or  Death,  the  eft'iocr,  had 
blotted  out  forever  one  figure  from  Time,  the 
artist's  picture). 

"  Nina,  darling,  thou  wilt  take  cold,  the  night- 
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dew  is  falling  heavily;  come  indoors  now — art 
thou  not  tired?" 

"No,  mamma,  not  yet;  please  let  me  stayalit- 
tlo  longer ;  look  how  the  fire-flies  flash  and  glow, 
nature's  living  diamonds;  and  see  those  beautiful 
large  moths  how  they  dart  their  trunks  into  the 
flowers,  and  then  curl  them  funnily  up  again! 
I  don't  know,  mamma,  which  is  most  beautiful, 
the  flowers  or  moths,  nature's  living  flowers!" 

"Ah,  well,  my  darling,  you  must  come  in 
now ;  I  can  not  allow  you  to  stay  any  longer 
out." 

Thereupon  there  darted  in,  through  a  French 
sash  which  opened  on  to  the  veranda  from  the 
room,  a  young  girl  about  eighteen  years  old,  with 
laughing  dark  eyes  and  lithe  and  active  motions. 

"Oh  mamma,  mamma  mine,  it  is  too  bad  to 
leave  that  glorious  scene  without  for  this  stupid 
dark  room,  where  it  is  too  dark  to  see  to  do 
aught,  and  too  light  to  have  the  lamp!" 

"  Play  and  sing  to  me,  Nina  dear." 

A  full,  rich,  deep  voice  rang  out  the  notes  of 
that  grand  song  of  Beethoven's,  so  seldom  sung, 
and  yet  perhaps  the  finest  song  ever  written, 
"In  questa  tomba,"  az  the  last  syllable  of  "ri- 
posar"  died  softly  and  slowly  on  her  lips. 

"Oh,  Nina,  not  that;  you  forget  I  can  not 
bear  it  now ! " 

"  Mamma,  darling,  I  forgot" — and  immedi- 
ately broke  into  a  low  refrain  on  the  piano,  which 
gradually  grew  into  one  of  Mendelssohn's  "Lied- 
er  ohne  YYurte,"  with  a  plaintive  under-current 
of  melody  throughout ;  and  then,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  dashed  off  into  the  old  Scotch 
air,  "I  canna  leave  my  mammie  yet;"  jumped 
up,  waltzed  round  the  room,  and  finished  the 
exhibition  by  flinging  her  arms  around  the  lady's 
neck  and  kissing  her. 

"  Oh,  Nina,  Nina!  when  will  you  become  se- 
rious ?" 

"Never,  mamma  mine.  I  can  not  help  it. 
'  Spec  I  growed  so,'  as  Topsy  said.  By-the- 
way,  I  wish  there  was  a  real  live  flesh-and-blood. 
Topsy.  I  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
her  for  my  maid  :  what  fun  we  would  have,  to  be 
sure  ?" 

"  By-thc-way,  Nina,  have  you  heard  from  Dita 
lately?"  said  Mrs.  Allix,  Captain Allix's  mother, 
an  old  lady  who  had  taken  Nina  home  on  finish- 
ing her  education. 

"  Once  since  she  married  Captain  Wilson. 
They  are  very  happy,  she  says,  but  I  think  him 
a  fright,  although -I  have  not  seen  him  since  a 
child  ;  but  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father." 

Here  a  colored  servant  brought  in  an  old- 
fashioned  silver  lamp,  and  closing  the  sashes 
and  letting  down  the  mosquito  curtains  prepared 
the  table  for  tea. 

"Oh  mamma,  let  me  make  it  to-night !"  said 
Nina, 

"As  you  choose,  my  dear,  only  you  will  be 
sure  to  spoil  it." 

"Of  course  I  shall,"  was  the  ansvver;  "I  do 
it  on  set  purpose  to  have  the  fun  of  seeing  you 
shake  your  head.  There  now,  if  I  haven't  been 
and  gone  and  done  it,  as  some  one  said,  I  forget 


who.  I  have  gone  and  put  the  tea  into  the 
cream  ewer  instead  of  the  tea-pot.  Never  mind, 
mammie,  I  will  put  both  together  into  the  pot, 
and  we  shall  have  only  to  sweeten  it." 

Mrs.  Allix  very  quietly  rang  a  small  silver 
bell,  and  told  the  servant  who  entered  to  take  it 
out  and  bring  more  cream. 

"Nina,  I  wish—" 

"Now  don't,  please.  I  am  so  sorry.  I  will 
try  to  do  better." 

Mrs.  Allix  yielded  with  a  faint  sigh  and  a 
fainter  smile. 

At  length  the  tea  was  made  properly,  and  aft- 
er the  removal  of  the  things  Mrs.  Allix  asked 
Nina  to  bring  and  read  to  her  a  letter  she  had 
that  day  received,  from  her  son. 

Nina  complied. 

"Where  is  it  dated  from?"  she  asked. 
"  From  Madeira.    Now  shall  I  Aad  it  ?" 
"Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  please." 

"Funchal,  Madeira,  August  31,  18-iS. 
"My  dear  Mother, — Thank  God  we  are  thus  far  on 
our  way  home  from  the  Mediterranean.  I  write  this  in 
the  sight  of  green  forest-clad  hills,  dotted  with  while 
Quintas,  backed  up  by  the  conical  peaks  of  Ruivo  and 
Grande.  I  can  see  the  Mount  Church,  half  hidden  in 
mist,  the  highest  point  of  white  high  up  the  hills,  from 
my  state-room  window.  The  perfume  of  the  orange-trees 
come  and  fill  the  room.  We  have  had  a  many  visitors, 
both  English  and  Portuguese,  to  see  the  ship.  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  let  her  be  seen.  To-day  our  Consul,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, called,  and  shortly  after  his  departure  his  burroqueira 
came  with  a  case  of  Bual  and  Cercial  wine.  They  say  he 
keeps  the  best  on  the  island.  I  am  keeping  it,  however, 
until  we  get  home.  I  touched  at  Gibraltar,  where  a  Span- 
ish priest  came  on  board  and  gave  me  a  sealed  packet, 
which  I  had  to  give  to  Nina  or  Dita,  sent,  or  rather  left 
for  them  at  the  American  Consul's  office  by  the  order  of 
an  old  merchant  there  who  had  lately  died.  They  must 
repress,  however,  their  curiosity  until  my  arrival.  I  saw 
the  old  gentleman  years  ago — by-the-way,  shortly  after 
the  discovery  of  Nina  and  Dita,  whose  adventures  I  one 
day  told  the  old  man  as  I  was  buying  some  sherry,  and 
who  then  seemed  very  much  interested  in  the  narrative, 
and  inquired  very  particularly  into  dates  and  locality. 
We  next  touched  at  Lisbon,  a  fine  enough  looking  town 
from  the  Tagus,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Horse 
Square  and  the  Prae as,  very  filthy  and  wretched.  I  went 
to  see  the  Palace  of  Necessidades,  Cintra,  and  Mafra.  A 
British  squadron  was  there,  but  not  one  frigate  of  theirs 
could  compare  with  mine :  and  the  Portuguese  evidently 
thought  so  too,  for  they  came  in  vast  numbers  to  see  us. 
I  shall  be  home  nearly  as  soon  as  my  letter,  foi*  I  shall 
leave  here  three  days  after  it.  Madeira  is  a  pai'adise — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  country,  for  the  people  are  any  thing 
but  angels.  I  hope  Nina  keeps  good." — ["  Of  course  she 
does,"  said  Nina.] — "Tell  the  little  child  to  mind  her  les- 
sons, and  give  her  a  kiss  from  me." — ["  His  impudence, 
indeed!"] — UI  suppose  she  has  grown  since  I  saw  her  sev- 
en years  ago." — ["Oh  no!  not  at  all!  as  if  I  could  stand 
still!"] — "Accept,  my  dearest  mother,  my  kindest  and 
most  respectful  regards ;  and  with  sincere  love  to  you  and 
Nina,  believe  me  very  dutifully  and  affectionately  your 
son,  Charles  Allix." 

"Indeed,  Captain  Allix,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  Nina. 

"Hush,  Nina,  he  forgets.  Thank  God  he 
will  be  home  soon !" 

A  vessel  laboring  in  a  heavy  sea,  apparent- 
ly a  man-of-war — the  sky  one  mass  of  flying, 
driving  scud — the  wind  roaring  and  shrieking 
through  the  rigging  like  some  huge  bird  of  prey 
screaming  in  joy  at  its  expected  victim — the 
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top-sails  half-way  down  the  masts — the  top-gal- 
lant-sails and  jib  flying  out  to  leeward,  like  two 
white  pigeons  fleeing  affrighted  before  their-  an- 
gry pursuer  the  hawk — the  main-sails  close 
hauled  up,  and  a  storm  stay-sail  set — the  ship 
pressed  down  into  the  water — the  rigging  all 
adrift — guns  broke  loose  and  rushing  from  side 
to  side  with  a  fearful  crash — the  sea  breaking 
over  her  in  torrents — the  vivid  lightnings  flash 
and  the  deafening  booming  of  thunder.  And 
still  more  and  yet  more  the  wind  rages,  and 
again  and  yet  again  the  cracking  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  rigging  with  a  sharp  noise  heard  mo- 
mentarily above  the  deep,  settled  roar  of  wind 
and  sea.  Faster  and  yet  faster  scud  the  clouds, 
until  one  treads  on  the  other's  heels.  Crash 
after  crash,  and  one  after  the  other  the  masts 
go  by  the  board.  Anil  yet  louder  and  fiercer 
shrieks  the  wind^  as  if  drunk  with  fury,  mad 
with  exultation  and  delight. 

Is  one  more  figure,  the  most  gallant  one  of 
all,  about  to  be  blotted  out  of  the  picture  ?  God 
yet  only  knows. 

Rudderless,  mastless,  sailless,  she  lies  and 
rolls  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Torrent  after 
torrent  sweeps  her  deck,  tears  her  bulwarks  as 
if  they  were  paper,  comes  down  with  a  blow 
that  makes  her  whole  body  quiver  and  groan  in 
anguish  at  the  pain — and  yet  she  lies  buried  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Amidst  all  remains  one  true  to  his  post. 
Calm,  piercing,  clear,  above  the  storm  in  the 
lulls  of  the  tempest,  is  heard  his  steady,  unfal- 
tering voice.    The  Captain  of  the  ship. 

No ;  she  is  not  yet  blotted  out  of  the  picture ; 
but  paint  her  there  no  longer  the  gallant  figure 
she  was — only  a  rolling,  tossing,  broken  wreck. 

"Mother  dear,  thank  God  I  am  safe  here  in 
port  at  last !"  said  the  cheery  voice  of  a  bronzed, 
weather-beaten  gentleman,  as  he  lay  on  a  sofa 
in  the  room  of  the  house  mentioned  before.  "  I 
thought,  however,  we  were  lost — I  had  well- 
nigh  given  up  all  hope ;  however,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  spare,  and,  thanks  to  Him,  here  I  am !" 

"I  thank  Him,  Charles,"  she  quietly  said; 
but  oh,  what  fervor  lay  in  those  few  words ! 

For  ab,  what  words  can  paint  the  mother's 
fears  that  dreadful  night  ? 

The  whole  night  through  she  had  moaned  out 
"  O  God,  my  son,  my  only  child !"  and  at  each 
roaring  blast  more  fervently  she  prayed  as  the 
more  her  fears  increased.  And  He  who  of  erst 
rebuked  the  raging  sea  and  stilled  the  angry 
wind  at  the  prayer  of  his  trembling  crew — who 
listened  of  old  to  the  poor  widow's  wailing  cry, 
and  brought  back  to  her  her  child,  her  only  one 
— so  now  had  He  listened  to  the  poor  mother's 
prayer,  and  rescued  from  his  peril  the  brave  and 
gallant  man.  For  three  days  they  tossed  about 
a  helpless  wreck,  and  were  at  length  picked  up 
by  a  passing  ship  which  brought  them  on  to 
New  York,  from  whence  he  went  to  Virginia. 

"My  word,  mother,  how  Nina  has  grown! 
She  is  quite  a  woman  now — how  annoyed  she 
must  have  been  with  my  letter !    By-the-by,  I 


kept  her  packet  safe  for  her ;  I  fastened  it  in  the 
lining  of  my  vest,  fearing  to  lose  it,  and  well  it 
is  I  did  so." 

Here  the  young  lady  herself  made  her  appear- 
ance, half  shy,  half  impudent,  with  a  wicked 
light  gleaming  in  her  beautiful  dark  eyes,  and 
a  cunning  smile  wrinkling  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"And  this  beautiful,  piquant,  fascinating  girl 
is  the  portion  of  the  stray  waif  that  has  fallen  to 
my  share.  Were  I  not  too  old  I  should  feel 
half  inclined  to  make  her  mine  in  very  truth ; 
that  is,  if  she  were  not  already  engaged,  but  I 
doubt  not  she  has  already  many  suitors  for  her 
good  graces,  and  a  poor,  ugly  old  fellow  like  me 
has  no  chance.  I  will  bide  my  time,  however, 
and  see  how  she  heads  her  course,  and  what 
she  steers  by  before  I  try  to  take  rudder  in  my 
hand." 

In  truth  Nina  had  already  had  many  suitors, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  one  she  especially  fa- 
vored— the  son  of  a  neighboring  planter,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  Virginia.  The  Captain 
qame  himself  to  this  conclusion,  and  so  kept  his 
former  thoughts  to  himself. 

Who  so  proud  and  thankful  as  Mrs.  Allix 
in  this  her  son  ?  Nor  did  the  days  seem  any  too 
slow  to  Captain  Allix  himself.  Nina  daily 
grew  upon  his  affections ;  her  piquant  ways, 
her  lively,  changeable  humor,  kept  him  constant- 
ly amused. 

Ah,  how  happily  glided  those  days  away ;  the 
Captain  amusing  and  whiling  away  the  evenings 
with  accounts  of  his  adventures  and  perils  by 
land  and  sea,  at  home  and  abroad.  How  Nina 
would  listen  coyly  and  slyly,  as  pretending  not 
to  listen,  and  the  Captain  try  to  excite  her  risible 
faculties,  in  the  which  he  nearly  always  suc- 
ceeded. And  once  he  noticed  her  quickly  turn 
her  head  and  wipe  away  her  tears  at  some  ac- 
count of  shipwreck  and  suffering  he  was  narra- 
ting. There  was  one  who  had  not  very  much 
relished  the  idea  of  the  Captain's  arrival  and 
constant  intercourse  with  Nina,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  young  Randolph.  He  soon  found, 
or  fancied  he  found,  Nina  changed  toward  him  ; 
she  became  at  times  even  petulant  at  his  atten- 
tions to  her,  and  at  other  times  seemed  just  as 
of  old.  It  was  the  old  tale  of  the  rival  lovers, 
each  one  deeming  the  other  more  favored  than 
himself. 

But  however  much  she  had  changed  to  Ran- 
dolph, there  was  no  mistaking  the  marked  differ- 
ence of  her  character  toward  Captain  Allix.  She 
was  oftentimes  positively  rude  toward  him  j 
would  be  for  days  together  so  persistently  harsh 
and  uncivil  that  it  pained  him  exceedingly, 
and  he  resolved,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  leave 
home.  Mrs.  Allix  could  not  understand  Nina, 
she  who  had  hitherto  been  so  uniformly  obedi- 
ent and  dutiful,  and  she  frequently  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  subject,  but  to  no  other  purpose 
except,  perhaps,  to  make  her  more  rude  than  be- 
fore. 

"Nina,"  at  length  said  Captain  Allix  one 
day  as  they  were  returning  home  together  from 
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i  visit  where  the  Captain  had  stated  in  Nina's 
hearing,  for  the  first  time,  his  intention  of  leav- 
ing home,  and  she  had  become  cooler  than  even 

Qgua]  " Nin*,  I  fear  I  liave  offended  you.  If 

SO,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry.  I  should  not  like 
us' to  part  but  as  friends.  Will  you  kindly  for- 
give me  if  I  have  wronged  you?" 

"You  have  not  wronged  me,"  was  the  cold 
reply. 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  changed  as  to  seem 
positively  to  dislike  me?" 

"I  do  not  dislike  you,"  she  said;  then,  as 
he  caught  at  the  words,  "  not  in  the  sense  you 
mean." 

"But,  Nina,  hear  me.  I  will  for  once  be 
plain  spoken.  It  is  always  best.  You  once 
seemed  to  care  for  me,  and—"  Here  be  stopped. 
A  sudden  spasm,  which  she  endeavored  in  vain 
to  control,  passed  quickly  over  her  face,  while  a 
sudden  hopeful  idea  flashed  through  his  mind. 
They  walked  on  a  little  longer  in  silence. 

"  Nina,"  at  length  he  said,  softly  and  quietly, 
"Must  I  leave  home '?  It  rests  with  you.  Will 
you  share  it  with  me?"" 

"Yes,"  she  simply  replied. 

And  so  Captain  Allix  found  bis  wife. 

Very  quietly  they  walked  together  bomeward. 
As  soon  as  they  entered  the  house  he  led  her  up 
to  his  mother,  and  very  gently  said:  "Mother, 
here  is  your  daughter  Nina — your  daughter  and 
my  wife." 

The  mother  looked  for  a  few  moments  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  and  tben  getting  up  threw  her 
arms  round  Nina  and  kissed  her. 

"  God  bless  you  both,  my  children !"  she  fal- 
tered, "and  make  you  worthy  of  each  other." 

"  How  could  you  think,"  said  Nina,  "that  I 
could  bear  to  feel  that  Charles  was  leaving  home 
on  account  of  me  ?  I  could  not  have  staid,  and 
it  would  have  broken  my  heart  to  leave.  Now 
'  Where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge :  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.' " 

IV. — THE  PICTURE  FRAMED. 

On  the  broad  veranda  of  a  casa  are  seated  an 
old  lady  working,  or  rather  seeming  to  work, 
for  her  eves  are  too  often  turned  to  three  little 
children  (two  girls  and  a  boy)  running  about 
among  the  flower-beds  in  vain  attempt  to  cap- 
ture a  butterfly.  Two  ladies,  the  one  reading 
a  book,  the  other  writing  a  letter  on  a  small 
stand.  A  gentleman  lying  in  a  Spanish  ham- 
mock, which  is  swung  backward  and  forward  by 
a  mulatto  boy,  who  every  now  and  then  sweeps 
away  some  too  intrusive  an'ins"ect  with  a  pal- 
metto fan — the  gentleman,  meanwhile,  lazily 
smoking  a  cigar.  Trees,  flowers,  plants,  all 
tell  of  a  tropical  clime.  Here  and  there  a  ba- 
nana throws  out  its  broad  green  leaves — the  old 
ones  drooping  torn  and  ragged,  the  young  ones 
whole,  erect,  and  a  bright,  vivid  green— clus- 
ters of  its  fruit  hanging  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  tall,  feathery  fern-tree  and  broad-leaved 
palm,  the  dark,  glossy  leaves  and  deliciously 
scented  or,in<;e-blooms,  the. waxy-flowered  ca- 
mellia and  night-perfuming  datura,  are  all  scat- 


tered around.     In  the  distance  the  gleaming 

sea. 

Nina  dear,  to  whom  are  you  writing  ?"  asks 
the  gentleman. 

"  Oh  !  to  an  old  school-fellow,  who  has  asked 
from  me  an  account  of  the  strange  events  of  our 
lives." 

"And  what  are  you  saying?" 

"I  am  telling  her  how  strangely  Ave  were 
saved  from  death,  how  afterward  cared  for  and 
married,  and  of  old  Don  Jose  de  Hibeiro's  will 
— in  fact,  all  I  know  or  remember." 

"I  wonder  if  you  two  girls — I  beg  your  par- 
don, you  two  old  married  women — were  his 
grandchildren,  as  he  thought.  However,  it  mat- 
ters little  so  long  as  the  old  gentleman  thought 
so.  He  might  have  done  worse  than  left  us  his 
Cuban  estates.    Where's  Wilson,  I  wonder?" 

"  Don't  know,  Sir.  He  went  out  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  and  said  he  should  not  be  back  until 
dinner,"  replied  the  mulatto  boy. 

Postscript. — All  the  incidents  of  the  tale 
here  narrated  are  of  course  not  true ;  but  the 
floating  spar  and  the  two  children  found  by  a 
man-of-war — the  children  taken  home,  adopted, 
and  educated  by  two  of  the  officers,  who  after- 
ward each  married  one — is  a  simple  fact.  Three 
of  the  four  are  still  living.  One  of  the  officers, 
whom  I  have  called  Captain  Wilson,  died  last 
year. 

My  picture  is  now  framed — the  principal  fig- 
ures painted  with  the  best  skill  of  which  I  am 
possessed  (their  defects  I  hope  will  be  pardon- 
ed), there  to  remain  until  Death,  the  great  ef- 
facer,  shall  blot  them  out,  as  he  will  do  one  day 
all  the  figures  in  this  great  picture-book  of  the 
world — to  be  all  repainted,  let  us  hope,  in  more 
lasting  and  brighter  forms  and  hues,  by  the  hand 
of*Eternity  in  the  garden  of  heaven. 


SISTERS, 
i. 

BUT  you  know,"  said  Elsie,  "  that  a  tutor 
can  not  marry." 
"  He  can  be  engaged,"  returned  Clara,  "  and 
wait  for  better  times,  like  other  people." 

"  Every  one  makes  such  a  talk  over  Roderick 
Dexter,"  continued  Elsie.  "One  would  think 
him  the  only  young  man  in  the  place  by  the 
way  they  go  on ;  and  I  am  sure  there  are  half 
a  dozen  others  that  I  should  fancy  quite  as  soon 
or  sooner.  Of  course  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
talent  and  principle  and  all  that,  but  he  is  so 
awkward !  His  great  hands  and  feet  distress 
me ;  there  really  doesn't  seem  to  be  space  for 
them  in  any  room  he  comes  into.  So  different 
from  Ned  Torrington !" 

"For  shame,  Elsie!"  exclaimed  her  sister, 
indignantly.  "  How  can  you  compare  the 
two?" 

"You  are  a  very  fierce  champion,  Clara.  I 
wonder  you  don't  take  him  for  yourself  if  you 
value  him  so  highly." 

A  bright  flush  mounted  to  Clara's  brow. 
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"  You  forget,"  she  answered,."  that  he  has  never 
given  me  the  opportunity.  It  is  not  for  my  sake 
that  he  comes  here  so  often." 

Elsie  did  not  see  the  flush.  She  stood  before 
the  mirror,  brushing  back  her  golden  hair,  and 
was  too  well  occupied  with  the  reflected  image 
to  note  the  changes  of  her  sister's  countenance. 
And  in  truth  thtit  image  was  lovely  enough  to 
justify  her  close  attention.  The  delicately- 
chiseled  features,  the  heaven-blue  eyes,  the  ap- 
ple-blossom coloring,  were  mere  accessories  of  its 
beauty ;  they  were  lit  up  by  such  a  look  of  in- 
nocence, of  joyousness,  as  is  seldom  seen  save 
in  some  sweet  and  happy  child. 

"No,"  she  said,  complacently,  in  answer  to 
her  sister's  statement,  "I  don't  suppose  it  is. 
But  then  how  am  I  to  blame?  You  needn't  be 
so  savage  with  me,  Clara." 

"  Was  I  savage  ?  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean 
it.  But  I  certainly  think  you  should  be  serious 
about  this  matter,  dear.  You  should  decide  on 
what  you  mean  to  do,  and  not  trifle  with  the 
young  man's  happiness." 

"Mercy  on  me  !  As  if  the  happiness  of  such 
a  paragon  could  depend  upon  a  giddy  tiling  like 
me!" 

"  Strangeasitscems,"  returned  Clara,  smiling, 
"  I  fear  we  must  admit  the  fact.  Indeed,  Elsie, 
I  think  you  only  pretend  to  doubt  it  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it  reasserted." 

"And  if  I  do,  what  of  it  ?  Where's  the  use 
of  being  young  and — and  of  being  culled  pretty 
if  you  can't  enjoy  yourself?" 

"Have  all  the  enjoyment  that  you  can,  only 
don't  forget  the  rights  of  others." 

"  1  Saith  the  preacher.'  Dear  Clara,  what  a 
solemn  thing  you  are  getting  to  be  !  Really — 
don't  be  vexed — just  the  least  little  bit  of  an  old 
maid ! " 

"It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  since  I  have  the 
charge  of  such  a  volatile  young  maid." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  feel  it  such  a 
charge,"  said  Elsie,  pouting.  "I'm  sure  I'm 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself.  And  as  for 
what  we  were  talking  of,"  she  continued,  while 
an  access  of  displeasure  darkened  her  lovely 
features — "  I  think  you  are  very  unreasonable. 
It  is  pretty  hard  if  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to 
take  the  very  first  chance  that  offers,  and  settle 
down  into  a  dull  married  woman  before  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  what  I  really 
fancy." 

Clara  offered  no  defense,  being  well  aware 
from  past  experience  that  there  was  little  use  in 
doing  so.  She  went  out  presently  to  attend  to 
household  matters,  while  Elsie  remained  to  com- 
plete her  decorations.  It  was  a  long  task  and 
performed  with  anxious  care,  but  the  result  was 
satisfactory.  By  the  time  it  was  achieved  her 
brow  had  cleared.  She  surveyed  with  pleasure 
her  shining  tresses,  the  rich  flow  of  her  silken 
robe,  the  lace  that  shaded  her  milk-white  throat. 
She  thought,  not  without  interest,  of  the  proba- 
ble effect  of  this  toilet  upon  Roderick.  Lin- 
gering before  the  glass  she  now  adjusted  a  pin, 
lifted  a  braid  a  trifle,  or  smoothed  down  a  rebell- 


ious fold.  Seeing  it  all  you  would  in  one 
breath  have  exclaimed  at  her  vanity,  and,  with 
the  next,  admitted  that  it  would  be  strange  if  so 
exquisite  a  creature  did  not  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  her  own  beauty. 

In  high  good-humor  at  last  she  Avent  down 
stairs.  Tea  was  just  on  the  table,  her  father 
and  brother  about  to  scat  themselves. 

"  Seems  to  me,  Elsie,"  said  the  latter,  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  just  beginning  to  be  critical  in  fem- 
inine attire — "  that  you  are  got  up  in  great  style 
to-night.  What's  on  hand  ?  Any  of  your  beaux 
going  to  happen  in  this  evening?" 

"  No  one  is  coming  that  I  am  aware  of,"  re- 
plied Elsie  with  dignity.  "  Is  it  so  very  unusual 
for  me  to  be  respectably  dressed?" 

"Oh  you  needn't  tell  me!"  said  the  acute 
youth.  "That  blue  silk  wasn't  put  on  for  no- 
thing. I  say,  Elsie,"  he  added,  viewing  her 
with  admiration,  "  you  know  what  suit3  you,  if 
you  are  my  sister.  Blue  is  devilish  becoming  to 
your  style." 

"Frederick!"  said  Mr.  Moncricf,  reprov- 

"Beg  pardon,  father,"  replied  the  son,  with 
a  deprecating  wave  of  the  hand.  "I  always 
mean  to  respect  the  society  of  ladies,  but 
a  man  sometimes  forgets  himself,  you  know. 
Clara,  my  dear,  another  cup  of  your  good  tea, 
if  you  please.  These  biscuit  are  capital ;  made 
'em  yourself,  did  you?  You  are  a  jewel,  and 
shall  keep  my  house  when  I  have  one.  But 
Elsie,"  returning  to  the  attack,  "you  mean  to 
finish  off  Dexter's  business  for  him  to-night,  I 
suppose?" 

"Fred,  you  are  too  absurd,"  replied  his  sister, 
coloring. 

"  Judging  from  Mr.  Dexter's  OAvn  appear- 
ance," remarked  the  father,  "  I  should  say  that 
any  special  cares  in  dress  would  be  a  waste  of 
ammunition." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Fred,  admonish- 
inglv.  "These  solemn  fellows  have  eyes  in 
their  heads;  I  know  them  of  old.  They  go 
about  as  if  they  hadn't  a  thought  for  any  thing 
but  science ;  but  they  manage  to  pick  up  the 
prettiest  girls  in  town  for  wives — watch  them, 
and  sec  if  they  don't.  About  this  one,  Miss 
Elsie,  I  advise  you  to  nail  him  at  once  or  you 
may  lose  the  chance.  There's  a  young  lady 
come  to  stay  at  Mrs.  Barlow's,  where  he  boards  ; 
a  niece,  I  believe.  I  saw  her  getting  out  of  the 
stage  this  afternoon.  I  tell  you  she's  a  stun- 
ner !  Eyes  as  black  as  beads  and  a  figure  like 
Di  Vernon !" 

Elsie's  spirits  fell  a  little  at  this  intelligence, 
nor  did  they  rally  as  an  hour  or  two  passed  by 
without  the  familiar  ring.  She  fancied  that  her 
father's  smile,  as  he  looked  up  from  his  news- 
paper, was  significant  and  satirical.  She  took 
her  worsteds  and  crocheted  industriously,  de- 
termined to  appear  as  unconcerned  as  possible ; 
but  her  interest  flagged,  her  mind  would  wander 
away  to  Mrs.  Barlow's  parlor,  and  imagine  the 
Di  Vernon  niece  usurping  Roderick's  attention. 
No  doubt  she  would  make  a  set  at  him  a.t  once ! 
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Elsie  could  tell  from  Frederick's  description  just 
the  sort  of  person  that  she  -was.  Very  dashing, 
very  forward  —  these  black-eyed  girls  always 
were — ready  to  help  along  a  quiet  young  man 
like  Roderick.  Well,  she  should  never  put  her- 
self out  to  court  anyone ;  if  a  man  hadn't  spirit 
enougli  to  take  his  own  part  she  shouldn't  assist 
him.  Strange  that  any  one  could  be  so  silly, 
so  easily  inveigled !  Indignation  against  the 
niece's  arts  and  Roderick's  stupidity  were  about 
equally  mingled  in  her  mind.  In  the  midst  of 
these  uncomfortable  musings  the  door-bell  sound- 
ed its  welcome  peal,  and  Elsie's  face  brightened 
as  Mr.  Torrington  came  in. 

Clara  looked  with  decided  disapproval  on 
the  scene  which  ensued.  Roderick's  defection 
made  the  beauty  unusually  gracious  to  his  rival. 
She  was  never  lively  even  in  her  best  spirits ; 
liveliness  would  have  been  forced,  spasmodic, 
beside  her  gentle,  subdued  gayety ;  her  manner 
produced  an  impression  of  softness,  of  amiabili- 
ty, far  more  winning  than  the  sallies  of  the  most 
vivacious.  Ned  Torrington  felt  its  charm.  He 
had  flirted  with  Elsie  hitherto  for  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  pastime,  but  to-night  he  began  to 
look  at  the  thing  more  seriously.  He  wondered 
if  that  salary  which  just  kept  him  along  in  com- 
fort could  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  serve 
the  wants  of  two,  or  if  there  were  any  way  of 
enlarging  it.  How  the  fellows  at  his  boarding- 
house  would  stare  when  he  presented  such  a 
beauty  to  them  as  his  wife !  But  that  was  a 
long  way  off  yet,  though  Elsie's  smiles  and 
kindness  seemed  to  say  that  the  dream  was  not 
a  hopeless  one. 

At  the  death  of  her  mother,  some  eight  years 
previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story,  the  charge 
of  the  family  had  devolved  on  Clara  Moncrief. 
Though  but  a  girl  of  fourteen  she  devoted  her- 
self with  persevering  energy  to  its  duties,  and, 
as  her  father  had  remained  a  widower,  was  now 
long  habituated  to  her  position.  In  all  house- 
hold ways  she  was  expert ;  domestic  comfort 
she  could  readily  provide ;  Elsie  alone,  her  pet 
and  trial,  perplexed  and  disconcerted  her.  The 
difference  of  five  years  in  their  age  hardly  gave 
her  authority  enough  to  be  respected  by  her  ca- 
pricious charge.  Often  docile,  Elsie  was  occa- 
sionally deaf  to  reason  and  defiant  of  restraint. 
Her  temper  was  equally  fitful,  and  Clara  some- 
times feared  that  there  was  really  no  solid  sub- 
stance in  her  character  to  which  one  might  ap- 
peal to  regulate  her  conduct.  Yet  people  gen- 
erally thought  her  a  sweet  girl— a  little  vain, 
perhaps ;  but  who  could  wonder  at  that  ?  Even 
her  father,  finding  his  every  comfort  cared  for, 
did  not  bethink  him  that  it  was  always  Clara 
who  attended  to  his  wants.  To  him  Elsie  nev- 
er dared  exhibit  her  caprices,  and  he  esteemed 
himself  a  fortunate  parent  in  possessing  so  lone- 
ly and  dutiful  a  child.  Frederick  sometimes 
proclaimed  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  re- 
ally "saw  through"  Elsie  ;  every  body  else  was 
blinded  by  her  beauty  and  a  way  she  had.  Yet 
even  he,  severe  critic,  was  not  proof  against  this 
very  "way;"  a  species  of  charm  that  does  not 


consist  with  beauty  or  any  other  gift,  but  is  a 
mere  independent  fascination,  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Its  possessor  may  be,  nay,  generally  is, 
of  an  unequal  temper ;  may  provoke  you  often 
to  the  limits  of  endurance ;  yet  when  the  season 
of  graciousness  returns  you  bask  in  it;  you  en- 
joy it  a  great  deal  more,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
than  the  steady  amiability  which  you  can  rely 
upon,  week  in,  week  out.  All  who  encountered 
Elsie  felt  the  influence  of  this  charm,  and  none 
more  deeply,  it  appeared,  than  the  reserved  and 
quiet  Roderick  Dexter. 

When  his  visits  first  became  frequent  Clara 
honestly  supposed  them  intended  for  herself ; 
Elsie  was  so  young,  so  gay,  so  different  in  every 
respect  from  the  grave,  plain  suitor.  Then,  too, 
he  paid  her  very  little  attention ;  his  discourse 
was  generally  addressed  to  the  elder  sister,  with 
whom  he  was  more  at  ease.  Clara  liked  him ; 
she  was  quite  able  to  overlook,  in  remembrance 
of  his  real  worth,  all  those  deficiencies  at  which 
Elsie  carped,  and  to  feel  honored  by  his  pref- 
erence. It  was  not  quite  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  circumstances  disclosed  her  mistake  ;  she 
was  mortified,  humiliated  at  the  appropriation, 
even  in  her  own  mind,  of  an  interest  not  de- 
signed for  her.  But  a  still  greater  surprise  was 
the  fact  that  Elsie  proved  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent to  her  conquest.  Whether  her  slight  and 
purposeless  character  felt  its  importance  en- 
hanced by  the  homage  of  this  earnest  and  seri- 
ous man  ;  whether  she  found  in  it  something  to 
lean  upon  and  to  strengthen ;  or  whether  she 
was  simply  flattered  that  the  person  most  uni- 
versally honored  and  esteemed  among  her  set 
preferred  her,  none  could  say.  Yet  it  was  clear- 
ly apparent  that,  however  she  might  pretend  to 
undervalue  him  and  laugh  at  his  gaucheries,  she 
was  proud  of  his  regard  and  watchful  of  his  at- 
tentions. 

After  Eleanor  Barlow's  arrival  this  became 
more  than  ever  manifest.  A  young  lady  under 
the  same  roof  naturally  received  a  little  notice, 
even  from  the  reserved  tutor,  and  that  little  was 
sufficient  to  make  Elsie  uneasy.  Her  regard 
needed  only  the  stimulus  of  jealousy  to  fan  it 
into  the  brightest  flame  of  which  her  heart  was 
capable.  She  was  restless,  absent,  during  all 
her  hours  at  home  ;  even  the  adornment  of  her 
person,  her  most  engrossing  care  and  greatest 
pleasure,  failed  to  interest  her ;  in  company  she 
was  only  gay  if  Mr.  Dexter  were  near  her  and 
devoted.  Even  his  diffidence  drew  encourage- 
ment from  her  demeanor ;  a  declaration  of  his 
feeling  speedily  ensued,  and  poor  Ned  Torring- 
ton was  awakened  from  dreams  of  Elsie  by  the 
news  of  her  approaching  marriage.  For  for- 
tune had  been  kind  to  the  young  tutor ;  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacant  Professorship,  and 
matrimony  was  justifiable  not  only  in  his  own 
eyes  but  in  those  of  the  friends  of  his  betrothed. 
So  the  marriage  took  place  with  all  the  eclat 
possible  in  a  country  village,  and  Roderick  Dex- 
ter bore  home  his  bride.  Elsie  expected  in  her 
new  life  nothing  less  than  perfect  happiness, 
though  she  never  troubled  herself  to  analyze  the 
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expectation  and  see  what  grounds  she  had  for 
it.  She  had  not  been  by  any  means  very  happy 
in  her  maiden  home,  spite  of  her  beauty,  her 
belle-hood,  and  entire  freedom  from  care  ;  there 
had  been  plenty  of  hours  of  dissatisfaction  and 
ennui.  But  she  flattered  herself  that  these  were 
due  to  circumstances ;  she  had  been  under  so 
muck  restraint — Clara  was  So  exacting,  so  fussy, 
always  wanting  her  to  be  influenced  by  high 
motives  and  strict  notions  of  duty.  There  would 
be  no  such  trouble  with  Roderick,  who  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  her  as  she  was.  Life  seemed 
to  stretch  before  her  gaze,  a  sunny  scene  of  love 
and  homage ;  she  did  not  inquire  how  she  was 
to  merit  the  love  or  keep  up  the  homage. 

Roderick's  hopes  had  a  basis  hardly  more  sol- 
id. Rapturous  gratitude  for  the  preference  of  a 
creature  so  beautiful,  a  lover's  faith  that  robed 
her  in  all  attributes  of  womanly  perfection  ;  was 
this  the  capital  to  meet  the  unceasing  drafts  of 
married  life  ?  But  there  was  an  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  visions  of  the  two  ;  Elsie  thought 
only  of  the  happiness  she  was  to  receive,  while 
Roderick  was  resolved,  with  all  the  force  of  a 
nature  deep  and  earnest,  to  brighten  the  exist- 
ence of  that  being  so  lovely  and  beloved,  who 
had  given  herself  to  his  keeping. 

II. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  flower-odors 
and  the  song  of  birds  coming  in  at  the  open 
window.  Elsie  sat  in  the  great  easy-chair  lean- 
ing her  beautiful  head  languidly  against  its 
cushioned  back ;  recent  illness  had  heightened 
the  transparency  of  her  complexion,  and  the 
little  hands  that  lay  on  her  lap  were  white  as 
the  folds  of  her  wrapper.  On  her  hair  nestled 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  cap — a  kind  of  symbol 
of  her  new  honors — and  her  gaze  rested  witli 
complacent  interest  on  the  small  specimen  of 
humanity  which  Clara  was  tending  —  a  six- 
weeks'  infant,  that  dashed  its  small  fists  against 
its  eyes,  and  contorted  its  minute  visage  in  a 
way  wonderful  to  beholders,  Elsie  had  not 
left  her  room  much  as  yet,'  she  liked  the  in- 
dulgences of  her  half-invalid  state,  and  then 
Mrs.  Crowe  was  so  excellent  with  baby  !  She 
had  retained  the  services  of  that  accomplished 
nurse  a  second  month,  a  little  to  her  husband's 
discomfiture.  Much  as  he  longed  to  be  with 
Elsie  and  their  child  he  could  not  avoid  feeling 
himself  de  trop  in  the  sick  room  when  its  auto- 
crat was  present.  It  was  very  dull  and  lonely 
below  stairs,  but  he  only  ventured  on  brief  calk 
in  Mrs.  Crowe's  domain.  This  morning  he 
had  been  admitted,  and  graciously  allowed  a 
short  interview  with  the  two  objects  of  his  af- 
fection ,  and  had  borne  away  in  his  mind  an 
exquisite  picture — a  Madonna  lovelier  than  any 
of  Raphael — to  brighten  the  hours  of  absence. 
Soon  after  his  departure  Clara  had  arrived,  and^ 
immediately  made  herself  at  home.  The  se- 
vere countenance  of  the  guardian  spirit  relaxed 
at  sight  of  her,  and  the  interval  of  her  visit  was- 
improved  by  a  trip  down  stairs,  and  a  little 
chit-chat  in  the  kitchen. 
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"Why  are  you  so  thoughtful,  Elsie?"  her 
sister  presently  inquired. 

"I  was  wondering  where  Maggie  —  our  old 
Maggie,  you  know,  that  used  to  live  with  us  be- 
fore I  was  married — could  be  now." 

"  She  is  at  her  father's,  I  believe ;  what  put 
her  in  your  mind  ?" 

"I  have  been  thinking  that  I  wished  you 
could  hunt  her  up  for  me ;  she  is  the  very  per- 
son I  need  to  take  care  of  baby." 

"Why,  don't  you  intend  to  take  care  of  her 
yourself?"  asked  Clara,  surprised. 

Elsie's  tranquil  brightness  clouded  over.  "  I 
have  the  charge  of  that  great  child !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  wonder  what  you  arc  thinking 
of,  Clara !    So  delicate  as  I  am,  too !" 

"But  we  hope  you  will  gain  strength  before 
long,  dear.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Crowe's  two 
months  are  over  you  will  be  quite  yourself 
again.  With  such  a  small  family  Nora  has  a 
great  deal  of  time  after  her  work  is  done,  and 
she  will  be  very  willing  to  help  with  baby. 
Then  I  shall  be  here,  or  you  at  our  liouse, 
every  day,  and  I  can  relieve  you  frequently. 
If  I  were  you  I  would  make  the  trial,  at  any 
rate.  Time  enough  for  Maggie  if  you  find  it  is 
too  much  for  you." 

'  "I  don't  see  why,"  said  Elsie,  unappeased. 
"A  girl  in  the  kitchen  is  no  reliance  at  all; 
she  would  very  likely  be  busiest  just  when  I 
most  wanted  her.  And  I  couldn't  depend  on 
you  either.  It  would  all  be  very  well  when  you 
were  here,  but  how  many  hours  of  every  day 
there  would  be  nobody  but  myself  to  attend  to 
the  child  ;  I  should  have  to  do  it,  no  matter  how 
little  I  felt  like  it.  Now  if  Maggie  were  here 
it  would  be  her  business  ;  I  need  only  have  the 
baby  when  I  wanted  it.  I  could  see  people  and 
go  out  riding  and  make  calls  just  as  I  always 
did.  I  had  planned  it  all  out  so  nicely  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I  don't  sec  why  you  can't  let  me 
have  ifc  as  I  like." 

Clara  hesitated.  "But  you  don't  reflect, 
dear — how  should  you,  when  you  never  had  the 
charge  of  any  of  these  things  at  home — about 
the  additional  expense.  The  wages  of  a  second 
girl  are  quite  a  serious  item ;  and  Roderick  is  a 
young  man  with  his  way  yet  to  make  in  the 
world." 

"You  must  think  very  highly  of  his  regard 
for  me,"  said  Elsie,  indignantly,  "if  you  sup- 
pose he  would  begrudge  a  trifle  like  that  to 
make  me  comfortable." 

"I  don't  suppose  it,"  returned  Clara,  feeling 
rather  hopeless  over  her  task.  "I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  he  would  gratify  you  with  the  utmost 
willingness." 

"Then,"  said  Elsie,  shortly,  "if  I  wish  it, 
and  he  doesn't  object,  I  don't  see  what  it  is  to 
you,  Clara." 

The  older  sister  flushed — at  the  tone  more 
than  the  words.  But  it  was  over  in  a  moment. 
She  was  used  to  Elsie's  way. 

"Certainly  it  is  nothing  to  me,"  she 'an- 
swered, "  except  as  it  is  best  for  you.  It  must 
always  be  pleasant  to  keep  a  reliable  nurse  if 
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0B«  em  afford  it.  Hut  life  is  all  before  you 
two  vt  t ;  vein  expenses  ate  sure  to  increase,  and 
roar  maras  arc  not  as  certain  to  enlarge.  If  I 
were  JOB  1  would  try  to  help  Roderick  by  saving 
when  1  could.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be 
prudent,  Elsie?" 

"I  hate  to  hear  about  prudence,"  was  Elsie's 
reply.  "What  do  I  know  about  such  things? 
Here  I  am  so  young  yet;  only  nineteen,  and  it 
M  too  bad  to  have  all  these  cares  put  upon  me. 
I  should  think  it  was  enough  to  have  a  house 
and  a  baby  to  look  after,  let  me  make  it  as  light 
M  1  ran.  "  I  ought  to  have  a  little  of  the  good 
of  life  and  be  enjoying  myself  now,  if  ever,  and 
you  want  to  turn  me  into  a  regular  drudge! 
keep  me  tied  up  at  home  to  a  crying  child  !  It 
isn't  Roderick's  fault;  he  never  married  me  to 
make  a  slave  of  me.  It  is  just  your  doing, 
( 'lara  ;  you  always  were  so  hard  on  me."  And 
tears,  real  tears  of  vexation,  dropped  on  her 
pretty  morning-dress. 

Clara  uttered  not  one  word  of  soothing  or  of 
self-defense.  She  began  playing  with  baby  and 
talking  all  manner  of  nonsense  to  it,  as  is  the 
privilege  of  aunts.  Elsie's  injured  feelings  pres- 
ently subsided,  her  eyes  dried,  and  she  was  again 
the  picture  of  radiant  beauty  and  innocence. 
When  Mrs.  Crowe  returned  from  her  little  visit 
she  did  not  observe  that  any  thing  had  been 
amiss. 

Clara  walked  homeward  with  a  heaviness  of 
heart  for  which  she  chid  herself  as  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  occasion.  She  did  so  wish  to  see 
the  young  couple  at  ease  in  money-matters. 
Lavishness  they  could  not  hope  for,  since  An- 
halt  was  a  poor  college  and  Roderick  had  only 
his  professorship ;  but  with  proper  care  they 
might  always  enjoy  comfort  and  independence. 
She  dreaded  the  first  beginnings  of  a  way  of 
life  beyond  their  means,  which  would,  by-and-by, 
involve  them  in  embarrassment  and  anxieties. 
Yet,  as  she  told  herself,  there  was  nothing  so 
serious  in  Elsie's  wanting  a  little  indulgence ; 
she  was  very  young  yet ;  prudence  might  come 
in  time.  She  would  not  admit  to  herself  the 
chief  cause  of  her  trouble,  something  deeper 
than  any  mere  thoughtless  extravagance.  It 
was  the  continuance  of  that  old  spirit  of  Elsie's 
— that  settled  determination  to  consult  her  own 
comfort,  her  own  convenience,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  every  body  else. 

The  young  wife  meanwhile  was  dwelling  upon 
her  wrongs ;  when  Roderick  came  in  she  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  them. 

"Clan  was  here  this  morning,"  she  said. 

"That  is  pleasant.  I  hope  she  cheered  you 
up  as  much  as  usual." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  thought  it  very  pleasant 
if  you  had  been  here.   She  was  dreadfully  cross." 

"  Clara  cross !  I  wish  you  had  sent  for  me. 
Bach  a  light  must  have  been  worth  looking  at." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that  she  went  into  a  rage 
and  made  a  teeM  ;  that's  never  her  way.  Slie's 
tOO  precise  and  proper  for  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
Hut  she  was  ju.M  as  cross  as  she  could  be  for  all 
that,"  continued  Elsie,  knitting  her  brows  as 


she  recalled  the  controversy.  "What  do  you 
think,  dear?  She  says  I  ought  not  to  have  a 
nurse  for  baby  !  that  I  ought  to  try  to  take  care 
of  her  myself!  I  told  her  I  knew  you  would 
never  want  me  to  wear  myself  out  with  carrying 
a  great  child  like  that  around,  and  to  be  tied 
up  day  and  night  and  never  able  to  stir  out  of 
the  house.  But  she  was  just  as  obstinate  about 
it  as  she  could  be." 

Roderick's  first  emotion  was  surprise,  for  the 
thought  of  this  very  desirable  household  ap- 
pendage had  never  once  occurred  to  him  ;  his 
next  was  self-reproach  that  he  should  not  sooner 
have  remembered  Elsie's  comfort.  He  must  ar- 
range it  in  some  way  or  other,  though  how  was 
not  exactly  clear.  Clara,  had  she  understood 
their  affairs  more  intimately,  would  have  been 
grieved  to  find  that  the  pecuniary  troubles  had 
already  begun.  Not  overwhelming  as  yet,  for 
it  was  but  the  second  year  of  marriage — only 
causing  a  little  management  and  anxiety. 

"Yes,  dear,  you  must  certainly  have  a  nurse," 
he  responded,  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  if 
it  were  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  "I 
can't  have  my  pet  over-tired  and  losing  her 
bloom." 

"  How  good  you  are !"  she  said,  stroking  his 
brown  cheek  with  her  satin-soft  hand.  "No 
one  was  ever  half  as  kind  to  me  as  you  are, 
Roderick !" 

The  heart  of  the  strong  man  swelled  with 
tenderness  as  the  lovely  eyes  turned  upon  him 
at  these  words.  He  covered  the  caressing  hand 
with  kisses,  and  thought  himself  the  happiest 
of  husbands. 

After  all,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  man- 
age ;  he  would  do  without  the  microscope  he 
had  been  wanting  so  long,  and  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  True,  he  had  felt 
the  need  of  the  instrument  a  hundred  times  in 
his  investigations,  and  had  promised  himself 
that  this  summer  he  would  surely  make  the 
purchase ;  but  perhaps  it  was  an  extravagance 
after  all.  At  any  rate  he  must  do  as  well  as  he 
could  without  it. 

Clara  at  her  next  visit  was  net  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  triumphant  announcement 
that  "Maggie"  wras  to  come  next  week. 

III. 

Some  years  went  *>y,  bringing  changes  to  the 
quiet  town.  The  co?upletion  of  a  new  railroad, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  station  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  opened  for  Anhalt  an  easier 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  without 
in  the  least  impairing  its  rural  beauty.  The 
three  gray  colleges  and  the  chapel  rose  state- 
ly as  ever  on  their  smooth-turfed  green,  but 
their  studious  silence  was  often  invaded  by  par- 
ties from  abroad.    Gay  equipages  whirled  along 

,the  shaded  streets  ;  bright  colors  glanced  adown 
the  leafy  vistas.  The  soul  of  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  Mas  vexed  within  him  at  intrusions 
on  his  sacred  calm  and  weak  questions  concern- 
ing that  wondrous  tube  with  which  he  swept  the 

i  heavens.     In  time  Anhalt  became  a  favorite 
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resort  for  citizens  escaping  from  the  summer 
heats.  There  was  a  pleasant  blending  in  itte 
warm-weather  society  of  the  brilliancies  of  fash- 
ion and  the  seriousness  of  intellectual  culture. 
In  this  society  Elsie  shone  conspicuous.  Her 
charms  grew  brighter  with  each  succeeding  year, 
and  were  now  famous  far  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  her  native  town.  "The  beautiful  Mrs. 
Dexter"  was  among  the  attractions  of  the  place, 
and  the  one  which  strangers  were  most  eager 
to  behold. 

"How  delighted  Elsie  was  with  that  set  of 
cameos!"  said  her  brother  Frederick,  now  a 
rising  man  of  business,  to  Clara,  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  their  early  home.  "It's  a  shame 
they  were  not  diamonds  instead!" 

"Cameos  are  much  more  suitable,"  observed 
Clara.  "Diamonds  would  be  quite  wasted 
here." 

"  Of  course — here.  But  this  isn't  the  place 
for  Elsie.  I  never  appreciated  her  till  I  went 
from  home.  I  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  she  was  a 
great  deal  prettier  than  any  of  the  girls  about 
us,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  she  had  not  plenty 
of  equals,  and  superiors  too,  in  larger  places. 
New  York,  for  instance,  I  supposed  was  full  of 
beauties.  But  I  can  tell  you,  Clara,  women  of 
that  sort  arc  rare.  I  don't  believe  there  are 
three  such  on  Manhattan  Island.  And  thGn  to 
see  her  so  taken  up  with  a  set  of  stone  cameos ! 
Not  but  they're  a  nice  thing  of  the  kind.  They 
were  chosen  by  a  lady  friend  of  mine  who  isn't 
apt  to  show  bad  taste.'' 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  Clara. 
"  She  is  greatly  admired  and  prettier  than  ever, 
I  think.    What  then  ?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
she  married  as  she  did." 

"  You  should  not  say  so,  Fred.  Roderick  is 
the  kindest  of  husbands ;  he  does  every  thing 
he  can  for  Elsie — indulges  her  far  more  than  he 
can  afford." 

"  Exactly.  That's  just  the  trouble — he  can 
afford  so  little.  And  how  old  he  looks  beside 
her !" 

' '  He  has  many  cares, "  said  Clara,  with  a  sigh. 

"I  haven't  a  word  against  Dexter,"  con- 
tinued Fred,  magnanimously.  "He's  a  fine, 
honorable  fellow.  But  what  did  that  plain, 
grave  sort  of  man  want  with  such  a  wife  ?  Why 
couldn't  he  have  kept  to  his  studies,  and  let  Elsie 
alone?  They  are  utterly  unsuited.  Some  wo- 
men would  be  proud  of  his  learning  and  the  name 
he  is  getting  among  scientific  people  ;  but  what 
does  she  care  for  that?" 

"Very  little,  I  presume,"  returned  Clara; 
"but  that  is  hardly  his  fault." 

"  I  don't  say  it  is  any  body's  fault.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  marriages  that  ought  never  to  have 
taken  place.  She  was  a  great  deal  too  young ; 
she  ought  to  have  waited  till  she  had  seen  the 
world — or,  rather,  till  the  world  had  seen  her — 
and  she  might  have  chosen  whom  she  would. 
Elsie  was  made  for  fortune  and  splendor ;  she 
should  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  dazzling 
every  one  that  saw  her.  And,  instead,  just  look 
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at  her! — buried  in  this  little  country  town,  and 
glad  of  one  new  dress  in  a  season !" 

Clara  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't  believe  your 
views  correct,"  she  answered.  "Her  husband 
is  a  man  of  principle  and  talent,  and  devoted  to 
her.  She  ought  to  be  considered  fortunate.  I 
could  wish  myself  that  their  means  were  larger. 
None  of  the  salaries  are  very  ample,  though 
they  are  all  that  the  college  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  Elsie  does  not  understand  how  to  make 
money  go  as  far  as  some  women  would." 

"You  see  she  isn't  calculated  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  She  ought  to  have  no  harder  task  in 
life  than  to  be  beautiful.  That's  her  role,  and 
she  can  perform  it  better  than  almost  any  one 
else." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Clara,  obdu- 
rately. "  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
that  sort  of  talk  nowadays.  It  may  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  women  beautiful,  ideal  creat- 
ures, unsoiled  by  any  taint  of  earthly  cares , 
and  there  are  states  of  society,  no  doubt,  where 
it  is  practicable  to  keep  them  so — where  there 
are  great  fortunes  and  skillful  service.  But  it 
doesn't  consist  with  the  '  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions' now,  at  any  rate.  The  work  is  here  to  be 
done  in  every  family,  and  we  had  better  '  deify' 
it,  as  some  accuse  us  of  doing,  than  neglect  it  or 
turn  it  off  on  incapable  assistants." 

Fred  thought  this  was  all  very  well  for  Clara, 
poor  dear.  The  domesticities  were  in  her  line, 
and  it  was  not  wonderful  that  she  exalted  them. 
She  could  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathize  with 
the  claims  and  immunities  of  beauty,  though  she 
had  a  pleasant  face  and  a  tidy  little  figure  of  her 
own. 

"  And  don't," she  continued,  earnestly,  "hint 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  Elsie." 

"That  I  consider  her  wasted  on  the  desert 
air  ?  Perhaps  I  had  better  not.  I  believe  that 
we  didn't  in  the  old  times  think  her  quite  blind 
to  her  own  attractions." 

"No  one  could  expect  that," returned  Clara, 
smiling.  "But  she  has  admiration  enough, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  said  a  word  that 
could  make  her  discontented." 

Clara  was  far  from  cheerful  at  heart;  though 
she  would  not  blame  Elsie  to  their  brother,  and 
indeed  seldom  confided  to  any  one  the  anxieties 
which  the  wayward  beauty  caused  her.  To  one 
faithful  as  she  in  the  performance  of  every  duty 
it  was  hard  to  excuse  Elsie's  shortcomings  ;  yet 
the  affection,  almost  motherly,  which  she  bore 
the  charge  so  early  committed  to  her  made  her 
ready  to  extenuate  whenever  that  were  possible. 
The  younger  sister  leaned  on  her  for  every  thing. 
It  was  Aunt  Clara  who  cared  for  the  children  in 
every  stage  of  their  development,  who  hushed 
their  disputes,  made  their  garments,  taught  them 
their  letters.  It  was  Clara  who  was  indispens- 
!  able  in  every  household  crisis,  supplemented 
every  deficiency.  It  was  mortifying  to  her  just 
pride  that  this  should  be  so ;  that  the  very  peo- 
ple who  exalted  Elsie's  beauty  could  not  but 
know  that  she  was  a  careless  housekeeper,  an 
inattentive  mother.      She  was  disappointed, 
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grieved  to  see  the  young  wife  fall  so  far  short  of 
that  womanly  excellence  she  had  hoped  for. 
Y  i  all  this,  spite  of  the  added  cares  it  brought 
herself,  was  but  little  in  comparison  with  Elsie's 
great  failing.  For  that,  indeed,  it  was  hard  to 
exercise  her  wonted  charity.  When  she  sus- 
pected that  Roderick  was  undervalued,  that  his 
comfort  was  neglected,  she  could  with  difficulty 
restrain  her  indignation.  If  she  had  known  all ! 
Bat  Elsie  was  wise  in  her  way ;  far  too  discreet 
to  betray  to  her  sister  all  the  domestic  secrets. 
She  had  long  felt  herself  a  martyr  to  untoward 
circumstance ;  long  ago  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her  prospects  had  been  blighted  by  unfor- 
tunate marriage.  Quite  unable  to  appreciate 
her  husband's  real  worth,  she  was  more  keenly 
alive  than  ever  to  his  lack  of  polish,  his  plain- 
ness of  person.  And  there  was  Mr.  Torrington, 
a  rich  man  now,  and  single  all  these  years  for 
love  of  her.  Some  one  had  laughingly  hinted 
this  reason  for  his  bachelorhood,  and  it  was  ever 
after  one  of  her  articles  of  faith.  She  might 
have  been  living  in  a  house  in  the  Avenue,  and 
had  every  thing  she  wanted,  instead  of  being  bur- 
ied in  the  country,  and  poor  as  poverty  itself! 
Fate  had  been  vindictive  indeed,  and  she  wasted 
many  a  regret  on  the  irrevocable  step  so  rashly 
taken.  Perhaps  she  did  not  consciously  determ- 
ine to  indemnify  herself  as  far  as  possible  for 
her  imagined  losses,  but  her  course  would  have 
justified  the  suspicion.  She  put  from  her  every 
care,  seized  eagerly  on  every  indulgence  within 
her  reach,  and  considered  herself  the  victim  of  a 
lot  immeasurably  inferior  to  her  deserts. 

As  for  the  husband,  his  bright  visions  had  fad- 
ed years  before.  The  lover's  angel  had  long 
since  disappeared,  leaving  in  her  stead  a  petu- 
lant, exacting  woman,  who  had  neither  mind  nor 
heart  enough  to  understand  him  or  her  duty. 
Not  that  Roderick  Dexter  often  saw  the  truth  in 
quite  so  clear  a  light ;  life  would  have  been  a 
little  too  dreary  had  he  done  so.  Can  you  guess 
what  kept  up  something  of  the  early  glamour 
about  his  wife?  No  matter  how  negligent  in 
other  things,  she  was  always  careful  of  her  own 
attire.  Breakfast  might  be  ever  so  ill-cooked 
or  poorly  served,  she  might  not  even  come  down 
to  it  at  all,  preferring  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  novel 
in  her  own  room,  but  if  she  came  she  was  al- 
ways a  picture  of  tasteful  neatness.  No  matter 
how  soiled  the  table-cloth,  her  morning  dress 
was  beautifully  fresh  ;  however  rough  the  chil- 
dren's hair,  her  own  was  smooth  and  lustrous. 
An  impression  of  personal  elegance  and  refine- 
ment was  indissolubly  connected  with  her  image 
in  the  husband's  mind ;  it  never  quite  lost  its 
charm  through  all  the  discomforts,  the  unamia- 
blcncss,  the  neglect  he  had  experienced.  (And 
herein  lies  a  hint  for  those  good  wives  who  some- 
times forget,  in  their  zeal  for  the  family  welfare, 
the  claims  of  their  own  adorning.)  There  were 
occasional  bright  days,  oases  in  his  desert,  when 
thcehildren  sat  down  to  table  freshly  washed  and 
brushed,  when  a  comfortable  meal  was  served, 
and  Elsie  beamed  sweetly  on  him,  passed  the 
jelly,  and  called  him  "dear."    On  the  strength 


of  such  meat  he  could  go  many  days.  When  it 
failed  the  man's  large  heart  came  to  the  aid  of 
his  endurance.  He  fulfilled,  without  remem- 
bering it,  the  apostolic  injunction  that  the 
strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 
At  such  times  he  thought  with  tender  pity  of  El- 
sie, and  wished  more  than  ever  that  he  could 
bestow  upon  her  all  the  gauds  she  longed  for. 

No  forbearance,  however,  could  keep  off  trou- 
bles of  another  kind.  His  own  persistent  shab- 
biness  could  not  counterbalance  Elsie's  expendi- 
ture, while  the  wasteful  housekeeping  was  be- 
yond his  control.  His  salary  utterly  failed  to 
meet  expenses;  there  were  "accommodations" 
at  the  bank — fatal  accommodations,  renewed, 
transferred,  and  only  met  in  part  at  last  by  the 
sacrifice  of  needful  comfort  and  relaxation.  He 
was  silent  about  these  things.  Clara  might 
conjecture,  but  she  knew  nothing;  Elsie,  of 
course,  could  not  be  expected  to  concern  herself 
with  such  matters. 

If  only  he  could  always  have  been  blind ! 
But  there  wrere  moments,  rare  indeed,  when  the 
truth  came  home  to  him  ;  sudden  revealings  of 
the  wreck  that  had  been,  the  desolation  that  re- 
mained. These  were  times  that  admitted  no 
sympathy,  and  were  best  put  out  of  sight  and 
forgotten  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Wko  could  wonder  if  the  man  grew  old  and 
care-worn,  or  that  his  eyes  took  on  that  sad  and 
patient  look  with  which  the  world  is  familiar  in 
another  rugged,  kindly  face  ? 

IV. 

£ '  It's  a  shame ! "  exclaimed  Fred.  "  Such  a 
pittance  to  a  man  of  your  talent !"  He  had 
been  discussing  with  his  brother-in-law  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution. 

"  It  is  all  that  the  funds  will  admit,"  returned 
the  Professor. 

"Have  higher  prices,  then ;  make  the  thing 
self-sustaining.  A  college  isn't  an  alms-house ; 
education  isn't  dispensed  in  charity." 

Mr.  Dexter  smiled.  "Your  simile  is  not  a 
bad  one,"  he  said.  "The  colleges  of  America 
have  always  been  in  part  a  charity.  The  design 
was,  in  their  very  foundation,  to  furnish  knowl- 
edge to  whomsoever  desired  ic  at  a  rate  below 
the  actual  cost.  Hence  they  have  always  been 
obliged  to  appeal  from  time  to  time  to  public 
generosity.  The  older  and  more  important  in- 
stitutions are  now,  through  the  munificence  of 
their  Alumni.  Yale  can  do  what  she  likes; 
her  graduates  are  so  numerous  and  so  liberal 
that  she  has  only  to  ask  and  receive.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  Har- 
vard, and  perhaps  some  others.  But  the  youn- 
ger and  less  influential  ones,  like  ours,  are  still 
poor  and  struggling.  We  need  many  things 
besides  increase  of  salary  ;  improved  apparatus, 
additions  to  the  cabinet,  etc.  Even  should 
some  fortunate  graduate  endow  us  with  a  few 
thousands,  I  fear  they  would  all  be  appropriated 
before  the  Faculty  were  thought  of." 

Fred  reflected.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
entirely  opposed  to  all  his  notions,  and  he  sought 
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the  remedy.  "  Sir,"  he  presently  announced, 
"  you  must  send  for  Cadmus." 

"And  who  is  he,  pray?"  asked  Clara. 

"I'll  tell  you,  my  dear.  He  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful mendicant  in  the  United  States.  It's  a 
perfect  treat  to  hear  him  on  any  of  his  '  objects' 
if  only  you've  left  your  pocket-book  at  home ;  if 
not,  you'll  rue  it.  Yes,  Cadmus  is  your  man. 
How  much  do  you  want  ?  Fifty — a  hundred — 
thousand?  He'll  get  it  for  you.  Just  guaran- 
tee him  20  per  cent,  on  his  collections,  and  he'll 
begin  to  haul  in  the  money,  hand  over  hand." 

The  suggestion,  made  half  in  jest,  commended 
itself  more  and  more  to  Fred  the  longer  he  con- 
templated it.  He  mentioned  it  in  a  quiet  way 
to  one  or  two  of  the  Trustees  ;  it  was  favorably 
received — the  subject  was  discussed  and  the  mat- 
ter ended  in  the  engagement  of  the  all-compelling 
orator,  with  instructions  to  raise  the  sum  need- 
ful to  the  pecuniary  ease  of  Anhalt.  Mr.  Cad- 
mus looked  into  the  case  a  little,  possessed  him- 
self of  statistics  sufficient  to  rouse  his  profes- 
sional enthusiasm,  and  departed  on  his  important 
embassy.  Clara  took  tea  with  her  sister  on  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  the  project  was  talked 
over  in  all  its  bearings. 

"I  confess  I  don't  like  our  Alma  Mater  in 
her  new  character  of  mendicant,"  observed  Mr. 
Dexter. 

"Do  you  have  any  hope  that  the  attempt 
will  be  successful?"  asked  Clara. 

"Of  course  it  will,"  said  Elsie.  "  Just  think 
of  all  Fred  told  us.  Have  you  any  commissions 
for  me,  Clara  ?  I  am  going  to  Solmes  to-mor- 
row with  Mary  Saroni.  I  haven't  a  great  deal 
of  shopping,  and  can  run  about  for  you  as  much 
as  you  like." 

Clara  was  sorry  to  hear  of  this  excursion  ;  a 
trip  to  Solmes  generally  resulted  in  some  pretty 
but  extravagant  purchase.  However,  she  was 
somewhat  comforted  by  the  announcement  that 
the  projected  shopping  was  of  small  amount. 
And  so  Elsie  meant  it  should  be.  She  was  to 
buy  some  table-linen,  greatly  needed,  and  a  few 
common  articles  for  the  children ;  nothing  for 
herself.  She  had  her  outfit  already;  indeed, 
her  conscience,  lethargic  as  it  was,  had  given 
her  some  twinges  about  that  last  bonnet  and 
veil.    She  set  off,  strong  in  virtuous  intentions. 

But  Mary  Saroni  was  buying  linen,  beauti- 
fully fine,  and  linen  was  always  a  temptation 
to  Elsie.  Then  the  Valenciennes  trimmings 
were  so  pretty  and  so  cheap,  she  really  must 
have  a  few  yards.  Mrs.  Saroni  bought  a  lovely 
set  of  point,  and  Elsie  was  unable  to  resist  the 
charm  of  one  small  collar.  She  was  not  good 
at  arithmetic,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
that  these  trifles  had  emptied  her  purse.  The 
circumstance  disconcerted  her  at  first,  but  she 
speedily  reassured  herself.  Really  the  table- 
cloths and  napkins  were  not  so  bad  ;  they  could 
very  well  last  a  while  longer.  As  for  the  chil- 
dren, she  must  hunt  up  some  old  things  of  her 
own  and  make  over  for  them  when  she  had  time. 
Her  chagrin  was  speedily  forgotten  amidst  the 
glories  of  the  silk  counter  at  which  Mrs.  Saroni 


was  already  seated.  For  a  time  she  looked  on 
without  a  thought  of  purchasing  ;  but  presently 
the  proprietor,  who  was  himself  attending  to 
their  wants,  unfolded  a  new  attraction. 

"  Look  at  this,  Mrs.  Dexter,"  he  said.  "  Just 
your  color.  The  loveliest  shade  of  sea-green. 
I  thought  of  you  the  moment  I  saw  it.  It  came 
into  my  mind  like  a  flash.  1  Mrs.  Dexter  will 
take  a  dress  from  that  piece.'  It  isn't  every  lady, 
you  know,  that  can  wear  sea-green." 

"Now  which  should  you  say  for  me?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Saroni,  in  a  perplexed  tone.  ' 1  This 
watered  pink,  or  the  plain  ?  The  watered  is  the 
prettiest  shade,  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  thin. 
The  plain  is  very  nice  and  heavy,  but  then  I  am 
afraid  the  color  is  too  deep.  I  really  don't 
know  which  to  choose. "  And  painful  indecision 
was  apparent  in  her  countenance. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Elsie,  "I  believe  I 
should  prefer  the  plain."  What  could  her  friend 
possibly  do  with  another  evening  dress,  with  so 
many  as  she  had  already  ?  If  it  had  been  her- 
self now !  It  was  pretty  hard  that  Mary  Saroni, 
homely  as  she  was,  could  buy  every  thing  she 
set  her  eyes  upon,  while  she,  who  would  do 
credit  to  dress,  was  obliged  to  economize  so 
cruelly.  She  looked  longingly  at  the  green 
silk,  thinking  how  well  it  would  show,  even 
with  no  richer  accompaniment  than  her  old 
Honiton  berthe.  But  then  it  was  useless  to 
long. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  she  said,  "but  I  can't 
take  it  to-day,  Mr.  Kinney.  I  really  haven't 
money  enough  with  me." 

Not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  Mr.  Kinney 
protested ;  he  would  send  the  bill  with  the  silk. 
Oh,  she  must  have  it — it  was  just  the  thing  for 
her.  Green  made  some  people  pale ;  a  great 
many  fine  complexions,  even,  couldn't  stand  it, 
but  it  would  become  her  beautifully.  This  was 
the  last  pattern  ;  Mrs.  Devereux  had  taken  a 
dress  from  it,  and  Miss  Sylvester,  about  whose 
wedding  every  one  was  making  such  a  talk. 
There  was  a  quarter  over  the  number  of  yards  ; 
he  would  throw  in  the  quarter,  and  call  it  even 
yards.  Yes,  rather  than  she  shouldn't  have  it 
he  would  throw  off  sixpence  on  every  yard. 
Could  any  one  do  better  than  that  ?  She  couldn't 
get  it  in  New  York  for  that  price,  and  as  for 
Solmes,  she  couldn't  find  such  a  silk  in  the  city. 
The  merchants  didn't  keep  them;  their  class 
of  custom  didn't  warrant  such  a  stock.  Where 
should  he  send  the  parcel  ? 

Elsie  yielded,  and  the  beautiful,  glistening 
fabric  was  her  own.  She  felt  really  frightened 
when  the  bill  was  made  out,  but,  seeing  how 
tranquilly  Mrs.  Saroni  went  on  making  her  pur- 
chases, which  were  a  great  deal  larger,  consoled 
herself.  Yet  there  was  a  weight  on  her  mind, 
till  she  suddenly  remembered  Mr.  Cadmus  and 
his  mission.  It  was  wonderful  the  relief  this 
recollection  gave  her.  When  money  would  soon 
be  so  plentiful  why  need  she  fret  about  a  little 
thing  like  this?  Still  she  did  not  feel  quite 
comfortable  the  next  morning  when  Clara  came 
over.    In  vain  did  she  say  to  herself  that  she 
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u.iMi't  -.pending  Clara's  money— it  was  none  of 
/„,  business.  She  found  it  very  awkward  to 
gal  oat  ber  packages  and  expatiate  upon  their 
Contents  She  was  very  glad  that  her  sister  said 
nothing,  though  she  knew  by  her  grave  face  what 
ihfl  was  thinking. 

Clara  made  no  comment  because  it  was  not 
her  custom,  unless  she  saw  some  Hope  of  doing 
good.  The  fresh  expenditure  grieved  but  hard- 
ly astonished  her.  She  solaced  herself  by  cast- 
ing about  iu  her  own  mind  for  some  means  of 
supj 'lying  the  children's  wants,  since  their  mo- 
ther had  brought  them  nothing.  In  the  midst 
of  her  planning  Roderick  came  in. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  "will  you  have  dinner  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual  to-day?  And  if  you 
can  put  a  few  of  my  things  into  a  valise  it  will 
save  me  time.  I  have  just  seen  in  the  papers 
a  notice  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Brashear's  cabinet, 
and  I  want  to  take  the  through  express  and  be 
in  New  York  in  the  morning." 

His  wife  was  not  feeling  quite  amiably.  Had 
they  been  alone  some  difficulties  might  have 
been  raised ;  but  Clara  was  a  restraint.  She 
responded,  in  no  very  cordial  tone,  that  she 
would  have  things  ready,  and  the  busy  Profess- 
or was  away  again. 

"It's  very  thoughtless  of  Roderick  to  ask  me 
to  pack  for  him,"  she  said,  "when  he  must 
know  how  tired  I  am  with  all  that  shopping." 

Clara  shut  her  lips  tightly  for  a  moment. 
"Don't  get  up,"  she  said,  when  the  stress  of 
feeling  was  over;  "I  will  attend  to  the  pack- 
ing." As  she  left  the  room  Elsie  sank  back  on 
her  couch,  saying  to  herself  that  Clara  was  in  a 
dreadful  humor  this  morning.  She  didn't  scold, 
but  how  she  looked !  And  how  ill-natured  it 
was  of  her  not  to  praise  the  new  silk !  And  she 
would  not  even  say  the  linen  was  cheap.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  a  sister  would  take  some 
interest  in  your  appearance.  There  was  Mr. 
Kinney,  who  could  remember  her  tastes  and 
what  would  please  her  in  all  the  hurry  of  his 
purchases;  but  Clara!  Well,  it  was  always 
her  way.  But  she  knew  what  the  reason  was. 
It  was  pretty  hard— Elsie's  usual  form  of  self- 
condolence — to  have  a  person  coming  into  your 
house  in  this  style,  and  feeling  she  had  a  right 
to  criticise  every  cent  of  your  expenditure. 

Clara  appeared  in  the  doorway.  "I  must 
have  misunderstood  you,"  she  said.  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  drawer  I  went  to  but  a  few  old 
things  past  wearing." 

Elsie  colored.  "You  are  a  great  deal  too 
particular,"  she  answered.  " Roderick's  clothes 
arc  there,  at  any  rate.  They  are  all  he  has,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  do  any  thing  about  them  now." 

Clara  vanished,  and  returned  almost  imme- 
diately with  a  scant  array  of  ragged  linen  and 
•  <>< darned  and  worn  to  the  last  degree. 

•  I  it  possible,"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
"that  your  husband  has  no  better  things  than 
these!  Oh  how  could  you  neglect  him  so?  You 
nerer  Baw  any  thing  like  this  at  home.  Father 
Md  Frederick  had  always  abundance,  and  of 
the  nicest  quality." 


11  Because  they  were  so  fussy  and  icould  have 
them,"  said  Elsie.  "Handsome  linen  costs  a 
great  deal.  I'm  sure  you're  always  preaching 
to  me  about  economy,  and  now  when  I  try  to 
save  a  little — " 

"Save  from  your  husband's  necessities  for 
your  own  indulgence!    Oh,  Elsie!" 

"Roderick  doesn't  care  about  dress;  you 
know  yourself  he  doesn't." 

"Dress!"  said  Clara,  contemptuously.  "I 
suppose  he  would  like  the  few  things  he  has  to 
be  whole,  at  least.  There  is  no  excuse  for  you, 
Elsie.  You  ought  to  be  overcome  with  shame 
at  such  a  sight  as  this,  instead  of  trying  to  jus- 
tify yourself." 

The  injured  sister  began  to  cry.  Clara  went 
energetically  at  work,  trimming  away  ragged 
edges,  sewing  on  buttons,  and  repairing,  as  far 
as  time  allowed,  the  waste  places  before  her. 
The  valise  was  locked  just  as  Bridget  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready. 

"  /sha'n't  go  down,"  said  Elsie,  sulkily. 

' '  You  had  better,"  Clara  remonstrated.  "You 
will  feel  stronger  if  you  take  a  little  food." 

"You  haven't  left  me  much  appetite  for  that" 
said  Elsie,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  sorrow.  There 
was  no  time  for  argument,  and  Clara  went  down. 
To  Roderick's  inquiries  she  answered  that  Elsie 
was  not  very  well ;  she  would  take  her  dinner 
later.  Her  presence  at  table  was  always  irreg- 
ular, and  the  husband  felt  no  anxiety.  He  fin- 
ished his  meal,  rushed  up  stairs  for  a  hasty 
good-by,  and  was  gone. 

Elsie,  left  alone,  began  to  feel  dull,  and  pres- 
ently rather  hungry.  The  longer  she  waited 
the  fainter  grew  the  demands  of  grief,  the  keen- 
er those  of  appetite.  She  yielded.  Bathing 
her  eyes  and  smoothing  her  hair,  she  sought  the 
dining-room,  where  some  fragments  of  the  meal 
yet  remained.  Clara  had  seated  herself  by  the 
window,  and  was  making  an  apron  for  one  of 
the  children. 

"I  believe  you  were  right,  after  all,"  said 
Elsie.  "I  shall  feel  better  for  eating  some- 
thing." 

The  elder  sister  perceived  that  peace  was  to 
ensue  without  farther  explanation.  Better  so, 
she  acknowledged.  In  the  first  Avaimth  of  her 
indignation  she  had  resolved  on  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  Elsie's  better  feelings  at  some  early  date ; 
but  she  saw  already  the  uselessness  of  such  a 
thing.  She  wondered,  indeed,  how  she  could 
have  been  betrayed  into  this  morning's  expres- 
sion of  displeasure. 

With  most  people  such  expression  would  have 
had  some  effect ;  at  least  a  transient  reserve 
would  have  resulted  from  it.  Not  so  with  Elsie. 
The  storm  was  over  and  her  sky  was  clear.  She 
was  neither  penitent  nor  proposing  to  amend. 
No  salutary  shame  caused  her  any  embarrass- 
ment. She  came  out  in  her  sunniest,  most  en- 
gaging mood.  Clara  could  not  but  enjoy  its 
charm,  however  her  judgment  condemned  its 
possessor. 

Elsie  must  be  herself  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter.   It  was  too  late  to  hope  for  any  change. 
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All  that  the  elder  sister  could  achieve  was  to 
watch,  as  hitherto,  the  opportunity  of  remedying 
her  deficiencies. 

v. 

Mr.  Dexter  returned  from  his  journey  pale 
and  haggard  ;  it  was  nothing,  he  said ;  the  weath- 
er was  damp,  he  had  taken  cold.  But  the  cold 
did  not  wear  away  with  time. 

"  How  badly  Roderick  looks ! "  observed  Clara 
one  morning,  as  he  left  the  house. 

"Doesn't  he?"  returned  Elsie.  "  Some  peo- 
ple are  interesting  when  they  are  out  of  sorts, 
but  it  isn't  the  case  with  him.  He's  no  beauty 
at  any  time,  poor  fellow !  and  sickness  doesn't 
improve  him." 

"You  misunderstand,"  said  Clara,  gravely; 
"I  mean  that  his  health  is  suffering.  I  fear 
that  we  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  him  ; 
he  is  always  so  quiet  and  uncomplaining." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  get  any  such  notion  into  your 
head!"  exclaimed  Elsie.  " There's  nothing  in 
the  world  the  matter  with  him  but  a  cold  that 
will  pass  over  if  you  only  let  it  alone.  Don't 
talk  to  him  about  it,  or  we  shall  have  him  fuss- 
ing around  with  medicines  from  morning  till 
night.  If  there's  any  thing  that  makes  me  nerv- 
ous it's  a  vial  and  a  tea-spoon  forever  on  the  man- 
tle-piece." 

Clara  did  not  feel  bound  to  respect  the  deli- 
cacy of  this  nervous  system.  There  was  little 
use  in  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  tender  fears  of 
the  wife,  b3l  a  woixl  of  caution  to  Roderick  him- 
self might  be  of  more  avail.  She  came  in  again 
that  evening  with  intent  to  speak  it. 

"Is  it  you?"  said  Elsie,  looking  up  from  her 
worsteds.  "You  are  just  in  time  to  show  me 
about  this  hood.  I  could  do  it  well  enough  in 
plain  knitting,  but  star-stitch  puzzles  me.  It 
won't  shape  nicely." 

Clara  examined  the  difficulty  and  gave  the 
requisite  aid. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  Roderick,"  she  said  aft- 
er a  time.     "  He  is  at  home.  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he's  at  home  ;  not  that  I  have  much 
good  of  it.  lie's  in  his  own  room,  working 
away  at  his  lectures.  I  hope,  Clara,  you'll 
be  warned  by  my  experience,  and  never  marry 
one  of  these  scientific  people  that  are  so  taken 
up  with  their  calling  that  they  have  no  leisure 
left  to  attend  to  their  wives."  At  another  time 
Clara  might  have  wondered  at  this  new  phase 
of  feeling ;  certainly  Elsie  did  not  often  give  her 
husband  the  opportunity  of  being  her  companion 
in  a  quiet  evening  at  home.  Just  now  she  was 
too  busy  with  other  thoughts. 

"  I  will  go  up  stairs  then,"  she  said.  - 

"  Very  well — only  don't  be  long.  I  shall  come 
round  to  my  widening  in  a  few  minutes." 

As  Clara  passed  through  the  hall  tbe  sound 
of  a  cough  met  her  ear  ;  how  hollow  it  seemed  ! 
Grave  apprehensions  crowded  on  her.  What  if 
this  were  the  token  of  that  dread  disease  which 
works  so  slowly,  so  insidiously,  yet  so  remorse- 
less in  its  hold?  She  felt  herself  guilty  in  hav- 
ing been  so  slow  to  take  alarm. 


Her  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Dexter,  in  hat  and  over-coat.  "You  were  going 
out  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No — it  is  rather  chilly,  that  is  all." 

"You  are  here  without  a  fire  this  cold  even- 
ing ?"  said  Clara,  dismayed.  "  Oh  how  impru- 
dent !  Do  you  know  that  I  came  up  on  purpose 
to  urge  you  to  be  careful  of  your  health  ?  These 
things  should  be  taken  in  time.  Promise  me  to 
see  Dr.  Kimberly  to-morrow,  and  now  come 
down  stairs,  where  there  is  a  bright  fire  burning. 
This  damp  air  is  very  unsafe  for  you ;  you  must 
not  try  it  again." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  he  answered. 
"But  I  have  always  been  so  little  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  my  own  health."  He  did  not  say 
that  a  fire  was  a  luxury  he  felt  unable  to  allow 
himself,  and  for  which  the  hat  and  over-coat 
were  nightly  substituted. 

"I  know,"  returned  Clara,  "you  and  all  of  us 
have  been  too  heedless  of  it.  I  intend  to  make 
up  for  that  now ;  I  shall  give  you  no  peace  till 
you  are  quite  restored.  Can't  you  come  down 
at  once?" 

"In  a  very  few  minutes." 

Clara  went  back  to  the  parlor,  but  she  could 
not  enter  with  much  zeal  into  the  worsted  ques- 
tion. A  sense  of  painful  foreboding  hung  over 
her. 

"Elsie,"  she  said,  more  to  relieve  her  own 
feelings  than  with  hope  of  doing  any  good,  "  do 
watch  Roderick  a  little.  Men  don't  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  health,  and  indeed  I  do  not 
like  the  sound  of  that  cough." 

' '  Nonsense !"  replied  her  sister.  "You  have 
been  too  busy  to-day,  and  are  tired  and  fanciful. 
How  does  this  Solfcrino  become  me?  I  notice 
it  makes  some  people  very  yellow."  She  ad- 
justed the  half-finished  hood  upon  her  head,  and 
Clara  looked  at  the  beautiful  face,  wondering  if 
any  touch  of  natural  care  or  sorrow  would  ever 
dim  its  brilliancy. 

"Not  a  single  compliment!"  observed  Elsie. 
"Here  comes  some  one  that  will  do  better. 
Look,  Roderick,  this  is  the  new  color.  Does  it 
make  me  very  sallow  ?  If  so,  I  sha'n't  wear  it." 
And  she  smiled  up  in  his  face,  gayly  defying  him 
to  do  any  thing  but  admire. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  dear,"  he  answered,  laving 
his  large  hand  caressingly  on  her  hair.  "All 
colors  become  you,  I  think." 

"  That  is  just  a  man's  idea !  But  I'll  do  you 
the  justice  to  say  you  are  not  so  far  wrong,  after 
all.  Pink,  and  crimson,  and  green,  and  blue, 
I  am  quite  respectable  in  all  of  them.  But 
orange" — shaking  her  head — "you  don't  think 
I  could  bear  orange  do  you,  dear?" 

"If  any  one  could,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"You  dear  old  Bruin!  how  gallant  you  are 
this  evening!"  she  exclaimed,  in  high  good-hu- 
mor. "  Take  that  rocking-chair  and  draw  close 
to  the  hearth  ;  I'll  get  your  slippers,  too.  Clara 
has  been  trying  to  make  me  nervous  about  you, 
but  she  shall  not  succeed.  Low  spirits  are  so 
bad  ;  I  think  it's  every  body's  duty  to  keep  up 
and  be  cheerful  for  the  sake  of  other  people." 
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Xhfa  idea  WM  not  80  exclusively  Elsie's  own 
property  as  she  imagined  it;  her  husband  had 
l  ag  been  patting  it  in  practice,  He  was  cheer- 
fa]  tbifl  evening  accordingly,  but  there  was  a 

-  uiK'tliing  in  his  manner  that  saddened  the  ob- 

-  irvant  sister.  A  wistfulness,  a  tenderness  she 
did  not  like  to  think  of  nor  to  conjecture  its 
cause. 

Dr.  Kimberley  was  consulted  the  next  day, 
and  various  precautions  were  adopted.  Elsie 
grew  used  to  the  vials  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  they 
ceased  to  make  her  nervous.  Gradually  it  be- 
came an  admitted  fact  that  Roderick  was  out  of 
health,  though  he  still  attended  to  his  custom- 
ary duties.  He  talked  with  Clara  about  reme- 
dies and  symptoms  ;  dull  themes,  which  did  not 
interest  his  wife.  Neither  of  them  assumed  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  the  case ;  there  was 
this  difficulty  to  be  met,  that  risk  to  be  avoided. 
And  they  began  to  awaken,  as  people  always  do, 
to  the  wonderful  advantages  of  change  of  air. 

"I  wish  it  were  not  so  late,"  said  Clara,  anx- 
iously. "  A  little  trip  somewhere  would  do  you 
so  much  good.  You  have  been  overworked ; 
you  need  relaxation.  A  pleasant  journey  would 
be  better  than  medicine." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "if  it  were  practicable. 
But  the  season  is  too  far  advanced.  I  had  prom- 
ised myself  a  run  in  the  Adirondacks  last  sum- 
mer, but — "  he  checked  himself. 

"But  what?"  she  asked  after  a  pause. 

"Some  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented 
it." 

Clara  remembered  with  a  pang  the  sea-green 
silk.  Elsie  had  worn  it  once  or  twice,  and  was 
charming  in  it.  She  did  not  know  that  it  had 
cost  her  husband  all  his  summer-pleasure  ;  but 
would  she  have  cared  if  she  had  known  ? 

By-and-by  Mr.  Dexter  was  missing,  a  day  at 
a  time,  from  his  post.  People  looked  grave 
when  they  spoke  of  him ;  it  was  easy  to  see, 
they  said,  how  he  was  going.  What  a  loss  to 
the  college  and  the  place!  And  what  a  sad 
tiling  for  his  children  and  that  beautiful  young 
wife ! 

The  beautiful  young  wife,  however,  was  not 
easily  saddened.  She  had  always  some  good 
reason  for  any  increase  of  weakness  or  suffering 
in  the  patient ;  he  had  taken  cold,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  weather,  the  wind  was  east. 
There  was  no  danger  that  Elsie's  comfort  would 
be  disturbed  by  any  undue  anxiety. 

There  came  a  day,  at  last,  when  her  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  truth,  when  incredulity 
fail  id  her,  and  she  acknowledged  the  probabili- 
ty that  Roderick  was  going  ;  that  he  was  to  leave 
her  forever.  It  was  a  shock.  She  cried  ;  she 
t  li  very  gloomy  and  miserable  for  several  hours. 
But  she  was  too  philosophic  to  be  wretched  long. 
It  was  very  dreadful,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did  no 
good  to  be  dismal  about  it.  It  could  not  help 
Roderick,  and  only  made  every  body  else  un- 
happy. She  recovered  her  equanimity,  and  the  I 
quiet  progress  of  disease  aided  her  in  "maintain- 
ing it. 

It  is  sad  to  sec  a  beloved  object  torn  from  | 


anxious,  clinging  hearts  ;  to  note  the  dread  deep- 
ening into  certainty,  to  view  the  final  anguish 
of  separation.  It  is  sadder  yet  where  there  is 
no  suffering  to  contemplate,  where  those  hearts 
are  calm  which  should  be  wrung  with  grief, 
where  the  approach  of  that  loss  which  ought  to 
be  so  terrible  is  watched  with  clear,  untroubled 
eyes.  Roderick  knew  something  of  this,  and  felt 
its  pang,  yet  it  had  its  consolations  too.  He 
had  grown  so  used  to  caring  for  Elsie,  to  sparing 
her  pain,  that  there  was  a  sort  of  comfort  in 
thinking  she  would  not  suffer  as  bitterly  as  some 
women  did.  For  himself,  submission  was  not 
difficult;  life  still  held  interests  and  duties,  but 
its  charm  was  gone.  If  only  he  were  leaving 
Elsie  and  the  children  better  provided  for !  He 
racked  his  mind  for  every  expedient  that  could 
aid  them,  and  the  result  was  still  lamentably 
small.  But  Mr.  Moncrief  had  something ;  Fred 
was  liberal  and  prosperous.  And  Mr.  Cadmus 
was  succeeding  beyond  all  expectation  in  his 
efforts ;  perhaps  the  college  would  remember  his 
own  long  services  and  do  something  for  those  he 
left  behind. 

"  Clara,"  he  said  one  day,  when  they  had  been 
talking  of  those  details  which  Elsie  would  not 
comprehend  nor  remember,  "  you  will  watch  over 
her,  will  you  not?  You  will  see  to  her  and  the 
poor  children  ?" 

"Certainly,"  she  answered,  not  trusting  her- 
self to  say  more. 

"Thank  you;"  and  he  smiled  gratefully. 
"Though  I  do  not  know  whj  I  ask^l.  You  al- 
ways have  done  it.  I  know  what  you  have  been 
to  us.  It  was  not  a  thing  to  be  much  talked  of, 
but  I  understood  it  all." 

Clara  had  her  reward  in  these  words. 

And  by-and-by  this  anxiety  passed  away.  He 
had  done  his  best,  and  since  the  Great  Taskmas- 
ter called  him  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  la- 
bors, that  too  must  be  right.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  His  power  to  provide  for  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless. 

He  was  far  gone  now.  The  activities,  the  cares 
of  life  were  a  forgotten  dream.  The  flicker  of 
sunshine  on  the  wall,  the  glimpse  of  blue  sky 
through  his  window,  were  all  he  knew  of  that 
great  and  restless  world  in  which  he  used  to  have 
his  part.  His  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  Elsie's 
presence ;  Clara  was  thankful  that  her  sister  was 
willing  to  bestow  it.  She  brought  some  pretty 
work  and  sat  by  him,  chatting,  in  her  way,  of 
little,  everyday  occurrences.  The  eyes,  so  large 
and  bright  in  the  wasted  face,  followed  her  ev- 
ery movement;  he  liked  to  hold  in  his  thin  fin- 
gers the  beautiful  white  hand ;  he  smiled  with 
pleasure  if  she  spoke  a  kind  word  or  arranged  a 
pillow.  Till  at  last  one  day  it  all  ended ;  he 
quietly  fell  asleep. 

The  usual  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory. 
The  Faculty  passed  resolutions  of  condolence, 
as  did  the  two  or  three  scientific  bodies  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  There  was  a  great  crowd 
at  the  funeral,  and  people  said  again,  "What  a 
loss  to  the  college  and  the  place!"  We  know 
how  readily  the  world  consoles  itself  for  such 
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losses ;  the  great  round  of  business  and  pleasure 
can  not  stop  for  a  single  death ;  it  whirls  on. 
Long  before  the  fair  white  monument,  with  its 
Latin  epitaph,  rose  in  the  college  burying-ground 
there  was  a  new  professor  in  Mr.  Dexter's  place  ; 
a  busy,  self-asserting  man,  bent  on  making  him- 
self and  his  influence  conspicuous.  Elsie  was 
with  her  brother  in  New  York;  the  children 
played  just  as  merrily  under  their  grandfather's 
trees  as  they  had  done  in  their  own  home; 
every  one,  save  Clara,  had  accepted  Roderick's 
death  as  one  of  those  accomplished  facts  about 
which  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  or  done. 

Elsie  was  lovely  in  her  weeds ;  more  winning, 
perhaps,  than  in  all  her  girlish  brightness.  It 
was  natural  that  she  should  be  consoled  ;  no  one 
could  expect  that  a  woman  so  beautiful,  and  still 
so  young,  should  consider  life  ended  for  her  by 
a  single  sad  event.  After  a  year  or  two  of  dec- 
orous widowhood  she  fulfilled  her  own  and 
Fred's  ambition,  and  reigned  supreme  over  a 
country-seat  and  a  house  on  the  Avenue.  Once 
a  year  or  so,  perhaps,  she  remembered  Roderick, 
and  thought,  "Poor  fellow,  how  fond  he  used  to 
be  of  me !" 

The  children  were  rather  in  the  way  of  her 
new  cares  and  pleasures ;  it  was  decided  that  a 
countiy  education  would  be  best  for  them. 
Where  was  education  so  thorough  as  at  Anhalt, 
what  care  so  natural  as  Aunt  Clara's  ?  To  her 
they  came,  with  her  they  remained,  making 
only  brief  visits  to  their  mother's  splendors. 
They  heard  from  her  loving  histories  of  their 
father's  early  days,  of  his  learning,  his  worth, 
the  esteem  in  which  men  held  him.  The  grassy 
mound  in  the  cemetery  was  to  them  an  object 
of  sacred  awe  and  interest ;  the  tall  obelisk  and 
the  Latin  inscription  were  their  greatest  pride. 
"  Mamma"  was  a  being  far  removed  from  their 
sphere ;  but  Clara  and  the  father  stood  side  by 
side  in  their  childish  reverence  and  affection. 


THE  OLD  BOOKSELLERS. 

T>  OOKSELLING  is  a  different  thing  in  these 
J3  days  from  what  it  was  in  the  last  century, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
"Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers,"  lately  pro- 
duced by  Charles  Knight,  with  the  substantial 
publishers  of  the  present  day.  The  term 
"printers"  originally  included  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  connection  with  book-making  or 
bookselling.  Thus,  book-printers,  dealers  in 
old  books,  publishers  of  new  books,  printers  of 
journals,  book-auctioneers,  and  even  print-sellers 
came  to  be  included  in  the  company  of  "  station- 
ers, who  wrote  and  sold  all  sorts  of  books  in 
use,"  before  the  introduction  of  printing. 

There  was  reason  for  this  comprehensive  des- 
ignation, since  the  earliest  printers  had  to  do 
every  thing  for  themselves;  to  construct  their 
types,  presses,  and  all  the  appliances  of  their 
art;  and  to  publish  and  sell  their  books  after 
they  had  manufactured  them. 

"  For  some  years  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing," says  William  Caxton,  "many  of  the  in- 


genious, learned,  and  enterprising  men  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  art  were  ruined,  because 
they  could  not  sell  cheaply  unless  they  printed 
a  considerable  number  of  a  book,  and  there 
were  not  readers  enough  to  take  off  the  stock 
thus  accumulated."  But  time  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge  produced  by  books  remedied  this 
evil,  and  made  bookmaking  and  bookselling  not 
only  a  philanthropic  but  a  profitable  work. 

The  early  method  of  approaching  the  public 
was  for  the  author  to  invite  subscriptions  to  his 
work,  and  receive  the  full  price  for  each  copy, 
and  from  his  receipts  he  paid  the  printer's  bill. 
Pope  made  a  fortune  by  his  subscription  books ; 
but  Johnson  decried  the  system  as  undignified, 
declaring  that  "he  that  asks  subscription  soon 
finds  that  he  has  enemies — all  who  do  not  en- 
courage defame  him." 

After  the  subscription  plan  was  abandoned 
authors  began  to  bring  their  manuscripts  to  the 
publishers  and  get  what  they  could  for  them  ; 
but  jealousies  soon  began  to  disturb  the  relations 
between  the  author  and  the  bookseller,  so  that 
Campbell  praised  the  first  Napoleon  for  shooting 
a  bookseller,  and  Coleridge  thus  satirized  "the 
trade"  in  his  "Devil's  Walk:" 

M  He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop — 
Quoth  he,  1  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sate,  like  a  cormorant,  once, 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.1 " 

These  jealousies  arc  happily  abated  now  ;  and 
while  the  publisher  is  able  to  gather  from  the 
demand  for  literature  an  ample  reward  for  his 
enterprise,  the  popular  author  has  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  gains. 

But  we  are  to  deal  in  this  article  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  Old  Booksellers  of  the  last 
century,  not  the  men  who  procured  copyrights, 
employed  printers,  and  sold  books  at  wholesale, 
bearing  their  names  on  the  title-pages ;  there 
was  no  such  class  among  these  old  time  publish- 
ers of  knowledge.  They  had  printing-offices, 
kept  shops,  dealt  in  stationery  as  well  as  books, 
and  some  were  also  binders  and  owners  of  news- 
papers. Some  of  them  were  writers  as  well  as 
publishers,  and  possessed  literary  ability  as  well 
as  mercantile  sagacity ;  such  a  one  was  Elmsley, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Gibbon,  of  whom  it 
could  not  have  been  said, 

"He  guards  the  treasures  that  he  can't  enjoy;" 
but  others  there  were,  like  Osborne,  whom 
Johnson  knocked  down  with  a  folio,  saying, 
"  Lie  there  thou  lump  of  lead !" — whose  maxim 
was,  that  a  bookseller  should  know  nothing  of 
books  beyond  their  title-pages. 

Prominent  among  those  who  were  embraced 
in  the  title  bookseller  was  Thomas  Guy,  who 
has  been  more  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the 
hospital  which  bears  his  name  than  for  any 
thing  else,  unless  it  may  be  his  successful  opera- 
tions in  seamen's  tickets  and  the  stocks  of  the 
South  Sea  Company.  England  being  engaged 
in  an  expensive  war  with  France,  the  seamen  of 
the  royal  navy  for  many  years  received  tickets 
for  their  pay  instead  of  money,  which  their  ne- 
cessities compelled  them  to  dispose  of  at  a  great 
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discount.  Mr.  Guy  "discovered  the  sweets  of 
this  traffic,  and  hastened  to  profit  by  it,"  says 
Maitland ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  his  great 
fortune  was  due  rather  to  the  sale  of  Bibles,  and 
to  the  shrewd  investments  of  the  results  of  his 
business. 

He  lived  in  a  time  when  theology  was  the 
exciting  topic,  and  yet  when  Bibles  were  poorly 
printed  and  dear.  A  cheap  and  well-printed 
Bible  could  not  be  had  in  England ;  for  the  right 
to  print  them  was  granted  to  one  family,  who 
had  exercised  it  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
Guy  had  Bibles  in  better  type  and  on  finer 
paper,  manufactured  in  Holland  and  imported 
into  England.  He  trusted  that  the  Dutch  com- 
positors would  not  print  as  was  printed  in  the 
Bible  of  1653,  "Know  ye  not  that  the  unright- 
eous shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  nor 
leave  out  the  word  "not"  in  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, for  which  the  printers  of  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were 
heavily  fined ;  and  his  Bible  adventure  was  suc- 
cessful, until  it  proved  detrimental  to  the  public 
revenue,  though  profitable  to  Guy,  and  seizures, 
prosecutions,  and  embarrassments  obliged  him  to 
cease  his  importations. 

Mr.  Guy  had  discovered,  however,  that  a 
cheap  Bible  was  eagerly  sought  for  ;  and,  after 
great  exertions,  he  induced  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  had  the  right  to  print  Bibles  and 
Prayer-Books,  to  assign  their  privilege  of  print- 
ing the  Bible  to  him.  He  set  about  printing 
Bibles  in  London,  and  made  a  fortune  by  fur- 
nishing what  had  not  been  seen  before — a  cheap 
and  excellent  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  his  early  years  the  young  bookseller  was 
obliged  to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  frugali- 
ty ;  he  was  his  own  servant,  and  often  ate  his 
dinner,  brought  from  a  cook-shop,  upon  his  own 
counter.  In  the  scanty  notices  of  his  career,  it 
is  said  by  a  modern  chronicler  that  he  had  "  no 
other  table-cloth  than  an  old  newspaper."  This 
writer  must  have  forgotten  that  the  newspapers 
of  that  period  were  hardly  larger  than  a  dish, 
and  would  have  afforded  but  slight  protection 
to  Guy's  counter.  One  anecdote  given  by  some 
of  his  biographers,  as  an  example  of  his  penuri- 
ous habits,  Mr.  Knight  regards  as  an  example 
of  his  decision  of  character.  A  law  had  been 
passed  that  every  occupant  of  a  house  should 
pave  a  sidewalk,  six  feet  in  width,  in  front  of 
his  door,  upon  pain  of  paying  five  shillings  for 
every  week  the  same  shall  be  omitted  after  due 
notice  given.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  law 
that  Mr.  Knight  calls  up  Guy's  "shadow,"  under 
the  one  gleam  of  romance  which  lighted  for  a 
moment  his  solitary  pursuit  of  the  great  purpose 
of  his  life.    He  thus  pictures  him : 

"Customers,  wholesale  and  retail,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  new  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  the 
privileged  Oxford  Bibles.  Mr.  Baskett,  now  the 
king's  printer,  has  a  powerful  rival.  To  evade  the 
royal  patent  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  Thomas 
Guy  to  print  his  pocket-bible  with  foot-notes,  which 
might  be  cut  off  when  the  volume  was  bound.  He 
sits  among  his  stores,  musing,  with  more  assurance 


than  Alnaschar  of  his  visions  being  realized,  of  the 
wealth  that  will  flow  in  from  his  adroit  treaty  with 
the  syndics  of  the  Oxford  Press.  He  will  not  de- 
mand the  Lord  Mayor's  daughter  in  marriage,  nor 
spurn  her  from  him  when  she  has  accepted  him  as 
her  lord.  The  passion  for  accumulation  has  got 
some  possession  of  him ;  but  if  he  should  become 
rich,  which  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  be,  he  will  not 
waste  his  means  in  extravagant  display,  or  the  dis- 
sipation of  some  young  men  of  the  city,  who  ape 
the  vices  and  follies  of  the  courtiers.  What  if  he 
should  be  able  to  do  something  toward  the  support 
of  the  hospital  in  Southwark,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen  more  and  more  into  decaj^  and  neglect  since 
his  boyish  time,  when  he  has  seen  many  a  wretch- 
ed creature  carried  within  its  gates.  With  a 
strength  of  will  rarely  equaled  in  real  life  he  re- 
solves to  be  rich,  and  to  do  some  good  with  his 
riches.  But  Thomas  Guy,  in  coming  to  this  reso- 
lution, has  an  arduous  struggle  with  natural  feel- 
ings. He  is  lonely.  He  has  indulged  himself  with 
the  cost  of  a  female  servant,  who  cooks  his  frugal 
meal,  and  keeps  his  Holland  shirt  tidy.  But  he 
wants  the  solace  of  a  household  friend.  He  goes 
little  into  society.  He  dines  rarely  in  his  Company's 
hall.  The  city  dames,  according  to  his  observation, 
are  too  ambitious  of  finery.  He  has  once  or  twice 
conversed  during  . the  banquet  at  Guildhall  with  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  stationer,  and  has  found  her  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  the  commodities  in  which  her 
father  deals.  Gradually  he  begins  to  think  that  his 
own  maid-servant  is  quite  as  attractive  as  a  citi- 
zen's daughter ;  born  of  honest  parents,  religiously 
disposed,  and  skilled  in  cookery  and  other  useful  arts. 
What  if  this  neat-handed  Phillis  should  become  his 
wife !  He  is  sure  that  he  can  compel  her  to  regulate 
his  affairs  with  due  economy.  She  has  never  wasted 
money  or  victuals  while  in  his  service.  She  has 
professed  that  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  which 
he  requires.  He  at  last  makes  his  proposal,  and  it 
is  accepted  graciously.  But  there  is  one  danger 
which  the  handmaiden  has  not  foreseen.  She  has 
not  apprehended  the  possibility  of  giving  dire  offense 
by  the  slightest  manifestation  of  her  own  opinion  in 
opposition  to  that  of  her  master.  He  has  been  very 
cross  for  several  days.  He  has  been  fined  once  for 
neglecting  to  pave  the  footway  in  front  of  his  shop. 
He  delajrs  to  incur  an  expense  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  pavement  commissioners. 
But  he  must  yield.  The  paviors  go  to  work.  He 
watches  them  narrowly.  He  has  a  ground-plan  of 
his  own  premises,  the  boundary  of  which  is  not 
very  well  defined  in  the  frontage.  He  gives  the 
most  minute  directions  as  to  the  exact  point  where 
his  portion  of  the  flat  or  broad  stoneway  within  the 
posts  should  begin  and  end.  The  workmen  find 
that  a  very  awkward  space  is  left  unpaved.  They 
carry  their  remonstrances  to  the  incautious  maiden 
within  doors,  during  the  absence  of  her  master. 
She  little  knows  what  she  is  doing  when  she  says, 
'  Do  as  you  wish.  Tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  not  be  angry.'  The  poor  girl  must  ac- 
cept her  destiny  to  remain  unmarried  to  the  thriv- 
ing bookseller.  The  romance  of  Thomas  Guy's  life 
is  over.  He  girds  up  his  loins  for  a  struggle,  for  a 
'  plum.'  But  if  I  see  his  shadow  aright,  there  is  a 
soft  place  in  his  heart  where  the  memory  of  that  ill- 
used  woman  will  long  abide." 

During  the  half  century  that  followed  this 
transitory  dream  of  domestic  happiness  Guy  ac- 
cumulated riches  with  the  steady  purpose  of  ded- 
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icating  them  to  charitable  uses.  He  paid  £500 
to  avoid  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  avoided  all 
office  except  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  bought  South  Sea  stock  at  £50,  and  wisely 
began  to  sell  out  his  100,000  shares  when  they 
had  advanced  to  £300,  disposing  of  his  last 
shares  for  £600  each.  He  applied  this  money  in 
erecting,  furnishing,  and  endowing  the  hospital 
which  bears  his  name,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  gains  had  been  worthily  ap- 
plied, when  he  saw  this  work  of  mercy  com- 
pleted and  endowed,  at.  a  cost  of  more  than 
£240,000,  before  his  death. 

Another  specimen  of  the  ancient  bookseller  is 
given  in  the  life  of  John  Dunton,  whose  moral 
and  intellectual  peculiarities  were  such  as  to 
procure  for  him  the  name  of  a  "  lunatick" 
among  his  contemporaries.  Warburton  calls 
him  an  "auction  bookseller  and  an  abusive 
scribbler;"  and  Disraeli  Avritcs  this  scathing 
notice:  "A  crack-brain  scribbling  bookseller, 
who  boasted  he  had  a  thousand  projects,  fancied 
he  had  methodized  six  hundred,  and  was  ruined 
by  the  fifty  he  executed;"  and  yet  his  history 
has  more  in  it  that  is  entertaining  than  that 
of  multitudes  less  odd  and  more  successful. 
From  his  "Life and  Errors,"  written  by  himself, 
in  solitude,  and  doubtless  in  misery,  we  get  an 
insight  into  much  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
times,  and  also  come  "to  know  the  inside  of 
the  num." 

Dunton's  father  was  a  clergyman  of  ability, 
and  desired  that  his  son  should  follow  his  pro- 
fession;  but  the  "unsettled  mercurial  humor" 
of  the  son  prevented  him  from  transmitting 
"the  priesthood  to  his  own  posterity."  So  the 
boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  bookseller, 
and  before  that  apprenticeship  was  ended  the 
father  died,  leaving  to  his  son  many  pious  coun- 
sels and  a  goodly  portion.  He  celebrated  his 
manhood  by  inviting  a  hundred  apprentices  to 
a  funeral  ceremony  in  memory  of  the  departed 
apprenticeship,  and  was  soon  a  bookseller  on  his 
own  account,  occupying  "half  a  shop,  a  ware- 
house, and  a  fashionable  chamber."  Among 
the  counsels  of  his  father  was  some  excellent  ad- 
vice in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  also 
an  exhortation  to  keep  his  landed  property  and 
borrow  money  for  his  publishing  speculations. 
Dunton's  first  venture  was  a  work  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Doolittle,  and  his  mode  of  getting  a 
stock  of  books  without  using  money,  and  being 
as  a  beginner  without  credit,  was  primitive. 
He  says,  "This  book  fully  answered  my  end"; 
for,  exchanging  it  through  the  whole  trade,  it 
furnished  my  shop  with  all  books  salable  at 
that  time."  The  hackney  authors,  who  abridged 
books,  seem  to  have  given  great  offense  to  him, 
for  he  declares,  "  These  gormandizers  will  eat 
you  the  very  life  out  of  a  copy  so  soon  as  ever 
it  appears;  for  as  the  times  go,  original  and 
abridgment  are  almost  reckoned  as  necessary  as 
man  and  wife,  '  so  that  I  am  really  afraid  a 
bookseller  and  a  good  conscience  will  shortly 
grow  some  strange  thing  in  the  earth.'"  Dun- 
ton  failed  to  follow  his  father's  prudent  advice 


about  choosing  a  wife  with  deliberation,  for  he 
fell  in  love  at  church  with  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  preacher  among  the  non-conformists, 
and  by  his  marriage  became  the  brother-in-law 
of  Samuel  Wesley,  whose  son  was  the  famous 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism.  His 
courtship  was  conducted  with  poetical  and  relig- 
ious fervor;  his  mistress  was  entitled  "lovely 
Iris"  instead  of  plain  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  proved 
a  prudent  and  diligent  helpmeet — "managed  all 
my  affairs  for  me,  and  left  me  entirely  to  my 
own  rambling  and  scribbling  humors." 

Trade  being  dull  in  England  owing  to  the 
defeat  of  Monmouth,  Dunton  sailed  for  Ameri- 
ca, to  collect  in  Boston  five  hundred  pounds 
that  was  owed  him  there.  By  the  first  return 
vessel  he  sent  to  "Iris"  sixty  letters!  He  was 
away  nearly  a  year  trafficking  without  much 
profit;  for  he  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
"he  that  trades  w^th  them  may  get  promises 
enough,  but  their  payments  come  late." 

After  this  unproductive  voyage  his  affairs 
were  not  flourishing,  though  he  boasts  that  of 
six  hundred  books  which  he  published  during 
his  career  he  had  only  to  repent  of  seven.  The 
only  decided  success  which  he  achieved,  howev- 
er, was  the  publication  of  a  small  periodical 
called  the  Athenian  Mercury,  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, which  brought  its  author  a  temporary  fame, 
so  that  poems  in  honor  of  his  paper  were  writ- 
ten  by  the  chief  wits  of  the  age,  and  articles 
were  furnished  for  it  by  many  writers  of  note. 
The  death  of  a  cousin,  also,  at  this  time  replen- 
ished his  funds,  and  he  was  considered  a  thriv- 
ing man.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that 
he  wrote  as  follows:  "A  bookseller,  if  he  is 
a  man  of  any  capacity  and  observation,  can  tell 
best  what  to  go  upon,  and  what  has  the  best 
prospect  of  success;"  but  poor  Dunton  must 
have  lacked  or  lost  both  capacity  and  observa- 
tion, since  his  last  publication  has  this  lugubrious 
title,  "  Dying  Groans  from  the  Fleet  Prison,  or 
last  Shift  for  Life:"  an  appeal  for  aid  to  King 
George  the  First.  A  few  of  his  eccentric  char- 
acters are  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Of  Mr. 
Richard  Crouch  he  says  :  "  He  has  melted  down 
the  best  of  our  English  histories  into  twelve-penny 
books  which  are  filled  with  wonders,  varieties, 
and  curiosities."  Mr.  Miller  "had  the  largest 
collection  of  stitched  books  of  any  man  in  the 
world,  and  could  furnish  the  clergy  at  a  dead  lift 
with  a  printed  sermon  on  any  text  or  occasion." 
Mrs.  Tacy  Sourles,  an  eminent  Quaker,  "  is 
both  a  printer  as  well  as  a  bookseller,  and  the 
daughter  of  one,  and  understands  her  trade  very 
well,  being  a  good  compositor  herself." 

The  book-auctioneers  of  the  time  are  also  il- 
lustrated by  Dunton.  The  following  will  serve 
for  a  specimen : 

"The  famous  Mr.  Edward  Millington  was  orig- 
inally a  bookseller,  which  he  left  off,  being  better 
cut  out  for  an  auctioneer.  He  had  a  quick  wit  and 
a  wonderful  fluency  of  speech.  There  was  usually 
as  much  comedy  in  his  '  once,  twice,  thrice  !'  as  can 
be  met  with  in  a  modern  play.  'Whore,'  said 
Millington,  'is  your  generous  flame  for  learning? 
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Who  but  a  sot  or  a  blockhead  would  have  money 
in  his  pocket  and  starve  his  brains  ?' " 

Dr.  Cane,  once  bidding  too  leisurely  for  a 
book,  Millington  called  out  to  him,  "Is  this 
your  'Primitive  Christianity?'"  alluding  to  a 
book  the  doctor  had  published  with  this  title. 

Dunton  was  at  one  time  a  book-auctioneer, 
and  remarks,  complacently,  of  an  auction  tour 
that  he  made  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  said  of  him 
"  that  he  had  done  more  service  to  learning  by 
his  three  auctions  than  any  one  single  man  that 
had  come  into  Ireland  these  hundred  years." 

Jacob  Tonson,  another  of  the  fraternity  of 
booksellers,  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  who  ex- 
claimed, on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Scot, 
the  librarian,  "Ah  Jacob,  if  I  hadn't  a  noble 
profession  for  you  to  follow,  I  should  like  to  see 
you  a  bookseller."  Jacob  had  an  aversion  to 
the  business  carried  on  "under  the  pole,"  and 
became  a  bookseller.  He  was  immortalized  in 
the  "Dunciad"  as  "left-legged  Jacob,"  and  is 
thus  described  by  Rowe : 

"While  in  your  early  days  of  reputation, 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion, 
While  yet  you  did  not  live,  as  now  your  trade  is, 
To  drink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies, 
Thou,  Jacob  Tonson,  were,  to  my  conceiving, 
The  cheerfulest,  best,  honest  fellow  living." 

He  was  Dryden's  bookseller,  and  was  on  an 
excellent  footing  with  the  author.  He  gave  him 
fifty  guineas  for  1446  lines  of  a  translation  of 
Ovid,  though  protesting  that  he  had  expected 
1518  lines  for  forty  guineas;  but  says,  "If  you 
don't  think  fit  to  add  something  more  I  must 
submit."  Tonson's  villa  at  "Barn  Elms  became 
famous  as  the  place  where  the  Kit-Cat-Club  used 
to  hold  their  meetings. 

Ward,  a  third-class  writer,  says  that  this  club 
was  "  founded  by  an  amphibious  mortal,  chief 
merchant  to  the  Muses." 

Jacob  proposed  to  a  number  of  young  writers 
a  weekly  meeting,  where  he  would  provide  the 
feast,  and  at  which  the  productions  of  these  ju- 
veniles should  be  read,  and  demanded  in  return 
that  he  should  have  the  refusal  of  the  articles 
read.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the 
cook's  name  being  Christopher,  for  brevity  called 
"Kit,"  and  his  sign  being  the  "Cat  and  Pid- 
dle," the  club  derived  its  name  from  the  combi- 
nation, and  was  henceforth  known  as  the  Kit- 
Cat-Club."  Many  of  the  members  became  fa- 
mous. 

Among  these  was  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  state 
painter  to  five  sovereigns,  who  was  equally  dis- 
creet in  his  politics  and  his  religion,  for  he  be- 
gan life  as  a  Tory  and  a  Papist,  went  on  hap- 
pily through  the  Revolution,  and  ended  his  days 
as  the  boon  companion  of  some  of  the  stanchest 
Protestants  of  the  Kit-Cat  family  at  Barn  Elms. 
He  was  inordinately  vain,  an  example  of  which 
is  given  in  the  vision  which  he  related  to  Pope. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  dead.  When  encounter- 
ing St.  Peter,  the  Apostle  very  civilly  asked  his 
name.  "I  said  it  was  Kneller.  I  had  no 
sooner  said  so  than  St.  Luke,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  turned  toward  me  and  said,  with  a 
great  deal  of  sweetness,  'What,  the  famous  Sir 


Godfrey  Kneller  from  England?'  'The  very 
same,  Sir,'  said  I,  'at  your  service.'" 

Pope  thus  describes  Charles  Dartineuf,  an- 
other member  of  the  club,  in  his  first  satire : 

u  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure,  none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  ham-pie.'' 

Swift  characterizes  him  as  "  the  man  who 
knows  every  thing,  and  every  body  knows,  and 
where  a  knot  of  rabble  are  going  on  a  holiday, 
and  w7here  they  were  last."  Darty  wrote  a  pa- 
per in  "The  Tatler"  on  the  use  of  wine,  in 
which  Addison  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at : 

"I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  who  has  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wit  to  entertain  the  curious,  the  grave,  the  humor- 
ous, and  the  frolic.  He  can  transform  himself  into 
different  shapes,  and  adapt  himself  to  every  com- 
pany; yet  in  a  coffee-house,  or  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  appears  rather  dull  than  sprightly. 
You  can  seldom  get  him  to  a  tavern ;  but  when 
once  he  is  arrived  to  his  pint,  and  begins  to  look 
about  and  like  his  company,  you  admire  a  thousand 
things  in  him  which  before  lay  buried.  Then  you 
discover  the  brightness  of  his  mind  and  the  strength 
of  his  judgment,  accompanied  with  the  most  grace- 
ful mirth." 

Old  Jacob  Tonson  did  not  like  Addison.  He 
often  said  of  him,  "One  day  or  other  you'll  see 
that  man  a  bishop !  I'm  sure  he  looks  that  way ; 
and  indeed  I  ever  thought  him  a  priest  in  his 
heart."  Tonson  was  certainly  the  prince  of 
booksellers,  in  his  intimacy  with  the  great  men 
of  his  own  times,  but  the  greater  men  of  the 
past  had  more  to  do  with  making  his  fortune 
and  fame.  He  identified  himself  with  Milton 
by  making  his  "  Paradise  Lost"  popular ;  he 
threw  open  Shakspeare  to  the  reading  public,  and 
his  services  to  literature  were  worthy  of  the  re- 
ward which  he  received. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  old  booksellers  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  an  obloquy  more 
keen  and  deserved  than  Edmund  Curll,  who  is 
thus  described  by  the  satirists:  "Curll  was  in 
person  very  tall  and  thin;  an  ungainly,  awk-. 
ward,  white-faced  man.  His  eyes  were  a  light 
gray — large,  projecting,  goggle,  and  purblind. 
He  was  splay-footed  and  baker-kneed."  "He 
was  a  debauchee  to  the  last  degree,"  writes 
Thomas  Amory,  "and  so  injurious  to  society, 
that  by  filling  his  translations  with  wretched 
notes,  forged  letters,  and  bad  pictures,  he  raised 
the  price  of  a  four-shilling  book  to  ten  ;  his  trans- 
lators lay  three  in  a  bed  at  the  Pewter  Platter 
Inn,  in  Holborn,  and  he  and  they  were  ever  at 
work  to  deceive  the  public."  He  likewise  print- 
ed the  most  grossly  immoral  books ;  and  as  to 
drink,  though  too  mean  to  spend  money  for  it, 
he  would  drink  himself  blind  at  another's  cost. 
He  was  prosecuted  in  1727  for  his  scandalous 
publication,  and  lost  his  ears  as  the  penalty. 
Pope  had  an  awkward  controversialist  in  Curll. 
His  impudence  was  at  once  his  spear  and  shield. 
One  instance  is  enough  of  his  manner  of  attack 
and  defense : 

"  I  have  engraven  a  new  plate  of  Mr.  Pope's  head 
j  from  Mr.  Jervas's  painting;  and  likewise  intend  to 
i  hang  him  up  in  effigy  for  a  sign  to  all  spectators  of 
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his  falsehood  and  my  own  veracity,  which  I  will 
always  maintain  under  the  Scot's  motto,  '  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit.' " 

Pope  paid  Curll  off  in  the  "  Dunciad"  for  all 
his  abuse.  This  publication  produced  a  great 
excitement.  On  the  day  the  book  was  first 
vended  a  crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop ; 
entreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery, 
nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all  employed  to  hin- 
der the  coming  out  of  "The  Dunciad."  On  the 
other  side  the  booksellers  and  hawkers  made  as 
great  an  effort  to  procure  it.  The  authors  could 
do  nothing  against  the  public ;  it  was  like  stop- 
ping a  torrent  with  the  linger,  so  out  it  come. 

The  "Dunces,"  as  they  were  called,  held  week- 
ly clubs  to  devise  hostilities  against  the  author. 
One  wrote  to  a  great  Minister  that  Mr.  Pope 
was  the  greatest  enemy  the  Government  had ; 
another  bought  Pope's  image  in  clay  in  order 
to  execute  him  in  effigy.  Some  false  editions  of 
the  book,  having  an  owl  in  their  frontispiece, 
were  put  forth ;  the  true  one  to  distinguish  it, 
fixed  in  its  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Hence  arose  a  great  contest  among  the  book- 
sellers, some  recommending  the  Owl,  and  others 
the  Ass  edition. 

But  all  the  booksellers  were  not  as  scurrilous 
as  Curll  and  Lintott,  who  were  low  and  quarrel- 
some fellows.  There  were  men  in  this  busy 
age  of  letters  who  were  worthy  dealers  in  literary 
wares.  One  of  these  was  the  great-nephew  of 
old  Jacob  Tonson.  His  culogium  by  Stcevcns, 
in  his  advertisement  to  the  edition  of  Shakspearc 
which  he  published  in  1773,  is  a  model  for  those 
who  desire  to  regard  a  publisher  as  something 
better  than  a  literary  cormorant: 

"To  suppose  that  a  person  employed  in  an  ex- 
tensive trade  lived  in  a  state  of  indifference  to  loss 
and  gain  would  be  to  conceive  a  character  incredible 
and  romantic ;  but  it  may  be  justly  said  of  Mr.  Ton- 
son  that  he  had  enlarged  his  mind  beyond  solicitude 
about  petty  losses,  and  refined  it  from  the  desire  of 
unreasonable  profit.  He  was  willing  to  admit  those 
With  whom  he  contracted  to  the  just  advantage  of 
their  own  labors  ;  and  had  never  learned  to  consider 
the  author  as  an  under-agent  to  the  bookseller.  The 
wealth  which  he  inherited,  or  acquired,  he  enjoyed 
like  a  man  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  a  profession 
subservient  to  learning.  His  domestic  life  was  ele- 
gant, and  his  charity  was  liberal.  II is  maimers 
were  soft,  and  his  conversation  was  delicate ;  nor 
is,  perhaps,  any  quality  in  him  more  to  be  censured 
than  that  reserve  which  confined  his  acquaintance 
to  a  small  number,  and  made  his  example  less  use- 
ful, as  it  was  less  extensive.  He  was  the  last  com- 
mercial name  of  a  family  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered ;  and  if  Horace  thought  it  not  improper 
to  convey  the  Sosii  to  posterity ;  if  rhetoric  suffered 
no  dishonor  from  Quintilian's  dedication  to  Trypho ; 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  disgrace  Shakspearc 
by  appending  to  his  works  the  name  of  Tonson." 

Samuel  Richardson  is  a  name  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  so  long  as  lovers  of  fiction  exist. 
Though  his  novels  are  marred  by  the  loose  mo- 
rality of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  they  are  al- 
most unrivaled  as  productions  of  genius  and 
fancy.    In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James 


II.,  1G85,  an  ingenious  artisan — a  joiner,  who 
was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  understood  archi- 
tecture— hastily  left  his  business  in  London,  and 
took  up  his  abode  somewhere  in  Derbyshire. 
The  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had 
terrified  this  humble  man,  whose  name  was 
Richardson ;  for  he  had  received  favors  from 
the  unhappy  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  also  from 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  suspected  in 
that  awful  time  ;  and,  had  he  not  found  a  secure 
hiding-place,  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  sufferers  whom  Chief-Justice  Jeffreys  sent 
to  the  gallows,  or  to  a  life  of  field-labor  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1G89  Samuel  Richardson  was  born. 
Though  concealment  from  political  motives  was 
no  longer  necessary  as  regarded  his  father,  he 
has  carefully  forborne  to  mention  the  precise 
place  in  Derbyshire  where  he  first  saw  the  light, 
and  where  he  passed  his  childhood. 

The  boy  displayed  a  talent  for  letter-writing 
from  his  earliest  youth ;  and  when  scarcely 
eleven  years  old  got  into  trouble  for  writing 
spontaneously  an  epistle,  full  of  Scripture  texts, 
to  a  widow  of  fifty,  who  pretended  to  a  zeal  for 
religion,  and  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  church 
ordinances,  but  who  was  continually  fomenting 
quarrels  among  all  her  acquaintances  by  back- 
biting and  scandal. 

He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies  during 
his  whole  life,  and  this  favoritism  he  employed 
to  the  best  advantage  by  studying  female  char- 
acter in  its  various  presentations.  In  170G  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  "Wilde,  who 
is  described  by  Dunton  as  having  u  a  very  no- 
ble printing-house  in  Aldersgatc  Street."  Of 
this  apprenticeship,  Richardson  says: 

"  I  served  a  diligent  seven  years  to  it :  to  a  mas- 
ter who  grudged  every  hour  to  me  that  tended  not 
to  his  profit ;  even  of  those  times  of  leisure  and  di- 
version which  the  refractoriness  of  my  fellow-ap- 
prentices obliged  him  to  allow  them,  and  were  usu- 
ally allowed  by  other  masters  to  their  apprentices. 
I  stole  from  the  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation  my 
reading  times  for  improvement  of  my  mind.  I  took 
care  that  even  my  candle  was  of  my  own  purchas- 
ing, that  I  might  not,  in  the  most  trifling  instance, 
make  my  master  a  sufferer."  That  hard  task-mas- 
ter called  the  lad  "the  pillar  of  his  house." 

For  six  or  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship  Richardson  continued  at  his 
trade,  as  a  compositor,  a  reader,  and  part  of  the 
time  as  an  overseer.  By  his  frugal  habits  he 
was  at  length  freed  from  his  apprenticeship,  and 
became  a  master  printer,  in  a  small  way,  in  a 
court  in  Fleet  Street.  He  compiled  Indexes, 
and  wrote  Prefaces  and  Dedications.  Thus  he 
pursued  his  way  till  1740,  when,  as  lie  Avrites : 

"  Two  booksellers,  my  particular  friends,  entreat- 
ed me  to  write  for  them  a  little  jjjolume  of  Letters, 
in  a  common  style,  on  such  subjects  as  might  be  of 
use  to  those  country  readers  who  were  unable  to 
compose  for  themselves.  '  Will  it  be  any  harm,' 
said  I,  '  in  a  piece  you  want  to  be  written  so  low, 
if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they  should  think 
and  act  in  common  cases,  as  well  as  indite  ?'  They 
were  the  more  urgent  with  me  to  begin  the  little 
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volume  for  this  hint.  I  set  about  it ;  and,  in  the 
progress  of  it,  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to  instruct 
handsome  girls  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to  serv- 
ice as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid  the  snares  that 
might  be  laid  against  their  virtue.  And  hence 
sprung  '  Pamela.' " 

The  light  literature  of  the  time  of  George  II. 
was  cither  excessively  dull  or  grossly  licentious. 
Richardson  avoided  dullness,  and  professed  to 
inculcate  moral  lessons.  His  story  was  "  Pam- 
ela; or,  Virtue  Rewarded."  Itsucceeded.  "Pam- 
ela" was  recommended  from  the  pulpit.  One 
critic  wrote,  that,  "if  all  other  books  were  to  be 
burned,  this  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  ought  to  be 
preserved."  Another  said,  "  He  would  bring  up 
his  son  to  be  virtuous  by  giving  him  '  Pamela' 
as  soon  as  he  could  read." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  truly  remarked  that  a  novel 
"written  on  the  side  of  virtue  was  considered  a 
new  experiment."  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  virtue  inculcated  was  not  too  refined  or 
disinterested  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  worldly-minded  or  the  uneducated. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  of  truth  and 
nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  story  that  we  may 
have  perfect  confidence  in  the  anecdote  told  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  of  the  blacksmith  of  a  vil- 
lage who  read  "Pamela"  to  his  neighbors  col- 
lected round  his  anvil.  When  the  hero  and  her- 
oine were  brought  together  to  live  long  and 
happily,  according  to  the  most  approved  rules, 
the  congregation  were  so  delighted  as  to  raise  a 
great  shout,  and  procuring  the  church  keys,  act- 
ually set  the  parish  bells  ringing.  This  was  a 
just  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  but  per- 
haps as  much  so  to  the  very  intelligible  sort  of 
poetical  justice  which  was  the  moral  of  the  puri- 
ty of  the  daughter  of  Gaffer  and  Gammer  An- 
drews. 

His  next  work,  "Clarissa,"  in  which  he  dis- 
plays the  greatest  genius,  was  published  in  1747. 
At  the  present  day  we  can  safely  pronounce  the 
praises  heaped  upon  this  book  as  extravagant. 
Yet  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Thus : 

"Martin  Sherlock  believed  that  the  greatest  ef- 
fort of  genius  that  perhaps  was  ever  made  was  form- 
ing the  plan  of  '  Clarissa  Harlowe.'  Rousseau,  in  a 
letter  to  D'Alembert,  holds  that  nothing  was  ever 
written  equal  to  or  approaching  it  in  any  language. 
Diderot  is  somewhat  more  moderate  in  his  com- 
mendations, but  quite  strong  enough  to  represent 
the  enthusiasm  of  Frenchmen  for  the  divine  Rich- 
ardson. Mrs.  Barbauld  says  she  '  well  remembers 
a  Frenchman  who  paid  a  visit  to  Hampstead  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  out  the  house  in  the  Flask- 
walk  where  Clarissa  lodged,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  on 
that  subject.  The  Flask-walk  was  to  him  as  much 
classic  ground  afthe  rocks  of  Meillerie  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  Rousseau.'  Dr.  Edward  Young,  who 
looks  upon  Richardson  as  an  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, gives  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  proof 
of  his  enthusiasm  that  was  ever  manifested  from 
author  to  l.ookscllcr:  'Suppose  in  the  title-page  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  you  should  say,  Published  by 
the  Author  of  Clarissa  ?"' 


Richardson  was  greatly  elated  by  his  success, 
and  after  the  publication  of ' '  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,"  which  is  a  positively  stupid  attempt  to 
give  an  idea  of  a  good  man,  his  exhibitions  of 
vanity  were  ridiculous.  Boswell  tells  a  story 
of  a  punishment  which  his  self-complacency  re- 
ceived on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Lenox : 

"At  a  dinner  given  by  Richardson,  a  gentleman 
recently  returned  from  Paris  mentioned  that  he  had 
seen  '  Clarissa'  lying  on  the  king's  brother's  table. 
Part  of  the  company  being  engaged  in  talking, 
Richardson  affected  not  to  attend  to  what  was  es- 
pecially meant  for  him.  But  when  he  thought 
that  a  moment  of  silence  was  a  favorable  opportuni- 
ty for  all  hearing,  he  turned  to  the  polite  traveler, 
with — '  I  think,  Sir,  you  were  saying  somewhat 
about  '  '  A  mere  trifle,  Sir,  not  worth  repeat- 
ing.' Richardson  did  not  speak  ten  words  more  the 
whole  day,  says  Boswell,  and  maliciously  adds  that 
Doctor  Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  much  to 
enjoy  his  mortification." 

Richardson  was  a  very  nervous  and  irritable 
man,  and  this  quality  Mr.  Knight  has  very  hap- 
pily illustrated.  He  represents  him  as  engaged 
upon  a  most  florid  epistle  of  Miss  Selby,  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandison: 

"  4  Sir  Charles,  with  a  joy  that  lighted  up  a  more 
charming  flush  than  usual  upon  his  face,  his  lively 
soul  looking  out  of  his  fine  eyes,  yet  with  an  air  as 
modest  as  respectful,  did  credit  to  our  sex  before 
the  applauding  multitude  by  bending  his  knee  to 

his  sweet  bride  and  saluting  her.'  There  is  a 

horrible  outcry  in  a  somewhat  distant  room  of  the 
printing-office.  Mr.  Richardson  exclaims,  'Oh! 
my  nerves,  my  nerves ! ' — and  rings  his  bell.  The 
attendant  errand-boy  enters.  '  What  is  that  dread- 
ful din  about?  Go  and  see.'  Mr.  Richardson  in 
vain  attempts  to  proceed  with  a  little  speech  of 
Grandison  to  his  Harriet,  now  no  more  Byron. 
The  inspiration  is  gone.  'Please,  Sir,'  says  the 
errand-boy,  'they  were  a -cobbing  [a  barbarous 
method  of  castigation]  Wall-eyed  Tom.'  'A  hor- 
rid custom !'  Mr.  Toovey,  the  chief  of  the  office, 
has  now  returned,  and  bows  low  to  his  emplo}rer  as 
he  enters  the  sacred  room.  '  Mr.  Toovey,  have  I 
not  said  that  there  shall  be  no  more  cobbing  in  my 
office ?'  'It  can't  be  put  down,  Sir,  provided  there 
has  been  a  regular  Chapel  to  judge  the  delinquent.' 
'  And  what  offense,  Mr.  Toovey,  had  this  howling 
victim  committed?'  '  He  was  sent  to  the  Barley 
Mow  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and  was  seen  drinking 
out  of  the  can,  and  then  filling  it  up  from  the  pump 
in  Bride  Lane.'  '  Still,  I  say,  chapel  or  no  chapel, 
there  shall  be  no  cobbing  here.'  '  Well,  Sir,  as  you 
please ;  but  it  is  an  ancient  institution,  as  time- 
honoi*ed  as  the  flogging-block  at  Westminster.' 
'  But,  Mr.  Toovey,  have  I  not  also  said  that  no 
beer  shall  be  brought  into  this  office  before  noon?' 
'  As  you  please,  Sir.  But  the  pressmen  had  been 
working  all  night  upon  "Moore's  Almanack,"  and 
wanted  a  little  refreshment.'  '  And  why  all  night  ?' 
'  The  Treasurer  would  have  it  so.  He  wants  ten 
thousand  perfect  a  week  before  publishing  day.  He 
wants  to  send  them  off  by  wagon,  for  the  fast  coach- 
es, which  go  to  York  in  three  days,  are  too  expens- 
ive.' '  I  thought,'  murmurs  Mr.  Richardson,  1  that 
evil  would  come  of  the  wicked  spread  of  sham  prog- 
nostications.' 'Sham,1  cries  Mr.  Toovey ;  'the  pot 
calls  the  kettle — '    'Don't  be  vulgar,  Sir.  You 
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have  been  reading  Dr.  Swift,  the  grossest  of  writ- 
ers ;  worse  than  Fielding ;  a  libelous  fellow,  though 
he  did  wear  a  cassock,  who  tried  to  bring  the  genu- 
ine almanacks  into  disrepute,  when  he  told  that 
dreadful  falsehood  about  the  death  of  honest  old 
Partridge.  An  enemy,  Sir,  to  King  George  and 
the  Company,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  him. — 
Wit,  indeed!'" 

The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  an  Irish  clergyman 
of  eccentric  manners  but  of  great  benevolence, 
was  one  of  Richardson's  employers.  On  the 
17th  of  March  the  candid  printer  writes  to  him  : 

"  By  the  beginning  of  May  you  expect  copies  of 
perfect  books.  Upward  of  sixty  close  sheets  to  be 
done  in  so  few  weeks.  Dear  Sir,  what  an  expecta- 
tion !"  The  impatient  author  replies,  "  I  care  not 
how  my  work  looks  ;  expedition  and  correctness  are 
all  I  desire."  His  complaints  of  delay  fret  the  busy 
printer.  "  What  did  I  not  do  to  serve  you  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power?  I  parted  with  three  pieces 
of  work ;  I  put  out  to  several  printers  the  new  edi- 
tion of  my  '  Grandison  ;'  took  in  help  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  seventh  volume ;  I  refused  Dr.  Le- 
land's  last  piece.  But  yet  with  all  this,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  dear  friend,  that  two  such  large  volumes 
as  yours  could  not  possibly  be  finished  so  soon  as 
you  expected,  from  the  time  they  came  into  my 
hands,  by  any  one  printer.'1'' 

Richardson  died  in  17G1,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two. By  his  will  he  left  a  mourning  ring 
to  each  of  his  many  friends,  male  and  female. 
He  adds  to  these  bequests,  with  great  naivete: 

"Had  I  given  rings  to  all  the  ladies  who  have 
honored  me  with  their  correspondence,  and  whom 
I  sincerely  venerate  for  their  amiable  qualities,  it 
would,  even  in  this  last  solemn  act,  appear  like 
ostentation." 

We  close  these  sketches  of  the  old  booksel- 
lers with  a  brief  notice  of  the  famous  publish- 
ers, Cadell  and  Strahan. 

In  1776  Hume  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Stra- 
han: "There  will  no  books  of  reputation  now 
be  printed  in  London  but  through  your  hands 
and  Mr.  Cadell's."  Strahan  was  a  poor  boy 
from  Scotland,  who  had  worked  his  way  to  opu- 
lence as  a  printer,  and  had  obtained  a  share  of 
the  patent  as  the  King's  printer,  and  was  ex- 
tensively associated  with  Cadell  in  the  purchase 
of  copyrights.  It  was  their  good  fortune  to 
have  their  names  upon  the  title-pages  of  most 
of  the  great  works  of  their  day,  and  to  have 
the  ephemeral  fame  of  the  bookseller  preserved 
amidst  many  revolutions  of  literary  fashion  in 
the  durable  lustre  of  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Blackstone. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  season  with  the 
salt  of  anecdote  the  dry  details  of  the  commerce 
of  literature  as  represented  by  this  house,  but 
we  gather  some  details  of  interest  respecting 
the  famous  work  of  Gibbon  and  his  relations 
with  his  publishers.  Hume  made  the  remark, 
quoted  above,  upon  receiving  a  presentation 
copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  History, 
and  he  has  told  us  a  little  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  publication.  He  was  then  in  Parliament. 
He  says  : 
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"The  volume  of  my  History,  which  had  been 
somewhat  delayed  by  the  novelty  and  tumult  of  a 
first  session,  was  now  ready  for  the  press.  After 
the  perilous  adventure  had  been  declined  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Elmsley,  I  agreed  upon  easy  terms  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Cadell,  a  respectable  bookseller,  and 
Mr.  William  Strahan,  an  eminent  printer ;  and  they 
undertook  the  care  and  risk  of  the  publication,  which 
derived  more  credit  from  the  name  of  the  shop  than 
from  that  of  the  author.  The  last  revisal  of  the 
proofs  was  submitted  to  my  vigilance ;  and  many 
blemishes  of  style,  which  had  been  invisible  in  the 
manuscript,  were  discovered  and  corrected  in  the 
printed  sheet.  So  moderate  were  our  hopes  that 
the  original  impression  had  been  stinted  to  five 
hundred,  till  the  number  was  doubled  by  the  pro- 
phetic taste  of  Mr.  Strahan  I  am  at  a  loss  how 

to  describe  the  success  of  the  work  without  betray- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  writer.  The  first  impression 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  days ;  a  second  and  third 
edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand ;  and 
the  bookseller's  property  was  twice  invaded  by  the 
pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book  was  on  every  table,  and 
almost  on  every  toilet ;  the  historian  was  crowned 
by  the  taste  of  fashion  of  the  day ;  nor  was  the  gen- 
eral voice  disturbed  by  the  barking  of  any  profane 
critic.  The  favor  of  mankind  is  most  freely  be- 
stowed on  a  new  acquaintance  of  any  original  mer- 
it ;  and  the  mutual  surprise  of  the  public  and  their 
favorite  is  productive  of  those  warm  sensibilities 
which  at  a  second  meeting  can  no  longer  be  re- 
kindled. If  I  listened  to  the  music  of  praise,  I  was 
more  seriously  satisfied  with  the  appi*obation  of  my 
judges.  The  candor  of  Dr.  Bobertson  embraced  his 
disciple.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  overpaid  the  la- 
bor of  ten  years ;  but  I  have  never  presumed  to 
accept  a  place  in  the  triumvirate  of  British  his- 
torians." 

Ninety  years  have  established  Gibbon  as  far 
the  greatest  of  that  triumvirate.  The  writer  of 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  dealings 
of  his  publishers.  A  thousand  copies  were  print- 
ed of  the  first  edition.  Of  the  second  he  writes : 
"  The  fifteen  hundred  copies  are  moving  off  with 
decent  speed,  and  the  obliging  Cadell  begins  to 
mutter  something  of  a  third  edition  for  next 
year."  The  second  volume  had  not  then  ap- 
peared. There  is  a  document  extant,  presented 
by  the  publishers  to  the  author : 

"  State  of  the  Account  of  Mr.  Gibbon1  s 1  Roman  Empire.1 
Third  Edition.  1st  Vol.  Xo.  1000.  April  30tfi,  1T7T. 

£    s.  d. 

Printing  90  sheets  at  1?.  Gs.,  with  notes  at  the 

bottom  of  the  page   117   0  0 

ISO  reams  of  paper  at  19s   1T1    0  0 

Paid  the  Corrector,  extra  cave   5   5  0 

Advertisements  and  incidental  expenses   16  15  0 

£310   0  0 

£    s.  d. 

1000  books  at  lC.s   800   0  0 

Deduct  as  above   310   0  0 

Profit  on  this  edition  when  sold.  ^£490   0  0 

Mr.  Gibbon's  two-thirds  is   32G  13  4 

Messrs.  Strahan  and  Cadell's   103    G  8 

£4(J0    0  0 

Errors  excepted." 

There  is  certainly  food  for  reflection  and  op- 
portunity for  comparison  between  the  relative 
receipts  of  authors  and  publishers  then  and  now 
in  this  schedule.    The  book  was  finished  in 
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178S  by  the  publication  of  the  fourth  quarto 
volume.    Of  this  event  Gibbon  writes : 

"The  impression  of  the  fourth  volume  had  con- 
sumed three  months.  Our  common  interest  re- 
quired that  we  should  move  with  a  quicker  pace ; 
and  Mr.  Stratum  fuliilled  his  engagement— which 
few  printers  could  sustain— of  delivering  every  week 
three  thousand  copies  of  nine  sheets.  The  day  of 
publication  was  however  delayed,  that  it  might  co- 
incide with  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of  my  own 
birthday;  the  double  festival  was  celebrated  by  a 
cheerful  literary  dinner  at  Mr.  Cadell's  house ;  and 
I  seemed  to  blush  while  they  read  an  elegant  com- 
pliment from  Mr.  Hay  ley." 

Gibbon  does  not  mention  who  were  the  guests* 
Strahan  had  died  in  1785.  Garrick  thought 
Strahan  "an  obtuse  man,"  but  Johnson  assert- 
ed the  printer's  claim  to  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment even  in  the  matter  of  an  epigram.  The 
author  and  the  printer  were  near  neighbors. 
The  King's  Printing  Office  was  close  to  John- 
son's House  in  Gough  Square.  Boswell  has  a 
pleasing  anecdote  arising  out  of  this  propinquity : 

"Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the 
country  as  an  apprentice,  upon  Johnson's  recom- 
mendation. Johnson  having  inquired  after  him, 
said,  '  Mr.  Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on  ac- 
count, and  I'll  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a  man 
recommends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for  him,  it  is 
sad  work.  Call  him  down.'  I  followed  him  into 
the  court-yard  behind  Mr.  Strahan's  house,  and 
there  I  had  a  proof  of  what  I  heard  him  profess, 
that  he  talked  alike  to  all.  'Some  people  tell  you 
that  they  let  themselves  doAvn  to  the  capacity  of 
tjieir  hearers.  I  never  do  that :  I  speak  uniformly 
in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can.'  'Well,  my 
boy,  how  do  you  go  on?'  'Pretty  well,  Sir;  but 
they  are  afraid  I  ar'n't  strong  enough  for  some  parts 
of  the  business.'  Johnson.  '  Why,  I  shall  be  sorry 
for  it ;  for  when  you  consider  with  how  little  mental 
power  and  corporeal  labor  a  printer  can  get  a  guinea 
a  week,  it  is  a  very  desirable  occupation  for  you. 
Do  you  hear  ?  Take  all  the  pains  you  can  ;  and  if 
this  does  not  do  we  must  think  of  some  other  way 
of  life  for  you.    There's  a  guinea.' " 
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February  14,  1865. — Dear  me,  how  dull  and 
rainy  it  is  for  St.  Valentine's  Day !  No  sign  of 
clearing,  no  hope  of  any  one  coming  to  call — if 
it  were  only  New-Year's  Day  instead !  I  had 
twenty  visitors  last  New  Year,  and  He  was  one 
of  them  —  nonsense,  I  mean  that  Mr.  Thistle 
brought  me  the  loveliest  bouquet  of  white  japon- 
icas  and  purple  hyacinths ;  but  I'd  far  rather  have 
the  bunch  of  bloodroots  He  gathered  for  me  last 
spring :  somehow  a  clover-leaf  from  His  hand  is 
more  precious  than — there  it  is  again  ;  I  don't 
see  what  possesses  me  to  be  always  recurring  to 
Him,  when  I  want  to  put  him  altogether  out  of 
my  view— no ;  do  I,  though  ?  when  I  know  that 
I  ought  not  allow  my  mind  to  dwell  upon  him 
an  instant,  when  Aunt  Sophia  has  told  me  over 
and  over  again  how  much  better  parti  Mr.  This- 
tle would  be,  if  one  could  only  make  up  one's 
mind  to  be  called  Mrs.  Thistle ;  it  certainly 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  courage,  but  I  must 


try.  Aunt  Sophia  says  I  must,  and  she  is  law 
and  gospel,  for  she  might  turn  me  out  of  house 
and  home  any  hour  if  I  didn't  trim  my  sails  to 
catch  her  trade-winds. 

Oh,  if  Alick  only  had  Mr.  Thistle's  check- 
}  book,  and  Mr.  Thistle  had  a  wife !    There  it  is 
'  again ;  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  mend :  besides, 
I  I'm  becoming  as  mercenary  as  Bella  Wilfcr.  I 
wish  Mr.  Thistle  was  in — no,  not  the  Red  Sea, 
nor  Purgatory,  that  I  know  of,  because  he  is  an 
amusement  at  least,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  be 
worried  into  marrying  him  at  last ;  but  I  do  wish 
he  was  in  love  with  Julia,  and  then  there  would 
be  an  end  of  temptation  and  all  that. 

Well,  I  suppose  not  even  Mr.  Thistle  will  ven- 
ture out  to-day,  even  he  would  be  an  agreeable 
variation  of  Aunt  Sophia's  commonplaces  and 
Julia's  sulks,  and  as  for  any  one  else — hark ! 
There's  the  bell  now;  it  may  be  Valentines  or 
invitations — however,  I'll  just  open  my  door  and 
look  over  the  balusters  a  second. 

I  confess  that  Aunt  Sophia  is  the  most  pro- 
voking of  mortals ;  I  feel  like  giving  her  just 
such  a  shake  and  box  on  the  ear  as  she  used  to 
administer  to  me  before  I  put  on  long  dresses, 
when  I  only  muddied  my  paddies  and  wore  out 
my  shoes,  and  now  that  I  wear  out  her  patience 
daily  with  my  obstinacy  and  frivolity,  as  she 
says,  she  merely  whips  me  over  other  people's 
shoulders,  and  makes  me  shake  in  my  shoes  at 
times.  But  this  is  not  to  the  point;  when  I 
reached  the  balusters  the  caller  had  vanished, 
and  only  Aunt  Sophia  was  visible,  ascending 
the  staircase. 

"  Was  that  any  one  for  me?"  I  asked. 
"For  you,  child!     Why,  how  is  this?  I 
sent  word  that  you  were  taking  a  nap." 

"How  could  you,  Aunt  Sophia,  when  you 
know  that  I  never  take  naps  in  the  daytime  ?" 

"Dear  no,  not  as  a  usual  thing;  but  you 
complained  at  breakfast  of  not  having  slept  well, 
and  I  advised  you  to  lie  down,  and  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  you  had  obeyed." 

"  But  you  might  have  sent  Bessy  up  ;  it  is  too 
bad  not  to  see  friends  who  call  in  such  weather." 

She  turned  about  at  her  door  and  favored  me 
with  such  a  sardonic  glance. 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  so  particular  about 
seeing  Mr.  Thistle,"  said  she. 

"Mr.  Thistle  ?"  I  cried,  dropping  my  ire  like 
a  red-hot  coal.   "  Was  it  he  ?" 

But  she  closed  her  door  without  replying,  and 
coming  back  into  my  own  room  to  look  out  at 
the  window,  who  should  I  see  but  Alick  Tre- 
hurne  just  turning  the  opposite  corner,  with  the 
Avind  turning  his  umbrella  inside  out,  at  the 
same  time.  And  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Thistle  I  know 
very  well  that  she  would  have  awakened  me,  even 
had  I  fallen  into  the  long  last  sleep,  if  possible. 
However,  my  only  wonder  is,  that  she  doesn't 
forbid  Alick  the  house,  seeing  that  he  is  so  in 
her  wray.  I  am  sure  she  is  capable  of  it,  if  it 
would  serve  her  purpose. 

February  19. — Duller  than  a  dungeon.  Jiilia 
reading  Buckle  aloud,  and  Aunt  Sophia  dozing 
oft'  and  starting  up  every  little  while  to  say, 
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"Ah,  that's  fine!"  "That's  just  my  view  of 
it!"  "How  wide  awake  he  is!"  which  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  herself.  I 
can't  endure  to  hear  one  read  aloud — at  least 
only  one ;  when  Alick  reads  "Pippa  Passes,"  it 
is  just  like  an  adagio  of  Beethoven's.  Besides, 
I  promised  him  to  practice  the  accompaniment 
to  "  County  Guy,"  so  that  we  might  sing  it  to- 
gether; but  the  piano  is  locked  and  the  key  in 
Aunt  Sophia's  pocket,  and  not  till  we  have 
droned  through  twenty-five  pages  of  Civilization 
— oh  dear,  if  Julia  hasn't  finished  her  portion 
already,  and,  willy-nilly,  I  must  "buckle  to!" 

February  21. — Some  one  said  to  me  recently, 
"  How  fortunate  it  is  that  you  have  such  a  jewel 
of  an  aunt !"  I  didn't  tell  her  that  it  was  paste. 
"  And  what  a  dear  girl  Julia  is !"  nor  that  she 
cost  me  many  a  pang. 

A  bouquet  was  left  at  the  door  before  break- 
fast this  morning,  for  Miss  Marx ;  of  course 
Bessy  put  it  into  my  plate ;  when  I  came  down 
I  placed  it  in  a  vase  of  water,  and  in  order  to  be 
generous  allowed  it  to  remain  on  the  table.  By- 
and-by  the  "dear  girl  comes  in,  pulls  out  a 
rose  for  her  bosom,  snaps  a  leaf  on  her  forehead, 
and  eats  her  breakfast.  I  feel  delicate  about 
taking  it  away  till  every  one  has  finished,  so  I 
glance  at  the  Daily  and  look  out  at  the  window, 
and  presently  the  "  dear  girl"  pushes  back  her 
chair,  seizes  the  bouquet,  and  strikes  for  the  par- 
lor. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  I  ask,  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  Analyze  some  of  my  flowers." 

"  Your  flowers!" 

"Yes,  my  flowers,  if  you  please." 

"They  belong  to  me,  if  you  please." 

"Mamma,  to  whom  was  this  bouquet  sent?" 

"To  Miss  Marx." 

"Am  I  not  Miss  Marx?" 

"  Certainly,  my  love." 

"Then  by  strict  logic  isn't  it  mine?" 

"Without  a  doubt." 

"Oh,  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment!"  I  can't 
help  saying.  "  And  in  the  mean  while,  who  am 
I?" 

"You  are  a  young  person  who  is  imperti- 
nent to  her  benefactor,  and  who  has  lost  her 
temper." 

"And  her  bouquet,  it  seems." 

Altogether,  it  was  so  ridiculous  that  I  could 
have  laughed  if  I  hadn't  been  too  angry. 

But  the  end  was  yet  to  come.  Toward 
luncheon  Mr.  Thistle  appeared  ;  he  is  one  of 
those  people  who  never  make  a  present  without 
making  comments  about  it  at  some  other  time : 
I've  known  quantities  of  such.  "Those  gloves 
fitted  you  to  a  T ;  they  were  a  size  too  large 
for  my  hand,  but  they  are  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity; Smith  and  Company  imported  them  di- 
rect ;"  or,  "  I  am  glad  you  found  that  veil  serv- 
iceable— they  are  worn  considerably." 

Hardly  had  Mr.  Thistle  entered  before  the 
flowers  fixed  his  eye. 

"Ah,  so  you  received  your  bouquet  this  morn- 
ing ?    I  was  afraid  there  might  be  some  delay, 


there  were  so  many  orders  for  the  ball  to-mor- 
row ;  I  selected  them  myself,  and  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  singular  orchid,  an  air- 
plant,"  and  he  bent  in  search  of  it,  but  Julia 
was  beforehand  with  him  ;  she  had  analyzed 
it. 

"Did  you  send  me  a  bouquet,  Mr.  Thistle  ?" 
I  asked.     "  Thank  you  ;  but  that  is  Julia's." 

I  never  saw  two  people  in  greater  perplexity, 
and  I  never  enjoyed  any  thing  more — only  a 
few  things  —  I  was  just  malicious  enough  for 
that. 

"  There  has  been  some  mistake,"  said  Aunt 
Sophia,  pushing  it  across  the  table  to  me  ;  "it 
was  left  here  this  morning  for  Miss  Marx,  and  I 
presumed  Mr.  Trehurne  had  sent  it  for  Julia." 

That  was  just  her  disagreeable  way  for  leav- 
ing Mr.  Thistle  to  infer  that  Alick  admires 
Julia.  Of  course  I  didn't  care  a. bit  about  the 
flowers  when  I  found  they  weren't  from  Alick, 
though  they  were  sweet  and  rare  enough  to  be 
liked  for  themselves ;  but  I  might  have  known 
he  couldn't  afford  to  throw  away  his  money  on 
orchis  and  passion-flowers. 

February  22. — Well,  I  shall  not  go  to  the 
ball  to-night.  Only  last  week  Hugh  Mason 
put  his  foot  through  my  best  muslin  dress,  in 
the  German,  and  I  spilled  wine  on  my  ribbons. 
To  be  sure,  I  darned  the  rent  with  number  nine- 
ty, and  so  nicely  that  Alick  said  it  was  the  pret- 
tiest embroidery  he  had  seen  ;  but  Aunt  Sophia 
calls  it  a  "perfect  fright,  although  it  cost  nine 
shillings  more  than  Julia's,  and  was  made  up 
a  month  later." 

I  wish  I  had  been  born  a  sewing-girl,  up  five 
flights,  living  on  porridge  and  potatoes,  and 
thanking  no  one  for  my  gowns  and  gewgaws. 
If  I  only  had  some  knack  at  something !  I 
might  teach  if  I  knew  any  thing;  Mr.  Thistle 
says  I  can  sing — Julia  calls  it  squealing — and 
Alick  says  I  have  an  eye  for  colors ;  however, 
all  that  doesn't  make  me  independent,  nor  send 
me  to  the  ball.  The  hairdresser  has  just  ar- 
rived to  friz  Julia's  hair.  Dear,  dear,  how 
melancholy  it  is  to  stay  at  home  for  a  little  tear 
in  your  dress !" 

February  23. — If  I  haven't  received  a  broad- 
side this  morning !  I  am  ' '  a  worthless  scape- 
grace," "a  person  of  unheard-of  improprieties," 
and  "  underhand  measures."  Probably  I  shall 
never  hear  the  end  of  it ;  for  after  Aunt  Sophia 
and  Julia  had  been  gone,  perhaps  an  hour,  and 
I  had  put  up  at  "The  Way-side  Inn,"  with 
"Vanity  Fair"  in  reserve,  and  my  feet  on  the 
fender,  a  coach  rattled  up  the  avenue  like  a 
Fury,  and  presently  Alick  Trehurne  was  shown 
in. 

"You're  not  at  the  ball,"  said  he. 

"  You  didn't  see  me  there,  did  you  ?" 

"  You're  not  going  ?" 

"  It  certainly  looks  like  that." 

"Then  I  shall  stay  here." 

"  I  sha'n't  object :  only  you're  losing  the  mu- 
sic and  the  partners,  and  keeping  the  coach 
waiting." 

"  Let  the  coach  go  to  grass." 
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"The  horses,  you  mean.'' 

{ '  Come  now,  I  want  to  know  why  you're  not 
going  ?  You  promised  me  the  first  gallop  ;  I'm 
not  disposed  to  release  you ;  and  Mr.  Thistle 
has  you  down  for  who  knows  how  many  redowa, 
polka,  and  what  not.  There's  a  hall  decorated 
like  a  garden,  an  orchestra  that  lends  wings  to 
your  feet,  and  here  am  I  in  a  new  suit,  ready 
to  sing  4  Heigh-ho !  to  the  best  dancing-hall  in 
the  city,'  and  there  we  are." 

"Why  don't  you  sing  it  then ?" 

"You  haven't  pitched  it." 

"What's  the  time?" 

"  Double-quick." 

"It's  all  very  good  fun,  Alick,  but  I  can't  go, 
you  see." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  canH  see." 

"  Then  know  that  I  have  nothing  to  wear." 

' '  Deplorable !  Where's  the  embroidered  mus- 
lin?" 

"Aunt  Sophia  says  the  darn  will  show." 

"Aunt  Sophia  isn't  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  life ;  bring  it  on,  we  will  look  as  fine  as  a 
fiddle  before  midnight." 

So  I  brought  it  down ;  I  didn't  need  much 
urging  ;  and  he  directed  me  how  to  trim  it  with 
flowers  and  leaves  off  my  own  plants — thanks 
to  Mrs.  Cordis,  who  gave  them  to  me  before  she 
went  to  sea  with  the  Captain.  Alick  said  he 
saw  a  muslin  dress,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  ball 
in  Montreal,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner — 
a  narrow  festooning  of  myrtle-leaves  running 
around  the  skirt,  about  quarter  of  a  yard  from  the 
bottom,  like  a  vine,  and  dropping  at  intervals  a 
spray  of  crimson  fuschias ;  so  there  we  sat,  Alick 
planning  like  a  milliner  and  I  executing  like  a 
machine,  and  the  laughter  and  frolic  we  had 
over  it,  fancying  him  making  his  fortune  in  this 
line,  and  I  charging  him  with  being  eager  for 
my  presence  at  the  ball,  merely  as  a  dancing 
advertisement.  But  by-and-by  it  was  all  fin- 
ished, and  I  had  it  on  in  a  jiffy,  and  came  down 
to  meet  Alick,  and  no  one  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected that  there  were  several  dreadful  darns 
under  those  beautiful  clusters  of  fuschia-bells — 
never  in  the  world ;  it  was  perfectly  lovely,  and 
off  we  went  to  the  ball  like  Cinderella.  All  the 
girls  were  ecstatic  over  my  attire,  and  Aunt 
Sophia's  amazement  and  efforts  to  conceal  it 
were  too  ludicrous;  but  directly  after  supper 
she  gathered  up  her  wits,  called  her  carriage, 
and  carried  Julia  off  without  saying  a  word  to 
me !  Alick  took  me  home  later,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  but  every  one  was  in  bed,  and  the 
house  dark  as  a  pocket,  except  for  a  blue  glim- 
mer of  gas  in  the  back  drawing-room. 

"You  are  pale  as  any  ghost,"  said  Alick, 
turning  up  the  gas. 

"You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  live  under  the 
thumb  of  an  ogre."  He  turned  his  shining  eyes 
upon  me  ;  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing, but  he  did  not  speak. 

"I  wish  I  was  an  opera  dancer,  living  on 
pirouettes,"  I  continued. 

lie  looked  so  serious  upon  that  that  I  asked 
what  he  was  thinking  about. 


"I  was  thinking,"  said  he,  "that  I  knew  a 
charm  against  discontent." 
"  Shall  I  cross  your  palm?" 
"You  haven't  any  silver." 
"Won't  the  charm  work  then?" 
"Try  it." 

1 1 A  charm  against  discontent  ?  I  don't  know 
any  but  change  of  fortune." 

"Believe  in  whatever  place  you  are  that  is 
the  one  you  were  intended  to  fill,  for  which  you 
are  best  fitted.    That  is  all. " 

" So  you  would  not  seek  good  fortune?" 

"What  is  the  need  ?  If  it  belongs  to  you  it 
will  find  you  out,  never  fear.  If  it  is  not  yours 
all  the  search  in  the  world  would  not  bring  it  to 
light." 

"Then  if  I'm  sold  into  slavery  I  must  not 
run  away  because  some  one  will  grant  me  my 
freedom  in  course  of  time." 

"Are  you  in  danger  of  that?  You're  not  to 
attempt  some  rash  measure  to  improve  your  con- 
dition, and  stick  fast  in  the  swamps  with  starva- 
tion before  you  and  the  hound  behind,  but  wait 
for  the  proclamation.  To  put  it  a  la  Professor 
Blot,  you're  not  to  jump  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire." 

Then  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Thistle. 

"  Oh  well,  if  I'm  a  beggar  I'm  not  going  to 
work,  because  presently  the  Rothschilds  will  send 
a  check." 

"  I  didn't  say  so :  whatsoever  your  hands  find 
to  do,  do  it  with  all  your  might,  and  blossom 
into  success  as  the  rose  blossoms  by  natural  im- 
pulsion, instead  of  grappling  fortune  by  the 
throat  and  crying,  'Stand  and  deliver!'  like  a 
highwayman." 

After  which  homily  we  parted.  But  Aunt 
Sophia  never  meant  to  let  me  off  so  cannily,  and 
this  morning  she  came  down  upon  me  like  "  the 
wolf  on  the  fold,"  the  wehr-wolf,  so  that  my 
feelings  are  positively  black  and  blue.  I  was 
received  with  the  assurance  that  I  made  a  pre- 
cious fool  of  myself  last  night,  and  that  every 
one  present  was  struck  dumb  with  my  figurante 
attire  ;  it  struck  me  that  it  might  be  convenient 
to  keep  it  for  a  home  dress  if  it  would  effect 
such  happy  results.  I  said  nothing  till  she 
came  to  the  ogre  part,  for  plainly  some  one  had 
listened;  then  I  merely  inquired,  "Eaves- drop- 
pers?" Upon  which  Aunt  Sophia  swept  across 
the  room  like  a  simoon,  seized  me  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  gave  me  such  a  shaking  that  my  head 
rings  this  minute  ;  then  she  dismissed  me  to  my 
room,  not  to  appear  until  I  had  acquired  a  more 
Christian  spirit,  and  Julia  giggled.  Oh,  if  I 
might  neve?-  go  down  to  break  her  bitter  bread 
again  !  If  I  were  only  a  girl  of  genius  and  ideas, 
knew  what  to  do  for  a  living,  and  how  to  do  it ; 
but  I  am  only  a  precious  fool,  as  Aunt  Sophia  is 
so  kind  as  to  inform  me  every  week  of  my  life, 
who  doesn't  know  her  own  mind  ten  minutes  at 
a  time,  for  no  sooner  do  I  resolve  to  accept  Mr. 
Thistle,  and  have  done  with  all  this,  but  some 
glance,  some  word,  some  nameless  grace  of 
Alick's  carries  all  before  it.  Why  will  not 
some  one  lift  me  out  of  this  dilemma,  decide 
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for,  whether  to  marry  the  persistent  Thistle  and 
have 

"A  coach  for  to  ride  in, 
A  house  for  to  hide  in, 
And  flunkies  to  tend  me  wherever  I  go;" 

or  to  endure  this  tempcst-in-a-tea-pot  life  until — 

March  2. — Mr.  Thistle  came  yesterday  to  take 
us  to  a  matinee,  but  /  escaped,  thanks  to  a  fine 
headache ;  only  the  funniest  thing  happened  ; 
shortly  after  they  were  gone  Alick  rang — I  can 
always  tell  his  ring — and  before  I  had  reached 
the  drawing-room  my  headache  had  disappeared. 
Of  course  I  accused  him  of  being  an  enchanter. 

"  I  wish  I  was,"  said  he. 

"What  would  you  do  first  ?" 

"Induce  the  Calif  of  Bagdad  to  send  you  a 
fortune  in  a  jewel." 

"Go  on." 

"  And  a  lover  not  quite  a  beggar." 

"Go  on,  Sir." 

"  And  a  heart  to  give  him." 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Trehurne." 

"The  good  genius  never  grants  but  three 
wishes  at  a  summons;  now  I  will  vanish,  only 
put  on  your  bonnet,  and  we  will  go  together  into 
genii-land." 

And  as  the  pain  in  my  head  had  quite  gone, 
I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  going  too.  So 
we  went  off  to  his  studio,  where  he  showed  me 
some  rare  engravings  and  three  oil  paintings  of 
great  value,  one  of  them  a  veritable  Old  Master 
— a  smiling  face  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  could 
weep,  but  I  have  no  tears." 

"  You  will  look  like  that  when  your  heart  is 
broken,"  said  Alick. 

"  I  don't,  ever  mean  to  have  my  heart  broken," 
said  I. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  mean  to  break  some  one 
else's." 

"But  whose  are  they?"  I  asked,  thinking, 
certainly,  that  they  were  there  on  exhibition. 

"They  are  mine,"  he  returned;  "a  legacy 
from  my  great-uncle  Deyfer,  who  died  last 
January." 

"Oh,  Alick,  how  very  kind  of  him !  But  wasn't 
he  wealthy  ?" 

"He  had  some  property,"  turning  to  adjust  a 
light. 

"And  why  couldn't  he  have  left  you  some 
money  ?" 

"  He  left  me  what  he  thought  would  please 
me ;"  and  what  a  tender  light  shone  from  his 
eyes  as  he  told  me  of  this  uncle,  who  had  rescued 
him  from  uncongenial  pursuits,  given  him  mas- 
ters, and  sent  him  abroad,  and  had  now  be- 
queathed him  these  gems  of  art ! 

"Are  they  not  much  better  than  fine  houses 
and  horses — than  bank-stock  or  bullion?" 

I  was  forced  to  confess  that  they  suited  him 
better.  But  we  hung  over  them  so  long,  find- 
ing something  to  praise  and  enjoy  in  every 
stroke ;  some  effect  hitherto  unheeded ;  some 
touch  which  pointed  the  whole,  that  before  we 
were  aware  it  was  already  past  dinner-time, 
though  I  had  intended  to  be  at  home  before 
Aunt  Sophia:  so  we  dined  together  at  Montana's  i 
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on  birds,  grapes,  and  Muscatel  wine.  I  am 
afraid  it  was  a  great  extravagance  of  Alick's, 
but  he  said  that  he  was  as  rich  as  Croesus  just 
then.  Some  nabob  must  have  bought  his  last 
picture. 

When  we  reached  home  they  were  all  there, 
Julia  singing  "Robin  Adair,"  and  Mr.  Thistle 
looking  melancholy. 

"Indeed,"  said  Aunt  Sophia,  "we  didn't 
know  but  you  were  kidnapped." 

"  My  head  ceased  aching,  and  I  thought  the 
air  would  do  me  good,"  I  replied. 

"Humbug,"  said  the  sententious  Julia  ;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Thistle,  he  didn't  speak  to  me  the 
whole  evening,  and  I  never  saw  him  appear  to 
better  advantage. 

March  10. — I  heard  Aunt  Sophia  tell  the 
servants  this  morning  that  whenever  Mr.  Tre- 
hurne called  the  ladies  were  not  at  home.  It  is 
very  true.    I  am  not  at  home ;  I  am  in  Bedlam  ! 

March  12. — Yesterday  Alick  called  twice; 
no  one  was  at  home.  But  they  got  their 
"  come-upancc,"  as  the  cook  says  to  the  chim- 
ney when  it  smokes.  This  morning  Julia  and 
I  went  shopping,  and  not  two  squares  off  we  en- 
countered Alick.  "Well  met,"  said  he;  "I 
didn't  know  but  you  had  taken  French  leave. 
I  stopped  twice  at  Mrs.  Marx's  yesterday,  and 
you  were  all  in  the  vocative."  "Yesterday," 
said  I,  appearing  to  consider — "yesterday,  why 
I  never  left  the  house  all  day;  neither  did 
Julia." 

Julia  colored  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
"Arc  you  certain  it  was  yesterday?"  quoth 
she. 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,"  he  answered  her.  "  One 
of  those  little  hand-screens,  such  as  you  admired 
so  rapturously,  came  into  my  possession  lately, 
and  I  brought  it  up  for  you.  After  all  you  might 
not  have  cared  for  it;  it  came  from  over  the 
sea,  and  belonged  to  a  century  dead  and  buried." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  indeed  I  should! "said  Julia, 
who  dotes  on  antiquities,  if  they're  fashionable. 

"  Don't  thank  me,  please.  Not  being  able  to 
find  you,  I  carried  it  into  a  store  in  order  to  re- 
place the  tassels  and  ribbons  by  which  it  hung 
when  not  in  use,  and  being  so  thoughtless  as  to 
lay  it  down  while  I  took  out  my  purse,  some 
one  made  love  to  it.  The  store  was  brimming 
with  customers ;  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  it." 

We  told  Aunt  Sophia  on  our  return,  and  she 
looked  daggers. 

March  15. — Alick  called.  We  were  all  at 
home,  thanks  to  the  hand-screen.  Mr.  Thistle 
sent  a  box  of  French  bon-bons ;  to  sweeten  my 
regard,  Julia  thinks. 

March  30. — Aunt  Sophia  says  these  are  my 
halcyon  days.    Alas !  Alick  is  out  of  town. 

April  9. — Dismal  and  showery.  I  should 
think  the  robin's  nest  in  that  rowan-tree  oppo- 
site my  window  must  be  filled  with  water ; 
whenever  the  weather  brightens  a  little  the  mate 
commences  to  gush  out  with  a  trill  sounding  for 
all  the  world  like  : 

uRain,  rain,  go  away; 
Come  again  another  day." 
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On  such  days  one  needs  a  little  love.  Tried 
to  read  the  ''Dead  Secret,"  but  it  made  me 
nervous  ;  began  a  waltz  of  Strauss's,  it  made  me 
melancholy ;  attempted  singing,  and  Aunt  So- 
phia commanded  silence.  "How  happy  the 
life  of  a  bird  must  be ! " 

April  10. — Mr.  Thistle  says  it  has  set  in  for 
a  three-days'  storm.  I  was  afraid  he  had  set  in 
for  a  three-hours'  stay.  A  letter  from  Alick 
made  a  rent  in  the  clouds. 

April  17. — April  smiles,  and  Spring  asserts 
herself. 

"  Only  ray  love's  away ! 
I'd  as  lief  the  blue  were  gray." 

I  didn't  know  it  was  possible  to  miss  him  so. 
What  if  he  should  never  return  ?  What  if  I 
should  miss  him  forever  ?  Could  I  live  ?  Tor- 
turing thought ! 

June  8. — Alick  and  June  came  in  together; 
enough  for  one  day,  but  not  all.  I  am  engaged 
to  Alick  !  It  seems  to  me  that  all  my  life  long 
this  month  will  wear  an  aureole !  I  have  asked 
him  to  keep  it  private  for  the  present,  because 
Aunt  Sophia  would  make  every  thing  so  un- 
comfortable ;  but  I  fancy  that  already  she  sus- 
pects something.  Nothing  escapes  her.  I  can 
not  look  out  at  the  window  but  she  wishes  to 
know  who  I  expect,  nor  smile  to  myself — and, 
prithee,  what  so  natural — but  she  would  pry  into 
the  motive,  nor  write  a  note  but  she  wonders  if 
my  correspondence  has  increased.  By-thc-way, 
I  was  writing  to  poor  Mrs.  Cordis,  who  has  come 
home  without  the  Captain.  I  couldn't  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  her  to-day,  my  hap- 
piness would  contrast  so  sadly  with  her  widow's 
weeds;  and  how  could  I  repress  it?  be  other 
than  I  am  ?  Did  I  once  believe  I  could  forget 
him  ?  that  I  could  go  through  life  without  him  ? 
How  vain  a  thought !  He  is  to  me  what  perfume 
is  to  the  flower ;  without  him  I  am  incomplete. 

July  20. — Not  a  word  for  my  diary  since  the 
8th  of  June!  That  speaks  for  itself;  it  re- 
quires no  commentary.  The  da}rs  have  hurried 
like  a  delightful  dream;  the  days  that  had  used 
to  be  so  long  and  lagging,  so  full  of  taunts  and 
tears ;  not  that  Aunt  Sophia  has  forgotten  her 
cunning,  not  by  any  means  that.  Will  joy  last  ? 
Can  bliss  endure  this  side  heaven  ? 

August  31. — My  happiness  goes  out  with  the 
summer-tide.  It  was  a  blossom  too  fragile  to 
survive  the  touch  of  early  frosts  ;  and  yet — and 
yet  Alick  is  true ;  he  has  not  forsaken  me. 
Great  Heavens,  it  is  I  who  have  forsaken  him  ! 
Yes.  here  we  must  languish,  each  at  our  opposite 
pole  of  agony,  never  to  approach  nearer ! 

Did  I  boast  one  day  that  time  had  borrowed 
wings  for  my  sake?  Oh,  it  was  a  delirious 
boast !  I  would  it  had  dallied  on  its  way  in- 
stead ;  then,  perhaps,  heaven-on-earth  might 
still  be  possible  for  a  little  while. 

How  I  hate  to  recall  that  day,  not  a  week 
since,  when,  going  into  the  drawing-room  gay 
and  light-hearted,  Aunt  Sophia  questioned  me  : 

"Does  a  gentleman  address  a  lady  to  whom 
he  is  not  engaged  as  "My  dearest  love  ?" 

"I  should  think  not,"  I  returned. 


"Then  are  you  engaged  to  Trchurne?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"Rather,  what  does  this  mean ?"  she  cried, 
unfolding  a  note  intended  for  me — for  Alick  was 
away — but  which  had  fallen  into  Julia's  hands 
through  mistake. 

"It  means,"  said  I,  boldly,  "that  honor  is  not 
among  your  virtues,"  for  I  was  angry  then. 

"Listen,"  she  resumed;  "we  will  see  what 
is  among  yours.  Last  January  Alick  Tre- 
hurne's  great-uncle  died,  leaving  him  a  fortune." 

1 '  I  never  heard  of  it. " 

"No,  and  for  a  good  reason.  You  have  no- 
ticed, perhaps,  that  his  expenses  have  increased 
of  late ;  that  he  has  been  lavish  of  gifts  and 
gold — of  course  I  mean  currency,  we  will  say 
gold  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration.  His  coat 
had  used  to  be  a  trifle  shabby,  white  along  the 
seams  and  all  that,  you  know ;  his  hat  some- 
times went  beggiug  for  a  little  nap ;  he  has  even 
dined  here  with  a  patch  on  his  boot.  Now  you 
must  allow  that  all  this  is  changed;  what  is 
there  to  account  for  it  ?  Certainly  not  his  success 
in  Art,  though  that  is  considerable ;  and  then, 
besides,  I  have  it  from  the  executors  of  the  will, 
of  whom  my  step-brother  was  one !" 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  already  I  was 
more  than  pleased.  I  saw  speedy  deliverance 
from  this  donjon-keep,  my  home.  Perhaps  my 
face  told  tales,  for  she  smiled  fiendishly,  and 
continued : 

"But  the  story  is  only  half  told — there  is  a 
sequel,  an  appendix,  a  what-you-will.  This 
uncle  was  an  eccentric  fellow,  it  seems — a  person 
of  whims  and  opinions  ;  lie  had  made  his  money 
dollar  by  dollar,  he  knew  what  a  slave  one  is 
without  it — so  he  affixed  a  condition  to  his  gen- 
erous bequest;"  and  she  paused,  maliciously,  to 
enjoy  my  curiosity. 

"It  was  an  odd  condition  ;  if  I  had  money  to 
leave  I  would  leave  it  unhampered  or  not  at  all. 
However,  it  seems  like  an  interposition  of  Fate 
to  save  you  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
wealth.  This  fortune  that  places  Trehurne  at 
ease,  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  genius,  he 
forfeits  upon  the  day  in  which  he  weds  a  dower- 
less  bride.  That  is  all.  Marry  him,  my  child, 
and  ruin  him,  cramp  his  energies,  fetter  his  as- 
pirations, doom  him  to  perpetual  servitude." 

I  do  not  know  what  I  replied  to  her,  if  any 
thing,  only  to  my  faithful  diary  can  I  trust  the 
hurt  I  have  received :  that  henceforth  I  must  be 
a  stranger  to  Alick;  that  I  must  see  him  no 
more ;  that  if  I  were  to  indulge  myself  in  one 
last  interview  he  would  break  down  all  my  re- 
solves and  I  should  be  his  ruin.  Ruin !  I  did 
not  comprehend  the  word  before.  I  have  used  it 
often  without  reflection.  Last  night  he  came, 
but  I  did  not  see  him.  I  hid  myself.  I  could  not 
endure  to  send  him  a  false  message.  I  hid  my- 
self, when  I  was  aching  to  go  down  and  speak  to 
him  once  more,  to  look  at  him.  But  I  have 
written  him.  I  have  said,  "I  love  you,  but  I 
leave  you ;"  and  I  have  sealed  it,  and  in  so  do- 
ing I  have  sealed  my  fate :  I  have  put  a  great 
barrier  between  myself  and  happiness.  Now 
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all  that  remains  for  mc  is  to  bid  this  place  adieu, 
where  I  have  suffered  and  enjoyed  so  much.  Its 
familiar  aspect  would  pierce  mc  to  the  heart 
daily,  make  my  wounds  bleed  every  hour;  be- 
sides, it  would  be  dangerous  for  Alick.  I  must 
remove  myself  far  from  him  that  he  may  go  on 
to  fortune  and  fame  unhampered  and  unharmed; 
and  years  hence,  when  he  has  quite  forgotten 
mc,  I  may  perhaps  clear  myself  in  his  eyes. 
And  to  what  might  not  this  hateful  dependence 
sting  mc?  Oh,  let  me  go  now  while  I  have 
strength ! 

My  preparations  are  soon  made.  I  shall  take 
only  the  letters  he  has  written  me,  my  diary, 
and  a  few  clothes  in  a  valise.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  cumbered.  I  have  some  money  in  my  purse 
that  must  last  till  I  earn  more.  If  any  thing 
could  interest  mc  I  should  be  curious  about  this 
new  life  that  I  go  to  lead ;  but  instead,  I  feel 
like  a  suicide. 

Ah,  when  we  might  have  been  so  happy] 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  some  one  sing- 
ing— 

''Never  any  more,  while  I  live, 
CftU  I  hope  to  sec  his  face, 
As  before.'' 

I  will  close  my  window,  it  might  make  mc  to 
waver;  we  have  sung  it  together  so  much. 

In  half  an  hour  the  night-train  will  take  me 
up.  The  clocks  are  striking  eleven.  I  have 
opened  my  door  and  listened — the  house  is  si- 
lent as  a  tomb  but  closer  than  a  furnace.  I  did 
not  know  the  night  was  half  so  sultry.  As  for 
me,  I  am  cold  and  trembling. 

Gcod-by,  Alick;  If  I  loved  you  less  I  could 
not  say  it.    Good-by,  alas! 

April  10,  1866.— When  I  turn  back  to  the 
date  last  recorded  here,  I  seem  to  have  grown 
older  by  centuries  instead  of  months;  Fate 
shitted  the  scenes  so  unexpectedly,  showed  mc 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  abyss,  made  so  to  grate 
upon  my  ears  the  gates  of  despair,  that,  when- 
ever one  season  recurs  to  me,  one  hour  that  com- 
prehended eternity,  I  lose  sanity,  I  experience 
an  anguish  too  terrible  to  remember. 

On  the  disastrous  night,  when,  heart-sick  and 
trembling  with  an  uncertain  dread,  I  crept  out 
under  the  free  heavens  alone,  the  night-train 
was  just  signaling  approach,  while  its  trail  of  j 
gray  smoke  floated  slowly  across  the  sky  like 
shapes  of  genii,  bringing  dreams  to  slumbering 
mortals.    I  recollect  turning  back  to  gazo  once 
more  at  the  home  I  had  left  before  passing  out 
of  sight.    There  it  stood,  white  and  massive, 
nothing  stirring  about  it  but  the  scented  sum- 
mer wind,  and  perhaps  a  fire-fly  flashing  across 
a  pane ;  or  stay,  was  it  indeed  a  dim  light  visi-  [ 
ble  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  ?  I  had  awakened 
some  one ;  the  rustle  of  my  skirts  had  betrayed 
me.    I  was  already  missed — they  were  making 
haste  to  pursue?    Alas!  how  all  things  hinge  | 
on  egotism  when  grief  points  it.    Oh,  had  I 
delayed  a  little,  forgotten  my  role  an  instant, 
been  shaken  by  irresolution  and  turned  back ;  j 
but  I  was  bent  upon  sacrifice,  and  so  the  victim 


was  not  myself  but  another!  Was  self-will 
punished  ?  Was  it  that,  choosing  the  wrong 
clew  in  the  tangled  skein,  fresh  troubles  en- 
sued ? 

The  train  paused  a  moment  and  then  went 
thundering  on  with  me — on  and  on  till  it  seemed 
as  if  steam  were  a  myth,  and  only  the  eager  im- 
pulses of  my  own  heart  urged  me  forward  on 
this  impetuous  flight. 

Across  what  miles  of  desolate,  perfumed 
fields  we  sped,  like  a  bitter  thought!  Through 
what  rare  woodland  solitudes,  along  the  brink 
of  what  profound  chasms,  above  what  angry  cur- 
1  rents,  the  echoes  of  our  signals  threading  off 
!  into  infinite  space,  the  notes  of  a  grand,  de- 
scending scale  capable  of  perfect  melody:  All 
my  thoughts  were  tumult,  all  my  plans  vapor. 
I  tried  to  think  of  Alick,  as  if  I  had  never  known 
him  too  well — as  one  I  might  have  loved  had 
fortune  pleased.  I  tried  to  sketch  out  some 
chart  of  my  future  existence;  but  every  thing 
appeared  to  fly  by  me,  like  the  trees  and  hedge- 
rows of  the  country-side.  I  could  catch  at  no 
salient  point ;  I,  and  every  thing  about  me,  seem- 
ed floating,  formless — more  of  cloud  than  of 
earth  ;  more  Of  dream  than  reality. 

It  grew  toward  a  damp,  cloudy  morning.  The 
passengers  we  took  up  had  not  fairly  given  in  to 
the  fact  of  daybreak,  but  wore  expressions  of 
settled  despondency,  as  if  they  had  caught  the 
infection  from  myself.  I  remember  some  one 
saying,  "There  must  have  been  a  great  fire 
somewhere  last  night  by  the  red  glare  in  the 
north." 

"  Aurora,  my  dear  fellow !  don't  engage  in 
incendiarism,  pray,"  was  the  ready  reply  ;  and, 
except  for  these  two  remarks,  none  of  the  various 
comments  which  travelers  lavish  attached  them- 
selves to  my  memory,  and  before  I  reached  the 
metropolis  I  could  not  have  told  whether  I  had 
dreamed  or  heard  even  these.  What  was  it  to 
mc  ?  I  had  nothing  to  lose  by  fire  or  flood.  I 
had  already  lost.  The  wrecked  need  fear  no 
thief. 

What  a  roar  rung  out  from  the  city,  deepen- 
ing as  we  swung  into  the  dark  and  crowded 
depot !  What  a  mist  of  faces  every  where !  How 
cold  it  was — how  dreary — and  yet  but  yesterday 
it  had  been  summer-time  ! 

Oh,  remorseless  gulf  between  yesterday  and 
to-day  !  can  no  love  overleap  you  ? 

I  expected  to  obtain  copying  from  a  lawyer, 
who  I  knew  had  transacted  business  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  I  directed  my  steps  toward  his  office  ; 
but  he  was  engaged,  would  see  mc  later,  so  I  re- 
turned to  my  lodgings  to  rest  a  little.  I  must 
have  slept  some  hours,  for  when  I  next  found 
my  way  into  the  thoroughfares  the  news-boys 
were  crying  the  evening  papers.  Other  noises 
confused  me.  I  could  only  catch  a  broken  sen- 
tence here  and  there:  "Great  fire  in   !" 

"Heroic  conduct  of  a  young  !"  "Lady 

buried  in  the  ruins  !"  How  dreadful !  I  thought, 
and  stopped  to  listen.  Just  then  a  boy  passed 
at  my  elbow:  "Have  a  paper,  Miss?  Great 
fire !    Rowan  Square  destroyed  f" 
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gowatl  Square!  I  could  scarcely  wait  to 
wrench  it  from  his  hand  before  my  eyes  caught 
:it  words  that  thrilled  the  blood  to  my  finger-tips, 
and  sent  it  soaring  in  blinding  flashes  to  my 
I  rain.  To  the  latest  day  I  live  I  think  I  shall 
en  r  remember  that  paragraph. 

•  The  fire  in  Rowan  Square  broke  out  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock,  in  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Marx  and  family,  all  of  whom 
escaped,  with  the  exception  of  a  niece  who  slept 
in  the  wing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished. 
Mr.  Trehurne,  in  attempting  to  rescue  this  un- 
fortunate young  lady  from  the  burning  building, 
fell  with  a  portion  of  it  and  received  such  in- 
juriea>that  his  life  is  despaired  of." 

Air.  Trehurne — that  was  Alick. 

I  read  no  further ;  all  the  world  grew  black 
as  night,  and  turned  on  one  relentless  pivot; 
Alick  was  dying !  Then  it  could  no  longer  harm 
him  if  I  returned  to  him.  Return  !  Not  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  Oh,  why  had  I  ever  left  him ! 
Had  I  feared  poverty  and  the  loss  of  ease  for 
him !  Oh,  fool  and  blind,  when  poverty  is  the 
pedestal  of  genius,  and  idleness  the  disease  of 
great  souls ! 

I  remember  the  miles  and  miles  of  solitary 
country  across  which  avc  seemed  to  creep,  whose 
sweet  breath  fevered  me — whose  wide  loneliness 
afflicted  me  like  a  grave,  long  green  and  sunk- 
en ;  I  remember  passengers  who  talked  among 

themselves  of  the  late  frightful  fire  at  ,  and 

passed  on  to  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  rise  in 
gold,  the  thermometer,  and  other  matters.  It 
meant  little  to  them,  only  an  incident  of  the 
hour,  an  item  already  stale,  while  to  me  it 
meant,  perhaps,  an  empty  life.  I  remember  the 
startled  gaze  and  shrinking  of  people  in  the 
streets,  as  if  a  ghost  had  passed  by.  I  remem- 
ber all  these  things  vaguely,  as  if  I  had  been 
told  them,  or  suffered  them  in  some  abnormal 
state,  for  I  understood  nothing  clearly  till  I  saw 
Him. 

My  God !  was  that  scarred  and  crippled  form 
Alick's?  That  pained  and  writhing  frame? 
That  scared  brow  ?    That  wandering  brain  ? 

And  this  for  me  ! 

When  I  think  of  it  tears  drown  my  sight  and 
choke  my  speech — the  tears  that  would  not  flow 
when  doubt  darkened  my  horizon.  When  I 
think  of  it  I  become  dearer  to  myself.  I  am  the 
free  purchase  of  a  devoted  heart,  of  sufferings 
unutterable,  of  beauty  defaced,  of  strength  de- 
fied— perhaps  of  a  career  sacrificed. 

Ah,  if  I  had  been  worth  the  price ! 

Through  what  leaden  days  I  struggled  with 
terror !  through  what  inexorable  nights  !  What 
black  despairs  encompassed  me,  like  a  legion 
of  threatening  phantoms!  what  bitter  regrets 
swept  me  like  the  whirlwind !  for  in  his  delirium 
he  was  always  seeking  me,  always  making  the 
perilous  ascent;  groping  for  me  with  his  poor, 
faithful  hands,  calling  me  in  such  wild,  appeal- 
ing tones. 

The  doctors  feared  the  shock  of  my  presence 
for  him,  but  I— I  knew  better.'  When  he  called, 
I  answered  ;  that  soothed  him,  and  he  fell  asleep 


with  his  swathed  hand  grasping  my  own,  and 
woke  refreshed.  He  had  found  me.  The  as- 
surance that  I  was  not  lost  beneath  that  black- 
ened pile  reached,  somehow,  his  enfeebled  per- 
ceptions, struck  out  a  spark  of  sweet  intelli- 
gence, till  slowly  his  brain  swung  back  into  the 
old  ruts  of  reason,  but  not  in  a  day  nor  a  week. 

Oh,  that  glad  morning  when  he  awoke  and, 
smiling,  said : 

"I  have  been  oppressed  with  such  a  hateful 
nightmare,  love!"  And  I  hid  my  face  in  the  pil- 
low and  could  not  reply,  and  the  doctors  came 
and  declared  I  had  saved  him,  and  the  world 
suddenly  grew  light  and  jocund. 

It  was  worth  while  to  have  endured  some- 
thing in  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  break  of  day — 
a  morning  flushed  with  the  radiance  of  hope. 
Hope !  They  who  pass  a  lifetime  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  repose,  tortured  by  no  pursuing  fears, 
afflicted  by  no  treacherous  uncertainties,  do  not 
know  the  Word.  It  is  a  delightful  prism,  capti- 
vating by  a  thousand  beautiful  illusions,  but 
which  the  ignorant  mistake  for  a  bit  of  broken 
glass  ;  and,  indeed,  if  these  sojourners  in  a  per- 
petual calm  held  Aladdin's  Lamp  itself,  they 
would  need  to  think  twice  before  rubbing  it. 
Hope  is  the  solace  of  aching  souls,  the  palace 
of  the  mendicant,  the  life -boat  of  the  ship- 
wrecked, the  asylum  of  the  wretched. 

Alick's  wounds  healed  slowly ;  for  weeks  he 
was  feebler  than  a  child,  the  merest  echo  of 
himself ;  he  who  had  been  so  strong,  whose 
matchless  health  spoke  in  each  trifling  move- 
ment, in  the  flashing  eye,  the  glowing  cheek, 
the  buoyant  tread,  the  imperious  tone — but  he 
will  never  walk  again  unaided.  Here  he  lies 
slumbering  beside  me — a  face  paler  than  nun's 
behind  a  grate ;  his  brows  bound  with  a  burn- 
ing band — a  coronet  time  will  hardly  efface  ;  his 
hand  clutching  the  crutch  he  never  dreamed  of 
needing.  To-day  he  was  wheeled  into  the  gar- 
den, because  spring  is  in  earnest,  and  though  he 
said  nothing,  I  knew  that  he  longed  to  look  at 
the  world  outside.  There  we  watched  the  rob- 
ins build,  singing  at  their  work,  while  the  grass 
seemed  to  grow  under  our  feet. 

May  1. — We  are  still  at  Mrs.  Cordis's.  Dear 
soul,  she  had  Alick  brought  here  at  the  begin- 
ning, because  she  loved  us  ;  and  here  she  says 
I  shall  stay  till  I  go  to  Mrs.  Trehurne's. 

Mrs.  Trehurne.  How  strangely  it  looks  !  I 
told  Alick  that  I  "  didn't  believe  there  was  no 
such  person, "  and  he  said  she  would  arrive  the 
first  day  in  June,  and  "would  she  be  content- 
ed with  such  a  broken  reed  as  himself?"  and, 
"  Oh,  Alick,"  I  answered  him,  "  she  will  be  the 
happiest  woman  in  all  the  land,  only — " 

"Only  what?" 

"  She  will  be  your  ruin." 

"Ah,  I  expect  that ;  but  how  in  particular  ?" 

"  Oh,  Alick  !  why  do  you  ask  ?  I  have  not 
a  penny.    Many  me,  and  lose  your  fortune." 

"  My  fortune  !  What  do  you  know  about  it, 
little  -witch  ?  I  had  intended  to  keep  it  secret 
for  a  wedding  present.  I  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  no  circumstance  of  fortune  could  alienate 
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you,  that  you  were  my  own  in  spite  of  poverty, 
and — must  I  confess  it? — in  spite  of  Mr.  This- 
tle." 

"But  this  does  not  prevent  you  from  ruin, 
my  Lord  of  Burleigh." 

"Ruin!  I  don't  understand  you." 

"It  is  not  like  you  to  mislead  me,  Alick, 
about  this  thing.  Aunt  Sophia  had  it  on  good 
authority  that  your  uncle's  property  was  condi- 
tional upon  your  marrying  an  heiress,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort." 

"And  that  was  the  lucky  ticket-of-leave  which 
preserved  you  from  the  flames.  Thank  Aunt 
Sophia  for  one  fib,  if  no  more.  She  has  an  un- 
accountable manner  of  perverting  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  things.  My  copy  of  the  will  reads  just 
the  other  way.  Marry  an  heiress  and  I  am  lost. 
If  you  will  be  obliging  enough  to  marry  me  it 
will  be  a  capital  speculation." 

"But  it  will  disappoint  Aunt  Sophia,"  said  I. 

"And  perhaps  Mr.  Thistle,"  said  he. 

May  12. — Aunt  Sophia  called  this  morning 
with  Julia ;  she  has  lost  considerably  by  the  fire 
— I  wonder  if  she  thinks  I  set  it.  She  did  not 
invite  me  to  return  to  her  home,  but  asked  Mrs. 
Cordis  if  it  was  true  that  I  meant  to  make  such 
a  precious  fool  of  myself  as  to  marry  Trehurne. 

"It's  the  money,  depend  upon  it,"  was  her 
flattering  conclusion  ;  "  but  then  she  always  was 
a  little  silly,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Cordis  treated  my  affectionate  relative 
to  a  piece  of  her  mind — a  generous  piece,  no 
doubt. 

The  first  of  June  is  my  wedding-day. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"OROPERLY  regarded,  the  advertising  col- 
JL  umns  of  a  newspaper  are  among  the  most 
important,  for  no  man  really  becomes  acquaint- 
ed even  with  the  news  of  the  day  until  he  has 
thoroughly  perused  the  advertisements.  They 
are  the  pulse  of  commerce  and  universal  activ- 
ity. They  contain  not  only  rare  specimens  of 
human  idiosyncrasies,  but  afford  a  general  view 
of  life  in  every  possible  phase.  They  aid  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  they  minister  to  love ;  they 
speak  of  change;  sometimes  they  excite  a  smile, 
sometimes  a  tear.  To  the  sick  man  they  prom- 
ise health  ;  to  the  poor  man  they  offer  wealth  ; 
the  pleasure-seeker  is  posted  in  amusements; 
the  book-buyer  learns  the  title  and  price  of  the 
last  new  work  ;  the  house-hunter  reads  of  a  de- 
sirable and  eligible  tenement  for  "a  family  with- 
out children  ;"  the  traveler  of  the  best  means  of 
conveyance  ;  the  unemployed  of  employment ; 
in  fine,  every  imaginable  want  is  supposititious- 
ly  supplied  by  the  advertising  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper. 

Different  theories  may  be  held  on  the  art 
and  science  of  advertising.  This  paper,  how- 
ever, will  neither  advocate  old  ones  nor  ad- 
vance any  thing  new.  Its  design  is  rather  to 
illustrate  history  by  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
advertising,  and  to  show  how  many  secrets  of 
social  and  commercial  life  are  locked  up  in  a 


column  of  advertisements  which  by  some  peo- 
ple is  never  read. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  origin  of  news- 
paper advertisements.  We  believe  it  to  be 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  so  numerous  are  the  ver- 
sions that  have  been  given.  The  latest  we 
have  seen  is  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  been 
overhauling  the  back  files  of  the  English  news- 
papers preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere.  He  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
the  earliest  advertisement  published  in  the  En- 
glish language  was  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  a  "piebald  nag,"  inserted  in  The 
Moderate  (a  London  newspaper),  March  27, 
1649,  about  two  months  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  The  same  writer  professes  to  give 
the  origin  of  quack  medicine  proclamations. 
To  one  Mrs.  Claudia  Faber  belongs  the  ques- 
tionable honor  of  commencing  it.  She  adver- 
tised an  article  called  "Aurem  Potabile" — 
doubtless  some  exhilarating  cordial  —  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  1G82,  and  the  court  beau- 
ties of  the  "  Merry  Monarch's"  reign  patron- 
ized the  philter. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  the  art  of  news- 
paper puffing  seems  to  have  been  introduced. 
The  origin  of  the  word  puff  as  applied  to  a 
newspaper  article  is  French.  In  France,  at 
one  time,  the  head-dress  most  in  vogue  was 
called  a  poujf.  It  consisted  of  the  hair  raised 
as  high  as  possible  over  horse-hair  cushions, 
and  then  ornamented  with  objects  indicative  of 
the  tastes  and  history  of  the  wearer.  For  in- 
stance, the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Court,  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir,  had  on  her  povff  a  representation  in  gold 
and  enamel,  most  beautifully  executed,  of  a 
nursery  ;  there  was  the  cradle  and  the  baby,  the 
nurse,  and  a  whole  host  of  playthings.  Ma- 
dame d'Egmont,  the  Due  de  Richelieu's  daugh- 
ter, after  her  father  had  taken  Port  Mahon,  wore 
on  her  povff  a  little  diamond  fortress,  with  sen- 
tinels keeping  guard — the  sentinels,  by  means  of 
mechanism,  being  made  to  walk  up  and  down. 
This  advertisement — the  povff— is,  the  origin  of 
the  present  word  "  puff"  applied  to  the  inflations 
of  newspapers.  Puffing  commenced  early,  even 
before  the  word  was  thus  used.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  a  journal  told  the  people  that  "about 
forty  miles  from  London  is  a  schoolmaster  who 
has  had  such  success  with  boys  as  there  arc  al- 
most forty  ministers  and  schoolmasters  that  were 
his  scholars."  Not  very  good  grammar  this,  but 
in  other  respects  very  much  like  the  announce- 
ments one  sometimes  sees,  that  certain  Members 
of  Congress,  and  men  learned  in  law  and  divin- 
ity, will  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  some  colle- 
giate school,  they  or  their  sons  "having  been 
educated  at  that  institution."  By-the-way,  the 
schoolmaster  who  had  such  success  with  boys  in 
the  seventeenth  century  had  a  helpmate  who 
deserves  mention.  "His  wife,"  says  the  penny- 
a-liner,  "  teaches  girls  lace-making,  plain  work, 
raising  paste,  sauces,  and  cookery  to  the  degree 
of  exactness." 
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A  few  specimens  of  antique  advertising  may 
show  that,  while  we  have  improved  in  orthog- 
raphy and  punctuation,  we  have  made  scarcely 
any  advance  in  the  true  art  of  advertising.  The 
following  proves  that  Isaac  Punchard  was  "a 
man-of-all-work."  His  advertisement  appeared 
in  a  paper  published  in  Aylesham,  County  of 
Norfolk,  England,  in  1G80,  and  read  thus,  ver- 
batim et  literatim : 

By  his  Majesty's  letters  patent,  Beard3  taken  off  and 
Registered  by  Isaac  Punohard,  Barber,  Perrewig  maker, 
Surgeon,  Parish  Clerk,  Schoolmaster,  Blacksmith  &  Man 
Midwife.  I  shaves  for  a  penne,  cuts  hare  for  two  pence, 
and  oyld  and  Powdird  in  the  bargane,  young  Ladies  gen- 
tely  educated,  lamps  lited  by  the  year  or  quarter,  young 
Gentlemen  also  taut  their  Grammer  language  in  the  neat- 
est manner  &  great  keer  takin  of  their  marrels  &  Spelen. 
Also  Salme  Singing  and  Horce  shewing  by  the  reel  makir, 
likewise  maks  &  Mends  all  sorts  of  butes  &  shews,  teaches 
the  Ho  boy  and  Jews  harp,  cuts  corns,  bledes  <fe  Blisters 
on  the  lowest  terms.  Cowtillions  and  other  dances  taut 
at  hoam  and  abrode,  also  deals  holesale  &  retail  in  Per- 
fumery in  all  its  branches,  sells  all  sorts  of  Stashinary 
ware,  together  with  blackin  ball,  Red  herins,  Gingerbread, 
Coles,  Scrubbin  brushes,  treycle,  mousetraps,  &  all  other 
sweetmeats,  Likewise  God-father's  cordial,  red  rutes,  Ta- 
toes,  Sasnges,  Black  Puddins,  and  other  Garden  stuff. 

P.S.  I  teeches  Goggrify  &  all  them  outlanguaged  kind 
of  things.  A  bawl  on  Wensday  and  Friday.  All  per- 
formed God  willon  by  me  Isaac  Punchard.  To  be  hard 
off  at  my  wharehouse  were  you  ma)'  be  sarved  with  the 
very  best  Bacco,  by  the  ounce,  ream,  quire,  or  Single 
Sheet. 

N.B.  Also  Likewiso,  beware  of  Counterfeets  for  such  is 
abrode. 

Travelers  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia will  be  not  a  little  edified  by  the  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  in  Bradford's  Philadelphia 
Mercury,  March,  1732-3: 

Tn:s  is  to  give  Notice  unto  Gentlemen,  Merchants, 
Tradesmen,  Travelers,  and  others  that  Solomon  Smith 
and  James  Moore  of  Burlington  keepeth  two  Stage  Wag- 
ons, intending  to  go  from  Burlington  to  Amboy,  and  back 
from  Amboy  to  Burlington  again.  Once  every  week  or 
offt'er  if  that  business  presents.  They  have  also  a  very 
good  storehouse,  very  commodious  for  the  storing  of  any 
sort  of  Merchants'  Goods  free  from  any  charges,  where 
good  care  will  be  taken  of  all  sorts  of  Good. 

One  of  the  earliest  poetical  advertisements 
with  which  we  have  met  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Gazette  in  17-iG.    Here  it  is  : 

Two  handsome  chairs 

With  very  good  geers, 

With  horses  or  without, 

To  carry  frieads  about. 
Likewise  saddle  horses,  if  gentlemen  please, 
To  carry  them  handsomely,  much  at  their  ease, 
Is  to  be  hired  by  Abram  Carpenter,  cooper, 
Well  known  as  a  very  good  cask-hooper. 

Shows  were  "  rayther  skeere"  in  the  olden 
times,  and  caterers  had  to  make  the  most  out 
of  little.  The  copy  of  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  or  Weekly 
Postboy,  of  November  22,  175G,  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  show  business  in  former 
days.  Jonas  Spoek  must  have  been  the  Bar- 
num  of  his  day.    Here  is  the  curiosity  : 

To  J5E  seen,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Apple,  at  Peck's 
Slip,  price  sixpence,  children  four  coppers,  a  large  snake- 
skin,  21  feet  long,  and  four  feet  one  inch  wide.  It  was 
killed  by  .some  of  Gen.  Braddock's  men  by  firing  six  balls 
ir.to  him,  close  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  supposed  to 
be  coming  down  to  feed  on  dead  men.    When  it  was 


killed,  there  was  found  in  its  belly  a  child,  supposed  to  be 
four  years  old,  together  with  a  live  dog !  It  had  a  horn 
on  its  tail  seven  inches  long,  and  it  ran  as  fast  as  a  horse. 
All  gentlemen  and  ladies  desirous  to  see  it  may  apply  to 
the  subscriber  at  Peck's  Slip.  Jonas  Spoek. 

There  appear  to  have  been  women,  even  in 
the  last  century,  who  were  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  maintain  their  "rights;"  that  is, 
if  we  may  judge  from  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle,  Febru- 
ary 8,  17G0  : 

Anthony  Redman,  my  inhuman  husband,  having  ad- 
vertised me  to  the  world  in  the  most  odious  light,  justice 
to  my  character  obliges  me  to  take  this  method  to  deny 
his  accusation,  and  to  assure  the  public  that  his  charges 
against  me  are  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth  ;  and 
proceed,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  ill  advice  of  his  pretended 
friends,  added  to  the  wild  chimeras  of  his  own  stupidly 
jealous  and  infatuated  noddle.      Catherine  Redman. 

By  the  advertisement  which  follows  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  first  paper  manu- 
factory in  Massachusetts  was  established  at  Mil- 
ton by  Captain  John  Boies.  Previous  to  its 
establishment  all  paper  was  imported  from  En- 
gland. The  proprietor  advertises  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  March  9,  17G7,  as  follows  : 

The  Bell  Cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end 
of  next  month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  paper  mill  at  Milton, 
when  all  people  that  will  encourage  the  paper  manufac- 
tory may  dispose  of  them.    The  best  price  will  be  given. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  various  parties  by 
whom  the  rags  will  be  taken  in,  the  advertise- 
ment closing  with  a  poetical  effusion  : 

uRags  are  as  beauties,  which  concealed  lie, 
But  when  in  paper,  how  it  charms  the  eye : 
Pray,  save  rags,  neAv  beauties  to  discover, 
For  paper  truly  every  one's  a  lover: 
By  the  pen  and  press  such  knowledge  is  display'd, 
As  wouldn't  exist,  if  paper  was  not  made. 
Wisdom  of  things,  mysterious,  divine, 
Illustriously  doth  on  paper  shine." 

One  of  the  oddest  advertisements  of  olden 
time,  and  apt  to  stir  American  patriotism,  we 
gather,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  an 
Irish  paper,  the  Londonderry  Journal,  of  April 
30,  1783: 

Whereas,  on  February,  the  14th,  1T83,  it  pleased  kind 
Providence  to  confer  on  Mathew  Neely,  of  Burnally,  Par- 
ish of  Tamlaghtfinglan,  and  County  of  Londonderry,  a 
man  child  whose  appearance  is  promising  and  amiable, 
and  hopes  the  Being  who  caused  him  to  exist  will  grant 
him  grace.  Also,  in  consideration  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  many  heroic  deeds  done  by  that  universally  re- 
nowned patriot,  General  Washington,  the  said  Mathew 
Neely  hath  done  himself  the  honor  of  calling  the  said  man 
child  by  the  name  of  George  Washington  Neely,  he  being 
the  first  child  known  or  so  called  in  this  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  Washington,  that  brilliant  western  star. 

The  members  of  the  dentistry  "persuasion" 
may  not  be  a  little  surprised  to  be  informed  of 
a  fact  concerning  one  of  the  pioneers  in  their 
profession.  In  the  year  ]  784  an  advertisement 
was  published,  wherein  Dr.  Le  Mnyeur,  dentist, 
proposed  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  trans- 
plant teeth;  stating  therein,  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  teeth  in  the  preceding  six  months.  At 
the  same  time,  he  offered  two  guineas  for  every 
tooth  from  "  persons  disposed  to  sell  their  front 
teeth,  or  any  of  them!"    He  was  very  success- 
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ful  in  his  operations,  and  realized  a  consider- 
able fortune.  This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Courrier  de  Sonne  et  Loire,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  It  is  peculiarly 
French : 

Monsikuk  and  Madame  Cuilter,  Mechanical  Dentist.", 
Inform  the  public  that  they  are  about  to  quit  Chalons  for 
their  country  house,  and  those  patrons  who  intend  accord- 
ing them  their  confidence  will  find  in  their  new  Eden  of 
flowers  every  thing  to  satisfy  their  taste-1.  The  appre- 
hension usually  raised  by  the  sight  of  the  instruments 
will  disappear  as  by  enchantment  beneath  the  carpet  of 
verdure  of  their  delightful  oasis. 

The  great  social  nuisance  of  "servant-gal- 
ism"  is  not  really  of  modern  date,  but  troubled 
some  of  our  ancestors;  and  by  them,  as  by  us, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  press  to  correct  some 
features  . of  the  evil.  Here,  for  example,  is  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Providence 
(Rhode  Island)  Gazette  of  1796: 

Fivk  Hundred  Dollars  Reward. — Was  mislaid,  or 
taken  away  by  mistake  (soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Abolition  Society),  from  the  servant-girls  of  this  town,  all 
inclination  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  and  left  in  lieu  thereof 
an  impudent  appearance,  a  strong  and  continued  thirst 
for  high  wages,  a  gossiping  disposition  for  every  kind  of 
amusement,  a  leering  and  hankering  after  persons  of  the 
other  sex,  a  desire  of  finery  and  fashion,  a  never-ceasing 
trot  after  new  places  more  advantageous  for  stealing,  with 
a  number  of  contingent  accomplishments  that  do  not  suit 
the  wearers.  Now,  if  any  person  or  persons  will  restore  to 
the  owners  that  degree  of  honesty  and  industry  which  has 
been  for  some  time  missing,  he  or  they  shall  receive  the 
above  reward  of  Five  1 1  unci  red  Dollars,  besides  the  warm- 
est blessings  of  many  abused  householders. 

The  same  paper,  of  November  19,  same  year, 
publishes  the  advertisement  of  a  painstaking, 
industrious,  and  rhyming  shoemaker.  It  is  a 
fair  contribution  to  the  curiosities  of  newspaper 
literature : 

It  may  be  wise  to  advertise, 

The  work  is  now  in  hand, 
He  makes  a  heel,  neat  and  genteel 

As  any  in  the  land. 
Court,  block  and  stick,  made  quick  and  sleek 

None  equal  in  the  State. 
All  those  that  view,  may  say  'tis  true, 

What  I  do  here  relate. 
But  to  be  short,  another  sort 

Of  heels,  are  called  spring, 
By  John  Smith  made,  this  is  his  trade: 

He  served  and  learned  at  Lynn. 
Truly  'tis  said,  these  heels  are  made 

Within  old  Providence, 
Sold  by  wholesale,  or  at  retail, 

One  dozen  for  twelve  pence. 
The  purchaser  need  go  no  further, 
Only  inquire  of  Bene  Tlmrber, 
And  he  can  show  you  where  to  stop, 
Because  he  lives  close  to  my  shop. 
A  bunch  of  grapes  is  Tlmrber's  sign, 
A  shoe  and  boot  is  made  on  mine. 
My  shop  doth  stand  in  Bowen's  Lane 
And  Jonathan  Cady  is  my  name. 

The  next  week  some  brother  poetaster  ad- 
dressed the  following  distich  to  the  rhyming 
cobbler : 

"To  Mr.  Jonathan  Cady. 
"Make  an  end  to  your  rhyme?,  close  accounts  with  the 
past, 

And  take  to  your  heels,  and  you'll  speed  well  at  Itesf." 
The  Providence  Gazette  also  published,  in  the  I 


form  of  an  advertisement,  a  droll  specimen  of 
Yankee  wit.  The  writer  certainly  deserved  "a 
good  run  of  custom  :" 

To  be  sold  by  Nicholas  Branch,  at  his  Refectory,  west 
end  of  the  bridge  in  Provideuce,  Solid  Arguments,  con- 
sisting of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  hams,  eggs,  salmon,  neats' 
tongue,  oysters,  etc.,  ready  cooked.  Agitations. — Cider, 
vinegar,  salt,  pickles,  sweet-oil,  etc.  Grievances. — Pep- 
per-sauce,  mustard,  black  pepper,  cayenne,  etc.  I'unisii- 
me.nts. — Wine,  brandy,  gin,  spirit*,  porter,  etc.  SOFBB* 
fluities. — Snuff,  tobacco,  and  segare.  N.B.  Any  of  the 
above  articles  to  be  exchanged  for  Nlcebsaries,  viz. — 
French  crowns,  Spanish  dollars,  pistareeus,  cents,  mills, 
or  bank-bills.  Credit  given  for  Payments — 30,  GO,  and 
90  seconds,  or  as  long  as  a  man  can  hold  his  breath. 

IUjihments  Gratis,  viz. — Those  indexed  for  Arguments 
must  not  be  Agitated,  nor  think  it  a  Grievance  if  they 
should  meet  l\inishmcnt  for  calling  for  such  Superflui- 
ties, and  supposing  it  not  yeccssary  to  make  immediate 
Payment. 

No  one  can  read  the  "  Personals"  of  the  city 
daily  without  seeing  into  much  of  the  romance 
of  everyday  life.  They  are  the  very  cream  of 
the  curiosities  of  advertising.  While  other 
classes  deal  with  the  outer  movements  of  trade, 
business,  and  social  needs,  this  deals  only  with 
the  secret  springs  of  individual  action.  Other 
advertisements  arc  addressed  to  the  entire  com- 
munity, but  a  personal  one  is  generally  in- 
tended but  for  the  eye  of  one  individual,  and  is, 
therefore,  framed  so  as  to  be  intelligible  only  to 
that  one.  It  is  the  mystery  thus  given  to  them 
which  constitutes  a  peculiar  charm.  He  who 
docs  not  know  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  apt  to 
surround  it  in  his  own  mind  with  highly-colored 
attributes ;  and  when  he  undertakes  to  sketch 
outlines,  not  only  for  one,  but  sometimes  for  a 
dozen  of  these  romances  in  a  day,  he  certainly 
has  to  give  a  wide  scope  to  his  imagination. 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  serious  to  frivolous, 
from  solemn  to  ridiculous,  they  lead  the  mind 
through  a  fantastic  realm  of  thought.  A  simi- 
lar record  of  the  internal  daily  life  of  Thebes,  of 
Athens,  or  of  Home,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  serious  writings 
of  historians  in  giving  us  a  life-like  impression  of 
the  manners  of  the  day.  But  neither  Egyptian, 
Greek,  nor  Roman  civilization  readied  so  far  as 
to  produce  a  newspaper,  and  consequently  the 
romance  of  personal  advertisements  was  un- 
known to  it.  In  fact,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
an  American  institution.  Many  that  we  find 
in  our  own  papers  are  inserted  by  courtesans, 
fortune-tellers,  and  the  "baser  sort"  generally. 
Such  are  not  worth  repeating,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  insertion  in  any  journal  claiming 
respectability,  or  that  is  read  by  our  wives  and 
daughters.  Others,  however,  are  of  a  more  in- 
nocent kind,  but  so  mysterious  as  to  excite  specu- 
lation. 

Those  of  the  matrimonial  character  are,  of 
course,  prominent,  and  show  the  difficulty  that 
some  men,  and  even  women,  have  in  securing 
"partners  for  life."  Here  is  an  instance  of  a 
delicate  way  of  advertising  for  a  husband,  which, 
considering  that  it  is  from  a  young  lady,  comes 
most  remarkably  to  the  point  without  any  fem- 
inine circumlocution : 
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Wantkp.— 15y  a  young  Lady,  aged  nineteen,  of  pleasing 
countenunce,  good  figure,  agreeable  manners,  general  In- 
formation and  varied  accomplishments,  who  has  studied 
i  vcrv  tiling,  from  the  creation  to  crochet,  a  situation  iu 
the  family  of  a  gentleman.  She  will  take  the  head  of  the 
table,  manage  his  household,  scold  his  servants,  nurse  his 
babies  (when  they  arrive),  check  his  tradesmen's  bills,  ac- 
,  mpany  him  to  the  theatre,  cut  the  leaves  of  his  new 
book,  Few  on  his  buttons,  warm  his  slippers,  and  generally 
make  his  life  happy.    Apply  in  the  first  place,  by  letter, 

I  i  Umlaa  Caroline,  Lindeu  Grove,  ,  and  afterward  to 

Papa,  upon  the  premises.    Wedding-Ring,  No.  4,  Small. 

The  following,  of  the  same  gender,  is  equally 
as  explicit : 

A  Highly  Respectable  Widow,  a  little  over  Thir- 
ty, unincumbered,  and  possessing  her  own  pin-money,  is 
of  a  kind  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  home  happy,  would  like  to  correspond  with  a  widow- 
er older  than  herself  (has  no  objection  to  a  family),  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  Can  give  good  references  and  rea- 
sons for  this  mode  of  making  her  wishes  known.  Will  re- 
ceive letters  for  one  week.   Address,  etc.,  etc. 

The  "highly  respectable  widow,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coming  husband,  is  "  unincum- 
bered," but  graciously  says  in  advance  that  she 
"has  no  objection  to  a  family."  She  is,  how- 
ever, particular  that  the  future  husband  should 
be  "a  widower  older  than  herself,"  fancying, 
perhaps,  that  "old  birds  are  caught  with  chaff," 
or  rather,  maybe,  that  widowers  of  experience 
make  the  most  pliant  husbands,  if  perchance 
they  have  gone  through  a  hard  mill.  Never- 
theless, those  disposed  to  reply  to  such  an  ad- 
vertisement should  remember  Sam  Welter's 
immortal  advice,  "Beware  of  the  vidders!" 

Here  is  another,  which  is  really  tantalizing : 

Matrimonial. — A  young  Lady,  aged  eighteen,  of  good 
appearance,  now  visiting  in  the  country,  wishes  to  corre- 
spond with  a  gentleman  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  Money  no  object,  as 
the  advertiser  possesses  ample  means  to  support  them 

handsomely  through  life.    Please  address  Miss  S  , 

 Street,  New  York. 

Sweet  "eighteen,"  "money  no  object,"  "am- 
ple means  to  support  them  handsomely  through 
life."  Great  inducements!  and,  doubtless,  a 
great  humbug.    But  still,  it  may  be  that  Miss 

S  is  "  honest."    Nevertheless,  we  can  not 

help  questioning  the  "good  appearance"  of  the 
advertiser. 

Very  young  men  are  also  guilty  of  advertis- 
ing for  matrimonial  companions.  A  promising 
young  gentleman  thus  advertised  in  the  New 
York  JjisjxUch: 

I  am  twenty-three  years  op  age,  five  feet  eleven 
inches  and  a  half  in  height,  a  figure  and  face  said  to  be 
the  model  of  symmetry  and  beauty— a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  inheritance  (there  was  never  a  mechanic  in  my  family), 
educated  in  a  European  University,  an  accomplished  rau- 
-ieian,  a  thorough  linguist— and  utterly  incapable  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  I  should  like  to  marry  into  a  wealthy  fami- 
ly, which,  w  anting  the  prestige  of  birth,  would  be  elevated 
by  an  alliance  with  me.  I  could  make  myself  generally 
useful  in  such  a  family  by  teaching  the  younger  members 
•iriniKTs,  and  accustoming  the  elder  to  the  easy  carriage 
and  grace  of  well-bred  people.  There  are  many  wealthy 
families  who  have  boxes  at  the  opera,  who,  under  my  di- 
rection, iroold  speedily  learn  to  look  as  aristocratic  and 
bnportanl  ai  they  try  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
OTA  Buch  a  family,  after  a  few  lessons  from  me,  would 
for  velMwed  people— in  a  crowd— and  I  should  make 
tie  in  mi  1.  rstaud  the  opera,  which  now  they  do  not. 


Few  can  doubt  the  eligibility  of  this  candidate 
for  the  marriage  noose.  But  he  is  in  a  bad  fix, 
and  honestly  says  that  he  wants  a  wife  to  take 
care  of  him.  And,  really,  his  brilliant  and  sub- 
stantial accomplishments  should  recommend 
him  to  some  of  the  new  families  of  Murray 
Hill,  who  would  find  such  a  son-in-law  a  rare 
acquisition. 

The  next,  quoted  from  the  New  York  Herald, 
is  modest  with  all  the  virtue  of  innocence  : 

Wanted. — A  situation  as  son-in-law  in  a  respectable 
family.  Blood  and  breeding  no  object,  being  already  sup- 
plied ;  capital  essential.  No  objection  to  going  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  country. 

Another  young  man  is  hunting  after  a  hand- 
some income : 

Matrimonial. — Wanted. — A  Wife,  possessing  intelli- 
gence and  a  moderate  allowance  of  beauty,  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  passably  good-looking,  and  enjoying  a 
handsome  income.  Any  young  lady  of  property,  matri- 
monially inclined,  may  find  a  correspondent  of  like  in- 
clination by  addressing  Harry  ,  Williamsburg  Post- 
office,  New  York. 

The  gem  of  matrimonial  advertising,  how- 
ever, is  the  following.  The  writer  is  evidently 
a  coward  ;  but  still,  under  certain  circumstances, 
displays  a  remarkable  degree  of  common  sense : 

A  Young  Gentleman,  on  the  point  of  getting  married, 
is  desirous  of  meeting  a  man  of  experience  who  will  dis- 
suade him  from  such  a  step.    Address,  etc. 

Experience  "after  marriage"  produces  also 
some  curious  features  iu  the  advertising  col- 
umns. For  example,  a  man  out  West  thus 
posts  his  truant  wife : 

On  the  Cth  of  July,  on  the  night  of  Monday,  eloped  from 
her  husband,  the  wife  of  John  Grundy.  Ilis  grief  for  her 
absence  each  day  growing  deeper,  should  any  man  find 
her  he  begs  him  to — keep  her. 

Another  husband  is  disconsolate,  and  calls 
upon  an  absent  wife  to  return  to  his  "bed  and 
board;"  and  in  any  event  of  non-compliance,  to 
send  the  next  best  thing — the  key  of  the  cup- 
board : 

Jane, — Your  absence  will  ruin  all.  Think  of  your  hus- 
band— your  parents — your  children.  Return — return—  all 
may  be  well— happy.  At  any  rate,  inclose  the  key  of  the 
cupboard  where  the  gin  is. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Albany  Times  we  find 
the  following  advertisement,  which  we  copy  ver- 
batini,  free  from  charge  : 

$3  Reward  The  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  who- 
ever will  cause  the  return  to  me  of  my  wife  Mary.  She  is  ♦ 
of  middle  size,  light  complexioned,  freckles  on  face,  short 
hair,  trimmed  behind,  and  wears  beau-catchers.  Is  about 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  a  loving  disposition,  and  had  on 
three  rattan  hoops.  Wm.  Snow,  Corner  of  Lodge  and 
Maiden. 

A  repentant  husband,  of  Conway,  N.  H.,  thus 
exposes  his  weakness  to  the  gaze  of  the  public : 

Whereas  I,  Daniel  Clay,  through  misrepresentation, 
was  induced  to  post  my  wife  Rhoda  in  the  papers,  now  beg 
leave  to  inform  the  public  that  I  have  taken  her  to  wife, 
after  settling  all  our  domostic  broils  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner ;  so  that  every  thing,  as  usual,  goes  on  like  clock-work. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  not  so  common- 
ly, we  have  women  advertising  for  truant  hus- 
bands.   In  these,  however,  there  is  but  little  va- 
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riety.  Yet  now  and  then  the  reader  may  meet 
with  one  of  an  emphatic  character,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  woman  thus  closes  her  advertise- 
ment :  "  Daniel  may  be  known  by  a  scar  on  his 
nose — where  I  scratched  him." 

Here  is  a  whole  romance  contained  in  four  lit- 
tle lines.  What  pictures  of  life  in  a  great  city 
they  open  up  to  the  mind's  eye  !  They  lead  the 
mind  to  imagine  a  weak,  and  it  may  be  an  err- 
ing woman,  contending  against  evils  and  out- 
rages that  menaced  her  very  existence,  helped 
out  of  trouble  by  some  Good  Samaritan,  and  re- 
solving to  obey  that  injunction  that  may  have 
been  long  sounding  in  her  ear,  "Go,  and  sin 
no  more :" 

Mu.  C,  of  132  B.  W.— Spring  Street  was  n  good  place 
for  nie  on  the  ISth — evening.  You  have  saved  my  life 
and  little  money.  God  hless  you  and  help  you  out  of  your 
trouble.    I  left  town  forever.  Marie  B. 

Every  day  we  find  just  such  bits  of  romance 
lurking  among  the  "Personals."  Listen  to 
this  Avail  of  affection  from  a  faithful  woman's 
heart : 

Alonzo  Received.    I  implore  you  to  suffer  me  to  come 

to  you.  Your  society  (even  in  poverty)  I  should  prefer  to 
all  the  world  besides.  Pray  give  me  hope  of  seeing  you 
soon.    I  am  truly  miserable.    Write  to  same  address. 

Eliza  A. 

As  an  offset,  we  often  find  fugitive  friends  or 
relatives  implored  to  return  to  their  deserted 
homes.  Here  are  two  such,  addressed  to  the 
same  person  on  different  days : 

M.  I.  S  Dolly,  Ave  are  very  anxious  about  you.  Write, 

or  return  home.    All  will  be  forgiven.  W.  R.  S. 

M.  I.  S.— Dolly,  why  don't  you  come  home?  Have  you 
not  any  sympathy  for  me  ?  If  you  could  appreciate  my 
love  for  you,  you  would  never  desert  your  home  and 
friends.  We  are  only  mortal,  and  liable  to  err.  If  you 
will  return,  your  word  shall  be  law.  Take  pity  on  me,  do, 
for  Heaven's  sake !  W.  R.  S. 

The  following  is  evidently  from  a  coxcomb 
who  has  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with 
some  romantic  unknown : 

Teutiiful's  letters  all  received.  She  is  earnestly  re- 
quested to  throw  aside  the  impenetrable  veil  of  secre- 
cy which  now  envelops  her,  and  grant  an  interview. 
Charles  has  loved  sincerely,  earnestly,  devotedly ;  but  be- 
lieved his  fragrance  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air.  Should 
the  object  of  his  affections  prove  to  he  the  fair  unknown, 
happiness  may  yet  be  in  store  for  both.  When  they  meet 
Charles  will  describe  his  palace  by  the  lake  of  Como, 
which,  witli  himself,  his  ten  thousand  a  year,  his  shooting 
box  on  the  Mississippi,  and  all  bio  other  jewels,  shall  be 
hers. 

To  close  these  ' '  personals"  of  a  special  char- 
acter, see  Avhat  loose  ideas  of  American  etiquette 
and  English  grammar  break  out  in  the  following 
announcement : 

If  the  young  lady  who  bowed  to  a  gcntlemrm  in^a  win- 
dow on  Broadway,  near  Broome  Street,  who  had  on  a  bluo 
dress  and  black  silk  mantilla,  will  address  a  note  to  O.  II., 
Broadway  Post  Office,  and  state  how  an  introduction  can 
be  obtained,  she  will  confer  a  great  favor. 

What  on  earth  could  a  gentleman  in  a  blue 
dress  and  black  silk  mantilla  have  been  doing  in 
a  window  on  Broadway?  and  why  should  a 
young  lady  who  had  never  been  introduced  bow 
to  him,  unless  she  took  him  for  a  lay  figure  in- 
tended to  represent  a  Chinese  mandarin?  We 


confess  that  our  ingenuity  is  entirely  at  fault 
here,  and  that  we  can  not  venture  upon  even  a 
probable  solution  of  this  advertising  riddle. 
We  therefore  leave  it  among  the  unsolved  mys- 
teries. 

That  the  Irish  are  in  America  we  find  ludi- 
crous evidence  even  among  advertisements. 
The  following  appeared  during  last  year  in  one 
of  the  New  York  dailies : 

Notice. — If  the  gentleman  who  keeps  a  store  in  Cedar 
Street  with  a  red  head,  will  return  the  umbrella  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  lady  with  an  ivory  handle,  he  will  hear  of 
something  to  his  advantage. 

Another,  in  the  same  paper,  setting  forth  the 
many  conveniences  and  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  metal  window-sashes,  among  other 
particulars  enumerates  as  follows:  "Those 
sashes  will  last  forever ;  and  afterward,  if  the 
owner  has  no  use  for  them,  they  might  be  sold 
for  old  iron." 

The  above  can  only  be  matched  by  an  an- 
nouncement contained  in  a  transatlantic  news- 
paper : 

Missing  from  Killarney,  Jane  O'Fogarty,  she  had  in 
her  arms  two  babies  and  a  Guernsey  cow,  all  black,  with 
red  hair  and  tortoise-shell  combe  behind  her  ears,  and 
large  gpots  all  dowu  her  back,  which  squints  awfully. 

Here  is  another  which  is  "confusion  worse 
confounded,"  but  is  certainly  a  bona  Jide  adver- 
tisement : 

Tins  is  to  certify  that  I,  Daniel  O'Flanagan,  am  not 
the  person  who  was  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  liberty 
mob  on  Tuesday  last;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  twenty 
guineas  to  any  one  that  will  bat  me  fifty  that  I  am  the 
other  man  who  goes  by  my  name. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  30  th  of  July,  18G5. 

Dan.  O'Flanagan. 

Among  "Personals"  in  the  London  Times,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  following  challenge  appeared 
from  one  of  the  "softer  sex:" 

I,  Elizaheth  Wilkinson,  of  Clerkenwell,  having  had 
some  words  with  Hannah  Ilyfield,  and  requiring  satisfac- 
tion, do  invite  her  to  meet  me  on  the  stage,  and  box  me 
for  three  guineas,  each  woman  holding  half-a-crown  in 
each  hand,  and  the  first  woman  that  drops  the  money  to 
lose  the  battle.    She  shall  have  rare  sport. 

This  evoked  an  answer  on  the  next  day, 
couched  in  the  following  language  : 

I,  Hannah  IIyfield,  of  Newgate  Market,  hearing  of 
the  resoluteness  of  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  will  not  fail,  God 
willing,  to  give  her  more  blows  than  words.  Desiring 
home-blows,  and  from  her  no  favor,  she  may  expect  a 
good  thumping. 

The  London  Times,  by-the-way,  is  not  very  far 
behind  the  New  York  press  in  the  singularity  of 
many  of  its  advertisements.  As  an  example  of 
the  peculiar  tilings  found  in  its  columns,  take 
the  announcement  of  the  wants  of  a  pious  and 
affluent  elderly  lady,  who,  desirous  of  having 
the  services  of  a  domestic  like-minded  with  her- 
self, appeals  to  the  public  for  "a  groom  to  take 
charge  of  two  carriage-horses  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind."  So,  also,  the  simple-hearted  inn- 
j  keeper,  who  advertises  his  "  limited  charges  and 
civility  ;"  and  the  description  given  by  a  dis- 
tracted family  of  a  unaway  member,  who  con- 
sider that  they  are  affording  valuable  means  for 
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his  identification,  by  saying,  "Age  not  precisely 
known,  but  looks  older  than  he  is." 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  "Thunderer,"  un- 
der its  "Wants"  advertised  for  "a  nurse  in  a 
small  gentleman's  family."  The  size  of  the  gen- 
tleman might,  probably,  be  esteemed  a  matter 
worthy  of  mention,  as  female  servants  nowa- 
days, even  in  Old  England,  are  growing  dainty. 
The  nuisance  in  this  country,  so  long  endured 
without  complaint,  has  at  length  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  the  press,  with  its  ten  thousand 
tongues,  has  condescended  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  persecuted  housekeeper.  And  even  the  ! 
advertising  column  is  sometimes  used  to  contain 
a  piece  of  wholesome  satire  hitting  at  the  do- 
mestic evil.  The  New  Haven  Palladium  lately 
published  the  following : 

Waited  to  Hire.— A  lady,  having  a  pleasant  home, 
no  incumbrances  but  a  husband  and  one  child,  wishes  to 
place  herself  at  the  disposal  of  some  servant  who  can  come 
well  recommended  from  her  last  place.  She  would  prefer 
one  who  would  be  willing  to  remain  within  doors  at  least 
five  minutes  after  the  work  is  finished.  She  would  also 
stipulate  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  church  herself  once 
each  Sunday,  having  been  compelled  to  refuse  the  last  ap- 
plicant, who  was  not  willing  to  allow  her  but  half  a  day 
once  a  fortnight.  Wages  satisfactory,  if  under  $10  a  week. 

She  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  utter  inability  of  ladies 
in  general  to  comply  with  the  present  demands  of  servant?, 
but  she  hope3  by  strict  attention  to  please  in  all  respects. 
The  best  of  references  can  be  given ;  also,  a  good  recom- 
mend from  one  who  has  now  left  her  to  the  fate  of  many 
housekeepers.    Please  apply  before  C  A.M. 

While  on  the  subject  of  servants,  among  the 
many  curiosities  with  which  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  London  Times  are  daily  studded, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with  so 
splendid  an  effort  as  the  following,  which  ap- 
peared recently : 

Do  you  want  a  Servant?  —  Necessity  prompts  the 
question.  The  advertiser  offers  his  services  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  company,  or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly 
faithful,  confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  would  be  available.  Could  undertake 
any  affair  of  small  or  great  importance,  where  talent,  in- 
violable secrecy,  or  good  address  would  be  necessary. 
Has  moved  in  the  best  and  worst  societies  without  being 
contaminated  by  either ;  has  never  been  a  servant,  but 
begs  to  recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows  his  place ; 
is  moral,  temperate,  middle-aged.  No  objection  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any  capitalist  wishing 
to  increase  his  income  and  have  the  control  of  his  own 
money.  Could  act  as  secretary  or  valet  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman.  Can  give  advice  or  hold  his  tongue,  sing, 
dance,  play,  fence,  box,  preach  a  sermon,  tell  a  story,  be 
grave  or  gay,  ridiculous  or  tiublime,  or  do  any  thing,  from 
the  curling  of  a  peruke  to  the  storming  of  a  citadel,  but 
never  to  excel  his  master. 

The  public,  it  is  feared,  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  complain  that  it  is  too  frequently  the 
case  that  advertisements  give  an  uncertain 
sound.  Newspaper  columns  are  open  to  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest  alike,  so  that  even  the 
high-toned,  moral,  or  religious  character  of  the 
journal  publishing  a  certain  advertisement  af- 
fords no  guarantee  to  the  public  that  respond- 
ents may  not  be  swindled.  In  this  connection 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  lotteries,  gift  en- 
terprises, etc.  Such  concerns  are  being  gener- 
ally correctly  estimated,  and  it  is  only  by  ad- 


vertising on  an  extensive  scale  that  they  can 
now  meet  with  any  degree  of  success  by  now 
and  then  catching  a  flat.  But  people  in  search 
of  employment,  and  others  disposed  (for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry  or  speculation)  to  the  pur- 
chase of  undesignated  trinkets  for  ornamenta- 
tion, or  articles  "useful  to  every  housekeeper," 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  many  deceptive 
advertisements  contained  in  the  daily  and  week- 
ly press  by  which  the  public  are  not  only  gulled 
but  cheated.    For  instance,  seventy-five  cents  is 

sent  by  some  person  to  a  firm  in  ,  which 

advertises  "Lincoln  Watches,"  and  receives  in 
return  a  small  quantity  of  very  poor  ointment, 
"warranted  to  cure  certain  cutaneous  diseases 
as  surely  as  a  watch  keeps  time,"  packed  in  a 
piece  of  tin  soldered  together  in  the  shape  of  a 

watch ;  another  sends  one  dollar  to  for  a 

"Patent  time-keeper,  warranted  never  to  get 
out  of  order,"  and  receives  in  return  a  common 
card,  on  which  is  printed  a  wood-cut  represent- 
ing the  face  of  a  sun-dial,  which,  with  an  ac- 
companying shawl-pin,  is  wrorth  nearly  one  cent. 
These  are  but  two  out  of  two  thousand  instances 
of  dishonest  advertising  flooding  the  press  week- 
ly, and  are  of  a  class  which  is  bringing  adver- 
tising into  disrepute,  and  daily  proving  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  kind  of  censorship  to  insure  the 
public  against  misrepresentation  and  fraud. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  may  find  in  an  ad- 
vertisement honesty  intensified.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  from  the  Pall  Mall  (London)  Ga- 
zette: 

Dog. — Required  a  kind  master  for  an  excellent  black 
retriever  dog.  Owner  parts  with  him  on  no  other  account 
than  his  savage  tendencies.  Address  P.  A.  P.,  Post-office, 
Clinton. 

The  second  is  from  the  same  paper : 

A  Country  Clergyman  would  feel  most  thankful  to 
any  benevolent  lady  that  would  kindly  take  into  her  serv- 
ice a  strong  motherless  girl  of  sixteen,  whom  he  is  anxious 
to  get  from  home,  but  whom  he  can  not  r.  commend  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness.    Address,  etc.,  etc. 

Coming  near  home,  an  advertisement  of  cheap 
shoes  and  fancy  articles,  in  an  Eastern  paper, 
says  :  "  N.B.  Ladies  who  wish  cheap  shoes  will 
do  well  to  call  soon,  as  they  will  not  last  long." 
We  give  the  advertiser  the  benefit  of  the  double 
entendre. 

The  following  was  lately  contained  in  a  West- 
ern paper : 

Whereas,  at  particular  times,  I  may  importune  my 
friends  and  others  to  let  me  have  liquor,  which  is  hurtful 
to  me  and  detrimental  to  society:  This  is,  therefore,  to 
forbid  any  persons  selling  me  liquor,  or  letting  me  have 
any  on  any  account  or  pretense ;  for  if  they  do  I  will  pos- 
itively prosecute  them,  notwithstanding  any  promise  I 
may  make  to  the  contrary  at  the  time  they  may  let  me 
have  it.  John  Holmes. 

It  is  evident  that  John  wrote  the  above  when 
he  was  sober  and  repentant,  and  meant  to  be 
honest  and  faithful  to  himself  and  to  others. 

For  being  similarly  addicted  to  the  foible  al- 
luded to,  "Polly  Lines"  advertises  her  better- 
half: 

Notice. — Whereas  Benjamin  F.  Lines  has  become  so 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  "critter"  as  to  render  himself 
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an  unfit  companion  for  any  civilizcil  person,  and  where- 
as my  property  was,  under  hia  administration,  lt  passing 
away,"  I  found  just  cau.se  and  provocation  (not,  indeed, 
lt  to  leave  his  bed  and  hoard"),  hut  to  take  my  own  hed 
and  board  and  seek  out  a  place  of  quiet.  If  he  will  pay 
debts  of  his  own  contracting,  I  have  no  wish  to  pay  any 
of  his  contracting  after  this  date.  Tolly  Lines. 

Shymour,  September  Q3,  1861 

Poor  Polly!  "Pretty  Polly!" 

Western  papers  seldom  fail  to  afford  amuse- 
ment, even  aside  from  their  columns  of  facetne. 
The  printers  sometimes  use  even  the  advertising 
department  to  point  a  joke.  One  of  them,  whose 
office  is  a  mile  from  any  other  building,  and  who 
hangs  his  sign  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  advertises 
for  an  apprentice,  and  closes  by  saying,  "  A  boy 
from  the  country  would  be  preferred." 

Another  advertises : 

Boy  Wantiip.— A  smart,  active  boy,  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  is  not  disposed  to  divide  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  establishment  with  the  proprietors,  will  find  employ- 
ment by  application  at  the  Dispatch  Office. 

The  Culpepper  Observer  advertises  for  an  ed- 
itor in  the  following  terms  : 

"Wanted. — At  this  office,  an  epitoh  who  can  please 
every  body  ;  also,  a  foukman  who  can  so  arrange  the  pa- 
per as  to  allow  every  man's  advertisement  to  head  the 
column. 

By  the  following  it  will  be  plainly  Been  that 
in  some  part  of  Ohio  "the  schoolmaster  is 
abroad,"  while  punctuation  is  nowhere  : 

Notice  to  Tuespasshus. — Notice  is  hear  By  Given  that 
now  purseu  is  pur  Mitted  to  take  Ene  Nuts  of  Ene  Kind 
out  of  Mi  Woods  Mi  hogs  Must  Live  Look  onte. 

Here  is  another,  which  for  its  morality  (or, 
rather,  for  the  want  of  it)  is  really  atrocious : 

To  Rent. — A  house  on  Melville  Avenue,  located  imme- 
diately alongside  of  a  fine  plum  orchard,  from  w  hich  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  most  delicious  fruit  may  he  stolen 
during  the  season.  Rent  low,  and  the  greater  part  taken 
in  plums. 

The  proprietor  of  a  building  site  in  "Wisconsin 
advertises  his  land  for  sale  in  the  following  po- 
etic style : 

The  Town  op  Pougts,  and  surrounding  country,  is  the 
most  beautiful  which  Nature  ever  made.  The  scenery  is 
celestial — divine ;  also,  two  wagons  to  sell,  and  a  yoke  of 
steers. 

A  Yankee  (certainly  "irrepressible")  adver- 
tises that  he  will  repair  clocks,  lecture  on  Phre- 
nology, milk  kicking  cows,  and  go  clamming  at 
high  tide.  During  his  leisure  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  edit  a  newspaper  in  the  bargain. 

But  a  Mississippi  paper  in  some  respects  takes 
the  palm  for  audacity,  when  its  own  editor  and 
proprietor  advertises  a  sow  for  sale,  saying  that 
it  is  "sold  for  no  fault,  except  that,  having  been 
raised  by  a  Methodist  preacher,  she  has  acquired 
too  great  a  partiality  for  spring  chickens  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  present  owner." 

"Catch"  advertisements  have  latterly  come 
into  common  use — very  much,  occasionally,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  serious  trader.  These  are 
generally  placed  among  "Notices"  in  city  jour- 
nals, or  in  the  columns  of  reading  matter  of  the 
country  weeklies.  Many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  and  display  no  small  degree  of 


talent  in  their  compilation  and  adaptation. 
One  or  two  examples  are  here  set  in  type : 

When  Anaxagoras  was  told  of  the  death  of  his  son,  he 
only  said,  M  I  knew  he  was  mortal."  So,  when  we  see  a 
splendid  pair  of  ladies'  slippers,  we  say,  "I  knoAV  they 
came  from  Crispin  Puffer's." 

A  short  chapter  on  Noses  ends  with  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  clothing  store : 

Noseology — Some  genius,  who  has  devoted  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  subject,  cla^st  s  noses  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  Roman  Nose;  9.  The  Grecian  Nose;  3.  The 
Cogitative,  or  Wide-nostriled  Nose  ;  4.  The  Crooked  Nose; 
5.  The  Snub  Nose;  C.  The  Turn-up  Nose,  or  Celestial. 
Now  it  must  he  confessed  that  the  prejudice  goes  very 
strongly  in  favor  cf  wearing  a  nose ;  and  that  every  one 
who  a  thing  or  two  knows  never  fails  to  procure  his  Sun- 
day clothes  at—  otc,  etc.,  etc. 

Poetical  [?]  advertisements  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter, almost  invariably,  as  to  fail  to  merit  re- 
production. One  may  frequently  meet  with 
half  a  column  of  the  trash,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  read.  Such  as  the  following  may  be  ef- 
fective, but  only  from  their  brevity.  Dewey, 
for  instance,  a  grocer  in  Burlington,  Vermont, 
rhymes  away  on  teas  and  other  potables  funnily 
and  punnily : 

Black,  Green,  Souchong,  and  Oolong, 
Chocolate,  Cocoa,  aud  so  along, 
These  aro  the  drinks  that  go  along 

At  Dewey's. 

Under  the  heading  "Wives  Wanted"  a  cer- 
tain manufacturer  advertises  a  new  kind  of 
soap  : 

I  want  the  wives  my  plan  to  try, 

And  save  the  steam  and  bubble 
That  now  attend  the  washing  day, 

Also,  the  toil  and  trouble. 
Twice  ten  thousand  noble  dames 

Pronounce  it  quite  a  treasure, 
And  all  unite  witli  heart  and  voice 

To  praise  it  without  measure. 
When  you  want  the  best  soap,  call  for,  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  dunning  advertisement  is  quot- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  of  the  class.  It  comes 
from  the  West,  and  has  the  pure  Western  fla- 
vor. Had  it  only  appeared  lately,  the  advertis- 
er might  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  wide-and- 
widely  extended  circulation  of  this  article.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  published 
his  advertisement  too  soon  : 

Notice. — Persons  indebted  to  the  Tuscaloosa  Book  Store 
are  respectfully  solicited  to  pay  their  last  year's  account 
forthwith.  It  is  of  no  use  to  honey;  payments  must  be 
made  at  least  once  a  year,  or  I  shall  run  down  at  the  heel. 
Every  body  says,  How  well  that  man  Woodruff  is  going 
on  in  the  world !  when  the  fact  is,  I  have  not  positively 
spare  change  enough  to  buy  myself  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
breeches.  My  wife  is  now  actually  engaged  in  turning  an 
old  pair  wrong  side  out,  and  tiying  to  make  a  new  shirt 
out  of  two  old  ones.  She  declares  that  in  Virginia,  where 
she  was  raised,  they  never  do  such  things ;  and  that  it  is, 
moreover,  a  downright  vulgar  piece  of  business  altogether. 
Come,  come,  pay  up,  friends  !  Keep  peace  in  the  family, 
and  enable  me  to  wear  my  breeches  right  side  out.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  how  much  it  will  oblige,  dear  Sirs, 
the  public's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  aud  most  humble 
servant. 

The  annexed  advertisement  is  reprinted  for 
the  benefit  of  that  much-abused  class — board- 
ing-house keepers.    It  may  justly  be  supposed 
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to  emanate  from  a  confirmed  and  crusty  bach- 
elor : 

Boakd  and  RErosK  Wanted.  —  In  some  sensible  fa- 
mily, uniufested  with  cats,  poodle  dogs,  canary-birds,  ju- 
venile jewsharps,  mimicking  old  maids,  scheming  wid- 
ows, feminine  "  hopefuls"  with  match-making  mammas,  or 
other  nuisances.  Hot  dinner  required  on  Sunday.  Terms 
not  to  exceed  $50  per  month.  Address,  Comfort-Seeker, 
—  Madison  Square,  N.  Y. 

The  Boston  Traveler  lately  contained,  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement,  a  fair  hint  at  the  un- 
seemly, inconvenient,  and  ridiculous  custom  of 
young  men  and  hobbledehoys  who  every  Sun- 
day annoy  the  public  by  impudently  obstructing 
the  passages  in  front  of  the  churches — an  evil 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  many  other  vil- 
lages besides  Boston,  Massachusetts  : 

A  Caed. — The  Donkey  Club  of  this  city  would  respect- 
fully inform  the  public  that  they  have  made  arrangements 
for  an  extensive  demonstration,  on  the  sidewalk  opposite 
Winter  Street  Church,  at  the  close  of  divine  service  on 
Sunday,  the  4th  instant.  Moustache,  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Street  Lounging  Com- 
mittee. 

Advertising  stratagems  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  merit  almost  a  sheet  of  examples. 
One  of  the  most  curious,  "whereby  hangs  a 
tale,"  belongs  to  England,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  Harpers  Monthly,  the  receptacle  of  all  things 
literary  worth  preserving.  The  story  is  that, 
some  few  years  ago,  a  hatter  in  London  specu- 
lated in  the  purchase  of  the  entire  stock  of  a 
bankrupt  brother  tradesman  ;  but,  soon  after  his 
purchase,  he  found  that  he  had  overstocked  him- 
self. He  was  on  the  point  of  reluctantly  dis- 
missing some  of  his  "  hands"  when  a  sharp- 
witted  friend  came  to  the  rescue.  By  his  ad- 
vice a  hand-bill,  announcing  the  cheapness  of 
the  hatter's  wares,  was  prepared  and  distributed 
exactly  as  had  been  already  done  for  some  time, 
except  in  one  particular  item.  The  bill  was 
headed,  "Who's  your  Atter?"  and  throughout 
its  contents  the  goods  were  invariably  mentioned 
as  "ate:"  "Youth's  Silk  Ats"— " Best  Beaver 
Ats"— "  Ladies  Riding  Ats"— and  so  forth.  The 
remainder  of  the  advertisement  was  in  unex- 
ceptionable English.  The  result  perfectly  jus- 
tified the  inventor's  anticipations.  These  bills 
were  sought  after  as  typographical  curiosities. 
Men  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  ef- 
fect of  what  many  considered  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  printer  or  of  the  writer.  They  car- 
ried these  bills  in  their  pockets  and  merrily 
showed  them  to  their  friends.  One  or  two 
elderly  gentlemen,  previously  perfect  strangers, 
came  to  the  shop,  bought  "ats,"  and  expostu- 
lated gravely  with  the  "atter"  upon  the  sole- 
cism. Young  fellows  purchased  gossamers  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  begged  for  hand-bills,  and 
held  jocular  conversations  with  the  shopkeeper. 
The  shop  became  known,  and  the  proprietor 
frequently  smiles  as  he  hears  the  street-boys  call- 
ing out  the  established  phrase  of  "  Who's  your 
Atter?"  the  origin  of  which,  but  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  curious  little  episode  in  advertis- 
ing, might,  possibly  in  a  few  short  years,  have 
been  lost  forever  to  the  antiquarian.    To  this 


day  the  pronunciation  of  the  now  popular  in- 
quiry is  that  of  the  original  hand-bill. 

The  examples  given  will  show  that  the  art  of 
advertising,  if  not  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  useful.  In  fact,  it  has  be- 
come almost  necessary  both  to  buyer  and  seller. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  in  reality  a  fine  art.  Packwood,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  led  the  way  in  England  of  liberal 
and  systematic  advertising,  by  impressing  his 
razor-strop  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  every  beard- 
ed member  of  the  kingdom.  Like  other  great 
potentates,  he  boasted  a  laureate  in  his  pay,  and 
every  one  remembers  the  reply  made  to  the  in- 
dividuals so  curious  to  know  who  drew  up  his 
advertisements:  "La!  Sir!  we  keeps  a  poet." 

But  by  universal  consent,  the  world  has  ac- 
corded to  the  late  George  Robins  the  palm  in 
the  fine  style  of  commercial  puffing.  His  ad- 
vertisements were  really  artistically  written. 
Like  Martin,  he  had  the  power  of  investing 
every  landscape  and  building  that  he  touched 
with  an  importance  and  majesty  not  attainable 
by  meaner  hands.  He  did,  perhaps,  go  beyond 
the  yielding  line  of  even  poetical  license,  when 
he  described  one  portion  of  a  paradise  he  was 
about  to  subject  to  public  competition  as  adorned, 
among  other  charms,  with  "a  hanging  wood," 
which  the  astonished  purchaser  found  out  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  old  gallows.  But 
then  he  redeemed  slight  manoeuvres  of  this  kind 
by  touches  which  displayed  a  native  and  over- 
flowing genius  for  puffing.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  made  the  beauties  of  an  estate  so  enchant- 
ing that  he  found  it  necessary  to  blur  his  de- 
scription by  a  fault  or  two,  lest  it  should  prove 
too  bright  and  good  "for  human  nature's  daily 
food."  "But  there  are  two  drawbacks  to  this 
property,"  sighed  out  this  apostle  of  the  mart, 
"  the  Utter  of  the  rose  leaves  and  the  noise  of  the 
nightingales.''1  Certainly  the  rhetoric  of  exqui- 
site puffing  could  no  further  go. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  giving  a  part  of  one 
of  his  advertisements,  which  were  always  of  con- 
siderable length,  sometimes  occupying  an  en- 
tire column  of  the  Times.  The  following  ex- 
tract refers  to  the  sale  of  Fort  Abbey  in  Dorset- 
shire. After  the  usual  introduction,  Mr.  Robins 
went  on  to  say : 

And  in  the  description  that  necessarily  must  follow,  Mr. 
Robins,  without  the  slightest  affectation,  proclaims  that 
he  approaches  the  task  with  fear  and  trembling.  The 
only  saving  clause  by  which  he  can  well  seek  to  soften  the 
reproaches  of  an  enlightened  and  deeply-read  community 
is  alone  to  be  found  in  the  liberty  the  composer  will  take 
with  authors  so  highly-gifted,  that  he  must  indeed  be  a 
bold  man  who  will  not  yield  assent  to  his  researches.  Dtig- 
dale  is  no  mean  authority,  and  with  this  and  a  few  intro- 
ductory facts,  the  herculean  task  must  be  approached. 
The  Fort  Abbey  Demesnes  are  to  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
distant  day,  and  it  has  ever  since  maintained  its  proud 
superiority  over  every  other  monastery  in  England.  It  is 
a  splendidly  grand  and  unique  building,  altogether  realiz- 
ing Lord  Byron's  glowing  description  of  Norman  Abbey: 

"  An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare." 

Its  classic  front  extends  to  near  300  feet.    The  order  of 
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architecture  is  in  the  Tiulor  style,  and  may  he  dated  about 
tho  time  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  hut  to  descrihe  it  as  it  deserves 
La  felt  to  he  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  composer,  and  even  much  wiser  heads  would  he  puz- 
zled in  the  attempt  to  do  it  justice — it  is  indeed  the  great 
Leviathan  of  tho  West.  Its  fame  has  been  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  from  generation  to  generation,  and  it 
is  now  avowed  to  have  no  successful  rival  amidst  the  vast 
variety  of  monasteries  to  be  found  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  first  impression  on  beholding  this  ancient  pile 
the  writer  feels  can  never  be  obliterated  from  his  memory ; 
his  mind  on  the  instant  seemed  to  be  subdued  into  a  most 
devout  and  religious  state,  one  of  absolute  wonder,  mixed 
up  with  boundless  admiration  ;  it  was  a  joyous  spectacle, 
but  Mr.  Robins  can  not  too  earnestly  invoke  all  those  who 
possess  a  soul  congenial  with  objects  of  antiquity  to  go  to 
tho  abbey,  and  then  judge  for  themselves ;  they  will,  with 
ono  accord,  proclaim  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  to 
convey  in  suitahle  terms  the  panegyric  which  would  be 
awarded  to  it.  The  county  in  which  the  abbey  is  placed 
will  not  yield  to  any  other.  The  reader  needs  not  to  be 
reminded  that,  in  days  of  yore,  the  taste  of  the  monks  in 
the  selection  of  their  lands  was  never  questioned,  aud 
amidst  all  tho  good  things  of  this  world,  thoy  were  re- 
markable for  tho  accuracy  of  their  judgment.  In  select- 
ing the  best  of  every  thing,  even  the  fat  of  tho  land  was 
not  accounted  too  good  for  their  refined  taste.  This  prince- 
ly property  is  all  freehold  of  inheritance,  surrounded  by 
lawns  aud  pleasure-grounds,  with  graveled  walks  between 
rows  of  umbrageous  trees  of  great  size  and  stateliness,  in- 
tercepted witli  ornamental  waters,  cascades,  and  water- 
falls sparkling  with  foam,  and  here  and  there  a  statue  to 
diversify  the  scene.  The  park,  which  is  one  of  great 
beauty,  is  stocked  with  deer,  whose  venison  has  obtained 
the  highest  celebrity  for  its  fatness  aud  fine  flavor,  while 
the  soft,  undulating  foliage  of  its  magnificent  and  time- 
honored  trees  is  perpetually  deluding  the  eye  into  a  belief 
that  it  was  of  boundless  extent,  and  imparting  just  such 
an  air  of  tempered  wildness  as  would  gratify  the  lover  of 
scenery,  without  offense  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  look 
rather  for  the  evidences  of  the  superintending  hand  of  care 
and  cultivation.  Indeed,  every  thing  seems  to  increase 
the  charms  of  a  spot  so  rich  in  nature's  beauties.  Of  the 
ornamental  waters  in  front  of  the  abbey  wo  find  it  thus 
recorded : 

"Before  the  mansion  lny  ft  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep  and  freshly  fed 
By  a  river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  tho  calmer  waters  spread. 

The  river  Axe,  so  renowned  by  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton for  its  piscatory  pleasures  and  delicious  trout,  winds 
in  serpentine  beauty  through  the  fair  demesne, 
"Lost  for  a  space  through  thickets  veering', 
But  broader  whea  again  appearing." 

It  was  here  that 

"The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird." 

It  may  still  be  asked,  "  What  more  can  mortals  now  de- 
sire?" The  sporting  qualities  extend  to  every  thing  a 
gentleman's  heart  can  contemplate.  By-the-way,  the 
monks'  celebrated  walk  is  in  high  preservation,  and  to 
omit  a  panegyric  upon  the  ancient  tapestry  that  adorns 
the  state  rooms  would  approach  sacrilege.  It  really  and 
truly  may  be  accounted  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  fearlessly  challenges  a  rival ;  and  the  writer  is 
exceedingly  desirous  that  the  reader  should  not  for  one 
moment  charge  this  description  of  being  too  vivid.  He 
may  rest  assured  here  is  no  flight  of  fancy,  hut  a  veritable 
and  unassuming  report.  This  description,  it  is  perceived, 
has  already  extended  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  and 
therefore  (with  lament)  the  writer  ends  this  very  imper- 
fect recital,  merely  observing  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
foundress  of  the  abbey  when  she  tendered  to  the  holy  fa- 
thers her  manor  of  Thorncombe,  in  exchange  for  the  bar- 
ren lands  of  Brightley,  stating  it  to  he  "  well  wooded  and 
fertile,"  are  trebly  appropriate  in  the  present  day. 

We  are  hereby  reminded  of  a  difficulty  into 
which  Mr.  Robins  got  a  few  years  since  on  ac- 
count of  bestowing  such  lavish  praise  upon  some 
estate  which  he  was  engaged  to  sell.    A  gentle- 


man in  France,  seeing  the  advertisement,  was 
attracted  to  England  to  be  present  at  the  sale. 
But  lo,  and  behold !  when  he  came,  he  found 
that  the  picture  of  truth  had  been  so  entirely 
overdrawn  as  to  render  it  altogether  a  piece  of 
deception.  Instead  of  the  picturesque  and  sub- 
lime, the  whole  thing  was  simply  ridiculous. 
The  Frenchman  immediately  brought  an  action 
for  damages  against  George  Robins  and  gained 
his  suit  by  recovering  his  expenses — our  auc- 
tioneer becoming  thus,  for  once,  a  loser  by  his 
special  genius. 

We  will  now  "  conquer  a  close"  by  "  improv- 
ing the  whole  subject"  and  adding  words  of  ad- 
vice : 

I.  To  Merchants.  —  (1.)  Advertise.  (2.) 
Advertise  liberal///.     (3.)  Advertise  courageous- 

II.  To  the  People  at  Large. — (1.)  Read 
the  Advertisements.  (2.)  Study  them,  and  verily 
they  shall  be  for  your  profit. 


LOOKING  UNDER  THE  BED. 

IT  is  the  habit  of  many  persons  to  take  a  look 
under  the  bed  before  retiring  for  the  night. 
Mrs.  Evergreen,  my  beloved  wife,  indulges,  if 
indulgence  it  can  be  called,  in  this  peculiar 
practice.  I  do  not  object  to  it  in  the  least  so 
long  as  she  does  not  enforce  the  performance 
upon  myself;  but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
she  forgets  it  until  she  has  put  out  the  light  and 
ensconced  herself  under  the  comforter,  then  it  is 
hard  that  I,  who  am  not  troubled  with  nervous 
apprchensiveness,  should  have  to  get  out  in  the 
cold  and  do  it  for  her.  I  have  often  remarked 
to  Mrs.  Evergreen,  -when  I  have  seen  her  prying 
under  the  bed,  that  it  was  a  silly  habit,  and  that 
the  sooner  she  gave  it  up  the  better.  To  this 
gentle  admonition  my  better-half  invariably  re- 
joins : 

'*La,  Evergreen!  what  harm  does  it  do? 
It's  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  nobody's 
under  there,  and  then  I  don't  think  of  such  a 
horrible  thing  after  I'm  in  bed." 

"I  think,  my  dear,  you  might  just  as  well 
pursue  your  investigations  further  and  look  into 
the  bureau  drawers  and  the  clothes-basket." 

"  Evergreen,"  she  will  rejoin,  "don't  mention 
the  idea,  or  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  a  man  could  very  easily  get  into  the 
clothes-basket ! " 

"  Certainly  he  could,  my  dear,  quite  as  easily 
as  Falstaff.  You  should  certainly  include  the 
clothes-basket,  and  by-the-by,  there's  the  chim- 
ney; why  not  look  up  that  as  well?" 

"Now,  Evergreen,  you're  laughing  at  me. 
But  I  can't  leave  off  the  habit,  and  I  never  will. 
It's  a  comfort  for  me  to  know  that  there's  no- 
thing wrong  about  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  deprive  me  of  it." 

So  under  the  bed  goes  the  candle,  and,  no  signs 
of  humanity  being  discovered,  Mrs.  Evergreen  is 
able  to  repose  in  peace.  But,  as  already  ob- 
served, this  precautionary  act  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten, and  I  am  myself  obliged  to  rise,  light  the 
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lamp,  and  report.  I've  done  it  rather  more  fre- 
quently of  late  than  is  agreeable,  and  have  inti- 
mated as  much  to  Mrs.  E.     She  says  : 

"Very  well,  Evergreen,  I'll  do  it  myself." 

But  this  procedure  is  almost  as  bad,  for  she 
invariably  lets  the  cold  in  on  me  both  in  getting 
out  and  getting  in.  If  it  were  not  for  increas- 
ing this  mental  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Evergreen,  by  giving  her  some  good  reason  to 
apprehend  danger,  I  should  relate  to  her  what 
I  am  about  to  lay  before  the  reader.  In  this 
narration,  therefore,  I  ask  the  public  most  par- 
ticularly to  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Evergreen  is 
of  a  sensitive  nature,  rather  apprehensive  and 
slightly  superstitious,  and  that  what  I  have  to 
say  must  under  no  circumstances  be  imparted 
to  that  lady.  If  for  two-and-twenty  years  (that 
is  the  period  of  our  wedded  life,  and  happy  years 
have  they  been) — if,  I  say,  I  have  for  this  long 
period  refrained  from  imparting  the  matter  to 
the  beloved  sharer  of  my  joys  and  partaker  of 
my  sorrows,  surely  the  public  (which,  as  we 
know,  always  does  keep  a  secret)  Avill  keep  mine. 

All  young  men,  I  suppose,  have  love-affairs 
before  they  eventually  fix  their  affections  on 
the  one  who  is  to  bless  their  lot  in  life.  I  know 
that  I  had,  and  I  don't  regret  it.  Regret  it? 
far  from  it.  Mrs.  Evergreen  is  not  present, 
and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I'd  like  to  go 
through  with  the  same  sentimental  experience, 
particularly  if  it  was  to  be  succeeded  by  again 
leading  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  present  Mrs. 
Evergreen. 

I  was  not  bad-looking  when  I  was  in  my 
twenties.  I  think  I  may  go  further,  and  confi- 
dently say  that  "  Gus  Evergreen"  was  a  decided 
favorite  among  the  girls  of  Oakville,  and  I  really 
believed  that  I  could  have  had  any  of  them 
"for  the  asking."  As  I  before  remarked,  Mrs. 
Evergreen  is  not  present,  and  I  indulge  my 
thoughts  somewhat  more  freely  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  I  don't  think  that  I 
cared  particularly  for  any  of  the  Oakville  girls, 
however,  and  I  might  have  kept  my  heart  whole 
to  this  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Fred  Evans,  who  had  been  my  chum  at  school, 
came  to  make  me  a  visit  at  Oakville  for  "a  day 
or  two,"  as  he  said,  when  he  came  ;  but  he  made 
it  a  week  or  two  easily  enough  after  I'd  taken 
him  about  a  little  among  the  "young  ladies." 
When  that  time  had  expired  Fred  said  he  really 
must  go,  as  he  didn't  know  what  his  father  and 
mother  would  think  of  his  long  absence;  but  it 
ended  in  his  relieving  their  anxiety  by  a  letter 
and  sending  for  his  trunks.  I  knew  how  the 
matter  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  Belle  Bron- 
son  had  bewitched  him  out  of  his  five  senses. 
Fred  tried  to  put  it  on  to  the  "  country  air  and 
the  quiet  which  was  benefiting  his  health,  etc.," 
but  it  was  no  use  trying  to  deceive  me,  and  I 
told  him  so.  Then  he  owned  up  frankly,  and  I 
promised  to  help  him  all  I  could,  if  he  required 
any  help  in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit.  I  never 
thought  Belle  a  flirt,  or  that  she  would  willingly 


distress  any  human  being;  but  she  had  away  of 
looking  in  one's  eyes  as  if  to  captivate  them,  for 
her  mere  personal  amusement.  At  any  rate 
she  had  a  larger  share  of  beaux  than  the  other 
girls,  but  all  their  attentions  came  to  nothing. 
I  feared  it  might  be  so  with  Fred  Evans,  and 
warned  him  accordingly  ;  but  Fred  said  he'd 
"have  her  if  he  tried  all  his  life ;"  that  "  with- 
out her  life  was  naught  to  him  ;"  that  "she  was 
the  only  living  being  who  had  ever  awakened  a 
real  emotion  in  his  breast,"  etc.,  etc.  After 
that  I  said  no  more,  but  closely  observed  the 
lovers,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Fred  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  her. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  without  any  definite 
result  until  Fred  received  a  sudden  summons 
home  on  account  of  his  mother's  illness.  When 
he  came  back  to  renew  his  visit  he  insisted 
upon  staying  at  the  Oakville  Hotel  rather  than 
wear  out  his  welcome  at  our  house,  and  finding 
remonstrance  unavailing,  there  he  went.  The 
landlord  (honest  old  Downsbury — I  wonder  if 
he  yet  lives)  gave  Fred,  at  my  suggestion,  his 
best  bedroom,  M  No.  20" — I  am  particular  in 
mentioning  the  number.  "He  shall  have  No. 
20,"  said  Downsbury.  "Any  friend  of  yours, 
Master  Augustus,  shall  have  the  best  I  have  to 
give  as  long's  I'm  landlord."  It  was  a  pleasant 
room,  looking  out  on  the  distant  hills  and  the 
beautiful  winding  branch  of  the  Blackwater ;  but 
what  cared  Fred  for  scenery  ?  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  blind  god,  and  could  not  see  even  as  far 
as  his  nose,  except  in  the  direction  of  Belle's 
cottage.  I  used  to  go  over  to  Fred's  room  and 
smoke  my  cigar,  while  he>  poor  wretch,  expati- 
ated on  his  sufferings,  doubts,  and  solicitudes. 
Did  she  love  him  ?  that  was  the  question  which 
disturbed  every  moment  of  his  existence,  and  to 
which,  with  the  closest  reasoning,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  a  satisfactory  reply.  Sometimes 
he  thought  a  word  or  a  sign  settled  the  point 
beyond  a  doubt  in  his  favor;  at  others  he  fan- 
cied he  read  a  coolness  and  indifference  in  her 
eyes.  In  this  condition  of  uncertainty  he  dared 
not  press  the  question  lest  a  hasty  step  might 
bring  him  to  grief. 

At  Fred's  earnest  solicitation  I  promised  to 
sound  Belle  as  to  her  sentiments,  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself,  or  at  any  rate  to  let 
her  know,  in  an  indirect  way,  that  Fred  was 
languishing  in  distress  on  her  account,  and  thus 
give  her  no  excuse  for  unnecessarily  prolonging 
his  misery.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  my 
services  were  not  called  into  requisition.  Belle 
Bronson,  because  of  the  sudden  arrival  at  her 
house  of  some  country  cousins,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  room — her  mother's  cottage  being  a 
small  one — and  to  occupy  for  a  single  night  a 
room  at  the  hotel.  We  Avould  cheerfully  have 
offered  her  guests  accommodation  at  our  house, 
but  we  were  in  the  same  predicament.  An 
agricultural  fair  in  the  village  had  brought  many 
strangers  into  the  place,  and  our  own  guests 
were  so  numerous  that  I  had  given  up  my  room 
to  two  of  them,  and  had  intended  asking  Fred 
Evans  to  let  me  pass  the  night  with  him. 
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For  this  purpose  I  went  to  the  hotel  at  a  late 
hour,  and  proeeeded  at  once  to  Fred's  room,  but . 
to  my  surprise  found  no  one  there.  I  did  not 
even  notiee  that  his  trunk  was  gone,  or  suspect 
the  fact,  which  afterward  became  apparent,  that 
"  to  oblige  some  lady  guests  for  this  night  only,"  | 
as  the  landlord  expressed  it,  Fred  had  consent- 
ed  to  give  up  "No.  20"  and  occupy  a  small  room 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  gas  being 
turned  up  I  took  a  book  to  await  his  return,  and 
hearing  at  last  what  appeared  to  be  steps  ap- ! 
proaching  the  room,  and  supposing  it  to  be  Fred, 
in  a  momentary  impulse  to  play  a  joke  upon  him 
I  slipped  under  the  bed,  a  large  and  high  one,  ' 
intending  to  imitate  a  cat  (of  which  animal  I 
knew  lie  had  a  detestation)  so  soon  as  he  en- 
tered the  room.  The  door  opened,  and  1  was 
on  the  point  of  indulging  in  my  ventriloquial 
faculty  by  giving  a  long-drawn  micoic,  when  from 
my  hiding-place  I  beheld  licllc  Bronson  take 
quiet  possession  of  the  apartment ! 

My  astonishment  was  so  great,  and  the  sense 
of  mortification  so  intense,  that  I  did  not,  as  I 
should  have  done,  make  myself  immediately 
known  to  her.  Thus  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
covery and  explanation  was  lost.  I  dared  not  j 
move  a  hair,  but  hoped  sincerely  that  sonic  ex- 
case  might  take  her  out  of  the  room  for  a  mo-  ; 
men t,* and  so  facilitate  my  escape.  She,  how- 
ever, locked  the  door,  removed  the  key,  and,  as 
I  knew  by  the  sound,  prepared  to  retire.  Final- 
ly she  kneeled  down  beside  the  bed,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  bowing  her  head  (so  fearfully 
near  to  mine  that  I  could  hear  the  soft  words  in 
my  very  ear),  she  offered  up  her  evening  prayer 
in  a  manner  so  full  of  feeling,  and  with  such 
sweet  accents  of  womanly  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion, that  I  felt  as  if  she  was  an  angel  bending 
over  the  vilest  of  mortals.  That  prayer  went  to 
my  heart;  but  one  portion  of  it  went  through 
it  and  held  it  captive.  Never  shall  I  forget  my 
feelings  of  surprise  and  my  deep  emotion  when 
I  heard  her  utter  these  words :  "  Bless  my  dear 
mother,  sisters,  and  friends  ;  bless  all  around 
me,  and,  O  God!  bless  him  I  love,  Augustus 
Evergreen,  and  shower  down  thy  mercies  over  ; 
him.  Amen." — "Ah,  Augustus,"  said  my  di-  j 
vinity  to  herself,  as  she  arose  from  her  devotion- 
al attitude,  "if  you  but  knew  that  I  named  your 
very  name  in  my  prayers,  you  would  be  less  in-  j 
different  to  me !" 

If  I  breathed  short  before,  after  this  my  breath 
seemed  to  desert  me  entirely,  and  I  verily 
thought  that  the  beating  of  my  heart  would  be-  j 
tray  me.    Belle,  pure  as  an  angel  to  me  then,  ! 
and  white  as  a  snow-flake,  proceeded  to  turn  off 
the  gas  and  to  get  into  bed.    I  felt  her  soft  press- 
ure over  my  head,  and  shrunk  closer  and  closer  ! 
to  the  hard  floor  upon  which  I  was  extended. 
What  thoughts  rushed  through  my  brain  !  Above 
me  lay  a  young  and  unsophisticated  girl  wholly 
unconscious  that  the  one  she  loved  lay  so  close- 
ly to  her,  and  who  had  for  the  first  time  been 
made  aware  of  her  interest  in  him,  by  hearing 
words  which  she  supposed  went  only  to  Heaven  ! 
I  knew  then  that  the  night  must  pass  away,  and 


the  morning  come,  and  that  Belle  must  first 
leave  the  apartment  before  I  could  venture  to 
change  even  my  position. 

Belle  had  lain  perfectly  motionless  for  sev- 
eral minutes  and  was,  I  flattered  myself,  losing 
herself  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  she  exclaimed 
to  herself,  "There — I  haven't  looked  under  the 
bed!"  A  horror  ran  through  me;  all  is  lost; 
what  should  I  do?  Belle  rose  and  I  heard  her 
feeling  for  the  matches.  She  struck  one  and 
was  moving  toward  the  gas-light,  when  the  luci- 
fcr  went  out,  leaving  all  darkness  again.  Bless- 
ed relief;  but  how  brief!  Again  I  heard  her 
feeling  for  the  matches  and  try  to  light  one  after 
another,  as  they  failed  to  ignite;  then  an  "Oh 
dear,  there  are  no  more  !"  escaped  from  her  lips. 
"Safe!  safe!"  whispered  my  soul  to  me,  and 
I  thanked  God  in  silence  for  my  deliverance. 
Belle  groped  back  to  the  bed,  but  did  not  imme- 
diately get  in  ;  she  stooped  and  lifted  the  cur- 
tains which  hung  around  the  bottom  and  cau- 
tiously passed  her  arm  under  and  around  as  far 
as  it  could  reach.  I  almost  felt  her  fingers  graze 
my  face  as  I  held  myself  fearfully  and  silently 
back  against  the  wall,  too  far,  just  too  far  for 
her  reach.  Apparently  satisfied  that  no  danger 
was  near  her,  she  lay  down  in  the  bed  again  and 
I  counted  her  respirations  till  she  was  lost  in 
slumber. 

As  for  myself,  sleep  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  I  never  was  so  wide-awake  in  my 
life.  How  I  lay  upon  that  hard  carpet  and 
thought  the  night  out ! — thought  of  her,  and  her 
love  for  me  ;  thought  of  myself,  and  my  love  for 
her.  Yes,  I  was  convinced  from  that  moment 
that  the  hand  of  destiny  was  in  it,  and  that  a 
benign  and  all-wise  Providence  had  seen  lit  in 
this  extraordinary  way  to  open  my  eyes  to  the 
path  of  happiness  and  peace. 

With  the  morning  light  fresh  fears  came  upon 
me  lest  my  unconscious  room-mate  might  yet 
peer  beneath  the  bed  for  robbers  before  she  left 
the  room;  but  my  fears  were  groundless.  She 
rose  and  dressed  expeditiously,  for  she  was  to 
join  her  cousins  at  an  early  breakfast,  and  she 
had  overslept  herself.  When  at  last  she  took 
the  key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  departed,  I 
lost  no  time  in  slipping  out  of  my  shameful 
place  of  concealment  and  escaping  from  the  ho- 
tel. On  the  stairs  I  met  Fred  coming  out  of  his 
room,  who  exclaimed : 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  old  fel- 
low !  You  look  like  the  last  days  of  an  ill-spent 
life.  And  your  coat,  too  —  why,  it's  all  over 
feathers  and  dust.    Where  have  you  been?" 

"Why,  I  slept — slept  out  last  night;  that's 
all.  Our  house  is  full,  and  so  I  had  to  find 
quarters  elsewhere.  I'm  just  going  home  to 
dress." 

"  I  should  say  so,  decidedly.  I  see  it  all,  old 
fellow  !  You've  been  on  a  lark,  and  had  to  put 
up  in  the  watch-house  ;  come  now,  own  up  and 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

"No  lark  at  all,  Fred ;  nothing  of  the  kind, 
I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  if  not  a  lark  what  kind  of  a  bird  was 
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it  ?  From  the  looks  of  the  feathers  I  should  say 
it  was  a yoose." 

••  ]  bu're  the  goose,  Fred.  But,  seriously,  I've 
a  word  to  say  to  you  of  a  most  important  nature. 
Be  a  man,  Fred,  and  make  up  your  mind  to 
hear  something  excessively  disagreeable.  It 
most  be  told  you  sooner  or  later,  and  I  may  as 
well  tell  it  now." 

"Good  Heavens,  Gus !  how  earnest  you  look 
at  me ;  you  don't  mean  to  say  that — that  any 
thing  has  happened  to  Belle  Bronson?" 

"Don't  mention  her  name  again,  Fred,  or 
think  of  her  any  more,  for  she'll  never  be  any 
thing  to  you.  I  have  it  from  one  who  knows 
all  about  it,  that  she  has  long  been  attached  to 
somebody  else,  and  that  somebody  else  means  to 
marry  her.  There's  no  mistake  about  it ;  so 
bear  up  and  try  your  luck  elsewhere." 

But  Fred  Evans  was  not  to  be  discouraged  by 


mere  hearsay.  That  very  day  he  went  to  see 
Belle,  determined  to  know  his  fate  from  her 
own  lips.  Soon  after  he  left  Oakville  and  I  did 
not  see  him  again  for  several  years,  when,  meet- 
ing him  in  town  one  day,  I  insisted  on  bringing 
him  home  with  me  and  presenting  him  to  his 
old  flame,  Belle  Bronson — the  present  Mrs.  Ev- 
ergreen. 

"  Ah,  Fred  !"  said  he,  after  dinner,  when  my 
wife  and  the  little  Evergreens  had  left  us  to  our- 
selves— "Ah,  Fred,  you  served  me  a  shabby  trick 
wdien  you  allowed  me  to  lose  my  heart  to  the 
girl  you  were  all  along  intending  to  marry  your- 
self— a  very  shabby  trick,  one  of  which  I  never 
suspected  you !" 

So  I  had  to  tell  him  (in  strict  confidence,  of 
course,  as  I  tell  you  reader)  all  about  the  bed- 
room affair  at  the  Oakville  Hotel,  and  the  love 
that  grew  out  of  it. 


THE  SWJ 

THE  clouds  in  many  a  windy  rack 

Are  sailing  east  and  west, 
And  sober  suns  are  bringing  back 

The  days  I  love  the  best. 

The  poet,  as  he  will,  may  go 

To  Summer's  golden  prime, 
And  set  the  roses  in  a  row 

Along  his  fragrant  rhyme ; 

But  as  for  me,  I  sing  the  praise 

Of  fading  flowers  and  trees, 
For  to  my  mind  the  sweetest  days 
Of  all  the  year  are  these: 

When  stubbly  hills  and  hazy  skies 

Proclaim  the  harvest  done, 
And  Labor  wipes  his  brow,  and  lies 

A-dreaming  in  the  sun : 

And  idly  hangs  the  spider  on 

Her  broken  silver  stair, 
And  ghosts  of  thistles,  dead  and  gone, 
Slide  slow  along  the  air. 

Where  all  is  still,  unless  perhaps 

The  cricket  makes  ado, 
Or  when  the  dry-billed  heron  snaps 
Some  little  reed  in  two; 

Or  school-boy  tramples  through  the  burs 

His  tangled  path  to  keep, 
Or  ripe  mast,  rustling  doAvnward,  stirs 

The  shadows  from  their  sleep. 

Ay.  he  that  -wills  it  so  may  praise 

The  lilies  and  the  bees; 
But  as  for  me,  the  sweetest  daj'S 

Of  all  the  j'ear  are  these. 

My  darling,  in  the  Avoodland  glen 

One  hour  with  me  apart, 
And  let  us  walk  and  talk  as  when 

I  gave  you  all  my  heart.  * 

Ah  !  wrap  you  with  your  veil  so  thin, 

And  let  us  wander  slow 
To  that  delicious  bower,  wherein 

We  courted  long  ago. 

"Whore  dying  violets  scent  the  air, 
And  faint  the  ground-stars  burn; 
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And  where  I  gave  my  heart,  and  where 
You  gave  your  heart  in  turn. 

We  had  a  quarrel — do  }rou  mind? 

About  the  daisies'  eyes ; 
Whether  they  closed  because  the  wind 

Was  singing  lullabies. 

And  you  said  Yes,  and  I  said  No, 
And  you  got  vexed  and  cried; 

At  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  lo ! 
You  took  the  other  side. 

And  you  said  No,  and  I  said  Yes ; 

The  bosoms  of  the  flowers 
Were  sensitive  no  whit  the  less, 

Nor  tender  less  than  ours. 

And  you,  as  I  remember  yet, 
Said  that  might  well  be  true, 

If  you  against  them  only  set 
My  tenderness  for  you ! 

And  I  said — being  sorely  stung 
That  you  my  love  should  slight — 

A  woman  always  had  a  tongue 
To  make  the  wrong  seem  right! 

So  then  your  brows  you  darkly  bent, 
And  killed  me  with  a  frown  ; 

And  I  grew  softly  penitent, 
And  to  my  knees  went  down ; 

And  where  that  willow  of  the  glen 
Shut  out  the  insolent  light, 

I  took  you  in  my  arms,  and  then 
I  kissed  you  just  for  spite! 

Ay,  just  for  very  spite,  I  said, 

But  when  your  sweet  cheek  grew 

So  painfully  and  proudly  red, 
I  said  it  was  for  true. 

And  brushing  from  your  face  the  tear, 
You  gave  me  back  my  kiss, 

Nor  have  Ave  quarreled  once,  my  dear, 
From  that  glad  day  to  this. 

Therefore  I  leave  who  will  to  praise 

The  lilies  and  the  bees, 
For,  love  of  mine,  the  sweetest  days 

Of  all  the  year  arc  these. 


OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 
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OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 

WHO  among  us,  having  attained  manhood 
or  womanhood,  does  not  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  the  regretful  pleasure  of  retrospection  ? 
Who  is  there  so  happy  in  the  present  that  old 
times,  old  friends,  old  memories  famish  not  the 
greater  part  of  his  holiday  musings?  Pope's 
often-quoted  line — 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest," 
is  pertinent  only  to  forward-looking  youth ;  after 
middle  age  past  blessings  occupy  a  larger  share 
of  our  attention  than  the  events  of  the  apathetic 
present  or  the  illusions  of  the  promissory  future. 
Popular  slang,  in  its  adolescence,  petted  the 
phrase,  "  There's  a  good  time  coming  !"  but  we 
are  not  all  Micawbers;  and  you  and  I,  dear 
Paterfamilias,  learned  long  ago  that  Time  in 
the  Future  is  an  arch  trickster — a  hoary  black- 
leg— who  stakes  in  the  Game  of  Life  against 
our  very  heart's-blood  only  his  promises  to  pay — 
notes  of  hand  which  no  one  will  discount  now, 
and  which,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  are 
sure  to  be  protested — the  only  result  of  our  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  affairs  of  the  insol- 
vent valetudinarian  being  the  conventional  plea 
of  "no  effects."  The  Future  is  to  us  a  fund- 
less  speculator ;  the  Present  a  commercial  bank- 
rupt ;  but  we  have  still  our  investment  with  the 
Past  at  compound  interest,  yielding  us  a  steady 
income  of  kindly  reminiscences. 

Perhaps  our  preference  for  things  of  yore  may 
arise  in  part  from  causes  within  ourselves.  First 
impressions  are  more  vivid  than  the  hackneyed 
repetitions  of  after-life.  We  sip  our  spark- 
ling "  Carte  d'or"  to-day  with  critical  fastidious- 
ness, but  with  less  enjoyment  than  our  undis- 
criminating  palates  found  in  the  spurious,  cloy- 
ing Heidsick  of  our  boyhood.  The  beauty  of 
last  season's  blooming  ball  -  room  debutantes 
pales  before  our  recollection  of  the  belles  of  our 
time.  It  may  be  that  in  some  respects  we  de- 
serve the  supercilious  sneer  with  which  our  new- 
fledged  supplantcrs  quote  at  us,  11  Laudator es 
temporis  acti;"  but  let  us  comfort  ourselves,  0 
respectable  contemporary!  in  the  conservative 
conviction  that  alterations  are  not  always  im- 
provements ;  let  us  thank  God  that,  with  regard 
to  many  dear  old  customs,  though  the  times 
have  changed,  we  have  not  changed  with  them  ! 
However  beneficial  "  modern  improvements" 
may  be  in  the  matters  of  domestic  architecture, 
gas,  water-works,  and  abstract  science,  the  con- 
tinual remodeling  of  our  social  institutions  has 
resulted,  possibly  in  a  higher  external  polish, 
but  certainly  in  deterioration  of  the  original 
fabric. 

Are  there  such  parents  nowadays  as  those  of 
our  childhood?  I  think  not.  Mothers  there 
are  in  plenty,  Heaven  be  praised !  who  fondly 
love  their  little  ones,  and  who  would  willingly 
fulfill  their  maternal  duties  if  they  only  knew 
how ;  but  the  delectable  system  of  modern  edu- 
cation which  has  fostered  them  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  that  which  gave  our  mothers  fewer  or- 
namental accomplishments,  perhaps,  but  more 
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practical  knowledge  of  woman's  mission.  They 
can  "execute"  miraculous  "fantasies"  upon 
"eight  octave" grand  pianos  (modern  monstros- 
ities of  indiscriminate  bass  and  unattainable 
treble).  They  can  glibly  run  over  the  list  of 
the  most  approved  "modistes"  here  or  abroad. 
They  can  display  sylphide  grace  and  prodigious 
endurance  in  the  "German  Cotillion.''  But, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  they  can 
not  efficiently  supervise  their  nurseries  and  store- 
rooms. When  Canal  Street  was  the  uppermost 
boundary  of  our  good  city  of  Manhattan,  dames 
of  the  highest  fashion  were  deeply  versed  in 
household  lore — had  penetrated  all  the  occult 
mysteries  of  culinary  alchemy — possessed  vast 
knowledge  concerning  remedies  for  infantile  ail- 
ments, and  could  and  did  find  time  to  direct  in 
person  the  operations  of  their  domestics  ;  to  em- 
body in  palatable  palpability  sundry  prized  re- 
cipes for  cake  and  confectionery;  to  administer 
chastisement  to  refractory  inmates  of  the  nurs- 
ery; to  do  all  that  should  or  could  be  done  in 
a  well-ordered,  cheerful  home,  and  yet  to  keep 
up  outside  social  intercourse.  Now  the  exigen-' 
cies  of  an  interminable  visiting  list  and  a  con- 
stantly-to-be-replenished wardrobe  leave  but 
little  leisure  for  housewifery ;  and  if  a  modern 
matron  see  her  children  twice  a  day,  and  be  able 
to  tell  her  husband  what  there  is  for  dinner,  it 
is  about  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  her. 

And  we  ourselves,  male  reader !  are  we  to 
our  wives,  our  sons,  and  daughters,  what  our 
fathers  were  to  theirs  ?  or  do  our  business  af- 
fairs monopolize  our  days,  and  our  clubs  absorb 
our  nights,  until  home  and  family  have  become 
mere  empty  words,  which  touch  no  pleasurable 
chord  within  us  ?  Do  you  remember  when  the 
busiest  merchants  came  home  to  dinner  at  three 
o'clock,  and,  save  perhaps  on  "  mail  nights" 
(less  frequent  then  than  in  these  days  of  steam), 
spent  their  afternoon  and  evenings  in  the  happy 
circle  around  the  crackling  wood  -  fire  ? — when 
there  were  but  two  theatres,  one  gambling-hell, 
and  no  club  in  Gotham  ? — when  bar-rooms  were 
but  few  and  far  between,  and,  in  their  stead, 
great  bins  of  centennarian  Madeira  furnished 
private  cellars  ?  We  have  liquid  conveniences 
now  on  every  block,  and  "the  Tiger"  claims  his 
jungles  on  every  hand ;  but  are  we  the  better 
in  morals  or  pockets?  Clubs  and  theatres 
abound  in  our  thoroughfares,  but  are  our  real 
enjoyments  enhanced  thereby?  Hot-air  fur- 
naces and  anthracite  coal  have  banished  wood- 
fires  ;■  but  what  we  have  gained  in  warmth  we 
have  lost  in  cheerfulness.  Our  incomes  are 
larger  than  those  of  our  progenitors,  to  be  sure ; 
but  all  the  wealth  for  which  we  toil  so  hard  can 
not  purchase  for  us  a  tithe  of  their  genuine  com- 
fort— can  not  compensate  us  for  the  estrange- 
ment from  family  ties  entailed  upon  its  pursuit. 
Solomon's  apophthegm  of  the  dinner  of  herbs 
and  the  stalled  ox  will  thrust  its  antithesis  upon 
us  some  day  when  we  have  become  millionaires 
and  confirmed  dyspeptics;  when  our  sons  are 
irreclaimable  rakes  and  gamesters,  and  our 
daughters  shining  lights  of  "  fast"  Avatering- 
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place  cliques,  conscience  will  whisper  a  few 
tardy  hints  concerning  the  natural  guardianship 
of  youth. 

By  nature's  usual  rule  of  compensation,  as 
parental  care  diminishes  some  other  influence 
should  intervene  to  protect  infancy  and  child- 
hood ;  but,  alas  !  such  is  not  the  case.  Where 
is  the  nurse  of  our  earlier  days? — the  matronly 
old  soul  whose  kindly  but  strict  discipline  pre- 
served order  among  her  half  dozen  unruly  nurs- 
ery subjects;  Avho  held  us  entranced  for  hours 
together  with  marvelous  recitals  of  faerie  ;  who 
mended  our  habiliments  and  our  morals  with 
equal  assiduity;  whose  unyielding  grasp  sub- 
dued our  struggles  when,  supine  in  her  broad 
lap,  nauseous  doses  gurgled  down  our  protest- 
ing throats.  What  has  become  of  her  Bible, 
her  silver  spectacles,  her  snowy  cap,  her  dear 
old  self?  She  has  passed  away,  and  in  her 
place  modern  Fashion  allots  to  each  child  a 
separate  attendant  in  the  person  of  a  slatternly, 
semi-idiotic  Irishwoman,  whose  chief  character- 
istics are  utter  ignorance  of  the  care  of  children 
combined  with  general  negligence,  mendacity, 
and  a  misplaced  attachment  for  tawdry  finery ; 
whose  numerous  retinue  of  "cousins"  encum- 
ber our  kitchens,  devour  our  viands,  drink  our 
wines,  and  smoke  our  cigars ;  whom  you  may 
see  at  any  time  absorbed  in  amatory  colloquy 
with  some  loutish  compatriot  on  the  benches  of 
our  parks,  while  her  luckless  charge  rolls  un- 
heeded on  the  damp  grass  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  its  health  and  clothing ;  whose  religious 
fervor  and  "  evenings  out"  place  her  mistress  at 
most  inconvenient  times  in  the  position  of  a  sub- 
ordinate menial. 

But  if  the  nurses  of  this  degenerate  era  are 
deserving  of  reprobation,  what  shalPwe  say  of 
the  other  members  of  our  "kitchen  cabinets?" 
Of  a  verity,  if  all  the  outcry  about  "down-trod- 
den Celts"  and  "Saxon  oppressors"  were  true, 
the  wrongs  of  Erin  would  be  amply  redressed — 
ay,  and  a  heavy  balance  accredited  to  the  other 
side  by  the  exactions  of  our  Hibernian  domestic 
tyrants!  John  Leech,  in  his  " Flunkey ania"  and 
"  Servantgalism,"  has  portrayed  minor  phases 
of  the  insolence  of  servitude;  but  transatlantic 
pictures  sink  into  utter  insignificance  compared 
with  the  utter,  abject  enslavement  of  our  New 
York  households  under  Irish  despotism.  Time 
was  when  no  fictitious  gloss  of  varnish  shone 
upon  the  mahogany  of  our  fathers,  but  wax  and 
sturdy  "elbow  grease"  were  applied  each  day 
until  the  table's  surface  mirrored  the  well-washed 
glass  pendants  of  the  chandelier  above ;  when 
the  brass  mountings  of  the  grates  and  fire-irons 
must  be  burnished  into  dazzling  brightness  ; 
when  oil-lamps  were  to  be  trimmed  and  filled, 
and  water,  whether  for  potation  or  ablution,  to 
be  fetched  from  the  pump  at  the  corner ;  and  all 
these  and  other  multifarious  duties  were  per- 
formed by  two,  or  at  most  three,  servants  for  a 
large  family.     Under  the  new  regime  we  are 
assailed  by  each  and  every  applicant  for  exor- 
bitant wages,  with  a  formal  routine  of  questions 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  "  How  many  of  yes 


I  in  the  family  ?  Have  ye  gas  and  stationary  tubs. 
,  and  hot  andcowld  wathcr?  I'll  not  do  the  nurse's 
j  washin'.    I  have  every  other  Sunday  mornin', 
an'  Sunday  an'  Wednesday  evenin's  every  week, 
j  Do  ye  keep  a  girrul  to  wash  up  the  kitchen 
things-  afther  me  ?     Is  the  kitchen  light  an' 
!  airy  ?   Do  ye  have  airly  dinner  o'  Sundays,  be- 
kase  I  likes  to  have  me  afthernoons  to  myself?" 
Three  new-fangled  "domestics"  are  required 
|  for  half  the  work  performed  in  former  times  by 
'  one,  and,  bad  as  they  are,  Materfamilias  has 
learned  by  sad  experience  that  •  each  change 
makes  matters  worse,  and  is  afraid  to  find  fault 
!  or  demur  to  their  exactions,  in  dread  of  their 
j  conventional  "Very  well,  ma'am,  then  if  ye 
!  plaze  yell  suit  yerself  wid  another  girrul  an'  I'll 
lave  whin  me  month's  up."    In  good  sooth,  if 
"  Ireland  for  the  Irish"  imply  the  re-emigration 
of  all  be-hooped  iconoclasts  from  our  intelligence 
offices  back  to  their  own  verdant  isle,  the  Fenian 
cause  has  no  more  sincere  well-wisher  than  the 
present  writer. 


THE  CENTRAL  PARK  OF  NEW 
YORK* 

THE  CENTRAL  PARK  of  New  York  is  the 
most  thoroughly  National  Institution  in  the 
land.  The  Report  of  the  Board  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted its  charge  and  management  shows  that 
during  the  year  ending  with  December  31, 18G5, 
there  were  more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  visits  made  to  the  Park.f  This  number  rep- 
resents visits,  not  individual  visitors.  Not  a  few 
persons,  like  the  writer  of  this,  went  scores  of 
times,  and  were  so  often  counted.  Very  many 
went  more  than  once,  and  large  numbers  only 
a  single  time.  Few  persons  now  come  to  New 
York  for  business  or  pleasure  who  do  not  visit 
the  Park.  In  the  absence  of  all  positive  data 
on  this  point  we  judge  that  a  million  separate 
individuals  visited  the  Park  during  the  year 
1865.  Of  these  we  suppose  about  one-half  were 
residents  of  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
environs ;  the  other  half  came  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  from  abroad. 

Before  touching  upon  the  many  interesting 

*  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Central  Park,  for  the  Year  ending  ivith  December 
31,  1S65. 

t  The  pedestrians  and  equestrians  are  counted  individ- 
ually; the  vehicles  are  counted,  and  an  average  of  three 
persons  is  allowed  to  each.  The  following  is  the  exact 
number  of  visits  to  the  Park,  as  thus  made  out: 

Pedestrians,  individually  counted   3,219,050 

Equestrians,  individually  counted   9S,f>00 

Vehicles,  1,425,241,  three  persons  to  each. .  4,275,723 

Total  visits  in  1SG5  7,593,13'J 

Cut  we  think  the  estimate  of  three  persons  to  a  vehicle 
is  too  low.  We  should  give  the  average  at  fully  four.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  about 
400,000  vehicles  passed  into  the  Park  at  its  lower  en- 
trances, went  through  aud  beyond  it,  and  again  re-enter- 
ed, and  so  were  counted  twice.  Many  persons  also  came 
into  the  Park  outside  of  the  regular  entrances.  The  inci- 
dental errors  on  one  side  will  about  balance  those  on  the 
other;  so  that  Ave  may  safely  say  that  during  the  year 
1865  there  were  between  seven  and  eight  millions— nearer 
eight  than  seven — visits  to  the  Cuntral  Park. 
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points  involved  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  we  must  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  Board  itself.  Charges  of  corrup- 
tion or  incompetency  have  been  brought  against 
almost  every  other  body  of  men  having  in  trust 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of  New- York. 
Not  a  few  of  these  charges  are  proved  or  prova- 
ble ;  many — we  wish  we  could  say  the  majority 
— are,  we  trust,  unfounded.  But  from  first  to 
last  the  administration  of  the  Central  Park  Com- 
missioners has  been  not  only  pure,  but  unsus- 
pected, and  to  them  has  been  confided  the  charge 
of  laying  out  and  controlling  the  streets  above 
the  Park,  and  constructing  the  grand  Boulevard 
which  will  form  its  appropriate  adjunct.  The 
present  Board  consists  of  Charles  II.  Russell, 
J.  F.  Buttcnvorth,  Waldo  Hutchins,  Thomas  C. 
Field-,  Andrew  H.  Green,  Henry  G.  Stebbins, 
R,  M.  Blatchford,  M.  H.  Grinnell.  Few  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolis  need  be  told  how  much 
private  worth  and  public  spirit  are  embodied 
in  these  eight  names.  Mr.  Green,  as  Treas- 
urer and  Comptroller,  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Board ;  and  in  ascribing  to  him  the  chief 
credit  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Park  have  been  managed,  we  no 
more  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  associates 
and  subordinates  than,  in  ascribing  to  Grant  the 
merit  of  conducting  the  closing  campaign  of  the 
war,  we  undervalue  the  services  of  Sherman  and 
Thomas,  of  Sheridan  and  Meade,  or  of  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands,  from  General 
to  Private,  who,  each  in  his  sphere,  performed 
the  duty  laid  upon  him. 

We  think  we  perceive  in  the  honest  and  capa- 
ble administration  of  the  Park  promise  of  the 
inauguration  of  something  like  it  in  other  de- 
partments of  our  municipal  affairs.  Thus,  when 
people  pass  from  the  filthy  streets  around  into 
the  well-kept  roads  within  the  Park,  and  learn 
from  actual  statistics  how  much  less  good  man- 
agement costs  than  bad,  they  may  imagine  that 
the  system  of  capacity  and  honesty  is  capable 
of  being  somewhat  extended.  It  may  occur  to 
them,  for  example,  that  the  proper  business  of 
the  Street  Department  is  not  so  much  to  provide 
sinecures  for  politicians,  or  to  secure  votes  for 
"  our  party,"  whatever  that  may  be,  as  to  put 
and  keep  the  streets  in  good  order.  If  "  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  good 
communications  should  amend  evil  manners. 
Who  knows  but  that  some  day  we  may  even 
come  to  have  an  honest  Common  Council  ? 

To  one  who  looks  upon  the  map  of  the  city 
as  it  now  exists  the  name  ''Central  Park"  will 
seem  a  misnomer;  a  generation  ago  it  would 
have  been  an  absurdity ;  a  generation  hence  it 
will  have  become  exact  truth.  Manhattan  Isl- 
and is  a  tongue  of  land  thrust  southward  toward 
the  Atlantic  ;  or  rather  into  the  deep  bay  which 
opens  into  the  ocean  by  the  strait  throat  known 
as  "the  Narrows."  The  island  is  13£-  miles 
long,  coming  to  a  point  at  its  southern  extremity, 
and  increasing  irregularly  northward,  having  | 
usually  a  breadth  of  2^  miles,  occasionally  con- 
tracting to  half  that  distance.    On  the  west  it  is  | 


bounded  by  the  Hudson,  here  called  the  "  North 
River,"  a  name  given  by  the  early  explorers  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware  or  "South 
River ;"  on  the  east  by  the  "  East  River,"  which 
is  no  river  at  all,  but  an  arm  of  the  sea  opening 
into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  thence  into  the 
broad  Atlantic.  The  lower  end  of  the  island, 
for  about  five  miles,  originally  consisted  of  a 
succession  of  low  sand-hills,  swamps,  ponds,  and 
creeks.  But  the  hills  have  been  leveled,  the 
swamps,  ponds,  and  creeks  filled  up,  and  now 
the  whole  presents  the  aspect  of  an  ascending 
plane  sloping  off  on  either  side  to  the  rivers,  and 
entirely  covered  by  buildings  and  streets.  At 
the  lower  edge  of  the  Park,  4 J  miles  from  the 
"Battery,"  the  general  elevation  is  about  80 
feet  above  high-water  mark.  A  little  below 
this,  however,  ridges  of  bare  solid  rock  begin  to 
crop  out ;  these,  within  the  Park,  in  the  space 
of  a  mile  reach  the  utmost  height  of  135  feet, 
then  within  another  mile  and  a  half  the  land 
sinks  down  again  almost  to  water-level,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Park.  Then  again  it  rises 
sharply  into  the  picturesque  ridge  known  as 
Washington  •  Heights,  whence  it  slopes  down 
again  to  water-level  at  Harlem  River,  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  known  as  "  Spuyten  Duyvel 
Creek,"  is  merely  a  passage  through  which  a 
small  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  make 
their  way  through  a  narrow  gorge  into  the  Har- 
lem River,  itself  an  offset  of  the  East  River. 
Flurries  of  wind  are  apt  to  sweep  through  this 
narrow  gorge,  to  the  detriment  of  small  craft 
plying  on  the  Hudson.  According  to  the  vera- 
cious Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  one  of  the  old 
Dutch  worthies — if  we  remember  rightly  it  was 
Anthony  Van  Corlear — baffled  by  these  gusts, 
swore  that  he  would  pass  the  point,  Spuyt  den 
Duyvel — "  in  spite  of  the  Devil."  Another  le- 
gend says  that  this  gorge  was  held  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  to  be  the  abode  of  a  "  Spitting  Devil,  "who 
blew  wind-flaws  from  his  big  mouth.  Between 
these  two  possible  etymologies  one  may  find  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  present  appella- 
tion of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan. 

The  lower  part  of  the  island  is  laid  out  with 
no  special  regard  for  regularity ;  the  streets, 
running  in  every  conceivable  direction,  being 
mainly  named  in  honor  of  some  notable  person 
or  family  of  the  olden  time.  As  we  go  up  town 
the  endeavor  for  regularity  becomes  more  and 
more  decided.  At  Fourteenth  Street,  21  miles 
from  the  Battery,  the  regular  system  fairly  ousts 
the  old  one.  Above  this  line,  and  partially  a 
little  below,  all  the  streets  running  lengthwise 
are  known  as  "  Avenues,"  numbered  from  First 
to  Twelfth,  with  several  shorter  ones,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conformation  of  the  island. 
These  Avenues  run  parallel,  in  straight  lines  for 
miles.  The  streets  which  cross  them  are  num- 
bered from  First  Street  upward,  Fourteenth 
Street  being  the  lowest  which  completely  crosses 
the  breadth  of  the  island.  This  rectangular  ar- 
rangement continues  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  Battery ; 
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beyond  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  plan  of  the 
streets  will  conform  to  the  irregular  surface  of 
the  groun d .  For  many  years  this  extreme  upper 
portion  of  the  island  will  constitute  a  suburb  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  Central  Park  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Fifty-ninth  Street ;  on  the  north  by  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  Street;  on  the  east  by  Fifth 
Avenue  ;  on  the  west  by  Eighth  Avenue.  Its 
lower  end  is  4 1  miles  from  the  Battery  ;  its  up- 
per end  5£  miles  from  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek. 
It  lies  almost  exactly  midway  between  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  and  thus  occupies  nearly  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  island.  Its  form  is 
a  rectangle,  the  longer  sides  being  nearly  2f 
miles  (13,508  feet)  ;  the  shorter  sides  something 
more  than  half  a  mile  (2718  feet).  It  covers 
8G2  acres,  of  which  the  New  Croton  Reservoir 
occupies  107  acres,  the  Old  Reservoir  35  acres ; 
ornamental  waters  take  up  44  acres,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  Lake  20  acres,  Harlem  Lake  13 
acres,  the  Pond  5  acres:  in  all,  151  acres  of  wa- 
ter. Of  the  711  acres  of  land,  115  are  occupied 
by  roads  and  walks,  24  by  rock,  524  are  laid  out 
in  trees,  shrubbery,  and  lawns.  There  are  25£ 
miles  of  walks,  9?  of  carriage  road,  5|  of  bridle 
road  ;  or  40|-  miles  of  roads  and  paths.  There 
are  43  bridges  and  archways  of  various  forms 
and  materials,  wood,  brick,  stone,  and  iron. 

With  the  exception  of  the  exterior  wall,  now 
in  progress,  and  the  eighteen  gateways — four  at 
each  end,  and  five  on  each  side — the  work  of  the 
construction  of  the  Park  is  essentially  completed. 
When  this  was  begun,  nine  years  ago,  a  more 
forbidding,  and,  except  for  its  proximity  to  a 
great  city,  a  more  worthless  piece  of  ground, 
could  hardly  be  fo.und  than  the  greater  part  of 
that  now  covered  by  the  lower  half  of  the  Park. 
What  are  now  ornamental  waters  were  filthy 
mud-holes  and  swamps ;  the  remainder  was 
mainly  bare  rock  and  tangled  brushwood.  The 
few  inhabitable  spots  were  squatted  upon  by  rag- 
pickers, bone-gatherers,  and  pig-breeders,  whose 
extinct  shanties  still  find  their  counterparts  in 
many  places  hard  by.  By  what  laborious  drain- 
ing and  blasting,  digging  down  and  filling  up, 
this  unsightly  patch  of  ground  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  Ramble,  the  Mall,  the  lakes  and 
lawns,  the  paths  and  drives,  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  one  who  has  from  year  to  year  watched 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Nature  had  indeed 
done  more  for  the  upper  half  of  the  ground ;  but 
throughout  the  guiding  principle  has  been  kept 
in  view,  to  preserve  every  beauty  and  remove 
every  defect  which  Nature  had  left.  With  what 
skill  and  taste  this  has  been  done  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent  from  year  to  year,  almost 
from  week  to  week,  as  the  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  harmonizes  the  work  of  Art  with  that 
of  Nature.  Four  years  ago  the  design  of  the 
Park  was  criticised,  and  justly  if  one  saw  it  only 
as  it  then  was,  as  an  artificial  collection  of 
bridges  and  bare  winding  roads.  We  who  now 
see  it  in  a  good  measure  as  it  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  architects,  and  note  how  the  purely 
artificial  has  assumed  its  appropriate  place  in 


the  natural,  will  not  be  disposed  to  repeat  the 
criticism. 

All  told,  the  Park  has,  up  to  January  1,  18G6, 
cost  the  city  a  little  more  than  nine  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  dollars ;  five  millions  for  the 
ground  itself,  and  four  and  three-quarter  millions 
for  construction.*  Never,  even  in  a  mere  pecun- 
iary point  of  view,  was  money  more  profitably  ex- 
pended. The  interest  paid  on  the  bonds  issued 
to  defray  this  cost  amounts  to  $581,400;  the 
maintenance  of  the  Park  cost  last  year  $221, 166: 
the  entire  annual  expense  of  the  Park  is  there- 
fore $802, 56G ;  say,  in  round  numbers,  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  assessed  value 
of  the  property  of  the  three  wards  which  im- 
mediately surround  the  Park  was,  in  185G, 
$26,400,000 ;  in  1865,  661,000,000  :  an  increase 
of  $34,600,000.  The  taxes  paid  to  the  city  upon 
this  increased  valuation  amount  to  $1,034,000. 
It  is  true  that  a  part  of  this  increased  valuation 
would  have  occurred  had  the  Park  not  been  es- 
tablished ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Park  has 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  property  not  lying 
within  these  three  wards.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say, 
that  the  city  received  last  year  one  million  of 
dollars  in  taxes  which  it  would  not  have  re- 
ceived had  the  Park  not  been  established.  That 
is,  the  city  during  the  last  year  paid  out  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  account  of  the 
Park,  and  received  from  it,  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased taxes,  a  full  million.  Thus,  the  di- 
rect income  to  the  cit}',  as  a  corporation,  derived 
from  the  Park  exceeded  its  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  it  by  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

We  dare  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  present 
actual  value  of  the  Park  as  a  property  ;  the  sum, 
that  is,  for  which  it  might  now  be  sold  in  open 
market.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  should  the 
city  so  choose,  it  could  within  a  year  sell  enough 
land  within  the  Park  to  pay  every  dollar  of  the 
debt  incurred  on  account  of  it,  and  that  this 
would  hardly  be  missed.  Thus :  cut  off  130 
feet  from  the  lower  end,  fronting  upon  Fifty- 
ninth  Street.  This  would  make  about  100 
"lots"  of  25  X 130  feet,  each  one  of  which  would 
be  worth  to-day  $40,000 — four  million  dollars 
in  all.  Yet  this  piece  of  ground  would  be  less 
than  y^jth  part  of  the  Park.  Of  course  no  such 
sale  should  or  will  be  made ;  but  the  actual  value 
of  the  Park,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  not  diminished 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  worth  more  to  keep  than 
to  sell. 

A  series  of  tables  in  this  Report  furnishes 
some  curious  statistics  as  to  the  visitors  to  the 
Park.  Four  persons  come  in  carriages  for  three 
who  come  on  foot.  There  is  one  equestrian  for 
every  thirty-four  pedestrians.  The  average  num- 
ber of  visitors  for  every  day,  fair  and  foul,  is  a 
little  more  than  20,000.  The  largest  number 
was  on  the  4th  of  July,  when  there  were  75,000 
pedestrians;  on  that  day  there  were  probably 
not  less  than  120,000  visitors.  The  smallest 
number  was  the  stormy  21st  of  November,  when 
there  were  but  74  pedestrians ;  but  about  100 

*  Precisely  $9,703,895  98  :  of  which  $5,023,844  10  were 
for  ground,  $4,735,051  S3  for  construction. 
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sleighs  ventured  out,  so  that  there  were  about 
400  people  in  the  Park.  The  largest  number 
of  pedestrians  in  any  one  month  was  in  January, 
when  there  were  058,000.  The  greater  part  of 
these  were  attracted  by  the  skating,  the  ball 
being  up  almost  every  day.  In  January,  18G3, 
there  were  but  two  days  skating,  and  only  51,000 
pedestrians  entered.  The  largest  number  of 
visitors  on  foot,  in  carriages,  and  on  horseback, 
was  in  August,  when  there  were  950,000.  Then 
come  July,  914,000;  January,  891,000;  Sep- 
tember, 890,000.  The  smallest  number  in  any 
month  was  December,  282,000 ;  in  this  month 
the  carriage  people  outnumbered  the  foot  folks 
more  than  three  to  one.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  pedestrians  come  on  Sundays,  the  Sunday 
average  being  nearly  four  times  that  of  any  week- 
day except  Saturday.  The  Sunday  attendance 
of  carriages  and  equestrians  is  considerably  above 
the  week-day  average.  The  entire  number  of 
Sunday  visitors  of  all  classes  is  about  twice  the 
week-day  average. 

No  account  is  kept  of  visitors  between  11  at 
night  and  5  in  the  morning.  Hardly  a  person 
enters  between  these  hours.  From  5  to  G,  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year,  from  October  till 
June,  only  two  pedestrians  appeared ;  during 
the  other  three  months  2000  pedestrians,  500 
equestrians,  and  5000  people  in  carriages  came. 
From  G  to  7  the  equestrians  come  out  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  almost  as  many  as  during  any 
other  hour  of  the  day.  They  keep  up  this  num- 
ber till  9,  when  there  is  a  sudden  falling  off  of 
half  or  two-thirds,  which  lasts  until  3,  when 
they  again  begin  to  appear  in  force,  reaching 
13,000  between  4  and  5.  The  horsemen  thus 
are  men  of  business,  mainly  engaged  from  9 
till  3. 

The  pedestrians,  during  the  year,  increase 
from  hour  to  hour,  thus  :  From  G  to  7,  10,000  ; 

7  to  8,  22,000;  8  to  9,  41,000;  9  to  10,  79,000  ; 

10  to  11,  113,000;  11  to  12,  140,000;  12  to  1, 
1G5,000  ,  1  to  2,  207,000  ;  2  to  3,  479,000  ;  3  to 
4,  58G,000.  Here  it  reaches  its  maximum,  and 
begins  to  decrease  thus :  From  4  to  5,  501,000  ; 
5  to  G,  290,000 ;  G  to  7, 135,000  ;  7  to  8, 107,000; 

8  to  9,  60,000  ;  9  to  10,  1G,000  ;  10  to  11,  3000. 
The  largest  number  during  a  single  hour  in  any 
month  was  112,000,  between  2  and  3,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  rush  of  vehicles  comes  on  later.  They 
increase  thus :  From  5  to  6,  2000 ;  6  to  7,  12,000 ; 
7  to  8,  22,000  ;  8  to  9,  30,000  ;  9  to  10,  38,000. 
Up  to  this  hour  there  have  been  more  carriages 
than  pedestrians  in  the  Park  ;  and  th  us  three  or 
four  times  as  many  persons  have  entered  in  ve- 
hicles than  on  foot.    From  10  to  11,  43,000 ; 

11  to  12,  38,000  ;  1  to  2, 5G,000  ;  2  to  3,  120,000  ; 
3  to  4,  212,000.  The  next  two  hours  are  the 
great  driving  time  :  From  4  to  5,  301,000 ;  5  to 
6,  305,000.  Then  the  carriages  fall  off  rapidly : 
From  G  to  7,  171,000;  7  to  8,  90,000  ;  8  to  9, 
25,000  ;  9  to  10,  7000;  10  to  11,  2000. 

The  points  at  which  visitors  enter  the  Park 
present  some  curious  considerations. 

Of  the  pedestrians  two  and  a  quarter  millions 


— two-thirds  of  the  whole — go  in  by  the  four 
entrances  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Park.    By  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance 
3G8,000  go  in  ;  as  there  is  no  railroad  in  this 
avenue  these  may  all  be  assumed  to  have  come 
on  foot  from  various  distances.    By  the  Sixth 
Avenue  entrance  7G1,000  go  in;  by  the  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  450,000;  by  the  Eighth  Avenue, 
G71,000.    It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  come  to  and  go  from  the  Park 
by  the  railroads  in  these  avenues.  Moreover, 
237,000  enter  at  various  points  on  the  Eighth 
Avenue ;  most  of  these  come  up  by  that  railroad. 
And  nearly  050,000  come  in  by  the  entrances  on 
t  Fifth  Avenue;  most  of  these  have  come  up  by 
j  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue  railroads.  Put- 
j  ting  these  probable  railroad  passengers  together, 
I  we  think  that  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
J  of  passengers  are  brought  to  and  carried  from 
|  the  Park  by  these  railroads.     Hardly  50,000 
pedestrians  enter  the  Park  at  its  upper  end,  on 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  favorite  approach 
to  the  Park  for  vehicles  and  equestrians.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  (71G,000  carriages  and 
56.000  equestrians)  passed  through  the  entrance 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  In  all, 
not  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  visits 
were  made  through  this  one  entrance.  One 
notable  fact  deserves  mention  and  explanation. 
The  main  upper  entrance  at  present  is  at  the 
Sixth  Avenue,  on  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
Street.  Through  this  only  2300  equestrians 
and  3(>,000  pedestrians  passed,  while  there  were 
j  450,000  vehicles,  conveying  fully  a  million  and 
I  a  half  of  individuals.  In  this  neighborhood, 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Park,  are  several 
rather  noted  hostelries.  It  is  quite  common  for 
those  who  ride  through  the  Park  to  pass  out 
here,  stop  for  "refreshments"  at  these  hostel- 
ries, and  then  re-cntCRthe  Park  on  their  home- 
ward way.  Those  also  who  rejoice  in  fast 
"teams,"  which  they  wish  to  drive  at  greater 
speed  than  the  decorous  rate  to  Avhich  they  are 
necessarily  restricted  in  the  Park,  take  a  "spin" 
on  the  smooth  roads  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island,  and,  returning,  enter  the  Park  by  this 
gate.  Probably  800,000  vehicles,  conveying  a 
million  of  persons,  re-entered  here,  and  so  are 
counted  twice  in  the  record  of  visitors.  A  note- 
worthy fact  in  regard  to  the  entrances  here  is 
that  they  are  slightly  affected  by  the  season. 
In  no  one  month  were  there  less  than  16,000, 
in  only  two  were  there  less  than  30,000,  and  in 
only  two  more  than  50,000. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  value  of  the 
Park  to  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  corporation. 
It  brought  last  year  into  the  treasury  of  the 
city  a  quarter  more  than  it  cost  for  interest  upon 
capital  invested  and  for  current  expenses.  This 
profit  will  increase  from  year  to  year,  for  the 
annual  expenditures  have  nearly  reached  their 
ultimate  maximum,  while  the  value  of  the  sur- 
rounding property,  and  consequently  of  its  tax- 
ation— that  is,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  city 
therefrom — must  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
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by  a  pent-house  coping,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  only  broken  at  intervals  of  half  a  mile  by 
gateways.  This  formal  boundary  is  utterly  out 
of  harmony  with  every  other  part  and  portion 
of  the  design.  Nothing  can  ever  prevent  it 
from  giving  to  the  exterior  line  of  the  Park  the 
aspect  of  a  prison  rather  than  that  of  a  pleas- 
aunce.  It  will  shut  off  the  view  into  the  Park 
from  those  without,  and  the  view  out  of  the 
Park  from  those  within.  This  defect  will  be- 
come glaringly  apparent  a  few  years  hence, 
when  the  shaded  avenue  all  around  is  completed. 
Then  we  shall  have  a  double  line  of  forest  trees 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  street,  on  the  other 
by  a  heavy,  unornamented  stone-wall.  The 
gateways  will  not  break  this  unpleasant  monot- 
ony, for  they  will  stand  so  far  apart  that  even 
the  tops  of  no  two  of  them  along  the  sides  can 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 

Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to  the 
contrary,  connected  with  the  police  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Park,  there  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  no  exterior  wall  or  fence.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  given  a  varied  outline,  it  would 
have  been  far  better ;  but  as  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  rectangular  outline  it  should  be  made  as 
graceful  as  may  be.  To  our  mind  the  double 
avenue  of  elms  is  the  appropriate  boundary  of 
the  Park.  But  if  a  stricter  line  is  for  any  rea- 
son necessary,  we  would  have  a  low  iron  fence 
of  graceful  design,  and  so  open  as  to  present  the 
least  possible  obstruction  to  the  view  from  with- 
in outward,  or  from  without  inward. 

The  present  condition  of  the  streets  and  ave- 
nues around  the  Park  is  simply  disgraceful. 
With  the  exception  of  the  half  mile  on  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  not  one  of  those  which  immediate- 
ly touch  it,  and  few  of  those  which  approach  it, 
are  decently  passable.  For  this  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  is  nowise  responsible.  The  con- 
trol of  these  streets  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Street 
Department.  The  ground  over  which  pass  the 
Eighth  Avenue,  and  most  of  the  streets  leading 
to  the  Park  from  the  west,  is  so  broken  and  rocky 
that  a  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
they  can  be  properly  regulated.  But  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  condition  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, where  it  bounds  the  Park.  The  grade  is 
fixed,  and  it  would  require  but  little  time  or  ex- 
pense to  place  it  in  a  passable  condition.  For 
years  this  avenue  will  not  in  any  case  be  used  as 
a  means  of  transit  for  heavy  vehicles.  Were  it 
now  built  up  continuously,  it  would  be  used  main- 
ly as  a  drive.  To  fit  it  for  this  purpose  it  need 
not  be  paved,  or  even  macadamized.  A  well- 
constructed  earth-road  would  answer  all  present 
requirements  better  than  any  other.  This  ave- 
nue is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Park 


that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  management 
was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission- 
ers as  well  as  that  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  ave- 
nues above  the  Park.  It  is  not  now  too  late  to 
do  this.  Let  it  be  done,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  work  involved  in  the  trust  would  be 
well  and  speedily  accomplished. 


DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 

Oh  spring  is  blithe  and  summer  gay, 
The  autumn  golden  and  winter  gray. 

But  the  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go, 
All  alike  to  me  in  their  ebb  and  flow, 

Since  the  da}r  I  rode  by  the  cheating  sea 
And  one  of  its  maidens  had  speech  with  me. 

Her  skin  was  wb|ter  than  words  can  speak, 
The  blush  of  the  sea-shell  lit  her  cheek  : 

Her  lips  had  ripened  in  coral  caves, 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  deeper  waves ; 

And  her  fair  yellow  hair  floated  far  and  free 
In  curls  of  amber  upon  the  sea. 

"Knight,  gallant  knight,  a  boon  I  pray: 
Give  me  to  ride  thy  charger  gra}'." 

"Ob,  ships  for  the  sea  but  steeds  for  the  shore, 
I'll  give  thee  a  boat  with  a  golden  oar  I" 

"  Nay,  gallant  knight,  no  charm  has  the  sea  ; 
I  would  dwell  on  the  green  earth  ever  with  thee." 

For  her  speech  was  fair  as  her  face  was  fair  ; 
Had  she  asked  my  soul  it  was  hers,  I  swear. 

And  I  led  her  as  light  as  sea-birds  flit 

Where  my  steed  stood  champing  his  golden  bit. 

The  stirrups  of  silver  were  wrought  in  Spain, 
My  hand  into  hers  put  the  silken  rein. 

And  that  is  the  last,  though  the  stars  are  old, 
I  saw  of  my  steed  with  its  housings  of  gold. 

Was  ever  such  folly  in  all  the  world  wide, 

But  who  would  have  thought  a  mermaid  could  ride  ? 

Or  a  maiden  of  earth,  of  air,  or  the  wave, 
Should  fly  from  her  love  with  the  wings  he  gave? 

Faithless  and  loveless  I  walk  by  the  shore, 
Never  a  maiden  has  speech  with  me  more. 

But  this  brings  not  back  my  charger  gray, 
Nor  the  false,  false  love  who  rode  him  away. 


Pinto's  Cnmj  Cjimr. 


THERE  is  an  entertaining  book  which  describes 
in  detail  the  progresses  of  various  English  mon- 
archs  through  their  realms  in  other  clays ;  and  in 
Scott's  "  Kenilworth"  there  is  a  brilliant  picture  of 
an  episode  in  a  progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  medieval  splendor  described,  which 
was  not  very  splendid  ;  there  are  faithful  and  pro- 
longed accounts  of  the  allegories  and  masques  to 
which  yawning  royalty  was  obliged  to  listen  in  pa- 
tient submission,  and  thcro  is  the  true  story  of  the 
stupid  adulation  at  full  length  to  which  our  respect- 
able and  honorable  ancestors  condescended  to  pros- 
titute themselves.  Yet  if  at  the  Kenilworth  revels 
some  daring  wight  of  a  poet  had  proposed  to  display 
a  historic  vision  or  prophecy  for  the  delectation  of 
her  sublime  and  sacred  Majesty,  and  had  then 
raised  the  curtain  upon  tho  spectacle  which  this 
country  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  au- 
tumn, he  would  have  been  laugMfed  at  as  a  foolish 
fellow  and  admonished  to  observe  the  decencies  of 
probability  in  his  inventions. 

For  there  is  a  difference  between  a  progress  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor  and  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  no 
better  measure  of  the  advance  of  real  civilization 
and  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  could  be  found 
than  a  comparison  of  tho  two.  To  the  vulgar  tbe 
queen  looked  doubtless  th  ;  goddess  which  she  tried 
to  appear.  The  old  divinity  still  hedged  the  king, 
and  the  immense  pagca'it,  the  genuflexion,  the  ex- 
aggeration, and  clumsy  conceit,  all  had  a  solemn 
significance  which  is  to  us  incredible.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  impress  naughty  human 
nature  with  the  overpowering  grandeur  of  authori- 
ty. But  it  was  precisely  in  the  ages  When  the 
Beadle  carried  the  biggest  pole,  and  of  the  most 
elaborately  swelled  and  splendid  head,  that  the  sense 
of  authority  was  weakest  and  the  law  most  infirm. 
If  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  not  been  a  lover  and  a 
favorite  of  Elizabeth  he  knew  that  he  could  be  her 
rival.  He  w'as  brother-in-law  of  Guildford  Dudley 
and  kinsman  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He 
had  more  retainers  than  Elizabeth  had  soldiers. 
Peace  was  a  truce  either  of  force  or  of  fear  among 
the  great  lords  of  whom  the  sovereign  was  only  the 
greatest.  The  people  in  our  sense,  as  a  political 
power,  did  not  exist.  Their  spirit  muttered  in 
Elizabeth's  Parliaments,  but  it  did  not  thunder  un- 
til her  second  successor  was  in  her  seat. 

But  the  tour  of  the  President  from  Washington 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  thence  back  across 
the  country  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  and  home 
again,  by  the  common  conveyance,  without  a  guard, 
stopping  at  public  houses,  and  differing  from  the 
tour  of  any  other  person  in  the  country  only  by  the 
greater  interest  that  attended  it,  reveals  the  utterly 
new  time  and  new  spirit  upon  Avhich  we  have  en- 
tered. The  interest  which  invests  the  President  is, 
of  course,  partly  personal,  for  there  is  always  a 
great  popular  desire  to  see  any  man  of  whom  much 
has  been  said,  whether  in  praise  or  censure  ;  but  the 
chief  interest  .to  the  people  is  to  see  the  man  whom 
they  have  chosen  to  represent  their  own  power  and 
authority ;  and  the  true  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  is 
that  they  respect  in  him  that  authority  which  springs 
solely  from  themselves  ;  which  he  holds  under  con- 
ditions >  vhich  they  prescribe,  and  yet  an  authority 
Avhich  r  asides  in  no  one  citizen  nor  in  any  part  of 
the  masrt  of  citizens,  but  only  in  the  whole  body. 
A  dign  ity  so  derived  is  inexpressible.  No  Pope 
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elected  by  a  few  cardinals ;  no  King  calling  the 
might  of  an  ancestor  divine  right ;  no  traditional 
and  unquestioned  descent  of  magisterial  authority 
compares  in  essential  dignity  for  a  moment  with 
that  of  the  intelligent  grant  of  an  intelligent  ma- 
jority of  an  intelligent  people;  a  dignity  which 
needs  no  guard  because  it  is  in  no  peculiar  danger, 
being  exposed  to  malevolence  only  as  every  man 
must  be.  Louis  Napoleon  professes  to  reign  by  the 
virtually  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. But  he  does  not  drive  out  nor  ride  with  his 
son  but  a  swarm  of  detectives,  carefully  concealed, 
line  the  way  and  watch  narrowly  for  dangers.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  and  went  upon  all  his  daily 
duties  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  civil  war,  and 
although  he  was  in  the  midst  of  political  opponents 
as  well  as  friends,  when  he  fell  it  was  as  if  by  a  blow 
of  private  hate  from  which  no  man  is  secure,  and 
foes  vied  with  friends  in  hearty  detestation  of  the 
criminal  and  the  crime. 

If  the  holder  of  so  great  a  dignity  forgets  or  de- 
spises it,  he  still  can  not  evade  it.  The  Popo  may 
be  a  vicious  sinner,  but  to  the  heart  of  faith  he  is 
still  tho  vicegerent  of  God.  The  President  may 
angrily  quarrel  with  a  crowd,  may  publicly  re- 
nounce in  words  and  acts  all  respect  for  his  dignity, 
but  the  people  can  not  and  do  not,  without  re- 
nouncing respect  for  themselves.  It  is,  indeed, 
purely  impersonal.  It  has  none  of  that  quality  of 
loyalty  to  a  family  which,  of  necessity,  soon  ceases 
to  regard  them  as  merely  representative,  and  honors 
them  as  separate  and  superior — a  confusion  which 
makes  at  once  the  poetry  and  the  folly  of  Toryism. 
As  it  is  a  dignity  independent  of  himself  the  hold- 
er may  become  ridiculous  while  the  olhce  remains 
unimpaired  in  public  respect  and  regard.  Bespect 
will  be  offered  to  the  office  long  after  regard  for  the 
incumbent  has  ceased  ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  not  the  man,  whether  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, to  whom  the  honor  attaches — it  is  to  the 
authority  and  will  of  the  people.  If  the  man  be 
loved  also,  it  is  because  of  his  private  virtues,  which 
would  secure  the  same  regard  in  his  private  circle, 
and  which  are  known  in  the  officer  only  because  of 
his  conspicuous  position. 

The  late  progress  of  the  President  has  served 
chiefly  to  show  how  well  the  American  people  un- 
derstand themselves.  In  a  very  few  places  there 
were  disturbances  which  every  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic man  sincerely  regretted.  For  the  first  and 
final  test  of  a  truly  free  civilization  is  the  perfect 
protection  instinctively  afforded  to  every  expres- 
sion of  opinion  every  where.  As  long  as  there  is 
any  part  of  this  country  in  which  any  sentiments 
whatever  may  not  be  expressed,  not  only  without 
disturbance  but  without  fear  of  it,  so  long  that  part 
is  still  barbarous.  There  is  no  proper  conception 
of  a  free  government  until  this  is  fully  understood. 
And  every  man  can  see  that  if  in  any  part  of  the 
land  there  be  customs  or  laws  which  will  not  be 
discussed,  they  are  the  very  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated.  When  the  surgeon  passes  his  hand 
over  the  body  he  knows  that  the  spot  upon  which 
pressure  makes  the  patient  wince  is  the  sore  spot 
and  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Those  people  who  did 
not  wish  to  hear  the  President  certainly  had  no 
right  to  prevent  others  from  hearing  him.  It  is  a 
truth  so  plain  that  it  ought  not  to  require  repeti- 
tion. But  it  is  surely  pleasant  to  reflect  that  what- 
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by  a  pent-house  coping,  about  four  foot  high, 
and  only  broken  at  intervals  of  half  a  mile  by 
gateways.  This  formal  boundary  is  utterly  out 
of  harmony  with  every  other  part  and  portion 
of  the  design.  Nothing  can  ever  prevent  it 
from  giving  to  the  exterior  line  of  the  Park  the 
aspect  of  a  prison  rather  than  that  of  a  pleas- 
aunce.  It  will  shut  off  the  view  into  the  Park 
from  those  without,  and  the  view  out  of  the 
Park  from  those  within.  This  defect  will  be- 
come glaringly  apparent  a  few  years  hence, 
when  the  shaded  avenue  all  around  is  completed. 
Then  we  shall  have  a  double  line  of  forest  trees 
bounded  cn  one  side  by  the  street,  on  the  other 
by  a  heavy,  unornamented  stone-wall.  The 
gateways  will  not  break  this  unpleasant  monot- 
ony, for  they  will  stand  so  far  apart  that  even 
the  tops  of  no  two  of  them  along  the  sides  can 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 

Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to  the 
contrary,  connected  with  the  police  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Park,  there  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, be  no  exterior  wall  or  fence.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  given  a  varied  outline,  it  would 
have  been  far  better ;  but  as  we  are  shut  up  to 
the  rectangular  outline  it  should  be  made  as 
graceful  as  may  be.  To  our  mind  the  double 
avenue  of  elms  is  the  appropriate  boundary  of 
the  Park.  But  if  a  stricter  line  is  for  any  rea- 
son necessary,  we  would  have  a  low  iron  fence 
of  graceful  design,  and  so  open  as  to  present  the 
least  possible  obstruction  to  the  view  from  with- 
in outward,  or  from  without  inward. 

The  present  condition  of  the  streets  and  ave- 
nues around  the  Park  is  simply  disgraceful. 
With  the  exception  of  the  half  mile  on  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  not  one  of  those  which  immediate- 
ly touch  it,  and  few  of  those  which  approach  it, 
are  decently  passable.  For  this  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  is  nowise  responsible.  The  con- 
trol of  these  streets  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Street 
Department.  The  ground  over  which  pass  the 
Eighth  Avenue,  and  most  of  the  streets  leading 
to  the  Park  from  the  west,  is  so  broken  and  rocky 
that  a  long  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
they  can  be  properly  regulated.  But  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  condition  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, where  it  bounds  the  Park.  The  grade  is 
fixed,  and  it  would  require  but  little  time  or  ex- 
pense to  place  it  in  a  passable  condition.  For 
years  this  avenue  will  not  in  any  case  be  used  as 
a  means  of  transit  for  heavy  vehicles.  Were  it 
now  built  up  continuously,  it  would  be  used  main- 
ly as  a  drive.  To  fit  it  for  this  purpose  it  need 
not  be  paved,  or  even  macadamized.  A  well- 
constructed  earth-road  would  answer  all  present 
requirements  better  than  any  other.  This  ave- 
nue is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Park 


that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  management 
was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission- 
ers as  well  as  that  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  ave- 
nues above  the  Park.  It  is  not  now  too  late  to 
do  this.  Let  it  be  done,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  work  involved  in  the  trust  would  be 
well  and  speedily  accomplished. 


DAS  MEERMADCHEN. 

On  spring  is  blithe  and  summer  gay, 
The  autumn  golden  and  winter  gray. 

But  the  seasons  come  and  the  seasons  go, 
All  alike  to  me  in  their  ebb  and  flow, 

Since  the  day  I  rode  by  the  cheating  sea 
And  one  of  its  maidens  had  speech  with  me. 

Her  skin  was  wl^er  than  words  can  speak, 
The  blush  of  the  sea-shell  lit  her  cheek  : 

Her  lips  had  ripened  in  coral  caves, 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  deeper  waves  ; 

And  her  fair  yellow  hair  floated  far  and  free 
In  curls  of  amber  upon  the  sea. 

"  Knight,  gallant  knight,  a  boon  I  pray : 
Give  me  to  ride  thy  charger  gra}r." 

"Oh,  ships  for  the  sea  but  steeds  for  the  shore, 
I'll  give  thee  a  boat  with  a  golden  oar !" 

"  Nay,  gallant  knight,  no  charm  has  the  sea ; 
I  would  dwell  on  the  green  earth  ever  with  thee." 

For  her  speech  was  fair  as  her  face  was  fair ; 
Had  she  asked  my  soul  it  was  hers,  I  swear. 

And  I  led  her  as  light  as  sea-birds  flit 

Where  my  steed  stood  champing  his  golden  bit. 

The  stirrups  of  silver  were  wrought  in  Spain, 
My  hand  into  hers  put  the  silken  rein. 

And  that  is  the  last,  though  the  stars  are  old, 
I  saw  of  my  steed  with  its  housings  of  gold. 

Was  ever  such  folly  in  all  the  world  wide, 

But  who  would  have  thought  a  mermaid  could  ride  ? 

Or  a  maiden  of  earth,  of  air,  or  the  wave, 
Should  fly  from  her  love  with  the  wings  he  gave? 

Faithless  and  loveless  I  walk  by  the  shore, 
Never  a  maiden  has  speech  with  me  more. 

But  this  brings  not  back  my  charger  gray, 
1  Nor  the  false,  false  love  who  rode  him  away. 
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THERE  is  an  entertaining  book  which  describes 
in  detail  tbe  progresses  of  various  English  mon- 
archs  through  their  realms  in  other  days ;  and  in 
Scott's  "  Kenil worth"  there  is  a  brilliant  picture  of 
an  episode  in  a  progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  medieval  splendor  described,  which 
was  not  very  splendid ;  there  are  faithful  and  pro- 
longed accounts  of  the  allegories  and  masques  to 
which  yawning  royalty  was  obliged  to  listen  in  pa- 
tient submission,  and  there  is  the  true  story  of  the 
stupid  adulation  at  full  length  to  which  our  respect- 
able and  honorable  ancestors  condescended  to  pros- 
titute themselves.  Yet  if  at  the  Kenilworth  revels 
some  daring  wight  of  a  poet  had  proposed  to  display 
a  historic  vision  or  prophecy  for  the  delectation  of 
her  sublime  and  sacred  Majesty,  and  had  then 
raised  the  curtain  upon  the  spectacle  which  this 
country  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  au- 
tumn, he  would  have  been  laugMed  at  as  a  foolish 
fellow  and  admonished  to  observe  the  decencies  of 
probability  in  his  inventions. 

For  there  is  a  difference  between  a  progress  of 
Elizabeth  Tudor  and  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  no 
better  measure  of  the  advanje  of  real  civilization 
and  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  could  be  found 
than  a  comparison  of  the  two.  To  the  vulgar  the 
queen  looked  doubtless  tho  goddess  which  she  tried 
to  appear.  The  old  divinity  still  hedged  the  king, 
and  the  immense  pageant,  the  genuflexion,  the  ex- 
aggeration, and  clumsy  conceit,  all  had  a  solemn 
significance  whicli  is  tfa  us  incredible.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  to  impress  naughty  human 
nature  with  the  overpowering  grandeur  of  authori- 
ty. But  it  was  precisely  in  the  ages  when  the 
Beadle  carried  the  biggest  pole,  and  of  the  most 
elaborately  swelled  and  splendid  head,  that  the  sense 
of  authority  was  weakest  and  the  law  most  infirm. 
If  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  not  been  a  lover  and  a 
favorite  of  Elizabeth  he  knew  that  he  could  be  her 
rival.  He  w'as  brother-in-law  of  Guildford  Dudley 
and  kinsman  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He 
had  more  retainers  than  Elizabeth  had  soldiers. 
Peace  was  a  truce  either  of  force  or  of  fear  among 
the  great  lords  of  whom  the  sovereign  was  only  the 
greatest.  The  people  in  our  sense,  as  a  political 
power,  did  not  exist.  Their  spirit  muttered  in 
Elizabeth's  Parliaments,  but  it  did  not  thunder  un- 
til her  second  successor  was  in  her  seat. 

But  the;  tour  of  the  President  from  Washington 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  thence  back  across 
the  country  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  and  home 
again,  by  the  common  conveyance,  without  a  guard, 
stopping  at  public  houses,  and  differing  from  the 
tour  of  any  other  person  in  the  country  only  by  the 
greater  interest  that  attended  it,  reveals  the  utterly 
new  time  and  new  spirit  upon  which  we  have  en- 
tered. The  interest  which  invests  the  President  is, 
of  course,  partly  personal,  for  there  is  always  a 
great  popular  desire  to  see  any  man  of  whom  much 
has  been,  said,  whether  in  praise  or  censure  ;  but  the 
chief  interest.to  the  people  is  to  see  the  man  whom 
they  hav  e  chosen  to  represent  their  own  power  and 
authority  ■  and  the  true  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  is 
that  they  respect  in  him  that  authority  which  springs 
solely  ftfom  themselves  ;  which  he  holds  under  con- 
ditions v  vhich  they  prescribe,  and  yet  an  authority 
which  r  osides  in  no  one  citizen  nor  in  any  part  of 
the  masa  of  citizens,  but  only  in  the  whole  body. 
A  dignity  so  derived  is  inexpressible.  No  Pope 
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elected  by  a  few  cardinals  ;  no  King  calling  the 
might  of  an  ancestor  divine  right ;  no  traditional 
and  unquestioned  descent  of  magisterial  authority 
compares  in  essential  dignity  for  a  moment  with 
that  of  the  intelligent  grant  of  an  intelligent  ma- 
jority of  an  intelligent  people;  a  dignity  which 
needs  no  guard  because  it  is  in  no  peculiar  danger, 
being  exposed  to  malevolence  only  as  every  man 
must  be.  Louis  Napoleon  professes  to  reign  by  the 
virtually  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. But  he  does  not  drive  out  nor  ride  with  his 
son  but  a  swarm  of  detectives,  carefully  concealed, 
line  the  way  and  watch  narrowly  for  dangers.  But 
Abraham  Lincoln  came  and  went  upon  all  his  daily 
duties  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  civil  war,  and 
although  he  was  in  the  midst  of  political  opponents 
as  well  as  friends,  when  he  fell  it  was  as  if  by  a  blow 
of  private  hate  from  which  no  man  is  secure,  and 
foes  vied  with  friends  in  hearty  detestation  of  the 
criminal  and  the  crime. 

If  the  holder  of  so  great  a  dignity  forgets  or  de- 
spises it,  he  still  can  not  evade  it.  The  Pope  may 
be  a  vicious  sinner,  but  to  the  heart  of  faith  he  is 
still  the  vicegerent  of  God.  The  President  may 
angrily  quarrel  with  a  crowd,  may  publicly  re- 
nounce in  words  and  acts  all  respect  for  his  dignity, 
but  the  people  can  not  and  do  not,  without  re- 
nouncing respect  for  themselves.  It  is,  indeed, 
purely  impersonal.  It  has  none  of  that  quality  of 
loyalty  to  a  family  which,  of  necessity,  soon  ceases 
to  regard  them  as  merely  representative,  and  honors 
them  as  separate  and  superior — a  confusion  which 
makes  at  once  the  poetry  and  the  folly  of  Toryism. 
As  it  is  a  dignity  independent  of  himself  the  hold- 
er may  become  ridiculous  while  the  office  remains 
unimpaired  in  public  respect  and  regard.  Respect 
will  be  offered  to  the  office  long  after  regard  for  the 
incumbent  has  ceased  ;  for  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  not  the  man,  whether  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, to  whom  the  honor  attaches — it  is  to  the 
authority  and  will  of  the  people.  If  the  man  be 
loved  also,  it  is  because  of  his  private  virtues,  which 
would  secure  the  same  regard  in  his  private  circle, 
and  which  are  known  in  the  officer  only  because  of 
his  conspicuous  position. 

The  late  progress  of  the  President  has  served 
chiefly  to  show  how  well  the  American  people  un- 
derstand themselves.  In  a  very  few  places  there 
were  disturbances  which  every  thoughtful  and  pa- 
triotic man  sincerely  regretted.  For  the  first  and 
final  test  of  a  truly  free  civilization  is  the  perfect 
protection  instinctively  afforded  to  every  expres- 
sion of  opinion  every  where.  As  long  as  there  is 
any  part  of  this  country  in  which  any  sentiments 
whatever  may  not  be  expressed,  not  only  without 
disturbance  but  without  fear  of  it,  so  long  that  part 
is  still  barbarous.  There  is  no  proper  conception 
of  a  free  government  until  this  is  fully  understood. 
And  every  man  can  see  that  if  in  any  part  of  the 
land  there  be  customs  or  laws  which  will  not  be 
discussed,  they  are  the  very  things  that  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated.  When  the  surgeon  passes  his  hand 
over  the  body  he  knows  that  the  spot  upon  which 
pressure  makes  the  patient  wince  is  the  sore  spot 
and  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Those  people  who  did 
not  wish  to  hear  the  President  certainly  had  no 
right  to  prevent  others  from  hearing  him.  It  is  a 
truth  so  plain  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  require  repeti- 
tion.  But  it  is  surely  pleasant  to  reflect  that  what- 
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ever  the  ludicrous  or  painful  incidents  of  a  Presi- 
dential progress  may  be,  the  respect  of  the  people 
for  the  augU8t  office  remains  unimpaired. 

PdBUC  affairs  at  home  are  sufficiently  engross- 
ing, but  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  interest 
upon  those  of  other  countries  across  the  sea.  The 
uar  in  Europe  is  for  the  present  over,  but  in  En- 
gland the  great  Reform  excitement,  -w  hich  shook 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war,  is  beginning 
anew,  with  more  than  its  old  majesty.    Even  with 
US  there  are  not  often  popular  meetings  of  such 
enormous  numbers  as  those  in  England  ;  and  the 
late  great  assembly  at  Birmingham,  the  centre  of 
the  popular  movements  and  the  constituency  of 
John  Bright,  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  ever 
known.    This  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
local  traditions,  for  Birmingham  was  the  scene  of 
the  Reform  meeting  of  the  7th  May,  1832,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in  Great 
Britain  up  to  that  time.    The  number  present  was 
estimated  at  150,000.     The  platform  was  erected 
at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill,  so  that  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  were  readily  heard  to  the  edges  of  the 
vast  throng.    When  the  hour  for  the  meeting  had 
arrived  a  bugle-call  rang  through  the  air,  and  was 
followed  by  profound  silence,  and  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory words  from  the  chairman  a  hundred  thou- 
sand voices  sang  the  Union  Hymn ;  and  then  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  speakers,  who  bade  them,  in  the 
face  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  Justice  and  Mercy, 
to  repeat  his  words,  the  assembly,  with  bared  heads, 
slowly  uttered  the  vow:  "With  unbroken  faith, 
through  every  peril  and  privation,  we  here  devote 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  our  country's  cause." 
Against  such  a  spirit  it  was  folly  to  struggle,  and 
the  House  of  Peers  reluctantly  assented  to  the  bill. 

This  great  contest  has  been,  as  we  said,  renewed, 
and  on  the  27th  of  August  of  this  year  a  meeting, 
greater  by  a  hundred  thousand  persons,  was  held  at 
Birmingham.  "A  quarter  of  a  million  of  people 
came,"  says  an  eye-A\itness,  "people  who  can't 
vote,  but  only  think — people  who  paj^  taxes,  but 
who  have  no  political  rights  which  the  privileged 
classes  have  hitherto  felt  bound  to  respect."  The 
particular  attraction  was  the  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  evening,  at  which  an  address  was  to  be 
presented  to  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Scholefield,  his 
fellow  -  member  of  Parliament  for  Birmingham. 
The  hall  was  full — that  is  to  say,  six  thousand  per- 
sons were  wedged  into  it — a  larger  number,  we  sup- 
pose, than  could  stand  in  any  room  in  this  country. 
The  Birmingham  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world.  It  is  145  feet  long  by  65  feet  broad 
and  05  high.  Its  decorations  are  very  brilliant, 
and  the  organ  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other.  In 
this  bright  theatre  the  eager  crowd  gathered  in  the 
evening  to  sec  and  hear  the  one  Englishman  whom 
of  all  Englishmen  Americans  would  most  gladly 
hear  and  see. 

When  John  Bright  came  forward  the  audience 
rose  in  a  body.  "The  cheering  was  as  continuous 
as  Niagara,  and  was  caught  up  and  rolled  back  into 
the  hall  in  great  waves  of  sound  by  the  20,000  out- 
Bide."  This  acclamation  lasted  for  six  minutes  by 
the  watch,  during  which  Mr.  Bright  stood  quietly 
gazing  at  the  roaring  multitude,  but  without  mak- 
ing a  sign.  He  is  a  strongly-built  man  of  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  straight,  thick, 
gray  hair,  and  broad  brow  overhanging  prominent 
eves,  with  tightly-closed  lips,  and  the  lower  half 
of  the  face  too  long  for  symmetry.    His  eyes  alone 


tenderly  replied  to  the  ardor  of  the  immense  salu- 
tation. When  the  thunder  of  applause  died  away 
he  began  to  speak  very  slowly  and  deliberately, 
with  notes  before  him,  to  which  he  seldom  recurred. 
Yet  one  who  knows  him  well  says  that  his  habit  is 
to  prepare  long  before  and  thoroughly  to  elaborate 
any  important  speech  like  that  of  this  occasion. 
The  American  to  whose  published  letter  in  the 
Tribune  we  are  indebted  for  this  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  orator  was  most  impressed  by  his  power 
— the  mental  and  moral  force  of  the  man.  Yet  the 
tone  of  his  speech  was  most  moderate,  making  the 
invective  and  sarcasm  only  the  more  effective.  The 
drollery  was  not  less  fine ;  and  although  the  orator's 
voice  was  almost  gone  during  the  last  half-hour, 
the  art  with  which  the  disability  was  made  to  serve 
his  purpose  was  consummate.  Gathering  himself 
at  the  very  close  he  said :  "The  address  which  has 
been  presented  to  me  referred  to  the  time  of  1832. 
I  remember  the  time  well.  My  young  heart  was 
then  stirred  with- the  trumpet-blast  that  sounded 
from  your  midst.  There  was  no  part  of  this  king- 
dom where  your  voice  was  not  heard.  Let  it  sound 
cgain  /"  And  the  cry  of  the  multitude  rang  through 
the  hall  and  far  out  into  the  night,  as  if  literally  to 
arouse  the  kingdom. 

John  Bright  is  the  living  leader  of  the  English 
people.  No  man  of  equal  power  and  popularity 
ever  spoke  directly  for  and  to  them  so  persuasively 
as  he.  There  have  been  champions  of  the  nobility, 
champions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  orator 
of  the  great  multitude  of  the  population  before  John 
Bright ;  and  the  tone  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
Parliament,  which  Mr.  Briglt  quoted  at  Birming- 
ham, inevitably  reminds  the  reader  of  Macaulay's 
remark  that  the  next  struggle  in  England  would 
be  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people. 
"I  ask,"  cried  Mr.  Lowre,  "if  you  want  venality, 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  the  means  of  intimi- 
dation— if  you  want  impulsive,  unreflecting,  and 
violent  people,  where  will  you  go  to  look  for  them 
— to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom?"  And  speaking  of 
those  who  paid  a  rent  between  seven  and  ten  pounds, 
he  added:  "  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  were 
disfranchised  altogether."  John  Bright's  reply  to 
this  was  simply  a  defiance  in  the  name  of  the  En- 
glish workingmen.  He  said  that  the  accession  of 
Lord  Derby  to  office  was  a  declaration  of  war  against 
them,  and  the  workingmen  thundered  in  reply  that 
they  accepted  it. 

In  his  Letters  from  England  Louis  Blan  c  describes 
Mr.  Bright  in  a  few  vigorous  touches  which  will  be 
new  to  our  readers,  and  will  leave  upon  their  minds 
a  most  vivid  portrait  of  this  remarkable  leader. 
"A  sonorous  voice,  flashing  eyes,  a  flow  of  words 
that  gushes  forth  like  a  torrent,  and  the  ardor  of  an 
indomitable  conviction — this  is  what  constitutes  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Bright.  He  is  aggressive,  vehement, 
intrepid — intrepid  to  a  fault.  Looking  at  the  air 
with  which  he  attacks  the  aristocracy,  in  the  classic 
land  of  aristocracy,  one  feels  that  he  is  one  of  those 
great  wrestlers  who  require  great  obstacles  and 
great  adversaries.  Looking  at  the  air  wi  th  which 
he  braves  public  opinion,  in  a  country  whero  the 
despotism  of  public  opinion  forms  the  con  nterpoise 
to  liberty,  one  feels  that  he  believes  himself  capa- 
ble of  mastering  the  people  while  in  the  very  act 
of  arming  them  against  himself.  In  the  midst  of 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  I  attics  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkermann  he  was  to  be  heard  thun- 
dering against  the  Crimean  War,  and  calling  it  a 
blood-stained  folly.    At  the  height  of  tho  irritation 
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produced  by  the  affair  of  the  Trent  he  was  to  be 
heard  extolling  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
proposing  it  to  the  world  as  a  model,  and  rushing 
forward  with  a  sort  of  savage  pride  to  affront  the 
reproach  of  not  having  an  English  heart.  At  once 
austere  and  violent,  Mr.  Bright  is  half  a  Quaker, 
half  a  tribune.  Beneath  every  one  of  the  figures 
employed  by  his  eloquence,  always  substantial 
though  always  animated,  passion  is  heard  growl- 
ing. Statistics  are  brandished  by  him  as  a  club 
would  be  by  a  muscular  arm.  When  he  recom- 
mends peace  at  any  price  he  does  so  in  words 
which  seem  to  sound  the  charge.  In  Rome  he 
would  have  been  the  man  of  the  Forum ;  in  En- 
gland he  is  before  all  the  man  of  the  Hustings. 
But  for  that  very  reason  he  is  ill  at  ease  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  a  portion  of  his  strength 
sometimes  abandons  him,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  evidently  unsuited  to  his  stormy  elo-» 
quence." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  observer  at  Birmingham 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  says:  "To  judge  him 
rightly,  and  to  give  him  full  credit,  one  ought  to 
hear  Mr.  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  speaks  to  an  audience  not  friendly,  but  critical 
and  hostile,  disliking  equally  the  speaker  and  his 
cause,  and  feeling  or  affecting  a  contempt  for  any 
talent  not  nurtured  in  its  classical  schools.  That 
John  Bright  commands  the  attention  and  compels 
the  admiration,  delighted  against  its  own  will,  of 
such  a  House,  is  probably  the  best  evidence  of  his 
marvelous  powers  as  an  orator." 


If  any  passenger  in  the  streets  of  Mew  York  could 
be  supposed  to  have  time  enough  to  stop  and  read 
the  ballads  which  are  strung  along  the  railing  of 
St.  Paul's  in  Yesey  Street,  or  sometimes  along  the 
Park  railing,  or  on  a  smaller  scale  and  a  shorter 
line,  in  a  few  other  public  places,  he  would  find  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  sheerest  sentimentality,  broad 
farce,  and  indecency,  although  to  the  credit  of  the 
town  the  last  is  the  least  frequent  element.  There 
is  always  some  allusion  to  the  chief  current  topics  of 
the  time.  The  heroes  of  the  hour  are  duly  honored. 
The  jokes  and  slang  of  the  newspapers,  the  theatres, 
and  the  street,  are  all  reflected  upon  these  little 
sheets,  and  the  songs  which  are  every  where  sud- 
denly sung,  and  which  come  from  nobody  knows 
where,  and  the  words  of  which  are  generally  un- 
known to  the  singers  of  the  melody,  are  very  sure  to 
be  found  tranquilly  flapping  in  the  gusts  upon  these 
iron  railings. 

Despite  the  steady  and  generous  influx  of  Ger- 
mans we  remain  still  an  unmusical  people,  so  that 
there  are  no  places  in  which  you  are  sure  to  hear 
the  songs  of  the  day.  The  music  cellars  and  con- 
cert saloons  upon  Broadway  and  elsewhere  are  of 
another  kind  than  the  retreats  in  London  of  which 
Thackeray  is  so  fond  of  telling,  and  to  which  young 
Give  Xewcome  repairs  in  the  ingenuous  hope  of  see- 
ing the  world.  The  London  cider-cellars  offer  a 
very  coarse  refreshment,  but  it  is  very  characteristic. 
There  the  searcher  after  truth  may  study  the  people 
in  the  songs  they  love  to  hear ;  and  he  will  proba- 
bly hear  nothing  worse  than  those  which  the  gay 
circles  of  Paris  assemble  to  hear  Th&rtet  sing.  In- 
deed, the  songs  of  the  cellar  in  London  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  or  even  generally  offensive  on  the 
score  of  morality.  There  are  enough  of  such,  but 
they  are  not  the  staple.  The  most  popular  arc 
songs  of  a  certain  kind  of  sentimental  and  even 
moral  commonplace,  with  plentiful  nonsense  and 


coarse  comedy  which  is  not  in  the  least  comical. 
Much  of  the  humor  is  in  the  local  method  and  allu- 
sion which  are  meaningless  to  a  stranger.  But  a 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  All  the  Year  Round,  who 
speaks  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  popular  song, 
and  who  is  appalled  that  Campbell's  "Battle  of  the 
Baltic"  should  have  given  place  to  "  Coster-mongor 
Joe,"  seems  to  us  to  confuse  facts.  The  naval  songs 
of  Campbell  are  succeeded  by  Tennyson's  Charge  at 
Balaklava;  and  "My  Pretty  Jane"  and  the  "Rose 
of  Allandale"  by  ''Annie  Laurie,"  while  "Coster 
monger  Joe,"  like  our  negro  minstrelsy,  is  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun. 

Besides,  more  than  half  of  the  popularity  of  a  song 
is  in  the  melody,  and  the  words  are  taken  as  they 
come.  The  difference  of  popularity,  for  instance, 
between  "Jim  Crow"  and  any  comparatively  un 
known  negro  song  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
»  "Jim  Crow"  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  kind,  and 
by  far  the  most  striking  in  tune.  So  with  Mr, 
Fosters  song,  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  and  others, 
the  melody  was  sung,  played,  and  ground  until  we 
expected  to  hear  the  calves  low  it  and  the  cocks 
crow  it,  but  the  words  were  known  to  very  few. 
Then  there  is  often  a  vague  but  recognizable  hu- 
mor in  the  broad  farce  of  many  of  the  songs  which 
justifies  their  popularity.  It  seems  that  the  "  Ger- 
man Band"  was  an  immensely  popular  song  in 
London.  It  described  the  woes  of  the  husband 
of  Susannah,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  player  of 
the  flageolet  in  a  German  band,  who  ultimately 
"  went  for  a  sojer"  in  America  and  was  shot.  But 
there  is  something  comical  in  such  lines  as  these  * 

"The  French  horn  was  in  C,  and  the  flageolet  in  G, 
And  the  rest  of  them  all  out  of  tune; 
But  amid  this  awful  row  there  wa3  somehow 
One  who  won  the  heart  of  Susannah, 
Who  stood  laughing  at  the  window,  while  the  German 
flageolet 

Winked  at  her  in  a  most  reckless  manner." 

This  is  simply  the  humor  of  folly  and  high  spirits, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  contemptible.  The  song  of 
the  Six  Magnificent  Bricks  undoubtedly  requires 
the  melody  to  explain  its  popularity.  It  is  merely 
jolly  nonsense;  but  there  is  something  genuinely 
comical  in  the  picture  of  hundreds  of  people  atten- 
tively listening  to  it  and  pealing  out  the  chorus  ■ 

"Myself  and  some  friends  once  thinking  there  would  be 
no  harm 

Went  for  a  walk,  a  row,  walking  arm  in  arm, 
The  night  it  was  dark,  the  streets  were  very  calm 
When  we  went  out  for  a  spree; 
Said  Jones,  now  what  do  I  tell  you,  my  boys, 

Hurrah,  hurrah! 
Louder,  for  that  isn't  half  a  noise, 

Hurrah,  hurrah! 
Then  we  struck  up  the  bag-pipes  once  again 
To  let  the  people  see 
That  we,  six  magnificent  brick?, 
Had  made  up  our  minds  for  a  ppree. 
Fal  de  loodle,  fal  de  ral  doodleum, 
Argh!  argh!  there's  Sal  and  Methtisalem, 
Argh!  argh!  they're  gone  to  Jerusalem, 
Doodleum,  doodleum  day." 

Such  things  are  certainly  very  trivial  and  fooli.-h 
when  we  gravely  read  them.  Hut  there  is  a  free- 
masonry of  youth  which  explains  and  justifies  this 
nonsense  and  all  other.  The  man  who  has  no  non- 
sense in  his  soul  is  fit — well,  he  certainly  is  not  fit 
society  for  a  rainy  day  in  the  country,  nor  for  any 
of  those  many  happy  times  when,  like  the  Presi- 
dent at  Cleveland,  we  wish  to  our  dignity  and 

be  rollicking  children  again.    The  baby  in  arms  is 
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to  be  pitied  whose  parent  does  not  rattle  off  baby- 
talk  :  and  he  who  holds  that  the  nursery  library  is 
complete  without  Mother  Goose  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  a  copy  of  the  Dairyman's  Daugh- 
ter. What — let  us  ask  the  boy  of  fifteen  and  six- 
teen— what  is  more  imposing  and  awe-inspiring  than 
the  College  Senior;  that  paragon  of  men  who  con- 
quers wherever  he  comes,  and  who  is  fondly  and 
far-off  copied  by  the  admiring  crew  of  the  high 
school  ?  Yet  unquestionably  superior  among  mor- 
tals as  he  is,  the  College  Senior  is  also  human.  He 
has  been  known  to  smile,  to  shout,  to  roar,  to  rattle. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  touching  illustration  of  the  fraternity 
of  our  common  human  nature  that  if  the  College 
Senior  should  arrive  in  London  he  would  probably 
go  to  the  cider-cellar  and  the  concert  saloon  before 
he  went  to  court.  He  would  be  gladly  and  enthusi- 
astically one  of  that  distinguished  company  of  re- 
spectable and  middle-aged  people,  who  are  described 
by  our  friend  in  A 11  the  Year  Round  as  declaring  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  that  they  were  "Coster- 
monger  Joe."  If  the  energy  of  his  performance 
should  draw  the  attention  of  the  hall  to  him,  and  the 
College  Senior  should  be  called  upon  to  favor  the 
company  with  a  song,  he  would  probably  throw 
them  into  an  ecstasy  with  a  song  which  beats  the 
cider-cellar  with  its  own  weapons  : 

"Right  in  the  middle  of  the  boom-jing-jing, 
The  boom-jing-jing,  the  boom-jing-jing, 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  boom-jing-jing — 

All  on  a  summer's  day. 
I  dee,  I  da,  the  boom-jing-jing,  the  boom-jing-jing, 
I  dee,  I  da,  the  boom-jing-jing,  I  oh! 
So  sal  lul  lul  la,  so  sal  lul  lul  la, 
So  sal  lul  lul  la,  1  ho ! 

Rip,  slap,  set  him  up  again — set  him  up  again, 
Set  him  up  again,  rip,  slap,  set  him  up  again, 
All  on  a  summer's  day." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  blending  of  dignity,  precision, 
and  solemn  mystery  to  the  rapturous  encore  which 
would  be  sure  to  follow  this  effusion  from  those  who 
are  delighted  with  the  celebrated  ditty  of  the  Lon- 
don cellar  circles : 

uJog  along,  jog  along,  jog  along,  boys! 
Jog  along,  boys,  with  a  rattle  and  noise 
Jog  along,  jog  along,  jog  along,  boys, 
Jog  along,  boys,  hurrah!" 

The  College  Senior  would  probably  gravely  respond 
with  "The  Taylor  No.  1;" 

"It's  on  the  Russ,  or  on  the  pave,  or  on  the  cobble-stones, 
We  strike  right  into  a  2.40  gait  and  rattle  out  I's  dry 

bones ; 

And  we'll  show  what  we  can  do  if  we  ever  get  into  a 
tussle ; 

For  we'll  off  with  our  coats,  and  roll  up  our  sleeves,  and 
get  right  on  our  muscle. 

Chorus. 

She  is  a  gay  bird,  a  night-owl,  a  wide-awake  old  soul — 
The  pride  of  old  Buffalo  as  every  body  knows, 
The  pride  of  old  Buffalo,  as  I  have  sung  for  fun ; 
And  they  call  her  the  bloody  hose-carriage — the  Tay- 
lor No.  1." 

Indeed,  the  merely  superficial  student  of  the  Col- 
lege Senior  knows  little  of  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
secret  songs  of  his  life ;  and  a  traveler  fresh  from 
the  London  concert  saloons,  or  from  a  faithful  in- 
vestigation of  their  lyric  literature,  would  be 
amazed  to  find  identically  the  same  kind  of  humor 
in  the  relaxations  of  the  Senior  upon  this  side  of 
the  water.  Many  of  the  college  comic  songs  are 
merely  adaptations  of  the  cider-cellar  favorites,  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  such  fa- 


vorites is  their  celebration  of  the  loves  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  drive  butcher-carts,  or  preside  over 
cooking  ranges,  or  make  the  snowy  bed,  or  follow 
some  other  necessary  and  reputable  business  which 
the  Muse  has  hitherto  disdained  to  sing.  Thus  one 
of  the  favorites  of  the  year  in  "  swell"  circles  within 
the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  Bow  is  "  Sal  and  Me- 
thuselah," of  which  this  is  one  stanza: 

"You  must  know  that  Sal  was  a  smart  young  gal, 
And  her  fame  had  traveled  far; 
And  an  oyster-stand  she  kept  in  the  Strand 
Not  a  mile  from  Temple  Bar. 
Her  lover  rose  up  each  morning  at  five, 
And  he  dress'd  by  the  light  of  a  star; 
He  was  a  dog-destroyer  at  a  sausage  machine, 
This  young  Methuselah." 

Chorus. 

"The  lady  was  fair,  let  me  declare, 
The  gent  tall  and  muscular ; 
And  held  in  respect  by  one  and  all 
Were  Sal  and  Methuselah." 

This  is  in  the  same  vein  as  "Polly  Perkins"  of 
the  college  circles : 

"I'm  a  broken-hearted  milkman,  in  grief  I'm  array'd, 
Thro'  keeping  of  the  company  of  a  young  servant-maid 
Who  lived  on  board-wages,  the  house  to  keep  clean, 
In  a  gentleman's  family  near  Abingdon  Green. 
Chorus. 

Oh,  she  was  beautiful  as  a  butterfly  and  as  proud  as  a 
queen, 

Was  pretty  little  Polly  Perkins  of  Abingdon  Green!" 

The  ballad  relates  the  hopelessness  of  the  milk- 
man's suit  by  reason  of  the  lofty  pride  of  his  Dul- 
cinea : 

"Oh  the  man  that  has  me  must  have  silver  and  gold, 
Must  have  a  chariot  to  ride  in,  must  be  handsome  and 
bold ; 

His  hair  must  be  curly  as  any  watch-spring, 
And  his  whiskers  as  big  as  a  brush  for  clothing!" 

The  final  catastrophe  introduces  a  probable  friend 
of  the  gay  young  dog-destroyer  at  a  sausage  ma- 
chine : 

"In  six  months  she  was  married,  this  hard-hearted  girl. 
But  it  wasn't  a  viscount,  and  it  wasn't  an  earl, 
It  wasn't  a  baronite;  'twas  a  shade  or  two  wuss; 
'Twas  a  bow-legged  conductor  of  a  two-penny  'bus!" 

In  all  this  kind  of  song  there  is  a  sly  vein  of  sat- 
ire, which  seems  to  escape  the  observation  of  those 
who  deplore  that  the  ballads  of  Phillis  and  Chloe 
have  disappeared  before  those  of  Sal  and  Polly  Ann. 
These  songs  ridicule  in  the  most  joyous  manner 
the  high-stepping  sorrows  and  romance  of  the  ope- 
ratic-pastoral divinities,  and  at  the  same  time  gen- 
tly remind  us  that  Polly  down  stairs  has  very  much 
the  same  humanity  as  Lady  Wilhelmina  Dorothea 
in  the  parlor.  Half  of  the  sentimental  ballads  that 
lie  upon  pianos  and  are  sung  "so  sweetly"  by  the 
domestic  prime  donne  are  not  half  so  genuine  as 
this  ditty  called  "Mince-meat:" 

"  My  sweet-heart  was  not  a  beauty  bright, 
Nor  yet  outright  a  perfect  fright ; 
She  was  only  cook  to  a  barrownite, 

And  her  name  was  Polly  Ann. 
When  her  onions  she  peeled  I  could  almost  cry. 

As  adoring  before  her  I  knelt ; 
But  when  she  chopp'd  mince-meat  at  Christmas  time, 

What  tranquil  enjoyment  I  felt  I 
While  her  mince-meat  knife  went 
Chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop  chop,  chop  chop  chop, 

Chop  chop  chop,  chopety  chopcty  chop." 

Sometimes  the  satire  is  more  subtle,  as  in  the 
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Harvard  College  song  of  G.  Washington,  which 
tells  an  old  story  in  an  entirely  new  style : 
There  lived  once  a  plunder, 
Willi  a  son,  his  only  love; 
To  whom,  upon  his  birthday, 
A  bran-new  axe  he  guv. 

The  planter  had  a  garding, 

All  filled  with  appel-trces, 
Which  for  the  city  market 

He  was  trying  for  to  rceze. 

The  boy  he  takes  the  hatchet, 

Quite  jolly  and  jocund; 
And  going  to  the  appel-trecs 

He  chops  them  to  the  grand. 

The  father  called  his  servants 

And  ranged  them  in  a  row ; 
M  Who  has  chopped  dow  n  my  appcl-trees 

And  killed  them  root  and  bow  f* 

The  servants  stand  amazed, 

All  drawn  up  in  a  line ; 
Then  comes  a-running  up  to  him 

His  young  and  youthful  fine. 

"  I  can  not  toll  a  lie,  pa," 

The  youthful  boy  began; 
lt'Twas  I  that  chopped  the  appcl-trees, 

'Twas  I,  your  little  sau." 

Now  who,  then,  was  this  father, 

And  who  his  filial  kin  ? 
It  was  the  noble  Bu-Jirod, 

And  young  G.  Washiugtin. 

MORIAL. 

Then  whoso  takes  a  hatchet 

And  appel-trees  chops  down, 
If  he  lives  long  enough  will  be 

A  great  and  pious  mown. 

Thcro  is  a  breezy  fun  in  this  which  is  delicious, 
and  the  moral  improvement  of  young  G.  "Washing- 
tin's  story  is  not  less  edifying  than  that  of  more 
solemn  versions.  Our  friend  in  All  the  Year 
Round  says  that  "very  many  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  present  day  are  destitute  of  sentiment,  desti- 
tute of  sense,  destitute  of  humor.  They  are  only 
tolerable  because  their  vulgarly  nonsensical  words 
are  smothered  in  pleasing  music.  AVe  need  not 
search  far  in  order  to  discover  that  the  public  to 
whom  they  arc  addressed  tolerate  them  because  they 
have  no  choice.  One  summer's  day  lately  I  was 
present  at  a  bean  feast.  After  dinner  when  con- 
viviality began,  the  gay  young  apprentices  favored 
us  with  some  songs  of  the  Music-Hall  class  and  in 
the  Music-Hall  style.  They  were  well  received ; 
but  when  a  gentleman  present,  one  of  the  old  school, 
sang  Tom  Bowling  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
aroused." 

Tom  Bowling  is  one  of  the  fine  old  songs  un- 
doubtedly of  the  sentimental  heroic  style.  Let  us 
hear  it  still  and  often.  But  because  of  virtue  shall 
there  be  no  cakes  and  ale  ?  Not  less  delightful  and 
humorous  in  its  way  is  the  remembrance  of  dear  old 
Thackeray  intoning  in  his  ricb,  racy  voice,  and  in 
the  truest  and  best  key  of  the  "  Cave  of  Harmony" 
his  delicious  ditty : 

There  were  three  sailors  in  Bristol  city, 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea. 

And  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuit 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jimmy, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billie. 

Now  very  soon  they  were  so  greedy, 
They  didn't  leave  not  one  split  pea. 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 
UI  am  extremely  hungarie." 


Says  gorging  Jim  to  guzzling  Jacky, 
"We've  no  pervisions,  some  must  eat  we." 

Says  guzzling  Jack  to  gorging  Jimmy, 
"  Oh  Jim,  what  a  great  big  fool  ye  be ! 

"There's  little  Bill  which  is  young  and  tender, 
We're  old  and  tough,  so  let's  eat  he." 

"Oh,  Bill,  we  are  going  for  to  kill  and  eat  ye, 
So  undo  the  collar  of  your  chimie." 

When  Bill  received  this  information 
He  pulled  out  his  handkerchie. 

"  Oh !  let  me  say  my  catechism 
As  my  poor  mammy  taught  to  me." 

"Make  haste!  make  haste!"  says  guzzling  Jacky, 
While  Jim  pulled  out  his  snick-er-suee. 

So  Billy  went  up  to  the  maiu-top-gallant  ma.it, 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

He  scarce  had  come  to  the  twelfth  commandment, 
Wheu  up  he  jumps— u  There's  land  I  see! 

There's  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 
And  North  and  South  Amerikee: 

There's  the  British  fleet  a-riding  at  anchor, 
And  Admiral  Ncbon,  K.C.B." 

And  when  they  came  to  the  Admiral's  vessel 
lie  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmie. 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
The  Captain  of  a  Seven  ty-thrce. 


A  pleasant  fact  has  lately  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge which,  as  a  just  tribute  to  an  American  schol- 
ar, we  are  very  glad  to  record.  All  lovers  of  good 
old  English  poetry  know  the  skill  and  learning  of 
Professor  F.  J.  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  whose 
monograph  upon  the  language  of  Chaucer  is  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  works  of  schol- 
arly research  in  contemporary  literature.  Profes- 
sor  Child's  edition  of  the  old  Ballads  is  not  less  ad- 
mirable, and  is  accepted  by  scholars  in  England  as 
well  as  here  as  the  standard  edition.  Now  to  Fro- 
fessor  Child,  as  to  all  lovers  of  the  old  ballads,  it 
has  been  long  known  that  the  original  manuscript 
of  Percy's  Reliqucs  had  disappeared  apparently  be- 
yond recovery  ;  and  yet  the  fact  which  the  Bishop 
mentions,  that  the  ballads  were  not  printed  literal- 
ly from  his  manuscript,  has  naturally  aroused  the 
liveliest  curiosity  to  know  in  what  respects  the 
original  differed  from  the  cop}r. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  the  Reliques 
were  published,  and  the  English  scholars  had  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  manuscript.  But 
Professor  Child,  confident  that  it  was  not  one  of 
the  things  which  easily  perish,  made  through  many 
correspondents  the  most  strenuous  and  sagacious 
inquiries,  until  at  last  some  trace  of  the  probable 
possessors  among  Bishop  Percy's  descendants  was 
obtained.  Tenaciously  following  the  clew,  the  Pro- 
fessor at  last  ascertained  that  the  manuscript,  in 
good  condition,  was  still  in  existence  in  a  remote 
part  of  England,  and  was  owned  in  common  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  family.  Establishing  com- 
munication with  them,  he  finally  obtained  their  as- 
sent, for  a  moderate  sum,  to  a  new  and  exact  publi- 
cation of  the  Avork  from  the  manuscript  itself. 
This  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  for  the  Res- 
toration of  Original  Texts ;  and  that  Society,  com- 
posed of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  England  in 
this  department,  have  confided  the  editorship  to 
Professor  Child.  The  first  truly  accurate  and  com- 
plete edition  of  Percy's  Reliques  will  thus  be  due  to 
the  tenacity  and  accomplishment  of  an  American 
scholar. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  29th  of  September. 
At  home  the  principal  events  of  public  inter- 
est are  confined  to  movements  looking  to  the  com- 
ing political  campaign. 

POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS. 

A  "Southern  Loyalists'  Convention"  met  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  3d  of  September.  The  number  of 
delegates  was  large.  Among  the  prominent  names 
were  Governor  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee ;  Mr.  Speed, 
of  Kentucky,  late  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States;  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  Provisional  Governor 
of  Texas;  Governor  Boreman,  of  West  Virginia; 
Thomas  L.  Durant,  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speed  was 
appointed  Chairman.  A  Convention  of  Northern 
Republicans  was  assembled  in  the  city,  consisting 
of  many  prominent  men,  among  whom  were  Gov- 
ernors Andrew,  Morton,  Hawley,  Ward ;  Senators 
Lane,  Chandler,  Sprague,  Wade,  Wilson  ;  Gener- 
als Butler,  Burnside,  Garfield,  Geary,  Schurz ;  and 
Frederick  Douglas,  the  colored  orator.  This  body 
accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  Southern  Con- 
vention, and  the  members  took  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. The  proceedings  of  the  joint  Convention 
were  marked  by  speeches  in  strong  denunciation 
of  the  course  pursued  by  President  Johnson.  This 
was  especially  notable  in  the  Address,  in  which  the 
President  was  charged  with  grave  political  crimes, 
and  in  the  Resolutions  which  were  passed.  Among 
the  Resolutions  originally  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee was  one  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  for  blacks 
as  Avell  as  whites;  this  was  withdrawn,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  delegates  from  the  Border 
States.  The  "  Committee  on  the  Unreconstructed 
States"  presented  an  address,  in  which  universal 
suffrage  was  demanded ;  this  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority,  the  delegates  from  these  States  only 
voting  upon  it.  This  assemblage  was  in  effect 
rather  a  mass  meeting  than  a  formal  Convention. 
Several  members  of  the  Convention  have  been  trav- 
eling through  the  Northern  States,  making  violent 
speeches  in  opposition  to  the  Administration. 

The  "Republican  Union"  State  Convention  of 
New  York  met  at  Syracuse  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. For  Governor  Mr.  Fenton  was  nominated  by 
acclamation  for  re-election,  and  Colonel  Stewart  L. 
Woodford  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Convention  are  in  the  main  a 
statement  and  indorsement  of  the  general  line  of 
polic}r  advocated  by  the  majority  in  Congress  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Administration.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences,  extracted  and  abridged  from  the 
Resolutions,  embody  the  most  essential  principles : 

"The  Union  of  the  United  State3  is  perpetual,  and  no 
power  exists  in  the  Federal  Government  or  in  the  several 
States  rightly  to  dissolve  or  destroy  it."  The  right  of  ju- 
risdiction of  the  General  Government  over  a  State  and  its 
inhabitants  can  not  be  lost  by  the  rebellion  of  a  State  or 
of  its  people.  But  a  State  may  by  rebellion  uso  far  in 
fact  rupture  its  relations  to  the  Union  as  to  suspend  its 
power  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  pos- 
sessed under  the  Constitution."  In  such  case  the  Federal 
Government  may  wage  war  for  its  subjection,  "using  for 
that  purpose  all  the  powers  of  the  laws  of  war,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  laws  of  nations;"  and  when  that  end  has 
been  accomplished  it  belongs  to  the  Legislative  power  of 
the  Government  to  determine  at  what  time  the  State  may 
safely  resume  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  privileges  un- 
der the  Constitution,  "which  have  been  suspended  by  its 
own  wrong;  and  the  doctrine  that  such  State  has  kept 


perfect  and  unimpaired  all  its  rights  and  privileges  while 
in  rebellion  and  war,  to  be  used  at  its  option,  and  is  in 
itself  to  judge  when  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  resume 
their  enjoyment,  is  false  and  pernicious;  and  the  other 
doctrine,  that  the  President  is  alone  sole  judge  of  the  pe- 
riod when  such  suspension  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
State  permitted  to  resume  its  power  in  the  Union,  is  equal- 
ly unsound — The  pending  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, proposed  by  Congress. .  .  .commends  itself  by  its  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  moderation  to  every  patriotic  heart : 
and  when  any  of  the  late  insurgent  States  shall  adopt  that 
Amendment  such  State  should  at  once,  by  its  loyal  Rep- 
resentatives, be  permitted  to  resume  its  place  in  Congress." 
The  Resolutions  further  declare,  in  substance,  that  the 
continual  absence  of  ten  of  the  late  insurgent  States  in 
Congress  is  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  change  growing  out 
of  late  events,  and  that  "their  claim  to  enter  Congress 
before  that  change  is  acknowledged  is  a  demand  that  a 
bloody  attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union  shall  be  rewarded 
with  increased  representation  of  political  power."  An- 
other Resolution  charges  that  "  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  denouncing  as  unconstitutionally  incompe- 
tent the  Congress  whose  authority  he  has  officially  recog- 
nized, convicts  himself  of  usurpation  of  power;"  and  that 
the  massacres  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  "should  ad- 
monish him  that  his  policy  encourages  a  spirit  fatal  to 
tranquillity,  and  which  indefinitely  delays  the  restoration 
of  the  Union." 

A  Convention  of  the  "National  Union"  party  of 
New  York  met  at  Albany  on  the  11th  of  September. 
This  party  is  composed  of  those  who,  irrespectivo 
of  former  political  affiliations,  propose  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  President,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Congress,  set  forth  in  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  August  14.  The  Convention  was, 
however,  really  one  of  the  Democratic  part}',  al- 
though there  were  many  members  who  had  formerly 
acted  with  the  Republican  party.  The  "platform" 
adopted  declares  that  "  the  Democratic  and  National 
Union  electors  of  the  State  of  New  York  reaffirm 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Convention  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  August  last;"  and  that 
tbev  hold  inviolate  the  faith  of  the  nation  "pledged 
at  various  times,  and  finally  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  proclamation  of  amnesty  of  May  29,  1865, 
which  fully,  lawfully,  and  finally  restored  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  who  in  their 
State  Conventions  and  Legislatures  fulfilled  every 
required  condition,  and  who  by  their  delegations  in 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  gave  every  needful 
pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  renewed  acceptance 
of  the  issues  of  the  war."  Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman, 
Democrat,  now  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
nominated  for  Governor ;  and  Mr.  Robert  FI.  Pruyn, 
formerly  Whig,  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  autumn,  elections  thus  far  held  give  some 
indications  of  the  result  of  the  pending  political 
campaign. — In  Vermont  the  whole  Republican  tick- 
et succeeded  by  even  more  than  the  usual  large  ma- 
jority.— In  Maine,  where  some  doubts  had  been  en- 
tertained as  to  the  result,  and  where  the  vote  was 
very  full,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
had  a  majority  of  about  28,000,  a  large. increase 
upon  the  former  preponderance  ;  and  the  party 
elected  its  entire  list  of  Members  of  Congress. — In 
New  Jersey  the  Legislature  being  convened  in  spe- 
cial session,  Mr.  A.  G.  Cattell,  Pepublican,  was 
chosen  Senator  in  Congress  to  fill  the  seat  declared 
void  by  the  declared  irregularity  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Stockton,  Democrat;  and  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  proposed  by  Congress  was  ratified  on 
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the  11th  of  September,  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
by  34  to  24,  and  in  the  Senate  by  11  to  10.  New 
Jersey  is  thus  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

tiiic  president's  tour. 

The  tour  of  the  President,  undertaken  ostensibly 
merely  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  assumed  in  the  end  the  aspect  of  a  polit- 
ical journey,  the  President  taking  occasion  at  al- 
most every  point  to  speak  in  advocacy  of  his  own 
policy,  and  in  condemnation  of  that  proposed  by 
Congress.  At  many  places  the  reception  accorded 
to  him  was  rather  that  to  be  expected  by  a  candi- 
date- for  political  favor  than  that  due  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation.  This  tendency  was  only 
slightly  apparent  until  after  the  party  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
entered  upon  the  region  of  the  West.  The  general 
purport  of  the  President's  speeches,  which  were 
sometimes  brief  and  sometimes  elaborated,  was  that 
he  had  been  faithful  to  the  principles  held  by  the 
party  which  elected  him,  and  that  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  that  policy  being,  in  brief,  to  restore 
to  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible  all  the  States,  with 
all  their  rights  as  such  unimpaired.  Mr.  Seward 
also  spoke  frequently,  and  to  the  same  general  pur- 
port. 

After  passing  into  Ohio  some  insults  were  at 
various  places  offered  to  the  President,  to  which  he 
responded  in  kind.  At  Detroit  the  interruption  to 
his  speech  was  marked,  and  was  replied  to  with 
extreme  sharpness,  the  President  speaking  with 
unusual  bitterness  of  Congress.  A  strong  disposi- 
tion had  in  the  mean  while  been  manifested  to  show 
honor  to  General  Grant  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The 
party  reached  Chicago  on  the  5th  of  September, 
several  disgraceful  scenes  having  occurred  at  va- 
rious intermediate  points.  For  example,  at  Battle 
Creek  the  President  was  met  with  hootings  from  a 
portion  of  the  crowd.  He  said,  as  reported,  "  I 
know  some  who  have  not  civility  enough  to  receive 
a  fellow  -  citizen  passing  through  your  town.  I 
know  there  are  some  so  far  lost  to  duty  and  propri- 
ety that  they  can  not  receive  a  fellow-citizen  at 
their  own  home.  There  are  some  among  you  who 
have  not  respect  enough  for  themselves  to  hear  re- 
speotftdly  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Ration." 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Douglas  Monument  was  performed  on  the  Gth  of 
September.  General  John  A.  Dix  pronounced  a 
laudatory  oration  upon  the  life  and  career  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  President  spoke  briefly  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  but  making  no  definite  political  allu- 
sion. Mr.  Seward  also  spoke,  stating  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  pronounce  the  oration  this  day.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  comply  with  this  request.  He 
was  glad  that  he  had  declined,  and  that  the  task 
had  fallen  to  the  hands  of  one  so  capable,  and  whose 
oration  "would  live  long  after  those  who  heard  it 
had  perished,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument 
had  crumbled  into  dust."  He  believed  that  "  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  would  live 
in  the  memory  and  homage  of  mankind  equally  with 
the  Washingtons  and  the  Hamiltons  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary age  ;"  and  for  himself  he  asked  no  higher 
commendation  than  that  when  in  future  ages  man- 
kind "should  mark  and  read  the  trials  of  this  our 
beloved  country  under  the  administrations  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  that  they  may 
find  that  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 


Douglas  I  was  in  true  association  with  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  David  G.  Farragut,  and  with  all  the 
great  heroes  and  all  the  great  statesmen  who  have 
given  to  the  American  people  a  new  lease  of  life — a 
life  that  I  now  feel  able  to  defy  faction,  sedition, 
and  powerful  enemies  to  destroy  now  or  hereafter." 

On  the  7th  the  party  left  for  St.  Louis.  The 
journey  through  Illinois  was  marked  by  several 
instances  of  insult  offex'ed  to  the  President,  to  which 
he  sometimes  replied.  At  St.  Louis,  on  the  8th, 
the  reception  was  altogether  enthusiastic.  Here 
he  received  an  invita^on,  signed  by  Mayor  Mon- 
roe of  New  Orleans,  and  many  others,  requesting 
him  to  visit  that  city,  and  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  people  for  the  "consummate  ability"  with 
which  he  had  advocated  "  the  permanent  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  and  the  salvation  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  on  this  continent,  at  the  Nortli  as 
well  a6  the  South,  so  that  the  Southern  Common- 
wealths may  be  saved  and  their  people  gather  af- 
fectionately around  your  august  administration, 
encouraging  alike  by  their  councils  and  support." 
This  invitation  was  declined.  At  St.  Louis  the 
President  made  the  longest  speech  which  he  deliv- 
ered after  leaving  New  York.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  action  of  Congress,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  the  increase  of  pay  which  the  mem- 
bers had  voted  to  themselves. 

St.  Louis  being  the  proposed  limit  of  the  tour, 
the  party  commenced  their  return  on  the  10th. 
At  Indianapolis  a  scene  of  great  tumult  occurred, 
and  in  the  melee  several  persons  were  wounded  by 
pistol  shots  and  beaten.  The  Common  Council  of 
Cincinnati,  by  a  large  majority,  refused  to  tender 
to  the  President  the  hospitalities  of  the  City.  A 
brilliant  reception  was,  however,  given  by  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens.  The  Common  Council  of  Pitts- 
burg refused  to  give  a  formal  invitation  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  visit  the  place.  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  May- 
or, wrote  in  reply  to  a  request  to  be  present:  "I 
should  be  pleased  to  assist  in  doing  honor  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  if  1  had  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  he  would  refrain  upon 
the  occasion  referred  to  from  stigmatizing  those 
whose  views  of  reconstruction  coincide  with  my 
own  as  traitors  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  line. 
The  speeches  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  in  other 
cities  will  prevent  me  from  believing  that  he  will. 
I  am  therefore  constrained,  by  self-respect,  to  de- 
cline your  invitation."  The  speech  of  the  President 
was  interrupted  by  shouts  and  cries  for  Grant  and 
Farragut,  and  he  was  unable  to  finish  it.  The 
party  returned  by  way  of  Harrisburg  and  Balti- 
more, where  they  were  warmly  received,  and  ar- 
rived at  Washington  on  the  loth  of  September,  the 
tour  having  occupied  eighteen  days. 

PRUSSIA  AND  HER  ACQUISITIONS. 

The  full  text  of  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  has  been  published.  It  is  in  effect  the  same 
as  noted  in  our  Record  for  October.  The  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  Bavaria  provides  that  Bava- 
ria shall  pay  20,000,000  florins  (about  $8,000,000) 
as  indemnity  for  war  expenses ;  and  shall  recog- 
nize thd  stipulation  of  the  treat}'  with  Austria; 
and,  in  order  to  rectify  the  frontier,  shall  cede  cer- 
tain districts  to  Prussia.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
settlement  of  custom-house  regulations,  it  being 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  levy  of  navigation 
duties  on  the  Rhine  shall  be  suppressed. 

The  motives  and  policy  of  Prussia  in  making  the 
recent  additions  to  her  territory  are  set  forth  in  a 
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speech  by  the  King  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  says  that  the  "Governments  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  and  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort,  by  their 
participation  in  the  hostile  attitudo  of  the  late  Diet, 
placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  open  war  against 
Prussia;"  they  declined  neutrality  and  alliance  of- 
fered by  Prussia,  and  4 '  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  Austria  against  Prussia,"  appealing  to  arms, 
and  the  decision  has  been  against  them.  Political 
necessity  forced  Prussia  not  to  restore  to  these  Gov- 
ernments the  power  of  which  the}''  had  been  de- 
prived, for  they  could,  in  case  their  independence 
was  maintained,  cause  difficulties  to  the  policy  and 
military  action  of  Prussia;  hence  it  was  necessary 
to  unite  these  states  with  Prussia.  The  King  was 
aware  that  only  a  part  of  the  population  of  these 
states  shared  in  the  conviction  of  this  necessity ;  but 
while  he  respected  the  attachment  of  these  people 
to  their  ancient  dynasties,  he  believed  that  they 
would  soon  become  reconciled  to  the  change.  The 
decree  of  annexation  is  brief.    It  reads : 

"  (1.)  We  take  for  ourselves  and  our  successor?,  in  vir- 
tue of  Article  55  of  the  Prussian  Constitution,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  of  the  Electorate 
of  llesse,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  City  of 
Frankfort. — (2.)  The  definitive  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  those  countries  with  the  Prussian  territory,  according 
to  Article  2  of  the  Constitution,  will  be  fixed  by  a  special 
law  (3.)  The  Minister  of  State  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  present  measure." 

On  the  1st  of  September  a  deputation  from  Han- 
over received  an  audience  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 
By  whom  this  deputation  was  appointed  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  consisted  of  several  high  official 
functionaries.  Their  object  was  to  induce  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  forego  his  determination  to  annex  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  They  admitted  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  had  decided  that  Prussia  was  called 
upon  to  become  the  leading  Power  of  the  new  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  that  she  must  have  all 
the  power  and  authority  requisite  for  "the  effective 
execution  of  her  historic  mission."  But  they  urged 
that  for  this  it  was  not  necessary  to  destroy  the 
separate  political  existence  of  Hanover.  They 
urged  that  the  military  authority  conceded  to  Prus- 
sia would  prevent  the  possibility  that  Hanover 
should  ever  become  "an  unreliable  neighbor  to  the 
crown  of  Prussia;"  and,  moreover,  if  the  King  of 
Prussia  objected  to  the  present  King  of  Hanover, 
he  was  ready  to  renounce  the  crown  to  his  son  and 
heir.  The  question,  they  thought,  was  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  acquire  "two  millions  of  faith- 
ful allies  or  as  many  unwilling  subjects."  It  could 
not,  they  added,  be  agreeable  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia "to  dethrone  a  prince  whose  dynasty,  which  has 
been  connected  with  the  country  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  who  equally  wears  his  crown  by  the 
Grace  of  God,"  because,  taking  a  different  view  of 
Federal  law,  he  considered  himself  not  at  liberty  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  King,  and  was 
forced  "by  an  unfortunate  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances" to  employ  his  troops  against  those  of  Prus- 
sia. They  reminded  King  William  that  his  prede- 
cessor had  promised  faithful  support  to  the  father  of 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  hoped  that  he  would  re- 
deem the  promise  ;  thus  gaining,  "  in  the  irrevoca- 
ble conquest  of  many  thousands  of  true  and  thank- 
ful hearts,  far  more  imperishable  laurels  than  the 
subjection  of  a  weak  enemy  can  ever  afford." 

The  King  replied  that  he  appreciated  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  which  had  prompted  the  petition 
of  this  deputation;  but  it  could  not  be  granted. 
He  went  on  to  explain  the  motives  by  which  he  was 


governed.  He  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  "Bund" 
had  been  marked  by  hostility  to  Prussia ;  that  Han- 
over especially  had  maintained  an  "  unfriendly  atti- 
tude toward  Prussia — interrupted  almost  exclusive- 
ly during  the  reign  of  King  Ernest  Augustus— by 
more  intimate  relations,  which,  during  the  political 
complications  of  recent  years,  has  often  become  hos- 
tile without  any  cause  being  given  on  the  part  of 
Prussia. "  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was, 
that  "The  most  mature  examination,  all  the  more 
painful  because  of  my  relationship  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  has  induced  me  to  determine  upon  the 
annexation  as  a  duty  to  relieve  my  Prussia  from 
the  heavy  sacrifices  it  has  brought,  and  the  proba- 
ble return  of  the  dangers  to  be  in  future  apprehend- 
ed from  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Hanover.  I 
trust,"  concluded  the  King,  "that  mutual  confidence 
will  ultimately  lead  to  content." 

The  spokesman  of  the  deputation  replied  that  the 
King's  reply  had  taken  from  them  "the  last  hope 
of  the  preservation  of  any  sort  of  independence." 
This  hope  had  been  based  mainly  upon  the  anticipa- 
tion that  "the  remembrance  of  the  unvar}ring  and 
faithful  devotion  of  the  lamented  King  Ernest  Au- 
gustus to  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia  might  hold 
back  your  Majesty's  mighty  hand  from  striking  his 
Majesty's  son  and  grandson  from  the  roll  of  German 
Sovereigns.  From  this  day  forth,"  the  deputation 
say  in  conclusion,  "  provided  your  Majesty's  determ- 
ination remains  irrevocable,  no  other  resource  re- 
mains for  the  loyal  and  reasonable  Hanoverians 
than  the  endeavor  to  convert  the  bitterness  and  ex- 

j  citement  partially  created  by  the  intention  of  an- 
nexation into  the  sentiment  of  hopeless  resignation 
to  the  unavoidable  decrees  of  Providence." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  various  Governments,  of  which  we  have  only 
a  telegraphic  abstract.  He  says  that  the  recent 
changes  in  Europe  are  favorable  to  France ;  Prussia 
and  Italy  are  drawn  nearer  together  in  ideas  and 

;  interest;  Austria  has  no  hostile  intent;  the  Con- 

!  vention  with  Rome  will  be  loyally  carried  out. 

j  The  navies  of  the  second-class  Powers  assure  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.  He 
justifies  his  offer  of  mediation  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  and  Italy;  and  intimates  the  advisability 
of  the  annexation  of  the  people  having  the  same 
language  and  interests  to  any  of  the  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope.   He  affirms  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance 

j  by  France  of  a  state  of  perfect  militaiy  organiza- 

[  tion,  not  as  a  menace,  but  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  lasting  peace  of  Europe. 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  among  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  against 
the  Turkish  power.   This  appears  to  have  been  sup- 

j  pressed  for  the  moment;  but  the  people  have  made 
earnest  appeals  for  succor  to  the  Christian  Powers 
of  the  world,  especially  to  the  United  States. 

From  the  La  Plata  we  have  accounts  up  to  Au- 
gust 25,  which  report  more  fighting,  but  with  no 

j  definite  result,  between  the  Allies  and  Paraguay. 

j  The  secret  treaty  between  Brazil  and  her  Allies  has 

;  been  brought  to  light.  It  provides  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Paraguay  shall  be  overthrown  ; 
that  the  country  shall  be  stripped  of  arms  and  mu- 

!  nitions  of  war,  the  forts  on  the  river  destroyed  and 
never  rebuilt,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  bo 

,  free.  It  also  not  only  strips  Paraguay  of  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  Brazil, 
but  assigns  }o  the  Argentine  Confederation  a  large 

;  tract  claimed  by  Bolivia.  This  treaty  has  called 
forth  threatening  remonstrances  from  Chili  and  oth- 

;  er  South  American  States. 
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A DUTCHMAN  at  Decatur  married  a  second 
-wife  in  about  a  week  after  the  loss  of  wife 
No.  1.  The  Sabbath  following  the  bride  asked  her 
lord  to  take  her  riding,  and  was  duly  "cut  up"  with 
the  following  response:  "You  tink  I  ride  out  mit 
anoder  voman  so  soon  after  the  death  of  mine  frau  ? 
No,  no." 

Old  Dr.  B  ,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 

York,  practiced  medicine  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country  there,  and  was  noted  as  well  for  his 
kindness  of  heart  as  his  oddity.  Being  aroused  one 
stormy  night  by  a  man  after  "the  Doctor,"  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "  Now  I  am  too  tired  to  go  out.  You 
tell  him  I  am  not  at  home,  and  if  it  is  very  neces- 
sary I  can  go  after  he  is  gone."    Not  without  some 

scruples  Mrs.  B  announced  to  the  man  that  the 

Doctor  was  not  at  home.  The  fellow  then  proceed- 
ed to  tell  a  most  pitiful  story,  when  the  Doctor, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  sympathy  for  the  case, 
sang  out:  "I  guess  I'll  go,  Mary;'1  and  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  to  the  man:  "I'll  go  right  along." 
Mrs.  B  never  lied  for  him  after  that. 


Little  Willie  Northruf,  of  Oswego,  had  been 
bitten  by  mosquitoes,  while  visiting  in  the  country, 
till  his  arms  were  red  and  swollen.  Shortly  after 
his  mother  called  him  to  the  door  to  sec  the  August 
sun  setting  very  red  and  fiery.  He  looked  at  it 
a  while  and  said :  "  'Skcter  bit  it,  mamma !" 


The  following  comes  from  Tuolumne  County, 
California  : 

In  your  June  Number  the  Drawer  tells  a  good 
one  of  a  soldier  who  spoke  of  General  Burnside  as 
an  "old  synagogue,"  which  reminds  me  of  "'anoth- 
er of  the  same,"  which  we  have  all  laughed  over  re- 
peatedly.  Last  fall  Jim  M  was  the  Copperhead 

candidate  for  State  Senator  for  this  county,  and  al- 
though without  the  least  chance  of  being  elected, 
the  party  made  a  great  noise  about  him,  and  among 
the  loudest  was  a  half-witted  Irishman  named  John 
Jackson,  who  lives  in  our  neighborhood.  This  Jack- 
son is  an  inveterate  talker,  and  repudiates  Lindley 
Murray  and  Noah  Webster  on  every  occasion,  for, 
as  he  says  himself,  he  "  niver  heard  tell  on  them." 
So  a  few  days  before  the  election,  when  nothing 
but  politics  was  talked  of,  a  Unionist  asked  Jackson 
if  M  had  any  trade,  calling,  or  profession. 

" Faix  an'  he  has  that,"  said  Jackson,  "for  whin 
he  lived  in  Yark  State  he  wuz  a  dimagog,  so  he 
wuz." 

"Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  the  other. 

"Be  me  sowl  an'  he  wuz,  thin,  for  he  towld  me 
so  hisself,  so  he  did. " 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  a  third  party ;  "it  was 
'  pedagogue,'  not  'demagogue,'  wdiich  he  said." 

At  this  Jackson  commenced  thinking  to  himself, 
and  at  last  said :  "Well,  it's  meself's  not  jist  sure, 
nowr,  whether  it's  a  dimagog  or  a  padygog  he  is, 
but  you  can  bet  your  pile  he's  some  kind  of  a  gog." 
And  ever  since  Jim  answers  to  the  name  of  "Old 
Gog." 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  warn- 
ing to  dead  men  not  to  come  back  by  Spiritualism 
or  otherwise,  in  order  to  hear  what  is  said  about 
them : 

Some  years  since  an  eccentric  old  genius,  called 


Barns,  was  employed  by  a  farmer  living  in  a  town 
some  six  or  seven  miles  westerly  from  the  Penob- 
scot River,  Maine,  to  dig  a  well.  The  soil  and 
stratum  being  mostly  of  sand,  old  Barns,  after  hav- 
ing progressed  downward  about  forty  feet,  found 
one  morning  upon  going  to  work  that  the  well  had 
essentially  caved  in,  and  was  full  nearly  to  the  top. 
So,  having  the  desire  which  men  have  of  knowing 
what  will  be  said  of  them  after  they  are  dead,  and 
no  one  being  yet  astir,  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
rank  growth  of  burdock  by  the  side  of  a  board  fence, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  having  first  left  his  frock 
and  hat  upon  the  windlass  over  the  well.  At  length, 
breakfast  being  ready,  a  boy  was  dispatched  to  call 
him  to  his  meal,  when,  lo !  and  behold!  it  was  seen 
that  Barns  was  buried  in  the  grave  unconsciously 
dug  by  his  own  hands.  The  alarm  was  given  and 
the  family  assembled.  It  was  decided  to  first  eat 
breakfast,  and  then  send  for  the  coroner,  the  min- 
ister, and  his  wife  and  children.  Such  apathy  did 
not  flatter  Barns's  self-esteem  a  bit.  He  waited 
patiently,  determined  to  hear  what  would  be  said 
and  sec  what  was  to  be  seen. 

Presently  all  parties  arrived  and  began  "pro- 
specting" the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  as  people  usu- 
ally do  in  such  cases.  At  length  they  drew  togeth- 
er to  exchange  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  minister  at  once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
had  better  level  up  the  well  and  let  Barns  remain : 
"for,"  he  said,  "he  is  now  beyond  the  temptation 
of  sin,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  will  make  no 
difference  whether  he  is  buried  live  feet  under  the 
ground  or  fifty,  for  he  is  bound  to  come  forth  in  ei- 
ther case."  The  coroner  likewise  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  needless  expense  to  his  family  or  the 
town  to  disinter  him  when  he  was  effectually  bur- 
ied, and  therefore  coincided  with  the  minister.  His 
wife  thought  that  as  "he  had  left  his  hat  and  frock 
it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  dig  him  out  for 
the  rest  of  his  clothes."  And  so  it  was  decided  to 
let  him  remain. 

But  poor  old  Barns,  who  had  no  breakfast,  and 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  inquest, 
lay  quiet  until  the  shades  of  evening  stole  over  the 
landscape,  when  he  departed  to  parts  unknown. 
After  remaining  incognito  for  about  three  years,  one 
morning  he  suddenly  appeared  (hatless  and  frock- 
less  as  he  went)  at  the  door  of  the  old  farmer  for 
whom  he  had  agreed  to  dig  the  unfortunate  well. 
To  say  that  an  avalanche  of  questions  was  rained 
upon  him  as  to  his  mysterious  reappearance,  etc., 
would  convey  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  excitement 
which  his  bodily  presence  created.  But  the  old 
man  bore  it  all  quietly,  and  at  length  informed  them 
that,  finding  himself  buried,  he  waited  to  be  dug 
out  again,  until  all  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
when  he  sat  to  work  to  dig  himself  out,  and  only 
the  day  before  succeeded,  for  his  ideas  being  very 
much  confused,  he  had  dug  very  much  at  random, 
and  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  surface  he 
came  out  in  the  town  of  Holden,  six  miles  east  of 
the  Penobscot  River. 

No  further  explanations  were  asked  for  by  those 
who  were  so  distressed  and  sorrowful  over  his  sup- 
posed final  resting-place. 


An  Oregon  correspondent  sends  the  following: 
In  a  certain  county  the  Chinamen  had  learned  to 
know  the  tax-collector,  and  paid  without  suspicion 
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whenever  he  came  round ;  but  knowing  that  at- 
tempts were  made  to  impose  upon  them,  of  course 
regarded  every  body  else  as  a  swindler.  An  elec- 
tion resulted  in  another  official  being  chosen,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  collect  they  refused  to  pa}r. 
He  was  rather  peremptory,  whereupon  they  seized 
him,  tied  his  wrists  and  ankles  together,  and,  thrust- 
ing a  pole  between  them,  several  of  the  Celestials 
lifted  the  pole,  and  carrying  him  thus,  as  they  would 
a  dressed  pig,  brought  their  captive  up  to  town  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  a 
self-satisfied  'much  catchee  wobber,"  conscious  of 
having  at  the  same  time  rid  themselves  of  an  enemy 
and  rendered  good  service  to  the  community.  The 
joke  was  such  a  good  one,  and  was  so  mercilessly 
kept  alive  by  the  friends  of  the  victim,  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  obliged,  in  self-defense,  to  resign 
his  office  and  quit  the  neighborhood. 


The  readers  of  the  Drawer  no  doubt  remember 
the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  Von-Pkul,  a  Mississippi 
steamer,  that  snagged  and  went  down  on  "Yazoo 
Cut-off,"  below  "  Milliken's  Bend."  On  board  the 
ill-fated  boat  was  a  detachment  of  the  Tenth  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  together 
with  two-thirds  of  the  cabin  passengers.  We  were 
at  the  scene  of  the  accident  within  half  an  hour 
after  its  occurrence,  and  sent  out  our  "gig"  and 
"yawls"  to  pick  up  survivors.  Among  others  saved 
was  an  Irishman,  a  member  of  the  Tenth,  Avhom  we 
found  floating  on  a  piece  of  "bulk-head,"  as  naked 
as  when  born,  with  the  exception  of  a  "  Colt's  army 
revolver"  and  a  sabre  belt  buckled  tightly  around 
him.  When  asked  why  he  encumbered  himself 
with  his  "arms,"  he  responded,  in  true  Irish  style: 
"  Do  you  suppose  I'd  be  payin'  forty  dollars  for  an- 
ither  pistil  ?"  The  reader  will  better  appreciate  it 
when  informed  that  the  price  of  a  "Colt's  army" 
was  but  twenty  dollars,  but  from  frequent  sales  of 
the  weapon  by  enlisted  men  who  were  "hard  up," 
forty  dollars  were  charged  on  the  muster-roll  to  the 
delinquent. 


A  little  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion, 
doing  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  knowing  as 
little  of  machinery  as  a  man  can  well  know,  was 
compelled  to  go  to  the  water-cooler  one  of  those  hot 
days  in  July  for  a  glass  of  ice-water.  The  faucet 
was  one  that  opened  with  a  screw  thread.  Joseph 
turned  the  screw,  and  soon  had  the  glass  running 
over  with  the  cooling  draught,  for  having  entirely 
withdrawn  the  screw  he  became  confused,  and  fail- 
ed, after  several  attempts,  to  stop  the  copious  sup- 
ply. After  calling  in  vain  upon  each  of  the  young 
men  to  come  to  his  aid — for  they  were  convulsed 
with  laughter — a  new  idea  seemed  to  strike  our 
Hebrew  friend.  He  caught  the  cooler  in  his  arms 
and  turned  it  bottom  up,  at  the  same  time  dropping 
the  glass  and  its  contents.  The  new  position  was 
no  improvement  on  the  first,  for  of  course  the  lid 
came  off,  and  out  Avent  ice  and  ice-water,  thorough- 
ly saturating  the  nice  linen  suit  of  our  unfortunate, 
and  of  course  the  situation  brought  down  the  house, 
aided  by  our  friend's  impatient  exclamation :  ' '  What 
for  you  laugh?  You  tink  I  vill  laugh  ven  vou  do 
disting?  No!" 


Rhode  Island  sends  the  two  following : 
There  lives  in  one  of  our  towns  a  man  Avho  some- 
times becomes  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable 
to  walk,    lie  owns  a  large  dog,  which  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  a  savage  animal.    One  evening 


this  individual  having  imbibed  so  freely  as  to  1  e 
unable  to  walk,  some  of  his  neighbors  kindly  car- 
ried him  to  his  residence.  As  they  approached  his 
house  they  heard  the  deep  growls  of  the  dog,  and 
hesitated  to  go  on,  at  which  the  drunken  man  roused 
up  and  exclaimed:  "You  ne-needn't  be  afraid;  he 
knows  my  step !" 


Years  ago  two  sons  of  the  well-known  Jacob 
Barker,  Abram  and  Sigourney,  were  on  a  shooting 
expedition  off  the  "  Glen."  Abram,  who  was  about 
nine  years  old,  had  the  helm  ;  and  Sigourney,  gun 
in  hand,  stood  near  by.  Suddenly  the  boom  jibed 
over,  and  striking  Sigourne}'-  knocked  him  into  the 
water.  As  Abram  assisted  his  brother  into  the  boat, 
he  exclaimed:  "Never  mind,  Sig;  if  you  didn't 
shoot  you  got  a  duck!" 


We  have  heard  of  the  man  who  was  so  stingy 
that  he  put  green  goggles  upon  his  horse  and  fed 
him  on  shavings,  and  we  have  heard  of  many  other 
instances  of  meanness,  but  this  one  beats  them  all, 
we  think : 

At  a  school  in  Connecticut  there  was  a  janitor 
who  took  care  of  the  school  buildings,  and  he  also 
kept  boarders.  One  of  the  boarders  owed  him  $20, 
and  as  a  receipt  for  $20  or  over  requires  a  two-cent 
stamp,  the  man  gave  the  boy  a  receipt  for  $19  99, 
and  gave  him  back  one  penny,  thus  saving  one  cent. 
If  any  body  can  beat  that  at  meanness  let's  hear  of  it. 

A  traveler  writes:  While  in  Buffalo,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  got  on  board  the  6  p.m.  express  for  New 
York.  Just  as  I  had  taken  my  seat  a  woman  ac- 
costed me  with,  "Where  can  I  get  a  stamp?"  I 
answered  I  couldn't  tell  her.  "But  I  must  have 
one,"  says  she;  "my  ticket" — showing  me  the 
ticket — "  says,  '  wo£  good  unless  stamjyed  by  receiver,' 
and  I  have  no  stamp."  The  remainder  of  the  pas- 
sengers immediately  began  to  smile,  and  the  woman 
took  her  seat  quite  indignant. 


At  the  great  fire  in  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  on 
the  26th  May  last,  the  crew  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Bienville  assisted  very  materially  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames,  and  of  course  the  inhabitants 
were  very  grateful  for  the  assistance,  and  plied  upon 
the  wearied  sailors  refreshments  of  all  kinds. 
Liquor  was  plentiful,  and  one  of  the  crew,  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  became  so  helplessly  intoxi- 
cated as  to  be  taken  to  the  landing  in  a  wheel-bar- 
row. On  the  way  down  the  jolting  of  the  "ma- 
sheen"  partially  aroused  him,  when  he  inquired  : 

"What  is  the  matter?  and  where  are  vou  taking 
me?" 

"  We're  taking  you  to  the  grave-yard  to  bury  you; 
you're  dead." 

"When  did  I  die,  shure?" 
"  Last  night  at  the  fire." 

"Och,  Jasus!  thin  let  me  see  the  praste  before 
I'm  buried !" 


In  the  course  of  the  Tariff  debate,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  following  attempt  was  made 
to  enliven  its  dullness  by  a  bit  of  waggery  ': 

Mr.  Ross  moved  to  increase  the  duty  on  apples, 
garden  fruit,  and  vegetables  from  10  to  50  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  suggested  that  if 
the  gentleman's  amendment  included  "  small  po- 
tatoes" he  might  go  for  it.  [Laughter.] 

The  Philadelphia  Age  remarks  upon  this  that  it 
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is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  member  of  Con- 
gress proposing  a  tax  upon  himself ! 

The  joke  is  old,  but  good.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  when  General  Cass  was  a  leader  among  Dem- 
ocrats, and  consequently  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
Whigs,  it  was  moved  in  the  Legislature  of  a  West- 
ern State  to  bestow  the  name  of  Cass  on  a  new 
county.  A  Whig,  meaning  to  be  sarcastic,  rose 
and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  first  letter  of 
the  proposed  name  be  struck  out !  The  laugh  was 
on  his  side  hugely  until  the  Democrat  retorted  that 
he  might  not  have  any  objection,  but  that  it  was 
very  unusual  for  a  member  to  rise  and  propose  that 
a  county  in  the  State  should  be  named  after  him- 
self! and  then  the  other  side  had  the  laugh. 


Dear  Drawer, — Allow  me  to  send  you  an  apoth- 
ecary's joke,  which  happened  in  our  store  the  other 
night.  A  little  girl  entered  and  asked  me  "it"  I 
had  any  thing  for  a  good  sour  stomach  ?"  The  laugh- 
ter that  greeted  this  request  was  immense. 


Another  :  A  little  friend  of  mine,  aged  about 
three  years,  whose  name  is  Nellie,  had  a  present  of 
a  big  doll.  She  called  at  our  house  one  day  with 
the  doll  enveloped  in  a  number  of  blankets,  and  we 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter  with  "dolly." 
"Oh,  she  sick."  "What  is  the  matter  with  dol- 
ly?" Ave  asked.  "Oh,  I  tink  she  bowels  is  bad!" 
We  immediately  collapsed  and  were  disinfected. 


We  leave  it  for  our  readers  to  guess  where  the 
good  lady  can  live  of  whom  a  friend  writes  as  follows : 

A  day  or  two  after  the  successful  la\  bag  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  while  selling  goods  to  a  lady  from 
the  country,  I  thought  it  would  be  news  to  her  to 
inform  her  of  the  fact ;  and  accordingly  told  her  that 
Mr.  Field  had  laid  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic  all 
right.  She  looked  at  me,  and  innocently  remarked  : 
"  What  did  they  lay  it  across  for?"  My  desire  for 
giving  further  information  was  entirely  gone. 


It  is  related  of  Rev.  Mr.  Robin,  of  F  ,  that  he 

once  entered  a  store  and  bought,  among  other  things, 
some  eggs.  One  of  the  by-standers  observing  him 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  told  him  to  be  careful  not 
to  sit  on  them.  "  Yes."  said  the  divine  ;  "but  did 
you  never  know  a  robin  to  sit  on  hen's  eggs  without 
hurting  them?" 


Some  experiences  of  a  new  clerk  are  contributed 
to  the  Drawer  by  one  of  his  friends : 

A  new  firm  recently  set  up  business  in  our  town 
as  grocers  and  dry -goods  merchants.  The  senior 
partner  took  his  son  (an  eighteen-year-old  boy)  in 
as  clerk.  This  was  a  new  thing  for  John,  and  he 
had  much  to  learn  relative  to  his  new  position.  On 
one  occasion  a  woman  came  in  and  inquired  if  they 
had  airy  scarlet-green.  After  having  looked  over 
the  goods  he  informed  her  that  they  were  just  out, 
but  would  have  some  more  in  a  few  days. 

At  another  time  a  lady  came  into  the  store  and 
asked  for  cotton  thread,  No.  40.  After  examining 
several  spools  John  came  to  one  No.  46,  when  he 
addressed  the  purchaser  as  follows:  "Here's  one 
only  six  yards  more,  and  I'll  give  it  to  you  for  the 
same  price." 

Dear  Drawer, — It  is  a  long  time  since  "any 
thing  of  mine"  has  found  its  way  into  the  Drawer. 
Here  are  two  incidents  relating  to  Oregon  lads,  some 
wav  below  their  teens.    One  of  them  is  by  mv  sec- 


ond son,  and  the  other  by  that  of  a  near  neighbor 
and  dear  friend.  To  begin  with  the  latter:  This 
frolicsome  urchin,  like  Socrates,  is  distinguished 
for  asking  questions.  At  the  table  he  sat  oppo- 
site his  grandfather,  who  before  eating  always  said 
grace.  Observing  the  old  gentleman's  deliberate 
utterances  as  he  bent  his  head  forward  and  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  table,  the  grandson  asked:  "  Grand- 
pa, do  you  read  that  off  the  table-cloth?" 


The  second  arose  in  this  way :  In  the  long  days 
of  June  the  boy  was  allowed  to  go  across  the  river 
into  the  wood-country  and  gather  wild  strawberries. 
He  returned  quite  successful ;  and  as  we  consumed 
the  delicious  fruit  after  the  regular  course  my  young 
hopeful,  feeling  proud  of  his  first  foray  upon  the 
world,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  gathered  wild  straw- 
berries when  a  little  boy  like  him.  I  answered 
"No,"  and  excused  my  want  of  adventure  or  en- 
terprise by  adding  that  "  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  so 
far  from  home  when  a  child."  With  a  look  com- 
pounded of  incredulity  and  fun,  he  quickly  answer- 
ed: "I  guess  you  didn't  know  the  way." 


The  Fine-Tree  State  sends  the  three  following: 
In  one  of  the  sea-port  towns  resides  Uncle  George 

P  ,  whose  ready  humor  ever  furnishes  a  fitting 

reply  to  any  one  of  high  or  low  degree.  Late  one 
fall  Uncle  George  was  plying  his  vocation  of  ship- 
wright for  a  citizen  who  required  all  the  hours  of 
labor  the  daylight  would  admit.  Coming  tardily 
to  work  one  morning  he  was  accosted  by  the  em- 
ployer with,  "  George,  this  is  a  little  late ;  you 
know  the  days  are  very  short  now."  "  Yes,  yes," 
was  the  reply,  "and  the  nights  are  mere  nothings !" 


During  a  severe  storm  a  raft  of  choice  lumber 
was  broken  up  by  wind  and  sea,  and  driven  up  the 
harbor,  where  a  large  portion  was  stranded  on  the 
shores  belonging  to  a  citizen  who  was  new  to  the  lo- 
cality, and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and 
customs  relating  to  estrays  of  the  kind.  Straight- 
way he  applied  his  beasts  of  burden  to  the  prize, 
and  having  hauled  it  into  his  field  betook  himself  to 
his  noonday  refreshment.  Meantime  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  lumber  appeared  with  his  men,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  the  material  in  the  form  of  a  raft, 
which  they  were  propelling  through  the  water  when 
the  owner  of  the  land  appeared  upon  the  bank.  Sur- 
prised at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  he  paced  the 
strand  for  a  while,  and  then  raised  his  voice.  "  Mr. 
P  ,"  said  he.  "what  is  the  custom  here  regard- 
ing lumber  that  comes  to  a  man's  shore  ?"  "  Well," 
said  P  ,  applying  himself  vigorously  to  his  set- 
ting-pole, "the  custom  appears  to  be  to  steal  it !" 


When  Colonel  J         ran  for  Congress  in  this 

District,  some  eight  years  since,  the  vote  was  ex- 
ceedingly close.  On  the  night  of  election  the  Col- 
onel's friends  were  assembled  anxiously  awaiting  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  a  few  distant  towns  that 
would  determine  the  result.  It  so  chanced  that  a 
dealer  in  fish  had  sent  a  cargo  of  his  commodity  to 
Boston,  with  instructions  to  the  captain  to  telegraph 
when  his  freight  was  discharged.  There  was  a  con- 
fusion of  dispatches  at  the  telegraph-office,  so  that 
when  the  message  was  opened  and  read  at  head- 
quarters the  astonished  listeners  heard  these  words : 
"Dear  Sir,  your  fish  are  landed!"  And,  sure 
enough,  the  returns,  when  they  came  in  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  showed  the  Colonel's  fish  to  be  high 
and  dry.    But  the  country  lost  the  services  of  one 
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of  the  clearest  heads  and  best-informed  commercial 
minds  in  the  State.  It  may  be  added  that  the  hon- 
est fish-monger  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  not 
a  little  alarmed,  to  read  in  his  dispatch  that  there 
was  an  attempt  to  send  him  to  Congress. 


A  Buffalonian  sends  the  following : 
Some  time  since  the  wife  of  one  of  our  adopted 
citizens  came  to  the  office  of  the  Assessor  of  this 
District  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  return  of  in- 
come for  her  husband,  he  being  out  of  the  city  at 
the  time.  She  was  directed  to  the  desk  of  the  As- 
sistant-Assessor for  her  Division — who,  by-the-way, 
is  quite  an  elderly  gentleman,  an  ex-Supervisor, 
and  a  great  favorite  in  the  office.  The  officer  re- 
ferred to  propounded  to  her  the  usual  questions  and 
received  the  usual  answers,  which  he  recorded  on 
the  return  (in  dollars  and  cents),  and  upon  deduct- 
ing the  amount  exempt  by  law,  discovered  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  was  not  liable.  He  there- 
upon handed  the  document  to  the  fair  one,  saying  : 
"  Please  sign  that,  Madam ;  Murphy  has  nothing  to 
pay.':  But  you  can  imagine  his  astonishment  Avhen 
he  read  in  the  place  of  the  signature  the  words : 
"Murphy  has  nothing  to  pay  /" 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Drawer 
writes : 

I  have  a  little  brother  who  was  last  winter  some- 
what hard  of  hearing,  which  caused  several  amusing 
mistakes.  One  day  I  went  with  a  friend  and  my 
little  brother  "  Sam"  to  the  St.  Aloysius  Church  to 
hear  the  music,  whieb  is  very  fine.  During  the 
service  Sam,  with  ears  and  eyes  wide  open,  saw  and 
heard  every  thing.  When  the  incense-bearers  came 
out  he  asked  me  what  it  was,  and  on  being  informed 
was  quiet.  Upon  reaching  home  he  gave  a  minute 
and  graphic  description  of  what  he  saw,  and  wound 
up  b}-  saying :  ' '  And  two  little  boys  were  standing 
by  the  priest  swinging  nonsense  around !" 


Dear  Drawer, — As  a  great  many  of  those  who 
search  through  your  pages  for  entertainment  are 
ruralists,  the  following  incident  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  also  prove  interesting  to  many,  partic- 
ularly those  who  so  well  remember  the  old  horse 
"Ben,"  with  his  white  face,  dignified  carriage,  and 
steady  trot,  so  repeatedly  performed  on  the  most 
popular  avenue  leading  from  Cincinnati,  for  ten  suc- 
cessive years.  Ben  was  known  the  country  over 
for  his  faithfulness,  instinct,  and  affection  (particu- 
larly for  his  oats).  We  bought  Ben  out  of  a  dray, 
and  in  him  found  a  treasure  unknown.  He  had  a 
wonderfully  sagacious  head ;  never  seemed  to  for- 
get his  groom,  or  any  stopping-place  on  the  road 
where  there  was  good  water — particularly  at  the 
Mill  Creek  House,  for  here  he  seemed  to  know  his 
driver  could  always  be  regaled  with  the  cool  bev- 
erage, and  always  insisted  on  stopping.  Ben  lived 
with  us  for  ten  long  years,  making  him  nineteen 
years  old,  when  it  was  suddenly  concluded  that  he 
might  die  on  our  hands,  and  after  a  little  discussion 
it  was  resolved  to  sell  him  to  "an  honest  Dutch- 
man," who  lived  some  ten  miles  away,  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars.  This  was  done  four  years  since, 
and  all  remembrance  of  old  Ben  had  passed  from 
memory,  when  lo !  a  few  mornings  ago,  bright  and 
early,  Ben's  best  friend  thought  she  saw  him  com- 
ing down  the  road.  We  all  laughed  at  such  an 
impossibility,  when  soon  a  loud  and  familiar  nick- 
ering was  heard.  And  sure  enough,  there  stood 
the  faithful  old  horse,  with  his  head  over  the  front  | 


gate,  looking  straight  up  at  the  house,  evidently 
calling  for  his  old  friends.  This  was  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  years,  making  him  now  in  his  twentj'- 
fourth  year.  A  rush  was  made  to  let  him  in  the 
gate  and  give  him  welcome ;  and  it  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight  to  watch  his  conduct.  He  deliberately 
walked  along  the  carriage-way,  stopped  at  his  old 
watering-bucket,  taking  a  survey  of  all  things, 
then  proceeded  up  past  the  house  on  toward  the 
barn,  and  directly  into  the  old  stall,  where  he  had 
lived  so  long.  Of  course  he  was  given  the  freedom 
of  the  place.  But  during  the  day  his  owner  came 
for  him,  and  we  all  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
old  Ben.  This  incident  shows  the  wonderful  sa- 
gacity of  the  horse,  and  proves  that  kind  treatment 
is  not  easily  forgotten  even  by  dumb  animals. 


The  article  entitled  "  Newspaperiana,"  in  the 
August  Number  of  the  Magazine,  reminds  me  of 
the  following  editorial  effusion  which  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  connection  with  the  announcement: 
Married — Mr.  Ebenezer  Sweet  to  Miss  Jane  Lemmons. 
"How  happily  extremes  do  meet, 
In  Jane  and  Ebenezer; 
She's  no  longer  sour,  but  sweet, 
And  he's  a  lemon-squeezer." 


Feeling  a  special  interest  in  the  good  things  of 
the  Drawer,  and  particularly  some  of  those  con- 
tributed by  brother  soldiers,  I  send  you  what  I  call 
a  good  one : 

Being  in  one  of  the  Western  hospitals  I  met  an 
old  acquaintance,  Pat  Brady.  Pat  was  one  of  those 
patriotic  Irishmen,  of  which  we  had  so  many,  that 
responded  to  the  first  call  for  troops.  He  was  very 
loth  to  go  into  the  hospital,  and  always  willing  to 
do  a  "good  turn  for  his  counthree."  But  a  fever 
got  hold  of  Pat  and  brought  him  to  death's  door — 
in  fact,  he  was  supposed  to  have  already  entered, 
and  was  carried  to  the  dead-house.  The  guard, 
upon  going  in  shortly  after,  saw  Pat  in  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  bench  that  he  had  been  laid  out  on 
only  a  short  time  before.  In  great  surprise  the 
guard  asked  what  Pat  was  there  for  ?  "  It's  wathin 
transportation  to  fhe  grave  I  am!"  was  the  doleful 
reply.   

From  the  very  far  West  we  have  a  number  of 
good  things.  Let  us  have  more  from  the  same 
source  and  the  same  pen : 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Y  ,  in  ?    He  was 

a  pompous  little  fellow,  and  practiced  law  there. 

Judge  It  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  detested 

Y  .   On  one  occasion  court  was  in  session  -when 

Y  bustled  in  and  addressed  the  Judge  :  "  Your 

Honor,  is  there  any  thing  before  the  Court  ?"  J udge 

R         leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  included  his 

questioner  in  one  glance,  then  replied;  slowly ; 

"Yes,  Mr.  Y  ,  there's  a  thing  before  the  Court." 

Y  came  again :  "  Your  Honor  is  disposed  to  be 

facetious ;  I  meant  was  there  any  thing  of  import- 
ance before  the  Court?"    "The  thing,  Mr.  Y  ," 

said  his  Honor,  gravely,  "  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever V    Y  subsided. 


Dear  Drawter, — We  have  a  volunteer  cavalry 
organization  of  many  years'  standing  in  the  city  of 

P  ,  called  the  First  City  Troop.    It  has  had,  and 

still  has  many  honored  and  worthy. names  on  its 
roll,  and  Ave  take  a  just  pride  in  its  handsome  and 
soldierly  appearance.    The  uniform  is  showy,  the 
I  lower  limbs  being  encased  in  spotless  buckskin 
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breeches  and  cavalry  boots.  Some  time  ago  we 
had  a  public  ceremonial,  or  reception,  in  which  this 
troop  led  the  line,  and  as  it  was  passing  our  house, 
and  we  were  clustered  about  the  windows  watching 
the  pageant,  one  of  the  youngsters  asked,  "What 
soldiers  are  these?"  "The  First  City  troop,"  we 
replied;  "don't  you  admire  them?"  "Well,  I 
don't  know,"  was  the  reply,  glancing  with  a  critical 
eye  down  the  fde  of  plump  buckskins  bestriding  the 
saddles;  "they  look  to  me  as  if  they  had  been 
melted  and  poured  into  their  trowsers  !" 

"Larry,"  said  a  coquettish  young  lady  to  her 
cousin,  prematurely  bald,  "why  is  your  head  like 
heaven?"  "Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the 
swell;  "unless,  indeed,  because  it  has  a  shining 
crown."  "  Good,  but  not  correct.  Because  there 
is  no  more  dying  or  parting  there !" 


plied,  in  a  deep,  tragic  voice:  "General,  I  am 
seeking  the  bubble  reputation  even  in  the  cannon's 

mouth !"    It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  B  

was  immediately  released. 


Good  Deacon  Tupper  lived  in  the  town  of  J- 


in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  Maine.  lie  be- 
longed to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  took  great 
delight  in  attending  the  annual  meetings  of  their 
association.  Here  ho  met  the  ministers  and  dele- 
gated brethren  from  all  the  churches  in  the  district, 
and  there  was  a  happy  reunion.  But  most  of  all 
did  ho  enjoy  the  good  things  prepared  on  these  oc- 
casions to  feast  upon.  On  his  return,  at  one  time, 
one  of  his  neighbors  meeting  him  accosted  him 
with:  "Well,  Deacon,  did  you  have  a  good  time 
at  tho  Association ?"  "Oh  yes ;  look  here !  do  you 
see — God  bless  you,  yes  !  glorious !  glorious  !  Oh 
what  puddings  /" 

The  band  of  the  4th  Artillery  is  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  music.  The  present 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment  is  at  Fort  M 'Henry, 
Maryland.  The  daily  evening  concerts  are  a  most 
delightful  entertainment  to  the  residents  of  the  post 
and  visitors  from  the  city.  A  few  evenings  since 
some  friends  of  the  Colonel  commanding  visiting 
the  post  were  being  regaled  with  very  choice  selec- 
tions of  music,  when  the  Colonel,  being  desirous  to 
know  the  name  of  a  particular  piece  which  had  just 
been  played,  sent  his  orderly,  one  George,  a  sergeant 
of  colored  troops,  to  inquire.  Being  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Spittichi,  the  leader,  that  it  was  a  selection 
from  the  opera  of  "Nebuchadnezzar,"  George  re- 
turned and  complaisantly  informed  the  Colonel  it 
was  a  selection  from  "  de  opera  of  Next-door-neigh  - 
bor !" 


General  J.  M.  Tdttle,  of  Second  Iowa  memo- 
ry, tells  a  good  story  with  as  much  vigor  as  he  mani- 
fested in  "moving upon  the  enemy's  works"  at  Fort 
Donelson.  Of  the  many  good  things  in  his  remi- 
niscences of  army  life  is  the  following  : 

The  General,  while  in  command  of  a  division  at 
Shiloh,  had  in  his  command  an  inveterate  old  bo- 

hemian  bummer,  whom  we  will  call  B  ,  and  who 

got  maudlin  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  Gen- 
eral, in  going  the  rounds  on  inspection-day,  found 

15  ,  for  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time,  undergoing  the 

usual  punishment  for  drunkenness — lashed  to  the 
fifth  wheel  of  the  caisson.    The  day  was  intensely 

hot ;  B  lashed  as  aforesaid  at  an  angle  of  45°, 

gazing  intently  into  the  muzzle  of  a  6-pounder 
which  pointed  directly  toward  him.  The  General, 
on  discovering  "  the  situation,"  hailed  him : 

"  Hello,  B  !  what  are  }rou  doing  there  ?" 

B  ,  with  as  much  dignity  as  it  was  possible 

to  muster,  having  in  view  the  surroundings,  re- 


Dear  Drawer, — I  have  a  friend  whose  name  is 
Frost,  and  he  has  a  little  son,  three  years  old,  whom 
all  the  family  acquaintances  call  "Jack  Frost." 

Now  Jack  is  a  right  smart  little  fellow,  and  had 
often  heard  his  father  and  others  talk  about  the 
butcher  killing  the  little  innocent  calves  for  people 
to  eat,  and  Jack  thought  this  cruel,  and  so  he  used 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  every  wagon  that  appear- 
ed, lest  it  should  be  the  butcher  after  his  calf.  But 
one  day  when  the  man  went  out  to  milk  Jack  fol- 
lowed, and  the  man  had  not  been  long  at  his  duty 
before  he  heard  Jack  crying  at  a  furious  rate,  and 
upon  going  to  him  he  found  him  lying  on  the  barn- 
floor  in  great  distress.  He  explained  his  situation 
by  saying  that  he  thought  "  if  a  man  could  milk  a 
cow  a  boy  could  milk  a  calf,"  and  having  tried  the 
experiment  he  got  kicked  heels  over  head.  Jack 
ran  to  the  house  and  told  his  father  what  had  hap- 
pened, closing  with  the  remark  that  "he  did  not 
care  how  quick  the  butcher  came  and  got  that  calf !" 


Way  up  in  California  a  friend  who  receives  the 
Magazine  writes : 

Dear  Drawer, — I  send  a  draft  for  at  least  part 
of  my  indebtedness  to  you  for  the  many  side-split- 
ters which  I  have  enjoyed  since  I  have  been  reading 
the  Magazine,  which  has  been  about  five  years. 

The  good  folks  of  this  far-off  country  are  addicted 
to  something  more  than  digging  gold — yea,  even  to 
getting  married.    And  such  was  the  case  in  the 

family  of  Colonel  P  ,  not  long  since,  when  his 

daughter,  in  tho  presence  of  a  large  and  select  com- 
pany, was  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  to 
a  Mr.  Cannon.  Now  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
Colonel  likes  a  joke  about  as  well  as  any  man  liv- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over  he  arose 
and  thus  addressed  the  company:  "I  have  seen 
double-barreled  pistols,  double-barreled  shot-guns, 
and  even  double-barreled  ritles ;  but,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  happy  pair,  "  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  ever  saw  a  double-barreled  cannon!" 


The  following  comes  from  very  near  the  Canada 
line,  and  was  perhaps  as  fearful  to  the  subject  of  the 
story  as  the  great  Fenian  scare  was  to  the  Canucks : 

A  few  years  ago  some  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
vert the  people  of  Ireland  to  Protestantism.  Mis- 
sionaries went  abroad  to  collect  funds  for  that  ob- 
ject; tracts,  books,  etc.,  were  supplied,  and  the 
missionaries  started  on  their  errand.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  while  traveling  through  Ireland,  called 
at  the  cabin  of  an  Irishman,  and  asked  "if  the  man 
of  the  house  was  in?"  Patrick,  jumping  up  from 
his  low  seat,  quickly  replied,  "  I'm  the  man,  your 
Honor!"  "Patrick,  I  have  some  very  good  books 
and  papers  I  desire  to  leave  you,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  you  will  not  let  any  one  have  them 
only  your  family  till  I  return."  "Never  a  one  will 
see  them,  your  Honor,  but  Biddy  and  the  children." 
Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  missionary  the 
parish  priest,  hearing  of  the  affair,  repaired  to  the 
house  of  Patrick,  and  accosted  him  as  follows: 
"Patrick,  I  am  told  you  have  some  books,  tracts, 
etc.,  and  I  wish  to  see  them."  "  I  have,  your  riv- 
erance,  and  very  nice  ones  they  are  indeed,  but  I 
told  the  gintleman  that  I  would  not  let  any  one  see 
them  but  Biddy  and  the  children  until  he  returned, 
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and  sure  your  riverance  would  not  have  me  tell  a 
lie."  "  If  you  do  not  give  me  up  those  books,  Pat- 
rick," replied  the  priest,  "I  will  turn  you  into  a 
rat!"  The  priest  immediately  departed,  supposing 
the  terror  of  being  turned  into  a  rat  would  induce 
Patrick  to  give  up  the  books.  Patrick  did  not  do 
so,  however ;  but,  calling  Biddy,  he  sighingly  said  : 
"Biddy,  haven't  I  always  loved  you  and  our  dear 
children  dearly  ?"  "  You  have,  Patrick ;  and  why 
do  you  ask  these  questions  ?"  "  Oh,  Biddy,  it's  all 
day  wid  me  now ;  the  priest  has  jist  gone,  and  I  will 
have  two  little  ears  on  me,  hair  all  over  me  back, 
and  a  great  long  tail  sticking  out  of  me ;  and,  if 
you  have  any  love  for  your  dear  husband,  for  God's 
sake  kill  all  the  cats  about  the  place !" 


A  traveler  gives  a  cool  bit  of  his  experience 
for  the  readers  of  the  Drawer: 

I  was  returning  from  New  Orleans  the  other  day 
on  one  of  those  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Mor- 
gan line.  The  sea  was  calm  as  a  lake,  the  weather 
delightful,  and  we  were  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  about  fourteen  knots  an  hour.  The  delightful 
weather  and  smooth  sea  brought  all  the  passengers 
together  at  dinner.  Near  me  sat  a  long,  lank, 
green-looking  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  sub-ge- 
nus rusticus,  and  directly  opposite  Rusticus  sat  Col- 
onel G  ,  of  Texas.    Rusticus  devoured  all  the 

eatables  within  reach  of  his  lengthy  arms  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  then  reaching  over, 
he  seized  Colonel  G  's  glass  of  water,  and  it  dis- 
appeared at  one  gulp,  whereupon  Colonel  G  re- 
marked: "  Stranger,  that's  decidedly  cool."  Upon 
which  the  stranger,  smiling  pleasantly,  replied: 
"  Yes ;  guess  it  had  ice  in  it." 

Had  there  chanced  to  be  a  ship  within  a  hundred 
miles  the  passengers  thereon  would  doubtless  have 
been  terrified  at  the  explosion. 


"When  Beriah  Magoffin  was  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky J.  H.  Johnson  was  editing  the  Frankfort 
Commonwealth.  Although  violently  opposed  in 
politics,  the  Governor  was  personally  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  editor,  and  vice  versa.  While  the  Leg- 
islature was  in  session  a  New  York  man  stopped  at 
the  Capitol  Hotel,  and  in  due  time  became  fashion- 
ably drunk.  He  was  anxious  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Governor.  The  Governor  happened  to 
be  in  No.  20,  with  various  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, and  New  York  finding  it  out,  besought  di- 
vers persons  to  introduce  him  ;  but  seeing  his  con- 
dition, all  declined.  He  finally  asked  Mr.  Johnson 
to  do  him  that  favor.    "  Certainly ;  come  with  me. 

Governor,  allow,  etc.,  Mr.  ,  who  will  represent 

the  State  of  New  York  in  the  coming  tobacco  fair." 
The  usual  civilities  having  been  passed,  New  York, 
steadying  himself  upon  his  heels,  took  a  long,  in- 
ebriated stare  at  the  Governor,  and  abruptly  wad- 
dled out  of  the  room. 

"Jake,"  said  the  Governor,  turning  to  Johnson, 
"  don't  3tou  think  your  friend  was  a  teetle  too  drunk 
to  be  introduced  to  me  to-night  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  Governor.  If  he  hadn't  been  so 
drunk  he  never  would  have  sought  an  introduction." 


A  few  days  since  we  accompanied  some  friends 
who  were  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "graves  of 
their  ancestors,"  in  a  stroll  through  an  old  burial- 
ground  in  "ye  anciente  citie"  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut ;  and  while  they  were  engaged,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  usual  solemn  meditation  upon  such  of  the 
virtues  as  a  century  or  moro  had  left  still  legible 


upon  the  stones,  we  amused  ourselves  in  decipher- 
ing some  of  the  literary  eccentricities  among  the 
inscriptions.  Here  are  a  few  of  those  worthy  of 
repetition : 

Upon  a  stone  dated  "  1682 :" 

"  Beneathe  thys  stoiine 
Death's  pris'ner  lyes; 
The  stonne  shalle  move, 
The  pris'ner  ryse." 

Another,  dated  "1691:" 

"Here  lyes  our  Deaconne  Hall, 
Whoe  studyd  peace  with  alle,  . 
Was  upprighte  inne  hys  lyfe, 
Voide  of  malygnante  stryfe" 
Gonne  toe  hys  restte, 

Left  us  inne  sorrowe; 
Doubtlesse  hys  goode 
Works  wylle  hym  followe." 

Two,  dated  "1711"  and  "1807,"  tell  the  same 
story : 

"A  loviug  wife 

And  tender  mother 
Left  this  base  world 
T'  enjoy  the  other." 

Another  takes  up  the  lament  after  this  fashion : 

"■Beautiful  flower  of  Middletown! 
How  art  thou  cutted  down!  cutted  down!" 

•  One  of  "  1753"  gives  this  brief  bit  of  family  his- 
tory : 

"This  lovely,  pleasant  child — 
He  was  our  only  one, 
Altho'  we've  buried  three  before — 
Two  daughters  and  a  son." 

And  a  rare  instance  of  juvenile  precocity  is  re- 
corded in  the  following : 

"Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Charley  and  Varley, 
Sons  of  loving  parents  who  died  in  infancy." 


LINES 

to  mm  wno  can  ijest  understand  them. 

I've  wooed  thee  by  starlight,  by  moonlight,  by  day; 
I've  wooed  thee  with  sweetmeats  and  fragrant  bouquet ; 
I've  wooed  thee  in  sonnet,  in  passionate  rhyme ; 
I've  wooed  thee  with  music,  oh!  many  a  time. 

r  ve  coaxed  thee  with  kisses  (of  sugar,  of  course) ; 
I've  coaxed  thee  in  carriage,  and  too  upon  horse; 
I've  coaxed  thee  in  railway,  and  too  in  street  cars, 
Imploring  the  aid  of  fair  Pallas  and  Mars. 

I  ask'd  for  your  hand,  and  you  gave  me  your  shoe— 
I  ask'd,  for  you  had  some  good  bank-stock  I  knew; 
I  ask'd  for  your  kerchief,  for  ah!  I  was  smitten; 
I  ask'd  for  your  glove,  and  you  gave  me  the  mitten. 


Dear  Drawer, — I  find  some  amusing  anecdotes 
on  milking  cows  in  the  last  Number  of  Harper's. 
I  shall  tell  one  which  I  think  will  amuse  many. 
We  had  in  our  em  pi  03'  some  time  ago  a  Frenchman 
whose  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was 
rather  limited,  but  who  nevertheless  was  never  at 
a  loss  to  express  himself.  He  had  occasion  to  go 
to  a  relative  of  mine  in  the  country,  at  which  place 
a  younger  brother  of  mine  was  staying.  On  his 
return  I  asked  him  was  my  brother  making  himself 
useful  on  the  farm  ?  His  reply  was :  "  Oh  yes  ;  he 
can  now  pull  down  ze  milk  from  ze  cow  !" 

They  use  decided  language  and  express  their 
opinions  freely  in  Texas,  if  the  following  is  a  fair 
sample : 

A  few  days  since  a  conversation  took  place,  not 
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many  miles  from  here,  which  I  consider  is  too  good 

to  be  kept :  Lieutenant  presented  his  accounts 

to  the  Paymaster — who,  by-the-way,  was  in  a  bad 
temper — who,  after  examining  them  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, assumed  as.  licrce  an  expression  as  possible, 
and  in  a  thundering  voice  exclaimed,  "Do  you 
think,  Sir,  I  am  a  fool  ?"  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  with  the  greatest  composure  ;  "but  I've 
heard  some  people  say  you  was!"  It  is  perhaps 
nc.'dless  to  add  that  the  accounts  were  paid  with- 
out further  discussion. 


The  three  following  are  from  one  who  always 
reads  the  Drawer,  and  does  not  forget  to  contribute 
a  few  odds  and  ends  occasionally  : 

Two  Irishmen  and  myself  occupied  the  same 
room.  I  found  them  asleep  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  returning  to  the  room  again  soon  after  I  found 
Patrick  by  himself  snoring  away  at  a  great  rate.  I 
awoke  him,  with  the  remark  that  he  had  a  fine  nap. 
"Yes,"  said  he;  "the  only  thing  I  remember  is 
Johnny  [the  room-mate]  getting  up  and  leaving 
without  me  knowing  any  thing  about  it !" 


Last  fall,  on  the  train  from  Indianapolis  to  La- 
fayette, I  fell  in  conversation  with  a  discharged 
soldier  and  his  North  Carolina  bride.  In  answer  to 
my  question  how  she  liked  Iloosicrdom,  she  replied : 
"Why,  just  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  Ohiers  I  saw 
that  the  climate  got  to  be  much  levcler  !" 


One  day,  on  our  trip  to  Atlanta  with  General 
Sherman,  two  teamsters  belonging  to  different  trains 
got  into  a  big  fuss.  The  day  was  a  dark,  gloomy, 
miserable  one,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  had 
saved  up  all  their  "cuss  words"  for  use  on  just  such 
a  day  as  that.  One  of  them  was  a  loud-mouthed 
fellow,  who,  having  elaborated  some  thousand  or  so 
of  his  seventeen-syllabled  imprecations  to  the  other, 
had  stopped  to  rest,  when  the  other  exclaimed : 
"Shut  up  your  mouth,  or  the  sun  will  warp  vonr 
ribs!" 


Dear  Drawer, — Your  contents  affording  me 
much  pleasure  at  home  and  abroad,  I  thought  I 
would  try  and  repay,  in  part,  by  stating  the  facts  in 
reference  to  a  friend  who  formerly  was  subject  to 
fits  of  absence  of  mind.  Ed  F  had  courted,  pro- 
posed, and  was  soon  to  lead  Miss  J  to  the  altar. 

One  evening,  shortly  before  their  marriage,  he  had 
made  an  engagement  to  go  with  her  to  spend  the 
evening.  To  appear  properly  before  her  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  don  a  clean  shirt.  So,  in  his  usual 
systematic  way,  he  laid  a  nicely-ironed  one  out, 
ready  to  put  on  as  soon  as  the  other  parts  of  his 
toilet  had  been  completed.  He  was  soon  ready  to 
assume  this  most  useful  article,  when,  much  to  his 
dismay,  it  was  not  to  be  found !  He  looked  every 
where  that  he  could  possibly  think  of,  he  swore,  and 
he  stamped,  but  all  of  no  avail.  Finally,  after  sun- 
dry evolutions  around  the  room,  he  came  in  front  of 
a  large  looking-glass,  and  was  greatl}'  surprised  to 
find  the  shirt  (which  he  had  been  hunting  for)  hang- 
ing in  graceful  folds  upon  what  was  supposed  to  be 
(from  the  reflection)  himself!  He  says  since  he 
got  married  he  has  never  put  his  shirt  on  and  then 
gone  to  look  in  his  trunk  for  it. 


A  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  picked  up 
the  following  scraps  and  sends  them  to  the  Drawer : 

In  the  town  of  J  ,  in  "Western  New  York,  a 

sign  hangs  suspended  from  the  front  of  a  saloon, 
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j  facing  the  Erie  Canal,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion • 

"This  gate  hangs  high 
And  hinders  none; 
Refresh  and  pay, 
And  then  pass  on." 


One  of  my  parishioners  gave  me  something  sim- 
ilar, which  is  conspicuously  displayed  on  a  black- 
board with  white  chalk,  in  a  village  of  New  Hamp- 
shire : 

"Call  aud  eat  and  drink  with  m<>, 
And  very  welcome  you  shall  be — 
For  the  money,  though,  mind  ye." 

The  last  line  is  the  saving  clause. 


Cousin  Charley  is  the  most  precocious  3-oung- 
stcr  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  know.  Last  sum- 
mer he  and  his  little  sister  paid  me  a  visit  at  my 
farm  in  Orange  County.  One  day  when  I  was 
taking  them  out  for  a  drtvc  a  robin  red-breast  flew 
past  and  alighted  on  a  fence  near  at  hand. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  little  bird !"  exclaimed 
Jennie. 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "but  it's  a  very  naughty  bird; 
it  eats  up  all  the  cherries." 

"  What  is  its  name  ?"  asked  Jennie. 

Charley,  who  had  been  listening  attentively  to 
what  had  been  said,  turned  toward  me  with  a  self- 
satisfied  expression  on  his  little  face  and  shouted 
out:  "I  know;  it's  cherry  pec(k)toral ;  isn't  it, 
cousin  ?" 


We  think  this  too  good  to  be  lost : 

Do  you  know  Colonel  Jack  I  lines  of  North  Caro- 
lina ?  If  you  don't  I  do,  and  I  intend  to  give  the 
Drawer  some  knowledge  of  him.  Jack  was  a  val- 
iant Colonel  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  fought 
bravely  through  the  whole  Avar.  What  he  fought 
for  he  was  never  able  exactly  to  discover ;  but  Jack 
was  happy,  and  would  sometimes  imbibe  a  little 
of  the  ardent,  just  to  please  surrounding  friends. 
Upon  one  occasion,  Jack  being  somewhat  replen- 
ished, sat  half  asleep  in  a  chair  at  the  village  tav- 
ern. General  Williams  entered,  and  soon  got  into 
an  argument  with  Colonel  Jack  about  the  results 
of  the  late  war,  claiming  that  the  South  ought  to 
have  been  victorious,  as  it  was  always  admitted  that 
one  Southern  man  was  equal  to  five  full-bred  Yan- 
kees. "You  are  right,  General  [hiccup];  you  are 
right — just  exactly  right,  I  reckon  [hiccup] :  one 
Southern  man  is  equal  to  five  [hiccup]  Yankees. 
You  always  said  that  [hiccup],  and  I  am  just  the 
man  to  prove  that  you  are  [hiccup]  right.  Now, 
General,  you  see,  if  our  people  had  staid  in  Congress 
it  would  have  taken  the  Y-Y- Yankees,  with  all  their 
population  and  wealth,  at  least  twenty  years  to  have 
freed  the  [hiccup]  niggers ;  and  even  then  we  would 
have  obliged  them  to  pay  for  them  their  full  value 
in  good  solid  gold ;  but,  you  see  [hiccup],  General, 
we  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  have  freed  the 
darkeys  in  just  about  four  years,  and  haven't  got  a 
cent  for  them  cither.  You  were  right,  General — 
you  were  right.  Ah,  don't  go !  Well,  if  you  will, 
good-morning !" 


There  lives  in  the  city  of  L  ,  in  the  State  of 

Kansas,  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  Colonol   . 

The  Colonel  has  been  a  Captain  in  the  Regular 
Army,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  a 
Colonel  in  the  Volunteer  service  during  the  late 
rebellion.     He  is  now  an  attorney-at-law  in  the 
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citv  of  L  .  and  is  a  good  lawyer,  highly  respect- 
ed, and  liberally  patronized.  The  Colonel  loves  to 
tell  yarns,  and  loves  to  tell  none  better  than  those 
connected  with  his  own  exploits.  Out  of  many 
others  I  select  the  following  as  deserving  a  place 
in  the  Drawer: 

"During  the  Mexican  War,"  the  Colonel  says, 
"I  was  one  day  ordered  to  carry  dispatches  from 

General  Scott's  head-quarters  to  General   's 

head-quarters,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  field.  My 
way  led  right  through  the  enemy's  country,  but  the 
General  thought  that  by  being  cautious  there  would 
be  little  danger.  I  had  got  about  half-way  on  my 
journey  when,  turning  a  sharp  point  in  the  road,  I 
came  right  upon  seventeen  Mexicans,  mounted  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  I  thought  I  was  in  for  it,  but 
remembered  just  then  that  the  Mexicans  always 
shut  their  eyes  before  shooting.  I  was  on  my  guard. 
The  Mexicans  all  drew  up  their  pieces  at  once.  I 
watched  until  I  saw  their  eyes  shut ;  then  I  knew 
what  was  coming.  I  stooped  down;  the  bullets 
passed  over  my  head ;  I  rushed  into  their  midst ; 
and  in  ten  seconds  had  killed  the  whole  seventeen 
with  my  sabre.    Fact,  sure  as  Gospel,  I  did  it." 

Who  but  Harry  Gilmor  could  match  such  an  ex- 
ploit ? 


At  our  school-feast,  writes  the  Superintendent, 
every  body  had  exhibited  a  tolerable  appetite,  but 
one  boy  had  eaten  to  repletion,  so  that  when  I  saw 
him  suddenly  turn  very  pale,  and  attempt  to  rise 
from  the  table,  I  began  to  fear  that  he  had  made 
himself  ill. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  good  boy?"  inquired 
I,  while  a  sympathizing  throng  of  philanthropic  la- 
dies, who  had  been  acting  as  waiters  upon  the  com- 
pany, gathered  around  the  sufferer.  "Do  you  feel 
unwell  ?" 

' 1  My  stomach  aches,  Sir, "  replied  the  boy,  with 
great  distinctness. 

"Dear  me!"  said  I,  almost  suffocated  with  my 
endeavors  to  repress  laughter;  "don't  you  think 
you  had  better  go  home  ?" 

"No,  no,  Sir,"  replied  the  lad,  with  determina- 
tion. "  It  will  ache  a  precious  sight  more  afore  I 
ha'  done  wi1  him  /" 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  submit  to 
the  threatened  dictation,  but  devoured  two  slices  of 
cold  pudding  in  addition  to  his  previous  supplies,  as 
well  as  an  enormous  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese. 


Dear  Drawer, — In  early  life  I  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Inspector  of  Common  Schools  in  a  town 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  I  was  once 
visiting  a  school  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  said  to 
be  superior  to  all  others  in  my  jurisdiction,  when, 
bestowing  my  attention  upon  the  specimens  of  pen- 
manship submitted  to  me,  I  saw  one  the  copy  of 
which  was  this : 

"Whatever  is  is  right,  says  the  Pope." 

Writing  Avas  taught  in  those  days  by  the  teacher 
writing  in  a  fair  hand  and  with  his  best  grace  some 
short  sentence  like  the  above,  excepting  the  last 
three  words.  This  short  sentence  was  called  the 
copy,  and  this  the  pupil  was  to  imitate,  or  write 
after,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  How  often  has  my 
writing-book  had  "Many  men  of  many  minds,"  or 
"  Command  you  may  your  mind  from  play,"  or  some 
other  profound  proposition,  with  each  word  arrayed 


upon  a  page  in  martial  order,  and  in  exact  rank 
and  file  arrangement,  as  copies  ! 

"Well,  Mr.  Editor,  in  this  instance,  anxious  to 
do  my  duty,  I  whispered  to  the  man  with  the  birch 
and  ferule  my  profound  conviction  that  the  copy 
was  calculated  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  the  hope- 
ful young  scholar  an  untruth  not  warranted  in  his- 
tory, and  the  idea  thence  shooting  forth  would  be 
erroneous,  and  perhaps  an  exposition  of  ignorance 
damaging  both  him  and  his  teacher,  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
ethics  of  the  question,  I  doubted  that  the  Pope  had 
ever  said  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

"  What,  Mr.  Inspector,  du  you  go  for  tu  say  the 
Pope — him  as  burnt  John  Rogers  at  the  stake — 
didn't  say  that  are?" 

"  Yes,  I  say  it." 

"  Wa'al,  now,  I  can  prove  it  to  your  ej^es." 
"  Do  so." 

I  saw  victory  and  triumph  in  every  feature. 
"Now,  Mr.  Inspector,  you  jest  be  generous  and 
just.  You  wouldn't  give  me  a  certifikit  to  teach 
this  'ere  school  last  fall  jest  'cause  I  miss'd  a  single 
question ;  now  if  I  am  right  in  this  'ere,  and  can 
prove  it  in  a  book,  will  vou  give  me  one  ?" 

"  I  will,  indeed." 

"Honor  bright?" 

lt  Honor  bright."  . 

"Malvina  Ann  Teny,  come  right  here  tu  onst 
and  bring  yer  English  Reader  with  ye.  I  s'pose 
the  English  Reader  is  good  enough  proof,  ain't  it  ?" 

"Any  book  will  do." 

Malvina  Ann  Terry  was  duly  informed  of  the 
dispute,  and  bidden  to  open  it  at  an  extract  from 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  there  I  read : 

"In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clenr,  whatever  is  is  right." 

Pope. 

"Will  ye  give  it  up  now — will  ye  give  it  up  now, 
Mr.  Inspector?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh,  I  was  sartin 
I  had  ye.  You  college-larnt  folks  don't  know  ev- 
ery thing  yet.  I'll  jest  drop  in  to-night,  and  you 
be  sure  to  have  my  certifikit  read}' ;  and  jest  look 
here,  I  say ;  don't  you  tell  I  couldn't  git  a  certifikit 
of  ye,  and  I  won't  tell  a  single  word  nor  nothin'  else 
about  your  mistake  here  to-day.  Nor  Malvina  Ann 
won't  tell  neither,  'cause  she's  a  little  sweet  on  me, 
and  I'm  a  little  mite  sweet  on  her.  You're  a  rising 
young  doctor,  and  I'm  a  rising  young  schoolmaster, 
and  so,  you  see,  we  can  be  friends." 

What  could  I  do  but  say  nothing  ?  Nine-tenths 
of  that  community  would  have  believed  me  van- 
quished by  the  schoolmaster.  By-the-by,  I  found 
before  a  day  had  passed  that  Malvina  Ann  Terry 
was  very  "sweet"  on  the  schoolmaster,  for  I  heard 
her  telling  her  mother  (I  had  a  room  at  her  father's) 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  proved  to  her  entire  sat- 
isfaction, out  of  her  English  Reader,  that  the  Doc- 
tor was  a  very  ignorant,  pretentious  person  —  in 
fact,  no  better  than  he  should  be. 


Our  little  four-year-old  Carrie  went  with  her 
aunt  to  a  revival  meeting.  The  preacher  was  very 
earnest  in  his  delivery,  and  she  was  very  much  in- 
terested. "  Mother,"  said  she,  when  she  came  home, 
"I  have  heard  such  a  smart  minister — he  stamped, 
and  pounded,  and  made  such  a  noise !  and,  by-and- 
by,  he  got  so  mad  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit  and 
shook  his  fists  at  the  folks,  and  there  wasn't  any  body 
dared  to  go  up  and  fight  him!" 
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